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The  readers  of  the  NICK  CARTER  WEEKLY  will  observe  that  in  this  issue,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Nick  Carter 
story,  appear  the  opening  chapters  of  a  serial  story,  the  beginning  of  a  two-part  story  and  one  or  more  short  stores  This 
,new  arrangement  will  not  require  the  shortening  of  the  regular  weekly  Nick  Carter  narrative.  The  Nick  Carter  storTes"  which 
will  appear  hereafter  will  be  of  the  same  length  as  those  hitherto  published  in  this  weekly.  The  space  now  devoSlo 
the  serial  and  the  other  stories  is  gained  by  a  change  of  type  and  line-spacing  which  makes  it  possiWrfo  prlsent  slvera^ 
hunted  word^  more  on  each  page  The  additional  stories  will  be  by  writers  who  are  well  kS^wn  to  magazfne  reJders 
as  creators  of  high-class,  vigorous  fiction.  It  wiU  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  readers  are  given  much  more  maS-iarthan 
has  been  offered  to  hem  before,  and  that,  while  this  publication  thus  assumes  the  characteristics  of  Tfiction  m^azf^^^^ 
n  an  ;ir°trorthrworW  "  ''''''^  ^"^^^^  ^^^'^'^  -•^^^^^  --d"  rfamou; 
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Or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Piano  Box, 

Edited  by  CHICKERING  CARTER. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  BOX. 

About  the  freight  house  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  m  San  Francisco,  a  crowd  had  gathered. 
These  were  only  a  few  of  the  people  who  that  morn- 
mg  had  heard  a  strange  and  remarkable  rumor,  and 
they  were  there  to  see  for  themselves  if  the  report  was 
true. 

Told  in  a  few  words,  the  rumor  was  as  follows : 

A  box,  supposed  to  contain  a  piano,  had  stood  un- 
claimed in  the  freight  house  for  just  one  year.  It 
had  the  name  of  "Weber"  stenciled  upon  it,  was  shaped 
after  the  manner  of  the  boxes  which  are  made  for 
the  shipment  of  upright  pianos,  and,  in  every  particular 
,  save  one,  it  was  exactly  like  other  boxes  of  the  kind. 

The  one  point  of  difference  was  its  size.  It  had 
been  found  to  be  just  one  foot  larger  each  way  than 
an  ordinary  piano  box. 

It  was  consigned  to  Basil  Harrington,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  billed  at  fifteen  htmdred  pounds  for 
freight  charges. 

__Asjio  address  had  been  given,  other  than  the  name 
*Reprinted  by  Request. 


of  the  city  where  Basil  Barrington  was  supposed  to 
live,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  deliver  the  box. 

It  had  simply  been  stowed  away  in  the  freight  house, 
"to  be  kept  until  called  for." 

But  Basil  Barrington  had  never  appeared.  The  box 
and  its  contents  had  never  been  claimed. 

,  Thus  a  year  had  passed  since  it  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  company 
had  made  preparations  to  dispose  of  the  piano  for  the 
freight  bill  and  storage. 

When  the  box  was  opened,  those  who  had  torn 
the  covers  away  met  with  a  startling  surprise. 

There  was  no  piano  in  the  box,  and  yet  it  weighed, 
as  it  had  been  billed,  close  upon  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

The  box  was  nothing  more  than  a  portable  residence, 
if  the  term  may  be  employed,  for  instead  of  a  piano, 
it  contained  an  elegantly  fitted  compartment. 

It  was  padded,  several  inches  thick  on  every  side, 
with  hair,  beautifully  upholstered  with  satin  and  gold- 
braid  trimmings. 

There  were  little  squares  in  the  upholstering,  which 
could  be  removed  from  the  inside.  Beneath  these 
were  miniature  portholes,  also  practicable,  but  so 
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finely  fitted  that  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  out- 
side of  the  box,  while  they  could  be  opened  and  closed 
at  will  by  the  occupant  of  the  compartment,  thus  ad- 
mitting light  and  air,  when  the  box  was  traveling  in  a 
freight  car,  or  awaiting  transportation  at  some  depot 
en  route. 

At  one  end  of  the  box  the  entire  section  of  the  pad- 
ding swung  upon  hinges. 

Upon  being  thrown  back,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
woodwork  was  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  the 
door  thus  created  being  fastened  by  numberless  little 
bolts,  which  held  it  so  firmly  in  place  that  detection 
from  the  outside  was  impossible. 

By  this  device,  the  occupants  of  the  queer  little  resi- 
dence could  leave  at  will,  and  they  probably  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  during  the  transit  across 
the  continent,  for  the  box  had  been  billed  from  New 
York. 

The  box  was  double — that  is,  it  had  been  made  of 
oak,  which  had  been  covered  by  pine  boards  thor- 
oughly cleated,  so  that  it  presented  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  hundreds  of  like  boxes  wliich  the  railroad 
transported  every  year. 

The  oak  served  two  purposes :  It  added  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  contrivance,  besides  going  far 
toward  furnishing  the  desired  weight,,  which  was  fully 
attained  by  the  use  of  lead,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  soft  metal  had  been  employed  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the 
discovery.  ,  ,  , 

After  creating  his  box  of  hard  wood,  and  thor- 
oughly strengthening  it  with  heavy  iron  braces,  the 
person  who  had  manufactured  it  had  covered  the  en- 
tire surface  with  sheet  lead,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Over  that,  he  had-screwed  the  pine  boards 
and  cleats  which  formed  the  outside  of  the  box.  Then 
he  had  doubtless  weighed  it,  for  several  extra  sheets 
of  lead  were  found  beneath  the  padding  on  the  floor  of 
the  box. 

There  was  a  small  mirror  in  a  plush  frame,  sewed 
fast  to  the  satin  at  one  end  of  the  compartment. 

In  the  box  were  found  two  waxen  tapers  made  in 
coils,  half  burned  away ;  a  satchel,  containing  an  empty 
flask,  four  men's  collars,,  size  sixteen  and  a  half,  two 
hairbrushes,  two  combs,  two  toothbrushes,  five  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  three  cigars,  three  hairpins;  an  empty  > 
cologne  bottle  with  Hazard's  label,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York;  a  half  dozen  novels, 
and  an  empty  bonbon  box  from  a  New  York  con- 
fectioner. 

There  were  also  fouf  blankets  of  the  finest  texture, 
two  small  and  handsome  Persian  rugs,  and  four  sofa 
pillows,  covered  with  silk. 

A  delicate  lady's  wrapper  and  a  gentleman's  smok- 
ing jacket  were  neatly  folded  and  placed  in  one  corner 
of  the  box. 

That  was  all.  Everything  was  in  perfect  order, 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  whoever  had  occupied  the 
box  had  left  it  in  a  leisurely  manner. 


No  expense  had  been  spared  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  box  to  render  it  both  comfortable  and  elegant. 

There  were  straps  so  placed  that  the  occupants  of 
the  box  could  cling  to  them  when  the  contrivance  was 
being  moved  by  the  freight  handlers,  and  there  were 
guys,  by  which  every  movable  object  in  the  box  could 
be  fixed  imrhovably  in  its  placei 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  reveal  how  the 
strange  travelers  had  lived,  or  in  what  manner  they 
had  procured  their  necessary  food  and  drinking  water. 

Altogether,  the  discovery  was  a  remarkable  one.  It 
attracted  much  attention,  and  was  fully  commented 
upon  by  the  newspapers. 

The  box  was  sold  at  auction,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  proprietor  of  a  dime  museum. 

The  San  Francisco  police  made  a  cursory  investiga- 
tion, but  discovered  nothing  more  than  has  been  told 
here. 

The  subject  was  widely  discussed  for  a  time,  and 
then,  in  a  measure,  forgotten. 

But  the  proprietor  of  the  museum  who  had  pur- 
chased the  box  was  shrewd  and  far-seeing. 

He.  believed  that  there  was  a  mystery  connected  with 
the  affair,  which,  if  solved,  would  net  him  a  handson??: 
profit  on  'his  purchase.  Imbued  with  the  idea,  he  con- 
sulted several  San  Francisco  detectives,  but  without 
accomplishing  anything. 

Knowing  of  Nick  Carter,  the  great  New  York  de- 
tective, by  reputation,  the  museum  man  finally  decided 
to  etnploy  him,  and  to  that  end  wrote  a  letter.  A  cor- 
respondence ensued  between  him  and  Nick,  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  ultimately  went  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  there  just  two  months  after  the  box  had  been 
opened. 

The  museum  proprietor,  whose  name  was  Jeremy 
Stone,  met  the  detective  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  to- 
gether they  talked  the  matter  over. 

It  was  very  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  box,  in  its 
transit  across  the  continent,  had  been  occupied  by  two 
persons— a  man  and  a  woman,  but  for  what  purpose 
the  strange  method  of  reaching  the  city  of  the  Golden 
Gate  had  been  adopted,  was  the  mystery  which  re- 
quired solving. 

Having*detailed  the  facts,  Mr.  Stone  paused. 

"What  color  is  the  lady's  wrapper  that  was  found  in. 
the  box?"  asked  Nick.  V 

"A  very  delicate  shade  of  blue." 

"And  the  satin  with  which  the  box  is  upholstered?" 

"Is  also  blue." 

"About  ,  the  ..same  sh?Lde?"- 

"Yes." 

"What  color  is  the  smoking  jacket?" 

"Wine^  or  amber."  - 

''E)id  you  save  the  hairpins  ?'' 

"Certainly.";     .         .  ^ 
"Are  they  of  the  corqmon  kind?" 
"No;  they  are  gilded."  . 
"Ah!  such  as  a  lady  would  use  whose, _han"  was 
golden."  . .  ; 

•  "Yes/'.,_   :.  .  \ 
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"You  preserved  the  hairbrushes  ?" 
"Of  course." 

"Have  you  examined  them?" 
"Yes." 

"With  what  result?" 
"None." 

"What  ?   Were  there  no  stray  hairs  clinsfing  to  the 
bristles?" 
"Not  one." 

'      "Humph!    It  follows,  then,  that  they  took  careful 
pains  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  their  complexions  and 
,  the  color  of  their  hair  being  known." 
"It  does— yes." 

"Judging  from  the  hairpins  and  the  color  of  the 
^  wrapper,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
^"^woman  was  a  blonde,  would  it  not  ?" 

"I  think  so." 

"And  the  wine-colored  jacket  would  indicate  that 
the  man  was  dark." 
"Yes." 

"I  will  go  with  you  now  and  examine  the  box  itself." 

They  soon  reached  the  museum,  where  the  strange 
-box  was  placed  at  Nick  Carter's  disposal.  He  spent 
three  hours  in  his  examination. 

"I  have  found  one  long  golden  hair,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  finished,  "and  I  know  several  things  that  were 
not  known  to  me  before." 

"What  are  they?"  inquired  Stone. 

"The  man  who  occupied  the  box  in  its  transit  was 
not  more  than  five  feet  six  inches  in  height." 

"How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"Very  simply.  There  was  a  cane  crowded  in  behind 
the  padding  that  you  failed  to  discover,  and  it  was  of 
the  requisite  length  for  a  man  of  that  size.  Here  it  is." 

"A^i!" 

"He  was  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  and  very 
muscular.  He  wore  a  mifstache,  waxed  at  the  ends, 
and  was  not  a  man  who  smoked." 

"Will  you  explain,  Mr.  Carter?" 

"Certainly.  A  man  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  who 
wears  a  sixteen  and  a  half  collar,  is  either  very  fat  or 
very  muscular." 

"Yes." 

"This  man  was  not  fat  enough  to  fill  the  measure- 
ments, because  a  man  so  built  would  never  undertake 
the  laborious  task  of  creating  that  box." 

'Isee." 

"Not  being  fat,  he  was  muscular." 
*  ^'Exactly." 

"The  jacket  was  made  for  a  man  who  was  very 
broad  in  the  shoulders." 
I  "Undoubtedly." 

cjit  in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  of  a 
New  Y(j)rk  tailor,  as  it  probably  was,  I  am  then  made 
positive  that  the  m^n  who  was  measured  for  it  was 
extraordinarily  d^p  in  "the  chest.  It  is  a  very  easy 
deduction!."  J  J 

"Yes,  I'iF  one  thinks  of  it." 

"That  is\  my  business— to  think  of  things.  Being 
only  five  fejet  six,"  and  having  that  jacket  made  to  fit 


him,  proves  that  the  man  was  long-bodied  and  short- 
legged  for  one  of  his  height." 

"You  make  me  feel  like  a  fool,  Mr.  Carter  " 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  ought  to  have  reasoned  all  this  out  my- 
self.   It  is  all  very  simple." 

"Every  man  to  his  trade.  To  proceed:  I  found 
two  hairs  beneath  the  buttons  in  the  upholstery,  which 
must  have  fallen  from  his  mustache,  or  from  his  brush, 
when  he  cleaned  it.  Both  were  black,  and  one  was  still 
sticky  with  the  cosmetic  that  had  been  used  upon  it. 
Do  you  follow  me  ?" 

"Adn^irably." 

"The  next  point  is,  he  was  not  a  smoker.  Don't  you 
see  how  I  decide  that  point  ?" 

"No;  I  should  have  said  that  he  was." 
"There  were  cigars  found  in  the  box?" 
"Yes." 

ly^^M^'"'^  °^  ^"  excellent  and  expensive  quality." 

^  "Well,  first,  a  smoker  would  never  have  left  such 
cigars  behind  him,  no  matter  how  well  able  he  might 
be  to  buy  more.  Second,  if  he  used  cigars,  he  would 
have  smoked  in  the  box  at  some  time,  certainly  to  the 
extent  of  lighting  his  cigar  there,  or  of  carrying  it  in 
and  out.  In  either  case,  a  particle  of  cigar  ashes  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  satin,  and  I  would  have  discovered 
its  traces.  There  was  none  such,  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  odor  of  tobacco  smoke  in  the  box.  Had  there 
been,  I  would  have  detected  it  in  the  rugs  and  blankets. 

"Another  thing :  I  judge  that  the  man  is  past  forty 
years  of  age,  for  a  younger  rpan  never  would  have 
employed  such  careful  method  in  his  preparations  and 
departure." 


CHAPTER  II. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  FACTS. 

"To  sum  Up,  as  a  lawyer  would^say,"  continued  Nick, 
after  a  short  pause,  "we  have  the  following  description 
of  the  man  who  manufactured  your  strange  box,  and 
who  traveled  therein  with  a  companion  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  three  thousand  miles  by 
freight :  Height,  five  feet  six;  broad-shouldered;  deep- 
chested  ;  long  arms  " 

"Where  did  you  get  that  point  ?" 

"A  deduction  from  the  other  facts.  Dark  eyes; 
black  mustache,  and  upward  of  forty  years  old." 

"Now,  for  the  woman.  What  have  you  decided 
concerning  her?" 

"She  is  much  younger — not  yet  twenty,  I  should 
say." 

'Tor  goodness'  sake,  how  do  you  know  that?" 

"Because  an  older  woman  would  not  have  under- 
taken such  a  journey  under  any  circumstances.  If  a 
crime  is  back  of  this  thing,  she  would  rather  have  faced 
Inspector  Byrnes  himself  than  have  undergone  what 
to  her  would  have  been  the  'horrors'  of  such  a  trip. 

"Imagine  the  jolting  of  a  freight  train;  the  almost 
ceaseless  delays  to  which  it  is  subjected;  the  intermi- 
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liable  hours. when  the  train  is  'sidetracked.'  Take  your- 
self, in  fancy,  from  the  house  where  the  supposed  piano 
was  packed,  and  go  through  the  tortures  which  the 
two  people  who  were  inside  the  box  must  have  endured 
when  the  box  was  loaded  upon  a  truck,  and  taken  to 
the  railroad,  until  it  was  finally  loaded  upon  a  car.  A 
woman  past  twenty,  or  twenty-five,  certainly  could  not 
have  been  persuaded  to  do  it,  while  one  under  twenty — 
say,  seventeen,  eighteen, >  or  nineteen — would  have  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh,, how  nice,  how  romantic!' 

"Again,  supposing  the  incentive  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevail  upon  a  woman  of  twenty-five  or  more  to  take 
such  journey,  the  tasteful  elegance  of  the  box  would 
have  given  place  to  solid  comfort.  Instead  of  satin, 
the  upholstering  would  have  been  of  canvas,  jean,  or 
even  linen. 

"The  Persian  rugs  would  have  given  place  to  others, 
equally  useful  but  of  a  cheaper  quality,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  have  to  be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 
The  blankets  would  have  been  heavier  and  less  expen- 
sive, and  the  silk-covered  sofa  pillows  would  have  been 
linen  or  coarse  worsted. 

"An  older  woman,  who  was  obliged  by  circum- 
stances to  face  such  an  ordeal,  would  have  studied  com- 
fort and  utility  only,  and  elegance  not  at  all. 

"To  her  there  would  have  been  nothing  romantic  in 
the  undertaking.  She  would  have  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  real  work,  but  would  have  given  full 
directions  to  her  companion,  which  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed out  as  nearly  as  possible. 

"But  he  would  have  made  serious  blunders  if  left 
to  his  own  devices  in  the  fittings,  and  she,  only  viewing 
the  work  when  completed,  would  have  'put  up'  with 
what  she  found. 

"This  box  shows  the  handiwork  of  a  woman  at 
every  point,  and  of  a  young  and  romantic  woman  at 
that.  She  stood  near  by,  most  of  the  time  when  he 
was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  box,  and 
gave  her  directions  and  suggestions  at  every  point. 

"She  selected  the  satin,  and  did  most  of  the  up- 
holstering herself.  She  bought  the  silk  for  the  pil- 
lows, for  no  man,  unless  he  were  a  dry-goods  clerk, 
could  have  matched  the  shades  and  colors  that  are 
there,  so  that  they  would  harmonize  so  perfectly. 

"This  man  was  not  a  dry-goods  clerk,  because  he 
would  not  then  have  possessed  tlie  ability  for  the  other 
work  he  had  to  do.  Tale.nts  so  widely  at  variance,  are 
not  the  rule  in  summing  up  the  abilities  of  one  man. 

"Here  we  have  another  reason  for  deciding  that 
he  is  upward  of  forty  and  she  about  twenty,  or  less, 
for  had  he  been  younger,  he  would  have  avoided  the 
useless  expense,  in  spite  of  her  protests,  and  they 
would,  in  all  probabiHty,  have  quarreled.  Being  twice 
her  age,  he  was,  in  a  measure,  a  slave  to  her  caprices, 
and  he  took  delight  in  so  being." 

"You  are  a  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Carter." 

"Not  at  all.  I  only  follow  a  simple  process  of  rea- 
soning, because  I  have  trained  myself  so  to  do. 

"The  young  lady,  who  traveled  in  the  piano  box,  is 
not  over  twenty,  rather  petite — a  large  woman,  young 


or  old,  could  never  have  been  induced  to  enter  it, 
neither  would  she  be  one-half  so  romantic — she  has 

golden  hair  and  dark-blue  eyes—  " 

"Why  dark  blue?" 

"Because  light-blue  eyes  are  usually  watery.  They 
are  not  good  at  discriminating  color,  and  are  gifted 
with  cunning  rather  than  courage,  while  this  expedi- 
tion required  lots  of  genuine  nerve." 

"You're  right,  it  did." 

"Assuredly.  Dark-blue  eyes,  therefore,  and  a  very 
evident  fondness  for  finery  of  all  kinds." 

"Why,"  ejaculated  Stone,  "one  can  almost  see  the 
man  and  the  woman  both,  after  listening  to  your  de- 
scription of  them,  and  it  all  sounds  so  simple,  when 
you  tell  it,  that  it  seems  as  though  any  fool  ought  to 
have  reasoned  this  all  out  long  ago." 

"Exactly ;  the  simplest  things  are  often  the  hardest 
to  accomplish.  For  instance,  if  you  were  working  on 
this  case,  what  would  you  do  next?" 

"Give  it  up,  by  Jove !" 

Nick  laughed  heartily. 

"Well,  that  is  exactly  the  thing  that  I  shall  not  do. 
I  will  leave  you  now,  Mr.  Stone.    I  will  bid  you  good  . 
day,  and  when  I  have  anything  to  report,  you  will  see 
me  or  hear  from  me," 

When  Nick  left  the  museum  he  went  at  once  to 
the  freight  depot  where  the  piano  box  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

After  careful  inquiry  he  found  the  man  with  whom 
he  wished  to  converse.  There  is  a  marvel  in  one  par- 
ticular line  connected  with  nearly  every  business  en- 
terprise, and  this  particular  freight  depot  was  not  an 
exception. 

There  v/as  one  old  man  there,  in  charge  of  the  in 
coming  freight,  who  possessed  a  prodigious  memory 
for  all  details  connected  with  his  department,  and  Nick 
was  finally  directed  to  him.  ^ 

His  name  was  Phineas  Doane.  The  detective  found 
him  seated  upon  a  dry-goods  box,  surrounded  by  a 
flood  of  tobacco  juice,  which  he  was  engaged  in  steadily 
augmenting. 

"Mr.  Doane,  I  believe,"  said  Nick. 

"Yep.  That's  me — Phin  Doane.  Got  some  freight 
here?" 

"No;  I  want  some  information  from  you." 

"About  what?" 

"The  mysterious  piano  box." 

"Oh,  I'm  pumped  about  dry  on  that  subject!" 

"But  not  quite,  eh?" 

"Mebby  not." 

"Do  you  smoke,  Mr.  Doane?" 
"Phin's  my  name.    Yep—nights."  ^ 
"After  business  hours,  eh,  Phin?" 
"That's  it." 

"Here  are  sonie  very  fine  cigars  as  advance  induce- 
ment for  you  to  give  me  the  information  ;l  want. 
When  we  get  through  with  our  talk,  I'll  give  y<^JU  some- 
thing more  substantial." 

"Right!  What's  your  name ?"  / 
"Nicholas."  /  ' 
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"Correct,  Nick.   Fire  away." 
"You  remember  the  box?" 
"Rather." 

"Remember  when  it  came  ?" 
"Yep." 

"Remember  the  car  it  came  in?"  i 

"Yep,  Looked  it  up  this  mornin'.  Thought  I  recol- 
lected, but  wasn't  sure.  I  was  right,  though.  Phin 
Doane  allers  is." 

"Good!    What  car  was  it?"  ,^ 

"Eastern  Star  Transportation  Company,  number 
thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-one." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  remember  it  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Because  the  same  car  arrived  here  then.  I  recol- 
lected it  right  off.  Ye  see  we  sometimes  don't  see  the 
same  car  twice  in  years,  an'  then  again  sometimes 
they'll  turn  up  very  soon." 

"The  car  is  here  now,  then?" 

"Yes;  'tain't  unloaded  yet,  though." 

"When  will  it  be  empty  ?" 

"This  afternoon,  some  time." 

"Do  you  remember  when  the  piano  box  arrived  ?" 

"Yes.  It  was  bigger  an'  heavier  than  most  up- 
rights." 

"You  often  have  unclaimed  freight  here,  do  you 
not?" 

"Always — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  but  al- 
ways some." 

"Was  there  any  other  unclaimed  freight  in  that  par- 
ticular car?" 
"Yes." 

"What  was  it?"  , 

"Three  boxes  and  a  barrel,  I  think." 

"To  whom  were  they  consigned  ?" 

"Hold  on.  Come  into  my  caboose  here  where  my 
books  are  handy.    You've  stumped  me  already." 

They  adjourned  to  the  little  office,  to  which  Doane 
had  referred,  and,  presently,  he  read  from  one  of  the 
books  as  follows : 

"'One  box  crockery  to  Gentian  Smelzer;  one  box 
merchandise  to  D.  J.  Murphy  &  Son;  one  box  to 
Homer,  Iliad  &  Co.,  and  one  half  barrel  of  wine  to 
Seaman  &  Knapp.'  " 

"Good!    Now,  what  became  of  those  things?" 

"They  were  sold." 

"When?" 

"Same  day  as  the  piano." 

"Were  they  opened  before  they  were  sold?" 

"No;  we  never  do  that,  unless  any  fool  could  tell 
what  was  in  the  box  by  its  shape,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
piano." 

"But  you  read  out  what  one  of  the  boxes  contained." 
"Becaqse  it  was  billed  that  way." 
"Thanks.    Now,  who  bought  these  three  boxes  and 
the  barrel  ?" 
"Dunno." 

"Is  any  record  kept  of  such  sales  ?" 
"No." 


"Who  auctioned  them  ofif?" 

"Sam  Kearney,  tje  has  an  auction  room  in  the 
city." 

"Thanks.   Don't  you  think  that  car  number  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one  is  empty  by  this  time?" 
"Mebby;  we'll  go  see." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  yard,  and  the  car  was  soon 
found.  The  contents  had  all  been  removed,  and  Nick 
entered.  Phineas  Doane  watched  him  with  very  ap- 
parent astonishment. 

"What  in  blazes  are  ye  lookin'  for,  anyhow?"  he 
asked  presently. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Nick  laconically. 

"Well,  I  guess  you'll  find  it." 

"Thanks." 

He  continued  his  search,  and,  at  last,  beckoned 
Doane  to  approach. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  what  I  was  searching  for?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes;  I  do."  '  # 

"Well,  what  is  that?" 

The  old  man  put  on  his  glasses,  and  leaned  for- 
ward. 

"Looks  like  M  B,"  he  said. 

"It  is..  Now,  what  do  you  see  here?"  pointing  to 
another  place. 

"That's  M  B,  too." 

"Sure.    Now,  look  here.    Can  you  make  this  out?" 

The  old  man  studied  for  a  long  time.  He  was  get- 
ting interested. 

"That  was  done  with  the  point  of  a  pin,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  and  then  scratched  out  with  the  same. instru- 
ment.   Can  you  make  it  out?" 

"I  don't  believe  my  old  eyes  are  good  enough." 

"Follow  me  now.  When  that  was  scratched  out, 
the  pin  point  was  drawn  in  straight  lines,  first  one  way 
and  then  another,  so  what  we  want  to  follow  are  the 
curved  lines,  eh  ?" 

"Yep.  Nick,  ef  that's  your  name,  you're  a  hunt- 
mer." 

"Thanks.  The  first  letter  is  very  plaifily  the  let- 
ter J,  and,  by  looking  carefully,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
read  the  others,  and  we  find  the  name  Jack. 

"Now,  I  want  to  examine  one  more  point  about  this 
car." 


CHAPTER  HI 

THE  GOLDEN  HAIRPIN. 

"What  now?"  asked  the  old  man. 

Nick  did  not  answer,  but  he  took  a  large  jackknife 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  making  the  round  of  the 
inside  of  the  car,  tapping  upon  the  boards,  and  every 
now  and  then  pausing  to  particularly  examine  some 
point. 

"Ain't  got  'em,  have  you  ?"  queried  Doane,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Nick. 

"Well,  when  I  was  younger  and  drank  more'n  I  do 
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now,  I  used  to  look  for  'em  jest  that  v/ay  sometimes. 
They're  green  when  you  find  'em." 

"So  I  have  been  told.  Come  here  a  moment,  will 
you?" 

"Sure." 

"What  do  you  suppose  caused  all  of  those  little  holes 
in  the  edge  of  that  board?" 

"Looks  as  though  they  were  made  with  the  p'int  of 
a  knife." 

"The  other  boards  are  matched." 

"Yes." 

"This  is  not." 
"No." 

"Count  from  here,  seven  of  these  boards." 
"Yes." 

"Then  you  find  another  one  that  is  not  matched, 
don't  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Each  board  is  three  mches  wide,  and  seven  times 
three  are  twe*ity-one." 
"They  be." 

"An  opening  in  the  side  of  this  car,  twenty-one 
inches  wide,  would  be  big  enough  for  a  large  man  to 
pass  through,  sideways." 

"Sure." 

"Now,  look  down  there  at  the  bottom  of  these 
boards.    Do  you  see  those  two  spots?" 
"Yes." 

"What  are  they?" 
"Dunno." 

"They  are  bits  of  bread,  moistened,  rolled  into  little 
balls,  and  pressed  in  there.  They  are  just  about  the 
color  of  the  wood,  you  see,  and  would  not  be  noticed, 
unless  somebody  like  Phin  Doane  looked  for  them." 

"Sure.   You're  a  Jim  Dandy,  you  are." 

"With  the  point  of  your  knife,  dig  out  those  bits  of 
dough,  and  see  if  you  don't  find  a  small  screw  head." 

He  did. 

Nick  had  a  small  screw  driver  in  his  combination 
jackknife,  and  the  screw  was  soon  removed. 

The  other  bit  of  dough  was  dug  out,  and  then  two 
at  the  top,  and  the  four  screws  taken  away. 

"Now,  Phineas,"  said  Nick,  "we  have  gone  this  far 
and  you  are  very  much  interested." 

"I  be." 

"Well,  go    rit  of  the  car,  shut  the  door,  and  lock 
it;  then  I  wiu\.liow  you  something." 
"What?" 

"Do  as  I  tell  you  and  you  will  see." 
Phineas  left  the  car,  closed  the  door,  and  locked  it 
securely. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Nick  pressed  the  point 
of  his  knife  blade  into  the  board,  and  pried  upon  it 
gently. 

The  result  was  exactly  what  he  had  anticipated. 

The  seven  narrow  strips,  or  boards,  came  loose  in 
his  hands,  revealing  a  very  cunningly  contrived  means 
of  entrance  to  and  egress  from  the  car. 

Nick  passed  out,  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  walked 
around  the  car  to  where  Doane  was  standing  watch- 


ing the  door,  as  though  he -  momentarily  expected  to 
see  it  fly  open,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  securely 
locked  it. 

The  detective  slapped  him  soundly  upon  the  shoul- 
der, and  the  old  man  was  nearly  paralyzed  with  aston- 
ishment:, when  he  saw  who  it  was. 

"Say!"  he  exclaimed;  "you  take  the  wind  out  o' 
my  sails,  you  do !  How  in  the  devil's  name  did  you  get 
out  here,  eh?" 

"Walked  out 

"Did,  eh?"  * 

Nick  showed  him  how  the  trick  had  been  accom- 
plished, bade  him  good-by,  and  hurried  away  in  search 
of  the  auctioneer  who  had  sold  the  boxes  and  half 
barrel. 

"I  am  fairly  well  satisfied  on  two  points,"  he  mused. 
"One  is  that  the  fellow  who  built  that  piano  box  was 
named  Jack — at  least,  that  is  the  name  by  which  his 
companion  called  him,  and  the  other  is  that  her  initials 
are  MB." 

He  quickly  found  Samuel  Kearney  at  his  place  of 
business. 

"Mr.  Kearney,"  he  said,  "I  am  in  search  of  infor- 
mation regarding  some  boxes  and  a  half  barrel  that 
were  sold  by  you  at  the  time  that  Jeremy  Stone  pur- 
chased the  mysterious  piano  box.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  them?" 

"All  about  them." 
^    "Who  was  the  purchaser?" 

"A  man  named  Joel  Dent." 

"Will  you  give  me  his  address?"  * 

"I  wish  I  could." 

"Why?" 

"He  bought  the  boxes  at  the  sale,  paid  me  for  them 
in  cash,  and  asked  me  to  have  them  brought  here, 
where  he  would  call  for  them.  I  did  so,  and  he  has 
never  called  yet."-^ 

"Will  you  sell  them  to  me  ?" 

"How  can  I?   They're  not  my  property." 

"Did  you  see  this  Joel  Dent  yourself?" 

"I  did." 

"Describe  him." 

"In  a  word,  he  looked  like  a  prize  fighter  who  had 
turned  gentleman." 

"Ah!   Was  he  tall,  or  short?" 

"Rather  short  than  tall  and  very  dark — swarthy,  like 
a  Spaniard."  . 

"Was  he  smoking  when  you  saw  him?" 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"Did  he  wear  any  beard  or  mustache?" 
"No,  he  was  shaved  clean." 

"Can  you  give  me  any  particular  point  by  which  I 
would  be  apt  to  recognize  him  if  we  should  meet?" 

"Not  more  than  I  have  already.  I  meet  so  many 
men  " 

"Yes,  I  know.   Good  day,  Mr.  Kearney." 
"Good  day." 

"I  know  what  he  will  find  in  the  boxes,"  thought 
Nick,  as  he  walked  away. 

"In  t-he  box  of  crockery,  he  will  find  a  lot  of  dirty 
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dishes  that  were  used  by  the  pair  en  route ;  in  the  others 
he  will  find  a  lot  of  empty  cans  which  once  contained 
provisions,  and  1  will  wager  that  the  half  barrel  of 
wine  is  considerably  shrunk. 

"The  man  Jack  was  a  schemer.  He  first  laid  his 
plans  with  great  care,  and  then  carried  them  out  to 
the  letter.  He  found  that  he  could  send  the  piano  on 
a  through  car,  and  he  either  went  himself,  or  sent 
somebody  to  see  that  the  boxes  and  the  barrel  went  in 
the  same  car.    Once  in  the  right  place,  he  was  fixed. 

"He  afterward  arranged  things  in  the  car  to  suit 
himself,  and  cut  out  the  door  by  which  he  could  get 
light  and  air  when  moving  across  the  plains,  or  steal 
out  for  a  pail  of  water  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered. 

"On  second  thought,  I  will  go  to  police  headquarters, 
and  get  the  police  to  have  the  contents  of  the  boxes 
investigated ;  then  I  will  wire  Chick  to  take  up  the  trail 
in  New  York." 

He  attended  to  both  matters  at  once. 
_  The  telegram  was  sent  first.    It  was  a  long  one, 
giving  full  and  specific  directions  to  his  assistant, 
Chick,  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  matter. 

He  then  proceeded  to  police  headquarters,  where  he 
soon  was  clgseted  with  the  chief  of  the  detective 
bureau. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  introduce  him  there. 
'T  wish  you  were  looking  for  a  job,  Carter,"  said 
the  chief,  after  they  had  shaken  hands. 
"Why  so?" 

"Because  I  have  got  one  that  I  would  like  to  give 
you.  It  has  puzzled  and  baffled  every  man  I've  got, 
and  I  am  reduced  to  the  point  of  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Murder." 

"When?" 

"Four  weeks  ago  to-night." 
"Who  was  killed  ?" 
"A  woman." 

"Do  you  know  who  she  was?" 

"No;  we  don't  know  anything." 

"Nobody" identified  her,  eh?" 

'^Yes,  a  dozen ;  but  they  were  all  fakes." 

"Old  woman?" 

"No— young— beautiful,  too,  and,  judging  from  her 
clothnig,  refined  and  well  to  do." 

"You  have  her  picture?" 

"Yes ;  I  sent  copies  everywhere,  but  without  result. 
Here  is  one  now." 

Nick  took  the  card  in  his  hand. 

He  saw  a  beautiful  face,  exquisite  even  in  death. 

|Tight  or  dark  ?"  he  asked  mechanically. 

"Light.  She  had  the  most  beautiful  golden  hair  I 
ever  saw." 

"Did  you  save  one  of  her  hairpins  ?"  inquired  Nick, 
suddenly  manifesting  much  more  interest  than  he  had 
heretofore  shown. 

"Eh?'.' said  the  chief.    "Hairpins?   No.    We  saved 


such  articles  of  clothing  as  might  some  time  be  of  aid 

in  identifying  her,  but  hairpins  " 

"Get  her  hairpins,  chief." 

"My  dear  Carter,  what  the  devil  do  you  want  of  her 
hairpins?" 

"Never  mind,  I  want  one.  Perhaps  when  I  see  it  I 
will  take  your  case." 

"I  will  see  what  can  be  done." 
"Very  good.   How  was  she  killed?" 
"Strangled." 
"With  a  cord?" 

||No,  with  hands — big  and  muscular  ones,  too." 
"Where  was  she  found?" 

"That  is  the  queerest  part  of  the  whole  thing.  The 
corpse  was  left  here." 

"Here — at  headquarters  ?" 

"Yes.  A  hack  drove  up  about  ten  o'clock  one  night 
and  stopped  right  before  the  door.  A  minute  later  it 
drove  away  again,  and  five  minutes  later  the  body  was 
found  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  door." 

"Where  was  your  doorman?" 

"Giving  some  information  to  a  man,  who  had  just 
begun  to  question  him." 

"That  looks  as  though  the  murderer  had  an  accom- 
pHce." 

I^Yes."     ^  ■ 

"Still,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  prefer  to  call  it 
a  coincidence,  or  the  result  of  careful  watching.  If 
the  murderer  was  driving  the  hack  himself,  he  watched 
his  opportunity  and  did  the  act  when  the  doorman's 
attention  was  given  in  another  direction." 

"There  is  a  strong  objection  to  that  view." 

"What  is  it?" 

"The  girl  had  been  dead  only  a  few  moments  when 
she  was  found.  The  body  was  still  warm,  and,  at  first, 
it  was  thought  that  life  was  not  extinct/' 

"Did  you  find  the  hack?" 

"Yes." 

"The  driver?" 
"No." 

"What  became  of  him?" 

"We  found  the  man  who  should  have  been  on  the 
box  if  he  had  attended  properly  to  his  duty,  but  it 
seems  that  a  stranger  had  asked  him  to  take  a  drink 
about  nine  o'clock  that  night.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
total-abstinence  kind,  and  so  he  acceptCv^  the  invita- 
tion, with  the  result  that  he  was  drugged  and  his  hack 
stolen.  It  was  found  just  about  daylight  the  next 
morning,  it  having  been  abandoned,  and  the  horse, 
realizing  that  he  was  free,  having  wandered  to  the 
stable." 

"How  does  the  driver  describe  the  man  who  dru^g-ed 
im  ? 

"As  short  and  thickset,  and  he  can  go  no  further. 
He  does  not  remember  whether  he  was  light  or  dark, 
bearded  or  shaveA.  Neither  does  the  bartender  where 
they  drank.  They  went  into  a  place  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  custom  of  the  haphazard  kind,  and  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  recalled  there  vv'as  that  the 
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driver  got  paralyzed  drunk  and  had  to  be  laid  away 
in  a  back  room  to  sleep  it  off." 

"Short  and  thickset,"  mused  Nick.^^  "The.  driver  is 
positive  about  that  much,  is  he,  chief?" 

"Yes." 

"If  you  will  get  me  a  hairpin  from  that  girl's  hair, 
and  it  proves  to  be  like  one  in  my  possession,  I  will 
take  the  case." 

"Wait,  I'll  send  for  the  matron." 

The  woman  was  sent  for,  and  made  her  appearance 
promptly. 

"Mrs.  Craddock,"  said  the  chief,  "do  you  remem- 
ber the  golden-haired  girl,  who  was  strangled  four 
weeks  ago?" 

"Yes,  chief." 

"You  attended  to  her  when  she  was  brought  m,  I 
think." 
"I  did." 

"Did  you  notice  her  hairpins  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"I  wish  we  could,  get  one.    If  you  had  only  thought 

to  save  a  few  " 

"I  did,  sir." 

"Good;  bring  me  one." 

"Yes,  sir." 

It  was  soon  brought,  and  one  glance  told  Nick  that 
it  was  exactly  like  those  found  in  the  piano  box. 

Of  course,  there  were  doubtless  thousands  of  just 
such  hairpins  in  existence,  and  yet  the  coincidence  was 
striking  enough  to  satisfy  the  detective  that  the  girl 
who  was  strangled  four  weeks  before,  and  the  one  who 
had  traveled  three  thousand  miles  in  a  piano  box,  were 
the  same. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HIS    NINTH  MURDER. 

"Chief,"  said  Nick  presently,  "do  you  remember  the 
incident  of  the  empty  piano  box?" 
"Very  well." 

"The  girl,  whose  murderer  you  want  to  find,  is  the 
same  one  who  came  to  San  Francisco  in  that  box,  and 
her  murderer  was  her  companion  on  that  trip." 

"How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

4>" Simply  by  a  chain  of  circumstances." 

Then  Nick,  in  detail,  recounted  all  that  had  occurred 
since  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

"My  call  here  to-night  was  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
you  to  have  those  boxes  at  Kearney's  examined,"  he 
concluded. 

"Do  you  think  the  man  who  came  in  the  piano  box 
is  the  one  who  bought  them  at  the  sale?"  asked  the 
chief. 

"Yes." 

"What  would  be  his  motive  ?" 
"There  might  be  several." 
"For  example?" 

"One:  the  simple  desire  to  gain  time  before  they 
were  opened,  and  so  avoid  having  them  connected  with 
the  mystery  of  the  piano  box." 
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"Yes." 

"Two :  one  of  the  boxes  may  contain  something  that 
he  does  not  care  to  hav.e  seen  at  all,  and,  in  that  event, 
he  will  call  or  send  for  them  when  time  enough  to  suit 
his  ideas  of  safety  has  elapsed." 

"Very  likely." 

"Three:  one  of  the  boxes  may  contain  something 
wanted  by  his  companion,  and  she,  insisting  upon  hav-" 
ing  it  in  her  possession,  forced  him  to  make  the  pur- 
chase." 

"Hum !   I  will  give  you  a  line  to  Kearney,  and  you 
may  go  and  examine  the  things  yourself." 
"Very  well." 

The  note  was  written.  As  Nick  was  leaving,  he 
asked : 

"Chief,  was  anything  suggestive  of_initials  found 
upon  the  murdered  girl's  clothing?" 
"Nothing." 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  girl  who  came 
three  thousand  miles  by  freight  owned  to  the  initials 
M.  B.,  and  that  she  called  her  companion  Jack.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  positive,  however.  I  will  see  you 
again  in  a  few  days." 

Nick  went  at  once  to  his  room  at  the' hotel,  and  sat 
down  to  think. 

On  the  following  morning,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, he  went  to  Kearney's  auction  rooms,  and,  after 
the  chief's  note  had  been  read,  he  was  conducted  to  a 
back  room  where  the  boxes  were  stored. 

They  were  carefully  opened,  beginning  with  the 
one  supposed  to  contain  crockery. 

The  contents  were  found  to  be  precisely  what  Nick 
had  suspected — an  assortment  of  dishes,  plates,  etc., 
which  bore  every  evidence  of  having  been  used. 

The  second  box  was  examined,  and  in  it  were  found 
many  cans  filled  with  gravel,  dirt,  and  particles  of 
coal,  showing  that  the  matter  had  been  taken  from 
the  roadbed,  when  the  freight  car  had  been  motionless 
at  some  point  en  route  to  the  West.  % 

The  cans  were  such  as  once  had  contained  vegetables 
and  meats,  and  they  presented  quite  an  assortment. 

Then  came  the  third  box.  This  was  opened  with 
great  difficulty,  and  was  found  to  be  lined  with  sheet 
lead,  rolled  much  thinner  than  that  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  piano  box. 

When  the  lid  was  pried  off  and  the  lead  cut,  the 
spectators  started  back  with  horror. 

It  contained  the  body  of  a  woman! 

The  body  evidently  had  been  first  thoroughly  em- 
balmed. Subsequently  the  legs  had  been  severed 
from  the  trunk,  in  order  to  make  the  box  accommo- 
date it.  It  was  well  preserved,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  woman,  in  life,  had  been  young  and 
beautiful. 

The  hair  was  also  golden,  and  in  stature  she  must 
have  been  abo.ut  a  counterpart  of  the  one  who  had 
traveled  westward  in  the  piano  box. 

In  fact,  the  resemblance  in  the  two  faces  must  have 
been  plainly  noticeable  in  life. 

The  half  barrel  contained  wine  which  had  been  thor- 
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oughly  watered.  That  is,  it  had  been  reduced  so  that 
it  would  serve  the  purpose  of  drinking  water,  while 
the  presence  of  wine  rendered  it  palatable. 

The  most  forcible  point  about  the  whole  thing  to 
Nick  was  the  character  of  the  man  wlito  had  engineered 
the  scheme. 

His  cold  calculatioii,  clear  foresight,  and  reckless 
daring,  were  all  alike  astounding. 

But  for  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietor  of  a  dime 
museum  in  his  eagerness  for  sensations,  the  two 
crimes  might  have  remained  forever  undiscovered  and 
their  perpetrator  unpunished. 

Now  there  were  two  murders  plainly  chargeable  to 
the  same  man,  and  that  man  was,  without  doubt,  the 
one  who  had  manufactured  the  mysterious  piano  box, 
in  which  he  had  been  transported  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco. 

Both  murders  were  unquestionably  carefully  pre- 
meditated, and  each  presented  features  of  cold-blooded 
cruelty  and  deliberation  which  were  horrible,,  even  to  a 
man  as  accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  criminals  as  Nick 
Carter. 

The  autopsy  upon  the  body  found  in  the  box  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  woman  had  died  from  a  dose  of 
prussic  acid. 

A  photograph  was  taken  of  her  face,  and  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  girl  who  had  been  strangled, 
the  resemblance  was  striking. 

Several  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  boxes,  Nick 
and  the  chief  were  ag^in  together  in  the  latter 's  private 
office.  ^ 

"Well,  Carter,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  he  asked. 
"Will  you  work  on  this  case  ?" 

.  "Yes.  It  is  really  the  same  case  that  I  am  follow- 
ing for  Jeremy  Stone,  but  I  feel  much  more  interest 
in  it  now  than  formerly.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
suggestions." 

"What  are  they?" 

"The  first  is,  that  nobody  but  ourselves  and  Kearney 
be  permitted  to  know  anything  of  our  discovery.". 

"Certainly.  I  have  already  given  directions  to 
Kearney  to  that  effect.  The  box  which  contained  the 
body  has  been  nailed  tight  again,  and  is  just  the  same 
as  before,  with  the  exception  that  it  now  contains  sand 
instead  of  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  They  will 
all  be  left  at  Kearney's  rooms,  and  if  the  man.  Jack, 
calls  for  them,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  them  away 
without  immediate  hindrance." 

"Good." 

Five  minutes  later,  just  as  Nick  was  leaving,  a  ser- 
geant brought  in  to  the  chief  a  letter  which  had  just 
been  left  by  the  postman. 

He  broke  the  seal  and  read ;  then  started  and  flushed 
angrily. 

"Read  that!"  he  said,  passing  the  letter  to  Nick. 
"For  a  daring  scoundrel,  that  fellow  beats  anything 
in  my  experience." 

The  letter  was  neatly  typewritten,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


You  doubtless  deem  yourself  to  be  exceedingly 
brilliant,  but  you  are  the  only  one  who  does.  You, 
perhaps,  likewise  consider  me  to  be  a  fool.  You  are 
welcome  to  that  opinion,  and  are  cordially  invited  to 
prove  it.  Pray  do  not  imagine  that  I  will  call  for  the 
stuff  at  Kearney's ;  I  am  not  quite  such  an  idiot.  Prac- 
tice, I  have  heard,  renders  one  perfect  in  any  branch, 
and  I  have  had  so  much  practice  at  killing  that  I  now 
make  no  mistakes.  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the 
death  of  both  of  the  girls  whose  bodies  you  have  found 
so  strangely,  but  as  the  last  one  makes  the  nintii  that 
I  have  put  to  death,  you  will  readily  understand  that  I 
ath  not  without  experience. 

"This  letter  is  written  to  convince  you  that,  al- 
though you  deem  yourself  so  wise,  I  am  wiser.  You 
cannot  find  me;  you  cannot  identify  the  two  bodies,  or 
either  of  them;  you  cannot  convict  me  if  you  so  find 
me,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  be  under  your 
very  nose  much  of  the  time. 

"One  word  more :  You  will  show  this  letter  to  Nick 
Carter,  who  travels  upon  a  reputation  for  phenomenal 
sagacity.  I  know  that  he  is  here.  I  know  that  he:  was 
engaged  by  Jeremy  Stone.  I  know  that  he  is  as  great 
a  fool  as  yourself.  I  owe  him  an  old  grudge,  and,  al- 
though my  murders  have  thus  far  been  confined  to 
girls  who  were  young  and  beautiful  in  life,]p;  am  now 
seriously  considering  a  departure  from  my  rule  to  the 
end  of  making  him  my  next  victim|and  I  wish  to  deli- 
cately suggest  that  you  may  be  number  eleven. 
'  "Imagine  me  as  laughing  at  you  both,  and,  for  the 
I  sake  of  preparation,  lay  your  plans  for  finding  the 
murderer  of  Nick  Carter. 

"Remember,  my  dear  chief,  and  you  also,  Mr. 
Sagacious  Charter,  that  where  I  am  concerned,  you  are 
not  in  it. 

"I  would  take  especial  delight  in  looking  over  your 
shoulders  when  you  read  this  letter,  but  that  pleasure 
is,  alas,  denied  me. 

"For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  sign  myself  Jack." 

"Did  yo'u  ever  see  the  like  of  it.  Carter?"  asked  the 
chief." 

"No;  I  never  did.  This  fellow  evidently  has  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  is  expert  in  the  use  of  a  type- 
writer." 

"What  do  you  think  of  his  threats?" 
Nick  laughed. 

"If  threats  were  deadly,  I  would  have  been  buried 
years  ago,  chief,"  he  said.  "He  may  try  to  carry  this 
out,  and  I  hope  he  will." 

"Why?" 

"Because,  then,  I  will  catch  him." 

"He  may  succeed,  and  so  do  you  up.  Carter." 

"I  am  willing  that  he  shall  have  a  try  at  it,  anyhow. 
We  are  practically  at  a  standstill  for  a  time,  but  I  will 
hear  from  New  York  in  a  day  or  two,  and  Chick  will 
have  discovered  something." 

"Will. he  be  thorough?"  • 

"I  would  as  soon  trust  the  investigation  to  him  as  to 
attend  to  it  myself." 
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"All  right.    When  will  you  be  in  again?" 
"Whenever  there  is  anything  important  enough  to 
bring  me." 
"Very  good." 

Nick  left  the  headquarters,  and  sauntered  carelessly 
away. 

His  thoughts,  of  course,  dwelt  upon  the  case  in 
hand,  but  he  had  no  especial  destination  in  view,  and  so 
walked  on  for  the  exercise,  while  he  reviewed  the  facts 
of  the  piano-box  mystery. 

Evening  was  falling,  and  he  turned  his  steps  toward 
the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  city. 

He  had  walked  about  two  miles,  when  he  suddenly 
was  startled  by  hearing  the  clatter  of  an  approaching 
carriage. 

His  first  thought  was  that  the  driver  was  either 
dangerously  reckless,  or  drunk.  Then  he  decided  that 
it  was  a  case  of  runaway. 

The  idea,  became  certainty  a  moment  later,  when  he 
saw  a  magnificent  span  of  bays  coming  toward  him  on 
a  dead  run. 

He  had  only  time  to  realize  that  there  was  no  driver' 
upon  the  box,  and  that  the  landau,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  annihilation,  contained  one  person  only,  and 
that  a  female. 

Then  heJleaped  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  directly 
in  front  of  the  maddened  horses.  On  they  dashed, 
furiously,  terrifically. 

The  woman,  whose  life  was  in  such  danger,  seemed 
to  be  literally  paralyzed  with  fear. 

She  sat  with  folded  hands,  and  did  not  utter  a 
sound,  nor  make  an  effort  to  escape. 

Maddened  with  fright,  the  horses  did  not  see  that 
a  man  had  leaped  in  front  of  them  to  stop  their  ter- 
rific career. 

As  soon  as  they  came  within  his  reach,  Nick,  with  a 
mighty  bound,  leaped  at  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEWARE  OF  THAT  MAN. 

iVs  Nick  leaped  toward  the  horses,  he  seized  the 
bridle  of  the  nigh  steed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  im- 
petus with  which  they  were  going  thre,w  him  into  the 
air. 

He  retained  his  hold  upon  the  bridle,  however,  and 
tluTS  threw  himself  firmly  upon  the  horse's  back. 
There  Nick  was  perfectly  at  home.  Leaning  forward, 
he  seized  the  reins  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  then  be- 
gan a  struggle  which  could  end  in  only  one  way. 

With  the  short  purchase  gained  upon  the  steeds  by 
reason  of  his  position  on  their  backs,  they  could  not 
long  withstand  the  strain  which  the  detective  put  upon 
their  mouths.  Soon  they  began  to  slacken  their  ter- 
rific pace.  Slower  and  slower  they  went,  until,  at  last, 
they  came  down  to  a  slow  trot  and  then  to  a  walk. 

Presently  the  horses  stood  still,  and  Nick  leaped  to 
the  ground.  He  remained  at  the  horses'  heads,  rubbing 
their  noses  and  talking  to  them,  until  they  forgot  their, 


fright,  and,  although  trembling  still  from  their  exer- 
tions, they  were  as  docile  as  thoroughbreds  ever  are 
when  once  completely  mastered. 

In  the  meantime  a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  Nick, 
having  asked  one  of  the  men  to  hold  the  horses,  went 
back  to  where  the  occupant  of  the  landau  was  still 
seated,  dazed  with  terror. 

He  saw  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful.  Her  hair 
and  eyes  were  as  black  as  night,  but  her  face,  owing 
to  the  experience  she  had  just  undergone,  was  as 
white  as  death. 

"The  danger  is  past,"  Nick  said  to  her.  "Your 
driver  has  not  appeared,  and  if  you  will  give  me  your 
address,  I  will  drive  you  safely  home." 

She  gave  it,  still  in  a  manner  dazed  with  fright,  and 
Nick  mounted  the  box  and  took  the  reins. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  drew  up  before  the  door 
of  an  elegant  mansion,  and,  leaping  to  the  ground,  he 
assisted  the  young  lady  to  alight.. 

"If  you  will  send  some  one  here  to  take  the  horses, 
I  will  care  for  them  in  the  meanwhile,"  he  said  kindly. 

"Oh,  sir,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done?"  she  exclaimed,  at  last  realizing  from  what  he 
had  saved  her. 

"Please  do  not  speak  of  it,"  he  replied. 

Tears  leaped  into  her  eyes,  but  she  was  still  so  over- 
come by  the  ordeal  through  which  she  had  passed 
that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  speak.  But  murmuring 
a  request  that  he  would  wait  a  moment,  she  turned  and 
darted  into  the  house. 

A  moment  later  a  gentleman  and  lady  appeared 
hastily. 

They  were  followed  by  a  servant,  who  relieved  Nick 
from  the  care  of  the  horses. 

The  gentleman  was  past  sixty  and  very  feeble,  so 
that  he  tottered  as  he  advanced  toward  Nick. 

"How  can  I  thank  you  for  saving  my  child,"  he 
cried.    "I  " 

He  gasped,  tried  to  speak  again,  but,  in  the  effort, 
staggered  toward  Nick,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the 
pavement  had  not  the  detective  caught  him. 

Lifting  the  old  man — ^for  he  seemed  much  older  than 
he  really  was — in  his  powerful  arms,  Nick  bore  him 
into  the  house.    The  others  followed,  greatly  alarmed. 

As  Nick  entered  the  house,  he  "passed  through  the 
first  open  door  that  he  found.  It  admitted  him  to  the 
parlor,  and  he  laid  the  old  man  gently  upon  a  sofa 
and  bent  over  him. 

Trained  as  he  was,  he  saw  then,  at  a  glance,  that  the 
old  gentleman  was  dead. 

The  woman,  who  was  much  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, was  weeping  hysterically  and  wringing  her  hands 
helplessly.  - 

"What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter?  Is  he  dead?" 
she  cried.  "He  had  not  walked  so  far  without  help, 
for  months.  The  shock  of  Bertha's  accident  has  killed 
him.    I  know  it  has,  I  know  it  has !" 

"Calm  yourself,  madam,"  said  Nick,  somewhat 
coldly,  and  waving  back  the  servants  who  had  clus- 
tered around  them.    He  had  but  little  sympathy  for 
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hysterical  people,  and  was  always  angry  at  himself 
because  he  had  not. 

"Who  is  the  family  physician?"  he  asked  of  one  of 
the  servants,  who  looked  more  intelligent,  than  the 
others. 

"Doctor  Quartz,"  was  the  reply. 
"Go  for  him,  then,  quickly." 

The  servant  hastened  to  obey,  and  while  Nick  busied 
himself  over  the  body  of  the  man,  in  which,  despite  his 
own  judgment,  he  hoped  there  might  still  be  life,  the 
woman  sank  helplessly  into  a  chair  and  Aioaned  and 
sobbed  as  though  thoroughly  prostrated  with  terror. 

A  few  moments  later  there  was  a  rustle  of  a  wom- 
an's garments,  and  the  young  lady  whom  Nick  had 
rescued  entered  the  room. 

Her  face  was  still  pale,  but  it  was  composed  and 
firm. 

"What  is  it?.  What  has  happened  to  my  father?" 
she  asked,  in  a  low  tone,  going  hastily  toward  the 
form  upon  the  sofa. 

One  glance  at  her  face  convinced  Nick  that  hers 
was  a  character  strong  enough  to  bear  up  under  a 
heavy  shock. 

"I  fear  that  your  father  will  never  speak  again," 
..replied  Nick  sadly.  "A  servant  has  gone  for  the  doc- 
tor, and  he  will  doubtless  soon  be  here." 

She  had  fallen  upon  her  knees  beside  her  father 
while  Nick  was  speaking,  but  when  he  finished  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  again,  and  faced  the  detective. . 

"What  doctor?"  she  asked  calmly,  but  in  a  voice 
that  was  hard  and  cold  with  suppressed  emotion. 

"Doctor  Quartz  was  the  name,  I  think,"  replied 
Nick. 

Then  she  laughed,  and  under  the  circumstances,  be- 
side the  lifeless  body  of  her  father,  there  was  some- 
thing horrible  in  the  sound. 

"Doctor  Quartz,"  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  that  was 
scarcely  audible. 

Then  turning,  she  pointed  toward  her  father's  body. 

"There  lies  my  only  friend,  my  father,  and  he  is 
dead,  dead!"  she  exclaimed,  with  genuine  agony  in  her 
voice.  "And  this  man  for  whom  you  have  sent  was 
his  worst  enemy  and  mine.    God'  help  me !" 

Then,  without  a  sound,  without  warning  of  any 
kind,  she  sank  to  the  floor,  rendered  unconscious  by  a 
deathlike  swoon. 

Even  a  detective  may  be  surprised  at  times,  and 
Nick  Carter  was  certainly  astonished  at  the  peculiar 
chain  of  circumstances  which  had  formed  the  inci- 
dents of  his  walk.  He  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  un- 
conscious girl,  and  raised  her  from  the  floor  where  she 
had  fallen.  i 

"Madam,"  he  said  to  the  mother,  who  was  still  weep- 
ing, "if  you  could  forget  your  first  sorrow  long  enough 
to  avoid  another,  equally  great,  it  would  be  well  for 
your  daughter  to  receive  some  attention.  She  has 
fainted." 

The  elder  woman  sprang  up  and  hastened  to  Bertha's 
side. 


'  Presently  consciousness  returned,  and,  just  as  she 
opened  her  eyes,  the  doctor  entered  the  room. 

He  nodded  to  Nick,  and  at  once  bent  over  the  old 
man. 

"Dead;  quite  dead,"  he  said,  a  moment  later,  in  a 
cold,  businesslike  way.  "How  did  this  happen,  Mrs. 
Mortimer?" 

"It  was  Bertha's  fault,"  replied  the  woman  weakly, 
and  Nick  turned  in  astonishment  toward  the  girl  he 
had  saved  from  death. 

He  saw  a  bitter  smile  sweep  over  her  face,  and  tears 
start  to  her  eyes,  but  she  said  nothing. 

Nick  thought  it  time  for  him  to  speak,  and,  in  a 
few  words,  he  related  all  that  had  taken  place. 

Doctor  Quartz  listened  attentively  and  politely,  but 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  sarcastic  smile  playing  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  all  the  time  that^-  Nick  was 
speaking. 

"May  I  ask  who  you  are?"  he  asked,  when  the  de- 
tective ceased  speaking. 

Nick  wore  the  same  disguise  in  which  he  had  jour- 
neyed to  San  Francisco  to  take  charge  of  the  piano- 
box  case  for  Jeremy  Stone.  It  was  that  of  a  man  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty. 

"John  Nicholas,"  he  replied.  "I  am  a  stranger  in 
this  city." 

"Indeed!" 

The  doctor's  manner  seemed  to  suddenly  change  and 
become  more  affable. 

"May  I  inquire  where  you  are  from?"  he  continued. 

"New  York,"  answered  Nick  laconically.  "And 
now,  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  here,  I  will 
be  happy  to  act.    If  not,  I  will  go." 

He  did  not  like  Doctor  Quartz;  he  knew  that  at 
once.  There  was  a  mixture  of  the  snake  and  the  tiger 
about  the  man.  His  motions  suggested  the  twining 
gra(ae  and  dexterity  of  a  serpent,  while  his  voice, 
though  deep  and  eminently  masculine,  was  soft  and 
purring. 

By  way  of  reply  to  Nick,  the  doctor  turned  and 
placed  his  hand  gently  upon  Bertha's  shoulder,  as  she 
was  kneeling  beside  the  body  of  her  father. 

"Come,  my  child,"  he  said;  "he  is  past  all  sorrow 
now,  and  too  much  grief  will  only  undermine  your  own 
health.  Go  to  your  room  and  take  your  mother  with 
you." 

"I  beg  that  you  will  remain  yet  a  little  while,"  he 
continued  to  Nick. 

Bertha  got  upon  her  feet.  She  did  not  reply  in 
words,  but  the  glance  of  withering  contempt  that  she 
cast  upon  the  physician  was  such  that  he  could  not  help 
seeing  it. 

However,  he  made  no  sign,  unless  it  was  the  faint 
suggestion  of  a  flush  that  stole  for  an  instant  across 
his  forehead,  and  a  quick  glitter  like  the  glint  from  a 
steel  blade  which  flashed  in  his  eyes,  but  these  manifes- 
tations of  feeling  were  gone  almost  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared. 

"Poor  child,"  he  said.  "Go,  now — go,  and  take  your 
mother  with  you." 
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Bertha  had  already  reached  the  door.  She  did  not 
even  glance  at  her  mother,  whom  Nick  thought  much 
too  young-looking  to  bear  that  relation  toward  her. 

As  both  ladies  left  the  room,  Bertha  paused  upon 
the  threshold  and  turned  to  Nick. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  for  all  your  kindness,"  she  said, 
"and  yet  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  us  all 
if  you  had  let  the  horses  kill  me.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Nicholas." 

A  sob  rose  in  her  throat,  and  she  closed  the  door 
after  her  and  was  gone. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  with  the  dead  man,  the 
doctor  rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 

"Ladies  cry  so  when  death  walks  into  a  house  that 
I  always  get  rid  of  them  at  the  first  opportunity,"  he 
said. 

Then,  v^'ith  those  same  catlike  motions,  he  began 
blustering  about.  He  rang  the  bell  and  gave  quick  and 
decisive  orders  to  the  servants  who  appeared  in  re- 
sponse thereto.  Nick  noticed  that  they  all  seemed  to 
stand  greatly  in  awe  of  this  strange  physician,  acting 
as  though  they  both  feared  and  disliked  him. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  the  detective  to  do, 
and  twice  he  attempted  to  leave,  but  he  was  met  each 
time  by  a  request  from  Doctor  Quartz  to  wait. 

"Now,  Mr.  Nicholas,"  said  the  doctor,  at  the  end 
.  of  a  half  hour,  when  he  had  attended  to  everything, 
"if  you  will  excuse  me  one  moment  while  I  ascertain 
if  either  Mrs.  Mortimer  or  her  stepdaughter  require 
any  attention,  we  will  walk  out  together." 

"Really,  doctor,  I  am  in  some  haste,  and  if  you  will 
excuse  me  " 

"No — no.  I  will  not  be  a  moment,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  will  oblige  me." 

Nick  consented  to  wait,  and  Doctor  Quartz  left  the 
room.  He  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
however,  when  another  one  opened. 

Nick  turned  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Bertha  Mortimer. 

He  stepped  forward  hastily,  wondering  why  she  had 
returned,  and  fully  expecting  to  see  her  hasten  to  the 
side  of  her  dead  father. 

But  she  came  straight  toward  him. 

'•Oh,  sir!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  saw  Doctor  Quartz 
try  to  cast  his  spell  over  you,  ,^and  I  have  come  hei-e 
to  warn  you  against  him.  Beware  qf  that  man !  Be- 
ware of  him!" 

For  a  moment  Nick  thought  that  grief  had  stolen 

away  the  girl's  reason. 

She  seemed  to  divine  the  thought  that  came  to  him, 
for  a  sad  smile  flitted  over  her  face,  as  she  said : 

"I  am  not  mad,  sir.  I  am  fully  in  possession  of 
my  senses." 

She  stepped  quickly  toward  her  father's  body,  and 
placed  her  right  hand  over  the  heart  that  would  never 
throb  again. 


now,  and  I  was  happy.  To-day  he  is  a  corpse,  the 
victim  of  the  greatest  scoundrel  who  ever  lived. 

"Doctor  Quartz  rules  this  household  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  has,  ever  since  he  first  appeared  here,  two 
)ears  ago.    Ah,  sir,  I  see  that  you  doubt  me;  you 
i  think  me  demented.   But  let  me  tell  you  this,  over  the 
idead  body  of  my  father.    I  know  the  character  of 
1  Doctor  Quartz  thoroughly,  and  I  saw  that  in  his  de- 
Imeanor  toward  you  to-night  which  compelled  me  to 
Icome  here  and  say  to  you,  beware  of  that  man !"  _ 
\~ — ^        -»  —  ^  ■  "  " 


"My  father  is  dead,"  she  said  slowly,  "and,  say  wha^ : 
vou  will,  he  was  murdered  by  that  fiend  who  calh-; 
iumself  a  doctor.  When  he  first  came  here,  two  years 
ago,  my  father  was  as  well  and  as  strong  as  you  are 
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Bertha  Mortimer's  manner  was  so  earnest  and  yet  so 
simple  and  straightforward  that  the  detective  was' 
thoroughly  impressed  by  it. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  more  about  this?"  he  asked 
kindly.  ' 

"No — no;  not  now.  There  is  not  time.  He  will 
return,"  she  replied,  casting  a  frightened  glance  at  the 
door  through  which  he  had  passed. 

"And  if  he  does,  what,  then?" 

"I  will  suffer  for  it." 

"Not  while  I  am  here,  Miss  Mortimer." 

"No,  not  while  you  are  here,  that  is  true.  His  voice 
would 'be  like  velvet,  the  touches  of  his  hands  like 
eider  down.  He  has  never  spoken  harshly  to  me— 
never  injured  me  in  any  palpable  way.  His  manner 
is  always  as  you  saw  it  to-night.  It  never  changes, 
whether  I  happen-  to  be  alone  with  him,  or  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others." 

"But  in  that  case  " 

"Ah  1  I  know  what  you  would  say.  It  has  been 
said  to  me  so  often  by  others.  Doctor  Quartz  is  an 
expert  in  the  infliction  of  mental  tortures.  If  I  cross 
him,  I  suffer  for  it,  and  then  he  pretends  to  sympathize 
with  me. 

"Two  years  ago  I  had  a  mother,  and  in  one  month 
after  the  advent  of '  Doctor  Quartz  she  was  buried. 
One  year  ago  this  very  month  my  brother,  fifteen  years 
of  age,  followed  her  to  the  grave.  Six  months  ago, 
and  after  my  father  had  become  an  invalid,  and  so 
had  fallen  entirely  under  the  influence  of  this  human 
fiend,  he  married  the  woman  who  is  now  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, and  who,  in  spite  of  her  tears  to-night,  is  se- 
cretly glad,  I  think,  that  my  father  is  dead;  and  now, 
he  lies  there,  a  corpse,  and  I  am  alone — alone." 

She  paused  an  instant,  and  then,  taking  a  step 
nearer  to  Nick,  she  continued : 

"Doctor  Ouartz  throws  out  delicate  suggestions  that 
my  mind  ha's  become  unbalanced  by  so  much  sorrow.  I 
wonder  that  it  has  not.  I  \vish  that  it  had.  But  do 
you  know  why  he  does  that  ?" 

"No." 

"Because  he  has  determined  that  my  ultimate  destiny 

shall  be  the  madhouse,  unless  " 

"Unless  what?" 

"Unless  I  become  his  wife.    Not  one,  but  a  thousand 
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madhouses  would  be  preferable  to  that — only — but  I 
did  not  come  here,  sir,  to  detail  my  sorrows.  Listen! 
I  must  leave  you  now,  and  I  have  this  yet  to  say :  Doc- 
tor Quartz  greeted  you  to-night  as  he  would  have  done 
any  stranger  whom  he  had  chanced  to  meet,  but  sud- 
denly he  recollected  you." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  he  has  met  you  before— that  he  knows 
you,  even  if  you  do  not  know  him;  that  for  some 
reason,  best  known  to  him,  he  hates  you ;  that  he  means 
to  do  you  harm.  Either  your  face  or  your  name, 
when  you  uttered  it,  brought  the  matter  to  his  mind. 
I  know  him  so  well  that  I  know  you  are  in  danger.  I 
would  rather  hear  a  hyena  growl  than  see  Doctor 
Quartz  smile.  Now, 'sir,  I  have  done  my  duty.  Over 
the  dead  body  of  my  father,  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
-'sincere." 

She  turned  to  go. 

"Stop!"  said  Nick. 

Then,  handing  her  one  of  his  cards,  which  bore  the 
name  of  "John  Nicholas,  Palace  Hotel,"  he  added: 

"Take  this,  and,  if  you  need  it,  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  it." 

She  accepted  the  card,  and  was  gone. 

"Well,"  thought  Nick,  "this  i^  what  one  might  call 
a  night  of  incidents.  I  think,  now,  that  I  will  see  it 
through,  and  hear  what  Quartz  has  to  say.  The  girl 
vtalks  rather  crazy,  and  yet  she  is  in  deadly  earnest.  I 
wonder  if  Quartz  is  the  scoundrel  she  paints  him,  or 
if  she  really  is  just  a  little  out  of  her  head?  By  Jove ! 
If  I  didn't  have  my  hands  brimming  over  full,  blessid 
if  I  wouldn't  look  into  this  thing.  I'll  just  give  the 
chief  a  pointer,  as  it  is. 

"Hello !  here  comes  the  doctor." 

Doctor  Quartz  entered  the  room  without  a  sound. 

His  green-gray  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  deep 
concern  which  was  either  real,  or  perfectly  assumed. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  left  you  so  long  alone,  Mr.  Nich- 
olas," he  said,  shrugging  his  massive  shoulders  and 
reaching  for  his  hat. 

"How  did  you  find  the  ladies?"  asked  Nick  politely. 

"Oh,  fairly — that  is,  one  of  them.  I  could  not  find 
Miss  Mortimer.  Did  she  return  here  to  v/eep  over 
her  father's  body  again?" 

"No,"  said  Nick  shortly,  and  he  felt  that  he  spoke 
the  truth. 

"I  am  greatly  troubled  about  that  young  woman," 
continued  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head. 
"Indeed!"  ventured  Nick. 

"Yes.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
family  during  the  last  two  years,  not  to  mention  a 
serious  disappointment  in  love  with  which  she  met  re- 
cently. She  is  of  an  exceedingly  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  the  consequence  is  that  her  mind  has  become 
unbalanced.  Sad,  very  sad.  I  don't  know  what  ef- 
fect her  father's  death  may  have  upon  her." 

"It  may  send  her  to  a  lunatic  asylum,"  said  Nick 
coldly,  and  with  just  a  trace  of  irony  in  his  voice. 

"Very  likely,"  replied  the  doctor  calmly;  "although 
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I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  her  meet  with  such  a 
fate.    Bertha  is  a  beautiful  girl." 

"And  rich,  too,  is  she  not?" 

"I  believe  sen — yes." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
"Where  are  you  stop|)ing,  Mr.  Nicholas?"  inquired 
the  doctor  suddenly. 
"At  the  Palace." 

"Will  you  remain  in  San  Francisco  long?" 
"A  week  or  two." 

"I  have  a  patient  at  the  Palace.    I  may  look  you  up 
when  I  am  there." 
"Thanks!" 

The  doctor  took  two  cigars  from  his  pocket. 
They  were  exactly  alike,  and  yet,  for  one  moment  he 
examined  them  attentively  before  passing  one  to  Nick. 
"Are  you  a  smoker?"  he  asked. 
"An  inveterate  one." 
"Then  try  one  of  my  cigars." 

"Thanks,  but  I  do  not  care  to  smoke  now.  I  shall 
take  a  car  at  the  next  corner." 

"Ah,  yes ;  well,  do  me  the  favor  to  smoke  it  at  your 
leisure.  These  cigars  are  of  a  special  brand  which  I 
have  manufactured  for  my  particular  use.  You  will 
notice  a  peculiar  flavor  to  this  when  you  light  it,  but 
that  it  will  give  you  infinite  pleasure,  I  am  positive." 

In  his  suave,  oily  way,  Doctor  Quartz  forced  the 
cigar  upon  the  detective.  Then  he  calmly  bit  off  the 
end  of  its  companion  and  lighted  it. 

"We  all  have  to  confess  to  some  weakness,"  he 
murmured,  with  that  tigerlike  purr  of  his,  "and  mine 
is  tobacco.  Ah !  we  part  here  ?  I  am  delighted  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Nicholas.  Good 
night."     .  ' 

And  so  they  parted.  As  Nick  boarded  the  car,  he 
felt  something  of  the  sensation  that  is  experienced 
when  one  has  been  looking  through  a  glass  partition 
at  a  rojled  and  venomous  serpent. 
<0'*JTlf%  W'-'^'--'  boiue"tiitng'Tiecidedly inakelike  aboutDoc^ 
^or  Quartj  and  vet  the  man's  demeanor  was  perfect^v^ 

"'-"A'fi,  well!"  thought 'Nick,  ^am  ouTof  it,  at  ail 
events.  I  certainly  have  enough  on  my  hands  now  to 
occupy  all  of  my  attention,  without  bothering  myself 
about  this  physician  and  his  ways.  Blowed  if  I  think 
that  Bertha  Mortimer  is  any  more  insane  than  I  am, 
though.  If  so,  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
method  in  her  madness." 

At  the  hotel  entrance,  he  met  the  chief,  and  at  once 
approached  him. 

"I  am  going  to  adopt  a  new  character  in  the  morn- 
ing, chief,"  he  said,  "and  so  it  does  not  matter  if  I  am 
seen  in  conversation  with  you  by  our  friend.  Jack. 
The  fact  is,  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions." 

"All  right!  let's  sit  down,  then.  Come  into  the 
smoking  room  and  try  one  of  my  cigars." 

Nick  smiled,  remembering  the  doctor's  special  brand. 

He  accepted  the  chief's  cigar,  however,  and  they 
were  soon  seated  in  an  obscure  corner. 

"Fire  away,  now,"  said  the  chief. 

"I  will.    Do  you  know  Doctor  Quartz?" 
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"Doctor  Quartz!  Certainly;  everybody  knows 
him." 

"Indeed!  Why?" 

"Principally  because  he  is  wonderfully  skillful." 

"Yes?" 

"And  has  an  immense  practice,  I  am  told.    He  is 
certainly  very  prominent  in  medical  circles." 
"And  respected,  also  ?" 

"I  believe  so.    I  have  the  impression,  however,  that 

he  is  not — er — er  " 

"Generally  loved  by  his  patients?" 
"Exactly." 

"He  inspires  fear,  rather  than  affection,  does  he 
not?" 

"Precisely.   But  why  " 

"Excuse  me,  chief.  Let  me  finish.  My  questions 
have  only  to  do  with  an  incident  that  happened  to  me 
to-day.  Do  you  know  of  a  man  named  Jacob  Mor- 
timer?" 

"Very  well,  indeed.    He  was  formely  a  prosperous 
banker  here." 
"And  rich?" 

"Very.    There  is  quite  a  romantic  story  connected 
with  him." 
■  "Will  you  let  me  hear  it?" 

"Certainly.  Told  in  a  few  words,  his  health  began 
to  fail  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He  was  a  widower, 
and  decided  to  marry  again,  but  his  daughter  opposed 
the  scheme  so  strenuously  that  he  finally  went  quietly 
to  a  minister  and  was  married  to  the  woman  of  his 
choice  without  his  daughter's  knowledge." 

"But  the  old  man  did  a  strange  thing  first."  , 

"What  was  that?" 

"He  transferred  every  dollar's  worth  of  property 
that  he  had  in  the  world  to  his  daughter,  by  deed  of 
gift,  reserving  only  the  use  of  it  to  himself  for  life, 
and  rumor  has  it  that  when  his  wife  found  that  out 
she  threatened  to  leave  him.  The  deed  having,  been 
made  before  her  marriage,  she,  of  course,  wtDiild>  have 
nothing  for  her  dower  when  he  died.  To  placate 
her,  he  persuaded  Bertha  to  retransfer  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  hirrt,  and  he  then  made  a  will,  be- 
queathing that  amount  to  his  wife." 

Nick  was  interested. 

"Jacob  Mortimer  is  dead,"  he  said. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  chief. 

"He  fell  dead  in  my  arms  this  evening." 

"Well— well— well !" 

"His  daughter  is  now  very  rich." 

"r should  say  so!" 

"How  rich?" 

"Several  millions." 

"Whew!"  whistled  Nick.    "Is  Doctor  Quartz  a 

bachelor?" 

"Yes — or  a  widower.    I  don't  know  which." 
"Thanks.    Now,  I  have  a  strange  fancy." 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  saw  and  talked  with  this  doctor  less  than  two 
hours  ago.  Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  hear  you  de- 
scribe him,  just  as  you  would  a  man  who  was  wanted." 
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"Anything  to  please  you,  Carter;  though  why  the 
devil  " 

"All  right,  chief.    Give  me  the  description,  just  the 
same." 

"Certainly.   Medium  height,  broad  and  fat-  " 

"Is  it  fat,  or  muscle?" 

"Fat,  I  should  say.  Medium  height,  say  five  feet 
six  or  seven;  broad  and  fat,  though  not  portly;  small 
hands,  very  white;  small  feet;  smooth  face;  aquiline 
nose ;  coal-black  hair ;  gray  eyes ;  lips  rather  thin ;  teeth 
very  white  and  even;  wears  an  habitual  smile;  has  a 
habit  of  twitching  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  as 
though  to  grasp  an  imaginary  cane ;  walks  with  a  quick, 
gliding  motion;  splendidly  educated,  and  speaks  in  a 
low  tone  always.    That  is  Doctor  Quartz." 

"It  is,  surely.    Thanks,  chief." 

"Now,  what's  up?" 

"Nothing— yet." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Simply  and  solely  this:  If  I  did  not  have  a 
murder  case  on  hand  I  would  make  a  character  study 
of  Doctor  Quartz." 

"It  would  be  interesting,  I  admit;  but  why  would 
you  do  it?" 

"Because  I  beheve  that  he  is  playing  a  deep  game 
for  the  Mortimer  millions,  and  I  fear  that  he  holds 
all  the  winning  cards. 

"Bertha  Mortimer  " 

The  chief  laughed,  and  tapped  his  forehead  signifi- 
cantly. 
•Nick  nodded. 

"That's  the  doctor's  trump  card,"  he  said  calmly, 
"and  I  do  not  believe  that  Bertha  Mortimer  is  any 
more  mad  than  you  are." 

"It  is  current  rumor  in  her  set." 

"Is  it?  Let  me  tell  you  something:  One  of  three 
things  will  happen." 

"Well?" 

"Either  Bertjia  Mortimer  will  go  to  an  asylum  for 
the  insane,  or  she  will  'tecome  the  wife  of  Doctor 
Quartz,  or  " 

^Or^^feEj^arter  w^  take^han^^  gam^aad> 
pjav,the-thi5^eenth  trumpTumselt'.J  Good  night,  chief," 
ancn^iclT'rose  abruptly  ari^  departed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AN    UNSEEN  FOE. 

After  leaving  the  chief,  Nick  went  at  once  to  his 
room. 

The  hour  was  still  early,  and,  having  settled  him- 
self comfortably,  he  sat  down  to  read  the  morning 
papers,  after  having  partaken  of  a  light- supper,, which 
he  caused  to  be  brought  to  him  there. 

Then  it  was  that  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  cigar 
that  Doctor  Quartz  had  given  him,  and  lighted  it. 

"Strange,"  he  thought,  "that  such  a  preposterous 
idea  should  strike  me  so  suddenly  and  so  forcibly. 
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I  wonder  if  l  am  getting  to  be  a  back  number  at  this 
business. 

"But  there  are  some  remarkable  coincidences." 

Nick  leaned  his  head  back,  took  the  cigar  from  his 
mouth,  and  yawned. 

"I,  believe  I'm  getting  sleepy,  and  midnight  hasn't 
struck  yet,"  he  murmured  aloud,  ias  he  replaced  the 
cigar  between  his  lips.  , 

"Coincidences,"  he  went  on,  in  thought.  "Ah,  yes ! 
The  height  is  the  same,  and  the  build  is  about  the 
same.  Both  are  men  of  wonderful  ability.  Both  are 
as  unscrupulous  as  keen.  Both  are  thoroughly  edu- 
cated. The  studied  yet  easy  polish  of  manners,  which 
is  the  doctor's  chief  characteristic,  was  written  in 
every  line  of  the  letter.  If  Doctor  Quartz  were  a  crim- 
inal who  was  wanted  by  the  police,  he  would  take  in- 
finite delight  in  defying  them,  just  as  Jack  has  done." 

Nick  yawned  again,  even  more  emphatically  than 
before. 

"Both  are  dark,  or,  at  least,  might  be  so  described" 
— yawn — "although  the  peculiar  pallor  in  the  face  of 
Doctor  Quartz  reminds  one  of  a  corpse." 

Another  wide  yawn. 

"By  Jove !  I  wonder  what  makes  me  so  sleepy  all 
of  a  sudden?  Quartz's  hair  is  as  black  as  <:oal,  except 
now  and" — yawn,  yawn— "then  a  white  one"— -yawn — ■ 
"but  they  are  not  frequent." 

He  stretched  his  arms  over  his  head,  leaned  back, 
and  yawned  again  and  again. 

"The  mustache,"  he  continued  drowsily,  still  in 
thought,  "might  have  been  shaved  off,  or"— J^wn — 
"might  have  been  false." 

Another  yawn,  and  then  another. 

"I'll  have  to  see  Kearney,  in  the  morning  and  get 
. another  cigar-— no !    I  mean  description — whew!  By 
Jove!    I'm  too" — yawn— "sleepy"— yawn— "to  see." 

He  hurled  the  cigar  he  was  smoking  into  the  cuspi- 
dor, and  staggered  to  his.  feet.  . 

Yawns  followed  yawns  in  rapid  succession,  so.  that 
his  jaws  were  constantly  distended. 

His  eyes  were  blurred. 

He  could  scarcely  see  across  the  room. 
_  He  started  toward  the.  bed,  gropinglyi^ith  outstretched 
arms  lik^  one  who  is  walking  in  the  dark,  and  yet  the 
room  was  brilliantly  lighted. 

There  was  a  strange,  benumbed  sensation  of  his 
brain,  and  an  intense  drowsiness  to  which  a  man  less 
strong  than  he  would  have  succumbed  long  before. 

"Must  be  something,  that:  I.  have  laten,"  he  mur- 
mured, "or  something,  that  I  have— — " 

He  paused  suddenly,         ■  £  ^ 

Like  a  flash  he  saw  it  all. 

'"That  cigar!"  he  exclaimed  aloud.    "Doctor  Quartz 
has -  poisoned  me.    It  is  another  Goincidence.  Jack 
-said— what  did  Jack  say?   Ah,  yes;  that  Nick  Carter 
would  be  his  next  victim.    He  has  kept  his  word 

His  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  and  he  pitched  for- 
\\^aYd,  nearly  falling  to  the  floor. 

But  he  recovered  himself,  and,  seizing  the  back  of 
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a  chair  in  his  grasp,  struggled  valiantly  for  a  moment 
against  the  influence  that  was  overpowering  him. 

"Not  yet — not  yet!"  he  muttered,  gritting  his  teeth 
and  fighting  the  unseen  foe  with  all  his  strength.  "I 
must  not  die  yet.    I  have  one  more  thing  to  do." 

He  tried  his  best  to  suppress  the  yawns,  which  fol- 
lowed each  other  incessantly. 

He  started  toward  the  table,  grasped  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  pencil. 

He  could  scarcely  see,  either,  but  he  managed  to 
write,  in  a  hand  which  looked  strangely  unlike  his 
own  bold  chirography : 

"Chief  :  I  am  poisoned— perhaps  dying — can't  say. 
Doctor  Quartz  poisoned  me.  He  is  Jack.  Look  out 
for  him!  I  only  smoked  half  of  the  cigar.  Take  my 
body  to  headquarters.    Maybe  save  me.    Keep  Quartz 


He  could  write  no  more.  Three  times  the  pencil 
had  dropped  from  his  grasp. 

His  head  fell  forward  on  the  table.  He  snored, 
then  gasped,  then  straightened  up  again. 

"One  thing  more— only  one,"  he  gasped.  "I  must 
do  it.    I  will !" 

With  a  mighty  effort  he  scrawled  "N.  C."  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  abrupt  epistle,  and,  seizing  an  envelope, 
thrust  it  inside. 

Then,  realizing  that  he  must  address  it  legibly  and 
seal  it,  he  stuck  a  pin  deep  into  his  arm,  and  followed 
that  heroic  action  by  leaping  up  and  down  several  times 
like  a  madman. 

Suddenly  he  seized  the  envelope  again  and  sealed  it. 
-Then,  while  he  still  had  wit  enough  left  to  act,  he 
addressed  it  to  the  chief. 

"Now,"  he  muttered,  "if  I  can  reach  the— hotels — 
office— I— yes,  yes— I— will— try." 

He  stumbled  across  the  room.   He  reached  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  passed  out  into  the  hallway. 
.  There  he  paused.  •  , 

-  "Yes— yes,"  he  muttered,  swaying  as  he  stood  there, 
-"I  will  turn— out— the — gas." 

The  letter  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp  to  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  but  he  did,  not  know  it. 

Laughing  softly,  hke  one  who  is  demented,  he  again 
entered  the  room. 

As  he  }>assed  the  threshold,  he  staggered,  grasping 
at  the  door  for  support. 

But  he  only  succeeded"  in  striking  it  a  blow  which 
forced  it  shut  so  that  it  latched. 

He  did  not  notice  what  he  had  done.  Recovering 
his  balance,  he  staggered  to  the  chandelier. 

Only  two  of  the  burners  were  giving  out  light.  One 
after  the  other  he  seized  them,  and  turned  the  cocks. 
Instantly  the  room  was  in  utter  darkness. 
He  turned,  to  find,  the  door  again,  but  he  did  not 
know  where  it  was. 

Then  he  staggered  forward,  groping. 
Suddenly  he  pitched  headlong  to  the  floor,  helpless, 
unconscious,  insensible,  a  victim  of  that  terrible  leth- 
argy which  he  had  fought  so  valiantly. 
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The  door  was  closed;  the  lights  were  out;  nobody 
thought  of  looking  into  that  room. 

His  letter  was  upon  the  floor  in  the  hallway. 

Would  it  be  swept  up  and  forgotten?  Would  some- 
body find  it,  read  the  address,  and  deliver  it? 

Nick  snored  like  one  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
stretched  upon  the  floor  midway  between  the  table  and 
the  door. 

There  he  would  lie  until  somebody  should  find  him. 
There  he  must  await  the  fate  so  craftily  plotted  by  his 
would-be  destroyer. 

And,  by  way  of  a  travesty  of  fate,  downstairs,  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  friends,  the  chief  still  sat 
smoking  and  chatting,  with  no  idea  of  the  horror  that 
had  swept  over  his  friend. 

A  half  hour  after  Nick  fell  to  the  floor,  unconscious, 
the  chief  left  his  friends  and  went  to  his  home. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    FOE  DISCOVERED. 

In  the  morning,  shortly  after  daylight,  a  chamber- 
maid was  passing  through  the  hall  where  Nick  Car- 
ter's room  was  situated. 

She  saw  the  letter  upon  the  floor,  and  picked  it  up. 

Noticing  the  address,  and  thinking  that  the  letter 
might  be  of  importance,  she  went  at  once  to  the  office 
and  delivered  it  to  the  clerk. 

He  acted  promptly,  for  he  at  once  suspected  that 
bugbear  for  which  landlords  are  always  upon  the  look- 
out. 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  at  once  with  the  letter 
to  the  chief.  Then,  calling  a  porter,  the  clerk  went 
immediately  to  the  room  before  the  door  of  which  the 
letter  had  been  found. 

He  rapped  upon  the  door  with  his  knuckles.  There 
was  no  response. 

He  rapped  again.  Still  no  answer,  and  he  turned 
the  knob. 

The  door  was  not  locked,  and  he  quickly  opened  it. 

Before  him,  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  was  the 
body  of  a  man. 

Leaping  forward,  the  clerk  bent  over  the  prostrate 
form. 

"He  is  dead,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  porter.  "The 
body  is  warm  yet,  but  he  does  not  breathe." 
"Shall  I  go  for  a  doctor?" 

"Or  the  coroner.  Yes,  get  a  doctor — any  one — the 
first  one  you  can  find." 

The  porter  darted  away,  and  the  clerk,  wishing  to 
keep  the  matter  quiet,  started  at  once  for  the  office, 
closing  the  door  behind  him  and  locking  it. 

He  wished  to  inform  the  manager  at  once. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  elevator  shaft  he  met  the  por- 
ter returning. 

Beside  him  stood  Doctor  Quartz. 

"The  porter  tells  me  that  you  have  a  case  of  suicide 
here,"  he  said. 

"I  fear  so,  yes.    Will  you  come  up?" 


"Yes.  I  have  just  been  visiting  a  patient  in  the  next 
street." 

The  clerk  sent  the  porter  to  find  the  manager,  and 
then  led  the  doctor  to  Nick's  room. 

The  physician  made  a  hasty  and  seemingly  careful 
examination. 

Presently  he  looked  up. 

"The  man  is  dead,"  he  said. 

"But  how  ?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Heart  disease,  I  should  say,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  as  yet." 
"Then,  why  " 

"Well?"  queried  the  doctor,  raising  his  brows  a  little. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  clerk,  who  suddenly  decided 
that  he  would  say  nothing  of  the  letter  to  the  chief. 

"It  is  not  suicide,  then,  is  it?"  he  added. 

"Evidently  not,  and  yet  it  may  be,"  and  the  physi- 
cian looked  keenly  at  the  clerk  for  an  instant. 

Between  them  they  placed  Nick  upon  the  bed.  . 

"Are  you  positive  that  he  is  dead?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Quite." 

"Then  I  must  notify  the  police." 
"Yes." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  summons  at  the  door, 
and  the  chief  entered.  One  glance  around  the  room, 
and  he  took  in  the  situation  thoroughly. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  he  inquired,  as- 
suming the  utmost  astonishment. 

The  clerk  related  rapidly  all  that  had  occurred,  but 
still  did  not  mention  the  letter. 

"Mr.  Nicholas  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was  going 
away  this  morning,"  said  the  chief,  "and  wrote  to  me 
to  call  upon  him.  I  came,  and  find  him  dead.  It  is 
awful.  Doctor,  is  there  nothing  that  you  can  do  for 
him?" 

"Nothing." 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"Quite  dead." 

"Do  you  think  that  he  killed  himself?" 
"Perhaps.    I  am  not  certain.    It  may  be  heart  dis- 
ease." 

"I  am  glad  that  one  so  skillful  as  you  are  was  near 
at  hand." 

"I  was  just  returning  from  an  early-^11  upon  a 
patient  when  the  porter  met  me." 

"Ah!"  ■  \ 

Through  the  magic  of  the  chief's  authority  the  pre- 
liminaries and  red-tape  proceedings  were  quickly  got- 
ten over,  and  an  hour  later  Nick  Carter  was  carried 
to  the  home  of  the  chief,  while  Doctor  Quartz  went 
his  way,  still  wearing  that  serene  smile  which,  was 
omnipresent  on  his  pale  face. 

-,  The  papers  that  evening  contained  a  nQti<?e  of  the 
death  of  John  Nicholas,  of  New  York. 

Late  that  same  afternoon  Doctor  Quartz  entered  the 
office  of  the  coroner,  and  spent  half  an  hour  in  a  gen- 
eral conversation. 

As  he  was  leaving  he  paused  near  the  door  and 
Said: 
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"By  the  way,  what  did  you  decide  about  that  case 
at  the  Palace  ?" 
"Heart  disease." 

"I  thought  so.  The  man  was  past  all  help  when  I 
saw  hira." 

"Undoubtedly." 

"I  suppose  the  body  will  be  sent  East?" 
"I  suppose  so." 

When  the  chief  was  leaving  the  Palace  Hotel  with 
Nick's  body,  he  paused  long  enough  to  whisper  an 
order  to  the  manager. 

It  was  that  the  room  that  Nick  had  occupied  must 
riot  be  entered  by  anybody,  under  any  pretense,  until 
he, gave  permission. 

In  the  afternoon  he  returned  and  went  to  the  room. 
^  He  was  there  five  minutes,  and  then  went  away, 
4)ut  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a  cigar  which  had  been 
half  consumed. 

That  same  night,  about  midnight,  three  of  San 
Francisco's  most  eminent  physicians  quietly  left  the 
chief's  house. 

They  paused  upon  the  next  corner,  where  they  were 
to  part.  - 

"Remarkable  case,"  said  one. 

"Very,"  commented  another. 

"Lucky  thought  of  yours,  doctor,"  said  the  third, 
addressing  the  first. 

Then  they  said  good  night,  and  parted. 

An  hour  later,  that  is,  about  one  a.  m.,  the  chief's 
doorbell  rang. 

He  went  to  the  door  himself,  and  found  a  young 
woman,  closely  veiled,  standing  there. 

"Is  he  dead?"  she  asked  eagerly,  as  she  followed 
him  into  the  parlor. 

"Is  who  dead?"  inquired  the  chief. 

"Mr.  Nicholas.", 

"Doctor  Quartz  pronounced  him  dead  this  morning." 
■    "Doctor  Quartz  killed  him." 
"Indeed!    Who  are  you?" 
"Bertha  Mortimer." 
She  threw  back  her  veil. 

"People  say  that  I  have  lost  my  reason,  sir,"  she 
said,  "and  yet  I  warned  Mr.  Nicholas  of  this.'.'  \ 
"How  did  you  know  of  it?"    '  ^ 
"1  saw  it  in  the  face  of  Doctor  Quartz." 
"Ah!" 

"1  can  read  murder  there." 

"Perhaps  you  can." 

"Oh,  sir,  will  you  not  believe  me?" 

"I  do  believe  you." 

Her  eyes  brightened. 

"Was  he  poisoned?"  she  aske4  eagerly. 

"Yes.". 

"By  smoking  a  cigar?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  is  he  ?    Wh^re  is  he  ?    Oh,  thank  God !" 
"What  do  you  mean,  young  lady?" 
"He  saved  my  life,  and  now  I  can  save  his." 
"Indeed!  How?" 

"He  is  not  dead.    It  is  a  stupor  so  closely  resembling 


death  that  physicians  do  not  know  the  difference.  I 
know  the  antidote.  I  once  overheard  Doctor  Quartz 
when  he  told  it  to  my  stepmother,  months  ago.  Let 
me  go  to  him !    I  can  save  him !" 

"He  is  saved.  Miss  Mortimer!" 

"Saved?    Saved?    Thank  God!" 

The  reaction  was  too  great,  and  she  fell  forward  in 
a  dead  faint. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  Nick  Carter  was  before 
her. 

He  looked  pale  and  weak,  but  she  recognized  him 
instantly. 

"You  see,  Miss  Bertha,  I  am  not  dead  yet,  but  very 
much  alive." 

QJl  I  am  so-glad!"  she  murmured.  

'The  chief  thought  he  could  save  me.    He  had  me 
[brought  here,  and  one  of  the  physicians  that  he  called 
\was  versed  in  poison.    He  had  had  a  long  experience 
in  India.    Thinking  he  recognized  my  symptoms,  he 
tried  the  antidote,  and  I  awoke." 


CHAPTER  IX.  ' 

HE  NEVER  GETS  LEFT. 

"Now,  Miss  Bertha,"  continued  Nick,  "I  wish  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions." 

"And  I  have  much  to  tell  you,"  she  replied.  "I  was 
to  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum  in  the  morning,  unless 
I  became  Doctor  Quartz's  wife  forthwith.  I  have 
heard  the  whole  story  of  villainy  and  depravity  to- 
night, for  I  did  not  hesitate  to  listen  to  them  without 
their  knowledge." 

"Who,are 'they'?" 

"Doctor  Quartz  and  my  stepmother."  ^ 
"She  is  in  the  plot,  then?" 

"Yes.  She  is  evidently  an  adventuress,  who  has 
been  associated  with  him  for  years." 

"Of  what  were  they  speaking  when  you  overheard 
them?" 

"Of  many  things — of  you,  I  thought,  only  they 
called  you  Nick  Carter." 
"Yes." 

"The  doctor  told  how  he  had  given  you  the  cigar 
to  smoke,  and  how  you  had  become  its  victim." 
"  "Yes." 

"They  rehearsed  the  plot  by  which  they  were  about 
to  become  the  possessors  of  my  property,  and  in  hor- 
rible detail  revealed  the  entire  deadly  machinations  of 
which  they  hkve  been  guilty.  It  has  been  a  plot  from 
the  first.  My  mother,  my  brother,  and  my  father 
#ere  victims  of  subtle  drugs,  and  one  after  another 
they  died.  The  only  thing  that  surprised  them  was 
that  my  .father  lived  so  long,  and  that  I  had  escaped. 
But  I  know  the  reason." 
.  "Tell  me."  

"For  a  year  I  have  suffered  with  thirst,  unless  I 
could  procure  water  to  drink  elsewhere  than  in  the 
house.  Tea  and  coffee  I  have  not  touched.  At  every 
opportunity  I  kept  aWay  from  my  father  the  medi- 
cines which  Doctor  Quartz  had  left  for  him." 
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"He  was  always  better  when  I  did  that." 
-"Without  doubt.    Did  they  speak  of  a  piano  box?" 
"Yes." 

"Good — good!    What  was  said?" 

"Very  httle,  and  that  I  did  not  understand.  They 
laughed  over  it  a  great  deal." 

"Did  they  mention  any  names  while  talking  on  that 
subject?" 

"Yes." 

"What  were  they?" 

"Jeremy  Stone,  Oscar  Burns,  and  Minnie  and  Sadie 
Burns." 

"Good !  *M.  B.'  is  Minnie  Burns,  and  Sadie  was 
the  one  in  the  small  box." 

Nick  was  on  the  point  of  asking  another  question, 
when  the  doorbell  rang  again. 

The  chief  went  to  the  door. 

"Be  you  the  chief?"  inquired  a  tramp,  who  stood 
upon  the  doorstep. 
"I  am." 

"Well,  I  was.. told  to  give  you  this  'ere  letter,  see?" 
and  he  handed  an  envelope  to  the  officer. 

By  the  light  of  the  hall  lamp,  the  chief  broke  the 
seal,  and  read  :  - 

"I  am  Chick,  and  I  am  looking  for  Nick.  Where 
is  he?" 

"Come  in,"  said  the  chief,  smiling,  "and  I  will  give 
you  an  answer." 

Chick  entered  at  once. 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  Chick,  as  soon  as  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  Nick.    "I  am  tired,  but  I  am  here." 
"Why  didn't  you  telegraph?" 

"Knew  the  man  was  here;  thought  you  would  want 
me;  thought  it  best  to  come." 

"All  right,  .Chick.    Now,  tell  me  what  you  know." 

"O.  K.  Box  was  made  in  West  Twenty-eighth 
Street  by  a  man  named  Jack  Quigley,  short,  broad, 
black  waxed  mustache,  handsome  teeth ;  stouter  than 
Lawson,  and  slid  around  instead  of  walking;  laughed  a 
good  deal.  Police  are  looking  for  two  young  ladies, 
twins,  who  have  disappeared.  Names,  Minnie  and 
Sadie  Burns.  Brother  of  girls  instituted  search. 
Brother's  name,  Oscar.  Oscar  and  Quigley  great 
friends.  Quigley  disappeared  suddenly;  two  girls  lit' 
out  at  same  time.  Oscar  thinks  Quigley  took  'em 
away.    In  my  opinion,  Oscar  knows  all  about  it." 

"Why?"  - 

"Big  fortune  left  to  Oscar;  obliged  to  pay  sisters  big 
annuity;  sisters  extravagant  and  fast.  Oscar  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  them;  plotted  with  Quigley;  Quigley  did 
it  for  boodle/' 

"Humph !  Did  Quigley  live  in  West  Twenty-eighth 
Street?"  , 

"No,  in  Forty-eighth.  I  found  his  rooms.  The  land- 
lady had  lots  of  scraps  of  a  piano  that  he  had  left 
behind  him." 

"Ah!  he  cut  it  apart  piecemeal,  and  carried  it  away 
in  sections.    Did  you  find  young  Burns'  rooms?" 
"Yes." 


"Any  choice  cuts  of  piano  there?" 

"Lots."  ^'  '  . 

"Good!    Oscar  is  in  it." 

"He  is." 

"Well,  proceed;  you  know  something  more,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes.  Quigley  married  one  of  the  girls—Minnie.  I 
don't  know  what  he  did  with  the  other.  The.  mar- 
riage took  place  at  a  little  church  in  Fordham.  All 
was  legal." 

"I  see  it  all  now,"  exclaimed  Nick.  "He  told  the 
girl  some  wild  story  of  a  romantic  nature  by  which 
she  was  induced  to  enter  upon  the  piano-box  project. 
He  selected  Minnie  for  that.  '  Then  he  murdered  Sadie, 
embalmed  her  body,  and  packed  it  as  we  found  it. 
Minnie  traveled  to  San  Francisco  with  him  in  th^. 
box.  He  did  not  murder  her  en  route,  as  he  probably 
first  intended,  perhaps  because  he  liked  her.  He 
brought  her  here,  but  she  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
schemes,  and  had  to  die.  Then  he  adopted  the  bold 
plan  of  disposing  of  her  body,  He  was  paid  well  by 
Oscar  for  the  job,  and  does  not  fear  him,  because 
Oscar  does  not  know  his  real  character,  .  and.  would 
never  look  for  him  as  a  prominent  physician  here.  He 
is  the  greatest  villain  I  ever  knew.  Now,  Chick,  how 
did  you  know  he  was  here?" 

"I  knew  there  was  no  piano  in  the  box,  and  I  con- 
r  eluded  he  must  have  traveled  in  it  with  the  two  girls.  ] 
I  found  that  piano  came  here  via  Eastern  Star  Trans-,? 
portation  Company's  car  number  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one ;  through  car." 

"You  have  done  well,  Chick;  Now,  if  you  will  let 
the  chief  take  ,  you  somewhere  where  you  can  trans- 
form yourself  from  a  tramp  to  Chick,  I  will  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Mortimer."  • 

Just  as,  day  was  breaking,  three  men  left  the  chief's 
house,  and,  walking  rapidly,  did  not  pause  until  they 
reached  the  magnificent  residence  of  Doctor  Quartz. 

One  of  them  was  the  chief,  another  was  Chick,  and 
the  third  was  Nick, iCarter,  still;  in  the  character  of 
Nicholas,    The -first 'two  also  vvere  disguised. 

At  the  top  of  the  doorstep  Nick  stretched' out  at  full  ^ 
length,  while  Chick  rang  the  bell. 

Presently  a  voice  inquired  through  a  speaking  tube 
what  was  wanted.      '  , 

Chick  answered : 

"A  friend  of  ours  has  fallen  in  a  cataleptic  fit.  Will 
you  see  what  you  can  do  for  him?" 

A.  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened,  and  they  were 
told  to  carry  the  man  into  the  office. 

"The  doctor  \yill  be' down  in  a.  momeiitj."  added  the 
servant.  '  '  ,^  , : 

Nick  was  stretched  at  fyll  length  upon  a  sofa.,  ; 

The  doctor  soon  came  in.  The  chief  silently  pointed 
his  finger  toward  Nick.  .  .  /.r./ 

Doctor  Quartz  drew  near  and  bent  over,  him.,-- 

Then  he  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation,  straightened 
up,  and  placed  his  hand  suddenly  upon  his  pocket. 

But  Chick  was  upon  him  before  he  could  driaw  a 
kweapon. 
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Nick  leaped  up  to  give  aid,  and  the  chief  also  took 
a  hand. 

For  several  moments  the  struggle  was  tem&£L— _ 
powerful  was  Doctor  Quartz  that  even  the  com4 
jbined  strength  of  Nick  Carter  and  Chick  was  hardly] 
(a  J3jatch  for  him.     .  .  — ss-  ^ 

But#ie  was  overpowered  at  last,  and  three  sets  of 
handcufifs  were  placed  upon  his  wrists  behind  his  back.  | 

"Doctor,"  said  Nick,  with  a  smile,  when  the  wily  f 
physician  was  finally  lodged  in  his  cell,  "you  see  that  | 
Nick  Carter  is  not  dead  yet."  | 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  rubbing  his  manacled  \ 
hands,  with  that  same  soft  smile  which  he  never  for-  \ 
got,  "but  he  is  never  safe  until  Doctor  Quartz  is  dead.  [ 
If  I  live  to  escape  from  here,  friend  Carter,  I  will  do  | 
you  the  honor  of  kilHng  you  in  a  most  scientific 
manner."  I 

The  doctor's  accomplice,  who  was  known  as  Mrs.  ^ 
Mortimer,  was  also  arrested.  \ 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  crimes  against  \ 
the  physician,  and  the  woman  who  called  herself  Laura  | 
Mortimer,  and  Oscar  Burns  were  convicted  as  acces-  [ 
sories.  I 

And  thus  was  solved  the  mystery  of  the  piano  box.  I 

Out  of  his  strange  venture  Jeremy  Store  is  said  to 
have  acquired  a  fortune. 

THE  END.  , 

The  startling  manner  in  which  Nick  Carter  became 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  thirteen  of  his  enemies  to  take 
his  life,  and  how  these  desperate  criminals  proceeded 
to  attempt  to  carfy  out  the  plans  they  had  made  to 
effect  their  object,  make  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
stories  of  detective  adventures  and  misadventures  that 
ever  has  be  in  told.  This  will  appear  in  the  next  issue 
of  this  weekly — Number  780,  to  be  published  on  De- 
cember 9th.  It  will  be  entitled  "Doctor  Quartz's  Oath ; 
or,  Nick  Carter  and  the  Criminal  Compact." 


The  P 
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By' GEORGE  PARSONS  BRADFORD. 

(Two  Part  Story.) 

CHAPTER  1. 

IN  SIGHT  OF  LAND, 

Something  later  than  three  o'clock,  on  a  smothering 
hot  afternoon,  the  steamer  Saturno,  of  the  Isthmus  & 
Golden  Gate  S.  S.  Company,  made  her  landfall. 

Dick  Scarlett,  leaning  over  the  port  railing,  near  the 
bows,  was  suddenly  aware  that  a  smudge  of  dark  blue 
had  pushed  itself  above  the  eastern  horizon' of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  It  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  rising 
storm  cloud,  but  Dick  thought  he  knew  better  than  that : 
it  was  land,  he  was  sure. 

The  boy's  eyes  brightened,  and  for  the  moment  lost 
the  uneasy  expression  they  had  worn  during  these  last 
few  days  of  the  voyage  down  the  coast.  Without  think- 
ing, he  sighed  with  relief  as  he  straightened  up,  throwing 
back  his  shoulders  as  if  ridding  them  of  a  weight;  the 
while  he  kept  his  gaze  fixed  hopefully  ahead. 


A  man  at  his  side  watched  the  boy  keenly,  veiling  his 
close  scrutiny  with  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  He  had 
just  come  up  from  a  lower  deck,  and  had  made  for  Dick 
Scarlett  as  if  he  had  been  long  seeking  him  eagerly.  But, 
though  he  had  now  been  near  him  for  several  minutes,  he 
had  not  yet  spoken. 

Presently,  however,  he  threw  the  butt  of  his  cigarette 
overboard,  moving  nearer  to  the  youth.  Dick  felt  his 
elbow  nudged  lightly,  and  looked  around  in  surprise  to 
meet  the  steady  stare  of  the  man's  beady  black  eyes. 

"The  Isthmus  of  Panama,"  said  the  latter  pleasantly, 
waving  his  hand  toward  the  growing  smudge. 

"I  know — Point  Mariata,"  Dick  replied,  rather  shortly, 
naming  the  westernmost  point  of  that  tongue  of  land 
which  sticks  out  from  the  southern  coast  of  the  isthmus 
to  inclose  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

Turning  his  shoulder  coldly  toward  the  man,  he  edged 
a  foot  or  so  away,  wishing  to  indicate  that  he  wanted  to 
be  let  alone.  Somehow  instinctively  he  felt  an  aversion 
toward  the  smooth,  suave  Senor  Pirapo.  And,  besides, 
Mr.  Colville  had  been  careful  to  warn  Dick  to  make  as 
few  acquaintances  as  possible  aboard  the  Saturno. 

As  he  thought  of  this  last,  unconsciously  Dick's  hand 
moved  toward  the  breast  of  his  coat ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
realized  what  he  was  doing  he  arrested  his  arm  in  mid- 
action  and  dropped  it  easily  to  his  side,  at  the  same  time 
restraining  a  strong  desire  to  glance  behind  him,  and  see 
if  the  other  had  observed  the  self-betraying  action. 

"If  I  did  that,"  Dick  considered  quickly,  "I'd  be  giving 
myself  dead  away.  He  would  be  onto  me  in  one  little 
minute.    I  wonder  if  he  did  see,  now?" 

Pirapo  had,  and  was  maliciously  grinning  at  the  back 
of  the  boy's  head. 

"So!"  he  was  whispering  to  himself  in  Spanish. 
"There's  something  of  importance  in  that  pocket,  is  there, 
senor?" 

He  glanced  around  furtively.  Perhaps,  had  the  deck 
been  clear  rather  than  crowded  with  passengers  eager 
for  the  smell  of  land,  as  it  were,  or  had  it  been  night, 
and  a  dark  one,  Dick's  secret — if  he  really  possessed 
one — would  soon  have  been  the  property  of  the  Spanish- 
American. 

Pirapo  was  a  short  man,  dark  of  skin,  with  short  black 
hair  and  outrageous  black  mustaches.  His  thin,  curved 
nose  was  set  between  eyes  bright  and  black  as  shoe  but- 
tons, and  shifty.  The  way  he  carried  himself  suggested 
faintly  the  military  man,  although  he  wore  the  simple 
white  duck  coat  and  trousers,  the  broad  Panama  hat, 
and  the  high-heeled,  patent-leather  shoes  of  the  average 
South  American  civilian. 

He  was  a  citizen  of  Colombia,  he  asserted  loudly,  and 
a  patriot — which  meant  almost  anything  from  a  sup- 
porter of  the  government  to  a  rabid  revolutionist.  But 
at  present  he  seemed  very  much  interested  in  Dick  Scar- 
lett, who  was  an  unassuming  American — an  United 
States  of  American. 

"Point  Mariata?"  he  said,  in  English  now.  "Then 
you  know  this  land,  senor?  You  have  been  here  be- 
fore?" 

"No,"  Dick  answered,  trying  hard  to  be  polite,  "But 
I've  studied  geography." 
"You  are  going  far?" 
"I'm  going  home." 
"Across  the  isthmus,  then?" 
"I  guess  so." 
"And  beyond?" 
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'•Maybe." 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  getting 
a  whole  lot  of  information  in  return  for  his  trouble, 
Pirapo  persisted. 

"You  have  friends  in  Pa'nama?"  he  inquired  pleasantly, 
lighting  another  cigarette. 

"No,  I  have  not." 

Dick  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Saturno  was  rapidly 
raising  the  coast.  The  smudge  had  assumed  very  re- 
spectable proportions  by  now,  spreading  out  all  along 
the  eastern  sweep  of  the  horizon:  an  irregular,  burnpy 
line  which  suggested  a  mountainous  country.  Dick  re- 
flected that,  at  this  rate,  by  nightfall,  the  steamer  would 
be  safe  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Panama. 

"But  surely,  senor,  you  know  somebody  on  the  isth- 
mus?" the  Colombian  insisted. 

"I  do."  > 

"In  Colon  -  then?" 

"In  Aspinwall." 

"The  two  places  are  one;  the  town  is  known  by  both 
names,"  explained  the  other.  "Shall  you  stay  long?"  he 
added. 

This  was  getting  wearisome.  Dick  swung  about  on 
his  heel,  thoroughly  annoyed,  and  faced  his  inquisitor. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  sharply,  "if  you're  so  anxious 
to  know  all  about  me,  I'll  just  tell  you.  My  father  is 
consul  at  Aspinwall,  and  I'm  going  to  live  with  him." 

With  this  he  would  have  left,  but  Pirapo  detained  the 
boy,  placing  a  small,  dark,  delicate  hand  on  Dick's  arm. 

"A  thousand  apologies,  seiior,"  he  muttered.  "I  did 
not  think  to  offend.  Believe  me,  I  was  but  interested  in 
you,  since  you  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  age  as  my 
own  son.    Pardon  me." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  sir — sorry  I  seemed  rude,"  said 
Dick  awkwardly.  He  was  quite  uncomfortable,  wishing 
that  the  man  would  remove  his  hand.  But  Pirapo  seemed 
bent  on  detaining  him. 

"And  how  did  you  leave  your  uncle?"  he  demanded. 

"My  uncle?" 

"The  Senor  Colville?" 

"He's  no  relation  of  mine,  sir." 

"Ah-h!  I  had  thought — but  no  matter.  Is  he  better, 
do  you  think?" 

"I'll  go  and  see,"  Dick  hastened  to  say,  grateful  of  the 
chance  to  get  away. 

He  left  Pirapo,  who  turned  a  sweet,  innocent  smile  to- 
ward the  coast  of  Panama;  and  went  below  to  the  state- 
room which  he  shared  with  a  man  in  whose  company  he 
was  traveling — Mortimer  Colville,  an  American,  and  a 
friend  of  Dick's  father,  John  Scarlett. 

It  so  happened  that  the  previous  consul  at  Panama 
City  had  recently  died  without  attending  to  the  formality 
of  warning  the  home  government  of  his  intentions  to 
do  so.  The  isthmus  is  saturated  with  yellow  fever,  a 
devastating  disease  which  seizes  its  victim  unawares 
and  runs  its  course  swiftly. 

Mortimer  Colville  had  been  chosen  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington  to  fill  the  vacant  post — an  important  one. 
In  San  Francisco,  while  waiting  for  his  steamer,  he  had 
run  across  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  who  was  similarly 
occupied. 

Finding  that  the  young  man — Dick  Scarlett  was  hardly 
more  than  seventeen — was  en  route  to  join  his  parent, 
at  Aspinwall,  or  Colon,  Mr.  Colville  had  proposed  that 
they  share  a  stateroom;  and  Dick  had  been  only  too  glad 
to  lind  some  one  that  he  knew  to  travel  with. 


He  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language,  whiqh 
is  spoken  almost  exclusively  on  the  isthmus,  and  al- 
though his  father  had  sent  him  minute  instructions  as 
to  the  line  of  travel  he  must  pursue,  Dick  felt  a  little 
timorous  about  venturing  into  an  unknown  country 
armed  only  with  blissful  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  cus- 
toms. With  Mr.  Colville  at  his  side,  he  felt  jissured 
that  everything  would  go  smoothly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newly  accredited  consul  to 
Panama  was  well  pleased  himself,  but  for  reasons  quite 
different  from  Dick's. 

At  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  Colombia  was  divided 
against  itself  on  the  question  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

That  is  to  say,  the  United  States  stood  ready  to  un- 
dertake the  digging  of  the  ditch  whenever  Colombia 
should  sign  the  treaty  authorizing  it  to  do  so— and  to 
pay  for  the  privilege.  Now,  the  Colombian  senate  had 
refused  its  permission,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
was  delaying  taking  action  on  the  matter.  It  was  believed 
that  the  latter  house  was  favorable  to  the  project  of  the 
United  States;  should  it  so  signify,  the  senate  would 
probably  come  around. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  ugly  rumors  afloat;  that  Co- 
lombia was  trying  to  bluff  the  United  States  into  pay- 
ing more  for  the  right  to  construct  the  canal  than  it  had 
offered ;  that  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  on  both 
houses  by  the  advocates  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal 
scheme;  and  that  other  countries  who  wished  to  build 
and  own  the  canal  for  their  own  profit  were  diplomati- 
cally hindering  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  hope  that 
finally  the  United  States  would  abandon  the  business  in 
disgust. 

Matters  being  as  they  were — at  a  delicate  stage,  to  say 
the  least — the  United  States  had  intrusted  to  Mr.  Col- 
ville's  care  for  safe  delivery  special  and  secret  dispatches 
and  instructions  for  our  consul-general  at  Bogota,  the 
Colombian  capital — so  secret  and  of  such  irnportance 
that  it  was  not  deemed  wise  even  to  cable  them  in  cipher. 

Mr.  Colville  feared  that,  should  it  in  any  way  become 
known  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  these  dispatches,  at- 
tempts to  get  them  from  him  might  be  made  by  enemies 
unknown: 

This  suspicion  was  heightened  by  the  fact,_of  which 
he  soon  became  uneasily  aware,  that  he  was  being  closely 
watched  while  in  San  Francisco.  Though  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  in  little  danger,  if  any,  while  on  United  States 
soil,  yet  he  feared  greatly  that  something  might  happen 
to  him  aboard  the  steamer,  or  in  Colombia,  before  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  his  trust. 
^  For  this  reason  he  was  comforted  by  the  thought  that 
he  was  to  share  his  stateroom  with  some  one  thoroughly 
to  be  .depended  upon  for  honesty  and  loyalty,  even  if 
that  some  one  was  no  more  than  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years.  And  later  he  found  cause  to  congratulate  himself 
yet  more  warmly  that  chance  had  crossed  his  path  with 
Dick  Scarlett's. 

For  on  the  first  morning  out  of  sight  of  the  Californian 
coast,  Colville  had  been  taken  suddenly,  alarmingly,  and 
mysteriously  ill.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the 
indisposition,  and  even  the  nature  of  the  malady  seemed 
to  be  unknown  to  the  ship's  surgeon. 

The, consul  was  forced  to  keep  his  bunk,  and  daily 
grew  weaker  and  yet  more  weak. 

It  was  in  the  last  stages  of  this  illness  that  Mr.  Colville 
had  at  length  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  accom- 
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ii  jlish  his  mission,  and  had  taken  Dick  wholly  into  his 
:onfidence. 

,  "My  boy,"  he  had  told  him  in  the  privacy  of  their 
e  nutual  cabin,  "the  chances  are  just  ten  to  one  that  I'll 
I  lever  lay  eyes  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  I'm  growing 
.  breaker  every  minute,  and  the  doctor  seems  to  think  that 
i  t's  a  question  of  a  few  hours  only  before  I  cash  in  my 
chips.  But  there's  a  package  under  my  pillow — here, 
)  ;ake  it— which  must  go  to  your  father  at  once,  and  with- 
;  [3Ut  fail. 

"Put  it  in  your  inside  pocket — the  very  insidest  pocket 
ty'ou  owii — and  don't  let  any  one  suspect  you  have  posses- 
sion of  it.  Take  the  first  train  you  can  catch  to  Aspin- 
wall,  and  don't  close  an  eye — don't  wink  even — until  you 
jiave  put  the  packet  in  your' father's  hands.    If  any  one 

should  try  to  get  it  from  you          Have  you  a  revolver  ?" 

"I  haven't,"  Dick  repHed,  "and  I  wouldn't  know  how 
io  use  one  if  I  had." 

"Well,  you  take  mine,  and  get  some  one  to  instruct  you 
in  its  use." 

"All  right,"  Dick  had  promised.  "I'll  do  just  as  you 
pay,  Mr.  Colville.  I  promise  you  that  this  envelope  will 
get  to  dad,  or  I  won't." 

Here  they  had  been  interrupted  by  the  steward  bringing 
in  Mr.  Colville's  invalid  lunch,  and  Dick  had  gone  on 
deck  hurriedly — first,  be  sure,  stowing  away  the  papers 
according  to  directions.  As  to  the  revolver,  he  thought, 
as  he  watched  for  the  first  sight  on  land,  that  could  wait 
until  they  got  ashore. 

I  He  was  thinking  of  the  weapon  as  he  went  below, 
leaving  the  Colombian  on  deck,  to  inquire  after  Mr. 
jColville's  health;  his  recent  conversation  with  Pirapo, 
[and  ^the  latter 's  persistence  coming  on  top  of  the  sick 
man's  warning,  had  thoroughly  alarmed  the  boy. 
I  He  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the  consul,  and  ask  his 
advice  immediately. 

"I'll  get  that  gun  now,"  he  was  thinking  as  he  passed 
through  the  saloon,  "and  if  Mr.  Colville's  well  enough, 
he  can  show  me  how  to  load  the  thing.  I  reckon  I  know 
how  to  point  it  and  pull  the  trigger  all  right.  If  I  don't, 
l  can't  amount  to  much.    Whe-ew !" 

He  had  opened  the  stateroom  door,  and  stepped  within. 
Instantly  he  staggered  back,  out  into  the  saloon,  gasp- 
ing, choking,  staring  at  the  black  oblong  of  the  open  door 
with  eyes  that  were  filled  with  horror. 

The  air  of  the  sick  room  was  heavy,  cloying  with  the 
the  sweetish  fumes  of  chloroform, 

Dick  knew  that  no  breathing  being  could  be  alive  in 
that  atmosphere. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PENNILESS  IN  PANAMA. 

An  hour  passed,  during  which,  it  seemed  to  the  boy's 
overwrought  imagination,  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  night- 
mare. Men  moved  about  him,  spoke  to  him,  offered  their 
condolences,  their  advice — Dick  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Colville  was  dead,  a  victim  to  chloroform.  There 
seerned  to  be  a  general  impression  that  it  was  a  case  of 
suicide,  that  the  consul  had  in  desperation  tried  to  hasten 
what  threatened  to  be  a  lingering  death ;  but  Dick  re- 
fused to  take  this  view  of  the  case. 

He  did  not  believe  that  his  friend  had  been  the  kind 
of  man  who  was  afraid  to  face  death — even  in  its  slow- 
est form,,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 


persons  aboard  the  Saterno  who  might  have  had  occa- 
sion to  put  the  consul  out  of  the  world. 

For  one  thing,  as  soon  as  he  partially  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  his  terrible  discovery,  he  had  glanced  hastily 
about  the  cabin,  and  noted  that  it  was  in  an  extreme  of 
disorder.  Everything  therein  was  turned  topsy-turvy, 
which,  to  Dick's  mind,  indicated  that  some  one  had 
searched  it  thoroughly — some  one  who  certainly  was  not 
the  man  now  dead,  since  he  had  been  too  weak  even  to 
roll  out  of  his  berth. 

And  Dick  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to  what  the  in- 
truder— the  criminal—the  murderer — had  been  looking 
for;  and  if  he  was  right,  if,  indeed,  tW  American  had 
left  the  world  by  other  hands  than  his  own,  Dick  con- 
sidered that  he  had  been  killed  accidentally  by  some  per- 
son, or  persons,  who  had  administered  the  chloroform 
with  the  idea  of  rendering  the  sick  man  unconscious  until 
they  had  had  time  to  search  his  effects. 

In  such  case,  in  all .  probability,  they  had  been  dis- 
turbed while  at  work,  and  had  made  a  hurried  escape 
without  troubling  to  relieve  their  victim  from  the  stupor 
induced  by  the  overliberal  application  of  the  drug. 

It  was  some  comfort  to  the  lad  to  think  that  the  mur- 
derer, or  murderers,  as  the  case  might  be,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  that  which  they  sought,  and  which 
Dick  himself  possessed — the  secret  dispatches;  but  he 
gave  little  consideration  to  that.  In  the  main  his  mind 
was  filled  with  pity  and  sorrow  for  the  dead  man,  and 
the  horror  for  the  manner  of  his  taking  off. 

As  for  his  own  case,  he  thought  of  it  hardly  once, 
desperate  as  it  might  well  be;  for,  with  Mr.  Colville 
dead,  the  unknown  enemies  who  had  gone  to  the  length 
of  murdering  him  for  the  sake  of  what  he  carried,  would 
transfer  their  attention  to  his  traveling  companion,  and 
there  was  no  particular  grounds  for  a  belief  that  they 
would  treat  the  youth  any  more  tenderly  than  they  had 
the  man. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  Dick  found  himself  confront- 
ing the  captain  of  the  Saturno,  in  the  captain's  private 
stateroom. 

This  man  was  a  German,  slow  of  thought,  heavy,  stub- 
born— and  very  angry  at  the  time,  for  reasons  of  his 
own. 

"Well,"  he  demanded  of  the  boy,  "you  insisted  on  a 
private  interview  with  me?    What  do  you  want?" 

Dick  stared  at  him  stupidly  for  a  moment.  He  was 
still  almost  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow,  and  had 
hardly  come  to  a  realization  of  what  had  happened.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  asked  for  an  interview  with 
the  captain,  but  was  obliged  to  collect  his  thoughts  be- 
fore he  could  answer  the  question.  Then  

"I  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,"  he  said  respectfully,  "what 
steps  you  intend  to  take?" 

"About  what?" 

"About  catching  Mr,  Colville's  murderer,  sir." 

"His_  what?"-the  captain  almost  screamed.  "What  are 
you  driving  at?  Murderer?  Who  is  murdered,  young 
man  ?" 

"Why  ?"  replied  Dick,  astonished,  "what  do  you  think 
it  was  that  happened  to  Mr.  Colville?" 

The  captain  banged  on  the  table  with  his  fist. 

"A  plain  case  of  suicide,"  he  roared.  "Who  says 
anything  else?" 

"I  do,  sir,"  said  Dick  firmly,  but  still  respectfully.  He 
saw  that  the  man  was  not  going  to  "admit  that  a  crime 
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had  been  committed  on  his  vessel,  though  at  the  time 
he  didn't  understand  why. 

"Mr.  Colville  was  killed,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "and  I  de- 
mand an  inquir}'  before  we  get  into  port  and  the  critninal 
can  escape — for  he  must  be  aboard  this  ship  now." 

The  captain's  little  eyes — small  like  a  pig's,  and  hidden 
in  rolls  of  fat — gleamed  wickedly. 

"You  can  demand  and  be  hanged  to  you!"  he  thun- 
dered. "There  won't  be  any  inquiry.  I  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Colville  met  death  by  his  own  hand. 

"He  committed  suicide — that's  all  there  is  about  it. 
The  bottle  was  found  clutched  firmly  in  one  hand,  with 
some  of  the  chloroform  still  in  it,  and  with  the  other  hand 
he  was  holding  to  his  face  the  handkerchief  which  he 
had  used  to  administer  the  drug.  I  don't  want  any 
plainer  proofs  of  suicide  than  that.   Do  you?" 

"I  do,  sir.  How  did  he  get  the  drug?  He  had  none 
of  it  with  him." 

"How  do  you  know  he  hadn't;'  Would  you  swear  to 
that  on  the  witness  stand?  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't 
care  much  how  he  got  it.  I  know  he  had  it,  no  matter 
how,  and  that  he  used  it,  and" — the  captain's  face  grew 
purple  with  rage — "it'll  give  my  ship  a  bad  name,  suicide 
will — almost  as  bad  as  if  he  had  been  really  murdered, 
as  you  claim." 

"And  as  he  was,"  the  boy  maintained  obstinately, 
f  The  captain  stared  at  him,  with  a  dull  gleam  of  rage 
in  his  little  eyes.    Still,  he  controlled  his  temper. 

"What  makes  you  think  that?  What  motive  could 
there  be?"  he  demanded. 

"Robbery  might  be  one  motive,"  Dick  told  him.  "The 
stateroom  had  been  thoroughly  ransacked  by  thieves." 
.■  "Ah!    And  what  did  they  take?" 
,  "I  don't  know,  sir." 

"You're  not  sure  anything  was  taken?" 

"Not  positive."  . 

"There,  you  see !"  The  captain  waved  a  rat,  greasy 
hand  with  an  offensive  air  of  finality.  "You  don't  prove 
anything,  after  all.    You  only  suspect." 

"I'm  sure,  all  the  same." 

"Did  Mr.  Colville  carry  a  large  sum  of  money  with 
him?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Dick  was  obliged  to  confess  again. 

"Well,  then,  admitting  that  he  was  killed  by  some  per- 
son unknown,  what  makes  you  think  that  a  thief  com- 
mitted the  crime  ?" 

Dick  was  silent ;  he  could  not  answer  without  disclosing 
'chat  concerning  which  Mr.  Colville  had  sworn  him  to 
secrecy. 

The  captain  went  on  triumphantly:  "Do  you  know  of 
any  reason  why  a  thief,  who  presumably  wants  all  the 
money  he  can  get,  should  pick  out  your  friend  rather 
than  that  rich  Calif ornian  next  door  to  your  stateroom? 
He  could  have  made  a  big  haul  from  him." 

Dick  realized  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  any  fur- 
ther. The  captain  was  plainly  set  against  the  murder 
theory,  and  while  Dick  thought  he  knew  very  well  what 
the  criminal  had  been  after,  he  dared  not  take  even  the 
captain  into  his  confidence  on  that  subject. 

"No,"  he  replied  grudgingly;  "but  I  don't  agree  with 
vou.  But — but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  body 
of  Mr.  Colville?" 

Evidently  in  a  better  temper  since  he  had  managed 
to  talk  down  the  boy,  the  captain  considered  the  ques- 
tion more  courteously ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  he 
should  turn  over  the  corpse  to  the  Colombian  authorities 


in  Panama,  to  be  held  subject  to  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Scarlett,  in  Aspinwall.  Since  there  was  no  consul  in 
Panama,  then  the  American's  body  could  not  be  delivered 
to  him  for  burial. 

Mr.  Colville's  baggage  the  captain  was  to  hold  until 
his  return  from  the  trip  down  the  South  American  coast 
by  which  time  Mr.  Scarlett  would  be  able  to  advise  hirr 
as  to  its  final  disposition.  Dick  was  to  see  that  everything 
was  packed  away  securely. 

He  turned  to  leave  the  cabin,  when  his  temper  got  the 
best  of  him,  ^tnd  he  faced  the  captain  once  again  angrily 

"One  last  word,  sir,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  under- 
stand very  distinctly  that  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all.  I 
have  demanded  of  you  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Colville's 
death,  and  you've  refused  me.  I'll  tell  my  father,  and 
the  United  States  government  will  have  something  to  say 
to  you  on  the  subject!" 

A  string  of  German  profanity,  with  an  admixture  of 
Spanish  and  English,  followed  him  out  through  the  door 
but  Dick  did  not  stop  to  listen.  The  Saturno  was  near- 
ing  the  harbor  now,  and  he  haA  not  a  minute  to  lose. 

He  went  below  to  his  cabin,  and,  stepping  about  softly 
as  though  he  feared  to  waken  the  sleeper  beneath  the 
sheet  in  the  lower  berth,  packed  all  of  his  own  and  Mr 
Colville's  belongings.  In  the  middle  of  the  operation 
while  busying  himself  with  the  dead  man's  writing  desk 
and  stationery,  he  stopped,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought 
and  locked  the  door. 

And  so  absorbed  did  he  become  in  his  subsequeni 
actions  that  he  never  noticed  that  the  ship  had  come  tc 
anchor;  and  the  steward  had  to  knock  twice  upon  his 
door  to  inform  him  that  it  was  time  to  go  ashore. 

As  the  Saturno  was  a  mail  steamer,  with  stops  to  make 
farther  south  on  the  Pacific  coast,  she  anchored  in  the 
roadstead,  and  transferred  her  passengers  to  the  land  ir 
boats,  the  luggage  being  removed  in  lighters. 

Dick,  being  informed  that  the  last  boat  was  leaving  foi 
the  city,  hurriedly  caught  up  his  coat  and  ran  on  deck 
leaving  the  baggage,  which  he  had  strapped  up,  to  be 
taken  to  the  lighters  by  porters.  He  slid  hastily  dowr 
the  gangway,  and  was  rowed  ashore. 

The  boy  was  much  confused ;  and  everything  was 
strange  to  him.  His  thoughts  ran  here  and  there,  con 
flicting.  He  was  wondering,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
how  to  find  the  railway  terminal,  how  to  get  word  to  hi 
father  in  Aspinwall,  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  get 
there  himself,  what  the  fare  would  be,  whether  or  not  be 
would  be  interfered  with,  and  what,  in  such  case,  he 
should  do. 

The  town,  as  he  approached  it  from  the  water,  there- 
fore made  little  impression  on  him.  He  remembered  il 
afterward  as  curiously  like  pictures  he  had  seen  o 
Venice;  on  the  water  front  the  houses  overhung  so  that 
he  thought  they  must  be  built  on  piles.  Farther  inland 
many  houses  arose  upon  the  hillside — ditn  blurs  of  ligh 
color  against  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

He  happened  to  be  the  sole  passenger  on  this  boat 
and  the  instant  he  had  stepped  ashore  the  signal  wa; 
given,  and  the  craft  disappeared  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  upon  the  bay. 

He  turned  suddenly  and  called,  but  got  no  answer.  H( 
had  forgotten  to  inquire  the  way  to  the  railway  station 

"Well,"  he  considered  thoughtfully,  "I  reckon  I  car 
find  it  for  myself  if  I  wander  around  enough ;  or  perhap 
I  can  find  some  one  who  will  direct  me.  Wish  I  couk; 
speak  Spanish." 
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He  ran  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  started  instantly. 
Abruptly  he  stopped,  with  an  exclamation  of  despair. 

In  his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  to  get  his  pocketbook 
from  his  suit  case.  He  was  alone  in  a  most  strange  land, 
and— absolutely  penniless ! 


TO  BE  CONCLUDED. 


After  the  Paper  Went  to  Bed. 

By  M.  J.  REYNOLDS. 

Barton  sat  alone  in  the  city  editor's  room,  which  was 
a  glass  case"  partitioned  off  from  the  center  of  the  bar- 
racklike apartment  where  the  reporters  wrote.  It  was 
an  unholy  hour  in  the  morning.  Barton  had  stayed  to 
put  the  paper  to  bed. 

i  _  It  was  now  out,  for  good  or  ill,  beats  or  no  beats,  wend- 
ing its  way  through  the  silent  streets  of  the  city,  or 
speeding  over  the  State  by  the  three-o'clock  morning 
train. 

In  a  Western  city  just  large  enough  to  support  four 
dailies,  two  morning  and  two  afternoon,  the  rivalry  in 
the  local  department  exceeds  in  keenness  and  bitterness 
anything  else  in  the  newspaper  .world.  Everybody  reads 
both  morning  and  afternoon  papers. 

They  lie  side  by  side  on  every  office  desk  and  cafe 
table. 

A  good,  exclusive  story  in  one  is  noted  and  cohi- 
■mented  on  by  the  entire  reading  population,  including  the 
managing  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  paper  which  does 
not  have  it, 

A  number  of  years  of  this  sort  of  thing,  seasoned  with 
late  hours  and  the  dominance  of  a  proprietor  who  was 
not  a  gentleman,  because,  it  was  popularly  supposed,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  be,  had  left  Barton  in  the  clutches 
of  the  common  enemy  of  the  profession,  insomnia. 

Just  at  this  time  the  extra  copy  for  the  anniversary 
edition  was  to  be  read. 

The  Leader  was  getting  out  a  monstrous  special  edi- 
tion to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  the  State. 

The  copy  for  it  had  been  piling  up  for  days,  and  Bar- 
ton, under  the  strain  of  his  continuous  sleeplessness, 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  the  stuff  out  of  the 
way  during  regular  hours.  ' 

So,  as  he  could  not  sleep,  anyway,  he  had  been  stay- 
ing nights  to  read  copy  for  the  special  after  the  paper 
went  to  bed. 

There  was  a  stack  of  it  now,  a  foot  high,  in  front 
of  him,  and  he  surveyed  it  with  a  numb  disinclination 
for  work.  The  figiires  and  statistics  with  which  it 
abounded  swam  in  his  head. 

"Well,  here  goes,"  he  said  finally.  He  pulled  a  black 
bottle  out  from  under  his  desk,  and  took  a  long  drink. 

For  some  time  Barton  had  been  reading  copy  on  the 
black  bottle.  This  worried  him,  for  he  knew  it  was 
working  under  the  whip  instead  of  oats,  and  that  he  must 
sooner  or  later  pay  the  penalty. 

But  he  did  not  see  anything  else  that  could  be  done  just 
|at  that  time. 

,  His  only  brother  had  had  a  long  and  expensive  ill- 
less,  during  which  Barton  had  been  paying  his  doctor's 
^.ills  and  supporting  his  family. 

j  _  He  could  not  afford  a  vacation  until  this  drain  upon 
lim  was  removed,  and  he  knew  well  enough  he  would 
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not  sleep  until  he  had  enjoyed  a  vacation,  and  a  good 
one,  too. 

Nevertheless,  he  never  took  a  pull  out  of  the  black 
bottle  without  being  haunted  by  moral  as  well  as  pru- 
dential qualms.  Barton  had  been  brought  up  in  a  total- 
abstinence  household,  and  he  could  never  get  over  the 
notion  that  there  was  something  a  little  wrong  in  the  act 
of  drinking  intoxicants  per  se,  irrespective  of  its  effects. 

It  was  probably  for  the  reason  that  his  system  was  not 
pickled  with  it  that  it  furnished  such  a  strong  and  im- 
mediate mental  stimulus. 

Barton  could  read  copy  on  the  black  bottle,  even  when 
it  got  into  his  legs,  and  made  those  long  members  weave 
incontinently  about  at  the  most  inopportune  moments. 

So  to-night  Barton  spurred  his  tired  brain  to  its  task 
by  the  customary  stimulus. 

The  city  grew  silent  in  a  way  the  metropolis  never 
does.  The  great  presses  below  had  ceased  their  throb, 
the  muffled  clamor  that  came  up  from  the  alley  entrance, 
where  the  city-circulation  man  nightly  handled  his  gang 
of  paper-route  men  and  boys,  died  away. 

The  street  car  outside  stopped,  and  Barton  knew  he 
had  a  three-mile  walk  home  before  it  started  up  again. 

The  sharp  hoof  beats  from  belated  cabs  grew  infre- 
quent. The  paper  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  city  was 
asleep. 

Barton  had  worked,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  sev- 
eral resorts  to  the  black  bottle.  He  had  attacked  the 
toughest  part  of  the  anniversary  special  copy  to-night, 
the  mines.  He  had  thrown  out  the  Cloud  County  report 
entire,  as  "fierce,"  and  had  made  a  note  to  send  a  staff 
man  to  Cloud  City  the  next  day,  when,  happening  to  look 
down,  he  saw  a  sight  which  surprised  him. 

A  white  kitten  sat  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

He  gazed  at  it  in  dull  astonishment.  How  did  the 
thing  get  there  ?  As  he  looked  the  apparition  suddenly 
changed  its  position  and  stood  on  its  head. 

Instantly  an  element  of  wild  fear  entered  Barton's 
befuddled  imagination.  He  knew  now  that  the  cat  was 
not  real.    No  cat  stood  on  its  head, 

"I've  got  *em,"  he  muttered  hoarsely.  "It's  come  at 
last." 

He  peered  uncertainly  out  into  the  big  office,  lit  with  one 
flickering  jet.    It  was  eerie  and  forlorn. 

Ghosts  of  old  scandals  seemed  to  squeak  and  gibber  in 
obscure  corners.  Old  divorce  suits,  dragged  unwillingly 
to  the  light  of  day ;  old  family  troubles  glaringly  exposed, 
seemed  to  hang  heavily  in  the  air.  Old  love  letters,  read 
in  court,  gayly  furnished  for  the  delectation  of  the  multi- 
tude, seemed  to  whisper  their  rifled  secrets  anew. 

Murderers  who  had  stalked  through  the  pages  of  the 
Leader  seemed  to  be  stalking  through  the  office  without. 
Suicides  seemed  to  be  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  as  they 
had  hung  from  glaring  headlines  in  the  Leader. 

Defeated  candidates  counted  over  lost  campaign  ex- 
penses with  pallid  hands,  and  cursed  the  Leader,  Fig- 
ures from  old  cartoons,  ingeniously  designed  to  wound 
and  humiliate,  stepped  down  from  the  originals  on  the 
walls,  and  pointed  dumb  fingers  at  Barton. 

With  sick  repulsion,  he  realized  how  much,  how  much 
of  it  all,  all  that  made  the  Leader  both  famous  and  no- 
torious, had  emanated  from  his  brain, 

A  sudden,  ghastly,  accusing  company  seemed  to  peo- 
ple the  outer  office ;  and  inside,  the  phantom  cat  still  stood 
on  its  head. 

Barton  inspected  the  darkest  corners  gingerly. 
"Time  for  snakes  to  be  hanging  out  there,"  he  whis- 
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pered.  "Thought  they  always  came  first.  Most  appro- 
priate thing  in  the  world,  though.  Newspaper  man. 
Office  cat.    Sensational  coincidence.    Important  if  true." 

As  Barton  muttered  these  broken  ejaculations,  he  peered 
leerily  at  the  cat  again. 

The  thing  was  now  seated  on  its  haunches,  with  its 
little  paws  held  up  in  an  absurdly  supplicating  way,  evi- 
dently saying  its  prayers.  This  settled  it.  No  cat  said 
its  prayers. 

Nothing  real  would  say  its  prayers  in  a  newspaper 
office. 

Barton  watched  the  cat,  fascinated,  and  all  the  time 
was  conscious  of  grisly  presences  in  the  outside  office. 

"They'll  chase  in  here  pretty  soon,"  he  muttered. 
"Bound  to  get  after  me.  Every  bit  of  filth  that  ever  got 
into  the  local  is  out  there.  And  they  all  blame  it  on 
me." 

None  of  the  good  things  the  Leader  had  done  seemed 
to  resurrect.  The  new  post  office  it  had  forced  from  the 
government ;  the  hospital  it  had  built ;  the  city  improve- 
ment society  it  had  fostered ;  the  reform  movement  it  had 
led — all  remained  coldly  aloof.  Barton  reflected  on  this 
with  bitter  cynicism. 

And  the  white  cat  was  turning  somersaults. 

When  Barton  saw  this  he  made  up  what  was  serving 
him  at  the  moment  for  a  mind. 

"I've  got  to  get  out  of  this,"  he  said,  arising.  "The 
copy  can  go  to  hell.  The  paper  can  go  to  hell.  The 
old  man  can  go  to  hell.  I've  got  to  get  some  sleep,  or 
I'll  be  seeing  white  cats  all  over  the  ranch.  When  I  see 
cats  in  the  copy  it's  time  to  stop." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  and  walked  unsteadily  out. 
On  the  street  he  looked  behind  him.  The  white  cat  was 
following  him. 

This  gave  Barton  a  strong  shock.  He  remembered  a 
French  story  of  a  man  who  was  observed  for  years  to 
look  behind  him  at  every  other  step,  and  when  he  came 
to  die  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  seeing  a  leopard 
following  him  all  this  time. 

"But  I  haven't  been  taking  absinthe,"  said  Barton  pa- 
thetically. 

"I  suppose  a  snake  wriggling  along  behind  me  would 
be  worse.  Still,  this  is  disturbing — ^very.  Good  stuff 
too,  if  the  Star  could  only  get  onto  it." 

He  collided  with  a  lamp-post,  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"Beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  with  intense  gravity. 

But  the  idea  that  the  rival  paper  might  get  hold  of  his 
plight,  and  make  copy  out  of  him,  had  entered  into  Bar- 
ton's mentality.  He  now  seemed  to  see,  painted  on  the 
dark  before  him,  the  first  line  of  a  scare  head,  running 
across  the  top  of  a  front  page : 

"KITTEN  PURSUED  ME,"  SAYS  BARTON. 

And  under  it,  in  smaller  type : 

"A.  J.  Barton,  Employee  of  a  Pawnee  Paper,  is  Fol- 
lowed by  Feline  Hallucinations." 

Fiendish  little  cats  seemed  to  be  dancing  and  wriggling 
around  the  great  circus-poster  letters  of  this  headline. 

So,  when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching.  Barton 
started  to  run.  When  he  did  this,  the  white  cat  gave  a 
light,  swift  leap,  and  lit  on  his  shoulder. 

In  the  overwrought  condition  of  Barton's  nerves,  this 
was  enough  to  send  them  toppling  over  the  edge.  The 
thing  was  not  content  to  follow.  It  was  going  to  attack 
him. 

He  gave  a  hoarse  cry,  stumbled  forward,  and  fell. 


When  Barton  awoke  he  was  m  a  strange  room.  It 
was  a  very  neat,  dainty  little  room,  and  he  could  not  place 
it.  It  seemed  to  be  a  woman's  room,  and  Barton  could 
not  understand  how  he  got  into  it. 

"One  might  think  I  was  married,  and  this  were  my 
wife's  room,"  he  pondered  uncertainly.  "I  probably  am 
married,  and  don't  know  it.  I  don't  seem  to  know  any- 
thing." 

His  head  felt  like  an  aggregation  of  warm  hasty  pud- 
ding, through  which  floated  memories  of  the  hideous 
pipe  dreams  of  the  night  before. 

The  horrid  phantoms  of  the  local  room,  he  was  pleased 
to  note,  had  vanished. 

Apparently  they  could  not  penetrate  this  little  pink- 
and-white  bower.  But  things  were  still  so  cloudy  and 
uncertain  that  he  was  not  surprised  to  see  Miss  Carroll's 
face  gradually  outline  itself  beside  his  bed. 

Miss  Carroll  did  society  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
local  the  rest  of  the  time.  He  thought  it  strange  that 
she  should  appear  to  him  rather  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  reporters,  but  set  it  down  to  his  condition. 

As  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  unlikely  than 
that  he  should  be  in  bed,  and  that  Miss  Carroll  should 
be  sitting  beside  him,  naturally  that  was  what  he  im- 
agined. 

"She's  better  than  snakes,  anyway,"  he  muttered. 

Suddenly  he  saw  something  that  startled  him  fearfully. 
The  white  kitten  was  sitting  in  Miss  Carroll's  lap.  He 
arose  on  one  arm,  and  said,  in  a  horrified  tone : 

"For  God's  sake,  put  it  down!" 

Miss  Carroll  imimediately  put  the  kitten  down.  Then 
she  laughed,  and  picked  it  up  again. 

"I'm  so  used  to  doing  what  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Barton," 
said  she,  "that  I  obey  instinctively.  But,  really,  it's  all 
right.    It's  a  real  cat." 

"A  real  cat  ?"  said  Barton  unbelievingly. 

"Yes,  it  was  Madame  Peperoni's,"  replied  Miss  Carroll. 

These  simple  words  explained  nearly  everything  to  Bar- 
ton. Madame  Peperoni  had  come  to  the  town  with  an 
animal  show  two  weeks  before.  Falling  ill,  she  had  re- 
mained behind  when  the  show  went  on.  Miss  Carroll  had 
got  a  special  from  the  woman  on  her  arrival,  and  had 
reported  her  funeral  later. 

"This  was  her  best  trick  cat,"  said  Miss  Carroll.  "I 
was  able  to  do  her  some  small  kindnesses  during  her  ill- 
ness, and  she  asked  me  to  take  the  cat,  and  give  it  a 
good  home.  I  took  the  kitten  to  the  office  yesterday  after- 
noon, but  you  know  you  told  me  when  I  called  you  up 
that  I  could  go  directly  home  after  getting  that  Sunday 
special,  and  I  entirely  forgot  the  poor  cat.  I  sat  up  late 
.  reading,  and  I  was  just  going  to  bed.  when  I  happened 
to  think  of  her.  You  know  our  flat  is  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  office,  and  I  thought  I'd  just  take  a  run  down  on 
the  chance  that  you  were  staying  late,  and  I  could  get  in 
and  get  her." 

"But  where  am  I?"  interjected  Barton. 

"Why,"  said  Miss  Carroll  readily,  "I  came  up  to  you 
just  as  you  fell.  I  got  a  policeman,  and  as  neither  of 
us  knew  exactly  where  you  lived,  and  we  were  so  near, 
I  just  had  you  brought  around  home,  and  papa  put  you 
to  bed.  You've  been  delirious  all  night,  and  told  all  about 
the  cat.  The  doctor  says  you  are  breaking  down  ^  from 
insomnia,  and  have  just  escaped  somethiiufg  serious." 

Barton  inspected  Miss  Carroll  narrowly,  but  she  seemed 
to  have  no  ulterior  suspicions.  ^ 

"But  what  did  the  thing  stand  on  its  head  at  me  for?' 
he  queried  weakly. 
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Miss  Carroll  laughed  softly. 

"Poor  pussy,"  she  said,  caressing  the  white  cat's  head. 
"She  was  starved.  She  managed  to  escape  from  her 
basket  and  find  you,  and  was  trymg  all  her  little  arts  upon 
you  to  soften  your  hard  heart,  and  make  you  give  her 
something  to  eat." 

Barton  thought  solemnly  over  this. 

"Well,  I  didn't  have  anything  for  her/'  he  said  at 
length,  "except  something  in  a  bottle." 

Miss  Carroll  looked  grave. 

"The  old  man  has  been  over,"  she  said  gently.  "He 
happened  to  just  strike  Doctor  Clenham,  and  the  doctor 
told  him  all  about  your  brother,  and  your  insomnia,  and 
everything — and — how  you  had  been  working  on  stimu- 
lants to  keep  going.  And  he  says  you  are  to  have  a 
month's  vacation,  with  salary,  and  passes  to  Los  An- 
geles." 

Barton  pondered  dazedly  over  this  for  a  while. 
"The  old  man  must  have  been  drunk,"  he  said  finally. 
*         *         Hi         *         *         *  * 

Barton  went  on  his  trip.  A  year  after  he  went  again. 
The  second  time  Miss  Carroll,  who  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  home  department,  went  with  him. 

The  trick  cat  occupies  an  honored  place  in  their  house, 
sitting  up  in  a  chair  of  her  own  at  the  table,  with  plate 
and  napkin,  and  partaking  of  dinner  straight  through, 
from  sou|t  to  coffee  and  ice  cream,  with  eerie  solemnity. 

THE  END. 


Fighting  in  Buckskin; 

Or.  GUARDING  THE  BORDER. 

By  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

.     CHAPTER  I. 
p    LORD  Fairfax's  ball. 

"Of  course,  you're  going,  Captain  Lee?" 

"To 'my  Lord  Fairfax's  ball?  Yes,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton is  to  be  there,  and  all  the  notables  of  the  country." 

"And  a  merry  time  it  will  be,"  responded  Lieutenant 
Vernon,  of  the  Young  Guardsmen.  "Lord  Fairfax  has 
prepared  for  the  event  in  great  style,  and,  now  that  the 
frontier  is  comparatively  peaceful,  we  might  as  well  have 
a  little  pleasure  as  not." 

"Peaceful,  did  you  say?"  and  Captain  Lee  smiled. 
"Have  you  heard  the  latest,  Frank?" 

"Oh,  I  have  heard  rumors  of  trouble  in  the  north  by 
the  redskins,  but  " 

"But  you  haven't  attached  much  importance  to  them, 
I  suppose.  It  is  quite  current  at  Fort  Loudon  that  the 
French  have  had  emissaries  among  the  Indians  ever  since 
the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  we  were  ordered  up  there  after  the  rascals.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  that  we  adopted  the  buckskin  when  we  did.  It 
is  so  serviceable  in  the  forest,  you  know — just  the  thing 
for  woodland  warfare." 

•  "What  has  become  of  Nimble  Ned?  He  left  us,  you 
know,  just  after  we  came  back  from  Duquesne." 

"He'll  turn  up  promptly  if  ther^  a  fight  brewing,  and 
we  may  hear  from  him  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 
The  Young  Guardsmen  are  within  short  call  " 

"And  ready  for  the  fray.    It  is  a  pity  the  frontier  has       "Well,  Mr.  One  Who  Knows,"  he  said,  "you  might  as 
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to  suffer  so  from  the  raids  of  the  reds.  France  treats 
them  so  well,  you  know — better  than  the  English  ever 
did ;  and  they  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  serve  their  mas- 
ters." 

While  the  foregoing  conversation  was  taking  place  be- 
tween Captain  Lee,  of  the  Young  Guardsmen,  and  his 
lieutenant,  Frank  Vernon,  old  Winchester  was  talking 
about  the  ball  to  be  given  by  Lord  Fairfax  that  night. 

This  was  the  same  Lord  Fairfax  who  had  brought  out 
Washington,  who,  when  a  youth  of  sixteen,  had  entered 
his  employ  as  surveyor,  climbing  up  step  by  step  in  the 
estimation  of  his  employer.  Lord  Fairfax  came  over  to 
this  country  years  before  the  opening  of  our  story  to 
look  after  a  vast  tract  of  land  lying  in  the  region  of  the 
Rappahannock,  and  the  surveying  of  this  tract  had  given 
Washington  his  first  real  knowledge  of  the  wilderness. 

Fairfax  had  settled  at  Winchester,  and,  being  im- 
mensely wealthy,  he  had  erected  there  one  of  the  finest 
mansions  in  Virginia,  where  he  entertained  'in  royal  style, 
his  guests  often  coming  hundreds  of  miles  to  accept  of 
the  hospitalities  of  his  home. 

W ashington,  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
was  always  one  of  the  favored  guests. 

He  came  often  to  Winchester,  for  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  days  when  he  commanded  at  Fort  Loudon,  and  went 
from  that  historic  place  to  win  fame  in  the  war  still  rag- 
ing between  France  and  England  in  North  America. 

Shortly  after  meeting  Lieutenant  Vernon,  Captain  Lee, 
of  the  Young  Guardsmen,  repaired  to  his  room,  where 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  ball. 

It  was  a  mild  night  in  December.  Winter  seemed  still 
far  away,  and  the  stars  shone  with  unwonted  brilliancy 
in  the  unclouded  heavens. 

Frost  had  been  so  scant  that  the  foliage  haa  scarcely 
tinged,  and  when  Lee  looked  out  of  his  window  upon  the 
trees,  he  noted  their  rich  beauty  with  just  enough  gold 
amid  the  green  to  render  them  worth  looking  at. 

On*the  table  of  Captain  Lee's  room  lay  a  letter  which 
he  had  read  several  times. 

The  superscription  was  in  a  feminine  hand,  and  now  he 
picked  it  up  again.  He  read  that  Mistress  Amy  Ran- 
dolph, accompanied  by  Joanna  and  JMistress  Bertha  An- 
drews, would  come  up  from  old  Williamsburg,  the  colo- 
nial capital,  to  be  present  at  the  ball,  as  they  had  received 
a  special  invitation  from  Lord  Fairfax. 

"That's  some  of  Colonel  Washington's  doings,"  said 
Lee  to  himself,  with  a  smile.  "He  knows  the  young 
ladies,  and,  believing  that  we  would  give  them  a  royal 
welcome  in  Winchester,  he  induced  my  Lord  Fairfax  to 
includ^e  them  in  the  list  of  his  guests." 

This  was  exactly  what  Washington  had  done. 
Having  dressed,  Lee  turned  to  quit  the  room,  when  he 
saw  something  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

"What's  this  ?"  he  muttered,  stooping  and  picking  up  a 
piece  of  folded  paper. 

Stepping  back  into  the  room,  where  a  fire  burned  on  the 
old-fashioned  hearth,  to  keep  off  the  chill  of  the  night, 
he  opened  the  paper,  and  read  as  follows : 

"Captain  Lee;  Have  a  care  to-night  if  you  go  to  the 
ball.  You  will  be  provoked,  so  keep  your  temper  if  you 
don't  care  to  run  upon  the  rOck  of  trouble. 

"One  Who  Knows." 


Lee  laughed  when  he  looked  up  from  reading  the  warn- 
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well  have  kept  your  information  to  yourself,  for  I  always 
keep  my  temper.  What  is  going  to  provoke  me  at  the 
ball,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  No  thanks  for  your  trouble, 
my  friend,"  and  he  crumpled  the  note,  and  threw  it  upon 
the  fagots  on  the  hearth. 

Lord  Fairfax's  mansion  was  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Winchester.  On  this  particular  night  it  was  ablaze  with 
lights. 

The  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding  region  would 
fill  its  every  room.  Washington,  who  was  .the  hero  of 
Virginia,  would  grace  the  function  with  his  presence — 
and  what  a  stately  presence  it  was — and  young  Patrick 
Henry,  then  rising  to  fame,  would  dance  as  only  he  could 
dance,  and  it  was  said  that  a  youth  of  fifteen,  named 
Thomas  Jefferson,' who  could  play  the  fiddle  to  perfec- 
tion, would  furnish  the  music  for  the  merry  dancers. 

With  such  a  delightful  night  ahead,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Captain  Lee  thought  nothing  would  provoke  him.  He 
was  anxious  to  greet  Mistress  Randolph  and  Joanna, 
whom  he  had  met  before,  and  he  knew  that  Lieutenant 
Mason,  of  the  Guards,  would  devote  the  greater  part  of 
the  evening  to  his  fiancee,  Mistress  Andrews. 

When  Lee  reached  the  mansion  he  found  it  already 
thronged  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. Every  well-lighted  room  was  filled,  and  the 
rustle  of  silks  and  the  witchery  of  fair  faces  for  several 
mojiients  confused  him. 

Pushing  through  the  crowd,  hat  in  hand,  he  nearly  ran 
against  Lord  Fairfax  himself. 

"This  way,  young  sir,"  cried  the  nobleman,  with  a 
smile.  .  "You  are  not  pushing  to  the  front  for  orders  just 
now..  Here  is  Colonel  Washington,  who  has  just  been, 
asking  after  you,  and  " 

Lee  stood  still  and  looked  ahead.    He  caught  sight  of 
the  handsome  Washington  approaching,  with  a  look 
welcome  in  his  eyes.    The  next  moment  he  was  clasping 
hands  with  his  old  commander. 

Washington  looked  handsomer  than  ever — six  feet  tall, 
and  wearing  stockings  of  lavender,  a  powdered  queue, 
rich  clothes,  a  fine  sword,  and  ruffles.  No  wonder, 
thought  Captain  Lee,  that  Martha  Custis  fell  in  love  with 
him  at  first  sight. 

"Welcome,  Captain  Lee,"  exclaimed  Washington,  as 
he  pressed  Lee's  hand.  "This  is  .better  than  trudging 
through  the  forest  to  Fort  Duquesne,  or  standing  on 
guard  at  night  in  the  Indian  country.  But  let  me  present 
you  to  Mrs.  Washington." 

Lee  was  led  to  another  room,  where  the  beautiful  wife 
of  the  hero  of  Virginia  was  holding  a  little  court,  and 
Washington,  pushing  gallantly  through  the  throng,  pre- 
sented Captain  Lee  to  the  smiling  Martha. 

Our  young  hero  was  put  promptly  at  his  ease,  for  Mrs. 
Washington  was  a  good  conversationalist,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Lee's  embarrassment  was  gone. 

He  was  permitted  to  get  away  at  last,  and  then  he'  set 
out  to  find  his  special  friends. 

He  discovered  Amy  Randolph  and  Joanna  engaged  in 
animated  conversation  with  Vernon  and  Mason,  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  they  were  soon  joined  by  Bertha  Andrews. 

Lee  approached  the  little  group,  and  welcomed  the 
young  ladies  to  Winchester. 

'T  have  a  note  for  you,"  said  Amy,  as  she  felt  under- 
neath her  bodice. 

"I  have  received  one  already  to-night,"  responded  Cap- 
tain Lee.  "But  yours,  n«  doubt,  is  not  of  the  same  pur- 
port." 


'T  cannot  say  as  to  that.  It  was  handed  to  me  just 
before  we  left  Williamsburg,  and  there  is  some  mystery 
connected  with  it,  for  I  do  not  know  who  gave  it  to  me.  ' 

Lee  gave  Amy  a  singular  look  as  he  took  the  sealed 
note  and  crumpled  it  in  his  hand. 

"You  do  not  treat  your  correspondence  very  well," 
smiled  Bertha,  who  had  witnessed  Lee's'  action.  "You 
have  crumpled  it,  and  " 

"But  I  have  not  spoiled  the  writing,"  was  the  smiling 
interruption.  "I  guess  it  will  keep.  The  person  who 
handed  it  to  you.  Miss  Randolph,  did  not  say  that  it  would 
be  rendered  unreadable  if  I  should  treat  it  as  I  have?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"Well,  for  his  sake,  perhaps,  I  had  best  look  at  it,"  and 
Lee  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the  room,  where  he  could 
enjoy  a  little  seclusion. 

The  note  was  not  written  on  very  good  paper.  Lee 
opened  it  hastily. 

He  started  the  moment  he  had  it  opened,  for  there, 
before  him,  was  a  roughly  drawn  tomahawk,  crossed  by 
a  knife  like  some  he  had  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

Nor  was  this  all. 

Underneath  the  picture  was  a  line  traced  in  badly 
formed  letters,  as  if  the  author's  hand  was.  not  used  to 
making  them. 

"The  hjatohet  and  the  scalping  knife  are  for  you  in  the 
next  campaign,"  were  the  words  he  read. 

He  looked  around  him,  and  wondered  if  any  one  had 
seen  the  slight  start  he  had  made  when  he  opened  the 
note. 

Standing  not  far  away  was  a  dark-faced  man,  with 
keen  eyes. 

Lee  saw  that  this  person  was  watching  him  hke  a  hawk, 
but  the  moment  the  stranger  noticed  that  the  young  cap- 
tain had  perceived  him  the  dark  eyes  dropped  to  thef 
carpet. 

"I've  seen  that  man  somewhere,"  thought  Lee.  "His 
dark  face  is  familiar,  but  just  who  he  is  I  cannot  say. 
As  to  this  threat  and  warning — the  second  one  received 
to-night  " 

"Are  you  very  busy.  Captain  Lee?"  broke  in  a  voice, 
and  the  young  officer,  turning,  saw  the  last  word  still 
quivering  on  the  lips  of  Joanna. 

"Not  busy,  Joanna,"  said  Lee,  concealing  the  note,  and 
walking  over  to  the  girl.  "I  am  never  too  busy  to  talk 
to  you.   What  is  it,  my  dear  friend?"  . 

"You  do  not  like  what  the  note  said,  I  see." 

"I  did  not  expect  such  a  missive,  though  I  was  in  a 
manner  prepared  for  it,"  said  Lee.  "I  received  another 
mysterious  note  just  before  coming  here — two  in  one 
night."    And  Lee  laughed.  ' 

The  young  woman  led  him  to  one  side,  and  looked  uj: 
into  his  face. 

"I  may  have  news  for  you,"  said  she.    "Father  came 
into  Williamsburg  just  before  we  left.,  He  has  been  oveil| 
the  border.   It  is  coming  again." 

"War?"  _  ■    -  _ 

"Yes.  Incited  by  the  French,  the  Indians  are  rising 
again.  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  Canada,  has  made  then 
many  new  promises,  and  they  are  to  break  loose  in  thi; 
region  soon."  # 

"Curse  the  French!  They  always  meddle!"  gratec 
Lee.  "But,  Joanna,  do  you  know  the  tall,  dark-facec 
man  at  the  ball  to-night?" 


Joanna  looked  around  curiously,  and  saw  no  one  of 
.ee's  description. 

"He  has  just  gone  into  the  other  room,"  said  Lee. 
Come,  let  me  show  him  to  you." 

They  left  the  room  together,  and  Lee  soon  discovered 
lis  man,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  mansion. 

"That  is  he,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  out  the  stranger 
o  Joanna.    "I  caught  him  watching  me  like  a  hawk  a 

irhile  ago.   If  you  can  tell  me  who  he  is  " 

'He  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  English,"  broke  out  the 
■ark-faced  beauty.   "In  the  name  of  Heaven,  how  came 
e  to  my  Lord  Fairfax's  ball  ?" 
Joanna  was  visibly  agitated. 

"But  who  is  he?"  persisted  Lee.  "Tell  me  at  once,  and 
will  have  him  detained." 

"Ah !  He  is  gone  now.  Let  us  thank  fortune  for  that. 
Vho  invited  him  here?  Not  Lord  Fairfax.  No,  no!" 
nd  Joanna  shivered  as  she  gazed  toward  the  door 
hrough  which  the  strange  man  had  passed. 
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Perplexed  and  provoked,  Lee  looked  around  him.  He 
!/as  strangely  affected  by  Joanna's  words,  for  he  knew 
he  would  not  have  uttered  them  if  she  had  had  no 
round  for  suspicion. 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Lee.  "I  have  seen  him  before,  but 
i/here?" 

"At  Williamsburg?"  suggested  the  girl. 

"I  think  not  "  - 

"In  camp?" 

"Give  me  time  to  think,  Joanna.   His  presence  here  to- 
ight  means  something." 
"It  is  said  that  he  always  comes  before  bloodshed." 
"Then  you  know  " 

"I  only  know  that  his  appearance  usually  is  followed 
y  evil,"  was  the  reply.  "If  Colonel  Washington  had 
ut  seen  him  " 

"Perhaps  he  did  get  a  look  at  him,"  muttered  Lee, 
urrying  off. 

As  Lee  entered  the  ballroom,  he  knew  that  it  was  too 
ite  to  speak  with  his  former  colonel,  for  the  first  dance 
ad  just  begun,  and  Washington  was  on  the  floor. 

Stopping  "at  the  door,  Lee  looked  upon  the  brilliant 
ssemblage,  the  like  of  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many  a 
ay.  There  before  him  moved  the  wit,  the  bravery,  and 
he  beauty  of  Virginia. 

He  singled  out  those  whom  he  knew  either  personally 
r  by  sight.  He  saw  the  figure  of  Washington  moving 
race  fully  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance ;  he  noted  the 
/illowy  form  of  young  Patrick  Henry,  then  twenty-two, 
'Ut  not  handsome,  and  watched  their  host,  Lord  Fair- 
ax,  seemingly  a  youth  agaili,  despite  his  fifty-eight  years, 
t  was  a  scene  calculated  to  chase  every  thought  of  the 
.ark-fa<^d  stranger  from  Lee's- mind,  and  for  a  moment 
le  did  not  think  of  him. 

Upon  a  raised  dais  at  one  end  of  the  large  chamber 
at  the  musicians  of  the  evening.  Among  them  Lee 
loticed  a  youth  with  reddish  hair,  who  plied  his  bow 
ike  a  practiced  violinist,  with  his  cheek  lowered,  and 
lis  eye  now  and  then  glancing  up  at  the  merry  throng. 

Perhaps  the  young  musician  envied  the  dancers,  and 
'id  not  d  ream  that  one  day  he  would  dance  with  the 


beauties  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  threading  the  merry 
mazes  under  the  gaze  of  kings. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  wedded  himself  tO'  music  when 
only  a  little  lad,  and  his  hand  could  bring  the  richest 
strains  from  the  violin,  the  same  hand  which  was  destined 
to  write  the  most  immortal  document  of  the  ages — the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

For  some  minutes  Lee  watched  the  dancers,  then  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  strange  man. 

As  he  would  not  be  engaged  till  the  next  dance,  he  re- 
solved to  go  out  and  look  for  the  man  who  had  so  excited 
his  interest. 

Why  had  the  stranger  watched  him  so  closely?  Why 
had  he  gazed  at  him  with  his  piercing  eyes  while  he  re^d 
the  note  from  Williamsburg,  with  its  crossed  weapons 
and  its  warning?" 

Passing  Vernon  as  he  was  about  to  quit  the  mansion, 
Lee  felt  his  arm  grasped,  and  he  halted. 

"Which  way?"  asked  Vernon. 

"Outside  a  moment." 

"But  you  look  excited." 

"Do  I  ?" 

"Yes.  There  must  have  been  something  in  the  note 
Amy  brought  up  from  the  south." 

"There  was,"  answered  Lee.  "And  I  want  to  find  a 
man  who  appears  to  have  come  hither  unbidden  to-night 
to  " 

"To  my  Lord  Fairfax's  ball?" 

"Yes.   He  has  just  left  the  mansion." 

"What  was  he  like?" 

Lee  described  the  stranger  in  a  few  hasty  sentences. 
Vernon  listened  closely. 

"By  my  life,  I  believe  he  passed  me  just  a  minute  or  so 
ago,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  certainly  saw  him.  Who  caii 
he  be?" 

"Joanna  says  he  is  the  impersonation  of  evil — that  he 
flies  ahead  of  the  storm." 

"Then  he  is  a  person  to  be  looked  after.  I  will  go  with 
you." 

"Np;  stay  where  you  are.  The  young  ladies  may  not 
like  it  if  we  both  abandon  them  at  the  same,  time." 

"They  have  Mason  with  them  " 

"But  he  will  have  eyes  for  no  one  but  Bertha,"  laughed 
Lee.  "You  had  better  remain.  I  will  look  after  the  mys- 
terious person  alone.    He  must  be  yet  in  the  town." 

Thereupon  Lee  left  the  house,  leaving  Vernon  looking 
after  him  with  conflicting  thoughts,  for  where  danger 
promised  to  be  there  the  young  lieutenant  of  the  Guards 
preferred  to  go. 

Lee  knew  old  Winchester  like  a  book. 

As  he  passed  from  the  spacious  yard  in  front  of  Lord 
Fairfax's  home,  he  thought  he  saw  a  flitting  figure 
among  the  stately  trees,  and  he  quickened  his  steps.  But 
he  soon  lost  sight  of  what  he  had  seen,  and,  with  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  he  passed  on. 

At  last  he  halted  in  front  of  the  largest  inn  of  the  colo- 
nial town — an  old-fashioned  place  where  the  gentry  of 
Virginia  were  wont  to  refresh  the  inner  man. 

The  porch,  which  stretched  the  full  length  of  this  build- 
ing, was  well  filled  with  people,  some  of  whom  were  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  the  colonies  while  others  were  pay- 
ing attention  to  other  matters. 

Lee  mounted  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  porch,  and 
was  passing  into  the  spacious  taproom  when  he  heard  his 
name  called. 
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He  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  then  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Perched  upon  the  top  of  the  raihng  of  the  porch  was 
a  familiar  figure.  At  the  sight  of  this  Lee  hastened  for- 
ward. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  you?"  he  cried,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  man's  shoulder.  "Where  have  you  been  all 
this  time,  Ned?" 

It  was  Nimble  Ned — Private  Ned  Halpine,  of  the 
Guards — and  he  laughed  when  he  looked  into  Lee's  face. 

"I've  been  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  cap'n,"  his  re- 
plied, with  a  smile.  "I  don't  like  this  idleness.  Why  can't 
we  have  another  little  brush  like  the  one  we  had  on  the 
way  to  Fort  Duquesne  ?  I  don't  feel  satisfied  unless  I'm 
on  the  march,  or  after  our  old  enemies,  the  reds." 

"If -all  signs  don't  fail,  we're  going  on  duty  soon," 
responded  Lee. 

Ned  clapped  his  hands. 

"You  are  right,  cap'n,"  he  said.  "I  keep  my  eyes  open 
when  I'm  in  the  woods.  They're  getting  ready  for  another 
uprising.  Ah,  if  we  only  had  Colonel  Washington  with 
us  again !  But  he's  makin'  laws  now  for  the  colony,  thev 
say." 

"Yes,  but  he's  found  time  to  come  up  to  Lord  Fair- 
fax's ball." 

"He  has?  And  he  can  dance  like  a  fairy,"  cried  Ned. 
"You  remember  how  the  officers  gave  a  ball  one  night  at 
old  Fort  Cumberland,  and  how  Colonel  Washington 
shook  his  legs  with  the  best  o'  'em  ?  But  why  aren't  you 
at  the  ball,  cap'n?" 

"I've  been  there,"  said  Lee,  and  then  he  lowered  his 
voice  a  trifle.  "I  came  out  to  look  for  a  man  who  ap- 
peared there  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  departed.  I 
think  he  may  be  a  spy  " 

Ned  interrupted  Lee  by  springing  down  from  his  perch. 

"What  was  he  like,  cap'n?"  he  cried.  "There  are  spies 
abroad  this  very  moment,  for  the  Frenchies  are  sleeping 
with  the  Injuns  again,  and  we  will  have  the  whole  red 
horde  down  upon  us  in  a  short  time." 

"He  was  a  tall  man.  dark  of  ,  face,  and  with  a  pair  of 
piercing  eyes,  just  such  as  a  spy  would  need." 

"Then  I  was  right,"  cried  Nimble  Ned.  "I  said  to 
myself  'that  man  is  no  good !'  " 

"What  man?" 

"Why,  the  one  who  just  passed  here  a  few  moments 
ago." 

Lee  could  hardly  suppress  the  excitement  that  took  pos- 
session of  him. 

"Which  way  did  he  go?"  he  inquired. 
Ned  pointed  toward  the  taproom. 

"He  went  in  there,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,"  said  the 
youth.  "But,  cap'n,  if  he  saw  you  and  you  saw  him  it 
won't  do  for  you  to  go  in  there  all  at  once.  Let  me  take  a 
squint  round  the  place,  and  " 

"Quite  a  good  idea,  Ned,"  answered  Lee.  "We  must 
know  who  that  man  is,  and  what  is  his  mission  to  old 
Winchester." 

"Then  just  you  stand  back  till  I  come  out,"  said  Nim- 
ble Ned.  "I  have  pretty  good  eyes,  and  if  I  see  him  I'll 
stay  till  I  get  a  little  information." 

"But  don't  let  him  get  clean  away."  ' 

"I'll  take  care  o'  that,  too." 

As  Nimble  Ned  moved  toward  the  door  of  the  tap- 
room and  opened  it,  Lee  stepped  back. 

The  sharp-eyed  spy  entered  the  large  room,  which  was 
furnished  after  the  fashion  of  colonial  drinking  rooms. 


and,  selecting  a  spot  which  offered  seclusion,  he  begar 
to  cast  his  eyes  round  the  place 

There  were  several  men  in  the  room ;  some  were  ^atec 
at  little  tables,  where  they  drank  and  indulged  in  conversa 
tion,  while  others  were  at  the  wide  counter  doing  \hv. 
same. 

Nimble  Ned  looked  closely  at  all.  j 

"He  must  have  gone  out  some  way,"  said  the  young 
man  to  himself. 

Just  then  there  loomed  before  him  the  very  figure  h( 
had  seen — the  figure  Lee  had  described. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Ned.    "That's  the  chicken!" 

The  dark  man  did  not  seem  to  see  the  young  fello'w 
who  was  watching  him  like  a  hawk.  He  advanced  tc 
the  bar,  and  called  for  a  drink,  then,  leaning  on  an  elbow 
he  sipped  his  wine  with  the  ease  of  a  colonial  gentle- 
man. 

"He's  waiting  for  some  one  or  is  Hstening,"  though 
Ned,  as  he  edged  a  little  closer. 

He  was  protected  by  the  forms  of  the  other  men  ir 
the  place,  but,  all  at  once,  one  of  these  stepped  aside,  anc 
he  came  face  to  face  with  the  stranger. 

"Here,  young  sir,"  cried  that  worthy.  "What  brough 
you  into  this  place?    It's  no  place  for  boys  " 

"Boys!"  cried  Ned.    "I've  fought,  sir." 

All  his  blood  was  hot. 

"Fought?  You?"  exclaimed  the  other.  "By  my  soul 
that's  a  good  joke.  You  fought?  Pray  where  at,  m] 
young  sir?" 

"At  Louisbourg  and  Fort  Duquesne!"  The  next  mo 
ment  Ned  regretted  his  reply. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  stranger.  "A  lie  wel 
stuck  to  is  a  lie  worth  spinning.  I've  no  use  for  such  a: 
you,  sir." 

Ned,  not  wishing  to  get  deeper  in  with  the  speaker 
withdrew,  and  walked  away. 

He  had  seen  enough,  but  yet  something  told  him  tlia 
he  might  see  more. 

He  remembered  that  Captain  Lee  was  waiting  just  out 
side  the  door,  and  was  eager  for  a  report.  As  he  laid  hi 
hand  on  the  latch,  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  th' 
stranger. 

He  was  not  alone  now.  One  of  the  gentlemen  whon 
Ned  had  noticed  in  the  room  was  talking  to  him. 

"So  Major  Cranch  knows  him?"  muttered  Ned.  "Well 
Captain  Lee  can  get  some  information  from  the  major." 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  loud  oath  in  the  taproom 
Half  a  dozen  men  sprang  from  their  benches,  there  wa 
a  scuffle  at  the  counter,  and  Major  Cranch  went  spinnin] 
from  the  fist  of  the  dark-faced  stranger,  to  fall  limp  an( 
senseless  at  the  farthest  wall. 

Ned  stood  like  one  petrified  with  horror. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  tall,  dark  man  ha< 
left  the  counter,  and  stood  like  a  lion  at  bay. 

His  glance  flew  toward  the  door. 

"Stand  back,  gentlemen !"  he  said,  with  a  quick  glanc 
that  covered  all.    "I  am  going  out." 

Looking  into  that  terrible  face,  now  dark  wit^i  angei 
Ned  Halpine  drew  back  from  the  portal,  but  that  momenj 
he  thought  of  Captain  Lee  on  the  porch. 

In  another  instant  Ned  himself  was  at  the  door. 

"Out  of  the  way !"  roared  the  tall  man  at  Ned,  but  th  i 
young  ranger  jerked  the  portal  open,  and  was  outside. 

Lee  saw  him  at  once. 

"He's  coming  out  after  knocking  Major  Cranch  down, 
cried  Ned.   "He's  here  now !" 
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Right  behind  Nimble  Ned  came  the  tall  figure  of  the 
unknown.  His  eyes  were  flashing  fire,  and  his  whole 
nature  seemed  to  be  aroused. 

Lee,  who  had  drawn  his  sword,  now  sprang  forward, 
and  planted  himself  right  in  the  unknown's  path. 

"Halt!"  he  cried. 

In  another  second  the  stranger  was  upon  him.  Lee's 
blade  was  knocked  from  his  hand  by  one  sweep  of  the 
terrible  right  arm,  and  Lee  himself  was  picked  up  and 
thrown  over  the  railing  of  the  porch  to  the  pavement ! 

Nimble  Ned  uttered  a  cry  that  roused  every  one. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  AGENT  OF  THE  KING. 

The  persons  who  witnessed  Captain  Lee's  discomfiture 
were  startled  as  they  had  probably  never  been  startled  be- 
fore. 

It  was  all  over  so  quickly  that  those  who  were  armed 
did  not  have  time  to  draw  weapons  before  the  unknown 
was  gone. 

The  spectators  saw  a  young  man  dash  after  him,  and  a 
few,  perhaps,  recognized  that  person  as  Nimble  Ned,  who 
was  not  unknown  in  Winchester. 

Lee  rose  slowly.  He  had  no  time  to  use  the  sword  he 
had  drawn.  Fortunately  he  had  alighted  on  his  feet,  but, 
unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  he  pitched  forward,  fall- 
ing flat  upon  the  pavement. 

It  took  him  some  little  time  to  pull  himself  together, 
and  in  that  time  both  the  unknown  and  Nirnble  Ned  had 
vanished  down  the  poorly  lighted  street. 

"He  surprised  the  cap'n  for  once,"  said  Ned  to  himself. 
"Why,  he  went  at  him  like  a  wild  cat,  and  Captain  Lee 
had  no  chance  at  all  with  that  man.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  Major  Cranch  said  to  him  that  caused  the  major 
to  land  against  the  wall.  But  I  mustn't  lose  sight  of 
that  rascal.  He's  here  for  no  good,  and  the  next  time 
that  " 

Ned  ceased  his  soliloquies,  for  he  brought  up  against 
a  tree  from  behind  which  some  one  darted  at  him. 

The  nimble  private  of  the  Young  Guardsmen  did  not 
have  time  to  get  away,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  picked 
up  pretty  much  as  Captain  ,Lee  had  been,  but  with  a 
totally  different  result. 

Nimble  Ned  uttered  no  cry,  but  suddenly  wound  his 
arms  around  the  waist  of  his  assailant,  and,  seizing  hold 
of  the  back  of  his  coat,  he  held  on  with  all  his  might. 

Ned  realized  that  he  had  a  desperate  man  to  deal  with, 
and  he  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  relaxing  his  grip. 
The  unknown' tried  to  shake  him  loose,  but  could  not. 
He  felt  for  Ned's  throat,  but  that  worthy  twisted  about 
till,  at  length,  both  went  to  the  ground  together. 

As  Halpine  was  underneath,  the  other  held  the  advan- 
tage, and  Ned  would  have  been  choked  to  death  in  a  jiffy 
if  a  strange  thing  had  not  happened. 

A  carriage  came  rattling  down  the  street — one  of  those 
large,  old-fashioned  vehicles  of  colonial  days — and  the 
horses  were  almost  upon  the  combatants  before  the  negro 
driver  saw  them. 

The  driver,  with  a  loud  cry,  stood  up,  and  pulled  on 
the  lines  with  all  his  might. 

'Wot  youse  doin'  dar  right  undeh  de  bosses'  feet?" 
he  demanded,  in  vociferous  tones.  "Doan't  youse  know 
dat  you'll  be  urideh  de  wheels  in  a  jiffy?   Look  out  dar. 


er  Massa  Washington's  carriage  will  run  right  ober 
youse." 

The  unknown  uttered  a  cry,  and  Ned  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  avoid  the  impending  danger. 

They  both  rolled  from  the  hoofs  of  the  black  horses 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

The  fright  loosened  the  holds  of  both  Ned  and  the 
unknown,  and  in  another  instant  they  were  separated. 

Nimble  Ned  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

He  felt  for  his  pistol,  but  it  had  been  lost  in  the  scuf- 
fle. In  another  moment  the  carriage  swept  by,  and  the 
unknown  vanished. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  close  shave,"  said  Ned,  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  grimy  garments  as  best  he  could  in  the  light  of 
the  nearest  window.  "The  devil  had  me  by  the  throat, 
and  I  would,  have  been  mustered  out  but  for  Colonel 
Washington's  carriage.  That  fellow  has  a  grip  Hke  a 
blacksmith's  vise,  and  his  fingers  were  getting  behind  my 
windpipe  when  the  carriage  rolled  up.  Thank  you,  I  don't 
want  any  more  tussles  like  that." 

Nimble  Ned,  seeing  it  was  no  use  to  pursue  the  un- 
known farther,  turned  back. 

He  found  Lee  nursing  his  bruises  on  the  porch  of  the 
tavern,  while  Major  Cranch  was  trying  to  tell  how  he 
went  to  the  wall  like  a  bomb  from  a  cannon. 

"I  knew  he  was  strong,"  Ned  heard  the  major  say,  in 
his  rasping  voice.  "Yes,  I've,  known  that  for  years,  but 
I  did  not  think  he  would  serve  me  just  that  way.  Why, 
I  hadn't  time  to  draw  a  weapon  before  I  was  out  of  the 
game  entirely.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  never  fool  with 
that  human  thunderbolt  unless  you  take  him  unawares. 
Even  then  it  is  attended  with  risks,  and  I  see  what  a 
fool  I  was." 

"But,  Major  Cranch,"  put  in  Lee,  at  the  first  chance 
he  got,  "who  was  your  enemy?" 

The  major  turned,  and  looked  Lee  over  a  moment,  and 
then  said  mysteriously : 

"He  can  do  the  cause  of  England  and  the  colonies  more 
harm  than  Montcalm's  whole  army." 

"Not  quite  that  bad,"  said  several  listeners. 

"Yes,  that  bad,  gentlemen." 

"Then  he  must  be  a  power." 

Just  then  Nimble  Ned  edged  forward,  and  caught  Lee's 
attention. 

"Well,  Ned,  and  what  success  did  you  have  with  him  ?" 
asked  Lee. 

"I  was  picked  up  and  squeezed  against  him  till  nearly 
every  bone  in  my  body  cracked ;  then  we  went  to  the 
ground  together,  and,  but  for  Colonel  Washington's  car- 
riage, I  would  be  a  subject  for  an  undertaker." 

"There's  testimony  to  that  fiend's  strength,"  cried 
Major  Cranch,  turning  upon  Ned.  "There's  a  living  wit- 
ness to  his  awful  power." 

"And  it's  a  miracle  that  I'm  a  livin'  witness,"  said  Ned. 
"I  never  was  crushed  so  in  all  my  life.  Who  is  that 
man.  Major  Cranch?" 

Again  the  officer  addressed  evaded  the  question,  and 
Lee  looked  at  him  in  disgust. 

"If  he  is  the  dangerous  foe  to  the  colonies  you  say  he 
is,  you  should  unmask  him  to  the  authorities.  You  must 
have  said  something  to  him  in  the  taproom  that  he  re- 
sented." 

"I  did.    I  merely  mentioned  his  name." 
"That  wasn't  much,  unless  he  is  ashamed  of  it!"  mut- 
tered Nimble  Ned. 

."He  has  no  particular  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
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name,"  said  Major  Cranch.  "But  these  days  it  is  best  for 
him  that  it  should  not  be  spoken  aloud  in  Winchester." 

"Then,"  said  Lee,  "you  refuse  to  disclose  the  name  of 
that  dangerous  man?" 

"It  need  not  be  spoken  publicly,"  was  the  reply.  "That 
will  do  no  good.  Which  way  are  you  going,  Captain 
Lee?" 

"To  my  lodgings  first,  for  a  change  of  clothing." 
"Will  you  let  me  accompany  you?" 
"Certainly." 

Major  Cranch  and  Lee  left  the  group,  the  latter  not 
without  a  meaning  look  at  Nimble  Ned,  who  soon  after- 
ward slipped  away  and  disappeared. 

Lee  led  the  way  to  his  humble  lodgings  on  one  of  the 
then  prominent  streets  of  the  town,  and  ushered  his 
companion  into  the  room. 

Major  Cranch  had  seen  some  service  for  the  crown,  but, 
having  been  wounded  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  incapaci- 
tated for  service  in  the  field,  he  had  retired  to  Winchester, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life 
there. 

While  Lee  bustled  about  the  roon\in  search  of  a  change 
of  clothing,  Cranch  crossed  his  legs  and  watched  him^ 

"Now,"  said  Lee,  as  he  turned  upon  his  guest,  "I  think 
you  can  speak  without  having  too  many  ears  about." 

Major  Cranch  smiled. 

"One  has  to  be  circumspect  these  days,"  said  he.  "The 
French  possess  in  this  country  a  spy  system  that  does 
them  credit.  They  have  unlimited  means  at  their  com- 
mand, and  they  do  not  rely  wholly  upon  their  red  allies." 

"Then  the  unknown  is  a  French  spy?" 

"He  is  more  than  that." 

"I  cannot  see  how  he  can  be  more,  and  be  in  Win- 
chester to-night." 

"Let  me  tell  you.  That  man  came  over  from  France 
last  summer  for  a  purpose.  He  had  an  interview  with 
the  king  of  England  just  before  he  left,  and  he  is  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  we  have  on  this  continent  to- 
day." 

Lee  was  listening  attentively. 

"He  is  the  man  who  rouses  the  savages  along  the  bor- 
der," Cranch  went  on.  "There  was  sent  out  with  him 
from  Versailles  a  command  that  the  Indians  should  be 
kept  employed.  They  are  visited  by  that  fellow,  who 
was  at  one  time  a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  He  has 
relatives  at  court,  and  he  is  connected  with  families  close 
to  King  Louis.  He  is  high  in  the  pay  of  that  monarch, 
and  while  he  lives  the  hatchet  will  not  be  buried  for  a 
moment  by  the  redskins.  With  his  death  the  Indians 
would  not  be  so  bloodthirsty." 

"Then  he  is  a  power  if  all  this  is  true,"  said  Lee. 

"It  is  all  true.  The  Indians  know  that  he  is  in  the 
pay  of  Louis.  They  know — all  of  them,  from  the  sachem 
to  the  common  warrior — ^that  when  he  lifts  his  hand  they 
must  take  up  the  tomahawk." 

"And  I  infer  from  your  words  that  he  has  lifted  up  his 
hand?" 

"He  has  done  nothing  less,  and  I  happen  to  know  it.  / 
That  is  why  I  went  to  the  wall  to-night."  Cranch  smiled 
at  the  recollection  of  his  mishap.  "You  are  the  captain 
of  the  Young  Guardsmen,  I  believe.  I  saw  you  on 
parade  the  other  day,  after  you  had  received  your  new 
suits  of  buckskin,  which  is  a  change  from  the  green  you 
wore  at  Louisbourg.  In  less  than  ten  days,  Captain  Lee, 
the  frontier  north  of  us  will  be  a  flame  of  fire.  The 
Indians  will  rise,  and  may  Heaven  help  the  settlers  !  This 
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man  has  given  the  signal.  He  has  held  up  his  hand,  and 
the  chiefs  know  what  that  means.  His  visit  to  Win- 
chester to-night  I  believe  to  have  been  but  a  diversion." 

"But  it  nearly  cost  three  lives,"  said  Lee. 

"You  are  right.  My  thick  head,  I  guess,  saved  me. 
Good  luck  attended  you  when  you  went  over  the  porch, 
and  your  friend  owes  his  life  to  Colonel  Washington's 
coach." 

"But,  Major  Cranch,  you  seem  to'  forget  that  you 
haven't  named  this  fiend.  You  have  told  me  all  about 
him,  without  once  speaking  his  name." 

"I  believe  I  have,"  was  the  reply.  "While  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  name  this  agent  of  King  Louis,  I  will  do 
so  to  oblige  you.  Captain  Lee,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Count  De  Tonales?" 

Lee  reflected  for  a  moment, 

"Perhaps  not,"  continued  Major  Cranch.  "Still,  you 
are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  history  of  France." 

"I  have  studied  it  some,"  said  Lee. 

"France  to-day  is  not  ruled  by  Louis,  but  by  Madame 
De  Pompadour,  the  royal  favorite  of  the  king.  She  is 
the  power  behind  the  throne.  She  is  the  unscrupulous 
queen  of  France.  Her  will  is  law,  and  when  she  nods 
armies  march,  and  the  land  is  drenched  in  blood.  You 
wonder  why  I  have  spoken  of  this  woman  and  her  power. 
I  can  see  that  you  would  have  me  return  to  the  mys- 
terious personage  whom  we  met  to-night.  I'll  get  to  him 
in  a  moment.  I  will  explain  all.  But  first  let  me  s^e 
if  we  have  any  listeners." 

Cranch  hobbled  across  the  room,  and  opened  a  doibr: 
He  looked  down  the  stairway,  and  then  returned  to  his 
chair. 

"Now  for  our  friend  the  enemy,  Captain  Lee,"  he  re- 
sumed. "I  uttered  in  his  ears  a  name  he  had  not  heard 
spoken  in  this  region  for  a  long  time.  I  simply  called 
him  the  Count  De  Tonales." 

"His  real  title,  was  it  not?" 

"His  real  title,"  echoed  Major  Cranch.  "That  title, 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  solicitation  of  Madame  De 
Pompadour,  tells  also  that  he  is  her  brother." 

Lee  uttered  a  little  exclamation. 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  old  soldier.  "He  was  sent  across 
the  sea  to  keep  the  savages  sure  for  France.  He  has  but 
to  put  his  hand  into  the  royal  treasury  to  take  out  what 
he  pleases.  He  is  the  power  here.  He  is  known  now  as 
Jacques  Blanc.  Had  I  called  him  by  that  name  at  the 
taproom  I  would  have  been  invited  to  take  a  glass  with 
him,  but  when  I  called  him  the  Count  De  Tonales  I  sim- 
ply reversed  matters,  and  went  to  the  wall." 

"If  that  man  is  such  a  personage  he  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  escape!"  cried  Lee. 

"Easier  said  than  done,"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
smile. 

"When  he  thinks  he  is  out  of  danger,  we  may  pull  the 
net  around  him." 

"It  is  not  so  easy  as  you  think,  Captain  Lee.  The  cool- 
ness and  audacity  of  Jacques  Blanc  presenting  himself  at 
my  Lord  Fairfax's  ball  shows  what  sort  of  man  he  is. 
Let  me  repeat  my  prophecy — in  less  than  ten  days  you 
will  be  fighting  the  red  wolves  of  the  border." 

"They  will  find  us  ready,"  laughed  Lee.  "Now  I  must 
go  back  to  the  ballroom." 

Lee  accompanied  his  acquaintance  downstairs. 

"May  I  tell  Colonel  Washington  all  this?"  Lee  asked. 

"Just  as  you  please,"  replied  Cranch.  ^'The  red  hand 
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I  s  raised.    The  agent  of  the  king  has  spoken,  and  the 

.  rentier  is  to  run  with  blood." 

'    They  parted  a  minute  later  on  the  street. 


;  CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DEEDS  OF  A  NIGHT. 

The  blow  fell  sooner  than  expected. 
I  Five  days  after  the  events  we  have  followed,  the  whole 
'rontier  of  Virginia  was  horrified  at  reports  of  Indian 
nassacres  in  the  north. 
<    The  savages,  for  some  time  quiescent,  had  risen,  and 
[he  butchery  had  begun. 

'  I  The  provincial  forces  were  mustered  at  once.  Some  of 
:hese  had  gone  to  their  homese  after  the  return  from 
?ort  Duquesne;  others,  having  served  their  time,  had 
)een  mustered  out;  but  there  was  riding  in  hot  haste  in 
;very  direction,  for  a  frontier  of  nearly  three  hundred 
'niles  had  to  be  defended,  and  this  was  a  mighty  under- 
aking. 

It  was  said  that  the  Indians  intended  to  make  a  descent 
ipon  Fort  Loudon,  but  the  English  authorities  laughed  at 
his.  Colonel  Washington  said  an  attack  need  not  be 
"eared. 

Mistresses  Randolph  and  Andrews,  with  Joanna,  had 
■emained  in  Winchester,  as  they  had  relatives  there,  and 
hen  other  matters,  perhaps,  delayed  their  return  to  old 
iVilliamsburg.  The  gayety  of  the  town  had  lost  its 
:liarm  for  the  young  ladies  since  the  Young  Guardsmen 
liiad  been  stationed  at  Winchester,  and  after  Lord  . Fair- 
Fax's  ball  they  had  elected  t6  remain  for  a  time. 

Captain  Lee  made  readj'^  for  a  hasty  departure  for  the 
[rontier. 

The  Young  Guardsmen  had  exchanged  their  green 
miform  for  one  of  buckskin,  and  this  enabled  them  to 
ook  more  like  rangers  than  regulars. 

They  had  in  their  midst  the  well-known  Alonzo  Buck 
ind  Straight  Tongue,  Joanna's  father.  Surefoot  also  had 
:ome  forward  to  accompany  the  Httle  army  that  marched 
l;o  the  border. 

The  night  after  the  departure  of  the  Guardsmen,  Amy 
Randolph  sat  alone  in  her  aunt's  parlor  in  Winchester. 
5he  had  not  forgotten  Lord  Fairfax's  ball,  nor  what  Cap- 
:ain  Lee  had  told  her  about  the  dark-faced  man. 

Mistress  Randolph,  perhaps,  thought  of  Lee  as  well  as 
)f  the  pleasures  of  the  ballroom.  The  lamp  on  the  old 
nantel  burned  rather  dimly,  and  she  had  fallen  into  a 
reverie.  She  was  startled  by  the  quiet  opening  of  the' 
ioor.  ■  ^ 

A  figure  that  had  sHpped  into  the  house  with  the  tread 
of  the  cat  stood  in  her  presence.  ■ 

'  She  rose  to  her  feet,  took  a  step  forward,  and  then 
[fell  back. 

She  was  face  to  face  with  an  Indian !  • 
It  •^as  not  uncommon  to  see  Indians  in  the  streets  of 
the  town  those  times.  Friendly  Delawares  and  Nipissings 
'iwere  almost  constantly  coming  knd  going,  and  they  had 
become  familiar,  sights;  but  here  was  one  naked  to  the 
waist  standing  in  the  presence  of  Mistress  Randolph. 
The  newcomer® was  clad  for  the  war  trail.    In  his  belt 
was  thrust  the  traditional  hatchet,  and  near  this  terrible 
weaport  was  its  ally,  the  scalping  knife. 

If  this  Indian  had  dropped  through  the  ceiling,  the 
young  woman  would  not  have  been  more  surprised.  She 
could  npt,  cry  out.    The  presence  of  the  ,  red  warrior 


seemed  to  freeze  her  into  silence.  He  approached  her, 
looking  at  her  still,  and  at  last  he  thrust  out  one  hand. 

'Will  girl  come  ?"  he  asked. 

But  Amy  drew  back. 

"With  you?"  she  gasped.   "What?   Come  with  you?" 

She  thought  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  warrior  softened  a 
little,  but  she  was  not  sure. 

"Injun  no  hurt  White  Bird,"  said  he.  "Him  only  come 
for  her." 

"But  I  cannot  go/'  said  Amy. 

"Must  go,"  was  the  reply,  and  it  was  couched  in  de- 
termined tones.  "White  Bird  no  refuse  to  go  with  Run- 
ning Water." 

"Who  sent  you?" 

"Great _  Brother." 

"But  his  name  ?"  queried  Amy.  "I  cannot  go  witH  yoll 
if  you  do  not  tell  who  sent  you." 

"Running  Water  says  Great  Brother.  White  Bird  must 
come." 

"But—" 

The  redskin  took  a  step  nearer. 

He  laid  his  hand  threjiteningly  upon  his  hatchet,  and 
looked  again  at  the  fair  girl. 

"A  friend  has  not  sent  you  to  me,"  she  exclaimed.  "If 
he  had,  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak  his  name." 

"Running  Water's  lips  are  sealed,"  said  the  brave.  "He 
has  come  for  White  Bird,  and  she  must  go." 

"To  the  man  who  sent  you?" 

The  Indian  nodded. 

"But  I  cannot,"  cried  Amy,  hoping  that  some  one  would 
■  hear  them  talking.   "I  dare  not  leave  my  aunt.   I  " 

"White  Bird  come,  says  Great  Brother,"  broke  in  the 
Indian,  and  the  next  moment  his  hand  closed  round  her 
wrist.  ' 

She  could  not  cry  out.  The  terror  of  the  red  face  and 
the  menace  of  the  uplifted  hatchet  silenced  her. 

"Where  is  Great  Brother?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"In  the  forest." 

"Is  he — is — — -"  she  hesitated,  but  suddenly  finished. 
"Is  he  the  Count  De  Tonales  ?" 

Running  Water  started  a  little,  and  drew  her  for- 
ward. 

"White  Bird  see  by  and  by,"  he  exclairned.  "Now 
she  go  to  Great  Brother." 

To  her  dismay,  Amy  saw  there  was  no  alternative. 

The  horrors  of  the  future  fell  heavily  upon  her  heart. 
She  knew,  or  felt,  at  least,  that  a  cry  from  her  lips  would 
cause  the  red  man  to  sink  the  hatchet  into  her  head,  and 
she  drew  back. 

"I  will  go,"  she  said.  "But  first  you  must  let  me  write 
to  my  aunt." 

"White  Bird  must  leave  no  talking  paper  behind,"  was 
the  answer.    "She  must  go  with  Running  Water  alone." 

Amy  was  dragged  to  the  door,  and  thence  across  the 
porch.  She  felt  the  cool  air  of  night  upon  her  cheeks. 
The  wind  was  blowing  hard  through  the  trees  of  the  old 
town,  which  seemed  asleep,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her  as  she  left  Winchester  behind,  her. 

Not  for  a  moment  had  the  Indian  released  her  wrist. 
His  cold  fingers  seemed  to  sink  to  the  bone,  and  his  look 
was  straight  ahead,  as  if  a  glance  at  her  would  soften  the 
savage  impulses  of  his  heart. 

"Which  way?"  asked  Amy.  "How  far  is  Great 
Brother?" 

"Far — far,"  was  the  answer.  "White  Bird  must  have 
patience." 
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On,  on,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest  beyond  Win- 
chester stalked  the  Indian  with  his  captive. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  woods  that  struck  a  chill  to 
the  young  girl's  heart,  and  she  thought  of  her  friends 
behind  her,  and  of  the  young  captain  somewhere  along 
the  frontier  toward  which  she  believed  he  was  hastening. 

At  last  Running  Water  paused. 

How  far  they  had  gone  Amy  did  not  know.  Her  feet 
were  sore  from  walking,  and  her  wrist  had  in  it  the 
imprint  of  thte  red  fingers  that  had  never  left  it  for  a 
minute. 

At  length,  Running  Water  paused  on  the  summit  of  a 
knoll,  and  sent  forth  a  cry. 

It  was  answered  from  the  distance.  The  Indian  stood 
like  a  statue  on  the  hill. 

Amy  could  only  look  forward,  wondering  what  would 
come  out  of  the  woods  beyond,  and  she  wondered,  too,  if 
the  newcomer  would  be  white  or  red. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  her  ears  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Presently  she  caught  sight  of 
a  form  beneath  her,  then  she  fell  back  and  again  looked 
at  Running  Water.  ^ 

"It  is  Great  Brother,"  said  the  redskin,  in  answer  to 
her  look.   "He  has  come  for  the  White  Bird." 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  form,  climbing  the  hill,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  distinct. 

A  light  seemed  to  burst  upon  Amy  Randolph. 

"It  must  be  he,"  she  said  to  herself.  "It  must  be  the 
man  who  invaded  the  Fairfax  mansion  on  the  night  of  the 
ball.  If  I  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  De 
Tonales,  may  Heaven  have  mercy,  for  he  will  not." 

A  minute  later  a  figure  stopped  within  a  few  feet  of 
her  and  her  captor. 

In  hfer  eagerness  she  leaned  forward. 

"Great  Brother,  we  are  here,"  said  Running  Water. 
"Here  is  the  White  Bird  of  the  EngHsh." 

The  person  addressed  took  an  eager  step  forward. 

Amy  uttered  a  cry,  for  she  recognized  the  man  from 
Captain  Lee's  description  of  the  stranger  at  the  ball. 
„  "Why  am  I  here?"  she  demanded.  "I  have  been 
dragged  from  home  by  this  Indian,  and  he  says  at  your 
instigation.  I  know  you,  sir.  You  are  the  secret  agent 
of  King  Louis.  You  are  called  Jacques  Blanc,  but  you 
are  

The  man  uttered  a  cry,  and,  springing  forward,  he  put 
his  hands  over  Amy's  mouth. 

"Never  mind  who  I  am,"  cried  he.  "You  are  my  cap- 
tive. I  sent  Running  Water  for  you,  and  he  has  carried 
out  his  mission.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  know 
who  I  am.   Let  me  be  Jacques  Blanc  to  both  of  you." 

"But  I  shall  speak  your  real  name  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity," said  Amy.  "You  cannot  always  have  your 
hands  at  my  mouth." 

The  man  looked  fiercely  at  her,  but  did  not  speak. 

"You  will  take  your  captive  on,"  he  said  to  the  waiting 
Indian. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  fair  prisoner. 
"He  did  not  mistreat  you,  eh,  mademoiselle?" 
"No.    But  where  am  I  to  be  taken?"  * 
"To  a  place  of  safety.   Rest  assured  of  that." 
"But  I  was  safe  where  I  was." 

"Not  near  enough,  however,  to  one  who  admired  you 
at  my  Lord  Fairfax's  ball." 
"Do  you  mean  yourself?" 


The  answer  to  this  question  was  a  smile,  and  the  ma 
— ^Jacques  Blanc — ^turned  his  head  away. 

Amy  was  now  conducted  down  the  other  side  of  tli 
rise,  the  white  man  following  in  the  rear.  For  some  tiir 
he  kept  within  speaking  distance,  but  did  not  speak. 

At  last  the  fair  Virginian  stopped  and  turned,  despit 
the  grip  of  Running  Water  on  her  wrist. 

"You  must  tell  me  one  thing,"  she  exclaimed:  "Wh; 
is  to  be  the  result  of  this  captivity  ?" 

The  Frenchman  came  up  and  paused  within  a  few  f et 
of  his  prisoner. 

"You  will  have  that  question  answered  within  twent] 
four  hours,"  he  said.  "It  will  not  be  answered  a  minu' 
sooner  by  me." 

"Then  know  that  if  you  have  stolen  me  for  your  ow 
selfish  purposes  it  shall  be  a  barren  victory." 

The  Frenchman  looked  at  Amy  curiously.  ' 

"Have  I  spoken  in  riddles?"  she  exclaimed.  "Canm 
you  understand  plain  English?" 

"You  have  said  quite  enough,  mademoiselle,"  replie 
the  white  man,  rubbing  his  fingers  curiously  togethe 
"I  understand  your  English  perfectly,  and  I  must  sa 
it  is  the  sweetest  I  have  heard  for  many  a  long  day." 

"Since  you  left  the  court  of  King  Louis,  where  yc 
heard  the  voice  of  your  sister,  the  " 

Again  the  Frenchman  sprang  forward,  and  tried  1 
close  Amy's  mouth  with  his  hands,  but  she  jerked  bac 
the  length  of  Running  Water's  arm. 

"You  don't  like  your  name,  or  reference  to  your  fan 
ily,"  she  laughed  in  his  face.  "It  seems  to  be  a  fami 
of  dark  history.  Never  mind.  I  will  not  shock  this 
man's  ears  with  further  reference  to  the  infamous  broc 
from  which  you  seem  to  have  sprung.  The  utterance  ( 
your  name  would  poison  the  air  around  us.  Never  feai 
The  secret  is  safe  with  me.  But  the  day  will  come  whc 
there  will  be  reparation  for  the  deeds  of  this  night." 

There  was  no  answer.  The  Frenchman  fell  back,  ar 
made  a  sign  to  the  Indian. 

TO  Bfe  CONTINUED. 


INDIAN  METHUSELAH. 

Oldest  of  all  Indians  in  the  United  States  is  Sittir 
Elk,  former  chief  of  the  Ogallala  Sioux.  He  has  alwa,^ 
refused  to  make  war  against  the  white  men. 

For  almost  a  century  he  has  been  a  leader  among  h 
people,  but,  wiser  than  other  chiefs,  he  early  realized  th 
the  red  man  was  doomed,  and  at  every  opportunity  1 
counseled  peace  with  the  palefaces. 

He  could  welLafford  to  do  so,  for  his  people  knew  1 
was  no  coward.^ 

"I  have  never  killed  a  white  man,"  he  proudly  boast 
"but  I  have  fought  many  battles,  and  I  have  done  mar 
brave  deeds  in  my  long  life  of  ninety-six  years.  I  wi; 
but  seventeen  when  I  waylaid  and  killed  my » first  enem 
an  Indian.  That  was  a  very  brave  deed.  Since  then 
have  killed  many,  many  Indian  enemies." 

Sitting  Elk  is  a  total  abstainer.  He  smokes  cigarette 
but  insists  he  has  none  of  the  other  bad  habits  of  tl 
white  man.  He  is  childless,  the  last  of  his  line,  but  1 
expects  to  live  for  many  years  more-jprto  be  hale  at 
hearty  long  after  he  has  passed  the  century  mark. 

Sitting  Elk  moves  tall  and  stately  among  his  kinsme 
and  puffs  his  pipe  with  a  complacency  unruffled  1 
thoughts  of  any  immediate  journey  to  the  happy  huntii! 
grounds. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  convict's  ESCAPE. 

It  was  night — tempestuous  night,  with  the  wind  driv- 
ing a  mass  of  rain  and  cutting  sleet  before  it;  the  sort  of 
night  when  pedestrians  hurry  with  all  speed  toward  their 
objective  points,  when  the  policeman  on  his  beat  seeks 
the  retreat  and  shelter  of  some  convenient  doorway,  when 
the  prison  guards  remain  in  their  Httle  post  houses  until 
the  very  last  moment,  and  then  hurry  with  all  possible 
speed  along  the  precarious  pathway  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 
exchange  a  hurried  word  with  each  other,  and  then  return 
quickly  to  shelter. 

The  driving  sleet  and  biting  wind  cause  the  guards  to 
hold  their  heads  down,  and  they  think  more  of  protect- 
ing themselves  from  the  furious  inclemency  of  the 
weather  than  of  discovering  a  possible  attempt  at  prison 
breaking  on  the  part  of  the  hapless  convicts  who  are  pay- 
ing the  penalties  of  past  crimes.  For  a  convict  to  escape 
from  his  cell  is  next  to  an  impossibility,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  stand  between  him  and  freedom  grow 
greater  as  he  proceeds.  He  must  pass  from  the  cell  to 
the  corridor,  from  the  corridor  to  the  yard,  and  thence  to 
the  prison  wall;  then  mount  the  wall,  which  is  built 
broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  which  is  pro- 

*Reprinted  by  Request. 


vided  with  spikes  along  the  tap.  After  this  he  must  get 
by  the  wary  guard,  with  his  loaded  rifle — a  weapon  which 
he  carries  for  utility,  and  not  for  show. 

Having  passed  the  guard,  the  fugitive  must  reach  the 
ground  outside  the  prison  wall,  slink  away  in  the  dark- 
ness undiscovered,  conceal  the  close-cropped  head,  get  rid 
of  the  striped  suit,  and  obtain  a  citizen's  dress  in  lieu  of 
the  prison  garb,  successfully  hide  from  the  inevitable  and 
thorough  search  which  follows,  and  avoid  recapture  and 
its  dreaded  results. 

On  the  night  in  question,  the  prison  guards  were  hur- 
rying from  post  to  post  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  dodg- 
ing the  sleet,  and  never  once  casting  their  eyes  into  the 
gloomy  and  forbidding  prison  yard. 

That  was  why  they  did  not  see  a  dark  figure  glide  forth 
from  the  shadow  of  the  somber  building  and  flit,  like  a 
ghost  of  evil,  across  the  stone-paved  yard. 

Suddenly  the  bell  in  the  prison  tower  struck  twice. 

Then,  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  at  the  northeastern 
extremity,  a  hoarse  voice  cried  out: 

"Two  o'clock,  and  all's  well!" 

There  was  a  brief  period  of  silence,  and  then  the  next 
guard  took  up  the  cry  and  repeated  it. 

So  it  went  from  guard  to  guard,  until  it  made  the  cir- 
cuit, and  the  man  who  leaned  closely  against  the  inner 
gide  of  the  wall  smiled  grimly. 
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"I  am  on  time,"  he  muttered,  "and  if  Dema  keeps  her 
word,  fifteen  minutes  more  will  make  me  a  free  man. 
Then,  Nick  Carter,  prince  of  detectives,  look  out  for 
breakers !' 

The  last  few  words  escaped  from  his  lips  more  like  the 
hiss  of  a  snake  than  the  mutterings  of  a  man;  but  if  his 
face  could  be  seen  in  the  darkness  a  soft  and  cunning 
smile,  instead  of  a  ferocious  frown,  would  have  been 
found  upon  it. 

He  waited,  patiently  leaning  against  the  wall.  Minute 
after  minute  passed  until  five  were  gone. 

Suddenly,  away  off  in  the  distance,  a  mile  away,  per- 
haps, there  sounded  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol. 

Again  the  man  smiled. 

"The  signal  !"  he  muttered. 

Then  he  straightened  up  and  waited  somewhat  more 
expectantly  than  before. 
Another  minute  passed. 

Then  through  the  air  there  came  a  faint,  swishing 
sound,  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  yet,  by  him,  plainly 
heard. 

Something  fell  upon  his  head,  and  then,  in  coils,  like 
a  reptile,  glided  to  the  ground.  He  stooped  and  picked 
it  up,  for  it  was  one  end  of  a  stout  cord  which  had  been 
flung  over  the  wall. 

'He  jerked  rapidly  upon  it— short,  twitching  jerks — but 
b.e  made  no  effort  to  pull  the  cord  over  the  wall. 

Suddenly  he  paused,  and  the  cord  was  jerked  from 
the  other  side.  Somebody  was  telegraphing  to  him  from 
the  outer  world.    He  understood  and  answered. 

Presently  he  released  the  cord  from  his  grasp  and  it 
glided  rapidly  away,  more  like  a  snake  than  ever,  until  it 
disappeared  over  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Then  there  came  another  low,  swishing  noise. 

It  was  deeper  and  somewhat  louder  than  that  which 
preceded  it,  but  it  ceased  quickly,  and  the  man  in  the 
shadow  seized  one  end  of  a  rope  ladder,  which  was  made 
of  silk  cord  and  twisted. 

But  he  did  not  mount  the  ladder.  He  still  waited,  as 
though  expecting  something  more. 

It  was  only  a  signal  that  he  expected,  and  presently  it 
came,  in  the  form  of  three  quick  twitches  on  the  silken 
rope. 

Then  he  started  forward. 

He  placed  his  feet  upon  the  ladder  and  began  to  ascend, 
slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly — up,  up,  up  until  his  hands 
seized  the  summit  of  the  wall.    There  he  paused. 

The  guard  was  approaching,  walking  rapidly.  The 
fugitive  hung  there  and  waited.  The  position  seemed 
most  precarious.    The  guard  drew  nearer. 

The  fugitive  who  waited  so  silently  upon  the  ladder, 
just  under  the  edge  of  the  wall,  now  ceased  to  smile. 

He  took  something  from  the  striped  blouse  he  wore, 
and  gripped  it  savagely  in  his  right  hand,  while,  with  the 
other,  he  clung  to  his  frail  support. 

The  something  was  a  knife — long,  murderous,  dan- 
gerous in  the  hands  of  a  desperate  man,  in  the  grasp  of 
one  who  had  been  condemned  to  pass  the  balance  of  his 
life  behind  prison  walls. 

Nearer  moved  the  guard," closely  muffled  in  his  coat, 
and  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  to  protect 
them  from  the  sleet.  At  last  he  reached  the  silk  ladder, 
and  his  foot  passed  over  it. 

The  other  foot  followed,  and  both  were  clear  of  the 
obstruction. 

The  man  hanging  there  in  vhe  darkness  placed  the 


knife  blade  between  his  teeth,  and  then,  using  both  hands, 
•pulled  himself  upright  until  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
above  the  top  of  the  wall. 

All  seemed  clear  now.  The  fugitive  believed  that 
while  the  guard  was  at  the  other  end  of  his  beat  he  would 
be  able  to  cross  the  wall  and  descend  on  the  other  side. 
A  flip  of  the  ladder  would  throw  it  from  the  iron  spikes, 
and  he  would  pull  it  down  after  him,  and  glide  away  in 
the  darkness. 

But  the  unexpected  happened.  A  sudden  noise  came 
from  the  ground  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall.  It  was 
made  by  the  snapping  of  a  twig,  or  the  cracking  of  a 
pebble,  perhaps.  Faint  as  it  was,  it  was  enough  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  guard,  who  stopped  suddenly 
and  listened,  bending  over  and  peering  downward  into 
the  darkness,  in  the  attempt  to  see  what  had  caused  the 
noise. 

The  escaping  convict  realized  that  he  must  act  at  once. 
Again  a  cruel  smile  played  upon  his  face. 

Like  a  serpent,  he  glided  upon  the  summit  of  the  wall 
until  he  stood  upright  behind  the  guard,  with  the  murder- 
ous knife  seized  tightly  in  his  grasp. 

There  was  one  instant  when  the  guard,  by  moving  on, 
might  have  saved  his  own  life;  but  the  noise  attracted 
him,  and  he  determined  to  ascertain  what  caused  it. 

The  decision  was  fatal.  As  he  stooped  still  lower,  the 
left  arm  of  the  escaping  prisoner  darted  forward  as 
quickly  as  the  tongue  of  a  toad.  The  hand  seized  the 
guard  by  his  throat,  and  closed  tightly  upon  it,  thus  shut- 
ting off  every  chance  of  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the  doomed 
man. 

At  the  same  instant  the  other  hand,  grasping  the  hide- 
ous knife,  descended,  and  the  deadly  weapon  was  buried 
to  its  hilt  between  the  guard's  shoulders.  The  stricken 
man  did  not  even  gasp,  for  the  convict's  other  hand  never 
for  an  instant  released  its  terrible  grip  upon  his  throat. 

Tighter  and  tighter  the  convict  clenched  his  muscular 
fingers.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  strength,  for,  in 
his  energy,  and  with  his  left  hand  alone,  he  lifted  the 
dying  guard  from  his  feet  and  held  him  at  arm's  length, 
in  order  that  he  could  make  no  noise  upon  the  wall  with 
his  feet. 

There  were  a  few  convulsive  shudders,  then  the  form 
of  the  guard  became  rigid,  and  soon  afterward  relaxed. 
He  was  dead ! 

The  soft,  cruel  smile  again  played  over  the  face  of 
the  copvict. 

Gently,  as  though  he  were  handling  a  babe,  he  lowered 
the  body  until  it  lay  prostrate  on  the  top  of  the  wall ;  then, 
with  a  jerk,  he  withdrew  the  reeking  knife,  and  wiped  it 
on  the  garments  of  his  victim. 

With  a  quick  motion,  the  fugitive  then  seized  the  two 
revolvers  which  the  guard  had  in  his  belt^  and  transferred 
them  to  his  own  person. 

Not  a  sound  that  might  have  been  heard  five  feet,  a  way 
had  escaped  either  man  in  the  brief  but  terrible  struggle. 

The  footfalls  of  the  guard  on  the  next  section  of  the 
wall  could  be  plainly  heard  by  the  convict  as  he  straight- 
ened up,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  knowing  that  they 
would  not  come  his  way. 

Quickly  he  grasped  the  rope  ladder.  A  signal  an- 
swered him,  and  he  seized  the  frail,  snakelikc  instru- 
ment and  rapidly  descended. 

In  ten  seconds  he  was  upon  the  ground  outside  the 
wall. 
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,  Two  persons  were  there  awaiting  him.  One  was  a 
■  man ;  the  other  a  woman. 

"Quick!"  he  whispered,  as  he  touched  the  ground.  "I 
had  to  kill  the  guard.   We  have  just  ten  minutes.  Where 
are  the  duds?" 
"Here." 

A  bundle  was  thrown  at  his  feet. 

In  a  twinkling  he  ripped  off  the  striped  garments  that 
he  had  worn  in  the  prison. 

'  "Skip,  Bob,"  he  whispered  to  the  man.  "Meet  us  at 
jthe  old  place.  Dema  and  I  can  work  the  rest  of  this 
iracket." 

The  man  called  Bob  turned  and  glided  away  in  the 
darkness. 

*  In  a  moment  more  the  convict  made  the  necessary 
jchange.  A  wig  of  long  gray  hair  was  on  his  head,  and  a 
[beard  of  snowy  whiteness  was  under  his  chin.  A  slouch 
hat,  a  long  coat,  a  heavy  cane,  and  a  placard  on  his  breast 
which  read :  "Please  help  the  blind,"  completed  the  dis- 
'guise. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  COMING  DUEL. 

j  Within  the  walls  of  the  great  State  prison  of  CaU- 
fornia  all  was  commotion.  A  prisoner  had  escaped,  and 
he  was  a  "lifer,"  at  that. 

The  first  alarm  was  sounded  on  the  outer  wall  by  one 
of  the  guards,  who,  missing  the  companion  with  whom 
he  shared  the  post  house  between  their  respective  beats, 
had  hurried  in  search  of  him. 

A  few  leaps  had  brought  him  to  the  spot  where  Jim 
Fulsom,  always  a  faithful  and  fearless  prison  guards- 
man, lay  stretched  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  dead. 
I    Murdered ! 

There  was  an  ugly  wound  in  his  back,  to  tell  how  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  A  rope  ladder  which  lay 
!  across  the  top  of  the  wall  near  him,  descending  on  either 
|  side,  revealed  the  reason  for  the  deed. 

The  guard  who  made  the  discovery  gave  instant  al^arm, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  recapture  the  fugitive. 

Officers  were  hastily  sent  out  to  scour  the  neighbor- 
hood, word  was  sent  to  the  city  police,  and  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  escaped  convict  was  telegraphed  in  every 
direction. 

Beneath  the  prison  wall  was  found  the  cast-off  garb 
v/hich  the  convict  had  Vv^orn  while  he  was  in  custody,  but 
no  other  clew  of  any  sort  was  forthcoming. 

The  man  had  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  though 
the  darkness  of  that  tempestuous  night  had  swallowed 
him  up. 

The  morning'  papers  got  out  "extras"  in  which  the 
affair  was  graphically  described. 

Here:  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  headings :   

f '          "ESCAPE  OF  DOCTOR  QUARTZ. 
"He   Overcomes    Seeming   Impossibilities   with  Ease, 
i    Makes  Flis  Way  from  His  Cell  to  the  Prison  Yard, 
and,  Assisted  by  Confederates  Outside,  Scales  the 
,  Prison  Wall.   ^ 

"PRISON  GUARD  FULSOM  MURDERED  AT  HIS 
!  _  POST. 

j"A  Daring  Deed  by  a  Desperate  Criminal  Releases  a 
I    Fiend  Who  Makes  Murder  a  Pastime,  and  Whose 
Jiqual  for  Boldness,  Cunning,  Strength,  and  Ferocity 
Was  Never  Known  to  the  Police — A  Reward  for  His 
j|    Recapture,  Which  Will  Stimulate  the  Best  Detec- 
t'  tives." 
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Everybody  in  California  knew  who  Doctor  Quartz  was. 
People  in  San  Francisco  knew  him  particularly  well,  for 
there  he  had  lived  for  several  years,  carrying  on  his 
practice  as  a  physician,  winning  renown  as  such  by  reason 
of  his  undoubted  skill ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  committing 
crime  after  crime,  until  he  counted  as  many  victims  as  the 
principal  bully  and  desperado  of  a  mining  camp  in  the 
mountains. 

There,  also,  he  had  thrived,  unsuspected,  until  Nick 
Carter,  in  solving  "The  Mystery  of  a  Piano  Box,"  had 
at  last  brought  his  criminal  career  to  a  temporary  close. 

But  now  the  man  was  again  free,  and  those  who  knew 
him  knew  also  that  he  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
work  out  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  those  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  his  arrest  and  conviction. 

None  knew  it  better  than  the  chief  of  the  detective 
bureau  in  San  Francisco. 

Doctor  Quartz  once  had  sworn  to  kill  both  him  and 
Nick  Carter,  and  the  chief  knew  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  keep  his  word. 

The  evening  following  the  escape,  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  chief.    It  read  as  follows : 

"I  have  escaped,  and  am  now  at  liberty.  Find  me  if 
you  can,  but  permit  me  to  say  you  cannot.  Sooner  or 
later  you  must  die,  chief.  I  have  said  so,  as  you  know, 
and  I  have  a  curious  habit  of  keeping  my  word.  But  I 
will  grant  you  a  respite,  say  of  one  month,  for  in  the 
meantime  I  have  another  fish  to  fry.  After  that,  look 
out  for  rough  weather.  Until  we  meet,  I  am  mockingly 
yours,  J.  G.  Quartz,  M.  D." 

"I  know  who  the  other  fish  is,"  mused  the  chief.  "He 
is  going  on  a  still  hunt  for  Nick  Carter.  Good !  Carter 
can  take  care  of  himself,  I  think,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  place  to  look  for  Doctor  Quartz,  alias  Jack  Quigley, 
is  in  New  York  Citv."  " 

Inspector  Byrnes,  of  New  York  City,  had  already  re- 
ceived a  telegram,  in  which  he  was  warned  of  the  escape, 
but  the  chief  speedily  wrote  another. 

Here  it  is,  reproduced :  ^  ^ 

"To  Nicholas  Carter,  No.  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York  City : 

"Quartz  escaped.  Think  he  is  after  you.  See  Byrnes 
for  particulars."  

Nick  Carter  and  Chick,  his  assistant,  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  smoking  room  of  Nick's  house  when  the  tele- 
gram v/as  received. 

Chick  had  just  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
master,  and  in  an  hour  was  to  start  on  a  pleasure  trip 
to  San  Francisco,  for  there  was  a  powerful  magnet  in 
the  shape  of  a  young  woman  named  Bertha  Mortimer 
which  drew  him  there. 

On  hearing  the  contents  of  the  telegram,  however,  he 
said  at  once : 

"That  settles  it,  Nick ;  I  can't  go." 

"Why  not?" 

"You  will  need  me  here." 
"Pshaw !" 

"Quartz  is  a  dangerous  man." 

"Very  likely ;  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  all  Xhe  more 
necessary  that  you  should  go  to  San  Francisco." 
"Why?" 

"Because  there  is  a  young  lady  there,  named  Bertha 
Mortimer,  with  whom  you  are  in  love,  and  because  Doc- 
tor Quartz  cordially  hates  her,  and  may  forget  me  long 
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enough  to  do  her  some  ill  turn  first.    I  think  you  had 
better  cling  to  your  original  plan,  Chick." 
And  Chick  did. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon,  Nick  Carter  walked 
into  the  private  office  of  Inspector  Byrnes. 

The  object  of  his  visit  was  soon  made  known,  and  the 
escape  of  Doctor  Quartz  was  discussed. 

"I  haven't  a  doubt  that  he  will  come  to  New  York," 
said  Nick  presently. 

"Perhaps.    But  why  so  positive?" 

"He  swore  to  kill  me." 

"Bah!" 

"He  will  make  the  effort,  inspector." 

"Then  he  is  made  of  different  stuff  from  most  crooks." 

"So  he  is.  My  experience  among  the  criminal  classes 
has  been  somewhat,  extensive,  as  you  know,  inspector, 
and  this  man  Quartz,  or  Quigley,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  difficult  fellow  with  whom  I  have  had  to  contend." 

"Tell  me  about  him,  Nick." 

"You  know  me  fairlv  well,  inspector,  don't  you?" 
"Rather." 

"Very  well ;  multiply  me  by  two,  and  you  will  have  a 
■  pretty  fair  idea  of  Doctor  Quartz." 
"Impossible,  Nick." 

"It  is  true,  nevertheless.    Doctor  Quartz  is  twice  as 
powerful  in  his  muscles  as  1." 
The  inspector  looked  astonished. 
"How  about  his  brains,  Nick?"  he  asked, 
Nick  mused  a  moment. 

"At  dissimulation,"  he  answered  presently,  "at  dis- 
guises, in  point  of  education,  and  in  cunning  and  daring' 
he  is  certainly  my  equal." 

"Indeed!  You  surprise  me.  For  once,  then,  you  have 
found  a  foeman  worthy  of  your  steel — a  man  who  is  your 
equal  in  this  strange  warfare." 

"Yes ;  if  not  my  superior." 

"Are  you  flunking,  Nick?"  asked  the  inspector,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  detective. 
Nick  laughed. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  am  simply  doing  this  man  justice.  I 
-  sliall  dov/n  him,  inspector,- in  the  long  run;  but  I've  got 
the  biggest  job  on  hand  that  I  ever  tackled." 

"You  think  that  he  will  come  to  New  York?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it."  ; 

"If  he  is  so  formidable,  you^will  want  some  help  from 
this  office." 

"No,  sir;  that  is  precisely  why  I  am  here  to-day." 
"I  don't  understand." 

"Simply  this:  This  is  a  case  which  comes  naturally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  office,  and  I  want  you 
to  let  me  manage  it  alone." 

"But,  Nick  " 

"Pardon  me,  inspector.  You  have  often  asked  me  to 
take  cases  for  yoil,  and  I  have  never  refused.  I  now 
ask  you  to  turn  one  over  to  me  as  a  favor.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  well  refuse." 

"I  can't." 

"Thanks.    This  is  a  sort  of  duel  between  Quartz  and 
me,  and  I  am  going  to  win."  ' 
"I'll  bet  on  you,  Nick." 
"Thanks  again." 

"But,  if  this  fellow  is  so  formidable,  you  will  want 
help."  ' 
"When  I  do  Twill  ask  for  it." 

"Good !    We  want  this  eminent  physician  here,  don't' 

we?"  ' 

} 


"Yes,  for  murder.  A  girl  named  Ethel  Burns  was 
his  victim.  He  cut  up  her  body,  embalmed  it,  and  sent  it 
to  California  by  freight  in  the  same  car  in  which  he  trav- 
eled with  her  sister  in  the  piano  box,  you  will  remember." 

"Perfectly,  yes.    Those  girls  had  a  brother  " 

"Yes,  Oscar  Burns." 

"I  remember.    Nothing  could  be  proved  against  him." 

And  so  the  two  greatest  detectives  in  the  world  parted, 
and  before  they  met  again  the  inspector  was  well  satis- 
fied that  Nick  had  not  overestimated  the  powers  of  Doc- 
tor Quartz. 

CHAPTER  III. 

DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

Let  us  return  to  that  stormy  night  when  Doctor  Quartz 
broke  his  way  out  of  prison,  climbed  the  wall,  murdered 
the  guard,  Jim  Fulsom,  and  thus  made  good  his  escape. 

The  disguise  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  was 
perfect. 

With  the  slouch  hat  upon  his  head,  a  heavy  green  shade., 
over  his  eyes,  and  the  long-tailed  greasy  coat,  he  resem- 
bled not  at,  all  the  convict  who  had  so  lately  escaped  after 
having  stained  his  hands  with  yet  another  crime. 

The  woman  who  led  him  by  the  hand  was  young  and 
beautiful,  could  a  glimpse  have  been  taken  of  her  beneath 
the  veil  she  wore. 

Before  them  trotted  a  little  dog,  with  all  the  complac- 
ency of  an  animal  accustomed  to  caring  for  the  blind. 

In  truth,  Dema  had  hired  the  dog  from  a  blind  beggar, 
with  the  idea  that  the  canine  would  effectually  complete 
the  disguise. 

The  escape  of  Doctor  Quartz  from  prison  had  been 
planned  and  executed  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Communication  with  a  "lifer,"  of  a  nature  which  would 
afford  opportunity  for  making  such  plans,  was  utterly 
impossible,  and  no  one  was  better  aware  of  that  fact  than 
Doctor  Quartz. 

The  result  was  that  the  moment  he  was  arrested  he  be- 
gan planning  his  escape  from  prison,  for  he  knew  that  he 
would  be  convicted,  and  that  no  subsequent  chance  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  communicating  his  plans  to 
his  friends. 

In  less  than  a  week  from  the  time  of  his  arrest  his 
plans  were  made. 

Before  his  trial  was  finished  the  plans  were  in  the 
hands  of  Dema  Dorrance  and  Bouncer  Bob,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

He  purposely  fixed  a  time  two  months  ahead,  appoint 
ing  the  day — or,  rather,  the  night — and  the  very  hour  and 
minute  when  the  attempt  was  to  be  made.  Then  he  rested 
tranquilly,  knowing  that  he  could  depend  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  every  possible  effort  by  his  friends. 

The  pistol  shot  in  the  distance  was  a  part  of  the  as- 
rangement,  and  it  told  him  as  plainly  as  words  could  have 
done  that  everything  had  been  prepared  exactly  as  he 
had  directed. 

The  doctor  and  Dema  made  their  way,  hand  in  hand, 
4irectly  to  the  front  of  tlie  prison,  .and...,^re  immediately 
before  the  entrance  when  the  alarm  was  sounded  which 
told  everybody  within  hearing  that  a  prisoner  had  escaped. 

But  they  did  not  hurry  their  steps. 

Instead,  they  paused,  exhibiting  that  idle  curiosity 
which  would  have  been  natural  to  two  such  persons  in 
passing  the  prison  at  that  moment. 

The  time  was  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and/a 
pelting  rain  was  falling,  so  that  they  did  not  manifeWi 
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more  than  a  passing  suggestion  of  curiosity,  after  which 
they  continued  plodding  on  their  way. 

Twice  they  were  stopped  by  officers,  but  only  for  an  .. 
instant,  and,  just  as  the  clocks  were  striking  three,  they 
entered  a  room  in  a  dark  quarter  of  the  city,  and  closed 
and  locked  the  door  behind  them. 

"Now,  Dema,"  said  the  doctor  sharply,  "answer  me 
quickly." 

"Fire  away,  doc." 

"What  about  Paul  Dangerfield?" 

"Nothing." 

"Has  he  been  missed?" 
"No." 

"Are  you  sure?" 
"Positive." 

"Where  are  we  to  meet  the  others?" 
"There." 

^  "Good!    I'll  be  ready  in  two  minutes." 
Dema  brought  him  a  satchel. 

He  hastily  threw  aside  the  disguise  of  a  blind  beggar. 

Then  he  opened  the  satchel.  A  smile — the  one  habit- 
ual with  him — passed  over  his  face. 

He  began  to  work  rapidly,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  he 
had  finished. 

The  most  acute  detective  would  not  have  discovered 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  blind  beggar,  or  to  the 
lately  escaped  convict. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  stood  before  Dema,  the  per- 
sonification of  a  well-dressed  gentleman,  bordering  on 
^ixty  years  of  age.  His  dress  and  his  manners  were  ele- 
gant. His  face  was  adorned  by  an  iron-gray  mustache 
and  imperial,  a  diamond  glistened  in  his  shirt  front,  and 
his  entire  make-up  was  that  of  a  man  of  refinement  and 
wealth. 

"So  far,  so  good,  Dema,"  he  said.  "In  a  half  hour  I 
will  be  out  of  danger." 

"You  are  out  of  it  now,"  she  replied,  laughing.  "I'll 
have  to  call  you  Uncle  Paul  again." 

"Yes;  and,  now,  is  the  carriage  ready?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Where  you  ordered  it  to  be." 

"Good !  You  and  Bob  are  jewels  of  priceless  worth. 
There  is  just  one  thing  that  you  forgot  to  provide." 
"What  is  that?" 
"An  umbrella." 
"Here  are  two." 
"Ah— come,  then." 

They  left  the  house,  taking  care  to  notice  that  they 
were  unobserved. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  seated  in  a  closed  car- 
riage, which  was  rolling  rapidly  over  the  pavements. 

"Tell  me  what  you  have  done,"  the  doctor  said  pres- 
ently. 

"Everything  that  you  ordered." 
"You  rigged  Bob  out?" 
"Yes."  , 

"And  you  had  him  appear  in  the  flower  garden  and  at 
the  window  after  my  conviction?" 
"Yes,  often." 

"Excellent!    One  thing  more:  Did  Bob  find  Shorty 
and  Long  Tom,  and  enlist  their  services?" 

"He  did.    Both  are  in  New  York,  awaiting  you." 
"Humph!" 

Silence  was  maintained  after  that  until  the  carriage 


drew  up  before  the  door  of  an  unpretentious  but  emi- 
nently respectable-looking  residence. 

There  they  boldly  alighted,  the  doctor  assisting  his 
pseudo  niece  with  all  the  gallantry  for  which,  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity  as  a  physician,  he  had  been  famous. 

The  house  door  was  opened  for  them,  and  immediately 
closed  after  they  had  passed  through. 
The  doctor  at  once  became  all  energy. 
"Who  drove  the  carriage.  Bob?"  he  asked  sharply. 
"A  fellow  named  Simmons." 
"Do  you  know  him?" 
"No." 

"He  must  be  silenced,  then." 
"I  have  fixed  him." 
"How?" 

"I  gave  him  one  of  your  favorite  cigars  to  smoke." 
"Ah!" 

"He  was  full  of  gratitude." 

"Indeed!" 

"Said  he  would  have  a  good  smoke  as  soon  as  he  took:; 
care  of  his  horse." 

"Good !  He  will  be  found  dead,  and  dead  men  tell  no 
tales." 

"Unless  the  cigar  fails — as  one  of  them  did  with  Nick 
Carter,"  said  Dema. 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "I  have  improved  upon 
them  since  then.    They  are  stronger  than  they  were.  ' 

"Then  if  the  driver  smokes  " 

"He  is  a  dead  man." 

Dema  laughed. 

It  was  a  joyous,  rippling  laugh  that  she  uttered,  ar. 
hearing  her,  one  never  would  suppose  that  she  was 
amused  because  a  fellow  creature  was  about  to  die.  • 
Even  the  doctor  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 
"When  you  were  manufactured,"  he  said  to  her,  "the 

stock  of  hearts  had  run  out."  ^ 

I    "Bah !"  she  said,  laughing  again.    "I  love  power.  To 
hold  a  man's  life  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  to  feel  that 
I  can  send  him  to  his  grave  without  personal  contact, 
[and  vet  witho;ut,  p'nplnvir^g^^  a  rnnfidanl:,  is  delightful."  -  ^ 
Bouncer  Bob  looked  at  her  and  sliudderea. 
"It  behooves  your  friends  to  beware  of  you,"  he  said.' 
"Yes,"  she  replied ;  and  again  a  merry  laugh  lit  up 
her  beautiful  face.    "I  would  not  hesitate  to  rid  myself 
of  any  one  who  stood  in  my  way." 

Doctor  Quartz  looked  at  her  and  smiled,  and  as  she 
met  his  glance  the  laughter  faded  from  her  eyes  and  she 
became  suddenly  pale. 

Neither  spoke  again  for  some  time. 
On  the  following  day  Paul  Dangerfield,  accompanied 
by  his  niece  and  servant,  took  the  train  for  New  York. 

"You  are  a  fool  to  go  there,  of  all  places,"  said  Bob, 
before  they  started,  and  when  they  were  engaged  in  mai<- 
ing  preparations. 

The  doctor  smiled  at  Bob  before  he  answered: 
"Perhaps ;  although  it  is  not  wise  to  tell  me  so.  Bob. 
Communications  of  that  kind  are  dangerous,  and  what 
would  be  foolish  in  another,  in  me  is  wise.    You  may 
remain  here,  if  you  wish." 
"No,"  sullenly,  "I  will  go." 
"You  cannot  be  separated  from  Dema,  eh?" 

"Dema  be  " 

"What,  Bob?" 

"^lessed!"  

jSob  turned  away 
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it  ha  curious  paleness  on  his  face; 
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'  for,  although  he  was  a  man  to  whom  fear  was'  ah-nost 
unknown,  he  felt  it  in  all  its  terrors  when  Doctor  Quartz 
|.  smiled.   ■ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  T  H  E    T  H  I  R  T  E  E  N 

'  •f'i^^il  DangerfieM^ — otherwise  Doctor  Quartz — traveled 
from  California  to  New  York  via  the  usual  route,  taking 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Chicago. 

By  that  means,  he  passed  through  Philadelphia  en 
route,  where  he  stopped  for  two  days. 
:  Although  he  stayed  at  the  best  hotel  and  seemed  very 
methodical  and  precise  in  his  habits,  yet  the  fact  was  that 
he  secretly  spent  both  of  his  nights  there  among  the  dark 
and  narrow  streets  and  alleyways  where  the  criminal 
classes  abound. 

He  had  formerly  known  something  of  an  organization 
which  was  called  the  "Night  Hawks."  and  with  several  of 
the  ex-members  of  that  band  of  outlaws  he  had  busi- 
ness. Just  what  he  did  there  does  not  appear.  How- 
ever, seventy-two  hours  later  he  was  in  New  York,  where 
lie  was  soon  located  in  a  furnished  house  in  a  fashionable 
part  of  the  city. 

He  spent  a  week  in  completing  his  arrangements,  in 
which  only  Bob  and  Dema  were  made  his  confidants. 
But  at  midnight,  immediately  after  he  was  in  readiness 
to  proceed  with  his  work,  having  disguised  himself  as  a 
laboring  man,  he  ran  up  the  steps  of  a  house  in  Riving- 
ton  Street,  and,  placing  a  key  in  the  door,  entered. 

Passing  through  the  house  to  the  yard,  he  made  his 
\va.y  through  the  fence  by  means  of  a  little  door  cun- 
ningly concealed,  and  entered  the  house  adjoining  by  the 
rear  door. 

All  was  dark  and  silent.  The  house  seemed  deserted, 
but  he  found  his  way  to  the  stairs  by  means  of  a  bull's- 
eye  lantern,  and,  having  ascended,  he  paused  before  a 
door,  upon  which  he  gave  one  sharp  rap  with  his  knuckles. 

There  was  a  cautious  sound  within,  and  then  a  little 
wicket  was  pushed  aside,  and  a  voice  whispered : 

"Who  raps  here?" 

"Number-  one,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"For  whom  does  he  inquire?" 

"Thirteen." 

"Good !   You  may  enter." 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  doctor  went  in. 

He  was  in  a  room  the  walls  of  which  were  completely 
covered  by  black  muslin. 

vStrips  were  hung  over  the  windows  and  doors,  thus 
excluding  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  any  light  to  be 
observed  by  people  outside. 

There  were  already  twelve  men  in  the  room  when  the 
doctor  entered,  and  they  rose  as  with  one  accord  when  he 
stood  in  their  midst. 

Nobody  spoke  until  the  doctor  was  seated,  and  then 
he  was  the  first  to  speak  the  silence. 

"We  are  The  Thirteen,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"We  are,"  they  answered. 

"We  have  a  common  cause." 

"We  have." 

"We  are  banded  together  for  vengeance." 
"True." 

"Who  is  the  object  of  our  hatred?" 
"Nick  Carter." 

"Good!    Have  you  all  suffered  at  his  hands?" 
"We  have." 

"Let  number  two  stand  forward." 


A  man  over  six  feet  in  height,  angular  and  coarse  in 
every  feature,  with  a  veritable  demon  in  his  face,  rose 
from  his  chair  and  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

He"  was' the  one  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  as 
Long  Tom. 

"Why  do  you  hate  Nick  Carter?"  asked  the  doctor 
coldly. 

"For  the  loss  of  my  left  hand,"  was  the  reply,  and  he 
held  up  the  stump  where  the  missing  hand  had  been.. 
"How  did  you  lose  it?" 

"In  a  struggle.  We  grappled,  and  the  detective  seized 
me  by  my  left  hand,  and  bent  it  backward  until  my  wrist 
broke.    I  was  obliged  to  have  the  hand  amputated." 

"Ah!    Then  you  hate  him?" 

"Hate  him !"  And  an  expression  that  was  genuinely 
fiendish  swept  across  his  face. 

"Number  three,"  called  the  doctor. 

Shorty  took  Long  Tom's  place  in  tlie  center  of  the 
room. 

He  was  short  and  fat,  and  his  face  looked  as  though 
a  grin,  evil  as  well  as  humorous,  had  frozen  there  and 
become  perpetual. 

"Why  do  you  hate  Nick  Carter?" 

"For  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  misshapen  nose, 
which  looked  as  though  it  had  once  been  used  for  an 
anvil  by  some  blacksmith. 

"There  was  a  row.  Carter  wanted  me.  I  didn't  want 
to  go.    Fie  hit  me,  an'  I've  never  had  no  nose  since." 

"So  you  want  a  nose  for  a  nose,  eh?" 

"No ;  I  want  a  life  for  a  nose." 

"Well  said  !    Number  four !" 

"Here." 

"Why  do  you  hate  Nick  Carter?" 

"Cos  he  sent  me  up  the  river  fur  five  years,  and  broke 
my  leg  with  a  kick  when  I  tried  to  get  away  from  him." 
"Number  five  I" 
"Here." 

"What  is  your  story?" 

"See  them  fingers?"    And  he  held  up  his  right  hand, 
om  which  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers  were  miss- 
ing. 

"No ;  I  see  where  they  were."  ■ 
"Well,  he  shot  'em  ofif,  he  did." 
"How?" 

"He  came  to  arrest  me  an'  my  pal.  We  was  in  a  room 
in  Houston  Street.  While  he  was  pickin'  my  pal  up  and 
a-chuckin'  him  ag'in  the  wall  I  pulled  my  pop,  an'  got 
a  head  on  him." 

"Why  didn't  you  shoot?" 

"I  was  a-goin'  ter,  but  I  didn't  have  time.  Afore  I 
could  pull  that  trigger  he  fired  right  through  his  pocket 
an'  shot  away  them  fingers,  an'  'fore  I  knowed  it  I  was 
handcuffed  and  sent  up  for  a  tenner — but  I  got  away  by 
jumpin'  from  the  Black  Mariar  'tween  ther  jail  an'  ther 
courthouse." 

"Do  you  want  to  get  even  ?" 

"I'm  bound  ter,  I  am." 

"Number  six!" 

"Here." 

"Are  you  'in  it'  ?" 
"Yes." 

"What  did  the  detective  do  for  you  ?" 

"Broke  me  jaw." 

"Anything  else  ?" 

"Sent  me  brother  to  the  gallows." 

"And  you're  looking  for  Carter's  bloo(i?" 
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"You  bet !"        ^  I 
"Number  seven !" 
"Here." 

■   "Wlmt  did  be  break  for  you?" 
"Nothin'." 

"What  did  he  do  to  you  ?" 
"Nothin'." 
.  "Why  are  you  here,  then?" 
"Cos  I  hate  him." 
"Why?" 

"He  fqpled  me  once." 
"How?" 

"By  gittin'  ther  irons  onto  my  pal,  an'  then  dressin  up 
hke  him." 
"Well?" 

"He  came  whar  I  was  waitin'  fur  Black  Billy  to  turn 
up,  an'  blowed  ef  he  didn't  make  me  b'lieve  he  was  Bill. 
He  begun  talkin',  an'  so  did  I,  an'  he  jest  got  ther  hull 
yarn  outen  me  'thout  any  trouble.  Bill  had  to  go  up  for 
ten  years.'  He's  there  now.  He  swore  I  peached  on  him, 
and  that  he'd  cut  out  my  liver  when  his  time  was  up. 
He'll  do  it,  too." 

"I  see.    Number  eight!" 

"Here:" 

"What's  your  complaint?" 

"Jinijams." 

"Eh?" 

"I  never  sleep  'thout  dreamin'.  I  never  dream  'thout 
scein'  Nick  Carter.  I  never  see  him  'thout  wishin'  he 
was  dead  fur  pickin'  me  up  in  his  arms  onct  on  board  of 
a  sloop  in  the  bay  an'  chuckin'  me,  like  a  rubber  ball,  right 
plumb  inter  the  faces  an'  arm  of  my  friends,  who  were 
goin'  ter  do  him." 

"Did  they  do  him?" 

"No;  nobody  ever  did,  an'  ef  we  fellers  can't  I'm 
a-goin'  ter  git  some  felle^  to  shoot  me." 

"Good  !    Number  nine !" 

"That's  me." 

"What's  your  story?" 

"Three  years  an'  six  months." 

"Number  ten!" 
•  "Here." 

"What's  yours?" 

"Same  as  nine's." 

"For  the  same  reason?" 

"Yep." 

"Number  eleven !" 

A  little,  catlike,  swarthy  Italian  stepped  forward. 
He  was  a  pickpocket  by  profession,  and  a  very  expert 
one. 

His  dark  eyes  flashed  ominously,  while  his  fingers 
twitched  as  though  he  would  like  to  clutch  the  handle  of 
a  stiletto — his  favorite  weapon. 

"I  hate  him,  this  Nick  Carter!"  he  gritted  out,  in  excel- 
lent English.  "He  caused  my  father  to  be  hung  for  stab- 
bing a  man,  and  I  have  sworn  the  vendetta.  He  shall  die, 
if  I  can  kill  him." 

"Good !   Number  twelve  I" 

"Here!" 

"What  has  Carter  done  to  you  ?" 

"Done?  He  came  up  behind  me  once,  and,  before  I 
had  a  fair  chance,  I  was  bound  hand  and  feet.  Then  he 
stood  me  up  in  a  corner,  an',  with  paint  and  fals^  hair 
an'  a  lot  o'  stuff,  cussed  if  he  didn't  make  himself  to  look 
so  much  like  me  that  I  wouldn't  ha'  know'd  the  difference 
myself." 


.   ■   II  '  '  -   ' 

"What  then?" 

"I  was  helpin'  some  friend  o'  mine  to  make  an'  pass 
some  ten-dollar  bills,  an'  cussed  ef  he  didn't  walk  in  onto 
'em  with  a  lot  o'  cops.  They  thought  'twar  me,  an' 
thought  I'd  blowed.  He  had  the  dead  wood,  and  so,  to 
save  myself,  I  turned  State's  evidence.  I  only  got  a 
year,  but  the  others  got  all  the  way  from  five  to  twenty. 

"Some  of  'em'U  be  out  purty  soon,  an'  ef  Nick  Carter 
ain't  dead  afore  that  they'll 'lay  me  out — that's  all." 
,  "He  will  be,  twelve.    Number  thirteen!" 

"Here.  I  hate  him  cos  I  hate  him.  I've  got  a  reason 
which  I  ain't  goin'  ter  tell.  Ef  ye  don't  like  it  lum.p  it ! 
Ef  ye  don't  want  me  I'll  git ;  ef  ye  do  I'll  stay." 

"Stay,  thirteen;  we  want  you.  Now,  my  friends,  I 
am  number  one.  I  hate  Nick  Carter  because  I  think  hef 
is  the  only  man  that  is  as  smart  and  quick  as  I  am.  But: 
he  is  not  so  strong,  and  we  will  down  him.  Once  out 
of  the  way,  we  will  have  clear  sailing.  Is  there  any  man 
in  this  room  who  has  not,  some  time  in  his  life,  committed 
a  murder?"  | 

Silence  was  his  answer. 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  doctor.  "And  now  I  want  you  aUs 
to  take  The  Thirteen's  oath  of  vengeance."  | 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  CRIMINAL  COMPACT. 

It  was  then  that  those  thirteen  desperate  men,  all  crimi  - 
nals, every  one  of  whom  confessed  to  one  or  more  mur 
ders,  took  a  solemn  oath,  which  bound  them  together  for 
one  definite  purpose — and  that  purpose  which  they  swore 
to  accomplish  was  the  murder  of  the  great  American  de 
tective,  Nick  Carter. 

Doctor  Quartz  smiled  with  great  satisfaction,  for  he 
felt  that  his  object  would  be  easy  of  accomplishment. 

He  did  not  fear  that  he  could  not  consummate  the  deed 
alone  and  unaided.  But  the  wily  doctor  was  shrewd 
and  farseeing.  He  did  not,  by  any  means,  underrate  the 
abilities  of  the  man  he  sought  to  destroy. 

Quartz's  purpose  in  banding  those  desperate  character- 
together  was  twofold.    If  by  any  chance  he  should  fail, 
and  Nick  Carter  should  again  get  the  best  of  him,  lie 
would  know  that  there  were  still  at  large  twelve  enemies 
who  were  sworn  to  kill  the  man  he  hated. 

Again,  if  he  should  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  ac 
himself,  and  should  be  too  hotly  pursued,  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  turn  suspicion  from  himself 
to  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  men  who  that  night  took 
that  frightful  oath. 

He  began  operations  systematically,  like  a  general  o, 
an  army  who  plans  an  eJctended  campaign. 

Upon  three  of  his  men  he  placed  great  reliance,  because 
he  knew  them  well.  They  were  Long  Tom,  Shorty,  an  I 
the  little  Italian.  That  those  three  had  already  been  at 
work  became  evident  from  the  questions  and  answers 
which  followed  the  taking  of  the  oath. 

"Have  you  seen  the  detective  to-day?"  he  asked,  ad 
dressing  Long  Tom. 

"I  have." 

"Where?" 

"He  went  to  the  central  office  and  spent  an  hour  witli 
Inspector  Bj^rnes." 

"Ah,  and  you  followed?" 
"I  did." 

"Without  his  catching  on  ?" 

"Can't  say.   He's  a  hard  one  to  shadow," 
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"Well,  what  then?"  '  ...  . 

"He  went  home." 
"Good!    And  you?" 

"I  hung  around  till  dark,  and  then  I  came  here." 
"Not  directly  ?" 

"Do  I  look  as  green  as  all  that?" 
"No,  Tom,  not  quite." 
"Neither  am  I." 
"Where  did  you  go?" 

"I  stopped  in  every  gin  mill  I  came  to,  and  gradually 
got  loaded." 
"Ah !" 

"Full  up  to  the  neck.  When  I  had  a  good  comfortable 
jag  on  I  reeled  into  my  old  quarters  in  Houston  Street, 
and  tumbled  into  bed." 

"Did  you  lock  the  door?" 

"Not  much !  I  didn't  do  nothin'  but  snore,  and  I  went 
into  that  for  all  I  was  worth.  I  was  as  sober  as  a  judge, 
but  anybody  who  had  seen  or  heard  me  would  have 
thought  me  loaded  for  bear." 

"How  long  did  you  stay  there?" 

"Two  hours — snoring  like  blazes  all  the  time." 

"See  anything?" 

"No." 

"Hear  anything?" 
"No." 

"Do  you  think  you  were  followed?" 

"Dunno.  If  I  was  it  didn't  go  any  further  than  that, 
for  if  Nick  Carter  himself  had  been  on  my  track  he 
would  have  been  satisfied,  and  gone  away  and  left  me 
for  drunk." 

"Good,  Tom!,  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  your  inves- 
tigations ?" 

"I  am  satisfied  that  he  suspects  that  you  are  here." 
"Why?"  . 
"He's  been  lookin'  up  the  pedigree  of  the  feller  you; 
talked  about  once."  f 
"Oscar,  you  mean?"  1 
"Yes." 

"Ah,  that  is  something!  Did  you  take  a  good  look  at! 
his  house?"  | 
"You  bet."  I 
"What  sort  of  a  crib  is  it?" 

"Easy."  •  I 

"Can  you  crack  it?" 

"By  half  trying."  ■ 

"Very  well:  To-morrow  night  you  and  Shorty  will 
go  there  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning.  You  will; 
enter  the  house,  pick  up  any  swag  that  you  can  find,  but,i 
above  all,  find  the  detective's  room,  and  run  a  knife  into; 
him  if  you  can."  i 

"All  right,  doc."  I 

"I  will  be  there." 

"Correct."  1 

Then  the  doctor  turned  to  the  others. 

"This  is  the  last  time  that  we  will  all  meet  at  the  samd 
time  and  place,"  he  said.  "Carter  might  follow  one  o^ 
us,  and,  finding  where  we  were,  bring  a  reserve  downl 
upon  us,  and  catch  us  like  rats  in  a  trap.  It  would  hS 
dangerous.  After  to-night  you  will  report  to  Bob  at  thJ 
times  and  places  already  indicated.  Each  man  will  go  tc| 
work  on  his  own  hook.  When  I  want  you  I  will  know| 
where  to  find  you.  Go,  now,  and  see  that  you  do  your! 
work  well." 

Then,  addressing  the  Italian,  he  said :  . 
"Dominick,  you  remain;  I  want  to  talk  with  you."  \ 


As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  uttered  a  sharp  sound,  pro- 
duced by  touching  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  it. 

It  was  a  signal  which  they  well  understood. 

No  sooner  had  the  ipise  escaped  him  than  every  light 
in  the  room  was  suddenly  extinguished,  leaving  them  all 
enveloped  in  total  darkness, 

"Good !"  muttered  the  doctor,  smiling  even  in  the  dark. 
"I  see  you  have  learned  that  lesson  well.  Master  as 
thoroughly  all  the  others  that  I  have  suggested,  and  we 
will  not  only  accomplish  the  purpose  which  ^rought  us 
together,  but  The  Thirteen  will  cause  a  reign  of  terror  in 
this  community. 

"Thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number — for  those  who  are 
not  in  it.  Remember,  you  are  all  in  my  pay.  I  want  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  the  first  man  who  fails  to  obey  me 
dies.  Go!" 

Without  a  sound,  they  stole  away. 

There  was  something  about  the  doctor — perhaps  it  was 
his  soft  smile — which  awed  and  terrified  even  those  sav- 
age and  brutalized  beings,  and  there  was  not  one  who  was 
not  glad  to  leave  him. 

Each  felt  that  in  Doctor  Quartz  he  had  found  his  mas- 
ter, but  none  of  them  knew  that  that  same  master  would 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  them  all  to  gain  his  ends,  and  that 
when  he  enlisted  the  twelve  into  his  service  every  one 
of  them  was  marked  for  the  grave. 

The  doctor  knew  how  to  murder  scientifically,  and  he 
had  coldly  calculated  that  not  one  of  the  men  who  might 
learn  to  know  him  in  this  conspiracy  should  live  to  tell 
the  tale. 

"They  all  smoke — they  all  drink,"  he  mused,  with  that 
strange  smile  on  his  face,  when  laying  his  plans,  "and 
some  of  them  may  overdo  the  matter  when  I  have  done 
with  them." 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  was  satisfied  that  he  was  alone 
with  Dominick — for  the  lamps  had  not  been  relighted, 
and  they  were  immersed  in  Stygian  darkness — he  called 
the  Italian  to  him. 

"Have  you  a  stiletto,  Dominick?"  he  asked,  speaking  in 
Italian. 

"Si,  signor."  ^ 

"Light  a  lamp,  arid  let  me  see  it." 

The  would-be  assassin  obeyed,  and  they  were  soon 
bending  over  the  glittering  weapon,  examining  it. 

Then  the  doctor  took  a  small  vial  from  his  pocket, 
and,  with  great  care,  he  withdrew  the  cork. 

The  tip  of  the  stiletto  was  so  small  and  tapering  that 
it  could  easily  be  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  vial,  and 
Doctor  Quartz  thrust  it  into  the  dark-colored  liquid  with 
which  the  little  vial  was  filled. 

Presently  he  drew  it  out  again  and  returned  the  weapon 
to  its  owner. 

"Take  it,  Dominick,"  he  said ;  "but  don't  scratch  your- 
self with  it,  or  use  it  for  a  toothpick."  | 
"Why?" 

"Because  a  scratch  from  it  will  kill  now  as  effectually 
as  a  stab  through  the  heart  with  it  would  have  done  an 
hour  ago.  It  is  tipped  with  the  venom  of  the  cobra,  disr 
tilled  and  intensified.  Go,  now,  and  find  a  place  to 
use  it." 

Without  a  word,  the  Italian  departed. 
The  doctor  was  aloiie,  and  his  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles. 

Five  minutes  later  he  put  out  the  light,  pushed  open 
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the  slide  of  his  bull's-eye  lantern,  and  then  left  the  room, 
closing  and  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

He  left  the  place  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  had 
entered  it,  moving  along  stealthily  and  noiselessly,  paus- 
ing every  now  and  then  to  listen  and  to  watch. 

Twice  he  fancied  that  he  heard  a  noise.  The  second 
time  he  drew  a  little  weapon  from  his  pocket,  and  held 
it  ready  for  use.  " 

But  he  could  not  be  positive  that  he  was  followed,  and 
he  was  presently  in  the  street. 

A  dark  shadow  did  glide  after  him,  however — a 
shadow  that  had  been  hidden  in  the  hallway  while  The 
Thirteen  were  holding  their  conference. 

In  the  excess  of  their  shrewdness,  The  Thirteen  had 
taken  the  very  best  means  of  warning  Nick  Carter  of 
their  presence. 

He  had  realized  that  he  was  followed  when  Long 
Tom  was  shadowing  him,  and  he  had  returned  the  com- 
pliment with  interest. 

He  had  seen  Tom  get  "full,"  and,  to  do  the  "crook"  jus- 
tice, Nick  had  really  believed  that  the  man  was  under 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

There  was  just  one  point  in  which  Long  Tom  failed, 
and  that  was  that  he  overdid  his  part.  He  got  a  little 
bit  too  drunk,  and  the  liquor  affected  him  remarkably 
quick. 

"Either  this  amateur  'shadow'  had  a  comfortable  jag 
on  already,  or  else  he  is  making  two-thirds  of  this  spree," 
mused  Nick,  as  he  followed  him. 

"One  thing  is  certain:  He  would  not  have  undertaken 
to  shadow  me  unless  he  had  some- well-defined  object  in 
view,  and  that  object  is,  without  doubt,  instigated  by  my 
genial  friend.  Doctor  Quartz. 

"\'ery  good;  if  that  is  the  case,  drunk  or  sober,  this 
man  will  sooner  or  later  lead  me  to  Quartz,  and  I'll  just 
hang  to  him,  if  it  takes  a  week." 

He  followed  Tom  to  his  quarters  in  Houston  Street. 
He  penetrated  to  the  door  of  his  room,  and  heard  the 
man  snore. 

"Hardly  genuine,  that,"  thought  Nick.   "I  don't  believe 
he'll  sl£ep  long." 
And  he  didn't. 

When  he  did  get  up  and  start  for  the  rendezvous,  Nick 
Carter,  perfectly  disguised  as  an  East  Side  bully  and 
tough,  was  close  at  his  heels. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was  in  a  house  in  Rivington 
Street,  the  basement  of  which  was  occupied  as  a  low 
dive  for  abandoned  men  and  women  of  the  worst  type. 

Xick  entered  and  made  himself  very  much  at  home, 
although  his  face  was  strange. 

Rut  he  kept  his  eye  on  Long  Tom  all  the  while. 

The  latter  had  recovered  from  his  intoxication  in  won- 
derfully quick  time,  and  the  detective  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  he  would  soon  be  on  the  track  of  something 
which  would  prove  to  be  worth  all  his  trouble. 

When  at  last  Tom  did  start  for  the  room  where  he 
was  to  meet  the  others,  Nick  went  also,  and  during  all 
the  time  that  the  conference  lasted  he  remained  in  the 
hall  outside,  with  one  ear  pressed  against  the  threshold 
of  the  door. 

He  could  #ot  hear  all  that  was  said — nor  half  of  it,  in 
fact.  But  he  caught,  now  and  then,  a  word,  which  sat- 
isfied him  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  thirteen  men  in  that  room  who 
had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to  kill  him. 
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KNOCKED  SENSELESS. 

Nick  reasoned  that  Doctor  Quartz  would  be  the  last 
one  to  leave  the  room  in  which  the  meeting  had  taken 
place,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  concealed  in  the  hallway 
until  the  others  had  all  left,  and  then  follow  the  last  man. 

"When  once  I  know  where  to  put  my  hands  upon 
Doctor  Quartz,"  he  mused,  "I  dan  gather  the  others  in 
one  by  one,  and  reserve  him  for  the  last." 

It  would  not  do  to  capture  the  leader  first,  for  he  knew 
that  the  others  would  immediately  take  the  alarm  and 
leave  for  parts  unknown. 

Thus  there  would  be  twelve  desperate  men  at  large, 
each  of  whom  had  sworn  to  kill  him.  With  their  leader 
gone,  they  would  scatter,  and  thus  become  much  more 
dangerous,  and  thrice  as  difficult  to  apprehend. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  as  long  as  their  leader  was 
unmolested,  they  would  stick  together,  or,  at  least,  re- 
main in  communication  with  each  other,  and  they  thus 
could  be  made  to  play  into  the  detective's  hands. 

He  counted  the  men  as  they  came  from  the  room. 

"Eleven,"  he  muttered,  when  silence  reigned  again. 
"I  certainly  thought  that  there  were  thirteen  there.  One 
of  them  must  have  remained  behind  with  the  doc." 

Again  he  crept  forward  and  listened  at  the  door. 

He  could  hear  the  low  murmur  of  voices  as  the  doc- 
tor and  Dominick  conversed,  but  he  could  not  catch  a 
word  of  what  was  said. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  he  had  barely  time  to 
draw  back  sufficiently  to  permit  the  Italian  to  pass  hiin. 

As  it  was,  there  were  not  more  than  six  inches  between 
him  and  the  craft}^  murderer. 

Dominick  little  realized  that  the  very  man  whom  he 
had  sworn  to  kill  was  crouching  so  close  to  him  that  lie 
could  easily  have  pricked  him  with  the  poisoned  tip  of 
his  ^nurderous  stiletto. 

So  he  passed  on  down  the  stairs  and  away,  while  Nick 
drew  back  and  waited  for  the  leader  to  come  out. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Nick  saw  the  flash  of  the  lantern  which  the  doctnr 
^carried,  and  knew  that  it  would  require  all  his  cunriin;;^ 
■  to  avoid  being  discovered. 

To  hide  was  out  of  the  question. 

Dodging  the  flash  of  the  bull's-eye  was  his  only  chance, 
and  so  he  remained  close  against  the  wall  near  the  donr- 
casing  as  the  doctor  emerged  from  the  room. 

Nick  was  in  his  stocking  feet,  for  he  had  removed  his 
shoes  when  he  followed  Long  Tom  up  the  stairs. 

As  the  doctor  stepped  out  of  the  room  he  threw  his 
light  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  so  that  it  quickly  swept 
jthe  whole  area. 

'  Few  persons  besides  Nick  Carter  could  have  avoided 
'it,  but  Nick's  agility  was  as  phenomenal  as  his  strength. 

.Standing  within  two  feet  of  the  wily  doctor,  he  stepped 
behind  him  so  qiuckly  and  so  silently  that  neither  a  noise 
nor  a  shadow  served  to  warn  the  physician  of  his  prox- 
imity. 

Then,  as  Quartz  turned  to  lock  the  door,  Nick  stepped 
back  again  the  other  way. 

I  While  he  was  dodging  he  held  his  little  revolver  in  his 
'right  hand,  and  he  was  prepared  to  use  it  at  any  instant, 
for  he  well  knew  that  if  the  doctor  discovered  his  pres- 
ence one  of  them  would  have  to  die  then  and  there,  and 
lie  was  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  Nick  Carter  who 
went  under. 
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However,  he  was  not  discovered.  He  had  to  dodge 
back  and  forth  several  times,  but  he  always  did  it  so 
silently  and  noiselessly  that  he  did  not  betray  himself. 

Nick  realized  that  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  to 
successfully  shadow  Doctor  Quartz — at  least  until  the 
street  was  reached — and  that  was  by  keeping  within  a 
few  feet  of  him  all  the  while. 

It  was  a  difficult  feat  to  perform  while  they  were  de- 
scending the  stairs ;  but,  nothing  risked,  nothing  gained ; 
and,  holding  his  revolver  in  constant  readiness,  he  did  it. 

Whenever  the  doctor  turned  to  look  behind  and  to 
flash  his  lantern  over  the  path  that  he  had  just  traversed, 
Nick  escaped  discovery  by  stepping  to  one  side  and 
crouching  where  the  ray  of  light  was  not  likely  to  strike 
him.  There  was  always  the  chance  that  it  would,  but 
Nick's  life  was  made  up  of  taking  chances,  and  luck  was 
always  on  his  side. 

They  descended  the  stairs  and  passed  out  into  the  yard. 
There,  where  there  was  a  convenient  shelter,  Nick  paused. 

He  saw  the  doctor  enter  the  next  house,  and,  realizing 
that  he  could  not  follow  him  through  it,  he  hurried  to 
the  street  through  the  dark  and  ill-smelling  hallway  that 
adjoined  the  "dive." 

When  he  gained  the  street  he  waited  for  Quartz  to 
appear. 

Five  minutes  passed  before  the  door  opened,  and  then 
an  Italian  ragpicker  with  a  bag  and  iron  hook  came  out. 

"That's  Quartz,"  muttered  Nick,  and  he  started  in 
pursuit. 

The  ragpicker  paused  at  every  ash  barrel,  and  poked 
with  his  hook  among  the  debris  that  it  contained. 

He  even  stopped  twice  and  picked  up  refuse  articles 
in  the  street  which  would  attract  the  cupidity  of  one  in 
his  profession. 

"He  plays  the  part  well,"  thought  Nick,  "but  he  would 
improve  if  he  overcame  that  evident  reluctance  to  touch 
llie  filth  which  he  collects.  The  ragpicker  is  Doctor 
Quartz." 

Nick  Carter  never  before  exercised  such  great  care 
in  shadowing  a  man  as  he  bestowed  upon  Doctor  Quartz. 
He  knew  that  the  man  was  his  equal  in  most  things,  and 
in  some  his  superior.  Just  the  depth  of  the  man's  cun- 
ning, or  the  heights  to  which  his  sagacity  had  soared,  he 
did  not  know.  He  tracked  Doctor  Quartz  with  the  same 
feeling  that  he  would  have  had  could  he  have  divided 
himself  in  half  and  followed  his  own  footsteps. 

The  doctor  led  him  uptown,  walking  rapidly,  seeming 
to  disdain  the  use  of  cars  of  any  kind. 

He  turned  into  Fourteenth  Street,  and  then  up  Irving 
Place. 

Nick  paused  beneath  the  canopy  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Academy  of  Music  long  enough  to  somewhat  alter  his 
appearance. 

Bushy  red  whiskers,  a  dab  of  red  on  his  nose  and 
cheeks,  a  change  of  hats,  and  a  turned  coat  made  another 
man  of  him. 

The  change  did  not  consume  more  than  twenty  seconds, 
and  during  the  time  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  doctor.. 
The  change  made,  he  hurried^,  forward. 

Quartz  turned  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  Street,  going 
toward  Third  Avenue. 

Nick  crossed  Sixteenth  Street  on  Irving  Place,  and 
also  turned  toward  Third  Avenue,  only  on  the  side  of  the 
street,  opposite  the  doctor. 

Suddenly  Quartz  crossed  the  street  abruptly,  as  though 
making  for  an  ash  barrel  that  had  attracted  him. 


The  direction  he  took  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
curbstone  on  Nick's  side  of  the  street  about  thirty  feet 
in  advance  of  the  detective. 

Nick  hesitated,  without  seeming  to  do  so.  Fie- realized 
at  once  that  there  was  a  strong  probabiHty  that  the  doctor 
beheved  himself  shadowed,  and  was  taking  that  means  to 
find  out.  . 

The  detective  made  up  his  mind  in  an  instant,  what 
to  do. 

Just  as  Quartz  reached  the  curbstone,  Nick  turned  and 
ran  up  the  stone  steps  of  the  house  that  he  was  passing. 

He  pulled  out  his  bunch  of  skeleton  keys  as  he  ascended 
the  steps,  rattling  them  with  the  carelessness  of  one  who 
lived  in  the  house. 

Selecting  one  of  them  at  haphazard,  he  thrust  it  into 
the  keyhole. 

Luck  was  still  with  him.  The  key  turned  the  lock,  and 
Nick  pushed  the  door  open. 

In  the  meantime  Quartz  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
ash  barrel,  but  had  turned  again  toward  Irving  Place, 
so  that,  as  Nick  pushed  open  the  door,  the  doctor  reached 
that  point  on  the  sidewalk  which  was  directly  in  front 
of  it. 

Nick  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  through  the  doorway 
into  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  when  he  saw  the  rag- 
picker make  a  sudden  move  with  his  right  arm. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  detective  leaped  aside. 

As  he  did  so,  there  was  a  whirring  sound,  and  some- 
thing flashed  past  him  within  an  inch  of  his  side,  and 
sti'ick,  quivering,  in  the  woodwork. 

It  sang  with  an  angry,  hissing  whir,  and  the  detective 
knew  that  he  had  met  with  a  narrow  escape. 

But  he  acted  instantly. 

Like  a  flash,  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  leaped  down  the 
steps  toward  the  man  who  had  sought  to  murder  him. 

"Hands  up,  Quartz,  or  you're  a.''ead  doctor!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

A  low  laugh  answered  him — a  laugh  which  he  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  Doctor  Quartz. 

Again  the  doctor's  hand  flew  up,  and  Nick  pulled  the 
trigger. 

Even  as  he  did  so — at  the  selfsame  instant  that  the' 
report  sounded — the  detective  received  a  stunning  blow 
upon  his  head. 

Everything  grew  black,  his  senses  whirled,  and  Nick 
Carter  fell  headlong  to  the  pavement  just  as  another  low, 
mocking  laugh  rang  in  his  ears. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  CLOSE  CALL. 

Presently  Nick  Carter  opened  his  eyes. 

He  was  lying  upon  the  pavement,  and  two  policemen 
were  bending  over  him. 

"Comin'  to,  are  you?"  said  one  of  them  gruffly,  but  not 
unkindly.    "Are  you  hurt  much  ?" 

"Not  much,"  replied  Nick,  still  somewhat  dazed,  but 
rapidly  pulling  himself  together. 

"Well,  you  had  a  close  call,"  said  the  second  policeman, 
who  was  a  patrolman,  while  the  other  was  a  roundsman. 
"Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  tried  to  do  you?" 

"No — do  you?"  ^ 

"I  wish  F  did." 

"Why?" 

"I'd  light  onto  'em." 

"Why  didn't  you  do  that  when  you  had  the  chance?'^ 
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"What  d'ye  mean  by  that?" 

"Didn't  you  see  him  attack  me?" 

"Him !  Them,  you  mean !  There  were  three  of  them." 

"Three?"  , 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  said." 

Nick  was  puzzled. 

There  was  not  a  person  in  sight  when  he  had  ascended 
the  steps,  except  the  man  he  had  been  following,  and 
now  the  cop  said  there  were  three  who  had  attacked  him. 

"Tell  me  what  you  saw  and  heard,"  said  Nick  sharply, 
and  getting  upon  his  feet. 

"We  were  on  the  corner  of  Irving  Place,"  said  the 
roundsman.  "We  had  just  reached  it  when  we  heard  a 
pistol  shot,  and  we  both  started  on  a  run  this  way,  rapping 
with  our  sticks  as  we  came." 

"Well?" 

"You  were  stretched  out  here,  and  three  figures  were 
running  for  all  they  were  worth  toward  the  aveni^e." 
"Did  you  chase  them?" 

"Patsy  did,  but  they  had  a  good  start,  and  when  he  got 
to  the  avenue  they  had  disappeared.  Say,  do  you  know 
who  hit  you?" 

"No." 

"They  meant  to  kill  you." 

"Why?" 

"Look  here." 

The  roundsman  held  up  a  knife,  and  Nick  for  the  first 
time  was  conscious  of  a  pain  in  his  side. 
"Where  did  you  get  that?"  asked  Nick. 
The  roundsman  pointed  at  Nick's  vest. 
"There,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  hole  in  his  vest  near  the  top  pocket,  show- 
ing that,  after  knocking  him  down,  his  assailants  had  en- 
deavored to  stab  him. 

"I  guess  it  didn't  touch  you,  did  it?"  asked  the  rounds- 
man. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Nick.   "Ah !  they  left  their  sand- 
bag, didn't  they?" 
"Yes;  this  is  it." 

"Well,  officers,  I'm  much  obliged.  Without  knowing 
it,  you  saved  my  life,  for,  if  they  had  not  heard  you 
coming,  they  would  have  made  sure  oT  their  work  with 
this  knife.  I've  got  this  to  spare,  if  you  will  divide  it 
between  you,  and  leave  me  the  knife  and  the  sandbag," 
and  he  handed  the  roundsman  a  twenty-dollar  bill. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  the  officers  soon  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  was  again  alone,  Nick  ran  up  the  steps 
of  the  house  once  more,  to  remove  the  knife  that  was 
stuck  in  the  woodwork,  and  also  to  close  the  door  which 
he  had  so  unceremoniously  opened. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  he  paused  suddenly. 

The  door  was  closed  and  the  knife  was  gone. 

"Humph  !"  thought  the  detective ;  "that's  rather  strange. 
If  doc  and  his  two  pals  had  to  fun  for  it,  they  had  no 
time  to  hurry  up  these  steps  in  order  to  get  that  knife, 
and  I  don't  see  what  their  object  would  be,  either." 

He  stepped  back  and  looked  the  house  carefully  over. 

Not  a  light  nor  a  sign  of  life  was  visible  anywhere. 

"It  may  be  that  somebody  inside  of  that  house  heard 
the  shot  and  saw  the  row,"  thought  Nick,  "and  was  com- 
ing out  to  take  a  hand,  when  the  cops  came.  If  so — ah ! 
By  Jove!  'Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  sooner?  I  see  the 
whole  thing  as  plain  as  day  now,  and  I'll  just  wait  here  in 
the  neighborhood  long  enough  to  prove  it.    Nick  Carter 


isn't  through  with  you  yet,  Doctor  Quartz;  not  if  I 
know  it." 

He  turned  and  walked  rapidly  away  toward  Third 
Avenue,  but  presently  he  dodged  into  a  hallway  long 
enough  to  again  change  his  disguise. 

Then  he  stole  quietly  back  toward  the  house,  before 
which  so  much  had  taken  place. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  a  spot  where,  by  the  aid  of  the 
street  lights,  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  steps  where 
he  had  so  nearly  lost  his  hfe,  he  concealed  himself  in  an 
areaway  and  waited. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  he  saw  a  man  turn  into  the 
street  from  Irving  Place,  walking  rapidly. 

He  watched  the  man,  and  smiled  when  he  saw  him 
ascend  those  same  steps. 

As  he  was  unlocking  the  door,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"A  signal !"  mused  Nick.  "What  fools  the  smartest  of 
crooks  are !  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  other 
two  will  come,  for  all  that  coughing  must  have  been 
simply  to  tell  them  that  the  coast  is  clear. 

"That  fellow  came  from  Irving  Place,  so  the  others 
will  come  from  the  avenue. 

"I  would  like  to  get  a  good  look  at  them,  and  if  I  can 

manage  to  meet  them  under  that  light          Hello !  There 

they  come,  now." 

Nick  started  out  from  his  hiding  place  quickly,  and 
staggered  forward  like  a  drunken  man. 

The  next  moment  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  been  so 
hasty,  for  the  couple  who  were  approaching,  instead  of 
being  two  men,  were  a  man  and  a  woman. 

"Guess  I've  made  a  mistake  this  time,"  thought  Nick ; 
"but  I  can't  hide  again,  until  they  get  out  of  the  way." 

He  drew  nearer,  and  managed  to  meet  them  directly 
under/  the  street  light. 

"Say,  boss,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly,  "will  yer  help 
a  poor  cuss  wid  a  nickel?" 

"You  seem  to  have  all  the  load  that  you  can  cany 
now,"  said  the  man,  as  he  tossed  a  nickel  toward  Nick. 
"Go  home  and  sleep  it  off." 

"I  will — thanks.  I'm  kinder  lost,  though,  somehow, 
see?'  I've  been  lookin'  fur  Broadway  fur  two  hours,  an' 
I  ain't  found  it  yet." 

"You  will  have  to  go  the  other  way,"  said  the  woman. 

As  she  spoke,  Nick  caught  a  look  at  her  face  as  the 
light  shone  in  it  for  one  instant. 

Then  he  leaned  helplessly  against  the  lamp-post,  mut- 
tering his  thanks,  while  the  twain  continued  on  their 
'way.  % 

"By  Jove!  what  a  beautiful  face!"  was  his  mental 
comment.  "All  the  same,  I'd  stake  a  good  deal  this  nickel 
was  given  me  by  the  amiable  Doctor  Quartz." 

A  moment  later  he  started  away  in  the  same  direction, 
and  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  behind  them. 

The  reader  already  suspects  that  the  two  persons  whom 
he  had  encountered  were  Doctor  Quartz  and  Dema,  and, 
of  course,  they  entered  the  very  house  where  so  much 
had  happened.  ^ 

Nick  staggered  on  past  the  house. 

He  continued  to  play  his  part,  for  he  half  suspected 
that  Quartz  would  send  somebody  out  to  ascertain  if  he 
was  a  genuine  drunk. 

He  was  not  mistaken. 

Bouncer  Bob  was  sent  out  at  once,  with  instructions  to 
keep  his  eyes  on  the  "drunk,"  until  he  was  housed,  and 
then  report. 
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Eob  was  a  good  shadow. 

iiad  he  been  a  poorer  one,  he  would  have  done  better, 
but,  as  it  was,  Nick  being  on  the  lookout  for  him,  quickly 
found  that  he  was  followed. 

When  he  reached  Union  Square,  he  turned  toward 
Fourteenth  Street,  for  he  knew  where  he  could  find  a 
policeman  whom  he  knew,  and  a  sudden  idea  had  come 
to  him,  by  which  he  could  rid  himself  of  the  troublesome 
"shadow,"  without  creating  any  suspicion. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  policeman  of  whom  he  was  in 
search. 

"There's  Frank,"  he  muttered. 

Then  he  lurched  ahead,  and  presently,  with  a  swagger 
greater  than  the  others,  he  fell  full  against  the  officer, 
nearly  tumbling  him  over. 

"I'm  Nick  Carter,"  he  whispered  quickly.  "Have  a 
row  with  me,  and  take  me  in." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  exclaimed  Officer  Frank 
Carroll. 

"Oh,  dry  up!"  replied  Nick. 

"Dry  up  yourself,  or  I'll  run  you  in." 

"Run  nothin'  in." 

"Come,  move  on,  now." 

"Oh,  go  to  " 

"What's  that?" 

"Rats !" 

"Move  on,  now,  or  I  " 

"I  won't  move  on,  an'  you  ain't  man  enough  to  make 
me,  either." 
"I  ain't,  eh?" 

"No,  you  ain't,  eh  !  I  kin  lick  a  wagginful  o'  blue- 
coated  cops  like  you.    Say,  d'ye  " 

The  officer  seized  him,  and  whirled  him  round. 

Nick  pretended  to  struggle,  and  the  officer  pretended 
to  tap  him  a  couple  of  times  with  his  stick. 

"I'll  fix  you,"  he  said,  and,  seizing  Nick  by  the  arm, 
he  marched  him  off  toward  the  station  house. 

"What's  up,  Mr.  Carter?"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they 
were  at  a  safe  distance. 

"There  was  a  fellow  on  my  track  that  I  did  not  care 
to  have  suspect  me.  I  could  have  lost  him  easy  enough, 
but  if  I  had,  he  would  only  suspect  the  more.  By  this 
way,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  I  was  a  genuine  drunk,  and 
that's  what  I  want  him  to  think.  He's  gone  now.  Just 
w£#t  here  a  minute,  and  I'll  rejoin  you." 

In  two  minutes  Nick  again  stepped  to  the  officer's  side, 
having  reassumed  the  character  of  the  tough  in  which 
he  had  first  appeared  that  night. 

"You  beat  the  devil !"  exclaimed  C^i'roll,  with  genuine 
admiration. 

"I've  got  to,"  replied  Nick,  "in  order  to  beat  the  man 
I'm  after  now.   Good  night,  Frank,  and  much  obliged." 

It  did  not  take  Nick  long  to  reach  his  own  house,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  hour,  he  seated  himself  in  his  study 
and  lighted  a  cigar. 

Suddenly  he  laughed  aloud. 

He  was  thinking,  and  we  are  permitted  to  read  his 
thoughts : 

"Quartz  never  once  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
followed,  until  I  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  very  house  where 
he  is  living  himself,"  he  mused.  "He  tumbled  then 
mighty  quick.  But  it  is  funny  to  think  that  I  actually  got 
his  front  door  open  before.he  knew  it,  and  right  before 
his  eyes,  at  that !  The  merry  doctor  means  business, 
though,  and  no  mistake.  If  I  had  not  seen  his  arm  move, 
and  so  jumped  aside,  that  knife  would  have  gone  into  me. 


sure.  Bah !  I  see  the  whole  game  now,  as  plain  as  day. 
Here  it  is  in  a  nutshell :  Quartz  has  come  here  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  his  tastes  won't  permit  him  to  play 
anything  but  the  respectable  act.  The  girl  passes  as  his 
daughter,  or  niece,  or  wife,  or  ward,  and  the  fellow  who 
followed  me  is  probably  a  servant.  They  were  both  in 
the  basement,  watching  for  the  return  of  the  ragpicker, 
and  that  is  why  he  went  down  the  street  on  the  other  side 
and  crossed  in  full  view  of  the  basement  window.  He 
didn't  know  that  he  was  followed,  and,  if  I  had  kept  on 
my  way,  I  could  have  passed  him,  and  seen  him  enter  his 
house,  and  he  would  never  have  been  any  wiser.  The 
trouble  is,  I  gave  him  credit  for  being  sharper  than  he 
really  is,  and,  in  seeking  to  dodge  him,  went  up  the  steps 
of  the  very  house  which  he  was  about  to  enter  himself, 
by  way  of  the  basement.  He  knew  that  I  didn't  belong 
there,  and  in  an  instant  realized  that.  I  was  a  detective, 
and  had  followed  him. 

"Knov/ing  me  to  be  a  detective,  it  followed  that  I  must 
be  Nick  Carter,  and  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be 
lost — hence  the  knife.  He  did  not  enter  the  basement, 
and  those  who  were  waiting  for  him  stole  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  or,  perhaps,  they  heard  my  feet  on  the 
stone  steps.  At  all  events,  one  of  them  was  behind  me 
when  I  fired,  and  it  must  have  been  the  girl,  for,  if  the 
man  had  struck  me  with  a  sandbag,  I  would  not  have, 
come  to  as  quickly  as  I  did.  She  hit  me  with  the  bag,  and 
the  servant  struck  at  me  with  the  dagger.  It  was  not  the 
girl,  for  she  would  not  have  had  time,  and  it  was  not  the 
doctor,  because  he  would  not  have  missed.  By  the  way,  I 
guess  I'll  have  a  look  at  that  wound." 

Investigation  showed  that  the  dagger  had  pierced  his 
vest,  and  then,  having  struck  against  the  buckle  of  his 
suspender,  had  glanced,  and  only  slightly  scratched  his 
side. 

"A  close  call,"  he  mused;  "but,  then,  a  miss  is  a  miss. 
What  I  don't  understand  is  how  I  missed  the  doctor  when 
I  fired.  Ah !  I  have  it.  My  aim  never  misses,  and  the 
sandbag  did  not  hit  me  soon  enough  to  spoil  it.  What, 
then  ?  Why,  simply  that  the  bullet  hit  the  mark,  but  did 
no  damage.  AVhy?  Because  the  doctor  wears  something 
to  protect  him  from  just  such  an  occurrence. 

"Good!  I'll  profit  by  the  lesson.  I've  got  a  very  nice 
little  jacket  that  is  made  of  steel. links  myself,  and  while 
these  fellows  are  looking  for  my  gore  I'll  wear  it.  One 
more  point,  and  then  I'll  go  to  bed.  Quartz  knows  me, 
and  he  also  knows  that  if  I  had  had  the  least  idea  that 
the  house  I  tried  to  enter  was  the  one  in  which  he  was 
living",  I  never  would  have  acted  as  I  did.  Therefore,  he 
believes  that  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever," 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

T.  HEPLOTTHICKENS. 

Nick  Carter  had  just  finished  his  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  two  events  occurred  which  pos- 
sessed unusual  interest  for  him. 

The  first  was  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Chick, 
which  read  simply : 

"Seven-fifteen  this  eveni,ng," 

There  was  no  signature,  but  the  detective  knew  that 
it  was  from  Chick. 

He  v/as  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  many  reasons 
which  might  account  for  Chick's  sudden  and  unexpected 
return,  when  a  caller  was  annoimced. 

Nick  availed  himself  of  the  peephole  through  which 
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he  always  took  a  good  look  at  unknown  callers  before 
entering  their  presence,  and  he  was  somewhat  astonished 
to  see  the  same  beautiful  face  which  had  glanced  at  him 
for  an  instant  from  beneath  the  gaslight  in  Sixteenth 
Street,  when  its  owner  was  clinging  to  the  arm  of  Doctor 
Quart2. 

"Another  act  of  the  drama,"  he  muttered.  "Perhaps 
she  is  only  here  to  find  out  how  seriously  I  was  hurt  last 
night." 

He  called  his  faithtful  servant  to  him. 

"Go  to  the  lady,"  he  said,  "and  tell  her  that  I  have 
met  with  an  accident,  and  that  I  cannot  see  her  unless  her 
business  is  of  great  importance." 

The  servant  returned  soon,  and  reported  that  the  lady 
would  like  to  see  him,  if  it  were  possible. 

Nick  donned  a  dressing  gown,  wrapped  his  head  up  in 
a  towel,  and  stretched  himself  upon  the  couch  in  the 
room  where  he  then  was. 

"Show  her  in  here,"  he  said. 

A  moment  later,  and  Dema,  the  confidante  of  Doctor 
Quartz,  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

"What  is  your  business  with  me,  madam  ?"  asked  Nick 
abruptly,  pretending  to  be  in  great  pain.  "You  see  I  am 
helpless  from  an  injury  that  I  received  last  night." 

"I  am  very  sorry;  how  did  it  happen?" 

"I  was  run  over  by  a  brewer's  wagon  in  Sixteenth 
Street." 

A  faint  smile  dawned  for  an  instant  upon  Dema's  face. 
"In  Sixteenth  Street !    Why,  that  is  where  I  live." 
"Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are?" 
"My  name  is  Dema  Dorrance.   I  am  a  niece  of  Doctor 
Quartz." 

Nick  was  puzzled,  but  he  did  not  show  it. 

He  remained  silent,  and  presently  Dema  continued : 
[   "You  know  Doctor  Ouartz?" 
f  "Yes." 

"You  know  that  he  has  escaped  from  prison  in  Cali- 
fornia ?" 
"Yes." 

"And  that  he  is  now  in  New  York?" 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  remember  that  he  swore  to  take  your  life?" 
"Perfectly." 

"He  is  living  in  Sixteenth  Street." 
"Is  he?" 

"Yes — under  the  name  of  Paul  Dangerfield." 
"Ah !" 

"He  has  organized  a  band  of  men,  each  of  whom  has 
sworn  to  take  your  life,  and  I  have  come  here  to  put  you 
on  your  guard,  lest  you  fall  a  victim  to  his  cruelty." 

"Why  do  you  do  this?" 

"Becawise  I  hate  him.  When  he  was  in  prison  I  was 
happy.  Now  that  he  is  free  again,  my  life  is  a  continual 
torment." 

"Who  are  the  men  that  he  has  engaged  to  kill  me?" 
"I  do  not  know ;  there  are  thirteen  of  them  in  all." 
"Where  are  their  headquarters?" 
"They  have  none.   They  met  once,  and  separated,  each 
to  work  on  his  own  account  for  the  common  end." 
"My  death." 
"Exactly." 

"Do  you  know  their  plans?" 

"Only  one."  \ 

"What  is  that?"  ^ 

"To-morrow  night  they  are  to  attack  you  here  " 

"What — here?   In  this  house?" 


"Yes." 

"The  whole  thirteen  of  them?" 

"Yes— all  of  them." 

"When  is  it  to  be?" 

"To-morrow  night." 

"Yes,  I  know — but  at  what  hour?" 

"Between  two  and  three  in  the  morning." 

"Ah !" 

"You  cannot  only  save  yourself,  but  you  can  capture 
them  all,  by  filling  your  house  with  policemen." 

"How  shall  I  repay  you  for  this  warning,  Miss  Dor- 
rance ?" 

"By  capturing  Doctor  Quartz." 
"Or  killing  him?" 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"That  would  be  even  better." 
"You  are  very  kind." 

"No — I  am  selfish.    I  came  here  with  a  different  plan, 
but  this  one  will  do,  I  think." 
"What  was  your  other?" 

"I  came  here  to  propose  that  at  a  certain  hour  to-night 
I  would  admit  you  to  the  house  in  Sixteen  Street  where 
we  are  living.  I  would  first  have  managed  to  administer 
an  anaesthetic  of  some  kind  to  the  doctor,  and,  having 
got  him  into  a  sound  sleep,  I  could  admit  you  and  the 
policemen  you  might  choose  to  bring,  when  you  could 
easily  capture  your  man  and  take  him  away.  It  was  a 
beautiful  plan." 

"Beautiful,  indeed." 

"Are  your  injuries  so  severe  that  it  is  totally  imprac- 
ticable?" 

"Quite  so.  I  can  barely  walk  across  the  room.  In 
fact,  I  am  helpless.  A  severe  blow  upon  my  head,  and 
another  in  my  side  have  effectually  laid  me  up  for  a  while, 
I  fear." 

"It  is  too  bad.    I  am  very  sorry." 
"Thank  you." 

"Ah !"   she   exclaimed   suddenly,   after  a  moment's 
thought.  "I  have  an  idea." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Your  assistant — haven't  you  one?" 
"Yes." 

"Why  not  send  him  to  do  the  work  to-night?" 

"He  is,  unfortunately,  in  California." 

"In  California !    That  is  too  bad." 

"You  see,  I  am  reduced  to  waiting  for  the  whole  thir- 
teen of  them  to  come  here  to-morrow  night.  I  can  fill 
my  house  with  men  from  Inspector  Byrnes'  office,  and 
when  the  gang  comes,  they  will  be  captured.  You  are 
very  kind  to  warn  me,  otherwise  I  would  have  been  mur- 
dered in  my  bed,  for  I  haven't  the  strength  of  a  boy." 

She  rose  to  go. 

"I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  secret,"  she  said. 
"Do  so ;  I  hear  a  great  many." 

"I  have  another  motive  for  wishing  to  rid  myself  of 
my  esteemed  uncle." 
"Indeed !" 

"Yes — when  he  is  gone,  his  fortune  will  be  mine." 

"Ah !  You  are  sure,  then,  that  he  does  not  suspect  that 
you  would  betray  him  to  his  enemies?" 

She  laughed  heartily.  » 

"No  danger  of  his  suspecting  that,"  she  cried.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  think  of  me,  Mr.  Carter,  for  what  I  have 
done.    I  am  very  wicked,  am  I  not?" 

"Yes,"  said  Nick,  smiling.    "You  are  very  kind,  very 
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beautiful,  and  just  a  little  wicked;  and,"  he  added,  under 
his  breath,  "an  awful  liar." 

With  a  gay  laugh,  she  bade  the  detective  good  morn- 
ing, and  departed. 

As  :=oon  as  she  was  out  of  the  house,  Nick  rang  the 
bell. 

"Peter,"  he  said,  "stand  there;  I  want  to  borrow  you 
a  few  hours." 
'/Borrow  me!" 

"Yes.    You  will  be  Nick  Carter,  and  I  will  be  Peter, 

see?" 

Nick  lost  no  time  in  effecting  the  change  that  he  had 
decided  upon,  and  he  very  soon  left  the  house,  looking 
the  exact  counterpart  of  his  servant  Peter. 

His  first  call  was  upon  Inspector  Byrnes,  for  he  knew 
if  his  own  house  was  watched  by  any  of  the  thirteen, 
they  would  expect  him  to  send  his  servant  to  police  head- 
quarters at  once. 

Nick  was  not  at  all  taken  in  by  the  plausible  story  told 
by  Dema  Dorrance,  and  he  saw  through  the  scheme  as 
thoroughly  as  though  he  had  been  told  its  ins  and  outs  in 
every  detail. 

Dema  had  called  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
certaining if  he  had  really  been  killed  or  disabled  in  the 
melee. 

Her  plans  had  been  carefully  laid,  and  she  had  offered 
the  suggestion  of  admitting  him  to  the  house  of  Doctor 
Quartz  t^at  night,  as  a  ruse  under  which  he  might  betray 
the  fact,  if  he  was  not  hurt  so  badly  as  he  appeared  to  be. 

She  had  played  her  part  very  well,  indeed,  and,  by 
seeming  to  betray  a  plot  which  was  to  be  worked  the  fol- 
low'ing  night,  she  had  meant  to  throw  him  entirely  off  his 
g-nard  for  that  night,  if  by  chance  he  had  heard  anything 
at  the  meeting  of  the  thirteen  which  led  him  to  suspect 
that  he  was  to  be  attacked. 

The  doctor  knew  that  Nick  had  shadowed  him;  he 
knew  that  the  detective  had  been  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  meeting  in  Rivington  Street,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  much  or  how  little  Nick  had  heard  of  their 
plans. 

When  Dema  said  that  the  entire  thirteen  were  coming 
to  his  liouse  to  murder  him  the  following  night,  he  knew 
at  once  that  they  were  really  coming  twenty-four  hours 
earlier,  and  he  set  about  making  his  preparations  to  re- 
ceive them. 

He  did  not  remain  very  long  with  the  inspector,  nor 
did  he  tell  him  what  was  about  to  happen. 

He  did  reveal  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  track  of 
Quartz,  and  he  told  about  the  organization  of  the  thir- 
teen. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving,  he  made  this  statement: 
"Inspector,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  I  will 

deliver  the  whole  thirteen,  and  possibly  two  extras,  over 

to  you  to-morrow." 

"That  will  make  fifteen." 

"Yes,  and  one  of  them  is  a  beautiful  woman." 
"Indeed !    How  many  men  do  you  v\^ant  to  help  you  ?" 
"None." 

"Eh?  None?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going 
to  capture  the  whole  fifteen,  Quartz  included,  alone  and 
unaided  ?" 

"Chick  will  be  here  to-night." 

"Well,  even  so;  you  wnll,  then,  be  only  two  against 
fifteen." 
Nick  laughed.. 
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"I  was  once  one  against  twenty-one,  and  I  did  them 
up,"  he  said. 
"True." 

"There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  want." 
"What. is  it?" 

"Do  you  know  the  president  of  the  United  States  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Company?" 
"Very  well,  indeed." 

"I  want  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.    I  am  thinking 
of  having  my  house  lighted  by  electricity." 
"You  are  incomprehensible,  Nick." 
"Even  to  you?"  ^ 
"Yes,  even  to  me." 
"Will  you  give  me  the  letter?" 
"Certainly." 

The  letter  was  soon  written,  and  with  it  Nick  at  once 
sought  the  interview  that  he  desired. 

As  soon  as  the  president  read  the  letter,  he  said : 

"I  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Carter." 

"I  want  a  good  deal,  and  I  want  it  right  away,"  said 
Nick. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is." 

"You  have  a  wire  which  runs  past  my  door,  have  you; 
not?"  And  he  mentioned  the  house  by  which  he  some- 
times entered  from  the  street  adjoining  the  one  where  his 
real  residence  was. 

"Yes." 

"I  want  you  to  send  me  a  force  of  men  at  once,  with 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  of  ,^  heavily  insulated 
wire ;  and  I  want  a  loop  put  in  from  your  main  wire,  to 
run  through  the  house  and  into  the  one  back  of  it,  which 
fronts  on  the  other  street.  I  want  a  governor,  by  which 
I  can  regulate  the  current  of  electricity;  also  about  fifty 
incandescent'  lights." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    TRAP    I  S  SET. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that  ?" 
asked  the  president. 

Nick  explained  in  a  few  words  all  that  was  necessary 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  president,  and,  after  niak- 
ing  out  a  list  of  just  what  was  wanted,  he  hurried  Ii  .imc. 

The  force  of  men  from  the  electric-lighting  company 
soon  followed,  and  the  loop  was  quickly  put  in,  so  tbn.t 
the  main  wire,  which  carried  a  current  strong  enougli  to 
kill  a  man,  was  led  into  and  through  the  house. 

Nick  directed  the  work  himself,  for  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  done. 

Every  man  has  his  weakness,  and  Nick's  was  the  fear 
oL^re,  and  so  when  he  had  built  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  it  was  rendered  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 

The  balustrade  and  spindles  were  made  of  nickeled 
iron ;  the  stairs  were  of  the  same  material,  and  the  floors 
were  tiled. 

He  had  but  to  cause  the  carpet  on  the  stairs  to  be 
removed  and  to  connect  the  electric-light  wire  with  them, 
and  a. perfect  circuit  was  formed. 

It  was,  however,  doubtful  if  the  whole  thirteen  would 
be  upon  the  stairs  at  once,  and  the  wire  was  connected 
with  doorknobs,  and,  in  short,  with  every  metallic  sub- 
stance which  the  house  contained  between  the  front  door 
and  the  bed  where  Nick  slept. 

Overhead,  along  the  ceiling,  the  fifty  incandescent  lights 
were  arranged,  and  a  button  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
them  was  placed  where  Nick  could  reach  it  from  the 
bed. 
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•The  governor  of  the  current  was  set  sc^that  it  allowed 
all  the  electricity  which  a  man  could  bear  without  losing 
consciousness  to  pass  into  the  house. 

When  the  arrangements  were  completed,  Nick's  house 
was  turned  into  an  electric  battery. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  everything  was  in 
readiness  and  the  electricians  withdrew,  and  Nick,  hav- 
ing turned  off  the  current  in  the  governor,  went  over 
everything  and  carefully  inspected  it. 

At  five  o'clock,  still  in  the  guise  of  Peter,  he  went  out 
and  purchased  two  pairs  of  heavy  rubber  gloves  and 
t'hick-soled  rubber  shoes. 

Returning,  he  looked  over  his  stock  of  handcuffs,  of 
which  he  had  an  enormous  supply. 

He  selected  fifteen  pairs  of  extra  strength,  and  placed 
them  where  they  would  be  handy. 

Then,  with  a  quiet  sense  of  extraordinary  satisfaction 
in  his  heart,  he  partook  of  a  good  dinner,  after  which  he 
lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  down  to  read  the  evening  papers 
and  wait  for  Chick. 

It  was  eight-thirty  p.  m.  when  Chick  arrived,  for  his 
train  was  somewhat  late. 

He  wrung  Nick's  hand  with  genuine  affection. 

"Have  you  dined?"  asked  Nick. 
.  "Yes." 

"What  brought  you  back  so  suddenly?" 
"My  trip  was  for  nothing." 

"Eh?    How  so?"  \ 
"Bertha  had  left  San  Francisco  before  I  got  there." 
"Left,  eh?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  had  she  gone?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Didn't  you  try  to  find  out?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"What  was  the  use  ?" 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"She  left  a  note  for  me." 

"Oh !" 

"In  which  she  said  she  was  going  away  because  she  did 
not  think  it  best  for  us  to  meet  again." 
"Indeed!    When  was  the  note  written?" 
"Just  a  week  before  I  got  there." 
"About  the  day  that  Ouartz  escaped?" 
"The  day  after." 

"Indeed !    And  you  swallowed  it  ?" 

"Swallowed  what?" 

"The  note." 

"No ;  I've  got  it  here." 

"Oh,  have  you?  Chick,  I  believe  that  you  are  getting 
stupid." 

"Perhaps  I  am.    It's  enough  to  make  a  fellow  stupid. 

"I  traveled  three  thousand  miles  to  ask  Bertha  Morti- 
mer to  marry  me,  only  to  find  that  she  had  run  away  in 
order  to  avoid  me." 

"Exactly.    Have  they  any  lunatic  asylums  out  there?" 

"Oh,  come,  Nick !  You  know  that  she  is  no  more  mad 
than  I  am." 

"Nor  half  as  much.  It  is  on  your  account  that  I  asked 
the  question." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"You  should  have  applied  for  admittance  to  one." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  Bertha  Mortimer  did  not  run  away." 
"What  then?" 


"She  was  carried  away." 
Chick  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"By  Doctor  Quartz !"  he  exclaimed.    "I  see  it  all  now. 
Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am !   I'll  start  back  there  to-morrow." 
"Perhaps  I'll  go  with  you." 
"Will  you?" 
"Yes." 

"What  of  Quartz  ?   Is  he  here  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Whereabouts  is  he?" 
"He's  coming  here  to-night." 
"To  this  house?" 
"Yes." 

"Not  to  give  himself  up?" 
"Something  very  like  it." 
"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Nick  reached  behind  him  and  touched  the  button  of 
the  electric  governor  just  sufficiently  to  send  a  small  cur- 
rent over  the  wires. 

"Just  step  into  the  hall  and  shake  the  balustrade  for 
me,  will  3^ou  ?" 

Chick  looked  at  his  chief  in  wonder,  but  obeyed  with- 
out question. 

The  next  instant  he  leaped  several  feet  into  the  air, 
and  uttered  a  yell  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Co- 
manche Indian. 

Then  Nick  explained  the  whole  plot. 

"I  shall  give  them  about  four  times  as  much  current  as 
you  got,"  he  concluded.  "Enough  so  they  won't  be  able 
to  let  go  after  they  have  once  come  in  contact  with  it,  and 
we  will  keep  our  friend  Quartz  in  that  position  until  he 
tells  us  all  that  he  knows  about  Bertha." 

Chick  was  delighted. 

The  two  detectives  passed  the  evening  in  playing  chess, 
and  nobody  would  have  thought,  from  their  appearance, 
that  they  were  awaiting  the  coming  of  thirteen  deter- 
mined assassins,  who  had  sworn  to  take  the  life  of  one 
of  them  and  would  not  hesitate  to  murder  both. 

^  At  midnight  Nick  turned  off  every  light  in  the  house, 
except  that  in  his  study,  where  he  and  Chick  still  con- 
tinued their  games. 

"They  will  not  show  up  before  two,  and  probably  not 
until  three,"  he  said;  "but  we  may  as  well  be  prepared. 
Besides,  they  are  probably  watching  the  house,  in  order 
to  know  that  the  coast  is  clear." 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    TRAP  SPRINGS, 

"Where  do  you  want  me  to  be  stationed  ?"  asked  Chick, 
when  the  clock  struck  two. 

"Downstair  in  the  parlor.  Take  the  rubber  shoes  and 
gloves,  and  put  them  on.  They  are  thick  enough  so  that 
you  will  not  feel  the  current." 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

"You  will  find  a  string  hanging  from  the  chandelier. 
Station  yourself  where  you  can  see  as  much  as  possible. 
Count  the  men  as  they  pass,  and  when  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  thirteen  are  on  the  stairs  pull  the  string.  I  will 
do  the  rest." 

"Suppose  they  leave  somebody  outside  to  watch?" 

"If  they  do,  it  will  be  either  the  woman,  Dema  Dor- 
rance,  or  Quartz's  servant,  the  fellow  who  tried  to  stab 
me  the  other  night." 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  whole  thirteen  will  march  up 
to  your  room?" 
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"Yes." 

"I  don't."  ,  , 

"I'll  tell  you  why:  Quartz  is  a  queer  sort  of  charac- 
ter He  likes  to  produce  deep  impressions.  He  believes 
that  I  am  practically  helpless.  He  believes  that  you  are 
away  He  thinks  that  the  only  persons  with  whom^  he 
will  have  to  contend  with  will  be  my  wife  and  Teter. 
"L  haven't  tumbled  yet." 

"Your  trip  has  made  you  stupid.  Quartz  will  attempt 
something  theatrical,  like  marching  the  entire  crowd  into 
my  room,  surrounding  my  bed,  and  wakmg  me  by  hash- 
ing thirteen  bull's-eyes  into  my  face  at  once  _ 

"I  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  is  my  idea.   If  I  am  right, 
we  will  catch  the  whole  lot  without  the  slightest  trouble. 
Chick  grinned.  .  , 

"See  you  later,"  he.said;  and  then  he  hurried  down  the 
stairs  to  his  post  in  the  parlor. 

Silence  reigned  throughout  the  house.       ^,  .  ,   ,  , 
It  was  fifteen  minutes  past  three  when  Chick  heard 
a  slight  noise,  which  made  him  think  that  the  moment 
h  3.ci  3,mvc(d. 

It  was  the  grating  of  a  key  in  the  lock  of  the  front 

door.  ,  1  'r>u 

Several  keys  were  tried,  but  they  did  not  work  ihen 

came  the  sound  of  boring,  and  by  and  by  Chick  could 

dimly  see  that  the  door  was  swinging  back  on  its  hinges. 
A  moment  later  a  bull's-eye  lantern  flashed  into  the 

parlor,  but  Chick  was  behind  the  door,  out  of  its  reach. 

Then  the  man  who  carried  it  turned  back.    He  uttered  a 

little  sharp  signal,  and  waited,  having  closed  the  slide  ot 

his  lantern. 

In  a  moment  several  forms  passed  through  the  door 
They  came  without  a  sound,  seeming  to  materialize  out  of 
th^  ci3.rlcriGSS 

Presently  the  door  was  pushed  shut  again,  and  one  of 
the  men  lighted  a  match,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
rscertaining  if  his  entire  force  was  there. 

Chick  improved  the  opportunity  for  the  same  purpose. 

He  counted  thirteen  men. 

Then  the  match  went  out,  and  the  intruders  began  the 
ascent  of  the  stairs.  . 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  even  m  a  whisper,  i  hey 
evidently  had  received  their  instructions  beforehand. 

Chick  could  see  just  enough  to  tell  when  the  last  man 

was  on  the  stairs.  l,    .,     ,         i  ,■ 

They  began  the  ascent,  breast  to  back,  silently,  methodi- 
cally, and  very  determinedly.  .  •     n  11 

Chick  was  wondering  what  the  outcome  of  it  all  would 
be  if  the  electric  current  should  fail  to  work.  _ 

As  the  thirteenth  man  seized  the  balustrade  Chick 
pulled  the  string. 

A  second  passed,  and  then 


A  chorus  of  wild  yells,  screams,  groans,  curses,  shouts 
for  mercy,  and  growls  of  agony  filled  the  house  from 
basement  to  roof. 

It  seemed  as  though  bedlam  had  suddenly  broken  loose 
on  Nick  Carter's  staircase. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  the  hallway  and  stairs  were 
fl.ooded  with  a  brilliant  light  that  at  once  revealed  the 
entire  situation.   What  a  picture  it  was  1 

Thirteen  men  ranged  along  the  stairs  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top— all  of  them  contortetd  into  all  sorts  of  agoniz- 
ing shapes;  every  one  screaming,  cursing,  groaning  and 
v.-ring  with  pain ;  every  one  clinging  with  a  deathlike 
grip  to  the  iron  balustrade  and  endeavoring  with  might 
and  main  to  release  the  grasp  which  would  not  be  re- 


leased ;  every  one  dancing,  or  trying  to  dance ;  some  almost 
standing  upon  their  heads,  others  crouching  and  twistmg, 
and  all  alike  held  by  that  invisible  hand,  which  woUiU 
not  let  go,  and  which  was  stronger  to  retain  them  pris- 
oners than  a  cable,  chain. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  stood  Nick,  with  a  smile  ot 
genuine  enjoyment  on  his  face;  at  the  bottom  Chick 
leaned  against  the  wall,  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Doctor  Quartz  was  at  the  top,  nearest  to  Nick. 
He  neither  yelled  nor  groaned,  but  the  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  his  face  showed  how  he  suffered. 

"Good  morning,  doctor!"  said  Nick  genially.      You  , 
see  I  prepared  a  reception  for  you  worthy  of  your  ex- 
treme prominence.   You  seem  to  be  enjoying  yourself,  so 
we  will  leave  you  for  the  last  to  be  released.    It  is  some- 
times best  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  you  know." 

In  two  leaps,  Nick  reached  the  parlor  floor,  protected  , 
as  he  was  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  current  by  the  j 
rubber  shoes  and  gloves.  ' 

Then  began  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and  it  was  but 
a  small  undertaking  for  two  .such  powerful  men  as  Nick 
Carter  and  Chick. 

The  little  ItaUan,  Dominick,  who  was  possessed  ol 
the  poisoned  stiletto,  was  the  first,  Shorty  came  next, 
Long  Tom  third,  and  so  on. 

The  men  were  so  weakened  by  the  agony  that  they  had 
endured  that  they  made  no  resistance  when  Nick  and 
Chick  wrenched  them  loose  from  the  charged  balustrade 
and  stairway,  and  provided  them  with  handcuffs  on 
their  wrists  and  ropes  upon  their  ankles. 

One  by  one  they  were  stretched  in  the  parlor  until 
twelve  were  there,  and  then  the  two  detectives  approached 
the  last  and  the  leader  of  the  mob,  Doctor  Quartz. 

"Doctor  Quartz,"  said  Nick  coldly,  "you  are  held  where 
you  are  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  with  every  instant  He 
makes  you  feel  the  error  of  your  ways.  The  power  is 
o-iven  to  me  to  release  you  from  your  agony,  which  you 
bear  with  seeming  fortitude;  but  I  will  not  release  you 
until  you  tell  me  what  yoa  have  done  with  Bertha  Mor- 
timer, and  where  she  may  be  found." 

The  doctor  tried  to  smile,  but  the  expression  was 
changed  by  pain  into  a  horrible  grimace. 

"You  will  neveV  find  her,"  he  managed  to  groan. 
"Then  you  will  remain  where  you  are  until  you  die. 
I  have  no  pity  for  such  as  you,"  returned  Nick  coldly. 

But  the  doctor's  strength  was  giving  way.  Muscle  and 
nerve  could  not  withstand  such  a  terrible  strain  for  long. 

Nick  waited  without  speaking,  and  when  near,ly  five 
minutes  had  passed  the  doctor  groaned: 
"I  will  tell."  . 
"Tell,  then." 
"Release  me  first." 
"No." 

"She  is  in  an  asylum." 
"Where?" 
"At  San  Jose." 
"There  is  no  asylum  there." 
"Yes — a  private  one — kept  by  my  brother. 
"What  is  his  name?" 

"Felix"  Ouirfey."  , 

"Are  there  others  there  w^ho  are  detained  wrongfully  ? 

"Yes." 

"How  many?"  _  ^  ,  ,, 

-Several.    I— am— dying!    Release  me— release  me ! 

Nick  made  a  sign  to  Chick. 
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In  another  moment  Doctor  Quartz  was  as  firmly  hand- 
luffed  and  bound  as  the  others. 

Then  Nick  telephoned  to  the  nearest  police  station. 
1  Officers  were  sent  to  his  house,  and  the  thirteen  pris- 
Iners  were  soon  tightly  locked  in  cells  from  which  there 

vas  no  escape.  ^  •  ,  i 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Nick  and  Chick  started 

or  Sixteenth  Street. 

But  they  were  too  late.  . 

Dema  Dorrance  and  Bouncer  Bob  had  made  good  their 
>pportunity,  and  escaped.  Probably  they  were  outside  of 
^s^ick's  house  when  the  commotion  occurred,  and  thus 
ook  the  alarm.  Nick  did  not  wait  to  look  for  them.  He 
went  with  Chick  to  San  Francisco  at  once,  and  thence  to 
San  Jose. 

The  place  kept  by  Felix  Quigley  was  found,  and  Ber- 
tha Mortimer  and  the  several  others  who  were  wrong- 
fully detained  were  released. 

Then  Chick  would  brook  no  delay. 
He  insisted  upon  being  married  at  once,  and  Bertha 
did  not  demur. 

So  Bertha  Mortimer  became  Mrs.  Chickering  Carter. 

THE  END. 

In  ,the  next  issue  will  appear  another  wondrously  excit- 
ing story,  entitled  "The  Fate  of  Doctor  Quartz ;  or,  Nick 
Carter  and  the  Dissecting-room  Murder."    In  this  tale, 
Nick  Carter  and  Chick  find  themselves  in  situations  peril- 
ous in  the  extreme.    Chick  has  a  thrilling  adventure  in  a 
cemetery.  •  Nick  enters  a  house  of  mystery,  and  is  con- 
fronted by  deadly  enemies.  Twice  both  detectives  face  a  ^ 
terrible  fate,  bravely  battling  with  what  they  believe  to  be  ! 
the  inevitable.    Two  beautiful  women  play  their  part 
well.    Doctor  Quartz  and  Nick  meet  face  to  face^  and  a  ^ 
marvelous  duel  of  wit  ensues.    The  story  shows  the  i 
great  detective  at  his  very  best  in  respect  to  the  exercise  \ 
of  his  wonderful  mental  powers.    It  is  Number  781,  out  ^ 
December  i6th.    „ , 

The  Panama  Cipher. 

By' GEORGE  PARSONS  BRADFORD. 

(A  Two-part  Story— Part  II.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Dick  Scarlett,  son  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Aspinwall,  is 
a  passenger  on  the  Saturno,  on  his  way  to  join  his  father.  His 
roommate  is  Mortimer  Colville,  who  carries  secret  government 
documents  to  be  delivered  to  the  American  consul  at  Bogota. 
Pirapo,  a  mysterious  citizen  of  Colombo,  a  fellow  passenger, 
watches  Scarlett.  Colville  becomes  ill  and  intrusts  the  papers  to 
Scarlett,  who  agrees  to  deliver  them  to  his  father.  Colville  is 
then  murdered  and  the  room  ransacked  by  the  unknown  mur- 
derer in  a  search  for  the  secret  documents.  Scarlett  goes 
ashore  at  Colon  and  finds  himself  penniless. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  PIRAPO. 

Dick  wandered  on  disconsolately,  his  dejected  head 
sunk  upon  his  breast,  into  the  unknown  streets  of  the  city 
of  Panama. 

What  he  would  better  do  he  could  not  think.  In  fact, 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  course  of  action  open  to  him 
— nothing  to  do  but  to  saunter  about,  and  wait  for 
something  to  happen. 

If  he  had  been  older,  or  a  little  more  experienced,  he 


would  have  asked  the  way  to  the  American  consulate, 
where  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  find  a  clerk,  or  some 
one;  or,  failing  that,  to  the  residence  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Great  Britain,  who  at  least  spoke  the  same  tongue 
as  did  the  boy,  and  who,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have 
been  willing  enough  to  assist  the  son  of  a  brother  consul. 

Or  he  might  have  telegraphed  to  his  father,  in  Aspin- 
wall, if  the  operator  would  accept  a  "collect"  message; 
and  then  Dick's  troubles  would  have  been  quickly  settled. 

But,  of  course,  he  never  thought  of  any  of  these  experi- 
ments. He  was,  for  the  time  being,  utterly  downcast 
and  hopeless— and,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  little  frightened. 

He  realized  his  danger  fully— that  is,  if  the  bearer 
of  the  secret  messages  was  really  in  danger,  as  Dick  be- 
lieved. Pie  had  not  even  thought  to  bring  with  him  the 
revolver  which  Mr.  Colville  had  advised;  he  was  un- 
armed, without  money  or  friends,  in  a  country  concernmg 
which  he  didn't  knov/  the  first  thing. 

As  he  w  aridered  farther  inland,  pitying  himself  a  good 
deal,  and  now  and  then  glancing  behind  him  to  see  if  he 
were  being  followed,  he  noticed  that  the  town  had  lost 
the  Venetian  appearance  he  had  fancied  about  the  water, 
front,  and  resembled  nothing  more  than  a  city  of  old 
Spain. 

The  streets  meandered  heedless  hither  and  thither,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  unspeakably  dirty,  for  the  most  part, 
narrow  and  dark,  infested  with  children  and  dogs— 
about  equally  clothed. 

Most  of  the  houses  were  of  two  stories,  of  which 
the  upper  projected  across  the  street,  deeply  shadowing 
the  walls  and  affording  excellent  loafing  places  for  many 
young  men,  clad  in  white,  who  loitered  beneath  the  barred 
windows,  talking  in  low  tones  to  bright  eyes  and  lace 
mantillas  behind  the  grating. 

To  his  infinite  relief,  no  one  noticed  Dick — that  is, 
more  than  to  stare  at  him  in  passing.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  mind  their  own  business,  for  which  Dick  was  un- 
feignedly  grateful. 

Once  the  boy  came  out  upon  a  plaza  with  a  park  in  the 
center,  where  a  band  was  playing  and  a  throng  of  Colom- 
bians strolling  about.  It  was  bounded  by  buildings  taller 
than  any  he  had  yet  observed  in  the  city.  Moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  stopped  one  of  the  promenaders,  and 
asked  him  to  direct  him  to  the  railway  station.  For  an- 
swer Dick  got  a  stare  and  a  few  unintelligible  words,  in 
the  soft,  liquid  patois  of  Spanish. 

He  tried  another,  with  the  same  result;  and  another. 
He  seemed  to  be  unfortunate  in  his  choice.  He  gave  it 
up,  in  the  end,  and  recommenced  his  aimless  walking 
about. 

The  lights  in  the  houses  along  the  thoroughfares  were 
extinguished  one  by  one.  The  hour  grew  late;  a  cold 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  swept  in  from  the  harbor  to  chiH 
Dick  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones  ;  and  presently  he  stepped 
out  from  a  side  street  in  front  of  a  lighted  building  of 
galvanized  iron,  which  he  saw  was  the  long-sought  W  est- 
ern  terminal  of  the  Panama  Railway  Company. 

But  what  he  was  to  do  there,  now  that  he  had  found 
the  place,  was  more  than  he  could  tell.  A  train  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  ready,  it  seemed,  to  pull  out 
on  its  forty-seven  mile  run  across  the  backbone  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Aspinwall.   The  boy  looked  at  it  longingly. 

"If  I  only  had  the  price,"  he  muttered,  "I'd  be  with 
dad  in  no  time." 

He  felt  terribly  lonely,  as  if  he  had  not  a  friend  in  all 
the  world  ;  perhaps  there  was  an  inclination  toward  tears 
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in  his  mood.  But  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  that. 
I  have  seen  men  weep  bitterly  on  less  provocation. 

A  hand  dropped  suddenly  on  Dick's  shoulder;  he  jumped 
about  with  a  cry,  jerking  away.    The  eyes  of  the  Senor 
Pirapo  smiled  into  Dick's,  and  the  senor's  friendly  hand 
.  was  outstretched. 

"Good  evening,"  Dick  heard  him  say.  "A  beautiful 
night,  senor.   The  ride  across  the  hills  will  be  delightful." 

Dick  stared  at  him,  at  a  loss  for  words.  All  the  dis- 
trust he  had  felt  for  the  man  that  afternoon  returned, 
and  yet  he  blamed  himself  for  suspicions  that  were,  very 
likely,  unworthy.  The  Colombian  might  be  even  more 
kindly  disposed  toward  him  than  his  manner  indicated; 
Dick  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

So  he  grasped  the  proffered  hand,  a  trifle  tardily,  it's 
true,  but  the  other  did  not  seem  to  resent  it. 

"You  are  going  to  Aspinwall  ?"  he  asked.  "The  train 
is  about  to  start.  Am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany on  the  journey?" 

"  'Fraid  not,"  Dick  responded.  "I  don't  think  I'll  go 
to-night." 

"Why  so?"  the  man  pressed  him.  "Have  you  any- 
thing to  keep  you  here — an  engagement  for  the  mor- 
row ?" 

"No,"  Dick  admitted ;  "I— I  " 

"One  would  think,"  the  Colombian  suggested  subtly, 
"that  the  S  enor  Scarlett  would  be  anxious  to  have  his  son 
with  him?" 

"Well,  yes;  and  I  want  to  see  dad,  too;  but — er  " 

"Then  why  wait,  senor?  Why  not  come  with  me,  and 
keep  a  lonely  man  company  on  the  ride?  Let  me  assure 
you  that  you  will  enjoy  it.  A  night  trip  across  the  isthmus 
is  something  you  won't  forget."  ' 

That  was  very  true  indeed;  Dick  will  never  forget  that 
particular  ride. 

The  boy  still  hesitated;  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
confessing  to  a  partial  stranger  that  he  was  "broke."  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  other  might  take  it  as  a  hint  for 
a  loan;  and  sore  as  was  his  need  of  money  then,  Dick 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  borrowing.  He  had  been  taught 
that  it  was  a  bad  habit,  and  never  resorted  to  by  a  gentle- 
man. 

"I — I  don't — I  say,  senor,  could  I  telegraph  to  dad  from 
here?" 

"Yes;  but  why?  Why  not  go  to  him?" 

"If  I  could  telegraph,  he'd  send  me  money  for  my 
fare.    I  forgot  my  pocketbook,  senor,  and  " 

The  Colombian  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"Is  that  all !"  he  cried.  "Then  don't  worry  a  moment 
longer.  Come  with  me^  senor,  and  your  father  shall  re- 
turn to  me  the  expense,  if  you  insist — if  you  will  not 
accept  a  ride  as  part  payment  for  the  enjoyment  you 
will  thereby  give  me." 

"I  wish  to  goodness  he  wasn't  so  confounded  poHte !" 
said  Dick  to  himself.    "I  don't  see  why  he  should  be 

so  all-fired  anxious  to  have  me  "    He  broke  off, 

feeling  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  his  suspicions. 
"Oh,  well,"  he  concluded,  ■  "he's  probably  all  right.  I 
don't  see  any  other  way  for  me  to  get  to  Aspinwall — and, 
anyway,  I  couldn't  be  in  a  worse  fix  than  I  am  now." 

Aloud :  "Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  warmly.  "I'll  ac- 
cept, and  gladly.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  in- 
deed." 

Pirapo  waved  his  thanks  aside  lightly,  laughing;  but 
Dick  persisted. 

"As  you  say,  dad  can  send  you  the  money  when  " 


"Ah,  but  that  is  no  more  than  a  mere  detail,  believe 
me!"  cried  the  Colombian  airily.  "Say  no  more,  bu] 
come  with  me,  senor.  We  have  no  time  to  waste."  ; 

He  was  right;  for  hardly  were  the  two  settled  in  one 
of  the  first-class  cars  of  the  train,  when  it  began  to  pull 
out  of  the  station,  to  an  accompaniment  of  frantic  snorts 
from  the  engine. 

Immediately  they  seemed  to  be  ascending — going  up, 
out  of  civilization — or  something  like  it,  at  least — into  a 
barbaric  night  of  eternal  blackness.  The  darkness  was  in-, 
tense,  impenetrable  beyond  the  scant  radius  of  light  f  rorri! 
the  car  windows,  that  fell  upon  swift-passing  tangles! 
of  tropical  jungle,  from  which  now  and  then  a  gleaming! 
leaf  or  tree  trunk  would  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
illumination,  ere  vanishing. 

^  So  strongly  impressed  was  he  with  the  feeling  of  the 
night,  so  palpable  did  it  seem,  that  Dick  had  the  fancy, 
which  he  half  believed,  that  by  merely  stretching  forth 
his  hand  he  could  have  felt  the  texture  of  darkness. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  neither  spoke.  Dick  was 
gazing  wonderingly  out  of  the  window,  the  Colombian  ab-^ 
sorbed  in  meditation  over  one  of  his  everlasting  ciga-| 
rettes.  The  car  was  empty  save  for  the  two  of  them;! 
that  hour  of  the  night  there  was  slight  traffic,  and  the 
bulk  of  that  was  in  the  second-class  coaches. 

At  length  Dick  aroused  to  a  question. 

"How  long  will  it  take  us?"  he  asked  his  companion. 

Pirapo  started  out  of  his  dreaming. 

"How  long?"  he  repeated.   "About  forty-five  minutes." 

"Is  that  all  ?  Why,  I  thought  the  distance  was  forty-i 
five  miles  or  so  ?"  Dick  marveled.  "Are  we  going  a  mile.! 
a  minute?"  j 

Pirapo  reassured  him.  "Not  now,  senor.  But  pres-j 
ently  we  shall  have  come  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and ' 
then  we  shall  fly,  senor — fly!" 

"I  see,"  Dick  commented;  "something  on  the  order  of. 
a  switchback,  I  suppose."  ' 

His  head  was  nodding;  he  was  overcome  with  weari- 
ness. He  felt  that  he  could  keep  awake  no  longer.  In- 
deed, so  tired  was  he  that  he  did  not  care  whether  he 
was  robbed  while  sleeping  or  not.  He  hardly  thought  of 
it  at  all;  infinite  languor  possessed  hirh,  and  he  slept. 

Pirapo  noticed  the  sound  of  his  regular  breathing,  and  ' 
looked  at  him  sharply ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  boy's  slumber.    He  threw  his  cigarette  out  of  the 
window,  and  turned  toward  Dick — to  resume  his  former 
position,  with  a  curse. 

The  conductor  had  entered  the  car,  and  taken  a  seat 
in  the  front,  facing  the  Colombian  and  his  companion. 
And  the  conductor  was  an  American. 

Therefore  Pirapo  swore  plenteously ;  for  Americans  are 
notoriously  keen-witted  and  sharp  of  eye. 

Pirapo  mentioned  that  he  despised  el  gringo.  El  gringo 
smoked  a  black  cigar  with  appreciation,  letting  his  gaze 
roam  where  it  would ;  as  often  as  not  it  lit  upon  the  Senor 
Pirapo  or  Dick  Scarlett. 

Half  an  hour  passed — forty-five  m.inutes;  the  train, 
which  had  stopped  now  and  then  at  way  stations,  stopped 
again. 

Pirapo  arose,  withering  the  conductor  and  his  race 
with  one  comprehensive  phrase,  and  awoke  Dick. 

_  "Aspinwall,  senor,"  he  said,  just  loudly  enough  to  make 
himself  understood. 

Blinded  with  sleep,  rubbing  his  eyes,  no  more  than 
half  awake,  Dick  arose,  yawning,  and  stumbled  out  of 
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ithe  car.  Pirapo  helped  him  down  with  a  hand  upon  his 
ianii.   The  train  swept  on. 

Dick  suddenly  came  to  his  senses. 

"Hello!"  he  cried,  staring  at  the  diminishing  lights 
that  were  receding  swiftly  down  the  railroad  track.  "I 
thought  you  said  that  this  was  Aspinwall?" 

"So  it  is,  senor." 

^'But  the  train — it's  going  on.  Do  they  run  out  into 
the  sea?" 

But  Pirapo  was  not  to  be  caught  so  easily. 
'Tt  is  running  on  to  the  yards.    It's  the  last  train 
of  the  night — ;does  not  go  out  again,"  he  lied  easily. 

They  were  standing  on  a  little  platform,  not  unlike 
the  country  way  stations  of  the  North.  A  single  lantern 
glimmered,  hanging  from  a  hook.  Dick  saw  no  other 
lights,  and  he  missed  the  smell  of  the  sea.  It  came  to 
him  that  Aspinwall  was  on  low  ground,  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  ocean  ;  the  air  here  smelled  uncommonly  like 
mountain  air. 

A  vague  uneasiness,  a  premonition  of  danger,  swept 
over  him ;  yet  he  dared  not  hang  back.  He  was  completely 
lost,  in  the  power  of  his  chance  acquaintance ;  what  the 
man  told  him,  he  must  perforce  accept  as  truth. 

"Come,  senor !"  Pirapo  told  him  now.  "Come,  and 
we  will  go  to  the  residence  of  your  father,  the  consul. 
It  is  not  far." 

He  passed  his  arm  through  the  American's,  and  they 
stepped  off  from  the  platform  into  the  oppressive  black- 
ness. Dick  trod  falteringly,  as  if  blinded,  glad  of  the 
guiding  hand  if'  suspicious  of  the  destination  to  which  it 
was  leading  him. 

Great  leaves,  damp  and  perfumed,  swept  by  his  face ; 
his  feet  fell  upon  soft  ground,  very  grassy;  the  night 
was  murmurous  with  insects.  But  there  was  no  roar 
of  surf  upon  a  shore.  Twice  Dick  was  about  to  speak, 
to  question  his  guide  concerning  this,  but  once  he  held 
his  tongue,  afraid  to  exhibit  his  distrust,  and  the  second 
time,  he  was  just  opening  his  mouth  when  the  Colom- 
bian stopped. 

"Here  we  are !"  he  announced. 

He  moved  away,  fumbled  with  a  fastening,  and  was 
back  in  a  moment.  VCome!"  he  commanded.  Dick 
stepped  out  tentatively,  and  was  suddenly  kicked  with 
cruelty  and  amazing  force.  He  shot  forward  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  on  bare,  hard  earth.  A  door  closed 
behind  him,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  Pirapo — now  no 
longer  pleasant,  but  a  savage  snarl  : 

"Welcome,  senor — I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  humble 
home  of  Pirapo !" 

CHAPITER  IV. 

THE  WAY  OF  ESCAPE. 

The  Colombian  struck  a  match,  lighting  an  ordinary 
kerosene  lamp  which  stood  on  a  table.  He  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Dick,  while  he  did  so. 

The  boy  scrambled  to  his  feet,  surprised,  bruised, 
shaken  up — wide  awake  now  if  ever  he  had  been.  He 
was  also  ragingly  angry — more  angry  than  he  had  been 
within  his  memory. 

The  treachery  maddened  even  more  than  it  frightened 
him.  He  was  scared,  to  be  sure,  jDUt  the  fear  was  al- 
most lost  in  an  overpowering  desire  to  get  his  hands 
on  the  snake  who  was  sneering  at  him  from  behind  the 
table  on  which  stood  the  lamp. 

If  only  he  could  get  at  him!  Dick's  fingers  twitched, 
and  his  breath  came  in  short  gasps  as  he  erected  himself 
and  eyed  the  Colombian.    But  he  saw  that  it  would  be 


madness  indeed  to  attempt  an  attack;  Pirapo  was  quite- 
safe,  not  only  because  of  the  space  that  lay  between  the 
two,  but  for  the  shining,  nickel-plated  weapon  which  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

Dick  glanced  around  him,  wondering  if  there  might 
be  any  way  of  escape.  He  could  see  none.  The  building 
was  of  adobe,  thick-walled  as  a  prison,  with  but  the 
one  door  and  a  single  window,  high  up  toward  the  eaves, 
and  too  small  to  admit  anything  larger  than  a  child. 
The  roof,  which  was  thatched,  was  flimsy ;  stars  showed 
through  the  interstices ;  but  it  was  too  high  to  be  reached. 
And  so  for  the  door,  Pirapo  guarded  that  amply  with  a 
vigilance  that  made  the  barring  of  it  a  mere  formality. 

Dick  gave  up  hope,  save  in  the  future,  and  faced  the 
man  defiantly ;  Pirapo  remained  silent,  cold,  merciless 
in  bearing. 

"Well,  sir,"  Dick  demanded  hotly,  "what  did  you  do 
that  for?" 

"What  do  you  suppose,  senor?  Because  I  wished  that 
you  should  remain  without  my  home?  Hardly." 

"What  do  you  want  with  me  here,  then?" 

"You  know  very  well — the  dispatches." 

Pirapo  was  careful  to  keep  the  table  between  them. 
Dick  wondered  if  he  could  brazen  it  out.  He  could  try,  at 
least. 

"Dispatches?"  he  repeated  wonderingly. 
'  "Dispatches — give  them  to  me." 
Pirapo  put  out  his  hand  confidently.     Dick's  eyes 
widened. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  temporized. 
Pirapo  stamped  his  heel  on  the  earthen  flooring;  his 
eyes  flashed. 

"Come !  You  know  what  I  mean !  I  want  the  papers 
you  had  from  Mr.  Colville." 

"I  don't  understand  "    Dick  faltered,  trying  to  act 

bewildered. 

"You'll  understand  quickly  enough  if  you  don't  hand 
over  those  papers,  senor ;  I  have  no  time  to  bandy  words 
with  you.  Remember  what  happened  to  your  country- 
man when  he  tried  the  same  tactics  with  me !" 

"Do  you  mean  " 

"That  I  killed  Colville  because  he  refused  to  give  me 
what  I  sought?  I  do  mean  it."  Pirapo  did  not  seem 
at  all  disturbed  over  his  confession ;  it  might  have  been 
an  inconsiderable  incident  of  the  day's  work  to  him — the 
murdering  of  a  man.  He  gave  Dick  that  impression,  at 
any  rate. 

The  boy  shrank  back  against  the  wall,  getting  as  far 
away  from  the  Colombian  as  he  might,  gazing  at  him 
with  fascinated  horror.    Pirapo  seemed  pleased  by  this. 

"Let  it  be  a  warning  to  you — your  friend's  death," 
he  went  on.  "If  I  did  not  hesitate  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way,  I  shall  not  waste  much  time  with  you. 

"Give  me  those  papers !" 

He  emphasized  the  command  with  a  flourish  of  the 
revolver,  but  Dick  still  |;ried  to  hold  him  off. 

"I  tell  you  I  have  no  papers  from  Mr.  Colville,"  he 
insisted;  under  the  circumstances  he  felt  that  he  was 
justified  in  lying  to  deceive  the  man,  though  it  went  against 
the  grain  even  then. 

"And  I  say  you  have.  However,  if  you  are  to  be 
obstinate          Are  you  armed  ?" 

"I  am  not." 

"That  is  as  may  be,  I  suppose.  You  He  about  the  dis- 
patches, and  you'd  probably  lie  about  weapons."  Pirapo 
covered  the  boy  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
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"Take  off  your  coat!"  he  cried. 

To  Dick's  eyes  the  mouth  of  the  revolver  was  as  big 
as  ,  small  cannon.    He  obeyed  unhesitatingly. 

"Now,  turn  your  face  to  the  wall!" 

Dick  turned.  He  heard  the  Colombian  approach  behind 
him,  and  the  skin  on  the  back  of  his  head  contracted  with 
an  uneasy  sensation.  He  more  than  half  feared  that 
he  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  then  and  there. 

But  that  fear  was  groundless,  for  the  time,  at  least. 
He  heard  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  the  Colombian  dropped 
the  coat. 

"The  papers !"  he  said.    "Keep  still,  sir !" 

Dick  remained  motionless,  his  heart  like  lead.  Pirapo 
cams  near  to  him ;  he  could  feel  the  cold  nose  of  the  gim 
on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  the  man's  free  hand  went 
over  the  boy's  person,  patting  his  pockets  and  slapping 
the  legs  of  his  trousers  until  he  was  assured  that  Dick 
carried  no  concealed  weapons. 

When  he  retreated  swiftly  to  the  table,  Dick  heard  the 
sound  of  tearing  paper. 

"May  I  turn  now?"  he  pleaded. 

"If  you  wish  to,"  breathed  the  man;  "it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  now.    But  be  careful." 

Dick  saw  him  bending  over  the  packet  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  breast  pocket  of  the  coat.  It  was  a  large, 
white,  official-looking  envelope,  sealed  with  many  spots 
of  red  wax,  and  addressed,  as  Dick  well  knew,  to  the 
United  States  consul  general  at  Bogota,  Colombia. 

With  an  exclamation  of  delight  Pirapo  drew  forth 
its  contents — a  quantity  of  white  paper,  sheet  after  sheet 
Covered  with  closely  written  lines  of  figures. 

"Cipher!"  cried  Pirapo  furiously.  "One  might  have 
guessed  it  would  be  in  cipher !"  For  a  second  or  two 
he  seemed  much  disappointed;  but  after  that  his  face 
cleared. 

"No  matter!", he  exclaimed.  "Ciphers  can  be  trans- 
lated, even  by  those  who  have  no  key,  Sefior  Americano !" 

"I  wish  you  joy  of  your  job!"  Dick  muttered,  beneath 
his  breath. 

Aloud:    "And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
messages^  may  I  ask,  when  you  have  deciphered  them?" 
The  Colombian  eyed  him  cunningly. 
"Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 
"I  am  merely  curious." 

"It  will  do  no  harm  to  tell  you,  I  suppose.  I  shall 
take  them  and  sell  them  to  the  German  government." 

"The  Germans?"  Dick  echoed,  in  surprise.  "Why  to 
them?" 

"For  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  pay  well.  They 
want  to  build  the  canal  themselves,  and  would  give  much 
to  know  the  plans  of  the  United  States  government." 

Pirapo  flaunted  the  dispatches  triumphantly. 

"And  they  will  pay  well — well !"  he  exulted.  "I  shall 
be  a  rich  man,  sehor — very  rich  I" 

"But  suppose  they  do  not — what  then?  Suppose  they 
refuse  to  buy  the  cipher?" 

"No  matter.  I  have  other  strings  to  my  bow.  Doubt- 
less I  might  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  agents  for 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal.  They  would  be  much  interested, 
too." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?"  Dick  inquired, 
to  change  the  subject  to  one  that  more  personally  inter- 
ested him  now  that  he  had  been  robbed. 

"With  you,  senor?"  Pirapo  looked  him  over  specu- 
latively. "I  hardly  know.  I  might  slay  you  in  cold  blood, 
but  it's  hardly  worth  the  while.    Besides,  I  honor  you 


with  considerable  liking,  little  master.  You  have  nerve 
beyond  the  average." 

He  folded  up  the  papers,  and  returned  them  to  the 
envelope,  which  he  then  placed  in  an  inner  pocket. 

"I'll  let  you  live,  I  think,"  he  concluded,  with  a  magnani- 
mous air.  "See,  senor,  we  will  make  a  bargain.  You  on 
your  part  will  agree  not  to  molest  Pirapo  in  the  future, 
will  you  not?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Dick,  breathing  more  easily  now  that 
he  saw  that  the  man  had  no  immediate  intention  of  harm- 
ing him.    "And  to  what  do  you  agree,  Senor  Pirapo?" 

"I  ?  Oh,  I  will  promise  to  bind  you  comfortably  to 
the  table  here,  where  you  can  remain — constrained,  it  is 
true,  but  yet  alive — until  help  shall  come  to  you." 

"You  inhuman  brute !"  cried  the  boy. 

"Oh,  not  so  inhuman  as  I  would  be  did  I  follow  the 
safest  course  and  kill  you  out  of  hand.  Besides,  the  ants 
may  save  me  the  trouble.  I  note  that  they  are  plentiful 
here,  and  active.  They  may  amuse  you.  Doubtless,, 
senor,  you  have  heard  of  our  Colombian  ants?  They 
gnaw  through  railroad  ties — -they  would  make  short  work 
of  one  plump,  soft  Americano !" 

It  might  have  been  better  for  the  man  had  he  kept 
his  mouth  closed  about  the  ants.  If  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  Dick  feared  and  hated,  it  was  a 
crawling  insect  of  any  description,  and  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  left  to  the  mercies  of  a  legion  of  strange  bugs 
pretty  nearly  drove  him  frantic. 

In  such  a  state  his  mind  worked  quickly.  He  evolved 
a  plan. 

Dick  and  the  Colombian  were  about  of  an  equal  size, 
although  the  man  was  without  doubi  the  boy's  superior 
in  main  strength.  Still,  Dick  had  had  an  athletic  training, 
and  held  a  pretty  fair  opinion  of  his  prowess  and  abilities 
as  a  fighter. 

"May  I  put  on  my  coat,  now?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"I  guess  so,"  agreed  the  Colombian.  "If  you  are  cold ; 
it  can  do  me  no  particular  harm." 

Dick  stooped,  and  recovered  his  coat.  Pirapo  was  busy 
with  a  tangle  of  hempen  ropes  in  the  corner,  with 
whose  aid  he  undoubtedly  proposed  to  carry  out  his  ex- 
pressed intention  in  regard  to  the  boy.  For  the  single 
moment  he  had  his  back  partially  turned — was  off  his 
guard. 

When  again  he  faced  Dick,  the  boy  was  ready — ready 
to  stake  all  on  a  desperate  chance.  He  dashed  the  coat 
suddenly  in  the  face  of  the  Colombian,  and  threw  him- 
self heavily  after  it.  His  clenched  fist  landed — entirely 
by  accident — on  the  point  of  Pirapo's  jaw,  and  the  latter's 
head  went  back  with  a  groas.  The  revolver  flew  from 
his  hand,  and  clattered  to  the  floor. 

He  recovered  himself  instantly,  but  too  late.  Dick, 
with  his  heart  in  his  throat  and  his  life  depending  on 
his  quickness  of  thought  and  action,  had  sprung  away 
and  grabbed  the  weapon. 

His  fingers  closed  about  it.  He  arose  on  his  knees, 
and  poked  it  in  the  face  of  the  astonished  Pirapo. 

"Get  back !"  he  cried  sharply ;  and  his  order  was 
obeyed  with  celerity. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  handling  a  revolver,"  he 
told  the  man,  "and  you'd  better  do  just  as  I  say,  for  if 
my  finger  should  strike  the  trigger  by  accident,  the  thing 
would  go  off — and  I'm  going  to  keep  it  pointed  just  your 
way. 

"Now,  those  papers!" 

The  Colombian's  eyes  never  left  the  muzzle  of  the 
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e  m,  but  his  trembling  hand  went  to  the  pocket,  and  pro- 
iced  the  envelope. 

e  "Hold  it  over  the  lamp!"  Dipk  ordered, 
"What,  sehor?" 

'  '*Hold  it  over  the  lamp !" 

ii"But  it  will  burn!"  expostulated  Pirapo,  entirely  at  a 

,  ss  to  account  for  Dick's  strange  command. 
."Precisely  what  I  want  it  to  do !"  Dick  explained.  "My 

;  fe  isn't  safe  with  those  papers  about  me,  it  seems,  and 
m  going  to  take  no  more  chances." 
Reluctantly,  and  with  the  gun  ever  in  the  corner  of  his 

'\'t,  the  Colombian  held  the  papers  over  the  flame  of 
[e  lamp.    For  a  while  they  smoldered,  then  burst  into 

-|ime.  The  man  dropped  them  to  the  floor;, they  spread 
Lit,  burning  brightly,  and  were  consumed  to  the  last  inch. 
I  Dick  backed  to  the  door,  foimd  the  fastenings,  uri- 
irred  it,  and  stepped  without  into  the  dense  obscurity. 
"I  shall  wait  here,"  he  called  back  to  Pirapo,  "and  if 
DU  attempt  to  come  out  before  daylight — well,  this  re- 
viver is  liable  to  go  off!" 

From  within  came  a  curse.  Dick  chuckled  to  himself 
ightly,  edged  away  from  the  hut  in  the  direction  which 
e  believed  would  lead  him  to  the  railroad,  and — lost 
imself  completely. 

For  two  hours  he  wandered  into  and  out  of  the  tropical 
mgle.    Then  came  the  dawn. 

CHAPTER -v. 

ASPINWALL. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning  a  train  thunder- 
ig  eastward  across  the  isthmus  passed  a  weary,  footsore, 
ollow-eyed  boy,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  track  a  little 

0  the  east  of  Bujio — which  is  the  second  station  out  from 
ispinwall,  or  Colon. 

To  trudge  the  endless  miles  seemed  the  only  solution 
f  his  problem ;  Dick  did  not  know  how  far  it  might  be 

1  either  direction — to  Panama  or  to  Colon.  He  did  not 
now  that  he  had  come  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
rain,  and  he  hoped  that  the  road  to  his  father  would  not 
le  so  long  a  one.  P)Ut,  even  a  ten  or  fifteen  mile  tramp 
j5  not  such  a  great  undertaking  to  a  healthy,  lively  Ameri^ 
|an  boy. 

That  is  to  say,  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  as  he 
low  felt,  Dick  Scarlett  was  anything  but  lively. 

He  had  had  but  one  short  nap  in  the  past  thirty-six 
lOurs,  and  in  addition  to  this  his  mind  was  burdened  with 
.nxiety.  His  coat  he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  hut  with 
-'irapo,  and  his  hat  had  been  scraped  from  off  his  head 
)y  overhanging  branches,  some  time  during  the  night, 
rhe  fierce  blaze  of  the  tropical  sun  beat  down  on  his 
tnprotected  head,  and  seemed  fairly  to  bake  his  brains  in 
lis  skull. 

He  had  stumbled  across  the  railroad  tracks  entirely  by 
rhance,  long  before  the  dawn,  and  as  accidentally  had 
:hosen  the  eastern  route  along  the  ties.  And  you  may 
veil  believe  it  was  to  his  great  relief,  when  the  sun  arose, 
hat  he  found  he  was  going  toward,  not  from,  it. 

The  thought  of  flagging  a  train  had  entered  his  head 
)nce  or  twice,  but  he  had  dismissed  it  as  useless ;  he  was 
itill  penniless,  and  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  he 
ooked  more  like  a  tramp  than  the  son  of  John  Scarlett, 
American  consul.  He  hardly  believed  that  a  skeptical 
;rain  gang  would  take  much  stock  in  his  story. 
-  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  plod 
ilong  until  he  dropped  from  sheer  fatigue.  He  had  but 
me  comfort,  and  that  was  the  heft  of  Pirapo's  revolver 


in  his  hip  pocket ;  if,  as  he  feared,  the  man  should  pursue 
him  for  revenge,  he  had  something  with  which  to  defend 
himself,  at  least. 

He  had  passed,  in  the  early  morning  hours,  long 
stretches  of  the  Panama  Canal,  on  which  gangs  of  natives 
were  laboring.  Under  other  conditions  he  would  have 
taken  great  interest  in  watching  this  work  on  which 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  then  turned,  but  his  present 
situation  occupied  all  his  attention. 

The  engineer  of  the  train  that  passed  Dick  near  Bujio 
was  a  native  of  the  United  States — as,  indeed,  are  most 
of  the  employees  of  the  Panama  Railway ;  the  natives 
seem  incapable  of  filling  any  position  higher  than  that 
of  brakeman. 

This  American,  then,  noticed  Dick  as  he  swept  past, 
and  remarked  to  his  fireman  that  the  boy  did  not  look 
like  an  ordinary  vagabond ;  he  was  too  young,  too  clean- 
looking,  for  a  tramp.  However,  he  concluded,  it  was 
none  of  his  business,  and  dismissed  the  matter  from  his 
mind — indeed,  forgot  all  about  it  until  the  train  was 
halted,  within  a  mile  or  so,  by  a  trackwalker  with  a  red 
flag. 

It  seemed  that  the  revolutionists  were  engaged  in  battle 
with  the  government  troops  a  little  farther  on,  across 
the  railroad's  right  of  way. 

Not  that  this  was  a  matter  for  any  particular  concern. 
Indeed,  the  affair,  was  one  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
Revolutions  wax  and  wane  continually  in  Colombia,  as  in 
all  South  American  Republics.  It  is  a  mighty  dull  sea- 
son in  the  year  that  a  man  looking  for  trouble  cannot 
find  it  somewhere  south  of  the  southern  Mexican  bound- 
ary line. 

The  battle  across  the  tracks  meant  no  more  to  the 
train  hands  than  a  slight  delay,  until  the  contending  forces 
could  be  notified  to  cease  firing  while  the  train  passed, 
so  that  none  of  the  passengers  might  be  endangered  by 
the  flying  bullets.  Then  the  engagement  could  be  re- 
sumed and  continued  to  its  logical  conclusion  at  supper 
time;  for  even  a  rabid  revolutionist,  even  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  government,  must  eat.  And  an  indecisive 
battle  can  be  postponed  until  the  following  morning  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  interests  of  either  side. 

But  to-day  the  slight  delay  was  extended.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  trouble  about  notifying  the  fighters  to  let  up. 
From  ahead  there  came,  intermittently,  the  drumming 
of  machine  guns,  and,  incessantly,  the  crackle  of  rifle 
firing.  The  engineer  lit  his  pipe,  and  prepared  to  loaf 
an  hour  away. 

Dick  came  up  in  time,  and  wondered  what  had  stalled 
the  train.  He  had  no  time  to  waste  on  investigation,  how- 
ever, and  trudged  doggedly  on.  He  was  passing  the 
engine  before  he  caught  the  sound  of  the  firing  up  the 
line,  and  paused  to  listen.  The  engineer  saw  and  hailed 
him. 

"What's  that?"  Dick  asked  excitedly,  pointing. 
"Fight,  sonny.    You  better  wait  till  they  quiet  down 
a  bit." 

"Is  that  what  you  are  waiting  for?" 

"Yep."  The  engineer  applied  a  fresh  match  to  his  pipe, 
and  looked  the  boy  over  curiously.  'T  say,"  he  went  on, 
"where  you  bound  for?" 

Dick  told  him-— Aspinwall. 

"Mighty  queer  way  to  get  there,"  commented  the  en- 
gineer.   "Why  " 

The  man  was  American ;  Dick  could  see  that,  could 
hear  it  in  the  nasal  twang  of  his  speech.    And  an  Ameri- 
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can  was  his  countryman,  to  be  trusted.  He  took  his  nerve 
with  him,  climbed  up  into  the  cab,  and  told  his  story. 

To  his  intense  surprise  the  tale  was  given  unhesitating- 
credence.   The  men  who  lived  in  and  knew  the  land  had 
no  difficulty  in  believing  what  the  boy  had  told  them 
concerning  his  adventures,  wildly  improbable  as  they 
seemed  even  to  Dick  himself. 

"Pirapo?"  the  engineer  was  saying,  in  conclusion. 
"Who  the  devil  might  he  be?  The  name's  a  new  one 
on  me." 

"I  don't  know,"  Dick  begari. 

At  that  moment  the  trackwalker  with  the  red  flag 
appeared  around  the  bend  of  the  road  ahead.  He  was  in 
company  with  several  natives,  mounted  and  armed.  Lead- 
ing them  was  a  man  in  a  white  suit,  trailing  a  rifle;  a 
crimson  sash  ran  across  his  shoulders,  supporting  a  sabef ; 
he  was  arguing  earnestly  with  the  trackwalker,  gesti- 
culating furiously. 

"There  "  Dick  sprang  to  his  feet.  "That's  Pirapo  !" 

He  started  to  leap  out  of  the  cab ;  the  engineer  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"Where  you  going,  sonny?"  he  drawled. 

"Going  to  get  away  from  here,  quick's  I  can!"  panted 
the  boy,  struggling  to  free  himself. 

"What's  the  use?  H  your  friend  is  after  you,  he'd 
shoot  you  down  before  you  could  run  a  dozen  yards." 

"But  I  can't  stay  here — I  must  get  away !" 

The  engineer  spoke,  encouraging: 

"What  are  ye  afraid  of?    I  won't  let  him  hurt  you !" 

Dick  bent  suddenly  to  the  man's  ear,  and  whispered 
a  word  or  two.  A  light  of  understanding  spread  over 
the  man's  countenance.   He  awoke  to  swift  action. 

"Jim!"  he  cried.    "Hi,  Jim!" 

He  was  calling  the  fireman,  but  the  latter  had  sauntered 
down  the  train  to  talk  to  the  conductor;  he  was  too  far 
away  to  hear  the  hail,  or  to  respond  quickly  if  he  did 
hear  it. 

The  engineer  jumped  down  from  the  cab,  and  ran 
around  back  of  the  tender.  He  reappeared  in  an  instant, 
running,  just  as  Pirapo  caught  sight  of  Dick's  pale  fac^ 
staring  at  him  from  the  window  of  the  cab. 

The  Colombian  was  some  two  hundred  yards  away, 
but  he  shouted,  and  began  to  run  swiftly  toward  them. 
The  others  of  his  party  followed  him  in  a  long,  straggling 
line. 

The  engineer  bounded  into  the  cab. 

"Come,  sonny — hustle !"  he  cried,  forcing  a  shovel  into 
the  boy's  hands. 

Dick  looked  at  him  with  hope  in  his  eyes ;  a  moment 
before  he  had  been  despairing.    Now  he  comprehended 
that  the  engineer  was  going  to  save  him. 
,  "What  shall  I  do  ?"  he  asked  breathlessly.    "What  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

"Going  to  take  you  through  to  Colon  with  those  dis- 
patches— if  I  lose  my  job !  Fve  uncoupled  the  train. 
We'll  leave  that.  There's  no  time  to  wait  for  my  fireman 
— you'll  have  to  fire  for  me. 

"Jump  into  that  tender,  now — lively ! — and  shovel  coal 
into  the  furnace  when  I  tell  you  to !" 

Dick  obeyed,  wondering,  grateful.  The  engineer  threw 
open  the  furnace  doors,  indicating  to  Dick  that  he  was 
to  throw  the  coal  in  there.    Then  he  grasped  the  throttle. 

The  train  began  to  move — with  Pirapo  not  fifteen  feet 
away.  The  Colombian  threw  himself  forward  with  an 
oath,  and  managed  to  catch  the  handrail.   A  second  later 


he  was  climbing  up  the  steps,  making  ready  with  his  rifl^ 
whose  muzzle  he  attempted  to  point  toward  the  engineer" " 
head.  ' 

Dick  was  smaller  fry,  less  to  be  feared,  he  doubtles, 
thought.    He  would  dispose  of  the  engineer  first — Did 
would  be  easy.  ' 

But  that  was  just  where  he  slipped  up  in  his  calcula) 
tions.  Dick,  with  a  shovelful  of  coal  poised,  ready  t<'' 
be  fed  to  the  flames,  concluded  that  it  might  be  put  to  ■ 
better,  more  humane  use. 

He  saw  the  finger  of  the  Colombian  trembling  nea  5 
the  trigger  of  the  rifle;  the  man  was  swaying  unsteadilj^ 
on  the  steps,  trying  to  get  a  firm  foothold,  to  make  sun, 
of  his  aim.  ^ 

The  coal  caught  him  full  in  the  face  just  at  the  critica" 
moment.    The  rifle  exploded,  the  bullet  tearing  a  hole  ii  [ 
the  roof  of  the  cab.    Pirapo  staggered  back,  dropped  thj, 
gun,  almost  fell,  recovered  himself  by  a  miracle  of  agility" 
and  clung  to  the  steps  of  the  now  fast-moving  engine. 
>   The  engineer  threw  open  wide  the  throttle.   The  engin 
leaped  forward  like  a  cruelly  lashed  horse.    He  watchei 
the  track  for  a  moment,  then  for  the  first  time  turned  hi  [ 
attention  to  the  man  who  had  tried  to  shoot  him.    H  ' 
climbed  down,  and  pulled  him  up  into  the  cab,  none  toi  ^ 
.gently.  ,  [ 

"You  darned  assassin !"  he  cried  angrily.    And  a  mo 
ment  later:  ' 

"Well,  sonny,  you  can  congratulate  yourself !    Y oi 
mixed  in  with  and  won  out  against  Generalissimo  Gonzels " 
the  most  rabid  revolutionist  on  the  isthmus.    You're  : " 
peach!"  " 

«tr  vty  \ir  xlx  «1« 

*^  ^Jw  *|i  J|b  J|k 

Ic 

Less  than  sixty  minutes  later  Dick  was  with  his  fathe  3, 
in  Aspinwall,  and  Pirapo,  or  Gonzela — to  give  him  hi 
real  name — was  lodged  in  the  calabooza  charged  with  th 
murder  of  Mr.  Colville.   Mr.  Scarlett's  son  took  occasio-^ 
to  visit  the  assassin,  in  time,  and  had  the  satisfaction  o 
explaining  to  him  that  the  dispatches  which  he  hai  t[ 
burned  in  the  adobe  hut  were  no  dispatches  at  all — mer  |j 
fakes  which  the  boy  had  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  th 
stateroom  of  the  Saturno,  before  coming  ashore. 

THE   END.  r 

  •  L 

THE  TEETH  OF  THE  DRAGON.  \ 

By  THEODORE  WILLS  HAMMOND.  l 

"And  that's  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Jack." 

The  elder  Bennett  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  a  in: 
his  son  through  a  wreath  of  smoke  with  troubled  eye; 
He  was  a  fine-looking  man  of  fifty-odd,  with  whitj  ^ 
mustache  and  imperial  and  hair  sprinkled  with  gray.  Al  ,5 
together,  he  quite  deserved  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  o 
many  of  his  constituents :  "The  handsomest  mayo  ie 
Minnetropolis  ever  elected!"  30 

Jack  Bennett,  fresh  from  a  year's  jaunt  over  Europ  to 
and  a  goodly  patch  of  Africa  after  his  college  gradus  m 
tion,  was  quite  willing  to  agree  with  the  voting  majorit 
of  the  city.    His  father  was  a  handsom.e  mayor;  but  h 
was  plainly  a  troubled  mayor,  too,  just  now,  || 

"It  doesn't  assist  me  any  at  the  present  time  to  kno^  , 
that  I  have  practically  brought  these  conditions  abou  ■ 
myself.  I  advocated  inviting  the  Normal  Electric  Light  I' 
ing  &  Power  Company  to  the  city,  and  I  am  afraid  wl| 
gave  them  certain  franchises  at  a  price  not  at  all  coirl, 
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nensurate  with  what  the  vakie  of  the  new  traction  roads 
A" ill  be. 

"But  I  see  now  that  I  was  completely  gulled.  If  the 
egislature  passes  this  traction  bill,  the  Alton  &  Minne- 
ropolis  Compan}^  will  be  put  out  of  business,  and  so 
yill  every  road  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  which 
s  now  under  steam.  This  bill  will  give  the  Normal  Com- 
)any  the  right  to  run  their  electric  trains  over  the  tracks 
)f  the  old  roads  without  paying  a  cent  for  the  privilege, 
)r  else  the  old  roads  will  have  to  transfer  the  Normal 
"ompany's  passengers  free. 

"We  have  been  bunkoed,  Jack,  and  your  dad  is  the 
)iggest  'come-on'  of  the  lot.  A  few  of  us,  who  have  our 
noney  tied  up  in  these  other  railroads,  will  be  in  the 
;ourt  of  bankruptcy  before  we  know  it.  It  is  serious. 
^/hy,  your  own  money,  my  boy,  is  tied  up  with  mine 
In  the  A.  &  M." 

Jack  nodded,  smoking  reflectively.  "Can't  you  win  the 
:rowd  here  over?" 

The  older  man  shook  his  head  sadly  and  slowly.  "I've 
)ut  out  feelers.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Jack,  somebody 
las  been  ladling  out  money  with  a-  shovel.  I  declare  not 
I  penny  of  it  has  come  to  me ;  I  thought  the  electric  com- 

|^^ny  was  a  good  thing  for  the  town,  and  I  believe  so 
'et,  if  it  had  not  undertaken  to  drive  all  competition  to 
he  wall. 
"They  own  the  council  almost  to  a  man — the  working 
najority,  I  mean.  And  I  believe  that  every  man  promi- 
irient  in  our  party  has  had  his  share.    It  is  an  awful  thing 

;0  say  " 

"It's  common,  I  understand,"  grunted  Jack. 
"Perhaps.   Nevertheless,  it  is  not  nice.    It  makes  a  fel- 
ow  sick  of  politics  and  wonder  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
Ijis  running  the  business  with  clean  hands." 
i    The  elder  Bennett  looked  gloomy. 
,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  demanded  Jack. 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me,  Jack,  as  though  your  old  dad 
vas  holding  down  the  mayoralty  chair  of  this  burg  for 
'ihe  last  time.    I  certainly  can't  see  the  bread  and  butter 
'laken  out  of  our  mouths  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  the 
'randidate  of  the  party  for  another  term, 
i    "The  bill  surrendering  the  old  companies  to  the  Normal 
rrowd  will  go  up  for  final  reading  this  evening.    I  must 
')e  there  and  fight  its  passage  tooth  and  nail.  To-mor- 
•ow  morning  our  caucuses  are  held  here,  and  when  it  is 
earned  that  I  am  fighting  what  our  people  have  been 
aught  is  to  be  a  big  improvement,  I  won't  get  enough 
•otes  to  carry  away  decently." 

"Come  back,"  and  make  the  fight  on  an  independent 
icket,"  suggested  the  younger  man  vigorously. 

"No,  Jack;  that  won't  do.  You  don't  know  the  town 
'IS  I  do.  A  nomination  by  our  party  this  year  is  a  free 
!)ass  to  the  mayoralty,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it. 

"Judson  and  the  others  suspect  that  I  am  on  the 
j'ence,  and  the  instant  they  hear  that  I  have  appeared 
igainst  the  bill  at  Alton,  they'll  hand  out  their  knives 
:0  the  lieutenants,  and  my  vote  will  be  whittled  down  to 
tn  infinitesimal  nonentity. 

!  "Whew !  That  is  certainly  Clevelandesque.  Do  your 
State  papers'  sparkle  with  such  brilliant  statements  ?  You 
fliould  win  out  on  that,  father." 

The  elder  Bennett  laughed.  "Well,  there  we  are.  I've 
^pt  to  catch  the  noon  train.  The  bill  may  come  up  before 
Eget  there,  otherwise." 

■'Then  you  will  go?" 
It's  our  living,  my  boy.    I  shall  have  to  make  up  my 


mind  to  be  knifed  at  the  caucuses,  and  that  my  political 
aspirations  are  from  this  time  dead.  And,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  fact  that  I  have  brought  the  situation  upon  my- 
self does  not  make  it  the  easier  to  face." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Jack.  "Reminds  me  of  the  old 
story  of  the  Creek  hero  who  sowed  the  dragons'  teeth. 
When  the  army  of  armed  and  armored  soldiers  sprang 
from  the  earth  as  the  harvest  of  his  sowing,  it  threatened 
to  swamp  him." 

"That's  me,  exactly." 

"But  he  got  the  best  of  'em." 

"How?"  asked  the  mayor,  interested. 

"He  faced  'em  all,  and  made  'em  obey  his  orders. 
They  made  a  pretty  good  army,  too,  if  I  remember 
rightly." 

"No  use,"  said  his  father,  shaking  his  head.  "These 
dragons'  teeth  can't  be  handled  so  easily.  Well,  I'm  ofif. 
I'm  glad  you're  going  to  be  here,  anyway.  Chieftain,  the 
president  of  the  council,  is  sick.  My  secretary  is  al- 
ready in  Alton.  I'm  going  to  let  you  try  your  hand  at 
being  mayor.  Jack,"  and  he  laughed  as  he  sorted  the 
papers  before  him. 

The  young  man  sat  up  suddenly,  and  looked  at  him. 
"Going  to  give  me  a  free  hand?" 

"Oh,  pretty  free.  There's  nothing  to  do.  Send  every-, 
body  to  Kethall  whose  business  you  don't  understand. 
Guess  there  won't  be  a  riot,  or  a  plague,  or  a  famine  while 
I'm  gone;  and  you  are  excused  from,  presiding  at  public 
functions  or  reviewing  any  parades.  I  shall  be  back  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  the  latest.  The  bill  will  be  settled 
one  way  or  the  other  some  time  to-night." 

"But  isn't  there  any  way  to  conceal  the  fact  that  you 
are  fighting  the  bill  until  after  the  delegates  are  instructed 
in  your  favor  to-morrow  morning?"  queried  the  younger 
man. 

"Well,  you  tell  me  how,"  said  his  father,  in  disgust. 
"There  are  both  telegraph  and  telephone  to  Alton.  Jud- 
son will  have  his  ear  glued  to  the  long-distance  phone, 
and  the  moment  he  hears  that  I  opposed  the  bill  before 
the  House,  his  orders  will  go  ont  to  the  district  leaders. 

"We  can  imdoubtedly  win  out  with  the  legislature,  for 
the  bill  is  not  too  strongly  favored  by  that  body  now. 
And  if  I  had  tipie  I  could  show  the  people  here  that  it 
is  for  their  own  interests  not  to  give  the  Normal  Company 
too  much  power.  But  I  shan't  be  able  to  show  'em  from 
the  mayor's  chair,  and  that's  a  sure  thing." 

But  Jack  Bennett  wasn't  so  confident  of  that.  He  had 
never  taken  much  interest  in  politics  himself,  but  he  had 
a  vast  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  father  was  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  growing  city  like  Minnetropolis. 

Left  alone  in  the  office  when  his  father  hastened  to 
catch  the  train  to  the  State  capital,  he  racked  his  brain 
for  some  plan  by  which  Judson,  the  political  leader  of 
the  city,  could  be  "sidetracked." 

"This  political  game  is  certainly  a  fierce  proposition," 
he  confided  to  the  sleek  tabby  who  had  the  run  of  the 
mayor's  office.  "The  people  don't  have  a  chance  to  learn 
the  truth  about  a  man,  or  a  movement ;  they  have  to 
take  the  jolly  of  a  lot  of  fellows  who  are  out  for  the 
money. 

"Now,  isn't  there  any  way  of  disseminating  the  truth 
of  why  father  is  bound  to  oppose  this  bill  before  the 
caucuses  to-morrow  forenoon?" 

Such  wild  suggestions  as  buying  up  the  local  news- 
papers and  explaining  the  situation  in  bold  type  were  all 
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that  came  to  him.  But  there  was  not  time  for  that,  and 
a  "campaign  of  education"  is  necessarily  a  long  one. 

"Might  be  some  way  of  stopping  Judson  from  hearing 
of  father's  'break,'  "  muttered  the  young  man.  "What'll 
I  do?  Cut  wires — wreck  the  telephone  plant — ^kidnap 
Judson  for  a  few  hours?" 

He  laughed,  still  looking  at  the  purring  cat. 

"You're  a  wise-looking  old  girl,"  he  said.  "You  might 
suggest  something.  You  look  kind  of  human,  anyway. 
By  Jove !  you  do  look  like  Kethall  himself,  with  your 
whiskers  and  all." 

Jack  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  Then  he  gazed 
seriously  once  more  at  the  cat's  face.  It  certainly  did 
look  like  the  chief  of  police,  with  his  bristling  mustache 
and  round,  pudgy  countenance. 

Kethall  was  little  more  than  a  figurehead  in  Minne- 
tropolis.  The  mayor  governed  the  police  force  himself, 
and  Kethall  took  his  orders  direct  from  that  executive 
instead  of  from  a^joard.  And  Jack  knew  Kethall  of  old, 
and  was  weil  aware  that  he  was  devoted  to  the  elder 
Bennett  and  his  interests. 

"I'll  try  it !"  the  young  man  said  aloud,  after  a  time, 
and  sm(^te  his  hand  upon  the  call  bell  at  his  elbow. 

A  messenger  came,  whom  he  sent  off  posthaste  for  the 
chief.  When  the  old  fellow  with  the  catlike  face  ap- 
peared, and  congratulated  young  Bennett  on  his  return 
from  his  travels,  and  his  momentary  assumption  of  power 
—which  the  chief  seemed  to  take  seriously — Jack  got 
him  down  beside  the  table,  and  talked  nineteen  to  the 
dozen  for  half  an  hour  to  him. 

If  old  Kethall  had  any  objections  or  any  scruples  of 
conscience  against  the  course  of  action  laid  out  by  young 
Bennett,  he  certainly  had  great  admiration  for  the  latter's 
confidence. 

"It's  takin'  the  bull  be  the  horns,  me  boy,"  he  said. 
"Isn't  that  right?" 

"But  the  bull  is  ould  Judson,  an'  he  may  toss  ye  over 
the  fence." 

"We've  nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain.  It 
shan't  cost  you  anything,  Kethall." 

"I'll  give  you  the  men  when  you  want  'em,"  declared 
the  chief  of  police.  "But,  wirra !  when  your  father  comes 
home  there'll  be  ructions." 

"Not  if  the  scheme  works,"  returned  Jack  thoughtfully. 
"Success,  rather  than  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins." 

The  idea  he  wished  to  carry  through,  however,  cer- 
tainly was  bold  and  tmprecedented.  It  meant  using  the 
powers  of  the  city's  chief  executive  in  a  way  that  would 
be  condemned  by  many  if  it  ever  became  known.  But 
Jack  had  laid  out  the  scheme  cafefuUy,  and  Kethall 
knew  his  business. 

Before  mid-afternoon  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that 
trouble  was  feared  on  the  North  Side,  where  several  con- 
tractors were  putting  in  a  vast  sewerage  system  ^nd  em- 
ploying thousands  of  foreigners  on  the  work.  Kethall 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  police  reserves  to  the  station-s 
on  the  North  Side. 

But,  whereas  the  sending  of  the  reserves  was  given 
wide  publicity,  the  withdrawing  of  an  equal  number  of 
regular'  men  from  the  North  Side  was  done  quietly 
enough.  The  newspapers  hinted  at  trouble  in  their  even- 
ing editions,  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  the  real  facts 
in  the  case,  and  so  the  newspaper  articles  were  mostly 
guesses  and  hearsay. 

That  "something  was  doing,"  however,  was  quite  evi- 


dent toward  midnight,  when  a  plain-clothes  man  wenj 
into  every  Western  Union  office  in  the  town,  and  showed] 
his  badge  to  the  man  in  charge,  explaining  his  busines; 
in  most  impressive  fashion. 

He  had  been  sent  to  hold  up  certain  messages  that  mighj 
come  in  during  the  night,  and  in  each  case  he  sat  dowr 
near  the  instruments,  and  having  been  selected  because 
he  could  read  Morse  by  ear,  it  was  not  likely  that  ji 
telegram  from  Alton  would  reach  Judson  or  any  of  th^j 
other  political  leaders  until  Kethall  called  off  his  watch 
dogs.  '  .  ' 

In  the  telephone  exchange,-  through  which  all  longi; 
distance  messages  must  be  delivered  or  sent,  there  wail 
even  greater  excitement.  A  file  of  policemen  appeared 
at  midnight,  and  took  grim  possession  of  the  place.  1 

Not  a  line  could  be  used  either  in  or  out  of  the  city 
and  the  few  people  who  had  occasion  to  use  the  phorti 
at  night  exhausted  themselves  trying  to  call  "Central."  : 

Jack  Bennett  had  not  allowed  the  telephone  service  t( 
be  cut  off  until  he  learned  that  his ,  father  had  alread; 
gone  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  at  Alton  to  oppose  th 
electric  traction  bill.  "  I 

Others  in  Minnetropolis  had  followed  the  proceeding 
before  the  legislature  at  the  reading  of  the  bill,  quit 
as  carefully  as  the  mayor's  son,  and  not  a  fe\y  were  as- 
tonished because  of  their  inability  to  reach  Alton  afte 
midnight. 

Bennett  knew  that  this  could  not  be  kept  up  long  with 
out  troublesome  inquiry.    As  soon  as  business  opene  „ 
in  the  morning,  and  a  general  use  of  the  telephone  be  ^ 
came  necessary,  the  entire  city  would  be  in  an  uproar. 

His  one  hope  was  to  delay  the  news  of  his  father', 
speech  until  it  was  too  late  for  Judson  to  instruct  h'^s  liev 
tenants  in  time  to  make  certain  the  knifing  of  the  p'reser  ■[ 
mayor  at  the  city  caucuses.  |,; 

He  knew  Judson  would  smell  a  rat  early,  however,  an 
he  was  bothered  to  know  how  to  stop  the  man  froi 
communicating  with  the  district  leaders  and  other  worlli 
ers,  without -continuing  the  holdup  on  the  entire  cit  s; 
service. 

Kethall  had  told  him  all  he  knew  about  Judson's  truste  i 
lieutenants ;  but  the  chief  did  not  know  everything.  T!  n 
moment  Judson  was  assured  of  the  opposition  of  tl  d 
elder  Bennett  to  the  traction  bill,  he  would  send  me  a 
sages  all  over  town,  and  warn  his  men  to  fight  the  noii 
ination  of  the  old  candidate  at  every  caucus.  And  tl  ' 
caucuses  were  called  for  ten  o'clock.  j  i|| 

Jack  was  still  worrying  over  this  question  when  1  f 
started  for  the  City  Hall  early  in  the  morning.  He  h.  1 
been  away  from  Minnetropolis  so  long  that  few  peop  li 
remembered  him,  and  he  was  not  surprised  when  Judsc  an 
and  one  of  his  retainers  got  on  the  car  and  sat  dow  i{ 
without  recognizing  him.  J 

The  morning  papers  were  full  of  the  supposed  stril  ig 
on  the  North  Side;  and  it  was  mentioned  that  for  fe  on 
the  strike  leaders  would  communicate  with  friends  le 
and  about  the  city,  and  add  to  the  trouble,  a  censorsh  jy 
had  been  established  upon  the  telegraph  and  telepho  im 
lines.  .  1' 

"See  here,  Judson,"  said  the  leader's  friend,  in  Jacl  lio 
hearing,  "that  strikes  me  as  a  lame-duck  story  about  t  (li 
row  on  the  North  Side.  What  have  they  grabbed  .t  ift 
telephone  and  telegraph  for?  I  asked  old  Kethall  Iriij: 
night,  and  he  said  it  was  the  mayor's  orders."  lilt 

"Huh?"  ejaculated  Judson,  in  surprise.     "I  hadl3ii 
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eard  of  that.  I  knew  my  telephone  wasn't  working.  I 
'as  talking  with  a  man  in  Alton  when  they  cut  me  off. 
[e  was  reporting  something  about  Bennett's  speechify- 
ig — important,  you  know,  too." 

"Believe  me,  there  is  a  rat  in  the  meal  sack,"  said  the 
her. 

"I'll  soon  know!"  snapped  Judson.  "Mayor's  orders, 
id  the  chief  say?    And  they  cut  me  off!    You  know, 

haven't  really  trusted  Bennett  since  he  sounded  me  on 
irowing  down  the  bill." 

"He'll  lose  money  if  it  goes  through." 

"He'll  lose  his  job  if  it  doesn't." 

"Do  you  suppose  he  arranged  to  break  communication 
;fore  he  left  town?" 

"Give  it  up,"  growled  Judson.  "He  must  have,  if 
lere's  anything  in  the  report.  He's  left  old  Kethall 
one,  excepting  for  young  Bennett,  who's  just  back  from 
urope." 

"A  saphead  collegiari,  eh?" 

"I  suppose  so.  Playing  at  being  mayor.  But  he 
ouldn't  dare  " 

"What'll  you  do  if  don't* hear  from  Alton  at  your 
tece?" 

"I'll  call  up  the  boys,  anyway.  They  won't  dare  hold 
le  telephone  service — not  on  me !  The  boys  are  to  have 
leir  ears  glued  to  the  phones  this  morning  between  eight 
id  half  past.  I'm  no  greenhorn,  Lafiffe.  I've  been  ex- 
acting Bennett  would  kick  up  rusty." 
^  "You  can  reach  'em  without  the  phone,  I  suppose?" 
iggested  his  friend.    "  'Twouldn't  take  long  to  send 

round  to  each  district  leader  " 

"Sh !  It's  more  than  that.  Pretty  near  every  man 
I  our  party  in  each  district  will  have  to  be  seen  before 

\\n  o'clock  to  switch  'em  from  Bennett  to  the  dark  horse. 

there's  eight  or  ten  lieutenants  in  each  district  that  are 
laiting  for  instructions  from  me  this  morning." 

iii"And  if  you  don't  hear  from  Alton?" 

i|  "If  I  don't  hear,  or  I  hear  unfavorably  of  Bennett, 

kjiey'll  get  their  instructions  in  a  hurry.    I've  got  the 

t;t  right  here  " 

He  slapped  the  breast  of  his  coat  as  he  spoke.  But 
;j  an  instant  he  seemed  confused,  opened  the  coat  itself, 
lid  ran  his  hand  inside.  "Well,  that's  an  idiotic  thing 
ii  do!"  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  for  the  interested 
Hck  to  hear.  "I've  gone  and  left  that  list  at  home." 
1  "Too  bad." 

Ii  "Why!  I  was  so  careful  of  it  I  slept  with  it  under  my 

How !  Left  it  there  when  I  got  up.  My  wife'll  find  it, 
\i  course,  and  she  knows  better  than  to  destroy  papers, 
all  send  Finnegan  up  after  it  as  soon  as  I  reach  the 
iBce.  Without  the  list  I  couldn't  remember  half  the 
times  of  the  fellows  I'm  to  instruct,  and  mighty  few 
v"  the  telephone  numbers  where  they  will  be  waiting." 

Jack  Bennett  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  and  heard  noth- 
I  g  more.  He  thought  hard.  He  knew,  as  well  as  Jud- 
';)n  did,  that  the  farce  of  holding  the  messages  back  for 

tie  entire  city  was  played  out — or  soon  would  be.  At 
tjiy  cost,  however,  he  must  keep  the  political  boss  from 
iDmmunicating  with  his  lieutenants  before  the  caucus. 

;  Nobody  noticed  the  young  man  with  the  flushed  face 
liho  left  the  car  at  the  next  corner.  He  wrote  a  note 
j  I  Kethall  in  the  drug  store,  and  sent  it  with  dispatch 
the  chief.  The  ban  must  be  raised  on  both  telephone 
3 id  telegraph;  only  outside  messages  to  Judson  could 

ill  be  held  back  by  a  litde  finesse  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
iijCtives  at  the  various  office? 


Then  Jack  Bennett  caught  an  uptown  car,  and  got 
off  at  Mr.  Judson's  corner.  He  knew  where  the  poh- 
tician  lived,  but  he  was  sure  he  would  not  be  recognized 
by  Mrs.  Judson.  The  Bennetts  and  the  Judsons  were 
not  exactly  in  the  same  social  class. 

"This  is  rank  sneak  thievery !"  the  young  man  mut- 
tered, as  he  mounted  the  steps ;  but  he  put  on  a  bold 
face,  and  preferred  his  request.  He  had  been  sent  for 
a  certain  paper  which  Mr.  Judson  had  left  under  his  pil- 
low. He  explained  what  the  paper  was  like  and  about 
the  list  of  names  and  telephone  numbers  upon  it.  No  won- 
der the  woman  gave  it  to  him  without  question. 

Back  to  the  center  of  the  city  he  rushed.  Kethall  was 
shaken  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  have  the  ban  lifted  from  the  phones  and  tele- 
graph. 

News  of  the  proceedings  at  Alton  was  coming  in 
slowly,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  traction  bill  was 
beaten  in  the  House,  and  that  the  mayor  of  Minnetropo- 
lis,  who  had  previously  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
Normal  Company,  had  done  much  toward  beating  the 
bill.  Hhe  newspapers,  deprived  of  the  latest  news  of  the 
legislative  proceedings  before  going  to  press,  were  hastily 
preparing  extra  editions  to  be  put  on  the  streets. 

But  the  papers  would  be  too  late.  Jack  Bennett  was 
sure  of  that.  It  was  Judson  and  his  telephone  messages 
to  his  many  lieutenants  that  he  feared,  and  the  list  he  had 
obtained  was  sent  at  once  to  the  telephone  company  with 
instructions  to  cover  the  case. 

There  was  vast  excitement  throughout  the  city — much 
more  than  was  usual  even  on  the  day  of  the  caucuses. 
Jack  Bennett  sat  in  the  mayor's  office,  and  tried  t-o  keep 
cool  while  he  waited.  He  thought  again  of  the  harvest 
of  the  dragons'  teeth,  and  wondered  if  he  had  planted  a 
second  crop  of  trouble  for  his  father  instead  of  having 
saved  him. 

The  hours  dragged  by.  Kethall  phoned  up  to  him  that 
the  caucuses  were  being  held  promptly  on  time.  In  fact, 
the  old  chief  of  police  kept  him  well  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  affairs,  and  he  had  just  turned  away  from 
the  telephone,  after  hearing  a  most  favorable  report 
from  Kethall,  some  time  later,  when  the  door  of  the 
ofiice  burst  in. 

Judson,  chewing  savagely  on  a  black  cigar,  entered, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He  strode  up  to  the 
young  man,  and  Jack  braced  himself  to  meet  him. 

"You're  young  Bennett?"  asked  the  political  boss 
gruffly.  .. 

Jack  admitted  it. 

"I  understand  your  father  is  away,  and  has  left  you 
to  look  after  his  routine  work?" 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Jack  blandly. 

Judson  looked  him  over.  He  seemed  tempted  to  burst 
.nto  vituperation,  but  he  managed  to  swallow  it  back  for 
a  while,  and,  dropping  into  a  seat,  he  still  gazed  at  the 
young  fellow  as  he  talked. 

"I'd  Hke  to  know  if  this  is  your  old  man's  scheme,  or 
who  it  was  who  put  the  telephone  and  telegraph  service 
of  Minnetropolis  out  of  business  last  night?" 

"Ahem !  we  found  it  necessary  to  stop  communication 
for  a  while  because  of  the  expected  uprising  among  the 
workmen  on  the  North  Side  contracts,"  Jack  said  suavely. 
"The  exigencies  of  the  case  " 

"The  exigencies  nothin' !"  cried  Judson,  banging  the 
table.    "That  strike  rumor  was  a  fake.    The  men  are  at 
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work,  all  right.    I  know.    Even  the  contractors  never 
heard  of  the  threatened  trouble.    That  story  may  do  for., 
the  public,  but  it  doesn't  go  down  with  me.    I  want  to 
know  who  did  it — you,  or  the  old  man?" 
But  Jack  kept  cool. 

'T  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Judson,"  he  said,  "that  any- 
thing that  may  have  been  done  since  the  mayor  took  the 
noon  train  for  Alton  yesterday  was  at  my  instigation 
alone.    I  am  acting  mayor." 

"You're  It,  all  right !" 

"As  for  the  telephone  system,  it  seems  to  be  working 
perfectly  now.  I  have  just  heard  that  ten  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  voted  for  my  father  as  the  next  mayoralty 
candidate." 

"Yes,  and  there's  only  seventeen.  You've  won  out, 
young  man!  you've  won  out!"  snarled  Judson,  mopping 
his  brow  angrily.  'T  give  you  credit  for  it.  When  I 
heard  how  your  old  man  beat  'em  at  Alton  I  tried  to 
reach  my  men,  and  all  I  could  get  out  of  Central  was : 
'Line's  out  of  order,  sir!'  or  'Line's  busy  just  now!' 
until  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  before  the  caucuses 
were  held. 

"And,"  pursued  Judson,  red-faced  and  perspiring,  "I'd 
give  a  good  deal  to  know  who  the  fellow  was  who  went 
to  my  house  and  got  a  certain  document  from  my  wife. 
Otherwise,  I'll  bet  this  thing  wouldn't  have  gone  through 
so  slick.    Do  you  know  about  that,  Bennett?" 

But  Jack  was  smoking  calmly.  He  watched  a  perfect 
ring  sail  upward  from  his  cigar. 

"Really,  Mr.  Judson,"  he  drawled,  "you're  talking  about 
things  that  never  interest  me.  I  know  so  little  about 
politics  " 

Judson  snorted,  and,  leaping  up,  made  for  the  door. 
Then  he  turned.  "You  ain't  taken  the  last  trick,  young 
man  !"  he  exclaimed.  "There's  time  yet  to  put  up  another 
candidate !" 

"Not  in  this  burg,  Mr.  Judson,"  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse. "This  nomination  is  as  good  as  an  election.  The 
party  can't  afford  to  split  in  a  presidential  year.  I  know 
enough  about  politics,  for  that. 

"Besides— I  rather  think  there  will  be  time  between 
now  and  the  election  to  prove  to  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Minnetropolis  that  their  mayor  has  been  working  in 
Alton  for  the  town's  good,  after  all." 

Judson  hesitated.  Then  he  came  back  slowly,  and  the 
red  cleared  from  his  face,  and  he  regained  his  composure. 
He  even  grinned  rather  feebly  before  he  spoke  again. 

"If  I  heard  you  right,  I  believe  you  said  you  knew 
nothing  about  politics?  If  we  had  many  such  green- 
horns in  the  party  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  no  use 
for  Hiram  Judson.  I  reckon  we  can't  afford  to  be  ene- 
mies, young  man." 

"Far.be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Judson!"  exclaimed  Jack 
airily.    "Never  cared  for  enemies,  anyway." 

"There's  ray  hand,  then,  young  man.  I  reckon  there's 
good  timber  in  you  Bennetts.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to 
keep  our  eye  on  you—if  your  old  man  should  care  to 
drop  out  of  the  mayoralty  chair  at  any  time,- you  know." 

"Very  sweet  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  drawled  Jack,  shaking 
hands  limply. 

When  Judson  had  gone  he  went  to  the  lavatory  and 
\vashed  his  hands. 

"Dear  me!"  he  muttered.  "Politics?  Not — for — me! 
What  flicl  I  hear  about  grave-robbing  being  a  nice,  gen- 
tlemanly profession  ?" 


Fighting  in  Buckskin; 

Or.  GUARDING  THE  BORDER. 

By  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
At  a  ball  given  by  Lord  Fairfax,  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  clu 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Captain  Lee,  of  the  Youi 
Guardsmen,  sees  a  stranger  who  is  watching  his  niovemen" 
Subsequently  he  learns  that  the  man  is  known  as  Jaques  Bl;ii 
but  that  he  really  is  the  Count  De  Tonales,  a  brother  of  Madai 
Pompadour,  the  favorite  of  the  French  king.    Tonales  assault 
Lee  outside  a  tavern,  and  makes  off.    An  older  officer  tells  L 
that  Tonales,  acting  as  confidential  agent  of  the  French  king,  hj 
obtained  such  influence  over  the  Indians  that  they  will  ri' 
against  the  English  colonists  whenever  he  gives  the  word, 
few  days  later,  Amy  Randolph,  a  member  of  a  distinguishi 
family,  is  kidnaped  by  Running  Water,  an  Indian,  who  takes  h 
into  the  wilderness,  where  she  is  confronted  by  Tonales.  Tonal 
is  in  love  with  her,  and  Amy  defies  him. 

CHAPTER  V. 

SAMOSETT,  THE  NIPISSING. 

The  savages  seemed  to  have  lai-d  out  plenty  of  wo: 
for  the  provincials. 

They  had  swooped  down  upon  the  settlements  alo) 
the  border,  and,  egged  on  by  France,  were  devastati 
them. 

The  Young  Guardsmen  reached  the  hostile  count 
after  a  march  of  some  miles  through  the  wilderness 

Here  and  there  were  forts  or  blockhouses  to  prot^; 
the  settlers,  but  without  the  help  of  the  soldiers  the  peo| 
were  in  danger  of  extermination. 

Captain  Lee  and  his  command  were  ordered  to  occii 
one  of  these  rude  but  strong  places. 

For  miles  stretched  the  wilderness,  which  was  t 
hunting  and  battleground  of  the  Indians,  and,  led  by  thi 
chiefs,  the  scarlet  hordes  threatened  to  crimson  the  grou 
with  the  blood  of  the  English. 

Of  Amy's  abduction  Lee  knew  nothing. 

He  did  not  dream  that  the  Count  De  Tonales  woi 
appear  in  the  role  of  a  woman  stealer,  but  he  was  ].,[ 
to  learn  the  depths  of  cunning  and  degradation  to  wh: 
this  man  had  fallen. 

The  guards  found  themselves  quartered  in  Fort  Ro} 
just  over  the  Virginia  border. 

It  was  large  enough  to  house  ^several  hundred  men,  1'  ^ 
not  a  cannon  defended  it.  ^ 

Scouts,  such  as  Straight-tongue  and  Surefoot,  brouf"'' 
in  the  intelligence  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  all 
that  they  had  also  seen  several  men  who  were  undoubte'|or 
white  men  in  disguise,  the  agents  of  France,  and  re 
gades  of  the  most  merciless  kind. 

Not  far  from  Fort  Royal  stood  a  lone  cabin  in 
wilderness.!' 

On  a  certain  night  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  F 
Royal  a  man  emerged  from  the  cabin  and  stood  fo: 
moment  in  its  doorway. 

The  night  was  not  dark,  for  a  full  ■  moon  rode 
heavens. 

The  tenant  of  the  hut  was  not  an  old  person;  on 
contrary,  he  looked  boyish  in  dress  and  features,  thoi|2r[ 
he  was  well-limbed  and  quick  in  movement. 

"He  promised  to  be  here  by  this  time,"  said  this  yoi 
man,  as  he  scanned  tlie  groiind  in  his  fronts  'T  have  V. 
my  part  of  the  bargain;  now  it  remains  for  him  to  k 
his." 
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Presently  there  came  from  the  depths  of  the  forest 
;all,  at  which  the  speaker  started. 

He  answered  it  by  putting  his  finger  to  his  Hps,  and 
other  cry  came  from  the  shadowy  foreground. 
"That's  he,"  said  the  youth.    "He  has  come  at  last." 
A  figure  emerged  from  the  forest  and  came  toward  the 
Din. 

The  greeting  between  the  two  was  cordial.  - 
The  newcomer  was  tall  and  strongly  built.    He  wore 
2  dress  of  a  ranger,  but  his  face  was  almost  as  swarthy 
an  Indian's.    When  he  entered  the  cabin,  where  a  fire 
rned  on  the  ground,  he  turned  upon  the  other. 
"What  news.''"  he  asked. 

"They  are  yonder,"  said  the  youth,  pointing  toward 
)rt  Royal.    "I  saw  them  march  in  some  days  ago  and 
<e  possession." 
"Oh,  you  did?" 

"Yes.   They  came  up  from  Winchester,  you  know — the 

Xing  Guardsmen,  as  they  are  called." 

"The  -fellows  who  gave  us  so  much  trouble  at  Louis- 

urg  and  Duquesne  ?" 

"The  same." 

"And  commanded,  I  suppose,  by  the  redoubtable  Lee?" 
"They  cannot  get  along  without  Captain  Lee,  it  seems 
the  pet  of  Colonel  W^ashington." 

"Hang  Colonel  Washington !  He  is  not  in  this  trouble, 
ank  fortune !" 

"No ;  they  say  he  is  making  laws  for  the  colony  down  at 
illiamsburg." 

"That  is  true.  Well,  it  is  well  that  Washington  is  not 
these  parts,  or  we  would  not  have  it  so  easy  just  now. 
will  never  forget  the  day  he  took  command  of  Brad- 
ick's  army  after  we  had  it  in  the  defiles.  He  was  the 
an  that  saved  the  redcoats  that  day.  Do  you  know,  I 
pk  a  rifle  from  one  of  the  Indians  and  fired  straight  at 
e  young  colonel.  But,  hang  me,  if  I  didn't  miss  him 
ck  and  clean !" 
The  youth  smiled. 

His  companion  was  a  man  of  forty.  He  had  a  long, 
daverous  face,  a  little  foreign  in  its  contour,  and  his 
es,  which  were  ^et  far  back  in  his  head,  resembled  the 
bs  of  the  basilisk. 

"Now,  tell  me,  what  have  you  discovered?    Tell  me 
1.    You  will  find  me  a  good  listener." 
Thereupon  the  man  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  hut 
id  folded  his  arms. 

He  looked  closely  at  the  youth,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
rty  suit  of  buckskin,  and  who  had  a  handsome  face. 
The  .youth  told  all  he  knew  about  the  approaches  to 
Drt  Royal,  how  the  trails  led  to  it  from  many  ways,  and 
>w  it  was  defended. 

"You've  got  eyes,  I  see.  Master  Parsons." 

"Don't  speak  that  name  aloud,  not  even  here,"  cried 

e  youth. 

"What !  Are  you  ashamed  of  it  ?" 

"It  is  not  that.  I  would  rather  you  would  not  breathe 
in  this  region." 

"Just  as  you  like.    What  shall  I  call  you,  then?" 
"Call  me  Tom  Durbin." 

"Well,  Master  Durbin,  I  will  again  say  that  you  have 
arp  eyes,  and  ears,  too.  You  have  seen  and  heard  a 
eat  deal.  What  if  the  guardsmen  should  catch  you  up 
■re?" 

"They  might  make  it  warm  for  me,"  replied  Master 
urbin,  or  Parsons.  "I  have  no  hankering  to  be  picked 
)  by  Captain  Lee  just  now." 


"I  suppose  not.  Well,  you  must  keep  out  of  his  way, 
that's  all.  I  have  made  mental  note  of  all  you  have 
seen  and  heard,  and  I  think  that,  within  a  short  time,  we 
shall  pay  our  respects  to  those  young  fellows  in  buck- 
skin." 

"I  wish  you  would." 
"You  hold  a  grudge  against  them,  eh  ?" 
"Why  should  I  not?    They  have  given  me  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.    By  the  way,  since  they  took  .possession 
of  Fort  Royal,  they  have  been  joined  by  an  old  enemy 
of  mine." 

"Another  lad  in  buckskin?" 

"No,  a  young  Indian  called  Jumping  Bear,  of  the  Dela- 
wares." 

"You've  had  something  to  do  with  him,  have  you?" 
"Haven't  I  ?"  grinned  Dick.    "Didn't  he  lead  me  from 
Fort  Cumberland  during  the  last  campaign  and  tell  me 
that  if  ever  I  came  back  he  would  wear  my  scalp  at  his 
belt!" 

"Not  very  pleasant." 

"Certainly  not.   But  how  goes  the  war  on  the  border?" 
"Fine,"  laughed  the  man.    "We  have  all  the  reds  in 
hand  now,  and  within  three  weeks  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  the  enemy." 

"We  can  beat  him,  can  we  ?" 

"Hands  down,  Master  Durbin.  Our  powerful  friend 
has  all  the  redskins  at  his  command,  and  they  have  their 
orders.    But,  look  here  !" 

The  painted  white  man  raised  the  flap  of  his  jacket 
and  showed  Dick  something  that  drew  a  cry  from  the 
youth's  lips. 

"It's  a  scalp !"  exclaimed  Dick. 

"It's  nothing  else.  I  had  such  a  good  opportunity  to 
take  it  that  I  could  not  resist." 

The  renegade  let  the  flap  fall,  and  turned  away. 
Dick  Parsons  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
"Whose  scalp  is  it?"  he  asked. 
"Never  mind — an  old  foe  of  mine." 
"Oh !    You  settled  some  old  Score,  did  you  ?" 
"Why  not?    I  had  the  chance.    I  stole  a  march  on 
him,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  all  over." 
"Had  you  much  of  a  fight?" 

"A  rifle  bullet  settles  difficulties  in  a  flash,  you  know. 
That's  the  best  way." 

Dick — or  Tom  Durbin,  as  he  wanted  to  be  called — 
looked  for  some  moments  in  silence  at  the  man, 

"They'll  get  you  yet,  Achille  Dabney,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "You  are  a  marked  man  in  these  parts,  and,  with 
the  whole  border  against  you,  some  day  your  luck  will 
take  wings  and  fly  away.    Then  look  out!" 

"I  want  you  to  go  back  there,"  suddenly  said  Dabney. 
"To  the  fort?" 
"Yes." 

"Let  me  off  this  time.  There  are  sharp  eyes  in  Fort 
Royal.    I  might  be  recognized." 

"Pshaw !  you  make  a  good  Lidian,"  was  the  reply. 
"You  know  the  language,  and  your  eyes  are  sharp.  I 
want  you  to  reenter  Fort  Royal  once  more." 

"You  forget  that  the  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the 
well  is  broken  at  last." 

"You  will  exercise  caution.    You  " 

There  was  a  sound  outside  the  hut,  and  Dabney  seized 
the  rifle  he  had  placed  against  the  logs,  while  Dick  sprang 
out  of  the  line  of  light  and  watched  the  opening. 

"Come  in,"  cried  the  renegade.  "This  is  just  the  place 
for  such  as  you." 
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Dick  uttered  a  slight  cry  as  an  Indian  entered  the  hut. 

He  was  a  powerful  man,  with  great,  naked  arms,  a 
giant  in  stature,  and  dressed  for  the  war  trail. 

"Samosett!"  exclaimed  the  youth. 

Dabney  extended  his  hand,  which  the  savage  took,  and 
again  resumed  a  statuesque  pose. 

He  glanced  round  the  little  place,  and  then  went  closer 
to  the  fire. 

Both  Dick  and  Dabney  watched  him  closely. 
The  Indian  took  from  his  belt  a  lot  of  long  golden 
hair,  through  which  he  ran  his  fingers. 
Dick  Parsons  shuddered. 

For  some  time  the  Indian,  with  savage  glee,  kept  run- 
ning his  scarlet  fingers  through  the  strands  of  the  scalp- 
lock;  and  it  was  not  till  several  minutes  had  passed  that 
he  seemed  to  be  aware  that  he  was  seen. 

"White  girl  have  pretty  hair,"  he  said  aloud.  ^ 

"Pretty,  but  you  took  it,"  said  Dabney. 

Samosett,  the  Nipissing,  started. 

"Did  not  the  white  men  kill  Samosett's  family?  Did 
they  not  burn  the  wigwams  in  the  North  and  leave  the 
warrior's  little  ones  dead  on  the  ground?" 

"That's  war,  you  know,  chief." 

"The  Great  Spirit  put  the  hatchet  into  Samosett's 
hands  after  that,"  answered  the  Indian.  "He  gave 
strength  to  his  arm,  and  he  has  taken  the  scalps  of  the 
palefaces." 

"But  that  must  have  been  a  young  girl,"  said  Dabney, 
as  his  gaze  fell  to  the  reeking  scalp  again. 

"Should  Samosett  spare  her  on  that  account?"  was  the 
cry.    "She  was  as  fair  as  the  flowers  of  the  forest  " 

"It  was  downright  murder!" 

These  words  came  harshly  from  Dick  Parson's  lips. 

The  Nipissing  almost  dropped  the  scalp,  and  turned 
upon  him  with  the  growl  of  an  enraged  wolf. 

"What  say,  white  brother?"  he  cried. 

Dick  saw  the  flash  that  lit  up  the  Indian's  eyes,  and  re- 
ti^eated  a  step. 

"Is  he  afraid  to  speak  again?"  cried  Samosett.  "Does 
the  look  from  Samosett's  eyes  seal  his  lips?" 

He  strode  toward  Dick  with  the  mien  of  a  lion. 

"Come,"  cried  Dabney.  "You  must  overlook  what  he 
said.  He  is  a  spy  for  us.  He  has  been  to  the  fort  over 
yonder  and  " 

It  was  too  late.  The  hand  of  Samosett  had  seized 
Dick's  shoulder,  and  the  red  fingers  were  sinking  into  the 
flesh  like  pincers  of  steel. 

Dick  was  dragged  forward;  then  he  was  flung  down 
with  a  power  that  seemed  to  unjoint  every  limb. 

"I'll  pay  you  for  this,"  he  hissed,  as  he  glared  at 
Samosett.  "I'll  avenge  the  murder  of  the  girl  whose 
scalp  you  took  to-night  I" 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ENEMY  APPEARS. 

"Has  he  gone?"  qried  Dick,  when  he  looked  toward  the 
door  through  which  the  Nipissing  had  strode  with  a  tread 
vorthy  that  of  some  forest  king. 

"He's  gone.  Master  Durbin.    I  trust  you  aren't  hurt." 

"I  feel  as  if  every  bone  in  my  body  were  broken,"  cried 
Dick,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  glared  at  the  doorway. 
"That  Indian  shall  pay  for  this !  Do^s  he  think  I  will 
overlook  such  treatment  ?  The  red  monster  took  the  scalp 
of  some  innocent  young  girl  " 

"But  what  did  the  English  do  to  him?" 


"His  victim,  whoever  she  was,  was  innocent." 

"Beware  of  Samosett,  the  Nipissing,"  said  Dabney.  "I 
is  the  most  revengeful  Indian  in  this  region.    He  is  \ 
veritable  red  demon.    You  would  have  no  more  chani 
with  him  than  with  a  horde  of  his  people."  • 

"Do  you  think  I  will  fight  him  fair?"  almost  roarj 
Dick.  "Do  you  think  I  will  confront  him  and  invj 
him  to  a  duel  with  hatchets  or  knives?  I'll  take  hi 
as  he  takes  his  young  victims — unawares." 

"I  advise  you  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  tl 
redskin.    I  know  Samosett.    He  is  the  friend  of  our  "-reji 
friend  " 

"Of  Jacques  Blanc,  you  mean?"  j' 

"Yes— of  the  man  who  is  next  to  King  Louis." 

"What  is  the  history  of  that  man?"  asked  Dick. 
seems  to  hide  behind  the  name  of  Jacques  Blanc  sor 
other  identity." 

"That  is  his  secret." 

"But  I  know,"  cried  Master  Parsons,  "that  he  is  t 
agent  of  King  Louis,  that  he  fires  the  hearts  of  the  1 
dians.  He  has  stirred  them  up  to  this  war.  He  seeij 
to  be  everywhere.  But  the  other  night  I  saw  him  in  Wi 
Chester." 

"His  mission  is  to  go  everywhere,  if  he  can  serve  t| 
king  by  so  doing.  When  were  you  in  Winchester  last 
"A  short  time  ago."  ' 
"And  you  saw  Jacques  there?"  | 
"I  saw  him  come  out  of  Lord  Fairfax's  house  on  t, 
night  of  the  great  ball." 

"He  has  the  audacity  of  Satan,"  laughed  Dabney. 
"Why,  if  they  had  known  that  he  was  Jacques,  t 
agent  of  King  Louis,  how  long  do  you  think  he  won 
have  watched  the  dancers  at  the  party?  Colonel  Was 
ington  was  there,  and  all  the  other  great  gentry  of  V! 
ginia." 

"They  would  have  made  it  warm  for  our  frie! 
Jacques,"  said  the  renegade.  "But  he  was  too  sharp  f 
them.    He  is  a  power,  and  the  Indians  acknowledge  i: 

"But  what  is  his  true  name?"  persisted  Dick.  "WV 
name  does  he  conceal  behind  that  of  Jacques  Blanc  ?'* 

"That  is  not  for  you  to  know,  young  sir."  ' 

"But  you  know?" 

"Perhaps." 

"I'm  going  to  find  out,"  cried  Dick.    "I'm  going 
learn  more  about  this  man  than  I  know  now." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know?"  queried  Dabney.  ' 

"For  my  own  satisfaction,  for  one  thing.  Then  I  ws 
to  know  what  he  means  by  leaving  letters  in  hollow  tre 
for  somebody." 

"Does  he  do  that?" 

"Aye,  that  he  does." 

"You've  been  spying  upon  Jacques,  have  you?" 

"I  can't  help  seeing  some  things  Avhen  they  are  doi 
right  before  my  own  eyes." 

"This  will  get  you  into  trouble,"  cried  Dabney,  t 
renegade.   "You  must  not  spy  upon  Jacques  Blanc." 

"I  will  use  my  own  judgment  in  that  respect,"  was  t: 
reply.    "I  know  he  puts  letters  in  trees  for  people-  ''j 

"Because  you  have  found  those  letters,  eh?" 

Dick  did  not  reply  to  this,  but  looked  wise. 

"Come,"  cried  Dabney.  "You've  stolen  one  of  the 
letters.   You  have  it  on  your  person  now." 

"Never  mind  what  I  carry  with  me." 

"But  it  does  not  belong  to  you."  The  renegade  stepp 
toward  Master  Parsons,  with  menace  in  his  eyes.  "Ha 
it  over,  for  the  good  of  the  service.    Jacques  knows  wlj 
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'jie  places  in  the  hollow  trees,  and  his  letters  are  for  other 
;yes  than  yours." 
He  continued  to  advance  upon  Dick,  who  fell  back  al- 
lost  to  the  door,  still  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  rene- 
"ade. 

"Hand  it  out,  sir,"  demanded  Dabney. 
"What  is  it  to  you?" 

"It  is  much  to  the  cause  of  the  king  in  America." 
"But  I  haven't  got  it  " 

"You  lie,  Master  Durbin !  You  have  it  now  on  your 
)erson — ^a  letter  you  took  from  the  tree." 

Dick  threw  up  his  hand  as  the  renegade  attacked  him, 
Dut  without  avail. 

Achille  Dabney  seized  him  by  the  shoulders  and  dragged 
lim  toward  the  fire. 

"I'll  take  that  letter,"  he  cried.  "You  have  no  right 
lo  it." 

Dick  struggled,  but  his  strength  was  not  equal  to  that 
Df  the  renegade's. 

While  Dabney  held  his  victim  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  he  searched  his  pockets,  at  last  putting  his  hand  un- 
derneath his  buckskin  jacket  and  finding  there  something 
that  brought  a  gleam  of  triumph  to  his  eyes. 

Then  he  let  Dick  fall,  and  the  young  spy  sprawled  on 
the  ground. 

Dabney  held  in  his  hand  a  folded  paper  tied  with  a 
thong. 

"You're  nothing  but  a  robber,"  he  said,  looking  down  at 
Dick.  "You  go  about  poking  your  nose  into  business  that 
does  not  concern  you.  What  right  have  you  to  steal  from 
our  great  friend  who  is  the  friend  of  the  king?" 

"I  wanted  to  discover  his  identity," 

"You'll  find  out  one  of  these  days,  perhaps,"  was  the 
answer.    "But  not  by  robbing  his  mail  box." 

Dabney  looked  at  the  letter,  and  started  a  Httle. 

"You  opened  it,  did  you?"  he  said,  looking  again  at 
Master  Dick. 

"Of  course  I  did!" 

"And  read  it?" 

"Certainly." 

"You  ought  to  have  your  head  knocked  against  the  wall, 
there." 

Dick  by  this  time  had  recovered  possession  of  his  rifle, 
and  he  flashed  Dabney  a  look  of  defiance. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  administer  that  punishment 
you  speak  of,"  he  cried. 

The  renegade  only  looked  at  the  packet  as  if  he  would 
like  to  know  what  was  beneath  the  outer  folds. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "after  all,  you  did  not  discover  any- 
thing about  Jacques." 

"I  discovered  something,  but  not  enough.  I  know  what 
he  is  doing  besides  serving  the  king  of  France.  That 
letter  tells  me." 

"And  what  will  you  do  about  it?" 

"What  I  please." 

"This  letter  is  addressed  to  Captain  Cross,  I  see." 

"And  do  you  know  Captain  Cross?" 

"No." 

"Then  let  me  say  that  he  is  not  for  France." 

"What's  that?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Jacques 
Blanc  would  write  to  the  English  when  he  is  the  secret 
agent  of  Louis?" 

"I  know  that  he  has  done  it.  That  letter  was  left  in  a 
tree  for  Captain  Cross,  one  of  the  rangers  in  the  EngHsh 
service.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  Jacques  Blanc  serves  the 
king  of  France." 


Dabney  looked  perplexed. 

"Read  the  letter,"  cried  Dick.  "Read  it,  and  see  how 
he  serves  King  Louis.  He  has  really  sold  himself  to  the 
English." 

"I  don't  believe  it !"  exclaimed  the  renegade.  "This 
letter  must  be  but  a  decoy  for  Captain  Cross." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  laughed  Dick  at  this.  "If  Jacques 
Blanc  is  not  serving  two  masters,  you  can  have  my  head 
for  a  football." 

"It  is  false,  I  say !"  roared  Dabney,  who  had  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  the  Count  De  Tonales.  "Jacques  is 
not  a  traitor.  He  serves  but  the  one  master.  He  came 
from  France  to  rouse  the  Indians  along  the  frontier,  and 
he  has  done  so." 

"Very  well.    Then  have  your  way." 

Dick  turned  and  went  toward  the  door,  when  the  voice 
of  Dabney  called  him  back. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  information?" 
asked  the  renegade. 

"Nothing.    I  am  for  King  Louis." 

"Then  you  will  enter  Fort  Royal  " 

"Not  for  you,  Achille  Dabney." 

"But  for  the  king." 

"I  have  no  command  from  the  king." 

"Will  you  enter  it  by  the  command  of  Jacques?"  ' 

"Yes.  I  acknowledge  him  as  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
this  region,  but  I  don't  acknowledge  you." 

Dabney's  face  grew  dark  with  rage. 

"But,"  continued  Dick,  "I  will  enter  Fort  Royal  on  one 
condition." 

"Name  it." 

"Tell  me  the  real  name  of  the  king's  man  and  I  will 
go. 

"It  is  not  for  you  to  know,"  cried  Dabney. 
"Then  go  yourself,  and  may  the  devil  take  you  !"'  and, 
with  this,  Dick  turned  and  bounded  from  the  cabin. 

The  youth  gained  the  shadows  of  the  forest  with  the 
speed  of  a  deer. 

He  ran  for  a  mile  or  more  without  halting.  When  he 
paused,  it  was  by  a  fallen  tree. 

"Thought  he  would  make  me  put  my  neck  into  the 
noose,  did  he?"  he  said  to  himself.  "I'm  not  hankering  to 
place  it  there.  Why,  Jumping  Bear  would  unmask  me  in 
a  jiffy,  and  my  neck  wouldn't  be  worth  the  snap  of  a  fin- 
ger. So  you  wouldn't  tell  me  who  Jacques  Blanc  is? 
I  know  him  to  be  some  great  personage  across  the  water, 
and  I'll  find  out  some  day,  and  then  " 

Dick  ceased  suddenly,  and,  drawing  back,  cocked  his 
rifle  and  looked  along  the  log. 

Something  had  moved  in  the  leaves  that  were  'banked 
up  underneath  it,  and  while  he  looked  that  something 
became  a  thing  of  life. 

Dick  threw  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  his  finger  had 
found  the  trigger,  when  a  dark  object  shot  through  the 
air,  and  he  went  to  the  ground. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  minute.  Dick  now  felt  his 
gun  jerked  from  his  grasp,  while  a  hand  that  seemed  hot 
and  feverish  searched  for  his  throat. 

He  had  run  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  struggle  was  brief.  Dick  was  choked  almost  into 
unconsciousness. 

A  pair  of  eyes  set  in  a  dark  face  looked  at  him  with 
flashes  of  triumph. 

He  discovered  that  his  captor  was  a  man  about  his  own 
age  and  size,  and  so  well  was  he  versed  in  the  dress  of 
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the  tribes,  that  he  did  not  have  to  look  twice  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Delaware. 

The  name  that  rushed  to  his  lips  he  did  not  utter. 

He  did  not  speak  the  name  of  Jumping  Bear,  his  old- 
time  enemy.  But  he  got  to  his  feet  and  glared  at  the 
Indian. 

"Huh !"  cried  the  Indian.    "Aleet  again !" 

"It  seems  so,"  answered  Dick,  for  he  knew  his  iden- 
tity was  known.  "If  I  had  known  you  were  under  the 
leaves  " 

"White  Indian  did  not  know,"  and  the  faintest  sem- 
blance of  a  smile  came  to  the  redskin's  face.  , 
"Of  course  I  did  not  -" 

"Jumping  Bear  watching  some  one  else,  but  white  In- 
dian come  along." 

"Oh,  that's  what  you  were  doing,  eh?"  cried  Dick. 
"  W ell,  you've  got  me.    Now  what  ?" 

"You  see  soon,"  was  the  Indian's  reply,  as  he  looked 
his  captive  over  from  head  to  foot.  "You  no  good  for 
English." 

"Maybe  not.   There  must  be  two  sides  to  a  question." 

Jumping  Bear  did  not  seem  to  understand  this. 

"Come,"  Dick  went  on.  "If  you're  going  to  do  any- 
thing with  me,  be  in  a  hurry  about  it,  and  put  me  out 
of  this  suspense." 

"White. Indian  in  a  hurry?" 

"I  never  like  to  be  kept  in  suspense.  You  took  me 
out  of  Fort  Cumberland  last  year,  you  know — ■ — " 

"And  Jumping  Bear  ought  to  have  done  tJiis  then," 
and  with  these  words,  the  fist  of  the  young  Delaware 
struck  Master  Parsons  squarely  in  the  face.  Dick  reeled, 
suddenly  recovered  his  balance,  then  bolted  into  the  thick 
timber,  and  soon  outdistanced  the  pursuing  Indian. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    HOLLOW  OAK. 

The  message  that  came  to  Fort  Royal  one  night  was 
one  that  brought  a  pallor  to-Captain  Lee's  cheeks. 

It  came  from  Joanna,  at  Winchester,  and  conveyed  in- 
formation of  Amy's  disappearance.  More  than  this,  it 
told  that  she  had  been  taken  forcibly  from  her  aunt's 
house  by  an  Indian  who  had  been  seen,  previously,  skulk- 
ing in  the  vicinity. 

Lee  read  the  message  again  and  again.  He  looked 
horrified. 

Amy  gone — fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy !  It 
seemed  incredible.  But  when  he  put  this  and  that  to- 
gether, when  he  recalled  the  visit 'of  the  Count  De  Tonales 
to  Lord  Fairfax's  house  the  night  of  the  ball,  and  re- 
membered having  seen  him  watching  Amy  closely,  he 
associated  him  with  the  strange  disappearance. 

If  her  abductor  had  carried  her  across  the  border,  he 
would  find  her. 

The  news  contained  in  the  message  soon  spread 
throughout  the  fort. 

The  following  day  Captain  Lee  resolved  to  begin  the 
hunt  for  Amy. 

Scouts  were  sent  out,  and  among  them  were  Straight- 
tongue  and  Surefoot. 

These  experienced  rangers  left  no  stone  unturned. 
Night  came,  and  they  returned.  Nothing  had  been 
gained.  They  had  searched  every  nook  of  the  wild  do- 
main, now  and  then  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives 
from  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  but  not  a  trace  of  the 
captive  could  be  obtained. 

Lee  was  almost  despondent. 


Black  Heron,  the  great  chief  of  the  confederacy  war- 
ring against  the  English,  was  a  veritable  terror  of  the  j 
wilderness. 

He  had  registered  a  vow  that  not  a  single  English  sol- 
dier should  be  alive  by  spring,  and  his  hand  was  against 
everything  English,  as  every  English  hand  was  againsts 
him. 

Captain  Lee  slipped  from  the  fort  the  next  night  him- 
self, jj 

He  was  not  alone,  for  Nimble  Ned  and  Vernon  accom- 1 
panied  him.    The  trio  bent  their  footsteps  toward  a  spot 
some  miles  away. 

Their  departure  was  occasioned  by  a  message  which 
had  entered  the  fort  that  day. 

It  had  been  brought  in  by  a  young  Delaware  brave,  who 
said  he  had  found  it  fastened  to  the  bark  of  a  tree  in 
the  forest. 

It  was  a  folded  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  were 
scratched  several  seemingly  meaningless  lines. 

Those  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  decipher  the  strange 
scrawl,  said  that  it  was  a  chart  of  a  trail,  that  certain 
lines  indicated  that  at  a  certain  place  something  or  some 
one  precious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Royal  was  to  bej 
found. 

More  than  half  believing  that  this  referred  to  Amy, 
Captain  Lee  and  his  companions  had  started  out  to  solve 
the  mystery. 

Midnight  came,  and  Nimble  Ned  dropped  back  to  his 
companions. 

Putting  his  head. close  to  his  friends',  he  whispered: 

"Somebody  over  the  hill  yonder." 

The  three  scaled  the  little  rise  and  looked  down  upon 
an  Indian  camp.  \ 

A  fire  was  burning,  and  around  it  sat  or  stood  more  thai^ 
five  hundred  savage  warriors.  ; 

It  was  a  scene  calculated  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  most 
sluggish. 

That  it  was  a  council  of  war  the  three  young  men  did 
not  doubt. 

Lying  on  the  ground,  Lee  and  his  companions  looked 
down  upon  the  council. 

They  saw  the  painted  bodies  of  the  savages,  the  totem,  j 
pole,  the  mystic  ring  drawn  on  the  ground  into  which 
the  orators  of  the  council  would  step  before  speaking. 

At  last  they  saw  a  man  disengage  himself  from  a! 
bunch  of  seated  warriors  at  one  end  of  the  assemblage. 

Lee  uttered  a  cry  at  sight  of  him. 

"Jacques  Blanc !"  he  exclaimed.  "In  other  words,  the  " 
Count  De  Tonales." 

This  person  was  indeed  the  agent  of  the  French  king. 
He  stood  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians  and  waited  till 
silence  reigned.  •* 

Then  from  his  lips  poured  a  tirade  against  the  Eng- 
lish. 

He  told  the  Indians  how  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
British,  and  how  they  had  not  received  presents  from  theii 
hands  as  they  had  from  the  hands  of  Louis. 

He  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  care  of  the  Frenclj 
king  over  them,  how  he  intended  to  empty  his  treasuries 
if  need  be,  for  the  comfort  of  his  red  brethern,  and,  finally 
how  he  wanted  them  to  rush  upon  the  English  settle- 
ments and  exterminate  the  enemies  of  France. 

This  speech,  couched  in  burning  language,  was  receivec 
with  grunts  of  approbation  by  the  savages. 

One  chief  after  another  followed  Jacques  Blanc,  am 
reechoed  his  words. 
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THE  FATE  OF  DOCTOR  QUARTZ; 

Or,  Nick  Carter  and  the  Dissecting  Room  Murder. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IN  THE  FAMILY  VAULT. 


"Help !   Oh,  help  me  !   Murder !   Murder !" 

It  was  a  wild  and  startled  cry  that  rang  out  upon  the 
affrighted  air  just  as  the  town  clock  was  striking  mid- 
night. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  woman  that  uttered  the  loud  ap- 
peal for  assistance,  and  two  young  men  who  were  in  the 
act  of  parting  at  a  corner  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
heard  the  shrieks  and  paused,  even  as  their  hands  clasped 
in  the  act  of  bidding  each  other  good  night. 

"What  was  that?"  gasped  one  of  them,  in  a  husky  tone. 

"A  woman's  voice." 

"From  the  cemetery,  wasn't  it?"  * 
"Yes." 

"Come  on,  then,"  and  he  dashed  away  in  hot  haste,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friend.  » 

The  corner  where  they  had  been  standing  was  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  village  cemetery,  whence  the  cry 
had  seemed  to  proceed.. 

The  cemetery  was,  however,  surrounded  by  a  high  stone 
wall,  the  entrance  gate  being  a  considerable  distance  far- 
ther up  th^  road. 

It  was  toward  that  point  that  the  youfig  men  sped. 

They  were  still  some  distance  from  the  gateway,  when 
a  close^  carriage  dashed  through,  turned  abruptly  to  the 
right,  and  rolled  rapidly  away  from  the  cemetery. 

"Too  late,"  muttered  the  young  man  in  advance. 

The  night  was  very  dark. 

The  sky  was  hidden  by  heavy,  inky  clouds. 

To  have  followed  the  rapidly  moving  vehicle  on  foot 
would  have  been,  even  in  daylight,  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility; under  the  circumstances  it  was  entirely  so. 


'■Reprinted  by  Request. 


Both  young  men  paused,  just  in  front  of  the  cemetery 
gate. 

"Come,"  said  the  one  who  had  led  the  chase.  "We  must 
go  in  here." 
"In  there?" 
"Yes." 
"Ugh!" 

"Are  you  afraid?" 

"No— but  " 

"But  what?" 
'  "What's  the  use?" 
"We  must  find  out  what  has  been  done  here  to-night." 
"Why?" 

"Because  it  is  our  duty." 
"We  can't  see  a  thing." 
"Yes,  we  can." 

"How?    It's  darker  than  pitch  in  there." 

"I've  got  a  light." 

"Alight?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"In  my  pocket." 

"What  kind  of  a  light?" 

"This." 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  drew  forth  a  marvelous 
little  bull's-eye  lantern. 

By  simply  touching  a  spring  the  slide  flew  back,  thus 
permitting  a  brilliant  stream  of  light  to  escape. 

"You're  a  queer  one  to  be  carrying  such  a  thing  as  that 
around  with  you,"  ejaculated  his  .friend.  "What  on  earth 
do  you  do  it  for?" 

"For  just  such  an  occasion  as  this.    Now,  Frank,  don't 
ask  questions,  but  come  with  me." 
"Where  are  you  going?" 
"Into  the  cemetery." 
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''What  for?" 

"To  find  who  is  missing." 
"Missing  from  a  cemetery !" 
"Yes." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  ghouls,  or  body  snatchers  ?" 
"Yes." 

"I  think  then  have  been  here  to-night." 

"And  stolen  a  body  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Bodies  don't  screech  and  cry  help  and  murder." 
"True.    Are  you  coming?" 
"Yes;  where  to?" 

"To  the  vault  of  the  Lawrence  family." 

"The  Lawrence  family?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah !  you  think  it  is  the  body  of  Dora  Lawrence  that 
has  been  taken?" 
"Yes." 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  cries?" 
"I  don't." 
"Oh !" 

"That's  ju3t  what  I  want  to  do." 

"Why  not  report  the  thing,  and  have  done  with  it?" 

"I  wish  to  investigate  it  myself." 

"Why  do  you  think  that  it  was  Dora  Lawrence  whose 
body  they  took?" 

"I  have  several  reasons." 

"She  was  only  put  into  the  vault  this  morning." 
"Exactly." 

"You're  a  queer  fish,  Cheever." 
"I  know  it." 

"Well,  fire  away.    I'll  go  with  you,  and  you  can  ex- 
plain afterward." 
"Thanks !" 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  vault. 

It  was  not  very  far  from  the  main  entrance,  the  two 
young  men  being  only  obliged  to  traverse  the  winding 
roadway  less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  before  they  came 
to  a  halt  before  the  heavy  iron  grating  which  formed  the 
door  of  the  vault. 

"I  say,  Cheever,  what's  that?"  asked  the  one  called 
Frank,  pointing  at  a  white  object  which  lay  upon  the 
ground  near  the  vault  door. 

Cheever  bounded  forward  and  picked  up  a  delicate 
cambric  handkerchief,  which  he  hastily  thrust  into  his 
pocket. 

"I'll  examine  it  later,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  "Now  for 
the  vault." 

"B-r-r !  Are  you  going  in  ?" 
"Yes." 

"But  the  thing  is  locked." 
"Perhaps  not." 

"It  is — see  !"  and  he  gave  the  door  a  violent  shake. 
"Wait,"  said  Cheever;  "I  will  open  it." 
"How?" 
"With  a  key.'; 

"Hold  on  a  minute.  This  thing  has  gone  far  enough." 
"What  has?'; 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  breaking  open  that 
vault.  Why,  if  anybody  saw  us,  we'd  be  taken  for  ghouls 
ourselves." 

"Without  doubt." 

"Well,  I  don't  fancy  the  job." 

"Neither  do  I ;  but  it  is  necessary." 

"Bosh !" 


"Hold  the  light  for  me  while  I  open  the  door." 
"Not  much!    I'm  " 

The  young  man  called  Cheever  interrupted  his  com- 
panion by  seizing  him  by  the  wrists,  and  forcing  him  to 
his  knees  as  easily  as  though  he  were  a  child. 

"Listen  to  me,  Frank  Tappen,"  he  said  sternly.  "I'm 
going  into  that  vault  and  you  are  going  with  me.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  been  in  a  cemetery  at 
night,  and  unless — — " 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  what  I  say." 

Tappen's  face  grew  as  white  as  a  sheet.  His  teeth 
chattered,  and  he  wore,  for  an  instant,  the  aspect  of  one 
who  was  mortally  afraid. 

"I  swear  "  he  began,  but  the  sharp  voice  of  the 

other  interrupted  him. 

"Don't  swear,"  he  said  tersely,  "for  I  already  know  all 
that  you  would  swear  to." 

"Are  you  a  detective?"  gasped  Tappen. 
"Perhaps  I  am." 
"Then  " 

"Will  you  hold  the  light  and  do  as  I  tell  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  get  up." 

Tappen  obeyed.  He  took  the  light  in  his  trembling 
hand,  holding  it  so  that  the  gleam  fell  upon  the  lock  of 
the  vault  door. 

Cheever  was  but  a  moment  in  overcoming  that  trifling 
obstacle. 

The  great  mads  of  iron  bars  swung  slowly  in,  moving 
as  silently  as  a  ghost. 

"Ah !"  murmured  Cheever ;  "I  thought  so." 

"Thought  what?"  asked  Tappen. 

The  young  man  who  had  insisted  upon  thoroughly,  in- 
vestigating the  cemetery  robbery  turned  quicTily  upon  his 
companion. 

"Who  unlocked  this  door,  when  the  body  of  Miss 
Lawrence  was  placed  here?"  he  asked. 
"The  sexton." 

"Who  stood  near  him  when  he  did  it?" 
"There  were  several." 
"Exactly.   Weren't  you  one?" 
"Yes." 

"I  thought  so.  Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  about 
the  door  then?" 

"Nothing,  only  " 

"Only  what?" 

"It  squeaked  horribly." 

"Exactly.   Did  you  hear  it  just  now?" 

"No." 

"Neither  did  I." 

"What  has  made  the  difference?" 
"Somebody  has  oiled  the  hinges." 
"Ah !" 

"Which  proves  that  the  persons  who  just  left  by  the 
front  gate  were  at  this  vault." 
"You  think  so?" 
"I  know  it." 

"Why  would  they  come  here?" 
"For  the  body  of  Dora  Lawrence." 
"For  what  purpose?" 

"For  what  purpose  are  bodies  usually  stolen?" 
"For  the  dissecting  room.   Oh,  Heaven !  can  they  have 

taken  her  to  " 

"You  should  know,  Frank  Tappen." 
"I  ?" 
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"Yes,  you !" 

"But  "  _  _  , 

"Wait.   Let  us  proceed  with  our  investigations.  When 
we  have  finished,  I  will  explain,  and  so  shall  you.  Come !" 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?" 
"Now?" 
'Yes." 

"I  am  going  to  examine  the  coffin  in  which  the  body 
of  Dora  Lawrence  was  once  placed." 
"Oh,-no— no— no!" 
"And  I  say  yes !" 
"It  is  horrible !" 
"Perhaps." 

"If  we  are  seen,  we  will  be  arrested  as  body  snatchers." 
"Yes." 

"That  would  be  terrible." 

"For  you,  yes;  but  not  for  me." 

"Cheever,  I  demand  to  know  what  you  mean?" 

"I  will  tell  you  by  and  by." 

"Tell  me  now."^ 

Tappen  spoke  in  a  low,  constrained  voice,  full  of  in- 
tensity, full  of  anguish,  full  of  defiance  and  determina- 
tion. 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  revolver,  and  pointed  it  straight 
at  his  companion's  heart. 

"Tell  me  now,"  he  repeated.  "I  am  not  a  baby,  to  be 
forced  to  your  will,  whether  or  no.  Tell  me  what  you 
mean,  or,  by  Heaven !  the  coffin  that  held  the  body  of 
Dora  Lawrence  shall  not  be  empty  long." 

CHAPTER  II. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

The  young  man  called  Cheever  did  not  move  when  he 
saw  the  pistol  waved  at  his  heart. 

Indeed,  he  smiled  coldly,  as  if  he  felt  no  real  fear  of 
the  weapon  that  was  pointed  at  him. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  he  asked. 

"Because  I  mean  it,"  returned  Tappen,  still  keeping  his 
pistol  poised. 

"Ah !  then  you  know  that  the  coffin  is  now  empty  ?" 
Tappen  recoiled,  and  grew  even  paler  than  before. 
It  was  a  weird  scene,  indeed. 

Two  young  men  alone  in  a  cemetery  vault ;  Tappen, 
with  the  bull's-eye  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  revolver  in 
the  other,  and  with  both  aimed  full  at  his  companion. 

The  last  words  of  Cheever  seemed  to  madden  him  be- 
yond endurance. 

'   "You  are  a  devil !"  he  hissed.  "I  will  kill  you  !" 

"Tell  me  how  you  know  that  tl^^e  coffi.n  is  now  empty," 
repeated  the  other,  coldly  and  imperturbably. 

"I  do  not  know  it." 

"Then  why  " 

"I  suspect  it." 
i   "Ah!"  ^  ■ 

"You  have  made  several  insinuations  which  you  must 
bxplain." 

"Certainly." 

"Or  I  will  kill  you." 

"And  place  my  body  in  the  empty  coffin?" 
"Yes." 

I   "You  insist  that  it  is  empty?"  ' 
j  "No." 

"Suppose  it  is  not?" 

"Well?" 

;.  "Where,  then,  would  you  hide  my  body?" 

i  "Bah !  you  trifle.    I  will  give  you  one  minute  to  ex- 


plain. If  you  do  not  do  so,  I  will  fire,  just  as  sure  as 
we  are  alone  in  this  vault,  far  out  of  the  way  of  inter- 
ference." 

"You  would  murder  me?" 

"Yes." 

"And  leave  my  body  here?" 
"Yes."  _ 

"Thinking  that  you  would  never  be  known  as  my  mur- 
derer?" 
"Yes." 

"You  are  mistaken." 
"Bah!" 

"Listen  to  me,  Frank  Tappen.'? 
"Speak  quickly." 

"I  will  do  so.   Do  you  know  where  you  stand?" 
'Yes." 

"Do  you  know  that  a  warrant  is  already  out  for  your 
arrest?" 

"No— no!"  - 

"It  is  true.  Do  you  also  know  that  we  were  known  to 
be  together  to-night  ?  Do  you  know  that  suspicion  points 
to  you  as  the  murderer  of  Dora  Lawrence  ?  Do  you  know 
that  if  you  pull  that  trigger  it  will  bring  three  men  to 
the  vault,  who  have  followed  us,  and  who  only  await  a 
signal  from  me  to  enter  and  seize  you,  and  bear  you  away 
to  jail  a  prisoner?  Do  you  know  that,  although  you 
stand  there  with  a  deadly  weapon  pointed  at  my  heart, 
you  are  as  much  in  my  power  as  I  appear  to  be  in  yours? 
Put  that  pistol  in  your  pocket,  and  listen  to  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  know." 

"I  will  not." 

"Put  it  in  your  pocket,  I  say.  If  you  should  be  seen 
with  it  in  your  hand,  the  suspicion  which  hovers  over 
you  now  would  be  strengthened.  You  dare  not  use  it; 
therefore  hide  it." 

The  cool  manner  in  which  Cheever  spoke  impressed 
Tappen. 

He  glanced  furtively  around  him,  so  that,  had  Cheever 
chosen  to  do  so,  he  could  have  leaped  upon  and  disarmed 
him  with  little  trouble. 

But"  such  was  not  his  purpose. 

He  saw  that  the  young  man  was  already  morally  con- 
quered, and  he  waited. 

"Put  away  the  weapon,"  he  said  again. 
Tappen  obeyed. 

"That  is  right,"  said  Cheever.    "Now,  listen.   Do  you 
know  that  Dora  Lawrence*is  dead  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  know  what  killed  her  ?" 

"Yes." 

"What?" 

"Heart  failure." 

"Aye,  but  what  caused  that?" 

"Who  can  say?" 

"I  can." 

"You?" 

"Yes." 

"What,  then?" 
"Poison." 
"Poison !" 

As  Tappen  uttered  the  eclamation,  he  started  as  though 
a  bee  had  stung  him. 

"Yes,  poison,'-  repeated  Cheever  coldly. 

By -a  violent  effort,  Tappen  regained  his  composure. 

"Who  administered  it?"  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone,  but  he 
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was  in  no  wise  prepared  for  the  answer  that  he  received.  . 
It  came  in  four  words: 

"Her  husband  is  suspected." 

Frank  Tappen  started  back,  and  his  hand  again  sought 
the  pocket  where  he  had  placed  the  revolver. 

"Don't  draw,"  said  Cheever  sternly,  "for  I  am  prepared 
for  you  this  time." 

He  wa^.  His  right  hand  held  a  weapon,  and  the  muzzle 
menaced  the  young  man,  who,  a  moment  before,  had  been 
so  defiant. 

Cheever  stepped  forward,  and,  extending  his  other 
hand,  said  coldly : 

"Give  me  your  pistoj." 
Tappen  obeyed. 

"That  is  better.  We  can  talk  now  without  more  the- 
atricals. Were  you  surprised  to  learn  that  Dora's  hus- 
band is  suspected?" 

"She  was  not  married." 

"Do  you  say  that?  You?" 

"Yes,  I !" 

"Tappen,  are  you,  indeed,  a  thoroughgoing  scoundrel? 
Have  you  no  sense  of  shame  left  in  you?  Did  the  for- 
tune to  which  you  have  lately  fallen  heir  destroy  all  your 
manhood?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  , 

"Don't  you  know  what  I  mean?" 

"No." 

"Frank  Tappen,  you  lie !" 

Tappen  took  one  quick  step  toward  his  companion. 

"By  Heaven,  Cheever !"  he  exclaimed,  whiter  than  ever, 
with  passion  and  fright;  "it  is  well  that  you  took  away 
my  pistol  before  you  said  that.    But  I  warn  you  " 

"Well?" 

"If  you  repeat  it,  I  will  kill  you,  or  you  will  kill  me!" 
"But  not  as  you  killed  your  wife,  eh?" 
"Oh,  my  Heaven !" 

The  exclamation  burst  from  Tappen's  lips  in  a  wail  of 
anguish. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  sank  back- 
ward upon  a  rough  settee,  moaning  like  one  in  pain. 

Cheever  regarded  him  silently,  an  expression  of  mingled 
scorn  and  pity  upon  his  finely  chiseled  features. 

He  said  nothing,  and  presently  Tappen  spoke  again. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  moaned. 

"One  who  knows  all,"  returned  Cheever. 

"All?" 

"Aye,  nearly  all.    Enough  to  " 

"To  what !"  and  Tappen  leaped  impetuously  to  his  feet. 

"Enough  to  convict  you  of  the  crime  of  murder,"  was 
the  slowly  enunciated  reply. 

Again  the  young  man  sank  upon  the  settee. 

There  was  a  full  minute  of  absolute  silence,  and  then 
Cheever  spoke  again,  slowly  and  emphatically : 

"I  know  that  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  you  were 
secretly  married  to  Dora  Lawrence ;  I  know  that  about 
four  months  ago  a  child  was  born  of  that  union ;  I  know 
that  the  marriage  and  the  subsequent  birth  were  kept 
profound  secrets ;  I  know  that  six  months  ago  your  uncle, 
in  Liverpool,  died  and  left  you  a  large  fortune ;  I  know 
that  certain  severe  restrictions  were  in  the  way  of  your 
accepting  the  money  left  to  you ;  I  know  that  the  fact  of 
your  marriage,  had  it  become  known,  would  have  kept 
you  out  of  the  wealth  which  you  are  now  enjoying,  and  of 
which  you  have  made  very  poor  use;  I  know  that  from 
the  moment  of  your  uncle's  death,  you  cursed  the  hour 
.when  you  had  married  Dora  Lawrence ;  I  know  that,  had 


there  been  any  safe  means  of  getting  rid  of  your  wife  and 
expected  child,  you  would  not  have  hesitated  to  employ 
them  ;  I  know  " 

"Stop!    Stop!    For  Heaven's  sake,  stop!" 

"Well?" 

"Man,  boy,  or  devil,  who  are  you?" 
"Don't  you  begin  to  auspect?" 
"You  are  a  detective?" 
"Yes." 

"You  were  sent  here  to  arrest  me?" 
"Yes." 

"For  murder?" 
"Yes." 

"You  have  woven  around  me  a  chain  of  evidence  from 
which  I  cannot  escape?" 

"Yes."  ■  •> 

"You  could  prove  me  guilty?" 

"By  circumstantial  evidence,  yes." 

"Oh,  Heaven !  Then  why,  why  did  you  bring  mq 
here?"  i 

"Because  the  body  of  Dora  Lawrence  has  been  stolen.' 

"Stolen  !    And  do  you  think  that  I  "  *  , 

"Wait.  If  Dora  died  from  the  effects  of  poison,  an^ 
her  body  should  be  taken  from  the  vault  for  a  post^ 
mortem  examination,  traces  of  the  poison  would  b^ 
found." 

"Yes— yes." 

"But  if,  when  they  come  here  for  the  body,  it  should 
have  disappeared,  where  would  be  the  proof  that  poispi; 
had  been  administered?"  *  ' 

"  Ah !" 

"The  proof  would  have  disappeared  with  the  body?"  .< 
"Yes."  _  1 

"And  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  the  crime  would  hi 
the  one  who  would  have  had  the  most  reason  for  causing 
the  body  to  disappear."  i 

"Do  you  believe  that  I  "  : 

"Wait,  Tappen.  I  know  more."  j 
"Speak,  man,  for  I  believe  that  I  am  going  mad."  | 
"I  know  that  before  you  inherited  your  fortune,  yo^ 
were  a  medical  student ;  I  know  that  you  were  a  membei 
of  a  private  clinic,  which  met  near  this  village  once  j 
week ;  I  know  that  the  principal  features  of  that  clinij 
were  anatomy  poisons ;  I  know  that  in  the  anatomica 
studies  many  bodies  were  secretly  and  illegally  procuret 
for  your  instructor's  dissecting  room;  I  know  that  yoii 
take  part  in  many  expeditions  to  graveyards,  and  ; 

know  " 

But  Tappen  could  hear  no  more. 

With  a  loud  cry,  h^  fell  headlong  to  the  H^or  of  th<; 

vault  in  a  dead  faint. 

But  as  the  detective  bent  over  him  he  murmured : 
"And  I  know  enough  to  believe  that  you  are  innocent  o: 

the  crime 'of  murder." 

CHAPTER  III. 

TAPPEN'sdHOST.  i 

Tappen  did  iiot  remain  long  in  a  faint.  He  presentlj 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  younjj 
man  who  bent  over  him,  and  whom  he  knew  as  Cheevei 

"Who  are  you?"  he  murmured. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Nick  Carter?"  ; 
"Yes.  Are  you  Nick  Carter  ?" 
"Perhaps  I  am." 

He  was  not  Nick,  however,  but  Chick,  the  faithful  as 
sistant  of  the  great  detective. 
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I  The  remarkable  case  of  the  supposed  murder  of  Dora 
Lawrence  had  been  taken  to  the  Little  Giant  during  his 
absence  from  the  city,  and  Chick,  who  personated  him 
upon  all  such  occasions,  had  speedily  recognized  the  fact 
that  unnecessary  delay  should  be  avoided. 

Leaving  a  note  of  explanation  for  his  chief,  therefore, 
lie  had  started  out  at  once,  and  gone  to  the  little  village 
in  New  Jersey  where  the  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been 
committed. 

He  had  been  there  four  days  at  the  time  of  the  opening 
oi  our  story,  and  during  that  period,  he  had  become  the 
boon  companion  of  Frank  Tappen.  The  object  that  he 
had  in  thus  associating  himself  with  the  person  suspected 
of  the  crime  can  be  readily  seen. 

Link  by  link  he  had  put  together  the  scraps  of  evidence 
that  he  had  gleaned  during  those  four  days,  and  with  the 
result  that  we  have  already  seen. 

Many  of  the  statements  that  he  made  to  Tappen  during 
their  conversation  in  the  burial  vault  were  based  on  con- 
jecture only,  but  that  they  had  one  and  all  hit  the  mark, 
he  saw  the  instant  that  they  were  uttered. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  other  and  graver 
reasons  in  his  mind  for  his  suspicions  regarding  Frank 
Tappen,  but  they  do  not  yet  appear. 

Chick  soon  assisted  Tappen  to  his  feet. 

"Come  now,"  he  said,  somewhat  coldly,  ''we  must  finish 
this  business." 

"What  would  you  do?" 

"Examine  the  coffin." 

"Why  ?  You  believe  it  to  be  empty  ?" 

"Yes,  and  you  know  it  to  be." 

"I  do  not." 

"Have  you  the  courage  to  look  into  it?" 
"Yes." 

"Even  though  the  dead  face  of  your  murdered  wife  may 
still  be  there?"  ^ 
"Yes,  even  so." 

Chick  suddenly  stepped  forward,  and,  seizing  Tappen 
by  both  arms,  said  sternly : 

"Frank  Tappen,  did  you  kill  your  wife?  Answer  me; 
are  you  her  murderer?" 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  vault, 
while  Chick  waited  for  the  young  man  to  reply. 

At  last  the  words  came  slowly,  and  with  evident  hesita- 
tion: 

"As  I  hope  for  forgiveness  hereafter,  I  do  not  believe 
that  1  did." 

It  was  a  strange  answer,  and  yet  evidently  it,  or  one 
very  much  like  it,  had  been  expected  by  Chick. 

"Tappen,"  he  said,  "you  have  much  for  which  you 
must  answer.  I  believe  you  intended  to  murder  Dora, 
for  I  know  that  you  had  planned  to  be  rid  of  her,  but  of 
the  act  itself  I  believe  you  to  be  innocent.  Help  me  with 
this  coffin." 

"Must  we  move  it?" 

"Yes." 

It  was  soon  placed  upon  the  floor  between  them,  and 
then  Chick,  with  deft  hands,  removed  the  screws  from 
the  lid. 

"Raise  the  lid  and  look  in,"  he  said. 
"Oh,  no ;  I  cannot.   She  is  in  there.   The  coffin  is  not 
empty." 

"Raise  the  lid,"  repeated  Chick  sternly. 
"I  cannot." 
"You  must." 

With  trembling-iiands  the  young  man  obeyed. 


He  raised  the  coffin  lid  and  drew  it  aside. 

Then,  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  dismay,  he  siarLed 
back,  nearly  falling  to  the  floor  again. 

"It  is  not  Dora,"  he  cried.    "It  is  " 

Then  he  paused  suddenly,  looking  up  at  the  young  de- 
tective with  a  startled  glance  of  apprehension. 

"Who?"  demanded  Chick  quietly. 

"Aye,  whose  face  is  it?"  said  Tappen,  trembling,  and 
making  an  effort  to  replace  the  lid. 

But  Chick  motioned  to  him  to  wait. 

"Whose  face  is  that?"  he  asked  sternly,  throwing  the 
light  of  the  bull's-eye,  which  he  had  taken  when  Tappen 
fainted,  full  upon  the  face  of  the  corpse  in  the  coffin. 

"I — I  do  not — know." 

"You  lie,  Frank  Tappen." 

"How  should  I  know  whose  face  it  is?  I  never  saw  it 
before.   I  " 

"Stop,  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will  give  you  up  to-night  for 
murder,  and  hang  you  for  it,  too.    Whose  face  is  that? 
What  girl  have  the  fiends,  who  stole  Dora's  body,  placed' 
here  in  lieu  of  her?   Tell  me." 

But  Tappen's  strength  was  gone. 

As  he  stood  gazing  at  the  beautiful  blond  head  in  the 
coffin,  his  eyes  seemed  to  start  from  their  sockets  in 
horror.  His  face  blanched  until  it  resembled  chalk.  His 
body  swayed  like  a  reed  in  a  strong  wind. 

Suddenly,  he  began  to  chatter  incoherently. 

Meaningless  phrases  fell  from  his  lips.  Sentences  which 
had  naught  to  do  with  the  time  or  circumstance. 

Then  he  turned  to  Chick,  and)  with  a  vacant  smile  upon 
his  face,  he  whispered : 

"Is  she  dead?  Is  Cora  dead?  Cora  and  Dora.  Cora  is 
a  blonde;  Dora  is  a  brunette.  All  right,  doctor,  I  hear 
you.  Yes,  yes ;  I'll  be  careful.  Ah,  Cora,  it  is  too  bad  to 
treat  you  so,  but — — " 

He  paused,  and  then  there  issued  from  his  lips  a 
scream  such  as  one  who  is  suffering  untold  anguish  and 
mortal  terror  can  utter. 

Then  he  paused,  and  crouching  upon  the  floor,  he  mut- 
tered, in  an  intense  whisper: 

"What  have  I  done !  I — am — a — murderer ! — twice — 
a — no — no!" 

Then,  as  though  completely  overcome,  he  again  sank  to 
the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

For  a  moment.  Chick  was  nonplused. 

He  drew  near  to  the  insensible  form  of  Tappen,  and 
bent  over  him. 

"I  tried  him  too  far,"  he  murmured.  "The  stram  was 
greater  than  he  could  bear.  Wild,  reckless,  heedless,  and 
bad  as  you  are,  Frank  Tappen,  I  believe  that  you  are 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  for  even  though  in  your 
moment  of  madness  you  proclaimed  yourself  a  murderer 
I  do  not  believe  you  are  one." 

He  left  Tappen,  and  leaned  over  the  beautiful  face  in 
the  coffin. 

Then,  with  careful,  reverent  hands,  but  with  the  de- 
termination to  be  thorough  for  the  sake  of  the  justice  that 
he  could  do  in  the  future,  he  lifted  the  body  from  its 
resting  place. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  returned  it  to  the  coffin, 
screwed  down  the  lid,  and  then,  alone  and  unaided,  re- 
placed the  casket  in  its  niche  in  the  wall. 

Tappen  had  regained  consciousness,  but  had  not  sought 
to  rise  from  his  position  on  the  floor. 

Chick  approached  him. 
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"Get  up,  Frank,"  he  said,  "You  must  go  with  me 
now." 

"Is  that  you,  Cheever  ?"  asked  Tappen. 
"Yes.   Get  up." 
"I  cannot." 
"Why?" 

"Don't  you  know  that  I  am  dead  ?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  repHed  Chick,  humoring  him;  "but  ghosts 
can  walk.    You  are  Tappen's  ghost,  aren't  you  ?" 
"Yes,  that's  it.    Tappen's  ghost." 
"Well,  come  with  me." 
"Where  to?" 

"Never  mind ;  I  will  show  you.  Come." 

"No,  I  cannot." 

"Why?" 

"I  dare  not." 

"Dare  not?" 

"No.  People  will  see  me.  You  know  I  have  got  mur- 
derer written  upon  my  forehead,  and  they  will  know 
that  I  killed — I  killed — I  say,  Cheever,  who  was  it  that  I 
killed,  Cora  or  Dora?" 

"Both,  wasn't  it?" 

"No,  oh,  no!  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  only  one;  which 
one  was  it,  Cheever?" 

"Perhaps  it  was  Cora.  Tell  me  her  last  name,  and 
maybe  I  can  say." 

"Don't  you  know  her  last  name?" 

"No." 

Tappen  laughed  aloud. 

"Wouldn't  I  be  a  fool  to  tell  ?"  he  cried. 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  would  hang  me." 

"I  couldn't  hang  a  ghost,  could -I?" 

"I  am  not  sure.   Am  I  a  ghost?" 

"Certainly.   Tappen's  ghost." 

"Then  people  can't  see  me,  can  they?" 

"No." 

"Nor  read  that  word  on  my  forehead?" 
"No." 

"Are  you  sure?" 
"Perfectly." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  ghosts?" 
"Not  a  bit." 

"That's  strange;  I  am,  although  I  am  ^  ghost  myself. 
That's  odd,  isn't  it?" 
"Very." 

"Say,  Cheever." 
"What?" 

"I  saw  a  ghost  to-night." 
"Did  you?  Whose?" 
"Cora's." 
"Cora  who?"  _ 

"Don't  you  wish  you  knew?" 
"Yes." 

"Ho-ho!    I'll  never  tell  you,  never!" 

"Come,  now,  we  must  go."  v 

"Must  I  go?"  ' 

"Yes." 

"All  right." 

Chick  took  the  demented  man  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
from  the  vault. 

He  carefully  locked  the  iron  door,  and  then,  still  lead- 
ing Tappen,  hurried  away  through  the  darkness,  having 
closed  the  mask  of  his  lantern  in  order  to  avoid  chance 
observation. 

Leaving  the  cemetery,  he  made  straight  for  the  railroad 


station,  where  he  knew  that  a  train  was  soon  due,  that 
would  take  him  to  New  York. 

Two  hours  later,  he  entered  the  house  of  Nick  Carter, 
still  leading  Tappen  by  the  arm. 

When  he  left  the^vault  and  walked  away  with  his  com- 
panion, a  shadowlike  figure  glided  from  among  the  bushes 
near  by,  and  at  a  safe  distance  noiselessly  followed. 

She — for  the  figure  belonged  to  a  woman — continued 
the  chase  far  enough  to  be  satisfied  regarding  the  destina- 
tion of  the  detective.  Then,  pausing  abruptly,  she  stood 
for  a  moment  as  if  lost.in  thought. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  retraced  her  steps  to  the  ceme- 
tery, again  entering  by  the  front  gate,  which  stood  wide 
open. 

Instead  of  following  the  path,  she  glided  along  the  wall 
for  several  rods.  For  a  moment  she  disappeared  in  the 
shadow  of  a  dense  grove,  but  suddenly  reappeared, 
mounted  upon  a  coal-black  horse. 

Then  she  rode  swiftly  to  the  gate,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment dashed  away  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  same  direction 
taken  by  the  carriage. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  DORA. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  death  of  Dora  Law- 
rence had  been  very  peculiar. 

She  was  buried,  or  rather  the  body  was  consigned  to  the 
family  vault,  on  her  twenty-first  birthday,  and  just  four 
days  after  she  breathed  her  last. 

Fatherless  and  motherless,  the  only  surviving  member 
of  a  once  large  and  wealthy  family,  she  had,  for  two 
years,  resided  in  the  old  homestead  with  a  maiden  aunt, 
a  half-sister  of  her  mother. 

She  was  by  no  means  an  heiress,  for  the  wealth  that  her 
parents  had  formerly  enjoyed  had  vanished  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  death,  leaving  barely  enough  to  support  her 
and  her  aunt,  who  was  supposed  to  care  for  her  from  that 
time  on. 

But  the  aunt  thought  little  about  her  niece."^  Her  mind 
was  given  up  to  graver  matters.  She  was  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  saving  her  soul,  and  had  no  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  welfare  of  her  youthful  charge. 

The  consequence  was  that  Dora  did  as  she  pleased. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  as  good  as  she  was'beautif  ul,  and 
when  Frank  Tappen  proposed  a  secret  marriage  to  her 
she  indignantly  refused. 

But  he  did  not  give  up. 

At  every  opportunity  he  renewed  his  arguments,  until 
ultimately  she  consented,  and  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated. 

Then  all  went  smoothly  for  a  time,  until  Dora  realized 
that  she  must  either  absent  herself  from  home  for  an 
indefinite  time,  or  betray  the  secret  which  she  had  prom- 
ised Frank  to  keep  inviolate  until — well,  until  he  gave 
her  permission  to  reveal  it.  . 

Tappen  was,  at  that  time,  a  student  of  medicine  in  one 
of  the  New  York  colleges ;  but  he  also  belonged  to  a  pri- 
vate and  extremely  select  clinic,  which  had  been  organ- 
ized by  a  choice  few  who  had  secured  for  their  instruc- 
tor a  very  aged  and  very  learned  physician  of  the  village 
where  Dora  lived,  and  who  was  known  there  as  Doctor; 
Agate.  . 

Very  little  was  known  regarding  the  aged  doctor,  except 
that  he  had  on  several  occasions  proved  himself  to  be  re- 
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markably  skillful — and  it  was  whispered  remarkably  un- 
principled as  well. 

At  all  events,  the  clinic,  of  which  he  was  the  instructor, 
and  Tappen  was  a  member,  had  been  formed. 

Dora,  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  her  young  hus- 
band, easily  secured  permission  from  her  aunt  to  pay  a 
protracted  visit  to  imaginary  friends  in  Albany,  and  so 
departed. 

But  that  same  night  she  secretly  returned  to  her  native 
village  and  was  received  in  the  house  of  Doctor  Agate, 
where  she  remained  until  her  child  was  born,  and  she 
was  strong  enough  to  return  to  her  home. 

In  the  meantime,  Tappen  had  fallen  heir  to  a  large  for- 
tune, which  was,  however,  so  restricted  that  should  his 
marriage  become  known  he  would  lose  it  all. 

About  four  months  after  the  return  of  Dora  to  her 
home  she  was  taken  violently  ill,  and  Doctor  Agate  was 
called  in  to  attend  her. 

He  came,  but  for  once  his  skill  seemed  to  be  of  no 
avail,  until  one  evening,  after  making  his  usual  call,  he 
told  a  neighbor  who  inquired  of  him  as  he  was  leaving, 
that  Dora  was  better,  and  he  believed  that  she  would  re- 
cover. 

That  same  night  she  died. 

Frank  Tappen  was  seen  hovering  about  the  house  where 
his  wife  was  sick,  at  midnight,  the  night  she  died. 

He  was  seen  to  enter  the  grounds  and  to  stand  beneath 
her  window  for  a  long  time.  Finally  he  was  seen  to 
enter  the  house  by  the  back  door,  and  twenty  minutes 
later  he  reappeared. 

Dora's  death  was  known  to  have  occurred  after  the 
clandestine  visit  of  the  husband.  Her  aunt  had  adminis- 
tered her  medicine  at  midnight,  and  had,  soon  after, 
dropped  into  a  slumber,  from  which  she  did  not  wake 
until  two.  She  had  then  gone  to  the  bed  to  administer 
another  dose,  and  had  discovered  that  her  niece  was  dead. 

Doctor  Agate  was  at  once  called,  but  had  averred  that 
he  could  do  nothing. 

He  pronounced  the  death  heart  failure,  resulting  from 
the  malady  from  which  she  was  suffering.  The  certificate 
I  was  made  out,  no  questions  were  asked,  and  Dora,  after 
being  kept  four  days,  because  her  aunt  had  a  horror  of 
anybody  being  buried  alive,  was  consigned  to  the  family 
vault. 

But  there  was  in  the  village  a  young  man  who  had 
deeply  loved  Dora  Lawrence. 

For  months  he  had  watched  developm.ents,  and  it  was 
he  who  had  gone  to  engage  Nick  Carter  to  work  upon  the 
case,  believing  that  a  crime  of  some  kind  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Months  before,  when  Dora  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Albany,  John  Burlington  had,  by  the  merest  chance, 
learned  that  she  was  an  inmate  of  Doctor  Agate's  house. 
From  that  moment  he-  had  watched  with  close  attention 
but  with  little  result. 

Such  was  the  story  that  Chick  learned,  partly  from 
John  Burlington,  but  chiefly  through  his  own  efforts,  and 
such  were  the  facts  as  he  related  them  to  Nick  Carter 
about  noon,  on  the  day  following  the  adventure  in  the 
vault,  adding  all  that  has  been  already  told  in  these 
chapters. 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  room  that  Nick  called 
his  study. 

"You  have  done  very  well.  Chick,"  he  said,  when  his 
assistant  had  finished ;  "as  well  in  every  respect  as  I  could 
have;  done ;  but  there  is  much  to  do  yet." 


"Lots." 

"What  is  that  you  are  keeping  back  from  me?" 
"Eh?" 

"You  heard  my  question.*' 

"You  must  be  a  mind  reader^  Nick." 

"I  am.   Speak  out." 

"I  am  not  exactly  keeping  anything  back,  but  " 

"Well,  but  what?" 

"I  have  a  strong  suspicion." 

"Ah !  what  is  it  ?    That  Tappen  is  not  so  crazy  as  he 
would  have  us  think?" 
"Yes,  that  is  one." 

"And  I  agree  with  you ;  but  we  will  touch  upon  that 
subject  later.    What  is  the  other?" 

"I  think  I  have  found  Doctor  Quartz." 

Nick  bounded  from  his  chair,  and  seized  Chick's  hand. 

"Good !"  he  said.  "That  means  ten  thousand  in  your 
pocket,  boy." 

"Bah!    I  was  not  thinking  of  that." 

"Of  what,  then?" 

"Wait ;  I  will  get  to  it.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions." 
"Fire  away." 

"When  did  Quartz  make  his  second  escape  from 
prison  ?" 

"About  ten  months  ago." 

"Hum!    Let  me  recall  the  circumstance.    Soon  ar^: - 
his  capture,  he  was  taken  violently  ill  ?" 
"Yes." 
"And  died?" 
"Yes." 

"And  the  body  was  given  to  his  friends?" 
"Exactly." 

"Just  as  he  was  about  to  be  buried,  the  chief  receive  '  a 
telegram  from  you,  advising  him  to  look  at  the  body  the 
last  thing  before  it  was  lowered  into  the  grave.  He  fo'- 
lowed  your  advice,  and  found  that  the  coffin  containe  l 
a  wax  figure,  weighted,  and  so  perfectly  made  as  almost 
to  defy  detection." 

"Right,  Chick." 

"Then  they  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  slippery 
doctor,  and,  up  to  date,  no  trace  of  him  has  been  found." 
"Precisely ;  go  on." 
"That's  all." 

"Oh,  no.  You  forget  that  two  thousand  dollars  re- 
ward was  offered  for  satisfactory  proof  of  his  death,  and 
ten  thousand  for  his  capture,  if  alive." 

"No,  I  don't.  Well,  I  believe  he  is  alive,  and  that  I 
have  found  him." 

"Where?" 

"In  this  case." 

"What!    Do  you  mean  Doctor  Agate?" 
"Yes." 

Nick  indulged  in  a  long  whistle. 
"Why  do  you  think  so.  Chick  ?" 

"Well,  chiefly  because  I  do.  This  is  about  the  only 
reason  that  I  can  give." 

"It  will  do  for  the  present.  To-morrow  we  will  look 
into  the  question.^  little  more  deeply." 

"We  will." 

"Now,  Chick,  how  did  you  happen  to  be  on  that  corner, 
near  the  cemetery,  when  you  heard  the  cries  for  help  ?" 

"I  had  .walked  part  v^ay  home  with  Tappen,  and  in- 
tended to  visit  the  vault  and  investigate  things  when  I 
left  him." 

"So  if  you  had  been  a  little  earlier,  you  would  have 
caught  the  body  snatchers  in  the  act?" 
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"Yes." 

"Can  you  account  for  the  screams  ?" 
'■1  wish  I  could." 
"So  do  I." 

"There  is  only  one  explanation." 
"And  we  both  know  what  that  is." 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  any  clew  whatever  regarding  the  identity 
of  the  body  you  found  in  the  casket  where  Dora's  should 
have  been?" 

"None,  except  that  her  name  was  Cora,  and  that  she 
has  been  upon  a  dissecting  table." 
"You  are  sure  of  that?" 
"I  am  positive." 

"The  clinic  meets  to-morrow  night?" 
"Yes." 

"We  will  be  there,  Chick,  for  further  instructions. 
Well,  Peter,  what  is  it?" 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir." 

"All  right.    I'll  be  there  presently." 

While  Nick  was  adjusting  his  dress  to  suit  the  occasion. 
Chick  went  to  the  peephole. 

When  he  again  faced  his  chief  there  was  a  broad  grin 
upon  his  face. 

"You've  got  another  case,"  he  said, 

"Ah !"  replied  Nick. 

"Yes.  This  time  it  is  a  mysterious  disappearance.  The 
man  waiting  for  you  is  the  stepfather  of  Frank  Tappen, 
and  he  wants  you  to  find  the  lost  millionaire."  I 
"Good!"  said  Nick;  "TU  take  his  case."_ 
They  both  laughed,  and  Nick  went  to  interview  his 
\:aller. 

Chick's  conjecture  proved  to  be  true. 

The  stepfather  of  Frank  Tappen  had  called  to  en- 
gage the  great  detective  to  find  his  wayward  son,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  young  man  had  not  been 
missing  twenty-four  hours. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  HOUSE  OF  IXEATH. 

It  was  just  dusk  on  the  following  evening  when  a  curi- 
ous-looking old  countryman,  accompanied  by  a  gawky 
youth  with  carroty  hair,  rang  the  bell  of  the  old  house 
where  Doctor  Agate  lived.* 

"Well,  I'll  be  gosh-darned !"  ejaculated  the  elder  man, 
after  he  had  waited  several  moments  without  receiving  a 
reply  to  his  summons. 

"What's  the  matter,  dad?"  asked  the  other  one. 

"S'posen  yewer  mother  Mirandy  wuz  jest  arter  havin'.  a 
shock!  How  in  thunder  dew  yer  s'pose  a  feller'd  git  a 
doctor  fur  her,  hey?" 

"Have  patience,  dad." 

"Waal,  I  shouldn't  think  the  doc  would  have  any  ef  he 
keeps  'em  all  a-waitin'— —  Hello !  Say,  Bill,  somebody's 
comin'." 

The  door  opened  and  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  un- 
commonly piercing  eyes  for  one  of  her  years,  stood  be- 
fore them. 

"Wanter  see  the  doc,"  said  the  elder/ man  shortly. 
"Walk  in." 

"Thankee.  Say,  jest  tell  him  that  Sile  Griffith's  called, 
will  ye?  Hello!  be  you  the  doc?"  as  they  were  ushered 
into  a  little  room  off  the  hall,  in  which,  before  a  desk  that 
was  literally  strewn  with  bottles,  empty  and  full,  an  aged 
man  was  seated. 

"Yes.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 


"This  is  my  boy  Bill." 
"Indeed." 

"Yas,  and  he  wants  ter  be  a  doctor." 
"Ah !" 

"I've  tried  to  convince  him  that  he's  a  tarnation  foo" 
fur  havin'  any  such  idea,  an'  I've  jest  brung  him  to  yo 
to  settle  the  biz." 

"My  dear  sir  " 

"Wait,  doc;  I  ain't  got  much  to  say,  and  when  I'mi 
done,  yew  begin.   Say,  ef  yew'll  take  that  boy  an'  set  himi; 
tew  studyin'  medicines,  an'  pizins,  an'  cuttin',  I'll  pay  .the 
bill.    Now,  ef  yew've  got  anything  ter  say,  hoop  er  up." 

"I  have  very  little  to  say." 

"Say  it."  - 

"I  cannot  take  your  son."  " 

"Can't!" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"There  are  many  reasons.   It  is  enough  that  I  cannot."^ 
"Won't,  eh?"  <!; 
"No,  if  you  put  it  that  way." 
"Blowed  ef  yew  will,  eh?" 

"Exactly,  blowed  if  I  will."  -  1 

The  farmer  turned  to  his  son  with  triumph  in  his  face. 

"There,  Bill,  what  did  yer  ole  dad  tell  ye,  hey?" 

"I  ain't  done  yet,  dad."  ; 

"Ain't,  hey?" 

"No." 

"What  ir  ye  goin'  ter  dew  now?" 

"Try  t'other  feller."  i 

"Wot!  over  to  the  ole  Morgan  place?" 

if  the  farmer  had  glanced  from  the  corner  of  his  eye,, 
he  would  have  seen  the  aged  doctor  give  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible start  when  he  asked  the  last  question, 

"Yep,"  replied  Bill. 

"But  ye  don't  even  know  who  the  feller  is." 
"I  know  wot  he  does." 

"Tut— tut,  Bill ;  ye  mus'n't  tell  all  yew  know." 

"I'll  tell  that,  ef  he  don't  let  me  in." 

"Of  what  are  you  speaking,  my  young  friend?"  asked 
the  doctor  blandly. 

"There,  Bill,  shet  up  now !"  exclaimed  the  farmer, 

"I  won't,  dad — that  is,  unless  I  kin  git  the  feller  to 
take  me  in." 

"In  where?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"To  the  Morgan  place," 

"Ah!  where  is  that?"  J 

"Over  here  a-  piece." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  be  taken  in  there?" 
"Cos  I  do." 

"Ah!  what  have  you  seen  there?" 
"Who  said  I'd  seen  anything  ?" 
"I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  have  you?" 
"I've  seen  enough." 
"Enough  for  what?" 

"To  make  him  take  me  in.  I'm  bound  tew  study  for  a 
doctor,  I  am." 

"How  much  will  your  father  pay  to  have  you  in- 
structed?" 

"Oh,  I'll  pay  the  bill !" 

"But  you  will  have  to  go  to  college  to  become  a  physi- 
cian." 

"Guess  1  know  that." 
"I'll  tell, you  what  I  will  do,  William." 
What's  that?" 

"I'll  take  you  to  study  with  me  for  a  week,  on  trial. 
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If  you  like  it,  and  I  like  you,  you  may  remain  longer. 
How  does  that  suit  you  ?" 
"Bully." 

"Very  well;  when  do  you  wish  to  begin?" 
"Now." 

"But  this  is  rather  sudden." 

"Look  here,  doc;  me  an'  dad's  had  a  row.  He  wal- 
loped me  fur  it,  too,  an'  I  ain't  a-goin'  hum  ag'in  till 
Fm  a  doctor,  yew  hear  me?  I'll  take  care  of  yer  hoss 
an'  do  the  chores  for  a  place  to  sleep  an'  suthin'  ter 
eat,  an'  dad'll  pay  fur  my  schoolin',  an'  I'll  begin  now, 
'r  try  t'other  place." 

"Very  well.    You  may  begin  now,  if  that's  the  case." 

"What's  the  bill,  doc?"  asked  the  farmer.  "I'll  pay  for 
one  week  now."  • 

"Ten  dollars." 

"What!" 

"Ten  dollars." 

"Whew !  It'll  cost  suthin'  tew  make  a  doctor  of  Bill, 
won't  it.  Waal,  here  yew  be.  Now,  Bill,  I'm  goin'  back 
tew  yew'er  mother  Mirandy,  an'  don't  yew  go  tew  makin' 
a  fule  of  yerself,  tellin'  'bout  that  Morgan  place.  Good 
evenin',  doc." 

The  farmer  walked  out,  untied  an  old  horse  from  the 
hitching  post,  and  drove  slowly  away  toward  the  country. 

But  there  was  a  smile  lurking  in  his  keen  eyes. 

He  was  no  other  than  the  detective,  Nick  Carter,  in  his 
favorite  disguise  as  a  farmer  from  "up  country,"  and  he 
had  just  seen  and  heard  that  which  pleased  him  greatly. 

"VVe've  got  him,  sure  enough,"  he  thought,  "for  if 
Doctor  Quartz  wasn't  the  fellow  under  that  snow-white 
wig  and  beard,  then  it  was  his  ghost.  Well,  I  did  think 
him  too  smart  to  swallow  a  bait  whole  like  that,  though." 

Events  proved,  however,  that  Nick  congratulated  him- 
self a  little  too  soon. 

The  doctor  had  not  taken  the  bait  as  freely  as  he  ap- 
peared to. 

As  powerful  as  a  veritable  giant  was  Doctor  Quartz ; 
stronger  even  than  the  great  detective  himself ;  as  keen 
is  a  razor;  as  quick  as  a  flash;  thoroughly  educated; 
noted  for  his  skill  as  a  physician;  as  perfect  an  adept  at 
lisguises  as  Nick  Carter ;  a  scholar,  and  a  man  utterly 
without  conscience  or  heart,  he  was  one  to  whom  even 
;he  keenest  of  all  detectives — for  Nick  Carter  had  no 
3eer— was  forced  to  accord  the  old  saying: 

"This  is  a  foeman  worthy  of  my  steel." 

Twice  had  Nick  been  pitted  against  him,  and  twice  had 
;he  \vily  doctor  been  placed  behind  prison  bars  by  the 
Little  Giant.  ^ 

'Both  times  he  had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and 
low  the  third  trial  of  shrewdness  and  cunning  was  inau- 
Ijurated. 

I  "Three  times  and  out,"  muttered  Nick,  as  the  old  horse 
logged  mournfully  along.  "I  guess  Chick  will  be  enough 
tor  him  at  that  end,  so  I'll  work  this  one." 

But  the  doctor  was  not  so  greatly  taken  in  as  he  seemed 
jo  be. 

I  Nick  Carter  had  no  sooner  left  the  house  than  he  mo- 
ioned  to  Chick  to  come  nearer. 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  Morgan  place,  William  ?" 
le  asked. 
"Nothm'." 
"Tell  me  the  truth." 
"I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  nothin'." 

"Ah !"  and  that  odd  smile,  which  somehow  the  doctor 
d ways  had  ready,  played  upon  his  face. 


"You  have  seen  strange  doings  there,  haven't  you?" 
Chick  nodded. 

"Dead  bodies,  and  so  forth,  eh?" 
Again  Chick  nodded. 

"Do  you  know  who  has  charge  of  the  place?"  / 
Chick  shook  his  head. 
"I  have." 

Chick  was  rather  surprised. 

"You  are  determined  to  study  medicine?"  continued 
the  doctor. 
'^Yessir." 

"Very  well.  You  may  begin  to-night.  I  will  take  you 
to  the  house  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  what  it  means  to 
become  a  doctor." 

"Yessir." 

Chick  saw  no  more  of  the  woman  who  had  opened  the 
door  to  admit  him,  until  at  ten  o'clock  the  doctor  woke 
him  from  a  feigned  sleep,  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
start. 

The  Morgan  place  was  an  old  house  of  the  colonial 
style,  and  stood  a  mile  from  the  village,  beyond  the  ceme- 
tery. ^, 

It  was  reputed  to  be  unoccupied,  and  thought  by  many 
to  be  haunted,  for  strange  sights  and  sounds  had  been 
seen  and  heard  there  by  belated  pedestrians. 

When  Chick  reached  the  carriage,  which  was  to  take 
them  to  the  Morgan  place,  he  was  about  to  step  in  when 
he  heard  a  voice  from  the  shrubbery  call: 

"William !" 

He  paused  and  looked  hastily  around. 
"William !"  repeated  the  voice. 

"That's  a  woman's  voice,"  thought  Chick,  and  he  said : 
-"Hello!   Wot's  wanted?" 

A  dark  figure  glided  from  the  shadow,  and,  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  drew  him  away  into  the  denser  darkness. 

"The  doctor  is  coming,  and  I  haven't  a  minute,"  she 
said.  IS 

"That's  so,"  responded  Chick. 

"You  must  not  go  to  the  Morgan  place  to-night,  young 
man." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because,  if  you  do,  you  will  never  leave  it  alive !" 
"Git  out!" 

"The  doctor  is  a  vill-ain." 

"Mebby  he  is,  ole  girl,  an'  ag'in,  mebby  he  ain't." 

"Listen  to  me." 

"I  am  listening." 

"He  means  to  murder  you." 

"To  murder  me!" 

"Yes." 

"How  do  you  know?" 
"I  know,  because  he  has  done  it  before." 
"You're  mistaken;  he  never  murdered  me  before. 
I  " 

"Oh,  listen  to  reason." 
"You  bet!" 

"Do  you  know  what  that  house  is  ?" 

"Yes — the 'Morgan  place." 

"It  is  a  charnel  house." 

"A  what !  ' 

"A  house  of  death." 

"Oh!" 

"Once  a  week  they  meet  there." 
"Who  meets  there?" 

"The)  doctor  and  his  pupils ;  but  do  you  know  what 
for?" 
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■  "No."  ■        ■  - 
"Shall  I  tell  you?" 
"Yes." 

"They  meet  there  to  dissect  human  bodies.  When  they 
are  without  a  subject  for  their  table,  they  make  one  with 
the  knife.  They  have  no  subject  to-night,  and  they  mean 
to  murder  you  and  place  you  upon  their  dissecting  table." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  DISSECTING  TABLE.  * 

Chick  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  think  when  the 
strange  woman  gave  him  this  warning. 

He  did  not  know  whether  to  believe  that  she  was  in 
earnest,  in  endeavoring  to  save  him  from  a  terrible  fate, 
or  whether  her  warning  was  only  a  part  of  a  deeper 
scheme  against  him. 

"Do  you  mean  that  when  they  kin  git  a  body  in  no 
other  way,  they  murder  somebody?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Have  they  ever  done  that?" 

"Often." 

"Often?" 

"Y^s,  a  dozen  or  more  times." 
"And  they  mean  to  murder  me?" 
"Yes,  they  do." 
"They  dassent." 
"Why  not  ?" 

"My  ole  dad'll  be  lookin'  fur  me." 
"They  wiir  murder  him,  too." 
"Not  much,  they  won't !" 

"Hush !  there  comes  the  doctor.  Run  while  you  have 
time." 

"No,  I'm  goin'  ter  stick." 
"Do  you  insist  upon  going?" 
"Yes." 

"To  be  murdered?" 

■  "Yes." 

"And  cut  to  pieces  and  fed  to  dogs  like  carrion?" 

"Say,  look  a  here,  ole  girl,  my  dad  has  tried  to  skeer 
me  outen  this  here  notion  o'  mine,  an'  ef  he  couldn't, 
by  gosh,  yew  can't,  an'  don't  yew  think  yew  kin !" 

Then  Chick  turned  and  climbed  into  the  carriage,  just 
as  the  doctor  reached  it,  his  case  of  instruments  in  his 
hand. 

The  drive  to  the  Morgan  place  was  accomplished  in 
silence. 

Chick  was  busy  thinking  of  what  the  mysterious  woman 
had  said — wondering  to  what  deep  plot  her  words  might 
lead. 

Suddenly  the  carriage  stopped. 

"We  get  out  here,"  said  the  doctor. 

"We  ain't  to  the  Morgan  place  yet."  ♦ 

"No,  it's  a  half  mile  further." 

"What  d'ye  git  out  here  fur,  then?" 

"Because  we  must  not  be  seen  going  to  thje  house.  It 
isn't  too  late  for  you  to  back  out  now,  if  you  care  to." 

"No.    I'm  goin'  ter  see  it  through."  / 

The  horse  was  driven  among  some  trees  and  tied,  and 
then  the  strange  pair  continued  their  journey  on  foot. 

The  house  was  soon  reached. 

It  was  dark  and  silent.  Not  a  sign  of  life  could  be  dis- 
cerned about  it. 

The  doctor  led  the  way  to  the  back  door,  and,  '^ijiaking 
use  of  a  little  key  that  he  carried  on  his  watch\'  chain, 
opened  it  and  entered. 


Chick  followed,  having  no  suspicion  of  impending  dan- 
ger at  the  moment. 

He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  man  as 
shrewd  as  himself,  and  as  unprincipled  as  he  was  keen. 

They  passed  through  the  door  into  total  darkness,  for 
the  doctor  quickly  closed  the  entrance  after  them. 

"Where  are  you,  William?"  he  said,  in  that  strange,! 
soft  voice  of  his. 

"Here." 

"Give  me  your  hand." 
"Why  in  blazes  don't  yew  strike  a  light?" 
"Presently,  William,  presently.    Give  me  your  hand, 
and  I  will  lead  you  to  the  light." 

Chick  extended  his  hand,  and  the  doctor  grasped  it.  j 
"Come,"  he  said. 

Then  they  walked  a  dozen  paces  or  more  through  dark- 
ness, so  dense  that  absolutely  nothing  could  be  seen. 
Suddenly  the  doctor  paused. 

"Stand  where  you  are,  William,  until  I  open  the  door,'' 
he  said. 

"Right,"  replied  Chick.  .  ■ 

The  doctor  dropped  his  hand,  and  moved  swiftly  awayi 
.So  did  Chick. 

He  did  not  relish  the  manner  in  which  he  was  being  in- 
troduced into  the  house,  and  there  was  a  tone  in  the  wily 
doctor's  voice,  when  he  told  him  to  stand  where  he  was; 
which  warned  him  not  to  do  so. 

His  hand  was  no  so.oner  released  than  he  steppec 
three  paces  backward,  in  the  direction  from  which  he  hac 
come. 

He  moved  quickly  and  silently,  and  yet  he  was  not  ar 
instant  too  soon. 

There  was  a  sharp  click  from  the  floor  directly  in  froni 
of  him,  and  instinctively  he  knew  that  he  had  been  stand- 
ing upon  a  trapdoor,  which  had  suddenly  fallen  open. 

Had  he  not  moved,  he  would  have  been  precipitated  into 
the  unknown  abyss. 

Simultaneously  with  the  click  there  came  a  flash  of 
light,  and  the  brilliant  ray  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern  was 
thrown  squarely  into  his  face. 

It  was  the  doctor  who  held  the  lantern,  and  he  laughed 
softly  when  he  saw  that  his  companion  had  not  fallen  into 
the  trap. 

"You  were  too  quick  for  me,"  he  said  coolly,  as  though 
referring  to  a  harmless  joke. 

"Yes,"  said  Chick,  just  as  coolly,  "and,  if  you  move 
an  inch,  I'll  be  too  quick  for  you  again.    I  know  you, 
Doctor  Quartz,  and  I  have  you  covered  through  myl 
pocket,  with  one  of  my  little  guns."  | 

"Indeed!    So  you  know  me,  eh?"  i 

"Yes."  _  _  I 

"Well,  the  recognition  is  mutual.  Did  you  and  Nickj» 
Carter  think  that  you  could  impose  upon  me  with  such  a  I' 
simple  trick  as  the  one  you  tried  to-night?"  j 

"Well,  we  didn't,  it  seems." 

"Not  quite— no." 

"Quartz,"  said  Chick  sternly,  "I  am  awfully  sorryi 
that  you  sprung  that  trapdoor  when  you  did." 
"Indeed!   Why  so?" 

"Because  it  compels  us  both  to  tmmask  too  soon." 
"Exactly." 

"And  I  am  obliged  to  put  the  shackles  on  you  too  early  io 
in  the  game."  I'l 
"Very  unfortunate,"  ironically.  8 
"Very — for  you."  •  ' 

/'So  you're  going  to  arrest  me?"  let 
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II 


■"Yes." 
"When?" 
"Now." 

Again  the  doctor  laughed  softly. 

"Do  you  think  that  I  will  wait  here  calmly  for  you  to 
put  the  bracelets  on  my  wrists?" 
"You  will  have  to." 
"Why?" 

"Because,  if  you  move,  I  will  kill  you  as  I  would  a 
^og." 

"You  will,  eh?" 
"Yes,  I  will." 

"Very  well,  I  won't  move." 
"That's  right." 
"Neither  will  you  take  me." 
"We  will  see  about  that." 
Chick  took  one  step  forward,  butpnly  one. 
As  he  did  so,  there  was  a  loud  report  from  behind 
where  he  stood. 

The  brave  youth  uttered  a  loud  groan.  Then  he  reeled, 
md  the  next  instant  fell  headlong  to  the  floor,  close  to  the 
Dpen  trap. 

For  a  second  his  body  clung  to  the  edges  of  the  opening, 
md  then,  as  the  young  detective  made  one  spasmodic 
ffort  to  save  himself,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  pitched 
forward  through  the  square  hole  into  the  darkness  below. 

A  loud  splash  and  a  smothered  cry  came  up  from  the 
depths  into  which  he  had  disappeared,  and  then  all  was 
still. 

Again  the  doctor  laughed. 

He  stepped  forward,  and  threw  the  rays  of  his  lantern 
into  the  abyss,  just  as  the  woman  who  had  warned  Chick 
not  to  go  to  the  Morgan  place  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
revolver  in  hand,  and  with  a  fiendish  glitter  of  hatred  in 
ler  eyes. 

"He's  done  for,  Zel,"  murmured  the  doctor.   "Did  you 
5hoot  to  kill  ?" 
"Would  I  shoot  for  any  other  purpose?" 
"No,  my  beauty,  I  don't  think,  you  would — and  you 
lever  miss." 

"Never.  I  would  that  the  other  one  had  stood  by  his 
side." 

"With  all  my  heart,  my  dear.   Still  I  think  it  was  fool- 
sh  to  shoot  at  all." 
^"Why?" 

"Pistol  shots  are  noisy." 

"Who  would  hear  them  in  this  place?" 

"Anybody  who  might  chance  to  be  passing." 

"Nobody  passes  here  at  this  hour." 

"Unless  it  be  Nick  Carter." 

"Bah !  I  hope  he  heard  it.  He  will  think  that  we  have 
.<illed  his  assistant,  and  he  will  force  his  way  in  here  to 
neet  with  the  same  fate." 

'  "Still,  my  dear,  a  shove  would  have  done  as  well." 
"A  shot  is  surer." 

"Well,  Zel,  shot  or  shove,  alive  or  dead,  nobody  who 
^ets  into  that  hole  can  ever  get  out  alive.  Come." 

With  his  foot  he  closed  the  trapdoor  with  a  bang,  and 
jed  the  way  into  an  adjoining  room. 

ji  It  was  a  strange  apartment,  and  in  it  were  half  a 
dozen  youths;  young  men,  some  of  whom  had  not  yet 
ittained  their  majority,  and  others  who  were  scarcely 
past  it. 

They  were  in  a  group  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  while 
between  them  and  the  door  by  which  the  doctor  entered 


stood  a  table  upon  which  something  covered  by  a  white 
sheet  had  been  placed. 

"What  was  the  shot,  doctor?"  asked  one  of  them,  as 
the  physician  entered. 

"We  are  getting  short  of  subjects  for  our  table.  I  was 
compelled  to  furnish  one.  A  detective  followed  me ;  he  is 
now  in  the  pickle,  clothes  and  all.   Are  you  all  here?" 

"No.    Tappen  hasn't  come." 

"We  will  wait,  then,  for  I  particularly  desire  his 
presence." 

"What  have  we  for  a  subject  to-night,  doctor?  You 
promised  us  a  treat." 

"You  have  not  looked  under  the  sheet?" 
"No." 

"Good !    We  will  wait  an  hour  for  Tappen,  and 

then  " 

"Then  what,  doctor?" 

"If  he  does  not  come,  we  will  postpone  our  work  until 
to-morrow  night." 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  doctor  said  that  he 
would  wait  for  Tappen.  At  twelve,  he  glanced  at  his 
watch,  and  then  at  the  sheet  which  covered  the  table. 

"Tappen  is  not  coming,"  he  said,  "and  I  " 

"Hark!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  students.  "He  is  com- 
ing." 

They  all  heard  a  door  open  and  close,  and  the  next 
moment  a  young  man  entered  the  room. 

"Just  in  time.    Tappen,"  they  cried,  in  chorus.  "The 
doctor  was  about  to  dismiss  us  because  you  were  not  here. 
Come!    Get  ready,  for  the  doctor  says  he  has  a  trer 
for  us." 

"Yes,  a  great  treat,"  murmured  the  doctor,  as  Tappe 
and  the  others  gathered  around  the  table. 

Then  he  motioned  to  the  woman,  who  seemed  to  act  : 
his  assistant,  to  remove  the  sheet. 

She  obeyed,  and  there,  arrayed  as  she  had  been  in  " 
coffin,  was  revealed  the  body  of  Dora  Lawrence,  as  bea 
tiful  in  death  as  in  life. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


ZEL,      THE    QUEEN,  -^Jswip 

There  was  a  strange  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  Doctor 
Quartz— or  Doctor  Agate,  as  he  was  known  by  the  stu- 
dents who  surrounded  him-^when  the  woman,  acting 
upon  his  instructions,  drew  the  sheet  from  the  face  of 
the  body  upon  the  table. 

He  bent  his  glance  fully  upon  the  last  arrival,  Frank 
Tappen,  and  the  tender  smile  which  usually  hovered 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  had  in  it  then  something 
that  was  sinister  and  forbidding. 

To  the  other  students,  the  sight  was  merely  that  of 
a  woman,  young  and  beautiful,  who  was  dead,  and  whose 
body  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  mutilate  when  it  should 
have  been  properly  prepared  for  their  use. 

As  it  wai',  they  uttered  exclamations  of  disappointment, 
for  they  plainly  saw  that  the  doctor  did  not  mean  to  use 
the  knife  that  night. 

A  subject,  fully  dressed,  laid  out  as  it  had  been  in  its 
coffin,  was  hfirdly  to  their  taste,  and  they  were  about  to 
ofifer  remonstrances,  w"hen  the  voice  of  Tappen  inter- 
rupted them. 

He  said  but  one  word,  and  yet  it  somehow  chilled  them 
all  by  its  coldness. 

He  looked  into  the  glittering  eyes  of  the  doctor,  and 
said  : 

"Well?" 
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"Do  you  recognize  the  face?"  asked  the  doctor  softly. 
1  es. 

"Who  is  it,  Tappen?"  asked  one  of  the  students. 
"An  old  schoolmate;  a  girl  whom  I  once  loved  and 
wanted  to  marry,"  he  said  coldly. 
They  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"Shall  we  proceed?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  voice. 
"You  have  no  objections?" 
"None." 

For  an  instant  the  physician  seemed  puzzled. 
Then,  suddenly  throwing  the  sheet  back  over  the  beau- 
tiful face,  he  demanded : 

"Why  were  you  late  to-night?" 

"I  was  detained." 

"Where?" 

"In  the  city." 

"By  whom?" 

"By  business." 

"Where  were  you  the  night  before  last,  at  midnight?" 
"In  the  cemetery." 
"With  whom?" 
"With  my  friend  Cheever." 
"Is  his  name  Cheever?" 
"No;  he  is  a  detective." 
Again  the  doctor  looked  puzzled. 
"Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  the  cemetery?"  he 
asked  presently. 
"To  New  York." 
"Why?" 

"To  mislead  the  detective.  Why  do  you  ask  these 
lestions?" 

"Because  I  believe  that  you  have  betrayed  us  all,  and 

cause,  if  you  have,  you  shall  be  the  next  one  to  go 

^n  that  table  where  your  schoolmate  now  lies." 
I  did  not  betray  you,  but  our  secrets  ar^  known.   W e 

e  not  safe  here,  and  you  know  it." 

"You  are  crazy,"  said  the  doctor,  speaking  with  strange 
leliberation.  ^ 

"No;  I  am  not  crazy.  I  have  been,  but  I  have  re- 
covered. I  believe  that  I  was  followed  to-night.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  remain  here  we  will  be  surrounded  and 
arrested  in  an  hour's  time.  However,  I  will  remain, 
if  the  others  do." 

But  he  had  said  enough  to  make  them  all  only  too 
anxious  to  go,  and  five  minutes  after  he  had  spoken  all 
had  departed  except  the  doctor,  the  woman  Zel,  and  him- 
self. 

"Why  do  you  remain?"  asked  Quartz  coldly. 
"Because  I  wish  to  ask  vou  a  question." 
"Ah!" 

"Why  did  you  put  Cora's  body  in  the  coffin  that  had 
been  occupied  by  my— by  her?"  pointing  toward  the 
sheet. 

The  doctor  chuckled.  ' 
"For  you  to  find,"  he  said  softly. 
"How  did  you  know  that  I  would  find  i':?" 
"Bah!    I  knew  it." 

"Who  screamed  that  night,  when  you  drove  away 
from  the  vault?" 
"Zel." 
"Why?" 

"Because  I  choked  her.  I  can  be  ugly  upon  occasion, 
Tappen,  and  being  questioned  does  not  improve  'my  tem- 
per.   Our  little  game  is  drawing  to  a  close."  j 

"Yes." 


"You  and  I  must  have  a  settlement."  ^ 
"When?" 

"To-morrow.    You  have  kept  me  waiting  until  you 
could  convert  the  securities  into  cash.    I  have  waited 
long  enough,  and  to-morrow  you  must  furnish  the  §mall. 
fortune  that  you  owe  me,  or — take  the  consequences;" 

"You  mean  this?" 

"I  do."  .  , 

"You  shall  be  paid  to-morrow." 
"Ah !"  .  . 

"On  one  condition." 
"What  is  that?" 

"That  you  take  Zel  and  leave  here  now." 
"Leave  you  here?" 
"Yes— with  her." 
"Alone?" 
"  "Yes." 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  be  left  here  alone  with  the  dead 
body  of  your  wife?" 

"It  is  enough  that  I  do  wish  it.  You  will  have  to 
oblige  me." 

"Have  to?" 

"Yes." 

"You  use  strong  words." 

"I  mean  them." 

"How  will  you  force  me?" 

"By  telling  you  that  you  will  lose  the  fortune  you 
covet  if  you  refuse." 

"Ah!  You  forget  what  such  a  refusal  would  cost 
you." 

"No,  I  do  not.    Go.   I  wish  to  be  left  alone." 

"What  if  the  officers  come?" 

"They  will  not." 

"Then  you  were  not  followed?" 

"No." 

"Before  I  go,  you  must  explain  one  thing." 
"What?" 

"Your  madness  in  the  vault." 

"Does  not  the  circumstance  explain  it?" 

"Only  partially." 

"I  can  explain  no  further.  I  was  taken  ofi  my  guard. 
I  got  out  of  it  the  best  way  I  could.  Now  go.  It  is 
one  o'clock,  and  I  must  be  alone." 

"One  more^^word,  Tappen," 

"Well?" 

"Do  you  fear  the  detective  who  caused  you  to  lose  your 
reason  the  other  night?" 

"No,  for  if  he  persists  in  annoying  me,  I  will  kill  him.' 

"As  you  killed  your  wife?" 

"Perhaps." 

"There  will  be  no  need." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  he  is  dead  already." 
"Dead!" 

Tappen  started  strangely,  so  that  the  doctor  glancei 
keenly  at  him,  as  he  said : 
"You  seem  shocked." 

"I  am  surprised.    When  did  he  die,  and  why?" 

"To-night.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  combination  o 
difficulties,"  and  the  doctor  laughed  softly.  "Cerebri 
concussion,  asphyxiation,  and  general  debility  superin 
duced  by  Zel." 

"She  killed  him?" 

"Bah  !  no ;  he  committed  suicide.  Well,  you  shall  havj 
your  way.    We  will  leave  you  here  with  your  wife,  an 
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to-morrow,  at  seven-thirty  p.  m.,  I  will  meet  you — 
I  where?" 

"Anywhere." 

"Good!    Here  is  a  card.    Come  to  that  address,  and 
ask  for  the  queen." 
"The  queen !" 

"Yes,  Zel.    She  will  conduct  you  to  me." 
"Is  Zel  a  queen?" 

"Ask  her,"  and  the  doctor  turned  away  and  left  the 
jroom. 

The  woman  Zel  lingered  long  enough  to  glance  search- 
lingly  into  Tappen's  face. 

"You  are  strange  to-night,"  she  said. 

"Strange?" 

"Yes." 
I  "Why?" 

"There  is  something  in  your  manner,  and — ^you  for- 
get me." 

Tappen  laughed  coldly. 

"Wait  until  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "when  I  c^ll  upon  the 
queen.    I  will  not  forget  you  then,  Zel." 

She  took  one  step  to  leave  him,  and  then  she  paused. 

"Do  you  let  me  go  in  this  way?"  she  asked  reproach- 
fully. 

"Yes,  to-night." 

"Why  to-night  more  than  any  other  ?" 

He  pointed  silently  toward  the  sheet. 

The  gesture  seemed  to  infuriate  the  woman. 

With  a  quick  motion  she  drew  a  poniard  from  her 
Dosom  and  leaped  toward  the  table  upon  which  the  body 
3f  Dora  was  laid. 

But  Tappen  was  before  her. 

He  sprang  between  her  and  the  'object  of  her  hatred, 
md,  seizing  her  wrist,  forced  her  back  again. 

"What  would  you  do?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Do !  I  would  drive  this  poniard  deep  into  her  heart.  I 
would  murder  her  soul,  if  I  could,  by  stabbing  her  dead 
pody  again  and  again.  I  hate  her.  I  hate  her,  dead 
hough  she  be." 

"There — there — Zel;  go,  now,  go!  To-morrow  night 
[  will  see  you,  but  " 

"Wait !"  she, exclaimed,  seizing  him  suddenly  and  press- 
ng  the  point  of  her  poniard  for  one  instant  against  his 
hroat.  "If  you  fail,  I  will  find  you,  and  though  a  thou- 
;and  furies  stand  in  the  way,  I  will  kill  you." 

Then,  without  another  word,  she  turned  and  fled  from 
he  room,  leaving  him  alone  with  the  corpse  of  the  mur- 
lered  Dora  Lawrence. 

The  entire  demeanor  of  Frank  Tappen  changed  as  soon 
.s  he  was  alone. 

He  sprang  to  the  table  upon  which  the  body  of  Dora 
-.awrence  was  lying,  and,  lifting  the  sheet  from  her  face, 
!te  tenderly  raised  the  lids  of  her  eyes. 

"I  believe  that  I  am  right,"  he  muttered,  under  his 
ireath,  "and,  at  all  events,  I'll  risk  it." 

He  stooped,  and  was  about  to  raise  the  body  from  its 
esting  place  upon  the  table,  when  suddenly  he  paused. 

"Chick !"  he  exclaimed.  "Where  is  he?  Did  that  ras- 
ally  doctor  speak  the  truth,  when  he  said  that  he  was 
lead?  If  he  is  dead,  his  body"  is  *  somewhere  in  this 
lOuse,  and  if  it  is  here,  I  will  find  it." 

The  man  was  no  longer  Frank  Tappen. 

The  whole  expression  of  his  face  had  changed,  and 
•Tick  Carter  stood  revealed. 

He  had  laid  his  plans  perfectly.'  He  had  secured  what 
iformation  he  could  from  Tappen,  and  he  had  guessed 


the  rest,  and,  with  nothing  else  to  guide  him,  he  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  dissecting  room,  had  been  received 
as  Frank  Tappen,  and  not  one  had  suspected  the  decep- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    BEAUTIFUL  FIEND. 

Nick  did  not  pause  long  when  he  remembered  what  had 
been  said  about  Chick,  but  went  to  work  at  once  to  rescue 
him,  or  to  find  his  body,  if  dead. 

But  first  he  was  resolved  to  make  sure  of  the  body  of 
the  girl,  and  therefore  when  he  left  the  room  he  carefully 
closed  and  locked  the  door,  placing  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  began  a  thorough  search  of  the  house,  using 
his  wonderful  little  lantern  to  light  his  way,  and  resolved 
to  find  ,some  trace  of  Chick,  if  there  was  one  to  be  found. 

He  knew  the  brave  young  assistant  well  enough 'to  be 
satisfied  that  he  had  gone  to  that  house  with  Doctor 
Quartz.  He  also  knew  that  he  was  not  there  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  character  of  Frank  Tappen. 

What  had  become  of  him  in  the  meantime  ? 

As  Nick  left  the  dissecting  room,  he  turned  directly 
toward  the  trapdoor  through  which  Chick  had  fallen  into 
the  brine,  after  being  shot  by  Zel. 

The  door  was,  however,  cunningly  concealed,  nor  was 
the  detective  looking  for  such  a  contrivance. 

His  foot  was  upon  it,  and  he  was  about  to  pass  on, 
when  two  things  attracted  his  attention. 

The  first  was  a  spot  of  blood  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary nail  head  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
other  was  a  slight  sound  such  as  a  rat  might  make  in  fall- 
ing into  a  cistern. 

The  latter  came  from  directly  beneath  his  feet,  and 
even  as  he  bent  forward  to  examine  the  blood  spot  more 
attentively,  he  listened  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound. 

It  was  strange  that  he  did  not  hear  yet  another,  but 
his  mind  was  so  occupied  in  his  quest  for  the  missing 
Chick,  and  he  was  so  sure  that  he  had  been  left  alone 
by  the  doctor  and  Zel,  that  he  had  no  ears  for  strange 
noises,  which  did  not  bid  fair  to  lead  him  to  the  hiding 
place  of  his  lost  friend. 

But  there  was  another  sound,  and  it  came  from  the 
room  that  he  had  just  left,  where  the  body  of  Dora  Law- 
rence was  lying,  covered  by  a  sheet,  when  he  left  her. 

The  noise  beneath  his  feet  was  repeated. 

The  splashing  of  water  reached  his  ears  a  second  time. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  looking  for  secret  doors,  it 
did  not  take  Nick  long  to  find  the  trap  through  which 
Chick  had  fallen. 

In  a  second,  he  raised  it  from  its  place,  and  threw  it 
back. 

As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  groan. 
"Chick,"  he  called. 

"Here,"  came  a  faint  response  from  the  depths  of  the 
black  hole. 

"Are  you  hurt?" 

"I  am — nearly — dead.    I — can't  last  much — longer. 
Help  me — quick." 
It  was  enough. 

In  an  instant  the  rays  of  the  light  were  cast  into  the 
hole,  but,  try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  discover  Chick. 

He  threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  and  held 
the  lantern  as  far  down  as  he  could  reach.  , 

Then  he  saw  him. 

Chick  was  at  one  side  of  the  loathsome  place,  and 
nothing  but  his  head  and  one  arm  were  visible  above  the 
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surface  of  the  filthy  Hquid  in  which  he  had  been  sub- 
merged. 

His  head  was  covered  with  blood,  and  his  right  hand 
was  grasping  a  slippery  projection  in  the  side  of  the  pit. 

"Help,  Nick/'  he  murmured,  again.  "I  am  almost 
gone." 

"Stick  to  it  a  minute  longer,  and  I  will  have  you 
out,"  replied  Nick  heartily. 

He  was  quick  to  think,  and  quick  to  act. 

In  approaching  the  house  in  the  character  of  Frank 
Tappen,  he  remembered  to  have  seen  an  old  ladder,  half 
hidden  in  the  grass  near  the  back  of  the  house. 

He  went  for  it  with  a  rush,  and  in  fifteen  seconds  he  ^ 
was  back  again  with  the  article  in  his  grasp. 

To  place  one  end  of  it  in  the  hole  was  but  the  work 
of  an  instant. 

Then  he  began  his  descent. 

Ah,  what  a  foul  and  loathsome  smelling  place  it  was 
into  which  he  descended. 

But  he  thought  nothing  of  that,  for  his  object  was  to 
save  Chick  from  a  terrible  death. 

Down  into  the  darkness,  lantern  in  hand,  he  went,  and 
as  he  descended,  a  form,  robed  in  black,  glided  through 
another  door,  and  bent  over  the  trap. 

It  was  the  figure  of  Zel. 

There  was  a  fiendish  smile  upon  her  face,  and  her 
breath  came  in  gasps  like  one  who  is  gloating  over  a 
longed-for  opportunity. 

But  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
left  Nick  in  the  dissecting  room  a  marvelous  change  had 
taken  place  in  her  appearance. 

Then  she  had  been  a  woman  of  middle  age,  with  traces 
of  a  lost  beauty  upon  her  features;  but  withal,  there  had 
been  something  revolting  and  forbidding  about  her. 

Now,  all  that  was  changed. 

The  gray  hair  had  disappeared;  the  teeth  which  form- 
erly had  been  "blocked"  out  had  reappeared,  and  as  she 
leaned  over  the  abyss  into  which  the  two  detectives  had 
been  forced,  one  could  see  that  she  was  marvelously  beau- 
tiful. 

The  contour  of  her  face  was  perfect,  and  she  looked 
like  the  queen  of  furies,  as  she  gloated  over  the  double 
crime  that  she  was  about  to  commit. 

"So,"  she  murmured,  "I  have  them  both;  they_  are 
at  my  mercy,  they  are  both  in  the  black  hole,  and  neither 
shall  ever  come  forth  alive  !" 

A  beautiful  fiend,  she  was ;  nothing  less. 

In  the  meantime.  Nick  was  steadily  approaching  nearer 
to  his  friend. 

"Patience,  Chick!"  he  called.  "One  second  more,  and 
I  will  have  you." 

He  reached  the  edge  of  the  foul  liquid. 

Then,  with  extended  arm,  he  seized  Chick  by  the  collar, 
and  dragged  him  upon  the  ladder  at  his  side. 

Chick  was  rescued,  for  the  moment,  but  the  reaction 
was  too  great  for  him. 

No  sooner  did  he  feel  the  detective's  firm  grasp  upon 
him,  than  the  little  remaining  strength  that  was  his  de- 
serted him,  and  he  fainted. 

With  a  quick  motion,  Nick  drew  him  up  so  that  he  could 
pass  his  arm  around  the  unconscious  body  of  his  friend, 
and  then,  with  one  arm  supporting  Chick,  and  the  other 
holding  the  trusty  little  lantern,  he  began  to  make  his 
precarious  way  toward  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

But  he' had  not  taken  a  step  before  a  sharp  voice  bade 
him  stop. 


With  a  start  he  raised  his  eyes. 

There  in  the  opening  above  him  was  a  face  at  once  so 
beautiful  and  so  fiendish,  and  at  the  same  time  so  strange, 
that  he  paused. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Don't  you  know?" 

"No." 

"I  am  Zel."  ' 

"Zel!" 

"Yes." 

"But' Zel  is—" 

"Bah !  Nick  Carter,  you  are  a  fool,  after  all.  Had  yoi 
asked  to  see  my  face  to-night,  when  we  were  for  a  moment 
alone  together,  I  would  not  have  suspected  you.  But  yoi 
did  not,  and  I  returned,  and  now,  strong  as  you  are,  you 
are  utterly  at  my  mercy." 

It  was  true,  and  Nick  shuddered  in  spite  of  himself  as 
he  realized  it. 

If  Chick  were  only  conscious  there  would  be  som{ 
chance  against  this  woman  fiend. 

But  he  was  not.  ! 

To  release  his  hold  upon  the  faithful  but  insensible 
Chick  would  be  to  allow  him  to  slide  back  into  the  hor- 
rible pit  beneath  them,  from  which  he  could  never  be 
rescued. 

And  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  detective. 

He  was  at  the  woman's  mercy,  unless  he  dropped  the 
body  of  his  friend,  and  that  he  at  once  resolved  that  he 
would  not  do. 

'Tf  Chick  must  die,  I  will  die  with  him,"  he  thought. 

Then  the  woman  laughed — a  low,  musical  ripple  like  the 
rufBe  which  precedes  a  hurricane  upon  the  water.  , 

"Do  you  realize  that  you  are  at  my  mercy?"  she  asked! 
slowly,  and  with  evident  delight  in  her  words. 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  think  that  you  can  make  terms  with  me?  ' 
"No." 

"How  well  you  know  rfte,  Nick  Carter." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Nick.  ; 

"I  am  going  to  kill  you." 

"How?" 

"So." 

She  held  a  bottle  over  his  head  and  laughed  agam, 
fiendishly  it  seemed,  and  yet  as  softly  as  an  houri. 
"Do  you  know  what  this  is?"  she  askgd.  \ 
"I  can  guess,"  he  replied.  i 
"Guess,  then." 
"It  is  vitriol." 

"What  a  good  guesser  you  are,  Nick  Carter.   Do  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  it  ?" 
"No." 

"Shall  I  tell  you?" 
"Yes." 

"I  am  going  to  pour  it  over  you  where  you  stand.  It  is 
surer  and  more  silent  than  firearms.  Molten  lead  is 
cooling  when  compared  with  vitriol," 

"Are  you  a  fiend,  woman?" 

"Yes ;  listen :  When  the  liquid  strikes  you  it  will  burn,  ' 
burn,  burn!  You  will  shriek  with  agony  and  horror,r 
and  I  will  laugh  with  glee.  .  \[ 

"Then  I  will  pour  still  more  upon  you.    In  your  suf-  • 
fering  you  will  drop  your  friend  into  the  brine,  you  wil'  j 
release  your  hold  upon  the  ladder  to  dig  this  liquid  fin 
from  your  eyes,  but  you  will  dig  your  eyes  out  instead  ^ 
and  then,  then,  you  will  fall  down  and  die."  I 

And  she  laughed  again. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BAtK  FROM  THE  GRAVE. 

Even  the  great  detective,  strong-nerved  as  he  was, 
could  not  repress  a  shudder  of  horror  at  the  words  of 
the  woman  bending  over  him,  for  he  reaHzed  that  she 
meant  every  word  that  she  uttered,  and  that  there  was 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  into  which  he  had  thrust 
himself. 

"See  I"  she  cried,  holding  the  deadly  bottle  above  him, 
and  tipping  it  until,  involuntarily,  a  drop  fell  out. 

It  was  but  a  single  drop,  but  it  struck  him  upon  the  back 
of  his  neck  beneath  the  collar  of  his  coat,  burning  like 
a  drop  of  molten  lead. 

He  gritted  his  teeth  and  bore  it,  making  no  sign,  for  he 
plainly  saw  that  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  dropped  it. 

Did  she  but  know  it,  the  accident  would  have  been 
another  fiendish  suggestion  to  her,  and  she  would  have 
continued  to  let  it  fall,  drop  by  drop,  imtil  she  tortured 
him  to  death. 

He  realized  that  fully,  and  made  no  sign. 

"See !"  she  repeated.  "The  cork  is  out,  and  I  am  tip- 
ping the  bottle.    Why  don't  you  beg  for  mercy?" 

"Why  should  I?" 

"I  might  grant  it." 

"I  think  you  are  a  she-devil." 

"Yes,  and  a  beautiful  one,  too,  am  I  not?" 

Nick  shuddered. 

"Beg!"  she  demanded,  but  Nick  was  silent. 

"Beg!"  she  repeated.  "I  want  to  hear  you  plead  for 
mercy.  Beg,  and  I  will  give  you  as  much  time  as  you 
use  in  pleading.    Beg,  or  I  will  burn  you  now." 

Suddenly  Nick  started. 

He  was  looking  up  into  the  woman's  face,  which  he 
could  see  by  the  light  of  her  own  lantern. 

Beyond  her,  in  the  gloom  of  the  room  above,  he  saw 
something  which  sent  one  ray  of  hope  like  a  dart  through 
his  bosom, 

"Woman,"  he  cried,  seeking  only  to  gain  a  moment's 
time,  "have  you  no  heart?" 
She  laughed  softly. 

"Ah !"  she  cried,  "the  great  detective  pleads  for  mercy 
from  Zel." 

"Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?"  asked  Nick.  "Do  you  have 
no  fear  that  I  will  haunt  you  after  this  night's  work?" 

"Bah  !"  she  cried  derisively,  and  laughed  again. 

"Do  you  not  fear  the  ghosts  of  your  victims?  Do  you 
not  tremble  in  dread,  lest  Dora  Lawrence  should  hover 
over  you?" 

"Dora  Lawrence!    Why  should  she  haunt  me?    I  had 
no  hand  in  her  death." 
"Who  had?" 
"Do  you  want  to  know?" 
"Yes." 

"Your  old  friend  Quartz  killed  her  with  one  of  his 
mixtures,  and  he  made  her  fool  of  a  husband  believe  that 
lie  did  it." 

"But  if  her  spirit  walked,"  persisted  Nick,  in  a  strange 
tone,  as  though  his  words  were  meant  as  a  suggestion;  "if 
she  knew  that  you  held  a  bottle  of  deadly  liquid  poised 
over  my  head,  over  the  heads  of  those  who  have  tried  to 
save  her ;  if  she  hovered  above  you  at  this  moment,  know- 
ing that,  would  she  not  seize  the  bottle  and  wrench  it 
from  your  hand?" 

Zel  laughed ;  but  even  as  she  did  so,  an  arm  was  thrust 
past  her  head. 

The  hand  seized  the  bottle,  and  tore  it  from  her  grasp. 


partially  overturning  it,  and  causing  some  of  the  fiery 
liquid  to  be  spilled  upon  her  own  beautiful  neck. 

She  uttered  one  loud  shriek  of  terror  and  of  agony. 

With  a  cry  that  rang  and  rerang  through  the  house, 
she  started  to  her  feet  and  reeled  backward  against  the  ,i 
wall,  while  scream  after  scream  hissed  from  between  her  1 
lips. 

The  instant  that  the  hand  was  stretched  forward  to 
seize  the  bottle,  Nick  Carter  acted. 

He  knew  that  there  would  be  no  time  to  lose,  and  by 
superhuman  effort  he  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  just  as 
Zel  reeled  against  the  wall,  overcome  by  agony  and  terror. 

The  figure  of  Dora  Lawrence  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room  in  all  the  fine  array  of  her  burial  dress,  just  as 
she  had  risen  from  the  table  where  Nick  had  seen  her  last. 

One  hand  held  the  bottle  which  she  had  torn  from  Zel, 
and  the  other  still  grasped  the  sheet  with  which  she  had 
been  covered  when  she  had  lain  upon  the  table  in  the  dis- 
secting room. 

But  the  sheet,  and  the  arm  that  held  it,  were  dripping 
with  blood,  and  the  hilt  of  the  same  jeweled  poniard 
which  Nick  had  seen  in  the  hand  of  Zel  earlier  that  night 
protruded  from  the  inner  side  of  her  arm  near  the 
shoulder. 

Like  a  flash,  Nick  saw  through  it  all. 
When  Zel  had  returned,  she  had  crept  into  the  dissect- 
ing room. 

Not  finding  him  there,  she  had  carried  out  the  fiendish 
purpose  which  she  had  sought  to  accomplish  before — 
that  of  stabbing  the  dead  body  of  the  beautiful  Dora. 

But  in  the  dark,  her  aim  had  not  been  sure,  and  instead 
of  piercing  the  heart,  as  she  had  intended,  the  poniard  had 
penetrated  the  inner  side  of  Dora's  arm. 

Then  the  woman  had  crept  away  again  in  search  of 
Nick. 

But  Dora  was  not  dead. 

The  victim  of  one  of  Doctor  Quartz's  potions,  she  v^'as 
in  a  state  so  closely  resembling  death  that  all  had  been 
deceived. 

The  stab,  in  opening  a  vein,  had  revived  her. 

With  returned  consciousness,  though  dazed  and  be- 
wildered, she  had  started  up  and  wandered,  with  the  sheet 
grasped  tightly  in  her  hand,  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
of  voices,  and  she  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  Nick 
Carter  from  an  awful  death. 

His  words  had  told  her  what  to  do,  and  although 
scarcely  conscious,  she  had  acted. 

As  Nick  leaped  from  the  trapdoor  with  Chick  in  his 
arms,  Zel,  who  was  suffering  untold  tortures  from  the 
burning  liquid  that  had  been  spilled  upon  her  neck,  sud- 
denly leaped  away  from  the  corner  in  which  for  an  in- 
stant she  had  been  crouching. 

Again  she  drew  the  weapon  with  which  she  had  fired 
upon  Chick,  and  so  nearly  ended  his  life. 

But  this  time  the  object  of  her  attack  was  Dora  Law- 
rence. 

With  a  cry  more  resembling  the  scream  of  a  cougar 
than  anything  else,  she  leaped  forward  until  the  muzzle 
of  the  pistol  was  pressed  almost  against  the  unfortunate 
girl's  breast. 

Then  she  pulled  the  trigger. 

But  the  weapon  was  not  discharged,  and  now,  utterly 
beside  herself  with  fury,  she  turned  just  as  Nick  leaped 
toward  her,  and,  seizing  the  bottle  from  Dora's  almost 
senseless  hand,  she  cast  it  with  all  of  her  strength 
straight  at  the  detective's  face. 
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It  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  he  staggered  back- 
ward from  the  shock  of  the  blow. 

But  the  bottle  had  turned,  and  although  the  terrible 
liquid  was  spilled,  it  did  not  touch  him. 

Then  before  he  could  recover  m  time  to  seize  her,  Zel 
turned  and  with  another  shriek  she  darted  through  the 
door  which  Nick  had  left  ajar,  when  he  had  brought  the 
ladder  with  which  to  rescue  Chick,  and  disappeared. 

After  her  went  Nick,  but  Zel  had  come  prepared,  and 
when  he  reached  the  outer  air,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  upon  the  roadway,  and  he  knew  that  the 
woman  had,  for  the  time,  at  least,  escaped. 

Her  black  horse  had  been  ready,  and,  with  two  bounds 
after  leaving  the  doorway,  she  was  upon  his  back  and 
galloping  at  a  furious  pace  from  the  scene. 

Nick  hurried  back  into  the  house., 

There  upon  the  floor,  was  stretched  Dora  Lawrence 
in  a  dead  swoon,  while  Chick  was  just  opening  his  eyes, 
to  consciousness. 

In  an  instant,  the  detective  decided  what  to  do. 

He  bent  over  Chick,  and  held  a  flask  of  brandy  to  his 
Hps. 

"Are  you  all  right,  lad  ?"  he  said.     .  _ 
"Yes  " 

"Then  I  am  going.  Stay  here  with  this  girl,  and  I 
will  send  somebody  to  your  assistance  at  once.  Be  on 
your  guard,  for  there  is  need  of  it." 

It  required  but  a  moment  for  him  tg  bind  a  handker- 
chief tightly  upon  Dora's  arm  above  the  wound. 

Then,  withdrawing  the  poniard,  he  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket  and  darted  away. 

Down  the  road  through  the  darkness,  toward  the  vil- 
lage, he  sped  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  for  he  knew  that  he 
must  reach  the  village  without  delay. 

On  on,  pausing  but  once,  when  he  was  passing  the 
house  of  a  worthy  practitioner  of  medicine,  to  whom  he 
hastily  related  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  having 
enjoined  secrecy  for  the  present,  sent  him  posthaste  to 
the  Morgan  place  to  care  for  Dora  and  Chick. 

Then  on  again,  never  pausing  until  he  reached  the 
house  where  Doctor  Quartz  masqueraded  as  the  aged 
Doctor  Agate. 

When  he  reached  the  front  door  he  did  not  ring  for  ad- 
mittance. 

His  peculiar  little  instrument  before  which  all  locks 
^vere  of  no  avail  was  brought  forth,  and  the  next  minute 
he  passed  into  the  house,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"Am  I  too  late?"  he  murmured,  "or  shall  I  find  them 
here?" 

He  paused  and  listened  intently. 

For  a  moment,  there  was  not  a  sound,  and  then  he 
fancied  that  he  could  hear  a  faint  noise  from  the  room 
over  his  head. 

As  silently  as  a  shadow  he  stole  up  the  stairs,  and,  find- 
ing the  door  which  communicated  with  the  room  from 
which  the  noise  had  emanated,  he  stretched  himself  upon 
the  floor,  and,  placing  his  ear  against  the  threshold,  lis- 
tened. 

There  was  a  faint  sound  within  the  room. 
He  heard  it,  and  yet  he  could  not  for  a  moment  ex- 
plain it. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  he  noiselessly  turned  the  knob. 
There- was  no  sound,  and  the  door  swung  open  an  inch- 
enough  for  Nick  to  see  into  the  interior  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER*  X. 


FACE    TO  FACE;. 

When  Nick  Carter  saw  who  was  in  the  room,  a  smile  of 
triumph  lighted  up  his  face. 

Doctor  Quartz  was  there,  and  alon^. 
Moreover,  it  was  Doctor  Quartz  in  his  own  proper 
person,  just  as  Nick  had  first  seen  hsm  long  ago  m  San 
Francisco,  with  the  same  fat,  smiling'  face,  which  looked 
as  though  it  belonged  to  a  philanthropist,  instead  ot  a  ^ 
scoundrel  of  the  worst  pattern. 

He  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  with  his  feet  upon  a 
hassock,  while  in  one  hand  he  held  an  unlighted  cigar, 
and  in  the  other  a  match.  • 

He  was  chuckling  audibly,  and  that  was  the  noise  that 
Nick  had  heard  when  he  listened  outside  the  door. 
Suddenly  Nick  took  a  desperate  resolve. 
"I  will  have  it  out  with  this  villain,  once  and  forever, 
here  and  now,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Stepping  back  into  the  hall  until  he  could  work  without 
being  heard,  he  quickly  divested  himself  of  all  disguise. 
Then  he  approached  the  door  again.  _ 
He  was  about  to  place  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
most  desperate  and  accomplished  criminal  that  he  had 
ever  known,  and  that  upon  equal  terms. 

It  was  a  rash  move,  but  it  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Nick  Carter  was  apt  to  do. 

He  knew  that  Doctor  Quartz  was  as  strong  as  himseli, 
or  even  stronger,  but  the  Little  Giant  had  abundance  of 
confidence  in  his  own  skill  and  quickness,  and  he  was  re-  • 
solved  to  overcome  the  wily  rogue  on  even  terms,  or 
to  be  overcome  himself. 

Suddenly,  he  stepped  through  the  doorway  and  con- 
fronted the  twice-convicted  and  twice-escaped  murderer. 
"Good  morning,  doctor,"  he  said  coolly. 
Quartz  looked  up  without  moving. 
\  "Ah !"  he  said,  as  coolly  as  Nick,  "you  present  your- 
self unannounced,  Mr.  Carter." 
"Yes  " 

"You  have  the  drop  on  me  through  your  pocket,  I  sup- 
pose." 
"No." 

"Indeed.   Are  you  unarmed  ?" 

"No."  ,  1   .1   .  -f  T 

"I  thought  not.    You  were  about  to  remark  that  it  i 

moved  you  would  kill  me,  weren't  you?" 

"No."  ,  1  . 

"Ah !   Then  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  the 

temerity  of  your  present  conduct?" 

"Certainly.    But  first  let  me  ask  the  same  questions 

that  you  asked  of  me." 

"With  pleasure." 

"Are  you  armed?"  i  ^  i 

"Unfortunately  I  am  not.    You  have  no  need  to  ask. 

that  question." 
"Why?" 

"Because  if  I  were  you  would  now  be  dead. ' 
"I  would?"  ,  ^ 

"Yes.    I  should  have  killed  you  the  moment  you  en- 
tered the  room." 

"You  are  frank  about  it."         .      .    ,  ^ 
"Why  not?   It  is  your  Hfe,  or  mine,  m  the  war  that  we 

wage." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 
"I  know  it." 

"Why?"  ■  „ 

"Because  I  will  never  allow  you  to  take  me  alive. 
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;  "How  can  you  help  yourself  in  this  case?" 

'  "My  dear  fellow,  I  can  always  help  myself.  There 

[lever  was  a  time  when  I  could  not." 

"Still  I  shall  take  you  away  from  here,  alive,  and  a 
iDrisoner." 

"You  will  permit  me  to  differ  with  you." 

"No.   I  will  convince  you." 

"How?" 

"By  tackling  you  on  even  terms." 
-The  doctor  smiled. 

"Brave  talk,"  he  murmured.  "You  dare  not  get  within 
my  reach." 

.  "You  don't  know  me,  doctor." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do !  I  know  that  you  are  the  Little  Giant. 
I  know  that  you  are  a  man  of  remarkable  skill  and 
strength,  but  I  also  know  that  you  are  no  match  for  me." 

"You  think  so?" 

"I  know  it."  V 

"You  shall  have  a  chance  to  prove  it." 

"You  are  certainly  joking." 

"I  am  certainly  in  earnest." 

"Bah !   I  never  took  you  for  a  fool  until  now." 

"And  you  do,  now?" 

"Yes,  if  you  mean  what  you  say." 

"I  mean  it." 

"Good  .'  when  will  you  begin?"  - 

"Presently.    A  few  questions  first." 

"Wait.  Let  me  feel  assured  that  you  meant  what  you 
said  just  now,  and  I  will  answer  any  questions  that  you 
may  choose  to  ask." 

"How  shall  I  satisfy  you?" 

"My  weapons  are  yonder  in  that  drawer.   Place  yours 
beside  them,  and  I  will  believe  you." 
"Is  not  my  word  good  enough?" 
"You  have  not  given  it." 
"I  give  it  now." 

"You  will  not  use  a  weapon  against  me?" 

"No,  unless  you  use  one;  then  I  will." 

"It  is  a  bargain.   I  regret  that  we  cannot  shake  hands." 

"I  should  decline  the  honor,"  said  Nick  coldly. 

"Doubtless,"  and  the  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"What  are  your  questions  ?"  he  asked. 

"Did  you  expect  me  to-night?" 

"No.    If  I  had,  I  would  have  been  prepared." 

"Who  murdered  Dora  Lawrence?" 

"She  is  not  dead." 

"Not  dead?  I  saw  her  to-night  on  the  dissecting  table." 
"Did  you?  When?" 
"I  was  Frank  Tappen." 

"Were  you,  indeed  ?    You  did  the  part  well ;  well 
enough  to  deceive  me." 
"I  saw  her  there." 

"Nevertheless  she  is  alive,  and,  in  one  second,  if  she 
were  here,  I  could  prove  it." 
"How?" 

"By  opening  a  vein  and  drawing  blood." 
"Blood  will  not  flow  from  a  dead  body." 
"Hers  is  not  dead.   The  letting  of  blood  would  revive 
her.". 

"She  is  a  victim  of  your  skill  with  drugs  ?" 
"Yes." 

"And  you  made  Tappen  believe  that  he  had  killed  her  ?" 

"Yes." 

"How?" 

"By  giving  him  the  drug  to  administer;  by  telling  him 


the  truth  about  it,  and  afterward  pretending  that  I  had 
deceived  him." 

"He  believes  her  dead?" 

"Yes."  _  • 

"Why  did  you  not  really  cause  him  to  murder  her?" 
"A  mere  whim.   I  have  regretted  since  that  I  did  not." 
"That  you  did  not,  indeed,  kill  her?" 
"Yes." 

"Why  did  you  play  this  trick  upon  Tappen?" 
"To  get  him  into  my  power.    To-morrow  I  will  find 
him,  and  he  will  give  me  half  of  his  fortune." 
"You  forget  that  you  will  be  my  prisoner." 
"No,  you  will  be  dead."^ 
"You  think  that  you  will  kill  me?" 
"I  know  I  shall." 
"You  are  confident." 
"I  am  positive." 

"How  did  you  get  Tappen  into  your  power?" 
"By  winning  his  confidence.    I  knew  that  he  wa«  mar- 
ried, and  he  brought  his  wife  to  me  " 

"Yes,  I  know  about  that." 

"And  about  the  restrictions  regarding  his  inheritance?" 

"Yes.  i  suggested  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  plan ;  to  bury 
her  and  save  her  from  the  tomb,  and  then  I  made  him 
think  that  she  was,  indeed,  dead." 

"What  would  you  have  done  with  her?" 

"Bah !  killed  her."  • 

"Where?  In  the  dissecting  room?" 

"Yes." 

"It  would  not  be  the  first,  would  it,  who  had  died 
there?" 
"No." 

"Who  was  Cora?" 

"Ah,  you  mean  Cora  Turner." 

"Yes." 

"Tappen  did  kill  her." 
"Indeed!   Who  was  she?" 

"Bah !   I  stole  her  in  New  York  from  a  worse  fate  than 
that  she  met." 
"Why?" 

"She  was  beautiful.    I  like  beautiful  girls.    I  like  to 
cut  them  up.   It  is  my  passion." 
"You  are  a  fiend." 
"Perhaps." 

"What  did  you  do  with  her  when  you  stole  her?" 
"I  thought  I  poisoned  her." 
"Thought  so !" 

"Yes.    For  once  I  made  a  mistake,  and  gave  her  the 
same  drug  which  Dora  Lawrence  took." 
"Ah!  then  she  was  not  dead?" 
"No." 

"You  believed  her  to  be  ?" 
"At  first,  yes." 
"And,  then  " 

"I  knew  that  she  was  not,  when  I  placed  her  upon  the 
table." 

"You  stole  her  simply  for  the  dissecting  table  ?" 
"Certainly." 

"You  say  that  Tappen  killed  her?" 
"Yes." 

"But  he  did  not  know  it?" 

"Not  until  the  deed  was  done." 

"Then  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime?" 

"No,  but  he  thinks  he  is ;  it  serves  the  same  purpose." 

"Who  is  Zel?" 

"Zel?   She  is  the  only  woman  I  ever  found  worthy  of 
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my  love.  She  is  more  beautiful  than  an  angel,  and  be- 
side her  I  am  a  saint." 

"She  loves  Tappen." 

The  doctor  bounded  from  his  chair. 

"You  lie !"  he  exclaimed.  "Come,  now.  I  will  answer 
no  more  questions,  for  I  must  go.  I  would  not  have  told 
you  all  that  I  have,  if  you  had  any  chance  of  leaving  this 
room  alive,  but  you  never  will." 

"Don't  you  think  so?" 

"No." 

"I  wish  to  ask  one  more  question?" 
"Ask  it." 

"Who  screamed  when  you  took  Dora's  body  from  the 
vault?" 
"Dora." 
"Why?" 

"Zel  stabbed  her  with  her  poniard  in  the  arm.  I  had  to 
give  her  another  dose.  Zel  thought  that  I  poisoned  her, 
then.    Now,  Carter,  are  you  ready?" 

"Yes." 

The  doctor  slowly  and  warily  advanced,  and  Nick  stood 
in  an  easy  attitude,  waiting. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  with  more  of  the  motions 
of  a  panther  than  of  a  man. 

Suddenly  he  leaped  forward,  but  Nick  was  prepared. 

As  the  doctor  attempted  to  seize  him,  Nick  leaped  to 
one  side. 

His  fist  shot  out,  and  the  doctor  received  a  terrific 
blow  upon  his  head. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  struggle  was  a  terrible  one. 

The  blow  which  Nick  dealt  the  doctor  at  the  outset  was 
given  with  all  the  force  that  he  could  command. 

It  gave  the  detective  some  advantage. 

But  the  doctor  succeeded  in  grappling  with  him,  and 
then  came  the  tug  of  war. 

Both  men  used  every  force  of  which  they  were  capable, 
and  both  sought  to  end  the  combat  quickly. 

The  doctor  had,  however,  overestimated  his  strength, 
and  Nick  had  underestimated  his. 

It  transpired  that  they  were  about  evenly  matched. 

At  last  they  fell  to  the  floor  side  by  side. 

Over  and  over  they  rolled  in  that  terrific  struggle. 

Suddenly  the  doctor  managed  to  break  partly  away 
from  Nick. 

With  a  quick  motion  he  thrust  his  hand  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat. 

Nick  saw  the  act,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  it. 
But  he  could  not. 

The  doctor  drew  forth  his  hand,  and  fierce  as  the 
struggle  was,  Nick  saw  that  he  held  a  scarfpin  in  his  grasp. 

On  the  instant  he  realized  that  the  little  pin  was  prob- 
ably a  deadly  weapon. 

The  tip  was,  without  doubt,  poisoned,  and  a  scrat<;h 
would  mean  death. 

By  a  violent  effort,  he  seized  the  doctor's  wrist,  and 
then,  before  he  knew  how  it  had  happened,  he  saw  the 
point  pierce  the  doctor's  shirt  bosom,  and  knew  that  it  had 
sunk  into  his  flesh. 

Instantly  the  doctor  ceased  his  struggles. 

His  limbs  seemed  paralyzed. 

"You  have  won,"  he  said.    "In  two  minutes  I  will  be 
dead." 

Nick  leaped  to  his  feet,  but  the  doctor  whispered : 
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"Bend  over  me."  f; 

Nick  did  so,  taking  care  not  to  become  the  victim  qI 
treachery. 

But  the  doctor  was  beyond  that. 

"Beware  of  Zel,"  he  whispered.  "She  will  murder  yo| 
some  day,  if  she  can.  Look  out  for  her.  She  has  been 
my  pupil,  and  she  knows  as  much  about  poisons  as  I." 

"Ah  !  Mine — has  been — a  stormy  life.  Remember— 
the  fate — of  Doctor  Quartz,  who  died — by  his — own 
poisons." 

He  opened  his  eyes  wildly,  and  stared  at  Nick  as  though 
he  would  say  more,  but  even  as  he  attempted  to  speak,! 
his  jaw  dropped,  and  he  was  dead. 


Frank  Tappen  was  not  crazy.  He  had  perfectly  simu- 
lated madness,  believing  that  he  was  a  criminal  and  that 
he  had  been  found  out  in  his  crimes. 

He,  like  the  other  students  who  frequented  Doctor 
Quartz's  dissecting  room,  was  innocent  of  any  intent  to 
do  wrong,  but,  led  by  the  powerful  will  of  the  doctor,  he 
had  long  stood  upon  the  precipice  of  crime. 

Dora  Lawrence-Tappen  soon  recovered. 

By  Nick's  advice  Frank  acknowledged  his  wife  and 
gave  up  his  fortune,  after  which  he  departed  with  her 
for  the  West. 

Chick  was  soon  all  right  again,  and  none  the  worse 
for  his  bath  in  the  filthy  brine. 

Zel  disappeared  utterly  when  she  rode  away  on  her 
black  horse  that  night,  and  Nick  had  too  many  weighty 
matters  on  hand  to  pursue  her  further  then.  But  he 
was  determined  that  some  day  he  would  bring  her,  beau- 
tiful as  she  was,  to  her  just  deserts. 

THE  END. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  which  ever  was 
submitted  to  Nick  Carter  for  solution  is  described  in  the 
next  issue  of  this  weekly.  The  story  is  entitled  "A 
Woman's  Stratagem;  or  Nick  Carter's  Boomerang  Trail" 
— Number  782,  to  be  published  on  December  23rd.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  famous  detective  on  any  other 
occasion  ever  found  himself  in  a  position  which  imposed 
such  a  terrible  strain  on  his  emotions  as  that  into  which 
he  was  forced  as  a  result  of  the  machinations  of  some  of 
the  friends  of  his  old  enemy.  Doctor  Quartz.  Don't  fail 
to  read  it. 


GREATEST  DUCK  COUNTRY. 

There  are  more  ducks  in  China  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Their  voices  are  a  familiar  sound  in  every 
town  and  country  spot  of  the  seacoast  and  the  interior  of 
the  vast  empire.  Even  in  the  large  cities  ducks  abound. 
They  dodge  between  the  coolies'  legs ;  they  flit  squawking 
out  of  the  way  of  the  horses.  Their  indignant  quack  will 
not  unseldom  drown  the  roar  of  urban  commerce.  Chil- 
dren herd  ducks  on  every  road,  on  every  pond,  on  every 
farm,  on  every  lake,  on  every  river.  There  is  no  back 
yard  without  its  duckhouse.  There  is  no  boat,  little  or 
great,  without  its  duck  quarters. 

All  over  the  land  there  are  great  duck-hatching  estab- 
lishments, many  of  them  of  a  capacity  huge  enough  to 
produce  fifty  thousand  young  ducks  every  year. 

Duck  among  the  Chinese  is  a  staple  delicacy.  It  i> 
salted  and  smoked  like  ham  or  beef.  It  is  served  ,  as  a 
delicacy  prepared  in  many  ways,  and  a  number  of  trav^ 
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elers  declare  only  the  Chinese  know  how  to  cook  and 
serve  a  nice  fat  duck. 

I  In  royal  households  and  among  the  very  wealthy  the 
duck  is  served  in  a  particular  style  in  honor  of  any  dis- 
tinguished guest,  and  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
eaten  it  say  it  is  far  beyond  anything  they  get  elsewhere 
in  the  way  of  prepared  fowl. 

i-  Many  ducks  are  exported  from  China,  and  it  promises 
;  to  be  a  growing  industry.  The  climate,  as  well  as  the  care 
of  the  fowls, 'is  said  to  produce  the  excellent  flesh. 

The  Porphyry  Box. 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

(A  Two-part  Story  — Part  I.) 

\    CHAPTER  I. 

MR.   LAZAROFF,  TRAVELER. 

About  seven  o'clock  one  evening  in  October  I  landed 
at  Hull  from  Rotterdam  with  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket, 
and  no  apparent  prospect  of  replacing  them  when  they 
should  have  been  spent  on  bare  necessities. 

A  week  earlier  I  had  sailed  from  the  same  port  in 
order  to  make  personal  application  to  a  commercial  house 
in  Antwerp,  with  whose  manager  I  had  been  in  communi- 
cation for  some  little  time  previously. 

I  had  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  employment 
in  my  own  country,  and,  as  I  possessed  a  good  knowledge 
of  French  and  German,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  might 
try  my  luck  in  some  of  the  commercial  centers  of^^the 
Continent. 

I  heard  of  a  house  which  was  in  want  of  an  English 
.correspondence  clerk,  and  after  some  negotiations  by 
letter  I  determined  on  running  over  to  Antwerp  in  order 
to  settle  matters  definitely. 

I  had  an  idea  that  if  I  presented  myself  in  person  I 
should  have  more  chance  of  success  than  by  writing  a 
score  of  letters.  Here,  however,  I  was  mistaken,  for, 
after  waiting  two  days  for  their  decision,  I  was  informed 
that  the  proprietors  had  decided  upon  engaging  the 
services  of  another  applicant. 

It  would  have  been  folly  to  have  remained  in  a  strange 
country  with  no  expectations,  and  with  such  a  small 
amount  of  mqney  as  was  then  in  my  possession,  and  I 
accordingly  resolved  to  return  to  England  at  once. 
'  I  bitterly  regretted  the  loss  of  the  two  or  three  pounds 
which  had  been  expended  on  my  journey,  and  was  only 
comforted  by  remembering  that  I  had  spent  them  in  an 
honest  endeavor  to  find  work,  and  that  I  might  have  been 
successful,  after  all,,  in  which  case  the  money  would  have 
been  well  laid  out. 

But  this  thought,  though  all  very  well  in  theory,  was 
anything  but  satisfactory  when  it  came  to  be  reduced 
to  practice,  for  the  fact  remained  that  there  I  was  in  Hull 
with  just  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  and 
no  immediate  prospect  of  earning  more  when  that  in- 
significant sum  was  spent. 

I  walked  away  from  the  wharf  in  no  pleasant  or  en- 
viable mood,  and  I  am  afraid  I  almost  encouraged  my- 
self in  dark  and  gloomy  thoughts. 

I  remember  wondering,  with  a  sort  of  grim,  cynical 
humor,  how  it  was  that  a  young  man  of  two-and-twenty, 
gtrong,  healthy,  fairly  well  educated,  and  with  three  years' 


knowledge  of  commercial  life,  should  find  it  so  very 
hard  to  get  on.  ' 

I  had  then  been  six  months  out  of  work,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  a  company  under  which  I  had  held  a  clerk- 
ship, and  I  had  exhausted  all  my  small  gavings  in  en- 
deavoring to  find  a  new  post. 

As  I  turned  my  last  few  shillings  over  I  wondered  if 
any  stroke  of  good  fortune  would  enable  me  soon  to  re- 
place them  with  others. 

It  would  have  to  be  soon,  for  I  had  absolutely  no  re- 
sources. 

I  had  sold  or  pledged  most  of  my  small  belongings  # 
in  order  to  raise  my  expenses  from  Leeds  to  Antwerp, 
and  if  I  meant  to  return  to  Leeds  that  night  from  Hull  a 
thitd-class  ticket  would  cost  almost  the  whole  of  my  re- 
maining capital. 

Yet  what  was  there  to  do  in  Leeds  if  I  returned? 

Why  not  remain  in  Hull  overnight,  and  have  a  look 
around  in  the  morning? 

There  were  shipping  offices  there,  mercantile  offices, 
merchants'  houses ;  surely  I  could  find  some  employment 
among  so  many  opportunities. 

It  was  worth  attempting,  at  any  rate ;  and  I  accordingly 
turned  away  from  the  station  and  retraced  my  steps  to- 
ward the  docks,  intending  to  find  some  third-rate  hotel 
where  I  could  obtain  cheap  quarters  for  the  night. 

I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Hull  at  that  time, 
but  I  remember  passing  along  White friargate  and  turn- 
ing ofif  to  the  right  by  a  narrow-street  which  led  toward 
the  great  church  in  the  market  place. 

It  was  very  quiet  there,  for  most  of  the  house^  seemed 
to  be  business  establishments,  and  were  closed  for  the 
night,  and  there  were  few  people  about. 

I  walked  along  until  I  came  to  the  back  of  the  church. 
The  wide  piece  of  ground  behind  the  west  door  was 
tenantless,  but  as  I  crossed  it  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
running  hither  and  thither  with  quick,  restless  movements, 
as  if  he  were  a  hound  that  seeks  eagerly  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  lost  trail. 

As  I  drew  nearer  to  him  I  perceived  that  he  ran  with 
his  head  to  the  ground,  for  all  the  world  like  a  dog  that 
sniffs  the  wind,  and  I  heard  him  muttering  and  talking 
to  himself. 

He  suddenly  caught  the  sound  of  my  footstep,  and  on 
the  instant  he  stood  erect,  with  his  head  slightly  inclined 
to  his  shoulder,  as  though  to«listen. 

There  was  a  lamp  some  thirty  yards  away,  and  as  I 
crossed  its  thin  stream  of  light  he  saw  me. 

With  a  bound  he  was  on  me,  and  had  seized  me  by  the 
lapels  of  my  coat  before  I  could  put  up  an  arm  to  keep 
him  off. 

I  uttered  an  angry  exclamation,  and  would  have  sHaken 
him  off,  but  he  stopped  me  with  a  gesture. 

"No — no — no !"  he  cried.  "I  would  not  hurt  you — I  am 
not  a  robber.  But  tell  me  you  have  found  it — ^you  have 
found  it,  eh?  I  will  give  you — oh,  any  reward  that^you 
ask — only  say  you  have  found  it!" 

I  had  taken  a  good  look  at  this  strange  creature  as  he 
spoke. 

The  faint  lamplight  showed  me  a  tall,  gaunt  man  of 
middle  age,  with  fierce  eyes  gleaming  from  under  an  old 
hat,  and  a  long,  straggling  beard  of  dead-black  hue  flowing 
about  his  chest.  " 

1  took  him  at  first  glance  for  a  madman,  and  shook  off 
his  arm. 

"Let go!"  I  said  roughly.   "I  haven't  found  anything." 
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"You  swear  it?"  he  cried.  "But  I  lost  it  hereabouts 
— it  must  have  been  hereabouts !" 

And  he  began  to  hunt  again,  circling  around  me  like  a 
terrier  that  smells  a  rat.   I  felt  my  curiosity  arising. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "what  is  it  you've  lost?  If  you've 
really  lost  something,  and  it's  so  very  valuable,  I'll  help 
you  to  find  it.  But  I  can't  do  that  unles?  you  tell  me  what 
it  is,  you  know." 

The  man  came  back  to  my  side,  evidently  trying  to 
master  his  emotion. 

He  lifted  his  shabby  hat,  and  I  saw  great  beads  of 
sweat  lying  thick  on  his  forehead.  He  pulled  out  a  hand- 
kerchief— a  great,  red-cotton  affair — and  rubbed  it  over 
his  face. 

"Pouf !"  he  said,  "I  am  losing  my  head — I  am  almost 
beside  myself.  I  have  lost  a  small  parcel,  a  package, 
about  as  big  as  that" — he  indicated  the  size  with  his 
hands — "and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  I  should 
recover  it.  I  had  it  safe  over  yonder" — he  pointed 
to  the  east  corner  of  the  church,  where  it  abuts  on  the 
market  place— "but  when  I  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
street  there" — he  indicated  the  street  which  I  had  just 
left — "it  was  gone.  It  must  be  some.where  between 
those  two  points.  I  think  I  lost  my  head  a  little  when 
I  found  it  had  disappeared,"  he  said,  smiting  his  forehead. 
"I  have  been  running  up  and  down — I  must  look  system- 
atically." 

"Well,  I'll  help  you,"  I  said,  feeling  somewhat  curious. 
"Just  a  little  package,  you  say,  about  that  size?" 

"Just  a  little  box  of  that  size,  tied  up  in  brown  paper. 
Find  it,  my  dear  sir,  and  I'll — ah,  you  shall  be  rewarded, 
I  promise  you." 

"Show  me  what  line  you  took  in  coming  across  here," 
I  said,  "and  then  I  will  go  one  way  while  you  follow 
the  other.  If  you  lost  it  in  this  square,  it  can't  be  far 
out  of  your  line  of  march." 

"I  came  straight  from  yonder  corner,"  he  said,  pointing 
toward  the  market  place,  "around  the  church  there,  and 
straight  across  here  toward  that  lamp-post.  I  had  it  at 
the  corner;  when  I  reached  the  lamp-post  it  was  gone." 

I  bade  him  go  back  to  the  corner,  and  examine  the 
ground  carefully,  while  I  returned  toward  the  lamp-post. 

The  light  was  dim,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  anything 
on  the  flagged  pavement,  and  ere  I  had  gone  many  steps 
I  had  to  have  recourse  to  a  box  of  matches  which  I 
happened  to  have  in  my  pocket. 

Oddly  enough,  as  I  struck  the  first  match,  and  stared 
at  the  little  belt  of  light  which  it  made,  my  eyes  fell  on 
the  man's  package,  lying  close  to  my  feet. 

I  laughed  at  the  vagaries  of  luck,  and  then,  without 
troubling  to  pick  it  up,  turned  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle. 

The  strange  man  was  not  thirty  yards  away,  and  on 
the  instant  he  came  running  to  my  side. 

I  struck  another  match. 

"Is  that  your  box?"  I  said,  indicating  the  parcel  at 
my  feet. 

Now,  if  I  had  been  struck  by  the  man's  behavior  and 
demeanor  previously,  I  was  simply  astonished  by  his  con- 
duct when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  insignificant-looking  little 
package  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  match. 

He  clutched  at  it  as  a  hungry  dog  snatches  at  a  bone, 
and  hugged  it  to  his  breast  with  such  a  sigh  of  relief  as 
I  had  never  heard. 

Then,  just  as  the  match  flickered  and  went  out,  I  heard 
him  gasp,  and  he  grasped  my  arm  and  leaned  his  weight 
upon  me. 


For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  going  to  faint,  but  he 
presently  revived  and  stood  erect  again,  though  he  still 
panted  for  breath. 

When  he  next  spoke  I  scarcely  recognized  his  voice ; 
its  tones  had  changed  from  nervous  fear  to  extreme  polite- 
ness. 

"I  am  more  obliged  to  you,  sir,  than  I  can  well  say," 
he  said.  "Pardon  this  momentary  indisposition.  .  I  have 
passed  through  a  very  trying  experience,  and  I  fear  my 
nerves  are  not  what  they  once  were.  I  shall  be  better 
presently.  Do  you  mind  giving  me  your  arm  across  the 
square  toward  yonder  lamp?" 

Somewhat  dubious,  but  undoubtedly  inquisitive,  I  gave 
him  the  help  he  asked  for,  and  we  walked  slowly  to  the 
street  corner  which  I  had  left  some  ten  minutes  previously. 

There  my  companion  paused,  and  in  the  full  light  of  the 
lamp  looked  me  carefully  over,  while  I  as  carefully  scru- 
tinized him. 

I  then  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  forty  or  forty-five 
years  of  age,  tall,  swarthy,  black-bearded,  keen  of  eye,  and 
dressed  in  a  large  flowing  cape  of  dark  cloth,  which  com- 
pletely enveloped  him. 

Not  an  Englishman,  I  decided;  and  yet  his  English 
was  perfect,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  a  foreign  accent  in  it. 

"I  spoke  of  reward  just  now,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
completed  his  inspection  of  me;  "but,  really,  I  scarcely 
know  in  what  form  to  ofifer  it  to  you.  -Of  course,  I 
couldn't  see  what  you  were  in  the  dim  light  over  there." 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  I,  laughing.  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  he  was  trying  to  get  out  of  his  promise. 
"That  doesn't  matter  at  all.  Glad  you've  found  your 
lost  property.    Good  night." 

I  was  moving  away,  but  he  laid  a  hand  on  my  arm. 

"Stop,"  he  said,  "you  don't  go  like  that.    If  you  had 
any  idea  of  what  a  service  you  have  done  me — will  you 
come  and  share  my  supper?"  he  said,  suddenly  interrupt-, 
ing  himself. 

I  reflected  for  a  moment.  Surely,  I  thought,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  accepting  the  man's  invitation.  It 
would  save  my  own  pocket. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.    "Come — I  am  staying 
at  the  Station  Hotel — you  won't  mind  walking  there  , 
with  me?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  1. 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  introduce  ourselves,"  he  said, 
as  we  turned  into  Whitefriargate.  "I  am  Melchior  Laza- 
roff." 

There  was  something  in  the  way  he  pronounced  his 
name  that  made  me  think  he  must  be  some  person  of 
distinction. 

But  the  names  were  unknown  to  me;  they  were  cer- 
tainly strange  to  the  commercial  world,  whatever  they 
might  be  to  the  worlds  of  science,  or  art,  or  letters. 

"My  narne  is  Stephen  Merrill,"  I  said. 

"Well,  Mr.  Merrill,  you  have  done  me  a  great  service. 
I  perceive  that  you  do  not  know  me  by  name.  You  will 
know  more  of  the  name  in  a  week  or  two.  I  have  just 
returned  to  Europe  from  one  of  the  most  important  ex- 
plorations of  Central  Australia  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted." 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  very  ignorant,"  I  answered.  "But 
I  have  really  been  too  much  engaged  in  my  own  affairs 
lately  to  read  the  newspapers — except  the  advertisement 
columns,"  I  added,  with  a  grim  laugh. 

He  gave  me  a  keen  look.    "Oh !"  he  said.    "Well — 
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shall  tell  me  all  about  that  over  our  supper.  Excuse 
ine — I  mean  quite  well  by  you — are  you  down  on  your 
juck,  as  you  English  say?" 
I  "Pretty  well  so,"  I  replied. 
:  Mr.  Lazaroff  rubbed  his  hands. 

I  "I'm  glad  chance  threw  you  in  my  way,"  he  said. 
■'You've  done  me  a  greater  service  than  you  imagine,  and 
[  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  something  for  you.  But 
Here  we  are  at  the  hotel ;  I  shall  take  you  up  to  my  room 
it  once,  and  we  will  have  a  wash  while  supper  is  being 
served." 

I  perceived  that  the  servants  of  the  hotel  knew  Mr. 
Lazaroff,  and  had  much  respect  for  him. 

He  divested  himself  of  his  sweeping  cloak  and  shabby 
lat  in  the  hall,  and  reveale^^  a  well-knit  figure  clad  in  a 
nuch-worn  gray  suit.  * 

If  you  had  met  him  in  the  street,  and  judged  him  by  the 
:lothes,  you  would  have  said  that  he  was  either  very  poor 
3r  very  rich. 

A  poor  man  would  have  worn  such  clothes  from  neces- 
sity, a  rich  man  might  wear  them  from  choice  or  whim, 
secure  in  his  own  position. 

I  gathered  tha|:'  my  host  was  a  rich  man ;  the  bowing  and 
subservient  satellites  who  waited  upon  us  at  the  hotel 
would  not  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  a  poor  one. 
j  Nor  would  a  poo^  man  have  been  able  to  afford  such 
a  meal  as  we  presently  sat  dQwn  to.  There  were  dishes 
of  which  I  had  never  heard,  and  wines  of  which  I  had 
ioften  heard  but  never  tasted. 

I  I  had  fared  somewhat  poorly  on  board  the  Rotter- 
t'dam  steamer,  and  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  me,  as  I  sat 
jjdown  to  supper  with  Mr.  Lazaroff,  that  I  was  raven- 
jously  hungry.  I  eyed  the  good  fare  with  favor,  and  felt 
jj  thankful  that  I  had  been  able  to  do  my  host  a  service. 

We  supped  in  a  small,  private  room,  and  during  the 
meal  our  conversation  was  chiefly  of  Mr.  Lazaroff's 
I  travels. 

He  appeared  to  have  traveled  in  all  quarters  of  the 
I  globe,  and  had  amassed  much  out-of-the-way  knowledge 
which  to  me  was  curious  and  interesting. 

A  more  entertaining  table  companion  I  had  never  met, 
and  I  was  genuinely  sorry  when  the  meal  came  to  an  end. 
We  turned  to  the  fire,  and  my  host  offered  me  a  cigar, 
which  proved  to  be  of  an  exceptionally  fine  brand. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence ;  then  Mr.  Lazaroff 
turned  to  me,  and,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  said : 

'T  dare  say  you're  curious  to  know  why  I  made  so 
much  to  do  over  the  loss  of  my  little  box  to-night?" 

"I  am,  rather,"  I  answered. 

"You  shall  see  the  box,"  he  said,  and  produced  the 
brown-paper  package  from  the  bosom  of  his  coat. 

He  unfolded  two  wrappings  of  paper,  and  exposed  to 
>iew  a  third  wrapping  of  waterproof  cloth.  When  this 
was  undone,  there  was  an  inner  wrapping  of  silk,  and 
when  that  fell  away  I  saw*a  small  box  fashioned  out  of 
some  material  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted. 

In  size  it  resembled  a  fairly  large  cigar  case;  as  re- 
gards appearance,  it  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  things 
I  have  ever  set  eyes  on. 

Mr.  Lazaroff  did  not  hand  it  to  me  for  closer  inspec- 
tion ;  he  held  it  toward  me,  and  watched  me  narrowly 
while  I  gazed  at  it. 

"That's  very  beautiful,"  I  said.  "I  don't  wonder  you 
were  concerned  at  thinking  you  had  lost  it.  What  is  the 
material  ?" 

"Porphyry.   A  beautiful  piece  of  work,  is  it  not?  But 


it  is  not  the  little  box  itself,  my  dear  sir,  which  is  of  such  ' 
value;  it  is  its  contents.  But  even  they  are  only  valuable 
to  me.  However" — he  replaced  the  porphyry  box  in  its 
Various  wrappings — "you  shall  know  more  of  this  in  time, 
I  trust.  Let  us  talk  of  yourself.  Fill  your  glass.  Now 
— tell  me  about  your  bad  luck." 

There  was  something  winning,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Commanding,  about  the  man,  and  I  soon  found  myself 
telling  him  freely  of  my  recent  doings,  and  particularly 
of  the  nonsuccess  which  had  attended  my  journey  to 
Antwerp. 

When  I  had  finished,  he  asked  me  several  questions 
about  my  age,  education,  family,  and  so  on,  and  then 
sat  thinking  silently  for  some  moments.  At  last  he 
looked  up,  giving  me  a  sharp,  straightforward  glance. 

^Well,  Mr.  Merrill,"  he  said,  "you  have  been  of  great 
service  to  me  to-night,  and  I  should  like  to  return  your 
good  offices  by  serving  you  myself,  so  far  as  I  can.  I  pro- 
pose to  remain  in  England — in  London — for  two  or  three 
months,  in  order  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  I  want  a  secretary.  Will  you  accept 
the  post?  You  shall  live  with  me,  and  your  salary  shall 
be  twenty  pounds  a  month.   What  do  you  say  ?" 

"I  say  'yes,'  most  certainly,  sir,"  I  replied,  "your 
offer  is  too  good  to  be  declined.  I  am  much  obliged,  to 
you — and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  all  that  you  wish." 

"Your  duties  will  not  be  heavy,"  he  answered.  "Well, 
now — when  can  you  come  to  me?  I  go  to  London  to- 
morrow morning.  Can  you  join  me  there  on  the  fol- 
lowing day?"  ; 

"Ye-es,"  I  said,  "I  think  so.  The  only  difficulty  is — 
I  have  no  money." 

"Oh !"  he  said.  "Never  mind  that.  Allow  me  to  hand 
you  your  first  month's  salary  in  advance."  He  took  out 
a  note  case,  and  gave  me  two  ten-pound  notes.  "There — 
now  I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  return  to 
Leeds  before  going  up  to  town?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "There  are  things  there  which  I  must 
get." 

He  took  up  a  Bradshaw,  and  turned  over  its  pages. 
Then  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"It  is  half  past  nine  o'clock,"  he  said.  "There  is  a 
mail  train  at  midnight — will  you  travel  by  that,  or  remain 
here  overnight  as  my  guest?" 

Eventually  I  decided  to  travel  by  the  mail.  I  had  a 
friend  in  Leeds  who  would  not  object  to  being  disturbed 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  I  should  have  a 
longer  day  in  which  to  transact  my  business.  Mr.  Laza- 
roff nodded  assent. 

"We  have  two  and  a  half  hours  before  us,  then,"  said 
he.  "Let  me  make  you  comfortable  for  that  time.  Take 
another  cigar  and  refill  your  glass.  There — now  suppos- 
ing I  tell  you  something  about  my  recent  travels?" 

The  next  two  hours  passed  away  very  pleasantly.  Mr. 
Lazaroff's  conversation  was  alike  brilliant  and  interesting. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  he  accompanied  me  to  the  train, 
having  previously  given  me  his  address  in  London, 

By  his  direction,  one  of  the  hotel  servants  brought  me 
a  traveling  rug;  he  himself  pressed  upon  me  a  handful 
of  cigars  and  a  flask  of  whisky. 

We  shook  hands  cordially,  and  the  train  carried  me 
away.  During  the  whole  of  my  journey  I  had  but  two 
thoughts — one,  of  the  strange  chance  which  had  thrown 
this  piece  of  good  fortune  in  my  way;  the  other,  of 
the  contents  of  the  little  box  which  Mr.  Lazaroff  valued 
so  highly. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PORPHYRY  BOX  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 

I  used  part  of  the  money  which  Mr.  Lazaroff  had  ad- 
vanced me  in  fitting  myself  out  with  clothes  and  linen, 
most  of  my  old  wardrobe  having  been  sacrificed  in  the 
effort  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

I  was  not  sure  of  the  style  in  which  my  new  employer # 
would  live  in  town — though  his  address,  Mount  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  seemed  to  suggest  aristocratic  surround- 
ings— but  I  reflected  that  the  private  secretary  of  a  noted 
explorer  must  be  at  least  respectable  in  appearance. 

I  therefore  left  Leeds  on  the  appointed  day  in  pos- 
session of  a  good  outfit,  packed  in  a  brand-new  port- 
manteau ;  and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  my  condi- 
tion, as  I  tucked  myself  comfortably  up  in  Mr.  Lazaroff's 
traveling  rug,  with  my  almost  penniless  state  barely  forty 
hours  previously. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  really  fallen  on  my  feet, 
after  all,  and  that  the  world  was  not  quite  so  black  as  I 
had  felt  inclined  to  paint  it. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  a  gray  afternoon  in  October 
that  I  reached  London,  and  drove  to  Mr.  Lazaroff's 
house.  I  had  only  visited  the  metropolis  once  before,  and 
I  was  somewhat  confused  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  its 
crowded  streets. 

I  sat  gazing  at  the  continually  moving  procession  of 
men  and  vehicles  until  my  cab  turned  into  a  quieter  thor- 
oughfare, and  pulled  up  before  a  house  the  exterior  of 
which  suggested  a  sort  of  aristocratic  solemnity. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  large  house,  viewed  from  the 
street,  for  its  frontage  was  narrow,  though  it  arose  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  stories.  While  I  stood  looking 
at  it  the  door  opened,  and  a  boy  in  livery  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

Dim  as  the  light  was,  I  perceived  that  he  was  a  negro, 
a  full-blooded  African,  ^nd  deformed.  He  came  out, 
addressed  me  by  name  very  respectfully,  and  asked  me 
to  enter. 

From  the  hall  I  watched  him  pay  the  cabman,  seize 
upon  my  portmanteau,  and  return  to  the  house.  As  he 
closed  the  door  and  turned  to  me  I  noticed  that  he  was 
undeniably  ugly,  and  that  his  eyes  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary keenness. 

"Will  you  follow  me  to  your  room,  sir?"  he  said. 
"Mr.  Lazaroff  is  out  at  present,  but  he  will  return  within 
the  next  hour." 

I  followed  the  negro  up  a  softly  carpeted  staircase  and 
into  an  exceedingly  comfortable  bedroom.  A  bright  fire 
burned  in  the  grate,  an  easy-chair  was  drawn  up  to  the 
hearth  rug,  and  on  the  table  at  its  side  lay  several  news- 
papers and  a  book  or  two. 

The  appointments  of  the  room  were  handsome,  and  I 
felt  that  my  good  fortune  was  indeed  following  me. 

The  negro  unstrapped  my  portmanteau,  andi  then  left 
me  to  myself,  but  within  five  minutes  he  reappeared  with 
a  tea  tray,  which  he  placed  on  the  table  near  the  fire. 
Then,  telling  me  that  he  would  inform  me  of  Mr.  Laz- 
aroff's return  if  he  should  come  in  before  I  left  my  room, 
he  withdrew  once  more. 

I  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  sipped  it  slowly  before 
changing  my  clothes  and  getting  rid  of  the  dust  of  the 
journey.  The  tea  was  of  an  exceptionally  fine  flavor, 
which  seemed  to  be  still  further  improved  by  one  of  the 
slices  of  lemon  which  accompanied  it. 

Clearly,  I  thought,  I  shall  have  pleasant  times  with  Mr. 
Lazaroff. 


As  I  went  downstairs,  half  an  hour  later,  I  met  the  ^ 
negro  on  his  way  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Lazaroff  had  ar-  \ 
rived.    He  preceded  me  to  a  room  o^i  the  ground  floor, 
and,  throwing  open  the  dooi^,  admitted  me  to  the  presence 
of  my  employer. 

A  hasty  survey  of  the  apartment  showed  me  that  it 
was  handsomely  furnished,  well  stocked  with  books  and 
pictures,  and  evidently  the  room  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
culture. 

My  chief  interest,  however,  was  centered  in  Mr.  Laz-  ' 
aroff. 

He  was  attired  in  an  irreproachable  frock  coat  and; 
dark  trousers,  and  at  his  elbow  stood  a  glossy  silk  hat.  '[ 
He  arose  from  the  desk  at  which  he  had  been  writing  and 
shook  hands  with  me.  .  j 

His  greeting  was  hearty  'and  cordial,  and  I  felt  at  ! 
home  on  the  instant. 

"I  was  sorry  to  be  out  when  you  arrived,"  he  said. 
"But,  you  see,  I  only  arrived  myself  yesterday,  and  there 
has  been  much  to  do.  I  hope  that  Nero  has  attended  to 
you  properly?"  | 

I  replied  that  I  had  received  every  attention ;  and  then, 
with  a  glance  around  the  orderly  apartment,  ventured  to 
remark  that  he  seemed  to  have  settled  down  very  quickly. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  answered ;  "but,  of  course,  this  is  not 
my  own  house,  you  understand,  ^t  has  been  lent  to  me 
during  my  stay  in  England  ..by  my  dear  friend  Zoubkor- 
ski,  whose  name,  as  a  scientist,  is  doubtless  well  known 
to  you.  He  himself  is  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  States 
— at  least,  he  is  on  his  way  there.  I  regret  that  we  did 
not  meet  before  he  left,  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  each  { 
other  before  the  year  is  out.  He  and  I  are  the  dearest 
friends — all  that's  mine  is  his,  and  all  that's  his  is  mine. ' 
Very  nice,  isn't  it?" 

It  was  of  no  moment  to  me,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
whether  the  home  belonged  to  Mr.v  Lazaroff  of  to  his  | 
friend,  Zoubkorski;  it  was  exceedingly  comfortable  and 
well-appointed. 

After  the  roar  and  bustle  of  the  streets  through  which 
I  had  passed,  it  seemed  very  quiet,  too.  I  could  not 
help  noticing  that  every  room  was  thickly  carpeted,  and 
that  the  doors  opened  and  shut  with  absolute  noiseless- 
ness. 

I  concluded  that  Mr.  Zoubkorski  was  one  of  those  men 
who  love  to  pursue  their  studies  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perfect  peace. 

Mr.  -  Lazaroff  and  myself  dined  that  evening  in  a 
richly  furnished  dining  room.  The  dinner,  served  by 
the  negro  boy  Nero  and  a  smart  waiting  maid,  was  of  a 
quality  to  which  I  was  not  accustomed,  and  I  began  to 
flatter  myself  that  if  I  were  to  live  in  such  style  I  should . 
ere  long  become  an  epicure. 

Over  our  coffee  and  cigarettes  Mr.  Lazarofif  informed 
me  that  his  friend,  Zoubkorski,  was  a  man  of  wealth,^ 
who  devoted  his  life  to  scientific  research,  principally  in 
the  direction  of  chemistry, 

"And,  by  the  by,"  he  said,  "I'll  show  you  his  labora- 
tory— he  has  not  only  left  me  his  keys,  but  made  me  free 
of  his  apparatus.   Would  you  like  to  see  it?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered,  and  followed  him  from  the 
room  toward  the  rear  of  the  house. 

We  presently  came  to.  a  door  hidden  by  a  thick  cur- 
tain, and  when  this  was  unlocked  we  found  another  door 
behind  it  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  made  of  iron  or 
steel,  though  it  was  covered  with  green  baize. 

"Zoubkorski  insists  on  quiet,  you  perceive,"  said  Mr. 
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Lazaroff  laughingly,  as  he  led  the-way  into  the  laboratory, 
[Where  a  faint  light  burned.  "Yes,  that  door  is  of  solid 
Isteel,  and,  see,  there  are  solid  steel  shutters  to  all  the 
windows.  Once  in  here,  you  can't  hear  a  sound  of  the 
outside  world." 

The  laboratory  was,  I  imagine,  pretty  much  like  all 
other  laboratories.  I  knew  little  of  science,  and  to  me  the 
lapparatus  so  dear  to  the  hear^  of  Mr.  Zoubkorski  was 
simply  a  collection  of  jars,  instruments,  crucibles,  re- 
}torts,  curious-looking  pipkins  and  pots  and  matters  which 
I  did  not  understand. 

!  I  think  Lazaroff  saw  that  I  was  not  particularly  edified, 
for  he  soon  led  me  back  to  the  room  in  wliich  he  had  first 
received  me. 

There  we  established  ourselves  on  either  side  of  a 
bright  fire,  in  easy-chairs,  and  Lazaroff  produced  his  cigar 
case.  The  negro  Nero  appeared  presently  with  a  decan- 
ter of  whisky,  a  siphon  of  soda,  and  glasses. 

Lazaroff  looked  at  me,  and  smiled. 

"On  this,  our  first  night  together,"  he  said,  "we  may 
permit  ourselves  a  little  indulgence  at  an  earlier  hour 
jthan  usual.  Help  yourself  when  you  feel  inclined.  Now, 
I  wanted  to  discuss  two  or  three  matters  with  you  to- 
night, which  I  should  like  putting  into  shape  to-morrow. 
Thanks ;  while  you  are  on  your  legs  you  might  give  me 
some  soda  and  whisky.  There,  now  that  we're  comfort- 
able ni  tell  you  of  what  I  was  thinking.  I  want  you  to 
comprehend  the  situation  exactly.  Here  I  am,  Melchior 
Lazaroff,  a  Russian  subject,  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
ploration of  Central  Australia  such  as  no  man  ever  made. 
I  am  known  in  my  own  country  as  an  explorer,  but  what 
I  have  done  before  is  as  nothing  to  what  I  have  just  ac- 
complished. I  have  discovered  in  Central  Australia — 
mind  you,  in  wilds  which  no  European  has  ever  pene- 
trated— I  have  discovered — what  do  you  think?" 

I  shook  my  head.  He  had  bent  toward  me  as  he 
spoke,  and  at  the  last  words  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee. 

He  now  arose,  with  a  low,  curious  laugh,  and  walked 
across  the  room  toward  a  safe  which  stood  in  one  corner. 

Without  uttering  another  word,  he  unlocked  this,  drew 
out  a  drawer,  and  took  from  it  a  canvas  bag.  He  came 
back  to  my  side,  and,  taking  a  newspaper  from  the  table 
laid  it  across  my  knee,  and  shook  out  the  contents  of  the 
bag  upon  it. 

"There!"  he  said.    "What  are  these  things?" 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  mass  of  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  dull  bits  of  broken  glass.  An  idea  suddenly  flashed 
across  my  mind.  I  looked  from  the  things  on  my  knee 
ito  Lazaroff 's  face,  cynical  and  smiling. 

"Diamonds?"  I  asked. 

"Good  boy !"  he  exclaimed,  patting  my  shoulder.  "Dia- 
rnonds — and  of  the  first  water.  Aye!  there  are  no  dia- 
monds in  the  -world  like  these,  Merrill !  Talk  about  your 
South  African  diamonds!  Why— but  stay,  Til  show  you 
something  else." 

He  went  back  to  the  safe,  and  returned  to  me,  carry- 
ing a  small  package. 

^  "Here's  your  old  friend  the  porphyry  box,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "You  perceive  that  it's  still  wrapped  up  very 
carefully."  He  began  to  divest  it  of  its  coverings. 
"There!  Now,  there's  a  secret  in  opening  this  box.  You 
couldn't  open  it  in  a  month.    But — v'la!" 

He  pressed  some' corner  of  the  porphyry  box  as  he 
spoke,  and  on  the  instant  the  lid  flew  open. 

I  have  often  since  that  moment  stared  at  the  show 
of  diamonds  which  you  can  see  any  day  in  Bond  Street, 


but  I  never  saw  anything  so  glittering,  so  full  of  white 
fire,  as  the  sight  which  dazzled  me  when  the  lid  of  the 
porphyry  box  sprang  open. 

It  was  a  dream  of  iridescent  light,  indescribable,  mar- 
velous !    I  gasped. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  shifting,  changing,  subtle  light  of 
the  diamonds  had  taken  my  breath  away.  ^ 

TO  BE  CONCLUDED. 
 ^>im**-m  

THE  WINNING  OF  DAN. 

By  MORGAN  ROBERTSON. 

"I — I  wonder  what  Dan  will  say !"  speculated  his 
mother,  almost  apprehensively. 

"H'm!"  said  Doctor  Strong;  nor  did  he  reply  immedi- 
ately to  Mrs.  Chester's  question.  He  arose  from  his 
wicker  chair  at  the  widow's  side  on  the  veranda  of  the 
Chester  homestead,  and,  leaning  his  shoulder  against  a 
pillar,  stood  watching  the  scene  on  the  tennis  court. 

Two  boys  were  there,»  hotly  contesting  the  decisive 
game  of  a  close  set — Dan  himself  and  one  of  the  neigh- 
borhood boys.  Will  Merriam.  The  contest  had  more 
than  once  gone  to  "deuce  all" ;  but  at  present  Merriam 
seemed  to  have  a  slight  advantage — the  "  'vantage"  game 
was  his.  But  Dan  was  sei^ving  brilliantly,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  set  might  go  back  to  "deuce"  again. 

"Ready?"  he  cried,  poising  to  serve  the  ball  into  his 
opponent's  court. 

"Right."  Merriam  gripped  his  racket  nervously, 
crouching,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ball ;  if  Dan  won  this 
point,  the  game  was  his. 

Dan  stepped  sharply  back  from  the  serving  line,  swung 
his  arm  high  above  his  head,  and  the  catgut  pinged  with 
the  impact  as  the  ball  shot  across  the  net  with  almost  the 
speed  of  a  bullet. 

"He'll  never  get  that!"  said  the  doctor  admiringly. 

A  spurt  of  yellow  dust  shot  up,  just  within  bounds ; 
Merriam  sprang  forward,  watchful  as  a  cat,  and  the 
sphere  returned  to  Dan  with  terrific  force.  Taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  Dan  jumped  for  it.  His  racket  fanned 
the  air — too  late;  and  his  brow  clouded,  as  he  retrieved 
the  ball. 

"Forty-fifteen !"  he  cried  savagely.  "Ready  ?"  And, 
without  waiting  for  Will's  assent,  slammed  a  "grounder" 
to  him. 

But  Will  was  not  rattled,  and  when  that  point  was  de- 
cided the  score  stood  another  point  against  Dan's  lead — 
"forty-thirty."  Dan  lost  his  head,  tried  a  deceptive  "cut," 
and  lost  again — "deuce!"  And  when,  within  five  min- 
utes Will  gained  the  next  two  points,  winning  game  and 
set,  Dan  showed  his  temper  by  angrily  flinging  his  racket 
into  the  net. 

"Play  another?"  Will  asked  him  cheerfully. 

Dan  sullenly  recovered  the  bat.  "No,"  he  growled,  "I 
won't !"  and  discourteously  turned  his  back. 

Merriam  stared,  astonished. 

"Needn't  get  so  wrathy !"  he  cried,  but  Dan  did  not 
answer.  Merriam  sbrugged  his  shoulders.  "Sulky  dog!" 
he  said,  as  he  left  by  the  gate. 

Coming  up  the  driveway,  Dan  kicked  his  toes  viciously 
into  the  gravel,  frowning;  and  presently  stuck  a  cigarette 
between  his  lips,  lit  it,  and  began  to  inhale  deeply. 
Catching  sight  of  his  mother  and  the  doctor,  he  threw  the 
thing  away,  guiltily,  and  tried  to  look  unconscious. 

The  man  on  the  veranda  turned  to  Mrs.  Chester,  smil- 
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ing.  *'A  quick  temper,"  he  commented,  "and  hasn't 
learned  to  control  it.  But  we've  always  been  pretty  good 
friends,  Dan  and  I,  and  I  think  we  shall  so  continue. 
Suppose,"  he  added,  "I  take  him  down  to  town  with  me 
this  morning  on  the  NoTma?  Would  you  mind  ?  I  could 
talk  it  over  with  him  then  " 

"Do  as*  you  judge  best,  John,"  said  the  rnother.  "I'm 
afraid  I've  spoiled  the  boy." 

"You've  done  your  best,"  he  admitted,  laughing;  "but 
I  don't  think  you've  succeeded.  Dan,"  he  called,  as  the 
boy  neared  the  veranda  steps,  "how  would  you  Hke  a 
sail  to  New  York  this  afternoon?" 

"On  the  Norma,  Doctor  Strong?"  Dan's  face  bright- 
ened. 

"Yes — with  me.    Back  in  time  for  dinner  " 

"Bully!" 

He  was  not  a  bad-looking  boy,  although  his  features 
were  cast  in  a  tempestuous  mold.  He  was  self-willed; 
fatherless  ever  since  he  could  remember,  he  had  been  too 
consistently  humored  by  an  indulgent  mother.  She  had 
not  babied  him,  however ;  a  natural  liking  for  exercise  had 
kept  him  outdoors,  browning  his  skin  as  it  developed  his 
muscles.  He  stood  before  them,  smiling  delightedly  at 
the  doctor,  five  feet  six  inches  in  his  tennis  sneakers — 
tall  for  his  years,  and  well  built. 

"Dan  is  wild  about  the  sea,"  said  his  mother  softly. 

The  trip  from  Indian  Harbor  down  to  New  York,  along 
the  Sound  and  through  Hell  Gate,  is  not  a  long  one. 
Dan  and  Doctor  Strong  lunched  aboard  the  Norma,  the 
doctor's  yacht,  and  were  just  finishing  when  the  anchor 
was  dropped  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street,  in  the 
East  River. 

The  doctor  was  the  first  to  push  back  his  chair;  he 
produced  a  cigar,  trimmed  it  carefully,  and  began  to 
smoke.  "Have  a  cigar,  Dan?"  he  ofifered,  noticing  that 
the  boy,  too,  was  now  through  with  the  meal. 

Dan  looked  gratified.  "Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  doubt- 
fully, "I— I  don't  smoke  " 

"Cigars,"  the  doctor  finished  for  him.  "Well,  you're 
right;  you  are  too  young  yet — still  growing — to  smoke — 
even  cigarettes.  Seriously,  Dan,  that's  a  habit  which 
you'd  do  well  to  overcome." 

"I — well,  sir — but  I  "  Dan  stammered,  confused 

by  the  direct  attack. 

"I'm  speaking  to  you  as  I  would  to  any  friend,"  Doc- 
tor Strong  went  on  kindly.  "I'm  taking  a  great  interest 
in  you,  Dan,  and  hope  to  take  more.  I  hate  to  see  you 
handicapping  yourself  with  anything  so  mentally  and 
physically  demoralizing  as  cigarette  smoking.  Besides, 
your  mother  doesn't  like  it." 

Dan  tried  to  swagger  a  bit :  "Oh,  I  think  she  under- 
stands that  a  man  must  smoke."  It  didn't  ring  true;  he 
was  conscious  of  it,  and  ashamed,  somewhat,  avoiding 
the  doctor's  eye. 

"A  man — yes,  if  he  wants  to.  But — how  old  are  you, 
Dan?" 

"Sixteen,"  the  boy  confessed,  flushing. 

"Then  why  don't  you  stop  until  you're  of  age?  I 
promise  you  it  will  do  you  no  harm ;  indeed,  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  will  strengthen  your  character.  Moreover,  it 
would  please  your  mother — and  me.  How  about  it, 
Dan?" 

The  boy  hesitated.    "Well— I   don't  know— I  " 

The  doctor's  then  influence  had  its  efifect.  "All  right,  sir ; 
I'll  quit,  if  you  say  so." 

"Good !"    Doctor  Strong  leaned  across  the  table  and 


offered  his  hand;  when  Dan  had  accepted  it,  he  retained^ 
the  boy's  within  his  own  palm  for  a  minute,  speaking  - 
earnestly.  "That  confirms  my  opinion  that  you're  all  i 
right  and  manly  at  bottom,  my  Soy ;  and  it  makes  it  easier  | 
for  me  to  say  what  I  must — since  you  prove  so  reason- 1 
able.  Please  listen  to  me  without  interruption,  as  a  favor,  j 
I'm  afraid  that  this  is  ^oing  to  be  something  of  a  shock 
to  you,  but — well,  your  mother  has  promised  to  marry 
me,  Dan." 

"What!"    The  boy  jerked  his  hand  away  abruptly^! 

scowling  blackly.    He  rose,  kicking  back  his  chair.  "Did! 

mother  telLyou  to  say  this  to  me?"  j 

"I  volunteered,  and  I  "  j 

"Neither  of  you  ever  said  a  word  to  me !"  Dan  cried 

furiously. 

"Mothers  don't  usually  consult  their  sons  about  such 
affairs,  I  believe — especially  when  the  sons  are  as  young 
and  hotheaded  as  you  are." 

"Well,  sir-^  "   The  boy  almost  choked  with  the  sud-! 

den  passion.  "All  I've  got  to  say  to  you,  sir,  is  that  my 
mother  will  never  marry  you  with  my  consent!"  And, 
having  made  himself  ridiculous,  the  boy  became  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  flounced  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  doctor  followed  on  deck  a  moment  later  and 
walked  directly  to  the  side  of  Dan,  whom  he  found  star- 
ing gloomily  into  the  waters. 

"I  didn't  think,"  the  man  said  gently,  "that  you  would 
use  that  tone  to  me.  Remember,  I'm  the  oldest  friend 
you  and  your  mother  have  " 

"But — never  mind!"  Dan  spluttered.  "You've  no  right' 
— I  won't  have  it  " 

"Well,  we  won't  discuss  the  matter  here."  Doctor 
Strong's  tone  was  stern,  but  he  added  pleasantly:  "ShalL 
we  go,  ashore  now  ?" 

"Yes,  and — and  I'll  go  home  by  rail,  I  want  you  to 
know !" 

.  "Have  it  your  own  way.    Bos'n — the  launch!" 

A  small  gasoline  tender  spluttered  up  to  ttte  passenger 
gangway ;  Dan  fairly  threw  himself  into  it,  the  doctor 
followed  indifferently.  Neither  spoke  on  the  way  to  the 
landing. 

Dan  was  angry,  very,  and  unreasonably  so ;  he  knew  it, 
and  didn't  care.  He  had  ilothing  against  the  doctor — in 
fact,  he  liked  him  very  much;  but  he  had  never  thought 
of  his  mother's  marrying.  He  was  chagrined  because  he 
had  not  been  consulted,  taken  into  their  confidence  earlier ; 
and  at  the  moment  he  was  ripe  to  let  his  temper  carry 
him  to  whatever  lengths  it  might.  Already  he  was 
moodily  maturing  a  plan  whereby  he  should  make  his 
mother  sufifer  and  repent  for — for  what?  Dan  did  not 
try  to  answer  that  query ;  he  ignored  it.  In  some  way  he 
had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  ill  used,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  it  should  be  so. 

At  the  dock  he  was  the  first  to  jump  ashore,  and  bur-  | 
ried  off  to  a  passing  car.    The  doctor  watched  him,  with 
a  slight  smile.    "Poor  boy !"  he  said.    "He  takes  it  j 
harder  than  I  thought  he  would,  but  he'll  come  round." 

Therein,  however,  the  doctor  was  wr^ng — for  the  time 
being,  at  least.    Dan  had  no  idea  of  "coming  around."  i 

He  ^  ^  ^  ^  4c 

Late  that  night  the  boy  sat,  sucking  at  one  of  the  ciga-  i 

rettes  he  had  promised  Doctor  Strong  he  would  not  | 

smoke,  in  a  stuffy,  ill-odored,  dingy,  filthy  room  in  a  | 

sailors'  boarding  house  on  South  Street.   He.  was  putting  I 

into  execution  a  long-cherished  project,  and  "getting  even"  j 
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iwith  his  mother  and  Doctor  Strong,  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  he  was  running  away  to  sea.  But  already  misgiv- 
ings assailed  him. 

In  the  four  corners  of  the  room  were  iron  brackets 
supporting  crude  kerosene  lamps  whose  chimneys  were 
so  thoroughly  smoked,  so  long  unwashed,  that  the  illumi- 
nation they  furnished  was  sickly  and  dim;  nor  did  they 
light  a  scene  calculated  to  add  to  the  boy's  illusions  con- 
cerning sea  life.  Half  a  dozen  rough-looking  men  were 
grouped  about  the  plain  deal  tables — four  noisily  sleeping, 
with  flushed  faces  pillowed  on  their  arms,  fouling  the 
atmosphere  with  liquor  exhalations.  The  two  others 
were  quarreling  spasmodically  over  a  pack  of  grimy  cards. 
None  paid  the  boy  the  slightest  attention. 

A  faint  disgust  stirreS  him,  and  presently  he  made  the 
discovery  that  his  heart  was  not  in  his  scheme ;  he  had 
thought  of  his  mother — the  little  woman  who  he  knew 
was  now  almost  frantic  with  anxiety  for  her  lost  son. 
And  the  thought  weakened  his  resolution. 

He  glanced  about  him  warily.  'T  reckon  I'll  clear  out,"^ 
he  muttered,  rising  and  walking  to -the. door.  He,  how- 
ever, reckoned  without  his  crimp;'  though  none  of  the 
sailors  offered  to  deter  him,  in  the  dark  hallway  a  burly 
form  barred  his  passage,  and  a  heavy  hand  fell  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Here,  sonny,  where  ye  bound?"  The  voice  was 
hearty,  but  somehow  Dan  feared  the  speaker.  He  had 
found  no  trouble,  that  afternoon,  in  securing  the  services 
of  this  crimp  to  ship  him  aboard  a  coasting  vessel ;  for 
three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents — all  the  cash^/the  boy 
had  with  him — this  man  had  promised  to  get  him  a 
berth — although  he  complained  that  the  sum  was  small. 
"I'm  going  out  for  a  walk,"  Dan  explained  uneasily. 
'1|Vhat  fer?"  The  crimp  did  not  offer  to  get  out  of 
his  way;  Dan  fried,  unsuccessfully,  to  slip  past. 

"I — I've  changed  my  mind;  I  don't  want  to  ship  just 
yet." 

"Oh,  ye  have,  hey  ?  Well,  I  ain't  changed  my  mind. 
You're  goin'  to  ship,  my  son,  this  very  night,  or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why.  Here !  None  o'  that,  now,  or  I'll  break 
you  in  two.  You  come  alAng  0'  me — an'  ef  you  make  a 
fuss  in  the  street  I'll  brain  ye !" 

The  man's  grasp  tightened  on  Dan's  shoulder,  and  he 
was  brutally  shoved  against  the  wall.  He  squirmed  and 
wriggled,  but  was  unable  to  break  the  grip.  The  crimp's 
face,  dirty  and  bloated,  was  pushed  to  within  an  inch  of 
his  own. 

"D'ye  hear  me?    Will  ye  do  what  I  say,  or  " 

A  huge  fist  poising  above  the  boy's  head  decided  him. 
"I'll  go,"  he  said  faintly.    "I'll  do  what  you  tell  me  to." 

The  man  released  him ;  the  fist  no  longer  menaced  his 
features. 

"That's  better.  You  come  along,  now,  and  no  more 
foolin'." 

With  the  man's  hand  clasping  his  arm  and  his  threats 
ever  in  his  ears,  Dan  was  walked  swiftly  down  to  the 
Staten  Island  ferryhouse.  Here,  had  he  made  a  stand,  he 
might  have  gotten  off,  or  have  been  rescued ;  but  the  boy 
was,  for  the  time  being,  too  cowed  and  frightened  to  at- 
tempt further  resistance.  He  snuggled  in  a  corner  of  the 
ferryboat  on  the  trip  across,  and  pretended  to  sleep  in- 
differently, meanwhile  rapidly  revolving  i|ft.  his  mind  vari- 
ous and  most  impracticable  plans  for  escape:  But  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  coerced,  the  first  time  that 
ever  a  stronger  person's  will  had  been  opposed  to  his  ; 
he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it ;  and  it  is  significant 


that  all  his  schemes  involved  a  break  for  liberty  after 
parting  with  the  man,  rather  than  a  downright  struggle 
with  him. 

On  the  Staten  Island  side  they  left  the  ferryhouse, 
walked  rapidly  through  St.  George,  and  came  out  on  the 
water  front  in  an  isolated  neighborhood,  where  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  was  rendered  the  more  opaque  by  the 
lack  of  any  street  illumination.  Here  they  were  pres- 
ently joined  by  another  man,  who  stood  aside  with  the 
crimp  and  talked  with  him  in  low  tones — not  at  a  dis- 
tance, however;  they  permitted  Dan  no  chance  to  es- 
cape. 

In  time  a  boat  came  in  out  of  the  mystery  of  night 
upon  the  waters ;  a  boat  rowed  by  two  men.  Into  this 
Dan  was  unceremoniously  tumbled,  and  again  warned 
to  make  no  outcry.  He  subsided,  despairing.  With  each 
passing  minute  he  saw  his  mother  farther  removed  from 
him  by  obstacles,  to  him  at  least,  positively  insurmount- 
able. 

The  boat  shot  out  into  the  bay,  the  oarsmen  struggling 
against  the  ebbing  tide.  Ahead — over  the  bows — Dan 
made  out  the  riding  lights  of  a  ship  at  anchor;  and  this 
he  guessed  to  be  their  destination,  since  there  seemed  to 
be  no  other  craft  in  the  vicinity. 

He  had  some  thought  of  jumping  overboard  and  trust- 
ing to  the  blackness  of  the  night  to  aid  him  to  elude 
recapture  while  he  swam  asftore.  Dan  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  had  no  doubts  of  his  ability  to  regain  the 
land ;  but  he  much  disliked  the  idea  of  being  knocked 
on  the  head  with  an  oar  blade;  and  so  abandoned  the 
plan — perhaps  fortunately. 

In  time  they  gained  the  vessel,  a  craft  with  a  low  free- 
board, whose  rig  he  could  not  determine.  Indeed,  he  had 
little  time  to  observe ;  he  was  ordered  up  a  Jacob's  lad- 
der, and  roughly  booted  when  he  mustered  spirit  to  de- 
mur. He  went,  painfully,  his  resentment  smoldering  an- 
grily, and  attempted  to  speak  to  a  man  whom  he  found 
on  deck ;  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  sent  him  reeling 
forward,  and  an  ^  encouraging  kick  assisted  him  down  the 
forecastle  steps. 

Dan  collapsed  on  the  flooring  and — wept,  pardonably. 
In  time  a  growl  from  a  neighbor  silenced  him,  and  he 
sat  up. 

Within  was  pitch  darkness  and  much  stench.  Both  of 
these  the  boy  was  too  weary  and  broken  in  spirit  to 
resent.  From  about  him  came  the  stertorous  breathing 
of  sleeping  men,  whose  repose  he  envied.  After  a  while 
he  rose  and  groped  his  way  about  the  narrow,  stifling 
quarters,  got  a  blow  from  some  one  whom  he  disturbed, 
and  found  an  empty  bunk.  He  removed  his  shoes,  shed 
his  coat,  and  rolled  it  up  for  a  pillow — the  bunk  was 
totally  without  bedding — and  turned  in  to  a  dreamless 
sleep  of  utter  exhaustion — hopeless,  worn  out,  bruised, 
and  sore  in  mind  and  body. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  a  wet  day  Dan  was  routed  from 
his  insufficient  rest.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  a  glimmer 
of%daylight,  which  was  promptly  drowned  in  the  night 
of  his  despair.  A  rude  hand  jerked  him  out  of  his  bunk, 
and  he  sprawled  on  the  deck.  His  fellow  unfortunates 
^in  the  forecastle  were  madly  scrambling  up  the  compan- 
ionway,  and,  with  his  confused  imagination  suddenly 
rife  with  visions  of  a  wreck,  Dan  sprang  after  them. 

He  was  the  last  to  reach  the  deck ;  a  burly  man  at  the 
hatchway — the  mate — cursed  him,  and  struck  him  heavily. 
Dan's  hand  went  up,  instinctively,  to  a  guard,  but  an- 
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other  terrific  blow  glanced  on  his  temple,  and  sent  him, 
a  log,  into  the  scuppers. 

"Ye  will  threaten  me !"  growled  the  man,  standing 
over  him.  Dan  did  not  stir;  indeed,  he  was  senseless. 
The  mate  watched  him  a  moment,  became  convinced  of 
this  fact,  and  went  aft  to  harry  the  remainder  of  the  crew, 
who  were  clustered,  sheeplike,  about  the  capstan. 

The  anchor  was  hoisted;  the  cook  came  out  from  the 
galley  and  dashed  a  bucket  of  water  over  the  unconscious 
boy,  Dan  opened  his  eyes,  felt  of  his  head,  and  strug- 
gled to  his  feet.  Immediately  he  went  aft,  with  but  one 
thought:  to  speak  to  the  captain  and  be  set  ashore. 

He  met  the  mate  coming  for  him,  and  attempted  to 
avoid  him,  but  the  man  stationed  himself  in  the  boy's 
path. 

"Well?"  he  demanded.  "Are  ye  goin'  to  strike  at  me 
ag'in?" 

"I  didn't  mean  to,"  the  boy  protested,  backing  away. 
"I  want  to  see  the  captain !" 

"D'ye,  now?"  The  mate  placed  his  hands  on  his  hips 
and  eyed  Dan  with  ironic  admiration.  "An'  what  f'r, 
may  I  ask  ye?"  ' 

"I  want — I  want  to  go  back." 

"An'  why?" 

"I  didn't  mean  to  ship — I'm  shanghaied-  " 

"Ye're  shipped  !   Yer  name's  on  th'  articles  !" 

Dan  stared  at  him,  daz^d.    "I  never  signed  "  he 

began.    "What  ship  is  this,  please,  sir?" 

"Know  yer  tnanners,  hey,  mister — please — sir?  Well, 
this  is  the  bark  Magdala,  of  Halifax." 

"Where  b'ound?"  Dan  asked  faintly. 

"Yokohama." 

At  the  word— spiced  with  the  suggestions  of  strange 
lands,  of  terrible  distances — the  boy  lost  reason. 

"I'll  not  go  !"  he  screamed  passionately.    "I'll  not  go !" 

The  man  spat  out  an  oath  and  jumped  for  him ;  Dan 
retreated,  guarding.  He  knew  a  little  of  boxing,  could 
handle  himself;  and  although  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  winning  against  this  man,  he  was 
prepared  to  fight  desperately,  with  the  courage  of  a  cor- 
nered rat. 

But  the  mate  gave  Dan  no  chance ;  the  boy  had  never 
heard,  nor  dreamed  of  the  style  of  rough-house  fighting 
which  obtains  in  the  merchant  service.  His  opponent 
sailed  into  him,  a  whirlwind  of  flying  arms  and  feet, 
crashing  through  his  guard,  making  nothing  of  his  feeble, 
if  scientific,  blows.  He  was  struck  twice  before  he  broke 
away  and  ran,  shrieking,  toward  the  bows.  The  mate 
followed,  cursing.  The  boy  tripped  over  a  coil  of  rope, 
recovered  himself  barely  in  time,  and  managed  to  creep 
a  few  feet  out  upon  the  bowsprit.  A  handspike  hurled 
by  the  infuriated  mate  whizzed  by  his  head  ;  he  turned 
his  gaze  back,  saw  the  purple,  relentless  face  of  his  tor- 
mentor close  upon  his  heels — and  incontinently  dropped 
into  the  water. 

The  shock  of  the  cold  plunge  seemed  to  revive  Dan,  to 
put  fresh  courage  into  his  heart.  He  came  to  the  sur- 
face, shook  the  water  from  his  eyes,  and  struck  out^^  he 
did  not  know  in  what  direction  he  was  swimming,  nor 
cared ;  it  might  be  anywhere,  so  long  as  he  was  not 
dragged  back  aboard  the  hell  ship. 

A  line  shot  through  the  air,  thrown  by  one  of  the 
Magdala's  crew,  and  dropped  over  Dan's  shoulder.  He 
dived  to  avoid  it,  and  swam  on.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
boy  was  greater  than  his  strength ;  he  had  eaten  nothing 
since  noon  of  the  previous  day,  and  now  a  giddiness 


came  over  him.  The  waves  bufifeted  him,  dashed  into  hi; 
face.  He  was  continually  half  blinded  by  salt  water,  anc 
breathless. 

A  second'  line  was  flung  to  him  from  somewhere,  an( 
this  he  clutched  desperately. 


At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  that  skme  day  th< 
tug  IV.  E.  Ritch  came  in  from  the  lower  bay.  Its  cap 
tain,  an  Irishman,  reported  to  the  police  department  that 
while  he  was  alongside  the  bark  Magdala,  pushing  he 
through  the  Narrows,  in  the  early  morning,  a  boy  ha« 
jumped  from  her  bows,  had  grasped  a  line  thrown  by  on 
of  the  tugboat  men,  and,  clambering  aboard,  had  told  o 
being  shanghaied. 

The  captain  of  the  tug  had  been  forced  to  hand  th 
boy  over  to  the  mate  of  the  Magdala,  who  boarded  him 
but  he  had  promised  both  the  mate  and  the  boy  that  th 
case  should  be  reported  to  the  authorities. 

Less  than  an  hour  later  the  yacht  Norma,  with  Docto 
Strong  aboard, -weighed  anchor  and  steamed  down  th 
East  River.  A  driving  rain  fell  incessantly,  and  a  fitfv 
wind  blew  from  the  west.  As  the  yacht,  proceeding  a 
the  highest  speed  allowable  in  such  crowded  waters 
Reached  the  Narrows,  the  wind  died  to  a  mere  breath  o 
breeze. 

At  this.  Doctor  Strong  left  the  bridge,  where  he  ha 
been  standing,  and  went  down  to  the  saloon,  where  Mrs 
Chester  was  waiting  him;  the  mother,  almost  crazed  b 
the  night  of  sleepless  worrying,  gathered  hope  from  th 
more  cheerful  expression  of  the  doctor's  countenance. 

"There  is  little  wind,"  he  told  her;  "if  this  holds,  w 
may  catch  the  vessel  before  she  gets  out  of  the  Uirec 
mile  limit,  beyond  which  she  is  not  amenable  to  L^ite 
States  laws." 

Unfortunately,  when  they  had  come  to  Sandy  Hook,  th 
royals  of  the  Magdala  were  just  visible  above  the  horizoi 
The  Norma,  nevertheless,  gave  chase  imder  force 
draft,  rapidly  overhauling  the  sailing  ship.  Mear 
while  sailors  were  put  to  work  on  the  task  of  tackin 
strips  of  canvas  over  the  Norma's  name,  wherever  it  aj 
peared,  either  on  the  bows,  the  stern,  or  the  boats.  Eve-' 
the  gold-lettered  bands  on  the  sailors'  caps  were  di; 
carded,  and  by  the  time  the  yacht  was  able  to  rang 
alongside  the  merchant  vessel,  there  was  positively  no'clc 
to  her  identity. 

"We  may  as  well  provide  against  complications,"  th 
doctor  said;  "I'm  sure  that  our  action  is  warranted,  moi, 
ally,  under  the  circumstances ;  but  I'm  also  positive  th<| 
it's  unlawful." 

There  was  no  sea  running  to  speak  of ;  but  the  blui 
bows  of  the  Magdala  slammed  heavily  against  the  hea\i 
of  the  Atlantic  swell  which  the  sharp  cutwater  of  tlj 
Norma  trimly  divided.  The  yacht  was  run  to  a  positicj 
perilously  near  her  chase,  and  Strong,  on  the  bridg 
hailed  the  M agdala  through  a  megaphone. 

"Ship,  ahoy!" 

"Ahoy!" 

"What  ship  is  that?" 

"Magdala,  of  Halifax ;  Schiedam,  captain ;  from  Ne 
York,  to  Yokohama.    Who  are  you?" 
To  that  question  there  was  no  reply. 
"Have  you  a  boy  aboard  named  Chester?" 
"What's  that  to  you  ?" 

"Heave  to !"  bellowed  the  doctor,  thoroughly  incense' 
Now,  it  was  the  mate  of  the  Magdala,  a  Briton,^  i 
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'iihom  he  was  talking,  and  the  mate  was  considerably  as- 
bnished.    "What?"  he  demanded,  thunderstruck. 

"I'll  give  you  five  minutes  to  heave  to  and  send  Dan 
vhester  to  me." 

"What  if  I  don't?" 
:  Strong  almost  laughed;  he  pointed  to  his  crew,  sta- 
ioned  in  the  bows.  "I've  twenty  men,"  he  shouted,  "armed 
v^ith  Winchester  repeaters.  If  I  don't  get  that  boy  in  ten 
ainutes,  I'll  begin  to  pepper  your  ship,  and  I'll  keep  it 
![p  to  the  end  of  your  voyage,  if  necessary !" 

There  was  a  hurried  consultation  between  the  mate  and 
aptain  of  the  Magdala,  and  a  protest  came  through  the 
laegaphone :  "This  is  piracy !" 

"Make  the  most  of  it !"  / 

Within  the  time  limit  a  boat  was  swung  of¥  from  the 
iark  and  manned;  Dan  Chester  was  in  the  stern  sheets. 
The  yacht's  passenger  gangway  was  rigged  out,  and  the 
loy  painfully  climbed  aboard,  followed  by  the  indignant 
nate — too  angry  to  know  what  was  best  for  him.  As  the 
loy  was  enfolded  in  his  mother's  embrace,  the.  English- 
pan  pranced  up  to  Doctor  Strong,  shaking  a  fist  in  his 
ace. 

"You'll  pay  for  this  !"  he  roared.  "We'll  have  the  law 
)n  ye — for  piracy !" 

I  The  doctor  was  provokingly  cool.  "You  don't  tell  me  ? 
Vnd  what  vessel  will  you  report  as  the  pirate?  Besides, 
t's  a  curious  fact  which  may  interest  you  that  there  isn't 
:ven  so  much  as  a  revolver  on  board!" 

This  being  unanswerable,  the  mate  resorted  to  abuse. 
£ven  at  that  he  might  have  escaped  scot-free,  had  not  the 
loctor  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Dan's  face,  bruised,  cut, 
pattered  almost  out  of  recognition. 

"Dan,"  he  cried,  "who  did  that?" 
[  Dan,  speechless,  indicated  the  mate.    The  (loctor  re- 
noved  his  coat  and  rolled  back  his  sleeves. 

As  the  Magdala' s  boat. cleared  away,  bearing  with  it 
iin  insensible  first  mate,  Dan  stumbled  forward  and  caught 
he  doctor's  hand. 

^  "Thank  you,"  he  mumbled  remorsefully,  through  his 
buffed  lips,  "that — that  was  a  bully  scrap,  father,  I 
;'pos§  I  better  begin  calling  you  'father/  hadn't  I  ?" 

—  »M*>  ^  ♦ 


Fighting  in  Buckskin; 

Or,  GUARDING  THE  BORDER. 

By  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS, 
At  a  ball  given  by  Lord  Fairfax,  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  War,  Captain  Lee,  of  the  Young 
Guardsmen,  sees  a  stranger  who  is  watching  his  movements. 
Subsequently  he  learns  that  the  man  is  known  as  Jaques  Blanc, 
but  that  he  really  is  the  Count  De  Tonales,  a  brother  of  Madame 
Pompadour,  the  favorite  of  the  French  king.  Tonales  assaults 
Lee  outside  a  tavern,  and  makes  off.  An  older  officer  tells  Lee 
that  Tonales,  acting  as  confidential  ^gent  of  the  French  king,  has 
obtained  such  influence  over  the  Indians  that  they  will  rise 
against  the  English  colonists  whenever  he  gives  the  word.  A 
few  days  later.  Amy  Randolph,  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
family,  is  kidnaped  by  Running  Water,  an  Indian,  who  takes  her 
into  the  wilderness,  where  she  is  confronted  by  Tonales.  Tonales 
is  in  love  with  her,  and  Amy  defies  him. 

Dick  Parsons,  the  French  spy,  sees  Jacques  Blanc,  the  agent 
of  the  French  king,  hide  a  letter  in  a  tree  addressed  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Dick  takes  the  letter.  Dabney,  a  renegade  with  the  French 
forces,  steals  the  letter  from  Dick.  Captain  Lee  receives  from  an 
Indian  a  chart  giving  directions  for  finding  Amy  Randolph,  who 
has  been  abducted  by  Indians.  Lee,  with  Vernon  and  Nimble 
Ned,  start  out  to  find  Amy.  Nimble  Ned  captures  a  supposed 
Indian,   The  captive  suddenly  utters  a  terrified  cry. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    WHITE  INDIAN. 

It  was  a  cry  for  mercy, 

"When  I  hear  that  cry  I  always  quit,"  said  the  vic- 
torious lad.  "I  fight  fair  and  don't  refuse  to  accept  sur- 
render, not  even  from  a  redskin." 

As  Ned  stood  over  his  captive,  he  suddenly  noticed 
something  that  startled  him. 

There  was  a  white  patch  of  skin  below  the  captive's 
chin. 

"Say,  you're  not  red,"  he  cried,  as  he  seized  his  pris- 
oner's arm.    "You're  white,  you  are !" 

A  grin  appeared  at  the  corners  of  the  other's  mouth. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  said,  in  good  English. 

"Why,  you  can  talk  as  good  English  as  I  can.  You're 
no  more  Indian  than  Ned  Halpine." 

"Mebbe  not." 

Ned  gave  him  another  look,  and  then  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  recognition. 

"You're  Dick  Parsons !"  he  said. 
"And  you  are  Nimble  Ned." 

The  two  lads,  for  a  moment  longer,  glared  at  each 
other.  Ned  then  glanced  over  his  shoulder  to  see  what 
had  become  of  Lee  and  Vernon. 

Neither  was  in  sight. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  asked  Ned,  turning  again 
to  his  prisoner. 

"What  fetched  you  to  this  part  of  the  country?" 

"Duty,  sir,  duty,"  was  the  reply.  "You  make  a  pretty 
fair-looking  Indian,  and  I  haven't  seen  you  since  the 
campaign  last  fall.  You  are  still  with  the  reds?  Well, 
Dick,  I  guess  you've  found  your  level.  They  say  water 
always  will." 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Dick.  "Who  is  with  you?" 
"The  cap'n  anH  Vernon." 
"  "And  you're  looking  for  Mistress  Amy  Randolph,  I 
suppose?" 

Ned  could  not  repress  a  start  at  this. 
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"Then  you  know  of  it,"  he  cried.    "You  have  heard 
of  the  abduction  of  Amy  from  Winchester?" 
"It  was  pretty  well  done,  wasn't  it?" 
"Yes.    Who  did  it?" 
"An  Indian  named  Running  Water." 
"But  not  on  his  own  accomit?" 
"Why  not?" 

"Come,  Master  Parsons ;  you  know  it  wasn't.  The  per- 
son who  sent  that  redskin  on  his  mission  was  not  a  chief." 

Dick  did  not  reply  to  this.  Then  of  a  sudden  he  touched 
Ned's  arm. 

"Your  friends  are  coming  yonder.  See  here !  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

"Take  you  to  Fort  R(^al,  I  guess." 

"What  good  would  tMt  do  you?" 

"You're  with  the  Indians." 

"What  if  I  could  tell  you  something?" 

"It  will  depend  upon  what  that  something  is." 

"About  Amy." 

"Captain  Lee  must  talk  about  that." 

"But  I  don't  care  to  meet  Captain  Lee.  I've  met  him 
before.    You  know  when." 

"Yes,  before  Louisbourg.  But  I'm  under  Captain  Lee, 
and  you've  got  to  deal  with  him." 

Lee  and  Vernon  came  up  a  minute  later  and  Ned,  point- 
ing to  his  captive,  said : 

"An  old  acquaintance,  cap'n." 

Lee  leaned  forward,  and  looked  Dick  in  the  face. 

"I  never  saw  this  Indian  before,"  said  he. 

"Indian?"  cried  Ned,  bursting  into  a  laugh.  "Indian? 
lust  look  below  his  chin.  See  where  the  paint  has 
rubbed  off." 

Lee  caught  hold  of  the  flaps  of  Dick's  jacket  and  tore 
them  open  at  the  throat. 

"White,  as  I  live!"  he  exclaimed. 

"It's  Master  Dick  Parsons,"  said  Ned.  "Our  old  friend 
of  the  troop  ship  and  the  campaign  to  Fort  Duquesne." 

"Well,  he  makes  a  pretty  fair  red,"  smiled  Lee.  "How 
about  this.  Master  Parsons?" 

"I  reckon  a  fellow  has  a  right  to  wear  what  he  pleases 
these  times." 

"I  don't  question  that  right,"  was  the  answer.  "You 
can  wear  the  skin  of  a  wolf  if  you  care  to.  He  gave 
you  a  good  run,  eh,  Ned  ?" 

"He  runs  like  a  deer,  cap'n.  But  for  a  vine,  I  fear 
he  would  have  distanced  me." 

To  all  this  Dick  listened  without  a  word. 

"We  will  now  go  back,"  continued  Lee.  "We  will  talk 
more  at  the  fort.  Master  Dick." 

"Just  a  moment,"  said  Dick,  looking  at  Lee.  "I  may 
know  something  you  would  like  to  hear." 

Captain  Lee  stopped  in  his  tracks. 

"About  Mistress  Randolph?"  he  asked. 

"Perhaps.   I  hear  she  is  not  in  Winchester." 

"You  know,  then,  that  she  was  carried  off.  You  know 
more  than  that.    You  know  where  she  is." 

Dick  maintained  a  silence  at  this,  as  he  wished  Lee  to 
proceed. 

"If  you  know,  you  shall  tell  us,"  Lee  went  on.  "You 
must  not  keep  us  in  suspense.  You  know  who  carried 
Amy  off,  and  why." 

"What  if  I  do?" 

Dick's  tones  told  that  he  was  becoming  bolder,  and  that 
he  felt  that  he  could  drive  a  bargain  with  Lee. 
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"What  is  it  worth  to  me?"  he  went  on.    "What  if 
tell  you  something  about  Mistress  Amy?    What  is 
worth  to  Dick  Parsons?" 

"A  good  deal,  perhaps." 

"Freedom?" 

Nimble  Ned  looked  at  Captain  Lee,  and  shook  h\ 
head. 

"You  must  first  prove  to  us  that  you  know  anythin 
about  the  whereabouts  of  Amy  Randolph,"  said  Lee  cav 
tiously. 

"Prove  it?"  cried  Dick.   "What  does  this  prove?'' 

He  had  reached  in  his  bosom  and  pulled  out  a  sma 
hemmed  kerchief,  which  he  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  all. 

"  'Tis  Amy's !"  cried  Lee,  recognizing  it  instantly. 

"It  is  hers  surely,"  said  Vernon. 

Then  Lee  looked  at  Dick  and  let  his  hand  fall  upo 
his  shoulder. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Of  its  fair  owner." 

"And,  pray,  where  is  she?" 

Dick  coolly  replaced  the  handkerchief,  and  smiled. 

"But  you  haven't  promised  me  anything  for  what 
may  tell,"  he  said.    "Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  yo 
drive  the  whole  bargain?    I'm  going  to  be  a  party  to  ; 
or  know  why  not." 

"What  do  you  ask?" 

"My  liberty !" 

Again  Ned  caught  Lee's  eye,  and  shook  his  head. 

Dick  was  a  valuable  prisoner,  in  Ned's  mind.  He,  kne- 
all  about  the  Indians  and  probably  was  familia/  wit 
their  plans,  since  he  trained  with  them  and  their  m^.ster 
the  French. 

Lee  disregarded  Ned's  warning,  and  proceeded;  wit 
Dick. 

"You  shall  have  it,"  said  he.  "I  promise  you  thi 
yom  liberty  shall  be  granted  the'  moment  you  have  tol 
us  where  Mistress  Randolph  is  to  be  found." 

"Cap'n  " 

"Let  me  make  the  bargain,  Ned,"  broke  in  Lee,  in  h 
eagerness.    'T  will  stand  responsible."  [. 
He  renewed  his  promise  to  the  prisoner. 
"You  swear  it.  Captain  Lee?"  asked  Dick. 
"Yes." 

"Verv  well.    Come,  witli  ^->^    t  ,,,^,14-  tlnof  voi.in 
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f  i  CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HAG  IN  SCARLET. 

,  "I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Lee,  who  had  already  reached 
;he  conclusion  that  the  Count  De  Tonales  had  had  some- 
jching  to  do  with  Amy's  disappearance. 

"It  is  true,"  asseverated  Dick.  "She  was  conveyed 
:o  him  by  Running  Water,  who  had  been  sent  to  Win- 
"ibhester  to  carry  out  the  plan." 

"But  where  is  she  now?"  asked  Lee  eagerly. 

"At  the  end  of  the  line  I  marked  on  the  chart — the 
llong  line  with  the  arrows  pointing  in  a  certain  direc-- 
lition." 

j   Lee  thought  a  moment. 

"Now  for  my  freedom,"  said  Dick.  "You  will  keep 
y^our  part  of  the  agreement  ?" 

"You  are  free,"  answered  the  young  guardsman.  "I 
keep  my  word  with  you,  Master  Parsons,  but  hereafter 
keep  your  distance." 

Dick's  eyes  flashed. 
!   "It  is  a  challenge,  I  see." 
!    "A  challenge  and  a  warning." 

"And  I  accept  both,"  was  the  reply.  "You  will  find 
Mistress  Randolph  in  the  hands  of  Jacques  Blanc."  With 
this  he  lifted  his  cap  as  he  turned,  and  the  next  moment 
Iwas  walking  away. 

Lee  went  back  to  his  companions. 

"You  let  the  young  serpent  go?"  askeci  Nimble  Ned. 

"I  kept. my  pledge." 

"And  laid  up  trouble  for  the  future." 

"We  will  take  care  of  that  as  we  reach  it,  Ned, 
Come !" 

The  three  proceeded  some  distance  in  the  direction  of 
jFort  Royal,  when  Lee  suddenly  stopped,  and,  pointing 
[northward,  said : 

"You  can  go  on  to  the  fort.  I  turn  here." 

"In  pursuit  of  Amy?"  asked  Vernon. 

Lee  nodded. 

"Not  alone,"  Vernon  cried,  stepping  to  Lee's  side. 
go  with  you,  captain." 

"And  I,"  said  Nimble  Ned. 

"It  must  not  be,"  exclaimed  Lee.  "The  company  must 
not  be  deprived  of  its  officers." 

"There  is  Kenward.   He  can  assume  command." 

"But  some  one  must  go  on  to  the  fort  and  report  the 
council  of  war  and  what  Black  Heron  said." 

In  vain  did  Vernon  and  Nimble  Ned  plead  to  pro- 
ceed with  Lee.  The  young  captain  was  obdurate.  In  a 
few  moments  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  his  companions 
and  had  set  off  on  his  perilous  mission  alone. 

Meantime,  Amy  had  reached  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness, under  the  guidance  of  her  captor,  Jacques  Blanc. 

The  Frenchman  said  little  now,  but  his  eyes  told  a 
great  deal. 

They  reached  an  Indian  encampment,  where  Amy  was 
handed  over  to  a  squaw  who  took  her  to  her  wigwam. 
The  girl  was  inconsolable. 

There  seemed  no  hope  for  her  since  she  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  such  a  fiend  as  the  Count  De  Tonales. 

The  night  settled  down  over  the  village,  and  she  became 
an  object  of  much  curiosity  among  the  savages. 

They  came  about  the  wigwam  and  peered  in  at  her. 
_  Drawing  back  into  its  shadows,  she  kept  out  of  their 
sight  as  much  as  possible,  but  she  could  not  altogether 
bide  from  their  prying  eyes. 

Suddenly,  she  saw  the  curtains  of  the  wigwam  part, 
and  a  face,  one  she  had  not  seen  before,  appeared. 


It  was  a  handsome  face,  with  dark,  sparkling  eyes 
set  in  a  fair,  high  forehead,  and  long  black  hair  to  frame 
the  whole. 

Amy  shrank  farther  into  the  shadows. 

Presently,  the  curtains  parted  a  little  more  and  the 
owner  of  the  face  came  in — an  Indian  girl 

"Why  does  the  White  Dove  hide  from  the  eyes  of  Star- 
beam?"  said  a  voice,  whose  sweetness  kindled  a  spark  of 
hope  in  the  captive's  bosom. 

"I  am  a  captive,"  said  Amy.  "I  know  you  not.  I 
have  been  brought  thither  against  my  will.  I  am  the 
prisoner  of  the  Frenchman." 

"The  captive  of  Dark  Hand  ?"  cried  the  Indian  girl. 

"That  must  be  your  name  for  Jacques  Blanc  as  he 
calls  himself,"  was  the  reply. 

"So  he  brought  White  Dove  to  this  country.  Did  he 
take  her  from  the  nest  of  the  palefaces  ?" 

"He  stole  me  from  home.  I  .was  carried  off  by  Run- 
ning Water." 

Starbeam  leaned  toward  Amy,  and  smiled. 

"Starbeam  is  the  child  of  a  great  chief,"  said  she. 
"She  is  princess  among  her  people,  and  her  heart  beats 
for  White  Dove."  * 

"Then  I  have  found  a  friend,"  and  Amy  held  out  her 
hand.  "I  will  not  be  entirely  friendless  while  I  am  here." 

"White  Dove  shall  have  a  friend  among  the  red  men," 
was  the  low  reply.  "She  will  have  a  sister  among  Star- 
beam's  people." 

"I  thank  you,"  cried  Amy.  "I  shall  be  afraid  no 
longer," 

Then  with  a  furtive  glance  toward  the  door,  the  Indian 
girl  took  a  seat  on  the  robe  where  Amy  was  seated,  and 
talked  to  her  about  her  people. 

The  fair  Virginian  listened  attentively,  and,  when  Star- 
beam  rose  to  go,  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"Never  fear,  White  Dove,"  she  said.  "You  will  have 
a  sister  while  you  are  among  the  red  men." 

As  she  turned;  the  curtains  parted  and  the  hag  in 
scarlet,  with  whom  Amy  was  domiciled,  darkened  the 
doorway. 

Her  snaky  eyes  flashed  the  moment  they  fell  upon  Star- 
beam. 

The  Indian  gfrl  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance, 

"Why  does  Starbeam  invade  the  home  of  Oonomoo?" 
cried  the  hag  in  scarlet,  "Does  she  not  know  that  the 
white  child  is  not  to  speak  to  any  one  whom  Dark 
Hand  wills  not?" 

"Starbeam  is  the  child  of  a  chief,"  was  the  answer. 
"She  comes  and  goes  where  she  pleases," 

"But  she  must  not  come  to  this  wigwam.  She  must 
keep  her  distance.  The  home  of  Oonomoo  is  not  for 
her." 

Starbeam  did  not  stir.  ^ 

Amy  watched  the  two  women,  one  aged,  but  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  the  other  young  and  as  fair  as  the  red  buds 
of  the  wildwood. 

She  was  anxious.   How  would  the  meeting  terminate? 

"Starbeam  must  come  no  more,"  cried  Oonomoo.  "She 
will  be  handed  over  to  Dark  Hand  when  he  comes  back 
from  the  trail." 

"What  cares  the  daughter  of  Eagle  Claw  for  that!" 
was  the  quick  response.  "Does  Oonomoo  think  Starbeam 
is  afraid  to  meet  Dark  Hand  in  this  wigwam?" 

There  was  a  quick  stride  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
.white  girl's  jailer,  but  Starbeam  stepped  between. 
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"Stand  back !"  cried  the  hag.   "Starbeam  must  not  come 
between  Oonomoo  and  the  white  face." 
The  Indian  girl  did  not  recede. 

Amy  saw  that  her  hands  were  clenched,  and  she  seemed 
to  have  increased  an  inch  in  stature. 
A  collision  was  imminent. 
"Go!"  cried  Oonomoo, 
Starbeam  only  smiled. 

The  old  woman  picked  up  a  long  straight  stick  that 
lay  in  one  corner  of  the  wigwam  and  raised  it  over  her 
head. 

Amy  held  her  breath. 

She  saw  how  Starbeam  watched  the  uplifted  stick, 
how  she  gazed  at  it  without  a  sign  of  fear  on  her  face. 

All  at  once,  like  the  spring  of  a  young  wild  cat,  Star- 
beam  went  straight  at  the  keeper  of.  the  wigwam. 

Amy  uttered  a  cry  as  the  two  collided. 

Oonomoo  was  hurled  back  by  the  power  of  the  collision, 
and  the  captive  saw  Starbeam  fasten  her  fingers  in 
Oonomoo's  throat. 

"She  will  kill  the  hag,"  thought  Amy.  "She  will  take 
Oonomoo's  life,  and  then  what  will  become  of  me?" 

The  two  women  struggled  on  the  ground,  while  Amy 
looked  on  quite  breathless. 

At  last  Starbeam  rose  and  pushed  the  half -strangled 
hag  away. 

"White  Dove  is  a  sister  to  Eagle  Claw's  daughter!" 
she  cried,  as  she  bounded  from  the  place.  "She  shall  have 
a  friend  among  the  Indians." 

Oonomoo  struggled  to  her  feet,  sprang  from  the  wig- 
wam, and  Amy  heard  her  shouting  wildly. 

Five  minutes  elapsed  and;  then  she  heard  other  sounds 
that  filled  her  with  fear. 

Outside  there  was  a  chorus  of  mad,  revengeful  cries 
which  increased  in  volume. 

The  mob  came  in.  In  less  than  a  minute  some  of  its 
members,  stalwart  Indian  women,  stood  beyond  the  cur- 
tains, their  passions  aflame  and  their  hands  ready  to  tear 
her  flesh. 

"Where  is  the  white  face?"  cried  the  leader  of  the 
crowd.  "Where  is  the  palg  girl  who  has  struck  Oono- 
moo ?" 

Then  something  else  happened. 

The  curtains  were  torn  apart  violently. 

Some  one  dashed  into  the  place.  Amy  caught  sight  of 
a  man  at  the  opening,  and  then  

The  women  were  hurled  in  every  direction. 

"Back,  devils!"  cried  the  person  who  had  just  come 
upon  the  scene.   "This  young  girl  belongs  to  me  !" 

Amy  recognized  the  speaker.  She  looked  into  the  dark, 
malignant  face  of  Jacques  Blanc. 

The  Indian  women  fell  back,  and,  a  moment  later,  the 
wigwam  was  cleared,  and  she  stood  alone  in  the  presence 
of  the  king's  agent. 

"Back  out  of  their  sight !"  said  the  count,  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  Amy.   "They  are  here  for  blood." 

He  drew  a  pistol  and  planted  himself  firmly  in  the 
doorway  of  the  wigwam,  facing  the  horde  of  infuriated 
squaws. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    SACRED  BELT. 

Suddenly  the  Frenchman  fell  back. 
He  knew  that  he  could  not  cope  with  a  mob  of  red 
.women. 
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"Come!"  he  cried,  seizing  Amy's  arm.    "We  must 
from  this  horde  of  she-wolves."  ' 

With  a  knife  he  slashed  at  the  back  of  the  wigwani. 
The  blade  was  long  and  sharp,  and  it  went  through 
skin  like  a  razor.  , 

With  Amy  in  his  arms  he  plunged  through  the  open||^ 

Jacques  Blanc  and  Amy  ran  as  rapidly  as  they  coul(|'|| 
Behind  them  rose  a  wild  yell,  which  was  followed  by  an^ 
other  and  another. 

Their  flight  had  been  discovered. 
The  face  of  the  king's  man  paled. 

"Parbleu !"  he  exclaimed.    "We  will  have  them  at  out 
heels  in  a  moment.   We  must  reach  the  river." 

"Faster!  faster!    They  come.  Dark  Hand,"  cried 
voice,  and  a  young  Indian  girl  interposed  herself  be^  J^ 
tween  the  count  and  the  pursuing  pack  of  squaws. 

She  was  Starbeam.  j 

In  her  hand  she  held  something  like  a  wampum  belt 
Amy  saw  Starbeam  raise  the  object  above  her  headj 
and  turn  toward  the  mob.  ; 

"She  is  making  the  last  play,"  the  Frenchman  said  td 
Amy.    "She  is  using  the  sacred  wampum  of  the  tribe.' 

Starbeam  met  the  onset  of  the  yelling  mob  with  greal 
calmness 

Catching  the  sacred  emblem  at  the  beaded  ends,  she 
spread  her  arms  until  it  was  stretched  to  its  utmost.  J 

"Look !"  she  cried.  "The  sacred  wampum  of  the  req 
men !  Who  touches  it  or  passes  it  dies !  It  is  the  decre^ 
of  the  Great  Spirit." 

The  squaws  in  the  lead  halted. 

Those  behind  them  did  the  same. 

It  was  the  first  time  many  of  them  had  ever  seen  tli^ 
sacred  wampum 

They  had  heard  of  it  from  childhood;  had  heard  oi 
its  miraculous  powers;  but  now  for  the  first  time  they 
gazed  upon  it,  and  it  Vv'as  thrust  as  it  were  into  their  very 
faces 

If  the  Great  Spirit  himself  had  descended  into  theii 
midst  they  would  not  have  been  more  awed. 

"Back !    Cover  your  faces  !"  cried  Starbeam ;  "or  the 
sacred  belt  will  strike  you  blind." 

The  last  yell  died  away.  The  squaws  fell  back,  thei];|'E 
turned  and  fled. 

A  smile  of  triumph  came  to  Starbeam's  lips 

For  a  minute  longer  she  held  the  belt  above  her  head, 
then  lowered  it  and  bounded  toward  the  river. 

She  saw  Jacques  Blanc  helping  Amy  into  a  boat. 

"Whither  goes  Dark  Hand?"  cried  Starbeam. 

"What  has  become  of  the  wolves?"  asked  the  French| 
man.  ; 

"They  have  gone  back,"  was  the  reply.  "They  could 
not  pass  the  sacred  belt  of  their  people.  But^  Dark  Hand 
must  not  take  White  Dove  away." 

Amy  turned  upon  Starbeam,  with  an  appealing  look. 

"She  is  not  safe  back  yonder,"  said  Jacques.  "The 
squaws  would  kill  her." 

*  "Not  while  Starbeam  holds  the  sacred  wampum." 

"The  braves  will  take  it  from  you." 

"Anato  gave  it  to  Starbeam,"  she  said,  "Anato  is  the 
keeper  of  the  sacred  belt,  and  " 

"Keep  it  then  to  defend  yourself.  I  must  take. the 
white  girl  to  a  place  of  safety."  ^  .  j 

"She  must  come  with  Starbeam,"  and  the  nexf  momeni 
the  hand  of  the  Indian  girl  caught  the,  gunwale  of  thi 
boat 
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The  Frenchman's  eyes  flashed. 

You  must  not  detain  us,"  he  cried,  as  he  picked  up 
oar.   "You  must  not  take  the  white  girl  back." 
Does  Dark  Hand  say  'must  not'?"  was  the  answer, 
as  he  forgotten  that  Starbeam  is  the  child  of  Eagle 
,w?   White  Dove  stays  with  her  in  the  village." 
acques  Blanc  turned  to  find  himself  looking  into  the 
zzle  of  a  pistol  held  by  Starbeam. 
AAith  an  oath  he  fell  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
il  boat. 

'Come,  White  Dove,"  said  Starbeam.  "The  sacred 
t  will  protect  you.  The  heart  of  Dark  Hand  is  full 
evil.  It  is  as  dark  as  the  forest  when  night  has  come." 
Tf  you  dare  " 

'Come !"  continued  the  Indian  girl.  "Does  not  White 
ve  trust  Starbeam  ?  Is  not  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
t  better  than  that  of  a  wolf?" 

\my  saw  protection  in  the  belt  in  Starbeam's  hands,  and 

t  decided  that  she  would  be  safer  among  the  Indians 

in  the  Frenchman.    She  leaped  out  of  the  boat. 

The  king's  agent  growled  out  his  displeasure. 

He  raised  a  pistol.    But  his  arm  dropped  to  his  side, 

d,  muttering  "Not  now,"  he  pulled  the  boat  into  mid- 

eam. 

Starbeam  and  Amy  turned  back  toward  the  village. 
They  went  to  a  small  wigwam,  different  from  the  rest 
construction,  and  the  Indian  girl  parted  the  curtains. 
A  withered  old  man  rose  to  greet  them  from  a  cot  of 
ins. 

"This  is  the  home  of  the  sacred  wampum,"  said  Star- 
am.    "Here  it  has  been  kept  always.    My  sister,  the 
hite  Bird,  is  safe  in  Anato's  wigwam." 
The  old  man  received  the  belt  from  Starbeam's  hand 
d  motioned  Amy  to  a  seat  on  the  cot. 
Then  Starbeam  withdrew. 

The  presence  of  the  old  Indian  seemed  to  exert  a 
"ange  power  over  Amy. 

Drowsiness  took  possession  of  her,  and  soon  she  fell 
leep. 

When  she  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  through  a  crevice 
the  wigwam,  and  she  looked  around  the  sacred  lodge, 
le  noted  now  its  hangings  of  skins,  its  strange  and  sacred 
iplements.  The  old  man,  bent  with  years,  sat  on  a 
;ap  of  furs  fast  asleep. 

At  last  Anato  opened  his  eyes,  looked  round  the  wig- 
am,  and  at  last  spied  Amy. 


"I  come  thither  as  the  captive  of  Dark  Hand,,  known 
to  me,  though,  as  Jacques  Blanc,  the  secret  agent  of  the 
French  king." 

"Where  is  Dark  Hand?" 

"He  pushed  his  boat  down  the  river  last  night." 

"Gone  back  to  the  forest  trails,  has  he?"  said  Anato. 
"He  is  a  power  among  tfie  Indians.  He  came  from  the 
great  father  across  the  water.  He  lifts  his  hand  and  the 
red  men  smite  the  English ;  they  tear  the  scalp  from 
the  English  head  and  sink  their  war  hatchets  into  the 
English  brain.    Great  is  Dark  Hand." 

"But  for  him  I  would  not  be  here,"  said  Amy.  "I 
would  be  among  my  people." 

Anato  looked  away. 

"What  Dark  Hand  says  is  law,"  he  muttered.  "Star- 
beam must  die  and  White  Dove  must  become  the  wife 
of  the  Frenchman." 

"Never!"  cried  Amy,  as  she  shrank  back  upon  the 
cot.    "Better  death  a  thousand  times,  Anato." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  QUEST  OF  WHITE  DOVE. 

Captain  Lee  pushed  on  through  the  forest,  after  his 
interview  with  Dick  Parsons. 

Eager  to  rescue  Amy,  he  hastened  on,  leaving  Vernon 
and  Nimble  Ned  to  return  to  Fort  Royal. 

Toward  nightfall,  Lee  noticed  an  Indian  ^'oman  come 
out  of  the  village  and  advance  toward  his  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

As  she  drew  near,  he  discovered  that  she  was  young 
and  beautiful. 

Hidden  in  the  forks  of  a  tree,  Lee  watched  her. 

She  came  up  the  rise  and  into  the  forest,  and  halted 
within  a  few  feet  of  Lee. 

She  was  Starbeam. 

For  some  time  Starbeam  stood  almost  underneath  the 
tree  that  sheltered  the  young  guardsman.  Then  she  moved 
away  a  short  distance  and  began  to  arrange  her  dark 
hair. 

"Starbeam  has  touched  the  sacred  wampum  of  her 
people,"  he  heard  her  say.  "Her  hands  have  been  laid 
upon  it  and  the  Great  Spirit  must  have  her  life.  But  she 
touched  it  tliat  she  might  save  the  life  of  the  white  girl 
-—of  White  Dove.  She  kept  back  the  Indian  women  who 
wanted  White  Dove's  life.  When  they  saw  the  sacred 
belt,  they  fell  back.  Now  what  is  there  left  for  Starbeam 
but  to  face  the  chiefs  when  they  come  back  from  the  war 
trail?  They  will  hold  a  council,  and  Anato  will  tell  how 
Starbeam  took  the  belt  from  its  hiding  place  and  showed 
it  to  the  women.  Starbeam  must  die  for  what  she  did. 
There  is  no  mercy,  for  the  laws  of  the  Indians  cannot  be 
broken.  But  must  she  die  in  the  fire  ?  Is  there  no  other 
way  for  her  to  go  to  the  Great  Spirit  ?" 

Thus  talked  the  Indian  girl,  aloud,  while  she  plaited 
anew  the  long  strands  of  hair  that  fell  over  her  shoul- 
ders. 

Lee  heard  every  word. 

When  he  saw  the  last  tress  plaited  and  arranged,  he  felt 
like  springing  from  his  perch  and  offering  his  friendship 
to  the  Indian  maid. 

As  she  finished,  she  drew  from  the  fol<i,§  of  her  fringed 
garment  a  knife  with  a  long,  slender  "Wade. 
Lee  started. 

Starbeam  would  not  wait  for  the  condemnation ;  .she 
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would  herself  let  out  the  spark  of  life.  They  would  find 
her  dead  in  the  forest,  with  the  knife  buried  in  her  heart. 

He  saw  her  run  her  slender  fingers  along  the  keen  edge 
of  the  blade.  She  looked  at  it  as  she  held  it  up,  and  a 
smile  came  to  her  face.  Nighr  had  fallen  now,  but  moon- 
light revealed  her  every  action^^to  Lee. 

"Aha !"  she  exclaimed.  "They  will  find  Starbeam  be- 
yond their  hands  when  they  come  back  from  the  war  trail. 
They  will  listen  to  the  story,  but  their  fires  will  not  burn 
the  person  who  touched  the  sacred  belt  of  wampum." 

Lee  edged  out  of  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

He  saw  the  Indian  girl  lift  the  knife  till  its  point 
touched  the  dark  skin  above  her  heart. 

Lifting  her  gaze  heavenward,  Starbeam  sent  the  knife 
above  her  head  and  it  was  about  to  descend,  when  Lee 
landed  on  the  ground. 

"Not  that!'  he  cried,  as  he  darted  forward. 

With  a  cry,  Starbeam  fell  back,  but  did  not  drop  the 
knife. 

"They  shall  not  touch  you  for  using  the  sacred  wam- 
pum," cried  Lee,  as  he  caught  the  girl's  wrist  and  drew 
her  forward.  "They  shall  not  take  your  life.  Neither 
shall  you  take  it  yourself." 

A  strange  smile  came  over  the  dark  face  of  the  Indian 
maid. 

"And  who  is  it  that  talks  of  saving  Starbeam,  the 
daughter  of  Eagle  Claw?"  she  asked. 

Lee  did  not  release  his  hold  on  the  wrist  of  the  girl. 

"Whom  did  you  save  from  the  women  of  the  village?" 
he  asked. 

"White  Dove,  the  young  girl  whom  Dark  Hand  brought 
to  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians." 
"And  who  is  Dark  Hand?" 

"The  great  white  brother  of  the  king  across  the  big 
water.    He  is  the  secret  brother  of  the  king  himself." 

"No !  he  is  the  brother  of  the  woman  who  rules 
King  Louis.  So  you  saved  Amy  Randolph  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  hags  of  the  town?" 

"They  came  after  her  like  a  pack  of  wolves,"  said 
Starbeam.  "They  wanted  White  Dove's  blood,  and  they 
would  have  had  it  but  for  the  sign  of  the  sacred  wam- 
pum." 

"Which  you  held  before  their  eyes  ?" 
"Yes." 

"And  Amy?" 

"White  Dove  is  in  the  lodge  of  Anato  and  she  must 
remain  there,  lest  the  mad  women  of  the  tribe  find  her 
again." 

"Where  is  the  lodge  of  Anato,  and  who  is  he?" 

"Anato  is  the  keeper  of  the  sacreS  belt.  He  has  grown 
old  keeping  it  from  the  eyes  of  all.  But  Starbeam  dragged 
it  from  its  nest  and  thrust  it  before  the  mad  women 
of  the  village." 

"I  have  come  for  White  Dove,  as  you  call  her,"  said 
Lee.  "I  have  come  to  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of 
Dark  Hand." 

"My  brother  is  English?" 

"I  am  English,"  answered  Lee.  "1  serve  King  George, 

who  is  the  foe  of  King  Louis,   I  " 

"Is  my  brother  alone?" 
"I  am  alone." 

"And  he  came  all  the  way  through  the  forest  without 
a  guide?" 

"Yes ;  the  chart  showed  me  the  way." 

Starbeam  looked  curiously  into  Lee's  eyes,  and  he 
drew  the  chart  from  his  pocket. 


"This  is  it,"  said  he.  "Here  is  the  chart  that  sho"\ 
me  the  way."  i 

The  Indian  girl  took  it  from  his  hands  and  regari 
it  closely. 

"It  is  a  talking  paper,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  sn 
"It  told  the  white  brother  where  he  would  find  Wl 
Dove.   She  is  there ;  she  is  in  the  lodge  of  Anato." 

"Where  is  Dark  Hand?"  j 

"He  has  gone  back  to  the  war  trail,  but  he  may  cc 
again  soon.    He  fights  not;  but  he  fills  the  hearts  of 
red  men  with  hatred  against  the  English,  and  they  take 
the  hatchet  when  he  lifts  his  hand." 

"Then  if  he  is  away,  now  is  the  time  to  rescue  Wl 
Dove." 

"She  can  be  found  with  Anato.  But  the  old  mar 
like  a  fox,  though  he  has  seen  many  moons.  He  sle( 
but  a  breath  stirs  him." 

"We  will  look  out  for  the  old  fox,"  cried  Lee.  "Cor 
Let  us  save  Amy  from  the  hands  of  Jacques  Blanc." 

"If  the  white  soldier  goes,  Starbeam  will  go  v\ 
him !"  exclaimed  the  Indian  girl.   "She  will  show  him 
lodge  where  the  sacred  belt  is  kept,  and  " 

"Come,  then ;  the  sooner  the  better."  | 

Lee  walked  toward  the  village  and  Starbeam  follov 
at  his  heels. 

Lee  knew  that  the  moment  of  peril  had  come,  that 
was  about  to  enter  upon  an  adventure  the  outcome 
which  he  could  not  foresee ;  but  this  did  not  deter  him 

Starbeam  guided  him  halfway  around  the  village  '< 
halted  at  last  in  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  trees. 

But  few  signs  of  life  reached  their  ears. 

Now  and  then  a  dog,  disturbed  at  his  bone  by  anot' 
canine,  set  up  a  growl. 

"Now  for  the  lodge  of  Anato,"  said  Starbeam,  and  tl 
moved  forward  again. 

They  passed  several  wigwams'  and  at  last  came  to 
sacred  lodge. 

Quitting  Starbeam's  side,  Lee  glided  toward  the.fr 
of  the  wigwam. 

He  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  curtains  of  the  entrar 
pulled  it  aside  and  peered  in. 

He  saw  a  bent  figure  on  a  cot  of  furs,  an  old  man  w 
his  head  buried  between  his  knees.  Also  he  beh 
Mistress  Amy  lying  asleep,  just  beyond  old  Anato.  I 
stepped  boldly  into  the  wigwam. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  VICTIM. 

A  woman,  wearing  a  heavy  veil,  was  seated  in  the  re- 
:eption  room  of  Nick  Carter's  house,  waiting  for  the 
Ijreat  detective  to  appear. 

He  came  presently,  arrayed  in  that  simple  dis- 
guise in  which  it  had  become  his  habit  to  receive  his 
lients. 

The  long-tailed  coat,  the  checkered  trousers,  the  gray 
lair  and  beard,  and  the  general  air  of  rusticity,  seemed  to 
stonish  his  caller,  and  she  gazed  at  him  in  evident  won- 
ler  and  some  doubt. 

''Are  you  Mr.  Nicholas  Carter,  the  detective?"  she  in- 
uired,  rising  from  her  chair  as  he  entered. 

"I  am,  madam;  be  seated,  please." 

'T  wish  to  engage  your  services." 

"In  what  way,  madam  ?" 

"In  a  very  mysterious  case." 

"Ah!" 

"Will  you  assume  it  ?" 
"Well,  that  depends." 
^'Upon  what?" 

"Upon  numerous  contingencies." 
"Will  you  state  them?" 
"Certainly." 
"Do  so." 

"I  must  first  know  who  it  is  that  wishes  my  services.'' 

"Why,  I  do." 

"Who  are  you,  madam?" 

"My  name  is  Clarita  Downing." 

"Miss,  or  Mrs.?" 

"I  am  unmarried." 

"Very  good.  Now,  if  you  will  remove  your  veil  so 
^Reprinted  by  Request. 


that  I  can  see  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  I  will  hear  what 
your  case  is." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  uncovered  her  face. 

Even  Nick  Carter  was  impressed  by  her  extraordinary 
beauty. 

Hers  was  a  rare,  sweet  face,  rather  of  the  gypsy  type, 
and  her  great,  black  eyes  had  something  in  them  that 
was  somber  and  defiant,  yet,  withal,  sad  and  full  of 
yearning. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  "this  is  the  first  time  in  three  years  that 
I  have  revealed  my  face  to  a  stranger." 
"Indeed;  and  why?" 

"Because  of  the  wonderful  resemblance  I  bear  to  an- 
other." 

"Ah!  Who  is  that  other?" 

"She  calls  herself  Clarita  Downing." 

"Indeed !  Then  there  are  two  people  in  the  world  who 
not  only  resemble  each  other,  but  who  bear  the  same 
name?" 

"Precisely  that." 

"It  is  a  strange  coincidence." 

"It  is  not  a  coincidence;  it  is  a  crime." 

"Ah!" 

"The  other  person  who  calls  herself  Clarita  Downing 
has  no  right  to  the  name,  or  to  the  fortune  which  she  is 
now  enjoying,  and  it  is  to  recover  the  sole  possession  of 
both  that  I  have  come  to  you." 

"What  is  the  other  Miss  Downing's  true  name?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"You  don't  know?" 

"I  am  not  sure,  and  yet  " 

"Is  she  not  related  to  you?" 

"Again,  I  do  not  know." 

"This  is  most  extraordinary." 

"It  is,  sir." 
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"Will  you  explain?" 

"Sir,"  she  said  slowly,  looking  at  Nick  with  a  suspicion 
of  moisture  in  her  eyes,  "you  have  doubtless  often  heard 
of  cases  where  two  persons  were  almost  exact  counter- 
parts of  each  other  in  form  and  feature?" 

"Often." 

"And  of  mistaken  identity  being  the  consequence  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  similar  case  where  three 
persons  were  involved?" 
"No.    I  never  have." 

"And  yet,  I  have  just  such  a  circumstance  to  relate." 
"Three  persons  who  look  exactly  alike?" 
/'Yes,  sir." 

"So  that  they  are  mistaken  for  each  other  ?V 

"So  that  they  were  mistaken  for  each  other,  yes." 

"Humph!    Why  do  you  use  the  past  tense?" 

"Because  one  of  them  is  dead." 

"Oh,  and  you  do  not  know  which  one?" 

"I  do  not." 

"Was  one  of  them  related  to  you  ?" 
"Yes." 

"In  what  degree?" 

"We  were,  or  are,  cousins." 

"And  the  other?" 

"Was  not  related  to  the  other  two.  I  speak  of  myself 
in  the  third  person  for  the  present,  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  me  better." 

"You  are  one  of  the  original  three?"  . 

"I  am." 

"Were  your  ages  the  same?"  , 

"My  cousin  and  I  were  born  on  the  same  day,  at  about 

the  same  hour — she  in  New  York  City,  and  I  in  Madrid, 

Spain." 

"And  the  other?" 

"I  know,  nothing  regarding  her  birth  or  age." 
"She  seems  to  be  a  mystery." 
"She  is." 

"What  was  your  cousin's  name?  I  assume  that  I 
have  yours  correctly." 

"Yes.    My  cousin's  name  was,  or  is,  Isabel  Danton." 

"So  you  were  cousins  on  your  mother's  side?" 

"Our  mothers  were  twin  sisters." 

"Hum !  In  order  to  be  lucid,  we  will  call  you  Number 
One,,  your  cousin  Number  Two,  and  the  unknown  Num- 
ber Three." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"When  did  you  first  know  of  the  existence  of  Number 
Three?" 

^  "About  four  years  ago." 
"In  what  manner?" 

"I  met  her  at  the  house  of  a  friend  ill  Buffalo." 
"Where  you  were  visiting?" 
"Yes."  _ 

"How  is  it,  then,  that  you  do  not  know  her  name? 
Was  she  not  introduced  to  you?" 

"An  introduction  was  thought  unnecessary." 
"Why  so?". 

"Because  she  was  masquerading  as  my  cousin,  Isabel 
Danton." 

"Ah !  If  the  resemblance  was  so  strong,  how  did  you 
know  that  she  was  not  your  cousin?" 

"Because  at  that  moment  I  knew  my  cousin  to  be  con- 
fined to  her  room  by  reason  of  a  sprained  ankle." 

"You  were  positive  of  that?" 

"As  positive  as  I  am  that  we  are  here  now,  you  and  I." 


"You  were  not  deceived  ?" 

"I  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  I  was  not." 
"How?"  I 
"By  satisfying  myself  that  my  cousin  was  still  at  hei 
home." 

"Did  you  go  to  see  her?"  i 
"No.    She  was  in  New  York  and  I  in  Buffalo."  l 

"How,  then,  did  you  prove-  "  ' 

"I  sent  my  servant."  ' 

"A  trustworthy  person?" 

"I  would  have  trusted  him  with  my  life." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  / 

"He  is  dead." 

"Indeed;  since  when?"  i 
"About  a  year  subsequent  to  the  event  I  have  related.* 
"Hum!"  '  ; 

"I  believe  that  he  was  poisoned."  i 
"Why?"  \ 
"He  died  very  suddenly  and  mysteriously."  ' 
"Did  you  not  have  his  death  investigated?"  J 
"He  was  not  with  me  at  the  time,  and  I  could  not."  ' 
"Where  was  he?" 

"In  the  service  of  one  of  the  others — either  Numbei 
Two  or  Number  Three." 

"How  did  that  happen?"  v  .; 

"He  believed  that  he  was  with  me."  * 

"Well,  well!    Was  he  an  old  servant?" 

"He  was  a  middle-aged  man  when  I  was  born."  ; 

"And  had  always  been  in  your  family?"  ! 

"Yes." 

"And  even  he,  Vv^ho  had  known  you  from  the  time  wher 
you  were  a  babe,  was  deceived?"  , 

"Yes— that  is,  at  first."  "  ; 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  ^  : 

"Because  I  believe  that  his  death  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  discovered  the  cheat  that,  had  been  practicedaipcd 
him,  and  of  which  I  was  made  the  victim."  ^ 

"Do  you  know  that  he  did  make  such  a  discovery  ?".  1 

"Yes." 

"In  what  way?" 

"I  received  a  note  from  him  the  day  before  he  died.'' 
"Ah!  through  the  mail?" 

"No,  by  messenger.".  ■ 
"Have  you  preserved  it?"  ^ 
"Yes."  .  ....  1 

"You  have  it  with  you?"  "  J 
"Yes."  j 
"Let  me  see  it."  j 
"Here  it  is."  I 
She  handed  the  detective  the  note,  and,  opening  it,  hei 
read : 

"Dear  Miss  Clarita:  I  have  been  deceived.  You: 
were  right,  and  I  now  know  positively  who  my  rightful 
mistress  is.  I  have  the  proofs,  but  dare  not  send  them 
lest  they  be  lost.  I  will  deliver  them  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  am~  able  to  be  about  again.  I  was  taken  ill  yesterday, 
and  to-day  I  am  somewhat  worse.  If  I  am  no  better  to- 
morrow, I  will  risk  sending  the  proofs  to  you  by  mes- 
senger. My  sole  prayer  is  that  you  will  forgive  me:  for,, 
the  wrong  that  I  have  done  in  denying  your  identity,  j 
"Your  servant,  Philip.  \ 

"P.  S.— Do  not  fear  that  the  proofs  will  be  stolen' 
from  me.  I  have  placed  them  in  a  package,  which  _Ii 
have  hidden  where  nobody  can  find  it.  The  package  isj 
marked  '17 — A.'  I  onlv  put  that  mark  on  for  identi-' 
fication.  '  Philip." 
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Nick  looked  up  from  the  letter  that  he  had  been 
eading. 

"This  is  a  remarkable  document,"  he  said. 
"It  is,  sir." 

"He  expresses  himself  well." 

"He  was  fairly  well  educated." 

"Did  Philip  write  again,  the  following  day?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Why  not?" 

"He  was  dead." 

"Dead !" 

"He  died  that  night,  five  hours  after  he  wrote  that 
etter." 
"Of  what  malady?" 
"Apoplexy  was  the  stated  cause." 
"And  you  believe  the  true  one  to  have  been  poison?" 
''Yes." 

"Have  you  ever  searched  for  package  '17 — A'?" 
"I  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so." 
"Why?" 

"I  have  been  a  prisoner?" 
"Where?" 

"If  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  fear  that  you  will  doubt  my  entire 
story,  as  others  have  done." 
"If  you  do  not  tell  me,  I  shall  find  out." 
"I  have  been  in  a  private  asylum  for  the  insane." 
^'Humph!" 

"I  was  put  there  because  I  insisted  upon  the  truth  of 
ny  story." 
"By  whom?" 

"By  the  woman  who  now  passes  as  Clarita  Downing." 
"When?" 

"Three  years  ago." 
"When  did  you  leave  there?" 
"The  day  before  yesterday." 
"How?" 
"I  escaped." 

"Ah!    Where  is  this  asylum?" 
"Near  Huntington,  in  Canada." 
"Kept  by  whom?" 
"Doctor  Spleen." 

"Are  you  aware  that  I  cotild  send  you  back  there  as 
an  escaped  lunatic?" 

"Oh,  my  God !  sir,  whatever  you  do,  don't  do  that.  I 

would  rather  die  " 

"So  would  I !" 

Nick  made  the  last  remark  so  sternly  that  she  was 
calmed  at  once. 

"Do  you  believe  my  story,  sir?"  she  asked,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes;  "or  do  you  believe  me  crazy?" 

"I  will  examine  the  contents  of  package  '17 — A'  be- 
fore I  refuse  to  believe  you,  Miss  Downing,  just  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Nick  Carter." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THEMAGICRING. 

"Before  you  consent  to  take  the  case,  Mr.  Carter,  there 
is  yet  much  more  for  me  to  tell  you,"  said  the  young 
lady,  with  tears  of  thankfulness  in  her  eyes. 

"I  am  listening." 

"In  the  first  place,  I  have  very  little  money — less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  in  fact." 
"Well?" 

"Therefore,  I  have  no  resource  from  which  to  pay  you 
for  your  services,  unless  " 


"Unless  what?" 

"Unless  you  find  package  '17 — A.'  " 

"And  in  that  case  ?" 

"My  fortune  will  be  restored  to  me." 

"Is  it  a  large  one,  Miss  Downing?" 

"My  father  left  me  nearly  a  million  dollars  when  he 
died,  four  and  one-half  years  ago." 

"Ah!    I  assume  that  your  mother  is  also  dead?" 

"She  has  been  dead  fifteen  years.  I  am  twenty-six 
years  old." 

"Have  you  any  suspicion  as  to  which  of  your  two 
counterparts  is  now  in  the  possession  of  your  property, 
and  which  one  is  dead?" 

"None  whatever." 

"That  is  strange." 

"It  is  my  cousin  who  is  supposed,  by  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  circumstances,  to  be  dead.  It  is  the 
unknown,  or,  as  you  have  named  her,  Number  Three, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum,  and  I 
am  supposed,  at  this  moment,  to  be  in  possession  of  my 
home  and  fortune." 

"A  mixed-up  mess." 

"Indeed  it  is." 

"Where  is  this  home?" 

"On  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  West  Point. 
We  call  it  Cliff  Castle." 

"When  did  your  supposed  cousin  die?" 

"Two  weeks  before  I  was  sent  to  Canada." 

"Where  did  she  die?" 

"At  Clifif  Castle." 

"Of  what  disease  ?" 

"The  same  which  killed  Philip." 

"Apoplexy?" 

"Yes — or  poison." 

"Exactly.  You  do  not  look  like  an  apoplectic  person. 
Were  they  afifected  similarly,  your  supposed  cousin  and 
Philip  ?"_ 

"I  believe  so;  but  I  know  very  little  about  it." 

"For  the  sake  of  lucidity,  we  will  say  that  it  was  your 
cousin  who  died,  and  that  it  is  the  unknown  who  is  now 
passing  as  Clarita  Downing." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Where  were  you  when  your  cousin  died?" 
"Here  in  New  York." 
"What  were  you  doing?" 

"Endeavoring  to  regain  possession  o£  my  property." 
"What  means  did  you  employ?" 

"I  had  a  lawyer  who  pretended  that  he  believed  my 
story,  and  assured  me  that  he  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  restore  me  to  my  rights.  Later,  he  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  having  me  incarcerated  in  the  asylum." 

"So  he  pretended  to  sympathize  with  you,  while  in 
reality  he  was  won  over  by  the  other  side." 

"Or  bought  over." 

"What  was  his  name?" 

"Greenleaf."  ^ 

"I  will  find  him.  Now  tell  me  what  effort  was  made 
in  your  behalf  at  the  time?" 

"I  know  very  little  about  it,  sir;  some  papers  were 
served,  and  I  went  to  ClifiF  Castle  and  made  what  my 
lawyer  termed  a  formal  demand  for  my  property." 

"What  then?" 

"I  was  treated  like  a  mad  person.  I  was  listened  to  and 
humored,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  a  time  was  fixed  when 
we  were  to  have  a  hearing." 

"A  hearing!  Where?" 
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•'At  Cliff  Castle." 

"Did  you  believe  it  to  be  in  tbe  regular  process  of  law  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"And  your  lawyer  so  instructed  you?" 
"Yes." 

"He  was  a  fraud  from  the  start;  but  continue.  What 
then?" 

"The  hearing  took  place." 
"When?" 

"Three  weeks  later." 

"Your  cousin  had  died  in  the  meantime,  I  take  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Weil?" 

"Instead  of  a  hearing  as  to  the  merits  of  my  claim,  I 
found  that  the  occasion  was  called  by  the  lawyers  'Lunat- 
ico  Inquirendo.' " 

"Precisely." 

"And  was  conducted  chiefly  by  doctors — that  is,  the 
two  men  whom,  in  my  ignorance,  I  supposed  to  be 
judges,  were  really  physicians." 

"And  you  were  pronounced  a  lunatic?" 

"I  was." 

"What,  then?" 

"I  was  sent  to  the  asylum  in  Canada,  my  counterpart 
— she  whom  we  have  agreed  to  call  the  unknown — who 
was  then  wearing  my  wardrobe  as  well  as  my  name, 
graciously  consenting  to  defray  all  of  the  expenses,  and 
making  a  liberal  allowance  for  my  maintenance  and  care." 

"Generous !" 

"Very!  She  professed  great  concern  and  great  pity 
for  my  condition ;  deplored  the  fact  that  nothing  could 
be  learned  regarding  my  true  name  and  my  relatives, 
and  altogether  won  the  hearts  of  everybody  by  her  an- 
gelic behavior,  and  the  absence  of  all  spite  against  one 
who  had  endeavored  to  defraud  her." 

"Well?"  _ 

"Insinuations  were  made  that  I  was  an  adventuress 
instead  of  a  harmless  lunatic,  and  that  I  should  be  sent 
to  prison  instead  of  to  an  asylum." 

"Indeed !" 

"The  unknown,  however,  insisted  that  I  could  not  be 
so  heartless  and  so  scheming  as  to  claim  her  property 
unless  my  mind  were  deranged,  and  thus  it  was  de- 
cided." 

"But  could  you  not  give  dates  and  facts  regarding  your 
life  at  Chff  Castle?" 

"Abundance  of  them,  had  I  been  permitted,  but  I  was 
not.  I  even  offered  to  take  the  committee  to  my  old 
room  and  show  them  a  secret  closet  there,  which  I  as- 
sured them  the  impostor  could  not  find,  even  after  I  had 
exhibited  it  to  them." 

"And  they  did  not  permit  it?" 

".No." 

"But  pronounced  you  a  lunatic?" 

"Yes;  and  I  think,  for  a  time,  I  did  go  mad.  But  I 
resolved  to  bear  my  cross,  and  some  day  to  effect  my 
escape  and  come  to  you." 

"What,  even  then?" 

"Yes;  I  had  heard  of  you,  and  I  felt  that  you  would 
help  me." 
"I  will." 

"Oh,  sir,  how  can  I  thank  you?" 
"Do  you  wish  to  thank  me?" 
"Indeed  I  do." 
"You  can." 
"Tell  me  how?" 


"By  following  my  directions  in  this  matter,  implicitl| 
and  blindly."  _  | 
"Is  that  a  bargain?"  J 
"Yes— yes !"  | 
"Very  well;  now,  a  few  more  questions."  | 
"I  am  ready."  j| 
"The  unknown — is  she  married?"  M 
"She  was  not  three  years  ago."  3 
"And  you  do  not  know  what  has  occurred  since?"  'f 
"No." 

"Your  cousin  was  unmarried?"  ji'i 
"Yes."  'i 
"How  did  it  happen  that  your  cousin  died  in  Clii 
Castle?  for  I  believe  there  was  supposed  to  be  war  be 
tween  Miss  Downing  and  Miss  Danton^ — at  least,  I  taki 
it  so." 

"You  are  correct.  Suppose  I  tell  you  the  story  of  oui 
family  feud  in  as  few  words  as  I  can." 

"I  wish  you  would."  \ 
"My  father  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  Isabel's  *fathei 
was  very  poor.    Our  mothers  were  twins.    Isabel  anc 
her  mother  spent  much  of  their  time  at  my  home  untl 
my  mother  died.    We  were  then  about  twelve  yeayj 
old."  ■! 
"Did  you  resemble  each  other  then?"  j 
"So  much  so  that  Belle's  mother  often  said,  laughinglj 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  my  disposition  wa; 
so  much  sunnier  than  Belle's,  she  would  be  forced  to  tl 
ribbons  on  our  arms  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  Tli| 
servants  were  often  puzzled,  particularly  when  we  ha| 
pened  to  be  dressed  alike,  which  was  quite  often."  j 
"At  whose  solicitation?" 

"My  cousin's.  She  delighted  in  putting  cn  my  dressei 
or  in  having  her  own  made  like  mine.  She  also  tool 
especial  delight  in  rushing  upon  the  servants  suddenl; 
and  giving  an  order  as  though  she  were  I."      •        ■  ■ 

"This  is  interesting.  I  begin  to  think  that  the  url 
known  is  dead,  and  that  your  cousin  reigns ;  but  go  oq.' 

"My  father  was  never  deceived.  He  sairl  that  hj 
could  feel  the  difference,  and  I  think  he  could.  I  lovei 
my  father  very  dearly,"  1 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued:  ' 

"One  day  I  was  alone  with  him,  when  he  spoke  ver| 
severely  of  Isabel's  penchant  for  personating  me.  ' 
have  so  arranged,'  he  said,  'that  there  will  be  no  misun 
derstandings  in  the  future.  I  have  told  the  servants  thg 
when  you  address  them,  you  will  hold  your  left  han 
where  they  can  see  this  ring,'  and  he  gave  me  a  ver 
curiously  wrought  ring  of  gold.  It  was  because  of  tha 
ring  that  Philip  was  ultimately  deceived."  ; 

"Ah!  then  you  lost  it?"  \ 

"Yes." 

"In  what  manner?" 

"I  cannot  say.  It  disappeared  very  mysteriously,  an 
I  have  always  believed  it  was  removed  from  my  finge 
by  my  maid  while  I  slept." 

"Doubtless.    Describe  the  ring." 

"It  was  a  flat  band  of  gold,  with  a  succession  of  heart} 
inlaid  in  silver,  and  on  the  top  was  the  Greek  letter  ph 
in  very  small  rubies.  My  father  smilingly  told  me  tlij 
it  was  a  charm,  and  would  bring  good  fortune  to  whoev( 
possessed  it,  and  misfortune  to  whoever  had  once  wor 
and  parted  with  it.  He  charged  me  particularly  to  kee 
the  ring  as  long  as  I  lived,  and  I  meant  to  do  so."  | 

"Your  father's  superstition  seems  to  have  had  son 
foundation  in  fact,  judging  from  your  /experiences." 

(I  1^ 
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"Yes;  he  procured  the  ring  in  India,  where  he  made 
his  fortune,  and  I  often  begged  him  to  relate  its  history ; 
but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  My  cousin  soon 
discovered  that  the  servants  had  learned  to  knoAV  the 
difference  between  her  and  me,  but  although  she  strove 
hard  to  discover  the  cause,  she  could  not  fathom  it.  We 
were  children  then,  you  must  remember. 

"After  my  mother's  death,  my  father  and  I  went 
abroad,  and  Isabel  and  her  mother  lived  at  Cliff  Castle 
during  our  absence.  We  were  gone  two  years,  and  I 
believe  that  she  discovered  the  secret  of  the  ring  while 
we  were  away. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  never  knew  the  exact  cause  of  the 
breach  between  oiir  families.  It  occurred  less  than  a 
year  after  our  return  from  Europe.  All  that  I  do  know 
is  that  my  father  ordered  the  Dantons  to  leave.  He  was 
a  stern,  uncompromising  man,  and,  when  he  passed  his 
word,  there  was  no  redress.  I  was  very  sorry  when  they 
left,  and  endeavored  to  swear  eternal  friendship  with  my 
cousin.  She  was,  however,  entirely  unresponsive,  and 
from  that  day  we  met  but  rarely,  and  never  at  Cliff 
Castle.  Her  father  died  two  years  later,  and  she  lost 
her  mother  a  few  months  prior  to  the  time  of  my  fa- 
ther's death." 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  MONSTROUS  CONSPIRACY. 

"Now,  Miss  Downing,"  said  Nick,  after  a  short  pause, 
"will  you  tell  me  how  you  were  ousted  in  the  first  place 
from  the  possession  of  your  property?" 

"Certainly.    I  was  coming  to  that." 

"Possession— particularly  in  a  case  of  this  kind — is 
nine  points  of  the  law.    How  did  you  lose  possession?" 

"In  a  very  simple,  and  yet  very  strange,  manner." 

"Relate  it." 

"I  was  at  Saratoga,  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  with 
some  friends,  and  Cliff  Castle  was  closed." 

"One  moment;  where  was  your  cousin  at  that  time?" 
"I  do  not  know." 
"Continue,  please." 

"The  season  was  w^ell  advanced,  and  many  of  the  guests 
were  leaving.  My  own  party  was  ready  to  depart,  and 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  leave  there  on  Saturday 
morning,  when,  on  the  preceding  Thursday,  I  received  a 
message  which  took  me  to  a  little  country  village  called 
Half  Moon,  in  Saratoga  County." 

"What  was  the  message  ?" 

"An  old  servant  of  my  father's  was  dying,  and  she 
wished  to  see  me.  I  could  not  refuse,  and  I  went  to 
her,  intending  to  return  the  following  day." 

"You  did  not?" 

"No.  I  found  Susan  to  be  in  very  destitute  circum- 
stances, and  I  remained  there  so  long  that  it  was  Mon- 
day afternoon  when  I  again  entered  the  United  States 
Hotel." 

"Were  you  alone?" 

"Yes.  I  did  not  take  my  maid  to  Half  Moon  with  me." 
"That  was  unfortunate." 

"Indeed  it  was,  sir.  When  I  entered  the  hotel,  I  went 
at  once  to  my  room  and  walked  in,  unannounced,  expect- 
ing to  find  my  maid  there." 

"But  you  did  not?" 

'T  found  an  utter  stranger — a  person  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before,  but  a  lady." 
"What  did  you  do?" 


"I  stammered  out  some  excuse  about  having  mistaken 
the  room,  and  withdrew.  Then  I  looked  at  the  number, 
and  saw  that  it  was,  indeed,  my  room.  For  a  moment  I 
was  nonplussed  ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that,  all  the 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  our  departure,  it 
was  possible  that  my  maid  had  misunderstood  me,  and 
had,  therefore,  gone  home  with  the  trunks." 

"What,  then?" 

"I  went  to  the  parlor,  and  sent  for  the  manager.  He 
came,  and  I  said  to  him :  ""^How  is  it,  sir,  that  my  room 
is  given  up  without  my  orders?'  He  professed  not  to 
understand  me,  and  in  our  conversation  insisted  that  I 
had  returned  to  Saratoga  on  Friday,  had  paid  my  bill, 
and  had  departed  with  my  friends,  my  baggage,  and  my 
maid  on  Saturday." 

"You  were  greatly  mystified?" 

"Naturally." 

"Had  you  no  suspicion  of  the  truth?" 

"Of  the  real  truth,  no.    I  believed  that  a  practical  joke 
had  been  played  upon  me,  and  I  was  indignant." 

"Did  you  connect  your  cousin  with  the  affair?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  started  at  once  for  Cliff  Castle." 

"And  there  you  found  that  Miss  Downing  had  reached  ' 
home  Saturday  afternoon ;  that  you,  yourself,  had  sud- 
denly, and  without  your  own  knowledge,  been  trans- 
formed into  Miss  Danton,  and,  in  short,  that  you  were 
your  own  cousin — and  a  pauper." 

"That,  Mr.  Carter,  is  exactly  what  I  did  find." 

"Were  you  refused  admittance?" 

"No,  I  was  admitted." 

"For  whom  did  you  ask?" 

"For  Philip." 

"He  came?" 

"Yes." 

"What  occurred  ?" 

"Philip  had  always  detested  my  cousin  from  the  time 
she  was  a  child.  He  believed  that  I  was  Isabel  Danton, 
insisted  upon  addressing  me  as  Miss  Danton,  and  po- 
litely but  firmly  refused  to  obey  an  order  that  I  gave 
him.  It  was  then  that  I  looked  for  the  Indian  ring,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  gone," 

"You  had  not  missed  it  before?" 

"No." 

"Did.  you  send  for  your  cousin?" 

"Yes.  I  first  undertook  to  go  to  my  room  myself,  but 
Philip  barred  the  way,  and  positively  refused  to  let  me 
pass.  I  was  so  overwhelmed  that  I  scarcely  remember 
all  that  I  did." 

"Did  your  cousin  see  you?" 

"No,  she  declined." 

"What  did  you  do  next?" 

"I  tried  to  reason  with  Philip." 

"And  failed  to  convince  him?" 

"Utterly." 

"What  did  he  say,  or  do?" 

"He  listened  politely  at  first,  but  at  last  lost  hii  pa- 
tience. Presently  he  said:  Tt's  no  use.  Miss  Danton. 
My  mistress  has  told  me,  since  her  return,  that  you  have 
been  impersonating  her  in  several  places,  and  you  might 
as  well  understand  first  as  last  that  you  cannot  impose  , 
upon  old  Philip.'  I  think  I  was  too  utterly  astounded  to 
wage  the  warfare  understandingly,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  me  to  do  but  to  retire,  leaving  my  cousin,  or  ' 
the  unknown,  in  possession  of  the  field."  , 
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"Now,  how  long  before  this  occurred  was  it  that  you 
had  met  the  unknown  in  Buffalo  ?" 
"Several  months." 

"You  say  she  was  impersonating  your  cousin  at  that 
time?" 
]Tes." 

"And  you  sent  Philip  to  New  York  purposely  to  ascer- 
tain if  Isabel  Danton  was  or  was  not  confined  to  her 
room  with  a  sprained  ankle?" 

"For  no  other  reason."  * 

"He  returned,  and  told  you  that  she  was  still  there?" 

"He  did." 

"Did  he  see  her?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  ever  doubt  the  loyalty  of  Philip?" 

"Never.    His  loyalty  cost  him  his  life  in  the  end." 

"When  Philip  returned  from  New  York,  you  were,  of 
course,  satisfied  that  the  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be 
your  cousin  was  an  impostor?" 

(IT  " 

I  was. 

"What  did  you  then  do?" 

"I  sent  for  her  to  come  to  my  room." 

"Did  she  come?" 

"Yes." 

"What  occurred?" 

"She  was  utterly  impenetrable." 

"How  so?" 

"I  told  her  flatly  that  she  was  an  impostor?" 
"What  did  she  say  to  that?" 
"She  laughed  in  my  face." 
"And  then?" 

"I  confronted  her  with  Philip." 

"Well?"  ^ 

"She  laughed  at  him,  also." 

"What  more?" 

"She  spoke  sarcastically,  insisted  that  I  had  endeav- 
ored to  crush  her  all  my  life,  because  she  was  poor  and  I 
was  rich,  and  had  the  courage  to  tell  me  flatly,  in  Philip's 
presence,  that  she  believed  it  to  be  a  conspiracy  against 
her,  to  deprive  her  of  the  few  pleasures  she  was  per- 
mitted to  enjoy." 

"The  resemblance  between  you  three  must  have  been 
remarkable.    What  did  Philip  say  to  her  charge?" 
"He  was  very  angry  at  first." 
I  And  then?" 

"He  did  not  speak  until  she  left  the  room.  When  we 
were  alone  he  said:  'Miss  Clarita,  I  wouldn't  care,  if  I 
were  you.' 

'Why?'  I  asked. 

"  'Because,'  said  he,  'the  conspiracy  is  probably  on  the 
other  side,  and  your  cousin  and  this  woman  are  probably 
in  league.'  " 

"Wise  Philip." 

"  'After  all,'  he  continued,  'you  don't  know  \Vliich  is 
yoi^r  cousin— this  one  here,  or  the  one  with  the  sprained 
ankle.  She  is  as  likely  to  be  one  as  the  other,  and  either 
way;  it  can't  afifect  you.' " 

"Unwise  Philip." 

"I  believed  there  was  reason  in  what  he  said,  and  I  al- 
lowed the  matter  to  drop." 

"Did  you  say  nothing  to  your  hostess?" 

^^Nothing." 

"That  was  unwise." 

"Perhaps.    I  thought  it  for  the  best." 

"Did  she?" 

"I  believe  so;  I  am  not  certain." 


"Miss  Downing,  that  was,  in  all  probability,  the  first 
move  in  the  conspiracy  against  you." 

"Yes;  I  am  of  that  opinion  now." 

"Later,  when  their  plans  worked,  one  of  them  died 
opportunely  for  the  other."  ' 

"Precisely." 

^|And  probably  from  some  other  cause  than  apoplexy." 

"Do  you  know  of  any  circumstance  when  your  cousin 
and  the  unknown  were  together,  except  at  the  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  death  of  the  one  who  was  buried 
as  Isabel  Danton?" 
.     ;i  do  not." 

"And  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  saw  each  other 
frequently." 

"It  is  possible." 

"And  that  they  conspired  together  for  your  fortune." 

"It  is  doubtless  true,  sir." 

"They  probably  had  agreed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
crime  together,  but  one  of  them,  the  bolder  of  the  two, 
was  loath  to  share  the  wealth  with  another.  They  dis- 
covered in  time  that  Philip  had  learned  of  the  cheat  that 
had  been  practiced,  and  his  death  was  the  consequence.' 

"I  firmly  believe  that  to  be  the  case." 

"One  crime  leads  to  others.  If  Philip  was  murdered, 
the  woman  who  was  buried  as  Isabel  Danton  was  a  vic- 
tim of  the  same  hand." 

"Without  doubt." 

"The  murderess  saw  how  easy  it  would  be  to  put  her 
partner  in  crime  out  of  the  way,  and  did  so.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  mixed  up  in  many  strange  affairs,  but  I 
must  say  that  this  is  the  most  astounding,  the  boldest, 
and  most  successful  conspiracy  that  ever  came  to  my 
notice." 

"It  has  certainly  been  successful  thus  far." 
"And  it  shall  be  our  purpose  to  unmask  the  whole  pEp- 
ceeding,  eh?" 

"I  hope  so." 

"It  shall  be  done,  if  Nick  Carter  can  do  it;  and  I  think 
he  can." 

"You  fill  me  with  hope,  sir." 

"There  is  another  point  upon  which  we  must  touch." 
"What  is  that?" 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  in  imminent 
danger  ?" 
;'Ofwhat?" 

"Well,  of  apoplexy,  for  one  thjng." 
Clarita  smiled  incredulowsly. 

"I  mean  the  same  sort  that  killed  Philip  and  your  dead 
counterpart." 

"Ah,  you  mean  poison !" 
"I  do." 

"But  how  " 

"Listen:   It  is  known  by  this  time  that  you  have  es- 
caped from  the  asylum  where  you  were  placed." 
"Probably." 

"Every  effort  will  be  made  to  find  you,  and  return  you 
to  your  prison." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"The  search  will  begin  at  once— has  bec^un  now.  in 
fact."  ^  ' 

"Doubtless." 

"Finding  you,  and  failing  to  send  you  back  to  Canada, 
your  life  will  be  in  danger." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that,  sir." 
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"We  must  think  of  all  things.  What  plans  had  you 
for  thft  future?" 

"I  have  made  none,  beyond  the  hope  that  I  might  se- 
cure a  situation,  which  would  support  me  until  " 

"It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  You  have  a  beautifuHace ; 
it  would  attract  notice;  your  identity  would  be  discov- 
ered, and  the  result  would  be  the  asylum,  or  death." 

"I  should  unhesitatingly  choose  the  latter." 

"Choose  neither.    I  have  a  plan." 

"What  is  it,  sir?" 

"I  think,  for  the  time  being,  that  I  will  transform  you 
into  a  detective." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

GREENLEAF,  THE  LAWYER. 

Clarita  Downing  looked  up  in  great  astonishment  when 
Nick  Carter  announced  that  he  would  make  a  detective 
of  her. 

She  could  not  comprehend  his  meaning,  and  still  less 
did  she  believe  that  he  was  serious. 

"A  detective  is  like  an  electric  battery,"  continued 
Nick,  "for  he  is  both  positive  and  negatives  The  posi- 
tive is  'to  detect,'  the  negative  is  'never  detected.'  To 
begin  with,  we  will  imbue  you  with  the  negative  elementy 
in  order  that  you  may  go  abroad  in  the  streets,  visit  the 
stores,  et  cetera,  without  running  any  risk  of  your  en- 
emies lighting  upon  you." 

"But,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  do  not  mean  that  !  am  to 
assist  you  in  the  real  work  of  a  detective,  do  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied  slowly,  "so  far  as  your  own  case. is 
concerned,  I  think  you  may  prove  very  useful,  indeed." 

She  was  at  first  delighted  with  the  prospect,  but  sud- 
denly a  shadow  passed  over  her  face,  and  Nick  divined 
the  cause  at  once. 

"Now,  Miss  Downing,"  he  said,  "I  have  another  direc- 
tion to  give:" 

"Very  well,  sir."  '  / 

"You  remember  that  you  agreed  to  obey  me  implicitly 
as  the  condition  upon  which  I  took  your  case,?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  my  first  order  is  that  you  do  not  leave  this 
house  again  without  my  permission." 
"That  I  do  not  leave  this  house  ?" 
.  "Exactly  that"       -  ■ 
"But,  sir  " 

"You  will  find  my  wife  an  excellent  companion  and  a 
sympathetic  friend.;  To  go  out  means  to  subject  your- 
self to  the  possibility  of  discovery  by  your  .enemies ;  to 
•  remain,  here  means  to  be  secure.  ■  Did  you  bring  a  trunk 
with  you?"  :  ■  ,  , 

"Only  a  small  hand  bag."  ■ 
«  ■  "Where  is  it?" 

"At  the  hotel  where  I  stopped  this  morning." 
■  "Does  it  contain  anything  of  particular  value?" 
"Nothing."  ,  , 

"Then  leave  it  there." 

"But,  sir  "  ,  .  -  ' 

"Mrs.  Carter  will  provide  you  with  the  few  articles 
you  need,  until  such  time  as  you  will  be  able  to  provide 
them  for  yourself.  It  is  better  not  to  go  after  the  bag, 
because  your  enemies 'will  follow.  They  \viU  trace  it  to 
the  hotel,  where  they  will  ascertain  that  you  left  the  bag 
and  never  returned.  They  will  then  think  that  some  ac- 
cident has  befallen  you,  and — well,  you  see  the  point,  do 
you  not?" 
"Yes,  sir." 


"Very  good.  One  more  question  and  then  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  my  wife.  Have  you  any  idea  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  proofs  contained  in  package  '17 
—A'?" 

"None." 

"That  will  do  for  the  present.    Come  with  me,  now, 
please." 

Ten  minutes  later  Nick  Carter  was  in  his  study  with 
Chick,  having  left  Clarita  with  Ethel,  his  wife. 

"Well,  Chick,"  said  the  great  detective,  "you  heard  the 
story?" 

"Every  word."  ^ 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I  think  it  remarkable." 

"Bosh!" 

"Eh?" 

"I  mean  that  you  .  are  talking  bosh.  Of  course  it  is 
remarkable.  That  goes  without  saying.  Is  Clarita 
Downing  sane  or  insane?" 

"As  sane  as  I  am." 

"Good!    Who  reigns  at  Clifif  Castle  at  present,  the 
cousin  or  the  unknown?" 
"Give  it  up." 

"Eh?    Do  you?    Well,  so  do  I— for  the  present  But 
I  will  put  the  question  in  another  form." 
"All  right"  /  . 

"Who  is  dead,  the  unknown,  or  " 

"Give  that  up,  too."  ,  , 

"Guess  we'll  have  to — just  now." 
"Sure."  , 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  poison  theory?"  ,'. 
"I  think  she's  right." 

"Good!  We  agree;  but  that  brings  up  an  additional 
point." 

"Sure." 

"The  doctor?" 
:    "Yes"  "  .     -  . 

"We  must  find  who  attended  the  two  victimr,  acting 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  victim.s." 

"Precisely." 

"Very  well,  that  is  your  work;  skip." 
"Correct." 

■  "Meet  me  to-morrow  night  at  sundown  at  the  front 
entrance  of  CHff  Castle." 
"I'll  be  there." 

Ten  minutes  later  Chick  left  the  house,  arrayed  in  the 
costume  of  a  country  boy,  who  was  chiefly  in  the, habit 
of  pushing  a  plough  and  wielding  an  ox  goad. 

Then  Nick,  still  in  his  dress  of  the  old  farmer,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  long  coat,,  checkered  pants,,  and  nondescript 
carpetbag,  started  for  the  office  of  the  lawyer,  Green- 
leaf.  . 

It  proved  to  be  a  finely  appointed  place,  in  one  of  the 
big  office  buildings  downtown,  and  everything  bore  evi- 
dence that  the  attorney  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend 
for  fittings  and  luxuries. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  was  in,  and,  fortunately,  he  was  disen- 
gaged. Indeed,  Nick  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  disengaged  most  of  the  time. 

"Be  yew  Jim  Greenleaf  ?"  he  drawled,  when  he  stepped 
into  the  lawyer's  presence. 

"I  am  James  Greenleaf — yes,  sir.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"Well,  I  sorter  opine  that  yew  kin  dew  considerable  ef 
so  he's  yew  gotter  mind  to.    Yew  see,  I've  hearn  of  yew 
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through  some  f rieti's  o'  mine,  an'  I  sorter  calkerlate  that 
yew're  jest  the  proper  party  fur  me." 
"Ahem!   What  is  your  name?" 

"Peabody — Nathan  Peabody,  son  of  ole  Dan  Peabody, 
an'  my  gran'father  " 

"My  dear  sir,  I  don't  care  anything  about  your  gene- 
alogy." 

" — fought  in  the  Revolution.  Don't,  eh  ?  Well,,,  nuther 
do  I.  Howsumever,  be  yew  the  chap  w'at  sends  folks 
to  insane  asylums?" 

Nick  asked  the  question  in  a  manner  that  was  sim- 
plicity itself,  and 'his  expression  was  nothing  but  the 
wildest  kind  of  an  interrogation. 

Nevertheless,  the  query  hit  the  mark  for  which  it  was 
(intended,  and  he  saw  the  lawyer  give  a  slight  start. 

Then  he  scowled,  and  demanded: 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir?" 

"I  mean  that  I've  got  a  darter  whose  gone  crazy,  an'  I 
wanter  send  her  away.  I  was  talkin'  with  Lon  West- 
brook  about  it,  and  he  said  " 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Up  the  Hudson,  jest  'tween  West  P'int  an'  New- 
berg." 
"Ah !" 

"Lon  tole  me  a  yarn  about  somebody's  goin'  crazy  an' 
tryin'  ter  claim  Cliff  Castle,  an'  yew  sent  him  to  an  asy- 
lum, so  I  thought  mebby  yew'd  send  my  gal  up  fur  me." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Mr.  Peabody." 

"Can't,  eh?   Why  not?" 

"It  is  not  in  my  line." 

"Why,  Lon  said  'twar  jest  in  yewre  line." 

"Lon  was  mistaken;  besides— — " 

"Fire  away,  Jim !" 

"Mr.  Greenleaf,  if  you  please." 

"All  right;  besides  what?" 

"You  will  have  to  call  upon  the  doctors  for  service  of 
the  kind  that  you  require.  A  lawyer  only  assists  in  cases 
of  unusual  importance  where  estates  depend  upon  the  de- 
cision." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  see.    Like  that  aire  case  Lon  war  tellin' 
about,  hey?" 
"Exactly." 

"That  was  a  queer  case,  wasn't  it?" 
"Very." 

"Was  it  a  feller  'r  a  gal  that  yew  sent  up  ?" 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  being  sent  to  the  asylum, 
my  dear  sir.  That  was  the  doctor's  part  of  it.  My  work 
was  to  prove  that  she  was  sane.    Now,  you  must  ex- 


"Td  prove  that  she  war  sane.    Gosh  a'  mighty!  was 

she?" 

"Certainly  not,  or  " 

"Then,  if  she  wasn't,  w'at  in  thunder'd  yew  wanter 
prove  that  she  was  fur,  hey?" 

"I  am  very  busy,  Mr.  Pea  " 

"Say !" 
"Well?" 

"Who  war  the  doctors  wot  sot  on  her,  hey?" 
"You  must  " 

"I  wanter  git  'em  to  set  on  my  Julie." 
"Really,  I  ^" 

"Private  hearin',  warn't  it?   That's  wot  I  want." 
"Look  here,  Mr.  Peabody,  do  you  see  that  door  ?" 
" Yas ;  I  noticed  when  I  came  in  that  'twar  kinder  put 
j)f  plumb.    Yew'd  better  " 


"You  see  it,  do  you?"  said  the  lawyer,  rising  to  his 
full  height,  and  Nick  saw  that  he  was  a  very  large  man. 
"Course,"  he  replied. 
"Well,  go  through  it." 
"Wot,  me?" 
"Yes,  you." 
"Now?" 
"At  once." 
"I  ain't  ready  yet." 
"Then  get  ready." 
"Bimeby." 

"If  you  don't  go  through  it  at  once,  and  voluntarily,  it 
will  be  my  unpleasant  duty  to  throw  you  through  it." 
"Ye  don't  mean  it?" 
"I  do  mean  it." 

"Throw  me  through  that  door?" 
"Yes." 

"'What  fur?" 

"I  have  told  you  a  dozen  times  that  I  am  busy,  and 
that  I  don't  want  you  here." 
"No— only  three." 
"Will  you  go?" 

"Birneby.  Say !  Wot'd  yew  gittin'  huffy  about  ?  I 
ain't  said  nothin'  tew  rile  yew." 

"Will  you  get  out,  or  shall  I  throw  you  out?" 

"Yew'd  better  not." 

"Why?" 

"I  have  fits  sometimes.    Allers  do  when  somebody 
grabs  me.    Mebby  yew  didn't  ketch  my  name." 
"Damn  your  name !" 

"Wot's  that?  Say,  I've  licked  fellers  fur  less'n  that, 
'fore  now." 

The  lawyer  could  stand  no  more. 

He  made  a  grab  for  Nick,  and  got  grabbed  himself, 
instead. 

Big  as  he  was,  he  found  himself  whirled  around  as 
though  he  was  a  babe,  and  the  next  instant  he  sat  down 
in  his  chair  with  a  force  that  made  his  teeth  rattle,  and 
caused  stars  to  dance  before  his  eyes. 

"I  told  yew  I  had  fits,"  drawled  Nick.  "It's  my  pri- 
vate opinion  that  yew'd  make  good  manure  fur  my  per- 
tater  patch,"  and  he  turned  and  abruptly  left  the  office. 

As  he  was  about  to  take  the  elevator,  a  veiled  woman 
stepped  out  of  it. 

She  started  imperceptibly  when  she  saw  the  farmer- 
looking  individugil,  and  then  murmured : 

"Nick  Carter !    I  wonder  what  he  was  doing  here  ?" 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PLOTTERS  AT  WORK. 

The  veiled  woman  who  left  the  elevator  went  directly 
to  the  office  of  James  Greenleaf. 

"Have  you  had  a  caller?"  she  asked  him,  as  soon  as 
she  had  entered  his  private  room  and  closed  the  door;  be- 
hind her.  ' 

"Yes."  ,  ■ 

"Who?"  .  ;  - 

"A  fool  of  a  countryman  from  up  the  river." 
"What  did  he  want?"  ; 
"He's  got  a  crazy  daughter,  and  he  wants  her  seht  lto 
an  asylum."  ;  ^  . . 

"Ah!"  .  .y. 

"But  it's  my  opinion  that  he's  crazier  .than  the 
daughter." 
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[  "And  it  is  mine  that  you  are  crazier  than  either  of 
j  them." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
"Tell  me  what  he  said,  first." 
"I  have  told  you." 

"He  wanted  to  send  his  daughter  to  an  asylum?" 
"Yes." 

"Why  did  he  come  to  you  ?" 
"A  friend  sent  him," 
"Who?" 

"Somebody  who  had  heard  about  the  case  of  Clarita 
Downing." 
"Exactly." 

"Why  do  you  say  that  ?" 
"Because  it  is  what  I  expected." 
"What  you  expected?" 
"Yes." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Simply  this:  your  caller  was  no  other  than  Nick 
Carter." 

The  lawyer  bounded  from  his  chair,  surprise,  rage, 
doubt,  and  fear  at  once  expressed  upon  his  countenance. 
"Why  do  yoii  say  that?"  he  demanded. 
"Because  it  is  true." 
"Are  you  positive?" 
"Yes." 

"How  do  you  know?" 
"I  met  him  in  the  hall." 
"Well?" 

"I  have  seen  him  in  that  disguise  before." 
"And  you  are  not  mistaken?" 
"I  am  never  mistaken." 

"That  is  true.    If  you  say  it  was  Nick  Carter,  you 
must  be  correct." 
/  "I  am."  \ 

"Did  he  know  vou  ?" 

"No." 

"You  are  equally  sure  of  that?" 
"Of  course." 

"Why  did  he  come  here?" 
"Have  you  no  suspicion?" 
"No."  ^ 

"Well,  fortunately,  I  can  tell  you." 
"Do  so."  .      .  - 

"I  will.   If  I  had  been  an  hour  earlier  you  would  have 
been  on  your  guard."  . 
"I  don't  understand." 
"You  are  becoming  stupid." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"She  has  escaped." 
"Who?" 

"Clarita  Downing." 

"Escaped!"  - 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

''Four  days  ago. 

"How?" 

"She  pretended  to  be  very  ill — played  the  part  per- 
fectly, and,  when  the  opportunity  came,  she  walked  out 
and  took  the  train  for  New  York." 

"This  is  incredible." 

''It  :is  true." 

"Where  was  Spleen  ?" 

"Asleep." 

"Did: he  try  to  catch  her?" 
"Yes." 


"And  failed?" 
"Yes." 

"But  he  traced  her?" 

"Certainly." 

"Where?" 

"To  New  York." 

"Oh!   Where  is  he  now?" 

"Who,  Spleen?" 

"Yes." 

"In  New  York." 

"Has  he  found  any  trace  of  her  since  his  arrival  here?" 

"Yes." 

"What?" 

"He  has  found  her  satchel." 
"Where?" 

"At  the  Hotel  Norwood." 

"And  Clarita?" 

"Is  not  to  be  found." 

"She  will  return  for  the  satchel." 

"I  doubt  it." 

"Why?" 

"Simply  because  Nick  Carter  has  been  here." 
"What  does  that  prove  ?" 

"That  she  has  gone  to  him."  1 
"Well?" 

"He  is  far  too  shrewd  to  allow  her  to  go  back  for  the 
satchel." 

"You  think  he  has  taken  her  case?" 

"Without  doubt." 

"And  concealed  her?" 

"Surely." 

"Where?" 

"Probably  in  his  own  house." 
"Do  you  know  where  that  is?" 
"Yes." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do." 

"What  is  that?" 

"She  must  be  enticed  away." 

"A  difficult  job." 

"All  things  are  possible.    We  must  get  Clarita  in  our 
clutches  again." 

"And  then  "  ' 

"She  must  be  put  where  she  cannot  escape." 
"Right.   Apoplexy  is  a  fatal  disease." 
"Very." 

"You  think  that  she  has  told  Nick  Carter  her  story?" 
"His  coming  here  to  see  you  proves  it." 
"He  will  be  dangerous." 
"He  always  is." 

"But  with  her  out  of  the  way  he  can  do  nothing." 
"Unless  he  traces  her  death  to  us." 
"Need  she  die?" 

"Yes.  Alive,  he  would  find  her  again,  and  we  would 
have  our  trouble  for  our  pains.  Dead,  he  will  have  no 
principal  for  whom  to  work,  and  we  will  take  good  care 
to  cover  up  our  tracks  so  that  he  can  do  nothing  with  us." 

"Ugh !"  muttered  the  lawyer.  "I  would  hate  to  have 
you  for  an  enemy.   But,  I  say !" 

"Well?" 

"Suppose  she  cannot  be  enticed  from  Carter's  house?" 

"Then  there  is  only  one  course  left  for  us." 

"What  is  that?"  ^ 

"A  more  difficult  job  than  the  other  one." 

"Name  it." 

"Nick  Carter  must  die." 
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The  lawyer  again  sprang  to  his  feet.  • 
"I  think  if  that  could  be  accomplished,"  he  said,  'T 
would  feel  quite  comfortable." 
"Quite." 

"What  will  be  your  first  move?" 
"To  secure  the  heiress." 
"How  will  you  do  it?" 
"I  have  a  plan." 
"Am  I  in  it?" 

"I  think  not.   If  I  need  you,  I  will  let  you  know." 

"Are  you  going?" 

"Yes." 

"When  will  I  see  you  again?" 

"Perhaps  in  an  hour;  perhaps  not  for  a  week.    In  the 
meantime  I  have  a  warning  word  for  you." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Be  extremely  careful  what  you  say  to  strangers." 
"I  should  say  so." 

"Any  person,  man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  or  negro  whom 
you  don't  know  is  likely  to  be  Nick  Carter  in  disguise." 
"I  will  remember." 
"Do  so.'; 

"You  will  have  Burton  to  help  you  on  this  deal,  I  sup- 
pose?" 
"Yes." 

They  parted,  the  woman  not  having  lifted  her  veil 
once. 

When  she  left  the  pffice,  she  went  to  a  carriage,  which 
was  waiting  for  her  at  the  curb,  and  was  driven  rapidly 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

As  soon  as  she  was  in  her  room,  she  rang  the  bell. 

"Has  a  gentleman  called  for  me  since  I  went  out?"  she 
asked  the  bell  boy. 

"Yes'm." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Waitin'  in  the  parlor." 

"Tell  him  that  I  will  be  down  at  once." 

"Yes'm." 

Five  minutes  later  she  walked  into  the  parlor. 
A  tall,  middle-aged,  sinister,  but  withal  distinguished- 
looking  gentleman  rose  to  greet  her. 
He  was  Doctor  Spleen. 

They  retired  to  a  far  corner  of  the  saloon,  where  they 
could  converse  without  being  overheard. 
"Well,  doctor,  what  luck?"  she  asked. 
"None." 

"You  have  found  no  trace  of  your  patient?" 
"None." 

"The  satchel  has  not  been  claimed  ?" 
"No." 

"It  won't  be." 
"You  think  so?" 
"I  know  it." 
"Why?' 

"Because  I  know  where  your  patient  is  concealed." 
"You  have  found  her?" 

"I  know  where  she  is  hiding."  ,  ' 

"Tell  me,  and  I  will  secure  her  without  delay." 
"Easier  said  than  done,  doctor."  - 
"Faugh!    Is  she  not  my  patient?" 
"Yes."  .  :  :  ,  ■  ■ 

"Regularly  declared  a  lunatic?"  . 

"Yes." 

"Well,  what  is  to  prevent  my  taking  her  ?" 
"You    are    in    New    York.     Your    asylum    is  in 
Canada  " 


"You  forget  that  she  was  committed  to  my  care  in 
this  country,  and  that  I  have  another  resort  on  this  side 
of  the  border.   Where  is  she?" 

"In  the  house  of  Nick  Carter." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Don't  you  know?" 

"I  do  not,  and  caife  less,  except  to  know  where  he 
lives." 

"You  will  go  to  his  house  and  claim  her?" 
"Certainly." 

"Nick  Carter  is  a  detective." 
,  "I  don't  care  if  he  is  four  detectives." 
.  "Well,  you  have  about  named  him.    He  is  certainly 
equal  to  four." 

"I  will  get  my  patient  just  the  same." 

"Good.    I  will  let  you  try." 

"Give  me  the  address." 

"Here  it  is.   And  now  a  word  more." 

"Say  it."  ,  , 

"You  are  well  paid  for  your  care  of  this  patient." 

"So  well  that  I  have  no  idea  of  losing  the  amount." 

"Good !  If  you  capture  her,  you  shall  have  a  thou- 
sand dollars  bonus."  i 

"Thanks ;  I  will  call  for  the  check  to-morrow." 

"It  will  be  ready;  but  you  are  not  going  after  her  this 
evening?" 

"At  once." 

"It  is  now  nearly  eight  o'clock." 
"No  matter." 

"What  will  be  your  method?" 

"I  shall  simply  demand  my  patient." 

"It  won't  work.   You  must  use  strategy." 

"Faugh!" 

"And,  doctor?" 

"Well?" 

"Whatever  means  you  use,  you  will  fail." 
"It  will  be  the  first  time." 
"You  will  fail." 

"Why  do  you  insist  upon  that  point  ?" 
"Because  I,  know  Nick  Carter." 
"We  will  see/' 

"Yes,  we  will  see.    You  will  report  to  me  in  the 
morning  ?"  _ 
"Yes." 

"Be  here  in  the  parlor  at  ten." 
"Very  good." 

"Good  night."  "  - 

"Good  night." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

I 

BRAVING    THE  LION. 

Nick  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  his  study  when  Peter^  his 
butler,  handed  him  a  card. 

He  glanced  at  it,  and  then  uttered  a  low  whistle  of 
surprise.  ;  i 

"Doctor  Archibald  Spleen,  eh?"  he  mused.  "Well,  the 
fellow  has  got  a  .cheek,  and  po  mistake !  I  wonder  if 
I  am  the  only  detective  in  New  York,  that  both  sides 
have  to  come  to  me?  Doctor  Spleen!  Well,  I'm;  Very 
glad  that  he  has  called.   It  will  save  me  some  trou;hlteT'' 

The  detective  rose  and  went  to  the  sitting  room^  where 
his  wife  and  Qarita  Downing  were  chatting  and  sewmg. 

"Miss  Downing,"  said  Nick,  "who  do  you  think  is 
downstairs?" 

"Of  course  I  do  not  know." 

"Doctor  Spleen." 
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"Doctor  Spleen!" 
"Yes." 

"But  why  is  he  here?" 

"He  is  probably  looking  for  you?" 

"Oh,  but  you  will  not  let  him  take  me  away?" 

"Indeed  I  will  not.  I  think  it  a  mere  chance,  his  com- 
ing here.  The  probability  is  that  he  has  traced  you  to 
New  York,  and  found  your  satchel,  and,  as  you  did  not 
call  for  it,  he  has  decided  to  employ  a  detective  to  find 
you.   Somebody  has  recommended  me,  and  here  he  is." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  she  said. 

"Well,  what  is  your  idea?"  asked  Nick. 

"Either  I  have  been  followed  here,  or  in  some  way 
my  enemies  have  learned  that  I  am  in  your  care,"  she 
replied. 

"Why  do  you  think  so?" 

"Because  he  would  not  dare  to  employ  a  man  like  you 
to  find  me.  It  is  a  woman's  reason,  perhaps,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  good  one." 

"It  may  be.  Well,  I  will  go  down  and  be  interviewed." 

"Are  you  Mr.  Nick  Carter  ?"  asked  Doctor  Spleen 
abruptly,  when  Nick  entered  the  reception  room. 

"That's  about  the  ticket,  doctor,"  replied  Nick,  who 
was  still  in  the  habit  of  the  countryman,  although  the 
dress  was  considerably  modified,  to  be  more  in  keeping 
with  his  surroundings.    "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  am  told  that  you  are  harboring  an  escaped  lunatic," 
said  the  doctor,  going  straight  to  the  point  in  a  way  that 
proved  rather  amusing  to  Nick. 

"You  are,  eh  ?"  he  replied. 

"Yes." 

"Who  told  you?" 
"That  is  my  business." 
"Indeed." 

"I  am  the  physician  in  whose  charge  the  person  re- 
ferred to  has  been  placed,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  land."  . 

"You  don't  say  so." 

"You  doubtless  heard  me." 

] Well,  yes ;  I  did." 

"I  demand  that  you  deliver  up  my  patient." 
"Wait,  you  go  too  fast.    What  is  the  name  of  your 
patient?" 

"Her  name  is  unknown." 

"Really?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  how  are  we  to  identify  her?" 
"By  her  appearance." 
"And  her  illusions,  eh?" 
"Exactly — her  mania." 
"What  is  her  mania?" 

"She  believes  herself  to  be  the  heiress  of  a  large  estate, 
and  calls  herself  Clarita  Downing." 

"Ah,  yes;  I  think  I  remember  the  case.'  Something 
queer  about  it,  wasn't  there,  doctor?" 

"I  did  not  come  to  be  questioned,  sir,  but  to  secure 
my  patient." 

"Have  you  the  commitment  papers  with  you  ?" 
"I  have  copies." 
"Permit  me  to  see  them." 
"First,  is  she  here  ?" 

"I  thought  you  were  positive,on  that  point." 
"I  was  so  informed  upon  the  best  authority." 
"Who  gave  you  the  information?" 
"A  person  who  knows." 
"Indeed." 


"Who,  in  fact,  saw  her  enter  this  house." 
"She  must  then  be  known  to  that  person." 
"She  is." 
"In  what  way?" 

"I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  your  frivolous  questions, 
sir." 

"Neither  am  I  obliged  to  admit  that  your  patient  is  in 
my  house." 

"I  will  force  you  to  do  so,  sir." 

"In  what  way?" 

"By  taking  legal  measures." 

"That  would  occupy  some  time." 

"What  of  that,  sir?" 

"Why,  simply  that  in  the  interim,  admitting  that  y( 
patient  is  here,  I  could  conceal  her  elsewhere." 

"That  would  not  protect  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"You  would  be  responsible  for  her  just  the  same." 
"Granted;  always  provided  that  you  have  proof  that 
she  was  here." 

"She  is  here.   I  know  it." 

"I  will  admit  that  much ;  she  is  here.    But  have  you 
the  proof?" 
"I  have." 
"Produce  it." 

"When  I  am  forced  to  do  so  I  will." 
"Oh!" 

"Will  you  give  her  up?" 

"Not  without  sufficient  proof  covering  two  points." 
"What  are  they?" 

"First,  that  she  is  here ;  second,  that  she  is  a  lunatic, 
which,  permit  me  to  say,  I  doubt." 
"You  do,  eh?" 
"Yes." 

"I  can  satisfy  you  on  that  point." 
"Do  so." 

"Examine  these  papers." 
"With  pleasure." 

Nick  seized  the  papers  extended  to  him,  and  immedi- 
ately copied  the  names  of  the  physicians  who  had  signed 
them. 

Then  he  returned  the  commitment  without  reading  it. 
"You  have  not  examined  it,"  said  the  doctor.  ~s 
"I  have  no  wish  to  do  so." 
"Why  not?" 

"I  have  got  all  that  I  want  from  them." 

"The  names  of  the  doctors?" 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  give  up  my  patient  to  my  custody  ?" 
"I  may  if  you  will  answer  my  questions." 
"What  do  you  wish  to  ask  ?" 
"Who  sent  you  here?" 

"I  will  not  answer  that.    The  lady  wished  that  her 
name  should  not  be  mentioned." 
"Oh,  it  was  a  lady,  then?" 
"Yes." 

"Was  it  the  lady  whom  you  know  as  Miss  Downing?" 
"I  know  of  no  such  person." 

"Ah !  was  it  then  the  lady  whom  you  once  knew  as 
Miss  Downing,  but  who  now  bears  another  name?" 
"It  was  not." 

"Who  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  your  patient?" 

"How  does  that  concern  you?" 

"Simply  that  I  want  an  answer." 

"The  person  to  whom  you  just  referred." 

"Who  was  once  Miss  Downing?" 
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"Yes." 

"So  she  told  you  that  your  patient  was  here?" 
"No,  she  did  not.   I  have  not  seen  her." 
"Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?" 
"Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  lie?" 
"Well,  yes ;  that's  about  the  size  of  it." 
"You  scoundrel !     If  you  were  not  in  your  own 
house  -" 

"Hold  on,  doctor.    If  I  was  not  in  my  own  house  I 
would  pitch  you  out  of  it  for  those  words.    I  may,  as 
^*t  is ;  I  have  fits  sometimes." 
"Faugh !" 
My  sentiments  to  a  T." 
I  demand  my  patient,  sir." 
Keep  on  demanding." 
"You  refuse  to  give  her  up?" 
"I  certainly  do." 

"You  said  if  I  would  answer  your  questions  you  would 
do  so." 

"No;  I  said  I  might.    I  have  decided  not  to  do  so." 
"Then  I  will  take  her." 

"You  will  ?   I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"I  said  I  would  take  her," 

"When?" 

"Now." 

"How  will  you  do  it?" 
"By  force." 

"You  begin  to  be  amusing,  doctor.'* 
"Do  I?"  ^ 
"Yes." 

"Will  you  give  up  my  patient?" 
"No." 

"Then  take  that !" 

With  a  quick  motion  the  doctor  drew  a  short  locust 
stick  from  his  coat.  It  was  just  such  an  implement  as 
the  police  use  to  bring  refractory  prisoners  to  terms.  As 
he  drew  it  forth  he  made  a  lunge  for  Nick,  striking  with 
all  his  might. 

If  the  detective  had  received  the  blow  he  would  have 
been  struck  senseless  to  the  floor. 

But  Nick  Carter  was  not  to  be  caught  napping  in  quite 
so  easy  a  manner  as  that. 

He  saw  the  motion  which  the  doctor  made  when  he 
drew  the  club,  and  he  was  prepared  for  it. 

Leaping  lightly  to  one  side,  he  dodged  the  blow  that 
was  aimed  at  him. 

At  the  same  instant  that  terrible  fist  of  his  shot  out 
like  a  battering  ram,  and  the  belligerent  doctor,  smitten 
upon  the  side  of  his  head,  went  down  as  though  hit  with 
a  hammer.  But  his  was  a  hard  head,  and  he  was  not 
stricken  senseless. 

Nick  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage,  because  he  felt 
that  there  was  no  need. 

In  an  instant  Doctor  Spleen  was  upon  his  feet  again. 

With  an  oath,  he  drew  a  long  knife  from  his  pocket, 
and  dashed  at  the  detective. 

But  again  Nick  was  ready  for  him.  The  detective 
took  just  one  step  backward,  and  then  raised  his  right 
foot  in  a  kick  of  which  a  mule  might  well  have  been 
proud. 

His  toe  hit  the  doctor  exactly  upon  the  wrist,  and  the 
knife  flew  from  the  physician's  nerveless  grasp  and 
clattered  to  the  floor. 

Following  up  his  advantage  this  time,  Nick  bounded 
forward,  and  in  a  second  the  doctor  felt  himself  seized  in 
a  grasp  of  iron.    He  struggled,  but  uselessly.  There 


was  no  escape  from  that  clutch  when  once  it  settled  upon 
a  man. 

Peter,  Nick's  servant,  having  heard  the  noise  of  the 
struggle,  suddenly  appeared. 

"Open  the  door  into  the  street,  Peter,"  ordered  Nick, 
at  the  same  moment  lifting  the  now  helpless  but  strug- 
gling physician  from  the  floor,  as  though  he  were  a  child. 

Peter  obeyed. 

The  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Nick  started 
toward  it  with  his  burden. 

The  doctor  struggled  and  yelled,  cursed  and  swore, 
begged  and  bribed. 

But  there  was  no  let  up  to  Nick  Carter  when  once 
he  set  out  to  do  a  thing,  and  in  a  moment  more  Doctor 
Spleen  was  hurled  like  a  bundle  of  rags  headforemost 
into  the  street,  while  Nick  withdrew  into  the  house, 
closing  the  door  after  him. 

CHAPTER  VII.  - 

STRIKING  BACK. 

On  the  following  evening,  just  at  dusk,  a  young  negro 
paused  before  the  great  gate  in  front  of  the  mansion 
which  was  known  far  and  near  as  Cliflf  Castle. 

He  looked  eagerly  around  him,  and  presently  he  espied 
a  woman  with  a  heavy  basket  on  her  shoulders,  toiling  up 
the  road  toward  the  castle. 

But  she  paused  before  she  reached  him,  and  seated 
herself  upon  a  stone  underneath  a  clump  of  bushes. 

The  young  negro  regarded  her  closely  for  a  moment, 
and  then  slowly  approached. 

"Are  you  gwine  to  de  castle,  ma'am?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Chick,  I  am,"  came  the  reply,  in  Nick's  voice. 

The  woman  was  Nick  Carter,  and  the  negro  was  his 
assistant.  Chick. 

"Well,  what  have  yOu  discovered?"  continued  Nick. 

"Considerable." 

"Good.   Let  us  hear  it." 

"I  know  who  the  doctor  is  who  attended  Philip  and 
tht  woman  who  died." 
"Who  is  he?" 

"His  name  is  Maurice  Burton." 
"Live  around  here  ?" 
"Lives  at  the  castle." 
"Ah!" 

"In  fact,  he  is  master  there  now." 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"He  is  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  passes  as 
Clarita  Downing."  « 

"Good.   When  were  they  married?" 
"About  a  month  ago." 
"So  lately,  eh?" 
"Yes." 

"What  more?" 

"They  don't  live  happfly  together.    In  fact,  they  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  quarreling." 
"Where  did  you  learn  so  much?" 
"I  have  been  helping  the  gardener." 
"Ah!" 

"I  have  seen  Burton." 
"What  sort  of  a  man  i&.he?" 
"A  devil." 

"So  much  the  better." 
"A  second  Doctor  Quartz." 
"Humph!    Did  you  talk  with  him?" 
"Yes.   He  has  engaged  me  as  hostler.   I'm  working  in 
the  stable." 
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"    "You're  a  trump,  Chick." 

Nick  then  related  to  his  assistant  all  that  had  occurred 
^!n  the  preceding  day,  for  it  was  his  policy  to  keep  his 
ssistant  as  well  informed  as  himself. 
"I  only  came  up  to  get  your  report.  Chick,"  he  said, 
1  conclusion,  "for  I  thought  you  would  get  a  job  here 
ome where,  and  stay.   Remain  here  until  further  orders. 
Ceep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  if  ever  you  get  a 
'  hance  look  for  package  '17 — ^A.' " 

"Sure." 
'    "I'm  off  now." 

"Where  away?" 
■    "Back  to  the  city.    The  trail  is  hottest  there,  judging 
Irom  appearances." 

"How  will  you  get  back  to-night?" 
i  "There  is  a  train  on  the  West  Shore  road  that  I  can 
atch,  and  it  will  get  me  in  about  midnight." 
"Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  get  back?" 
"Well,  I  think  they  will  make  some  bold  attempt  to 
^et  hold  of  Clarita,  and  I  want  to  be  there  when  the 
nusic  begins.   They  are  a  desperate  lot.  Chick,  and  bound 
iO  win  at  any  cost,  if  they  can." 

"How  many  are  there  in  this  thing,  anyway?" 
j  "Three,  at  least,  and  possibly  there  are  more.    By  the 
|vay,  find  out  where  the  body  of  the  cousin  is  buried, 
mil  you?   I  want  to  investigate  the  grave  a  little." 
"O.  K." 

Nick  hurried  away,  and  just  caught  his  train. 

At  midnight  he  was  in  New  York,  and  shortly  before 
Dne  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  entered  his  own  house. 

There  was  an  air  about  the  place  that  seemed  oppres- 
sive when  he  entered. 

The  house  was  no  quieter  than  usual,  and  yet  his  heart 
3eat  strangely  with  a  foreboding  of  evil. 

He  was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  hurried  at 
pnce  to  his  wife's  room. 
'   It  was  empty. 

"Ethel!"  he  called,  but  received  no  answer. 

"Strange!"  he  murmured.  "Where  can  she  be  at  this 
hour?" 

He  went  to  the  sitting  room. 

There  was  the  fancywork  upon  which  his  wife  and 
Clarita  had  been  engaged.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in 
perfect  order,  but  neither  Ethel  nor  Clarita  could  be 
found. 

Suddenly  the  detective  uttered  a  cry,  and  bounded  for- 
ward. 

Upon  the  floor  was  a  cambric  handkerchief  that  be- 
longed to  his  wife,  and  it  was  saturated  with  blood. 

For  once  in  his  life  Nick  nearly  lost  his  self-command, 
'but  he  quickly  regained  his  cornposure,  for  he  realized 
better  than  any  one  else  could,  that  he  must  work  quickly 
and  thoroughly  if  he  wished  to  overtake  the  scoundrels 
who  had  broken  into  his  home  that  night. 

That  something  had  happened  he  knew  at  once,  but 
the  full  extent  of  the  crime  that  had  been  committed  he 
had  yet  to  learn. 

The  change  that  those  few  moments  had  wrought  in 
the  detective's  face  was  a  startling  one. 

Since  discarding  the  disguise  of  a  female,  which  he 
had  worn  during  his  short  interview  with  Chick,  he  had 
worn  none  whatever. 

He  was  Nick  Carter  in  his  own  proper  person,  and  now 
he  permitted  his  face  to  betray  the  emotion  that  he  felt. 

There  were  deep  lines  across  his  forehead.  His  lips 
were  set  so  tightly  together  that  the  blood  receded  from 


them,  leaving  them  as  white  as  marble.  His  eyes  flashed 
fiercely,  ominously,  and  yet  were  full  of  pain,  and  his 
entire  face  had  the  drawn  and  haggard  appearance  of 
one  who  is  suffering  more  than  mortal  agony,  while  pos- 
sessing the  fortitude  to  bear  it  without  a  murmur. 

"Wait,  Nick,  wait  a  moment,"  he  murmured.  "Wait 
until  you  pull  yourself  together  a  little,  old  man.  If  ever 
you  needed  all  your  cunning,  all  your  skill,  ail  your 
shrewdness,  and  all  your  strength,  you  need  it  now." 

Nick  seldom  talked  to  himself,  but  now  his  reason  was 
arguing  with  his  emotional  nature,  and  unconsciously  he 
expressed  himself  aloud. 

"Villains  have  been  here,"  he  continued;  "villains  who 
make  war  against  defenseless  women,  and  who  seek  to 
be  revenged  upon  me  by  injuring  those  I  love.  Let  them 
beware !    Let  them  beware !" 

If  his  enemies  could  have  seen  his  face  as  he  uttered 
those  words  they  would  have  shuddered  with  apprehen- 
sion ;  they  would  have  trembled  for  their  safety. 

Then  he  began  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  house. 

"Ethel  was  sitting  here  and  Clarita  was  there,"  he  mur- 
mured, "They  must  have  been  taken  totally  by  sur- 
prise, for  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  struggle,  except  that 
handkerchief." 

Suddenly  he  darted  from  the  room  and  hurried  to  that 
which  Peter,  his  servant,  occupied. 

"Ah !"  he  cried,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

Peter  was  stretched  upon  his  bed,  bovmd  hand  and  foot, 
so  that  he  could  not  move,  and  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth, 
which  effectually  prevented  him  from  making  a  sound. 
It  required  but  a  moment  to  set  him  free. 

The  man  was  almost  unconscious,  but  Nick  soon 
brought  him  around. 

"Now,  Peter,  talk,  and  talk  quickly,"  he  said. 

"I  know  almost  nothing,  sir." 

"Where  were  you  when  you  were  attacked?" 

"In  bed,  sir." 

"How  long  ago  did  it  happen?" 

"The  clock  struck  twelve  while  they  were  binding 
m.e,  sir." 

"Great  Heaven,  why  was  I  not  one  hour  earlier !"  cried 
Nick.   "Go  on,  Peter ;  how  many  were  they  ?" 
"Four." 
"All  men?" 

"No,  sir.   One  woman." 

"Did  you  see  her  face?" 

"No,  sir;  she  was  veiled." 

"Did  you  see  the  faces  of  any  of  the  men?" 

"They  wore  masks." 

"Were  they  tall  or  short?" 

"One  was  a  very  large  man.  The  others  were  of 
medium  height." 

"Did  you  hear  their  voices?" 

"Nobody  spoke  but  the  woman,  and  she  only  once." 
"What  did  she  say?" 

"She  said,  'Stick  a  knife  into  him;  it's  easier  and 
quicker.'  " 

"She  was  bossing  the  job,  then?" 
"I  think  so." 

"What  did  they  do  after  they  bound 'you?" 

"The  woman  leaned  over  me,  and  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  carry  out  her  own  suggestion  about  the  knife, 
but  she  only  whispered." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"She  said,  'Tell  your  master  that  this  is  only  the  first 
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move  in  the  game  we  are  playing.  Next  time  we  will 
come  for  him,  for  I  have  sworn  to  have  his  life.'  " 

"Oh,  I  wish  they  would  come  now — all  of  them!"  mut- 
tered Nick.    "Go  on,  Peter;  did  they  go  away  then?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Had  they  been  to  the  other  rooms  before  they  came 
here,  or  were  you  the  first  one  whom  they  called  upon?" 
"I  think  I  was  the  last,  sir." 
"Why?" 

"Because  they  were  not  overcareful  about  keeping 
still." 

"Yet  they  did  not  talk." 
"No,  sir."  ' 

"Did  you  hear  any  noise  before  you  were  attacked?" 
"Not  a  sound." 
"Were  you  asleep?" 
"I  think  I  was,  sir." 

"Did  you  notice  any  peculiarity  about  any  of  them  that 
would  help  me  in  my  search?" 
.    "Nothing,  sir." 

"Are  you  able  to  travel,  Peter?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  want  you  to  do  an  errand." 
"I  am  ready,  sir." 

"You  purchased  a  ticket  for  me  this  morning  over  the 
West  Shore  road.    Do  you  remember?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Buy  yourself  a  ticket  for  the  same  place,  and  take 
the  first  train  that  you  get.  When  you  reach  your  destina- 
tion, inquire  your  way  to  Clifif  Castle,  and  find  Tony 
Johnson,  the  negro  hostler." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Tonv  is  Chick." 

"Yes,'  sir." 

"When  you  have  found  him  tell  him  all  that  has  taken 
place  here." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Find  out  from  him  who  was  absent  from  the  Castle 
to-night,  and  tell  him  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  everybody 
v.ho  goes  there." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Now  start.  Lose  no  time.  Get  all  the  information 
that  you  can,  and  hurry  back  with  it.  I  will  be  here 
at  midnight  to  meet  you." 

"Yes,  sir.    Have  they  hurt  my  mistress,  sir?" 

"I  don't  know,  Peter.  They  have  carried  her  away, 
and  God  knows  what  horrible  torture  they  may  subject 
her  to  before  I  can  rescue  her.    Go,  Peter,  go !" 

When  Nick  was  alone  he  resumed  his  work  of  investi- 
gation. 

He  commenced  at  the  front  door,  seeking  to  discover 
how  they  had  gained  admittance  to  the  house. 

"The  lock  was  picked,"  he  mused,  "and  by  an  ex- 
pert, too.  There  is  a  woman's  hand  in  all  of  this  work, 
and  the  men  are  only  tools.  But  how  did  they  know  that 
I  was  away  to-night?  They  would  not  have  dared  to 
come  unless  they  had  known  positively  that  I  would  not 
be  here." 

CHAPTER  VHL  , 

ON  A  TRAIL. 

It  was  daylight  when  the  detective  finished  his  investi- 
gations in  his  own  house. 

He  knew'  that  it  was  absolutely  useless  for  him  to  at- 
tempt to  follow  any  course  that  the  abductors  of  Clarita 
and  Ethel  might  have  taken  until  he  had  exhausted  every 


possible  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  identities  or 
their  whereabouts  from  some  clew  which  might  have 
been  dropped  while  they  were  in  the  house. 

But,  search  as  he  might,  the  bloody  handkerchief  and 
the  little  knowledge  of  the  afifair  that  Peter  possessed, 
comprised  the  only  information  to  be  gained. 

Just  before  daylight  he  took  his  way  to  the  station 
house  of  that  precinct,  and  asked  for  Billy  Jermyn,  the 
officer  who  had  the  beat  past  his  house  from  six  o'clock 
until  midnight. 

"Billy,"  he  said,  "where  were  you  at' half  past  eleven 
last  night  ?" 

"On  the  corner  jus  below  your  house,  sir." 

"That  is  where  you  are  relieved?" 

"No;  I  am  relieved  on  the  corner  above." 

"Then  between  half  past  eleven  and  twelve  you  were,, 
constantly  in  the  vicinity  of  my  house?"  i 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  notice  the  carriage  that  stopped  at  my  door  ?" 
"I  can't  say  that  I  noticed.it.    I  saw  it,  though." 
"Ah,  you  saw  it." 
"Yes." 

"At  what  time  was  that?" 
"About  eleven-forty-five." 
"It  stood  at  my  door  for  some  time?" 
"It  was  still  there  when  I  left  the  beat  for  the  station 
house." 

"Did  you  see  the  person  who  left  the  carriage  when  it; 
stopped  ?" 

"I  didn't  see  her  face." 
"But  you  saw  her." 
"Yes." 

"Did  she  enter  the  house  immediately?" 
"She  went  up  the  steps  and  pulled  the  bell.    I  sup- 
pose she  went  right  in." 

"You  did  not  notice  whether  she  did  or  not?" 
"No." 

"Was  she  alone?" 
"Yes." 

"What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  it?" 
"A  stunner." 
"A  what?" 

"A  ripper.   About  as  fine  a  turn-out  as  I  ever  saw." 
"Describe  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  very  well,  for  I  was  more 
taken  up  with  the  whole  style  of  the  rig  than  with  the 
carriage  itself." 

"You  thought  I  was  receiving  a  high-toned  call  at  a 
late  hour,  eh?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I  thought." 

"Well,  I  was — only,  unfortunately,  I  was  not  at  home, 
and  my  caller  neglected  to  leave  her  name  and  address." 
"She  must  be  a  very  rich  woman." 
"Why?" 

"Well,  she  couldn't  afford  such  a  turn-out  if  she 
wasn't." 

"She  had  a  coachman  and  a  footman,  eh?" 
"Two  coachmen  and  a  footman." 
"Indeed." 

"Yes ;  the  two  coachmen  sat  up  like  broomsticks  on  the 
box,  and  a  footman  rode  on  the  step  behind  the  thing. 
He  got  down  and  opened  the  door,  and  stood  there  hold- 
ing it  while  the  lady  went  in." 

"What  color  were  the  horses  ?" 

"Black." 

"Good  ones?" 
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•"Fine/'  .  .. 

"""From  which  direction  did  the  carnage  come.'' 

"From  Fifth  Avenue  way." 

"And  you  did  not  see  it  when  it  drove  away?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  look  at  it  again  while  it  remained  there?" 
"Yes,  several  times ;  but  I  was  too  far  off  to  see  much." 
"I  suppose  the  coachman  remained  in  their  places." 
"Come  to  think  of  it,  they  didn't." 
"Ah!    What  did  they  do?" 

"I  noticed  that  they  had  got  down  from  the  box,  and 
iupposed  they  were  at  the  horses'  heads." 
"But  you  are  not  sure?" 

"No.    My  reHef  came  up,  and  I  hurried  away." 
"Did  you  mention  the  carriage  to  him?" 
"No." 

"Who  was  your  relief?" 

"Jim  Mulligan." 

"Is  he  on  the  post  now?" 

"He's  just  coming  in.    There  he  is  at  the  door.'^ 
"Thanks.    That  will  do  for  the  present." 
"Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  Mr.  Carter." 
"I  hope  not." 

Nick  turned  away  and  accosted  Mulligan. 
"You  saw  the  carriage  at  my  door  when  you  went  on 
your  post  at  midnight?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"How  close  did  you  see  it?" 
"I  walked  past  it." 
"At  what  time?" 
"About  twelve-five." 
"Were  the  coachmen  on  the  box?" 
"There  were  no  coachmen  there." 
"Indeed.    Who  held  the  horses?" 
"A  boy." 

"Did  you  speak  to  him?" 
"Yes." 

"What  did  you  say  ?" 

"I  asked  him  where  the  driver  was." 

"His  answer?" 

"I  will  give  his  exact  words." 
"Please." 

"  'They're  signin'  some  papers  in  dere,'  nodding  his 
head  at  your  house,  'an'  dey  guv  me  a  case  fur  holdin'  de 
bosses  see  ?' " 

"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"Walked  on." 

"Did  you  see  anything  more?" 

"Saw  the  carriage  drive  away."  ft 

"When?" 

"About  fifteen  minutes  later." 
"Which  way  did  it  go?" 
"Toward  Fifth  Avenue." 

"Two  coachmen  and  a  footman,  weren't  there?" 
"Two  coachmen,  but  no  footman." 
"Ah!     Which  way  did  the  carriage  turn  when  it 
reached  the  avenue?" 
"Down." 

"Good.  Now,  do  you  know  the  boy  who  held  the 
hpr-ses?" 

"Very  well." 
"You  do,  eh?" 
"Yes." 

"Can  you  find  him?" 
"Any  time." 


"Which  would  you  rathri"  have — ^your  sleep  now,  or 
twenty  dollars?" 
"The  boodle." 

"Then  come  with  me  and  find  the  boy," 

"Now?" 

"Yes." 

Nick  spoke  to  the  sergeant  at  the  desk,  and  readily 
got  permission  for  Mulligan  to  go  with  him. 

A  half  hour  later  the  boy  who  had  held  the  horses  was 
rubbing  his  sleepy  eyes  before  them. 

"What's  3^our  name,  young  man?"  asked  Nick. 

"Patsy." 

"Are  you  sleepy?" 
"You  bet." 

"Will  that  wake  you  up?"  and  he  handed  Patsy  a  five- 
dollar  bill. 
"You  bet." 

"Put  it  in  your  pocket  and  then  answer  my  questions, 
"You  mean  it,  boss?" 
"You  bet." 
"Keyreckt." 

"You  remember  holding  some  horses  about  midnight, 
when  this  officer  spoke  to  you?" 
"You  bet." 

"How  long  did  you  hold  them?"  ^ 
"Twenty  minutes  'r  so." 
"Who  asked  you  to  hold  them?" 
"The  driver." 

"Weren't  there  two  drivers?" 
"Yep." 

"And  a  footman?  Weren't  there  three  men  in  livery?" 
"Yep." 

"What  did  they  do  when  you  took  charge  of  the 
horses?" 

"Went  into  the  house." 

"As  they  were?" 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  that?" 

"Didn't  they  alter  their  dress?" 

"No." 

"Or  carry  a  bundle  in  with  them?" 
"Yep,  one  of  'em  did." 

"I  thought  so.    Now,  when  they  came  out  what  did 
they  bring  with  them?" 

"One  kim  out  fust  an'  sent  me'  away." 

"Did  you  go?" 

The  boy  winked  knowingly. 

"You  stayed  around  and  watched?"  asked  Nick. 

"You  bet." 

"What  did  you  see  ?" 

"Seed  the  rest  of  'em  kim  out." 

"Did  they  carry  something  with  them?" 

"You  bet." 

"What  was  it?" 

"A  woman." 

"They  carried  her,  eh  ?" 

"Yep." 

"And  then  " 

"They  went  back  and  got  another." 

"How  near  were  you?" 

"Two  doors  away  in  the  area." 

"Did  the  persons  whom  they  brought  out  struggle?" 
"Nope." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Dead  folks  don't  struggle." 

"Do,  vou—:-:lo  you  think  that  they — were  dead?" 

"You  bet." 

II) 
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"Why?" 

"Cos  they  looked  so." 

"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"Skipped." 

"Ran  away?" 

"Yep." 

"Patsy,  if  you  had  followed  that  carriage  you  would 
have  made  your  fortune," 
"How?" 

"Never  mind  that  now.    Do  you  want  a  new  suit  . of 
clothes  ?" 
"You  bet." 

"New  hat,  boots,  a  jackknife,  and  five  dollars  more  to 
put  in  your  pocket,  all  in  silver  quarters?" 
"Say,  boss,  do  I  look  green?" 
"No." 

"Well,  what  is  ye  playin'  me  fur,  anyhow?" 
"I  want  you  to  work  for  me  for  a  day  or  two." 
"Are  ye  in  earnest?"  r 
"Entirely." 

"Then  I'm  yer  huckleberry.    When  d'ye  want  me  to 
come  ?" 
"Now." 
"Where  to?" 
"Lots  of  places." 

"Say,  this  ain't  no  swipe  game,  is  it?" 
"You  know  this  policeman,  don't  you?" 
"Ole  Mully?   Well,  I  should  snicker!" 
"Would  he  be  in  on  a  swipe  game?" 
"Nope." 

"Then  ask  him  if  you  can  trust  me." 

"I'm  satisfied,  boss." 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  now?" 

"Yep." 

"Then  come  along." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ABDUCTORS  AT  BAY, 

Nick  took  Patsy  directly  to  his  house,  and  there  dis- 
guised both  himself  and  the  boy  so  perfectly  that  nobody 
Avould  have  recognized  them. 

While  thus  engaged  he  gave  Patsy  full  instructions 
regarding  his  conduct  during  the  day,  and  the  gamin 
proved  a  willing  and  apt  pupil. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  when  they  went 
again  upon  the  street.  Nick  now  was  a  perfect  represen- 
tation of  a  middle-aged,  well-to-do  gentleman,  who  had, 
unfortunately,  become  blind,  and  who,  therefore,  had  to 
be  piloted  around  by  a  boy. 

Patsy  was  the  boy. 

They  went  directly  to  the  Potter  Building  where  Green- 
leaf's  law  office  was  located,  and  presently  they  entered  it. 

But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Green- 
leaf  was  not  in.  From  there  Nick  went  at  once  to  the 
main  office  of  the  telephone  company.  One  after  an- 
other the  principal  hotels  of  the  city  wei;«  telephoned  to, 
and  the  question  asked: 

"Have  you  a  guest  at  your  house  named  Spleen,  a 
physician  ?" 

From  the  Hoffman  House  came  the  reply: 

"We  have  had,  but  he  left  this  morning." 

"Did  he  leave  his  address?"  was  next  asked,  and  the 
replv  came : 

"No."  , 

Nick  was  at  a  standstill  for  the  moment.    His  plan 


was  to  have  Patsy  lead  him  to  Greenleaf ,  to  Spleen,  and  ; 
to  Burton,  one  after  another,  in  order  chat  the  boy  might 
have  a  chance  to  recognize  one  or  all  of  the  men  whom 
he  had  seen  in  charge  of  the  carriage  the  precedii^  night. 

"We  will  wait  until  noon  for  Greenleaf,  Patsy,"  he 
said,  "and  if  he  does  not  come  then  I  think  I  know  where 
to  find  him." 

At  half  past  twelve  they  called  again  at  the  lawyer's 
office,  and  were  told  that  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  in,  but 
engaged. 

"Say  to  him,"  said  Nick,  with  great  dignity,  "that  I 
wish  to  consult  him  for  just  five  minutes.  I  will  not  de- 
tain him  longer  than  that.  I  am  also  in  a  great  hurry. 
I  came  to  him  because  I  have  been  sent.  I  would  go , 
elsewhere,  but  my  infirmity  renders  such  a  course  diffi- 
cult, where  I  am  a  stranger." 

The  clerk  disappeared  into  the  private  office,  and  Nick 
placed  himself  so  that  he  could  see  through  the  opening 
door  when  he  came  out  again. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  the  clerk  came  out. 

"Mr.  Greenleaf  will  see  you  in  one  moment,"  he  said,  j 

But  both  Nick  and  Patsy  had  seen  much  in  that  brief  | 
interval  when  the  door  was  opening  and  shutting. 

Patsy's  position  was  such  that  he  saw  the  lawyer  at 
his  desk.  Nick  saw  a  man  whose  face  he  had  never  seen 
before,  but  who,  from  Chick's  hurried  description,  he 
knew  to  be  Doctor  Burton. 

"Good !"  he  thought.  "If  Spleen  is  only  there  also  I'll 
have  them  dead  to  rights.  I'll  take  the  buli  by  the  horns, 
anyhow." 

Patsy  had  turned  to  him,  and  hurriedly  whispered: 
"I  saw  one  of  'em,  boss," 
"Are  you  sure?" 

"Dead  certain.  He  had  whiskers  on  his  face  when 
he  was  playin'  coachee,  but  I'd  know  the  twist  o'  that  air 
nose  anywhere,  an'  besides  " 

"Well?" 

"He's  got  a  way  of  winkin'  with  both  eyes  an'  his 
front  piece  all  ter  once." 
"That's  so." 

"Well,  I  seed  him  do  it  last  night,  an'  T  seed  him  jest 
now  when  the  door  opened." 
"All  right.  Patsy,  that  settles  it." 

It  was  then  that  Nick  decided,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

He  rose  and  went  over  to  the  clerk,  who  was  busy  writ- 
ing. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "do  you  see  that?" 
The  clerk  looked. 

What  he  saw  was  a  six-shooter  v/ith  the  muzzle  within 
two  inches  of  his  nose. 

"Yes — yes,  sir,"  he  replied,  trembling  violently, 

"Good;  where  does  that  door  lead  to?"  indicating  a 
door  at  the  extremity  of  the  room.  - 

"To  a  little  closet  where  the  washbowl  is." 

"Thanks.    Oblige  me  by  going  into  that  closet." 

"What  for,  sir?" 

"Because  I  wish  you  to  do  so.   If  you  place  any  value 
upon  your  life  you  will  obey." 
.  "Yes,  sir.".  _  _     '  - 

He  jumped  up,  and  hastily  entered  the  closet, 

Nick  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  turned  the  key. 

"Now,  Patsy,"  he  said,  "there's  likely  to  be  a  row.." 

"Looks  like  it,  boss." 

"If  you're  afraid,  light  out."  ■ 

"I'll  see  it  through,  boss." 
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"Good ;  but  look  out  for  breakert." 
"You  bet." 

Nick  then  approached  the  door  which  led  into  the  pri- 

afe  office.  t.         1  j  1 

He  listened  attentively  for  a  moment,  but  cou  d  only 

atch  the  murmur  of  voices.   No  words  were  intelligible. 
Suddenly  he  turned  the  knob  and  threw  the  door  wide 

^There  were  three  men  inside,  and  they  rose  to  their 
leet  in  astonishment  when  Nick  thus  suddenly  appeared 
n  the  open  door. 

They  were  Greenleaf,  Burton,  and  bpleen. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  cried  the  lawyer,  leaping  to 
lis  feet  in  a  rage.  ,  . 

"It  means,"  replied  Nick  coolly,  and  presenting  his 
two  trusty  revolvers,  "that  I  am  an  officer,  and  that  you 
;are  my  prisoners.  The  first  man  who  moves  goes  down, 
never  to  rise!"  • 

"This  is  an  outrage!"^  cried  Greenleaf,  not  daring  to 
move.   "Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Nick  Carter."  ^  .  ,      u  a 

He  uttered  the  words  very  slowly,  but  that  they  had  a 
most  salutary  effect  upon  the  three  scoundrels  became 
at  once  more  than  evident. 

They  turned  perceptibly  pale,  and  Spleen  muttered  an 
oath  or  two. 

The  only  cool  one  in  the  crowd  was  the  one  called  Bur- 
ton. ■  . 

He  smiled  sarcastically  as  he  asked,  m  an  easy  tone : 
"Is  this  not  rather  a  high-handed  proceeding,  Mr.  Car- 
ter?" 

"Well,  yes,"  answered  Nick,  "but  you  discounted  it 
last  night." 
"Last  night?" 
"Yes." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 
"You  will  later." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"Just  what  I  say.    Step  forward,  Patsy." 
"Here  I  be,  boss." 
"Do  you  recognize  these  men?" 
"Two  of  'em." 
"Which  two?" 
.  "T'other  two." 

"But  not  the  one  to  whom  I  am  talking?" 
"No."  ■ 

"You  are  positive  about  the  others?" 
"Yep."  - 

"What  is  the  charge  against  us?"  asked  Burton. 
"Abduction." 

"Abduction!  that  is  a  serious  offense." 
"Well,  rather." 
"Have  you  a  warrant?" 
"I  don't  need  one." 
"Yes,  you  do,"  broke  in  the  lawyer. 
"Well,  I'll  do  without  it,  anyhow.   I'll  take  you  in  and 
serve  the  warrant  afterward." 
"We  will  resist  you." 
"Try  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean  that  I  will  kill  the  first  man  who  offers  any 
resistance." 

"You  insist  upon  arresting  us  ?" 

.  \  ?" 

"Are  you  trying  to  extort  money  from  us 

"Nq."# 


"What  then?" 
"Information." 

"About  what?"  ^  1    ^  j 

"About  the  two  ladies  whom  you  forcibly  abducted 
from  my  house  last  night.    Satisfy  me  that  they  are  un- 
harmed, and  conduct  me  to  them,  and  you  may  go  free, 
for  the  present." 
"For  tlje  present?" 

"Yes— so  far  as  this  charge  is  concerned. 
"We  know  nothing  about  the  abduction  of  any  ladies. 

"You  lie!"  .     11    ,  . 

Burton  shrugging  his  shoulders,  looked  sullenly  to- 
ward ^Greenleaf,  whose  gaze  rested  thoughtfully  on  the 

floor>  r  •     -D     4.  'f 

"We'd  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Burton,  it 
Mr.  Carter  will  assure  us  that  he  will  give  us  our  liberty, 
Greenleaf  muttered  doggedly.  ^        ,      „  -d  ^ 

"Well,  you'd  better  do  the  talking,  then,  Burton 
grumbled. 

Greenleaf  turned  to  the  detective. 
"Mrs.  Carter  has  been  returned  to  her  house,   he  ex- 
plained surlily. 

Nick,  giving  a  little  start,  looked  at  the  speaker  in- 
credulously. .      ,  . 

"And  Miss  Downing?"  he  questioned,  after  a  pause. 
"The  woman  who  introduced  herself  to  you  as  Clarita 
Downing  is  here,"  said  Greenleaf. 

"Produce  her,  then,"  Nick  commanded  curtly. 
Greenleaf  nodded  to  Burton,  who  moved  deliberately 
in  the  direction  of  a  door  which  was  standing  ajar.  Ihis 
he  thrust  open,  and,  addressing  some  one  who  was  m  the 
adjoining  room,  he  said: 

"This  way,  please.  Miss  Downing." 
Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken  when  a  veiled  woman 
entered  the  room.    Her  appearance  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  woman  Patsy  had  described. 
"Raise  your  veil,"  Burton  directed. 
The  woman  did  so.  .      ,  .    ,.cc    1.  . 

Stiffening  slightly,  Nick  Carter  found  it  difficult  to 

mask  his  astonishment.  ^      ,  •  1 

The  young  woman  who  now  stood  before  him  appeared 
to  be  none  other  than  the  one  who  had  assured  him  that 
she  was  the  real  Clarita  Downing,  and  who  had  engaged 
his  services  in  her  attempt  to  secure  the  inheritance  of 
which  she  had  been  robbed,  by  an  impostor. 

But  Nick  Carter  was  too  astute  to  be  deceived  by  mere 
appearances. 

With  searching  eyes,  he  examined  each  feature  of  the 
face  which  the  raising  of  the  veil  exposed  to  his  view. 
In  the  young  woman's  ears  were  two  miniature  violets. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  seen  these  in  the  ears  of  the 
young  woman  who  had  disappeared  with  his  wife. 

"Remove  your  gloves,  Miss  Downing,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause. 

The  young  woman  did  so. 

On  one  of  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  he  saw  a  ring— 
a  ring  in  which  was  set  a  small  diamond,  encircled  by 
rubies— a  ring  similar  to  one  worn  by  the  young  woman 
who  had  besought  his  aid.  _ 

The  detective,  with  compressed  hps,  nodded  gravely. 
"Well?"  he  questioned. 
The  young  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"You  are  satisfied  that  I  am,  indeed,  Clarita  Down- 
ing?" she  asked. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  it,"  Nick  Carter  re- 
plied, bowing  and  smiling  slightly. 
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"What  is  it  you  wish  to  ask  me?"  the  young  woman 
inquired. 

'When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  you  leave 
my  wife?" 

"I  left  her  at  your  own  home; — and  hers — scarcely  more 
than  an  hour  ago." 

Nick  regarded  his  informant  sharply. 

"She  was  uninjured  and  had  sustained  no  illness  as  a 
result  of  her  abduction?"  he  asked. 

"None." 

"What  have  you  to  tell  me  of  your  abduction  and  of 
your  subsequent  experiences  ?" 
The  young  woman  hesitated. 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  included  in  the  ofifer 
of  amnesty  that  you  made  to  these  gentlemen  whom  you 
have  overcome?"  she  questioned. 

The  detective,  whose  face  now  was  like  a  mask,  gazed 
at  her  for  several  moments  without  speaking. 

"Your  question  leads  me  to  infer  that,  in  some  manner 
or  other,  you  have  become  a  confederate  of  these  men," 
he  said. 

"If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  would  you  grant 
me  my  liberty— such  liberty  as  you  have  promised  them?" 

_  "Yes.  I  have  given  my  word  to  these  men,  and  I  will 
give  my  word  to  you.  If  you  convince  me  that  my  wife 
has  met.  with  no. injury  at  the  hands  of  her  abductors, 
and  that  she  has  been  safely  returned  to  her  home,  I  shall 
give  full  liberty  to  you  and  these  men  whom  I  have  been 
prepared  to  arrest." 

The  young  woman  nodded  coldly. 

"I  will  accept  your  assurance,  then,  and  will  make  a 
full  confession  of  the  truth.  First,  however,  permit  me 
to  remind  you  that  you  were  the  enemy  of  Doctor 
Quartz." 

Nick  Carter  smiled  faintly. 

"The  most  desperate  and  resourceful  criminal  with 
whom  I  ever  had  to  do — ^yes,"  he  answered. 

"As  a  result  of  your  activity  against  him,  Doctor 
Quartz  committed  suicide,"  the  young  woman  went  on. 

"His  act  was  the  result  of  his  crimes." 

"He  had  many  friends." 

"So  I  have  been  given  to  understand."  ^ 

"Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  abduction  of 
your  wife  were  among  them." 

"  Ah !"  Nick  exclaimed,  as  a  new  light  began  to  break 
upon  him.  "It  was  in  the  interest  of  Doctor  Quartz, 
then,  that  you  first  visited  me  in  my  office — that  you  gave 
me  to  understand  that  you  had  been  robbed  of  your  in- 
heritance by  a  young  woman  who  was  impersonating 
you?" 

"Exactly." 

"You  reasoned  that,  by  exciting  my  sympathy,  you 
might  be  admitted  to  my  house,  and  thus  be  placed  in  a 
position  that  would  enable  you  to  strike  at  me  through 
the  person  I  love  best  in  all  this  world — my  wife?" 

"Your  inference  is  perfectly  correct." 

"It  was  you,  then,  who  practically  directed  the  plan  to 
abduct  my  wife  from  her  home." 

"I  will  not  deny  it." 

"Why  did  you  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  out  in  an 
apparently  unconscious  condition?" 

"We  reasoned  that  if  this  was  done  you  would  still 
regard  me  as  having  no  part  in  the  deception — that  the 
mystery  with  which  you  would  be  confronted  would  be 
more  difficult  of  solution." 


The  face  of  Nick  Carter  was  white  and  grim,  and 
he  paced  thoughtfully  to  and  fro. 

"Well,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out  3.-our  diabolical 
scheme,  what  induced  you  to  return  my  wife  to  her  home 
to-day?"  he  asked. 

"Because  we  found  you  were  so  close  upon  our  trail; 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  you  from 
learning  the  truth.  As  anxious  as  we  have  been  to  avenge 
Doctor  Quartz,  we  still  have  a  wholesome  regard  for  oun 
personal  liberty.  Doctor  Quartz  came  within  the  grip 
of  the  law.  We  have  not  felt  quite  equal  to  the 
sacrifice  which  our  discovery  by  you  would  compel  us 
to  make.  You  have  been  far  more  clever  than  we  thought 
you  really  were.  When  we  found  that  you  had  obtained 
descriptions  of  the  persons  who  entered  and  left  your 
house  on  the  night  of  the  abduction,  we  knew  that  the 
game  was  up  with  us.  We  therefore  decided  to  return 
your  wife  to  her  home,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  hoped  that 
you  then  wotild  drop  the  case  against  us.  We  had  not 
calculated  on  your  coming  upon  us  so  quickly." 

The  eyes  of  the  detective  were  turned  toward  a  tele- 
phone instrument  against  one  of  the  walls.  After  a 
little  hesitation,  he  walked  toward  it  deliberately  and  took 
down  the  receiver.  He  then  called  up  his  house.  A 
voice  responded. 

"Is  that  you,  Peter?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Is  Mrs.  Carter  at  home?" 

"Yes,  sin   She  returned  about  an  hour  ago,  sir." 

Hanging  up  the  receiver,  Nick  Carter  slowly  turned 
toward  the  conspirators. 

"I  have  promised  you  your  .^iberty,  and  I  will  keep  my 
word,"  he  said.  "For  tl^e  next  twenty-four  hours  you 
will  be  free  to  move  about  this  city  without  fear  of 
arrest  or  surveillance.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
however,  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  task  of  learning 
whether  or  not  you  have  left  New  York.  If  I  learn  that 
you  still  are  here,  I  shall  regard  you  as  confederates  of 
Doctor  Quartz,  and,  therefore,  objects  of  suspicion.  I 
then  will  cause  you  to  be  watched  day  and  night,  witli 
the  expectation  that,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  be  found 
guilty  of  acts  that  will  result  in  your  conviction  for 
crime.    Now  go." 

As  the  confederates  started  toward  the  door,  Patsy 
laid  a  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  famous  detective. 

"Do  I  get  them  new  duds  you  promised  me,  mister?" 
the  boy  asked. 

"Yes,  son,  you  surely  do,"  Nick  Carter  answered 
grimly. 

But,  as  he  spoke,  his  gaze  was  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  door  toward  which  the  confederates  now  were 
moving. 

The  detective  fancied  that  on  the  threshold  he  saw, 
grim  and  threatening,  the  figure  of  Doctor  Quartz. 
But  it  was  only  a  fancy,  after  all. 

THE  END. 

The  absorbing  story  which  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of  this  weekly— Number  783^to  be  published  "on 
December  30th,  will  be  entitled  "The  Cliff  Castle  Affair; 
or,  Nick  Carter's  Quickest  Change."  This  will  deal  with 
the  famous  detective's  further  adventures  with  the  friends 
of  Doctor  Quartz,  and  will  show  him  at  his  best.'  AlTthe 
qualities  whicE.  have  made'  Nick  Carter  the  most  ceie- 
brated  criminal  investigator  of  his  time  are  bi»ueht  into 
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requisition,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  when  he  and 
he  person  most  dear  to  him  are  not  in  peril  of  their 
iives.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  detective  stones 
sver  told. 



The  Porphyry  Box. 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 

(A  Two-part  Story  — Part  II.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Returning  to  Hull,  England,  after  a  vain  search  for  employ- 
ment in  Holland,  Stephen  Merrill  finds  himself  with  only  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket.  He  is  wandering  around  town  at  night 
when  he  sees  a  tall  man  acting  strangely  near  a  church  the 
stranger  appears  to  be  looking  for  something,  and  he  tells  .^errill 
that  he  has  lost  a  small,  but  very  valuable,  package.  Merrill  finds 
it  and  returns  it  to  the  owner,  who  entertains  him  at  his  hotel  and 
engages  him  as  secretary.  The  stranger  introduces  himself  as 
Melchior  Lazaroff,  a  Russian,  who,  having  made  an  exploration 
of  Central  Australia,  purposes  delivering  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  package  which  Merrill  has 
found  consists  of  a  carefully  wrapped  porphyry  box,  about  the 
size  of  a  cigar  case.  The  two  go  to  London,  where  Lazaroff  tells 
Merrill  that  he  has  discovered  a  wonderful  diamond  held  in 
Australia,  and  he  displays  a  bag  full  of  uncut  stones.  1  he  Rus- 
sian then  opens  the  porphyry  box,  from  which  he  pours  cut  dia- 
monds of  remarkable  size  and  brilliancy. 

*  CHAPTER  III. 

THE    STEPS    OF  FAME, 

I  think  I  closed  my  eyes;  the  next  thing  of  which  I 
was  conscious  was  that  diamonds  and  dull  stones  were 
both  gone,  and  that  Lazaroff  was  sitting  opposite  me 
again,  puffing  out  wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  cigar,  and 
regarding  me  with  lazy  eyes. 

'•Those  diamonds  are  a  few  that  I  have  had  polished,^^ 
he  said.  "You  perceive  the  importance  of  my  discovery  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  nbt 
realize  it  at  all.    I  was  simply  stupefied. 

"Now,  this  discovery,"  he  said,  "naeans  more  than  jou 
would  imagine.  Why  have  I  not  taken  the  news  of  it  to 
my  own  country  first?  For  a  simple /eason,  Merrill. 
This  nation  of  yours  is  the  first  commercial  nation  in 
the  world.  It  must  be  here  in  England  that  the  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  in  Australia  must  be  first  revealed. 
Now,  the  question  is,  how  shall  we  reveal  it  ?  So  far, 
Merrill,  you  are  the  only  Englishman  who  knows  my 
secret;  and  before  any  others  know  it  there  is  much  to 
be  done.  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  be  celebrated  as  the  first 
explorer  of  Central  Australia ;  next,  to  be  known  as  the 
discoverer  of  diamonds  there.  I  have  already  arranged 
to  lecture  to  your  Royal  Geographical  Society  about  my 
travels.  I  shall  say  nothing  to  them  of  the  diamonds. 
Although  I  have  come  here,  to  London,  first,  the  first 
person  who  must  actually  see  my  diamonds  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  czar  in  this  country." 

"The  Russian  ambassador?" 

"Exactly.  I  intend  to  present  the  polished  gems  which 
you  have  seen  just  now  to  his  excellency,  as  a  gift  for 
his  imperial  majesty,  whom  he  is  to  meet  shortly.  Now, 
the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  an  audience  of  his  excellency. 
Before  I  left  Russia,  four  years  ago,  I  was  nobody. 

*T  had  visited  many  countries,  and  explored  some 
which  Europeans  do  not  usually  visit;  but  I  was  not 
known,  save  to  a  few  savants,  who  appreciated  my  work. 
Now  that  I  have  really  achieved  success,  I  intend  to 


profit  by  it.  What  I  propose  is  this :  I  must  be  what  you  ' 
call  'boomed'  in  the  London  newspapers. 

"To-morrow  you  shall  devote  yourself  to  concocting 
some  little  paragraphs— of  course,  with  my  assistance— 
which  shall  be  -sent  around  to  the  various  newspaper 
offices.  We  will  announce  my  arrival  in  London ;  we  will 
hint  at  my  wonderful  discoveries  in  Central  Australia; 
we  will  mention  my  forthcoming  address  to  your  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

"I  shall  begin  to  be  talked  of ;  men  of  science  will  call 
upon  me ;  I  shall  be  invited  out ;  I  shall  be  what  you  call 
a  lion,  and  eventally  his  excellency  will  be  obliged  to  rec- 
ognize a  fellow  countryman  who  has  achieved  something. 
To  him— to  him!— I  shall  reveal  the  secret  of  the  dia- 
monds. Then,  my  duty  to  Russia  discharged,  I  shall 
place  my  discovery  in  the  hands  of  your  commercial 
world." 

"I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,"  I  said. 

"That  is  well.  To-morrow  morning,  then,  we  will  begin 
our  work.  Now,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  suppose  we 
amuse  ourselves  by  examining  our  friend  Zoubkorski's 
library.  It  is  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  regrets  to  me 
that  Zoubkorski  should  have  had  this  engagement.  I  long 
for  a  chat  with  him." 

Next  morning  Lazaroff  dictated  to  me  several  para- 
graphs bearing  upon  his  exploration  of  Central  Australia. 
The  first,  a  general  one,  to  be  sent  to  every  newspaper  in 
London  and  to  the  principal  agencies,  ran  as  follows : 

"The  celebrated  Russian  explorer,  Melchior  Lazaroff, 
who  has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  Central  Australia, 
has  arrived  in  London  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
is  shortly  to  lecture  before  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Lazaroff,  who  had  previously  made  impor- 
tant excursions  in  Northern  Siberia,  equatorial  Africa,  and 
Western  Australia,  has,  during  his  last  exploration,  made 
discoveries  of  a  most  remarkable  nature,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  revelations  before  the  learned  so- 
ciety just  mentioned  will  prove  to  be  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  absolutely  startling." 

A  second  paragraph,  forwarded  only  to  a  few  lead- 
ing financial  newspapers,  was  to  this  effect: 

"Mr.  Lazaroff,  the  celebrated  Russian  explorer,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Central  Australia,  and  who  shortly 
is  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, is  said  to  have  made  a  discovery  which  will  cause 
something  like  a  panic  among  a  certain  section  of  city 
men.  It  is  whispered  that  Mr.  Lazaroff  has  not  only 
discovered  the  real  Ophir,  but^at  he  has  also  found  that 
its  treasures  are  as  tangible  to-day  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Solomon." 

Mr.  Lazaroff  possessed  a  stylographic  apparatus  which 
enabled  me  to  produce  several  copies  of  these  para- 
graphs. 

By  noon  the  next  day  I  had  dispatched  them  to  their 
destinations. 

After  dinner  that  night  we  looked  over  the  evening 
papers.    One  paragraph  was  duly  inserted  in  each. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  we  overhauled  the  great 
dailies;  it  was  there,  too,  and  in  some  of  them  there 
was  a  short  editorial  paragraph  pointing  out  the  probable 
advantages,  scientific,  commercial,  and  geographical,  to 
be  derived  from  a  better  acquaintance  with  Central  Aus- 
tralia. 
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During  the  next  few  days  Mr.  Lazaroff  was  inundated 
with  invitations. 

He  was  asked  to  breakfast  with  the  duke  of  this  and 
the  marquis  of  that;  to  lunch  with  the  earl  of  some- 
where; and  to  dine  with  lord  somewhere  else.  Cards 
were  left  in  shoals  at  his  door. 

An  enterprising  editor  called  upon  him  with  a  most 
tempting  offer;  he  received  half  a  dozen  letters  from  up- 
to-date  publishers,  suggesting  that  he  should  write  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels. 

To  all  these  blandishments  Mr,  Lazaroff  was  quite  ob- 
livious. He  went  nowhere;  he  accepted  nothing  in  the 
way  of  invitations. 

Then  people  began  to  call  upon  him.  In  one  after-, 
noon  came  the  secretary  for  the  colonies ;  Sir  Titus  Tet- 
low,  the  distinguished  botanist ;  Lord  Starfish,  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  metallurgy ;  Professor  Flitcroft,  the 
famous  geologist,  and  Lady  Troutbeck,  the  most  re- 
nowned lion  hunter  in  London. 

To  all  these  people  Lazaroff  turned  a  deaf  ear.  His 
whole  time  was  spent  in  his  friend  Zoubkorski's  labora- 
tory, into  which  he  did  not  allow  even  me  to  enter.  He 
was  engaged  in  experiments;  nothing  must  disturb  him. 

But  one  morning  he  held  up  a  letter  and  smiled  at  me 
across  the  breakfast  table. 

The  Russian  ambassador  proposed  to  visit  the  distin- 
guished Russian  traveler  upon  the  morrow! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WHO  IS  MR.  LAZAROFF? 

The  announcement  of  the  Russian  ambassador's  pro- 
posed visit  appeared  to  afford  Lazaroff  the  most  lively 
satisfaction.  He  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully  and  beamed 
upon  me  as  I  sat  confronting  him  at  the  breakfast  table. 

I  could  see  from  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  that  he  antici- 
pated the  best  results  from  the  coming  interview. 

"This  is  the  desired  end,"  he  said;  "or,  to  be  more 
exact,  it  is  the  step  which  will  lead  to  it.  My  diamonds 
will  be  accepted  by  the  czar — their  fame  will  be  noised 
abroad  all  over  Europe,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  float  our 
company  with  eclat.  You  shall  have  a  good  post  in  the 
company,  Merrill." 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied.  "I  was  not  aware,  though,  that 
you  thought  of  promoting  a  company." 

"Certainly,  my  dear  sir,  we  must  form  a  company! 
I  tell  you  those  diamond  fields  of  mine  are  the  richest 
in  the  world.  We  must  have  capital  to  work  them.  We 
shall  have  to  get  concessions  and  what  not.  Oh,  yes, 
a  great  company,  certainly  \  And  we  must  not  forget  that 
'twas  I,  Lazaroff,  who  discovered  this  new  Ophir — nay,  it 
is  probably  the  real  Ophir  of  Solomon.  Talk  of  your 
South  African  diamonds  !  Pooh !  Wait  until  the  Cen- 
.tral  Australians  are  put  on  the  market!" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Lazaroff  was  unduly  excited 
that  morning.  He  talked  incessantly  of  the  ambassa- 
dor's visit  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  making 
a  present  of  some  of  his  diamonds  to  the  czar. 

While  he  talked,  he  occupied  himself  in  unpacking 
spme  of  his  chests  and  trunks,  which  were  full  of  curiosi- 
ties collected  during  his  recent  travels. 

Some  of  these  he  arranged  in  Zoubkorski's  study,  so 
that  the  ambassador  might  inspect  them.  .  Lazaroff  told 
me  the  history  of  each  article  as  he  unpacked  it.  His 
memory  was  certainly  remarkable,  and  his  observations 
.full  of  keen  perception  and  rare  scientific  learning. 


The  Russian  ambassador  called  upon  Mr.  Lazarofi 
about  noon. 

He  was  attended  by  an  attache,  but  the  visit  was  in 
all  other  respects  quite  devoid  of  any  ostentation  or  show 
of  dignity. 

The  two  caUers  were  immediately  shown  into  Lazaroff's 
study,  and  introductions  took  place  all  around.  I  had 
wished  to  withdraw  on  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador, 
but  Lazaroff  insisted  upon  my  remaining  in  the  room. 

I  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  so 
great  a  man;  but  the  ambassador  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  cordial  in  manner,  and  his  firsf 
exchange  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Lazaroff  put  me  at- 
my  ease. 

"So  you  have  just  returned  from  Central  Australia, 
Mr.  Lazaroff?"  said  his  excellency,  when  the  introduc- 
tions were  over. 

Mr.  Lazaroff  bowed. 

^  "I  understand  that  you  have  made  some  most  important 
discoveries,"  continued  his  excellency,  who  spoke  in  very 
good  English.  "Something  of  the  nature  of  a  new  Ophir, 
eh?" 

"I  have  certainly  made  several  discoveries  of  great 
importance,  your  excellency.  The  ethnographic  and  geo^ 
logical  results  of  my  exploration  are  remarkably  satis- 
factory. Your  excellency  is,  of  course,  aware  that  the 
extreme  center  of  Australia  had  never  previously  been 
penetrated  ?" 

"So  I  understand."  ^ 

"It  is  now  three  years  since  I  left  St.  Petersburg  en 
route  for  Melbourne,"  resumed  Lazaroff,  "and  I  had  lit- 
tle hope  then  of  really  achieving  the  object  of  my  jour- 
ney. How  I  have  succeeded  I  shall  shortly  tell  the  world 
in  my  book  on  Central  Australia." 

"Ah,  you  are  writing  an  account  of  your  travels  ?  And 
there,  I  presume,  are  some  of  the  curiosities  which  you 
have  collected  in  your  wanderings  ?  I  trust  you  will  not 
forget  your  native  country,  Mr.  Lazaroff.  There  are 
museums,  you  know,  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  England, 
By  the  bye,  of  what  province  are  you  ?" 

"I  am  of  Wesenburg,  in  Esthonia,"  replied  Lazaroff. 
Then,  reverting  to  the  ambassador's  last  remark,  he 
added:  "I  assure  your  excellency  of  my  entire  devo- 
tion to  my  own  nation.  My  collection  is  shortly  to  be 
forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  whither  I  shall  follow  it  as 
soon  as  my  book  is  published  in  this  country  and  I  have 
arranged  certain  financial  matters  of  moment." 

"Financial?  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  heard  ru- 
rnors  of  a  somewhat  startling  nature  with  respect  to  your 
discoveries.  Come,  is  it  a  great  gold  mine  that  you  have 
found?" 

"It  js  not  gold,  your  excellency ;  it  is  diamonds." 

"Diamonds — in  Central  Australia?" 

"It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  exhibit  them  to 
your  excellency.  They  are  the  finest  diamonds  in  the 
world.  I  defy  any  expert  to  pronounce  them  inferior  to 
those  of  South  Africa." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  Lazaroff  walked  over  to  the  safe, 
unlocked  it,  and  produced  the  bag  of  unpolished  stones 
which  he  had  shown  me  a  week  previously.  He  shook 
the  stones  out  upon  the  center  table,  and,  with  a  half- 
careless  gesture,  invited  his  guests  to  look  at  them. 

"_Ah !  diamonds  in  the  rough,"  said  his  excellency,  fin  - 
gering two  or  three  of  the  largest  stones.  "And  these 
are  from  Central  Australia?" 

"They  are  from  the  finest  diamond  field  in  the  world, 
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,|  'jr  excellency.    It  will  open  up  possibilities  such  as  the 

uth  African  fields  can  never  afford." 
i,  if'I  am  no  judge  of  diamonds  in  the  rough,"  said  the 
{  ibassador.    "You  have  none  that  have  been  in  the 

inds  of  the  cutter,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Lazaroff?" 
Pi  |i"I  was  about  to  show  you  a  few  specimens,  your  ex- 
ij  llency,"  answered  LazarofT.    He  had  taken  the  por- 

jyry  box  from  the  safe '  and  was  divesting  it  of  its 

irappings.  , 
;jl'There  are  a  small  number  of  diamonds  m  this  box 
■  liich  I  have  had  cut  and  polished,  and  I  have  dared  to 

I >pe  that  I  might  persuade  your  excellency  to  present 
'em  to  his  imperial  majesty  the  czar.  It  would  give 
e  great  pleasure  to  know  that  his  imperial  majesty  was 
e  first  recipient  of  the  marvelous  diamonds." 
Lazaroff  opened  the  porphyry  box  and  displayed  the 
aitents.  The  ambassador  and  his  attache  uttered  ex- 
amations  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 
"Marvellous,  indeed !"  said  the  ambassador.  "They  are 
lagnificent !  What  light !  what  supreme  purity !  It  will 
:deed  give  me  great  pleasure  to  undertake  such  a  duty, 
|[r.  Lazaroff.  Very  fortunately,  I  leave  for  Berlin_  to- 
ight,  where  I  am  to  meet  his  imperial  majesty,  who  visits 
le  German  court  on  his  way  to  Denmark.  I  shall  cer- 
linly  be  pleased  to  present  your  diamonds.  Dear  me, 
ow  exceedingly  fine  "they  are !  I  suppose  I  am  right  in 
Dnjecturing  that  it  is  your  intention  to  form  a  financial 
ampany  here  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
iamond  fields  of  Central  Australia?" 
"Your  excellency  apprehends  me  exactly.  I  thank  your 
xcellency  for  your  condescension  in  deigning  to  present 
lese  gems  to  the  czar.  The  package  shall  be  delivered 
t  the  embassy  this  afternoon." 

Lazarofif  was  about  to  remove  the  diamonds  frotp  the 
able  when  the  negro  boy  entered  with  a  card.  Lazaroff 
vas  about  to  shake  his  head;  but  he  suddenly  glanced 
,t  the  card  a  second  time,  as  though  he  remembered  the 
[lame  inscribed  there. 

!  "Sir  Adolphus  Jipson?"  he  said.  "Have  I  not  heard 
|hat  he  is  a  great  authority  on  precious  stones?  Your 
;xcellency,  who  knows  London  better  than  I  do,  may, 
)erhaps,  be  acqi^inted  with  Sir  Adolphus?" 

The  ambassador  rephed  that  he  knew  Sir  Adolphus  Jip- 
;on  very  well  indeed,  and  would  much  like  him  to  see  the 
iiamonds. 

Lazarofif  accordingly  directed  me  to  usher  Sir  Adol- 
phus into  the  study.  I  found  him  in  the  hall — a  Httle  old 
man  with  keen  eyes  shining  through  large  spectacles. 

I  bowed  him  into  the  study,  where  the  ambassador 
introduced  him  to  Lazarofif.  Sir  Adolphus'  eyes  almost 
immediately  wandered  to  the  heap  of  rough  diamonds  on 
the  table. 

"Ah!"  he  said.  "I  heard  a  little  rumor  in  the  city 
which  led  me  to  think  that  you  had  discovered  a  new 
diamond  field,  Mr.  Lazaroff,  and  I  confess  that  I  called 
upon  you  this  morning  in  order  to  attempt  to  persuade 
you  to  show  me  your  specimens.  I  conclude  these  are 
they.    May  I  examine  them?" 

"I  shall  feel  much  honored,"  answered  Lazarofif, 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  fasshjon  in  which  the  old 
scientist  examined  the  diamonds. 

He  produced  a  glass  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  screwed 
it  into  his  eye,  pursed  up  his  lips,  and  whistled  softly  to 
himself  as  he  examined  the  rough  stones. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  turned  an  absolutely  inscru- 
table face  to  Mr.  Lazarofif. 


"Have  you  had  any  cut?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Lazaroff  produced  the  porphyry  box.  When  he 
opened  it,  and  the  gUttering  contents  fell  before  Sir  Adol- 
phus' eye,  I  saw  his  face  suddenly  relax,  and  then  become 
inscrutable  again. 

He  went  through  the  same  process  of  examination  with 
the  polished  as  with  the  unpolished  stones. 

At  last  he  put  them  down  and  returned  the  glass  to 
his  pocket. 

"Well,  what  is  your  opinion,  Sir  Adolphus?"  said  the 
ambassador,  who  had  watched  the  old  scientist's  proceed- 
ings very  narrowly. 

"My  opinion,  your  excellency,  is  that  these  are  very 
fine  stones — remarkably  fine,"  said  Sir  Adolphus.  He 
turned  to  Mr.  Lazarofif  again.  "You  found  them  in  Cen- 
tral Australia?" 

"That  is  so,"  replied  Mr.  Lazarofif. 

"You  had  gone  prepared  for  mining,  then?"  said  Sir 
Adolphus. 

"I  had  gone  prepared  for  anything." 

"Umph !  Is  the  mine  you  worked  likely  to  yield  still 
further?" 

Mr.  Lazarofif  smiled  at  the  Russian  ambassador,  and 
waved  his  hands  deprecatingly  toward  his  questioner. 

"All  will  be  told  in  good  time,"  he  answered  smilingly. 
"I  must  not  say  more  until  our  company  is  formed." 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  Adolphus.  "Of  course  not.  Well, 
have  you  any  objection,  Mr.  Lazaroff,  to  lending  me  two 
of  your  diamonds — one  rough,  the  other  polished — for  a 
day  or  two?  I  shan't  run  ofif  with  'em,"'  he  added,  with 
a  dry  laugh. 

Mr.  Lazarofif  had  no  objection  whatever,  but  he  re- 
gretted that  the  only  polished  stones  in  his  possession 
were  those  in  the  porphyry  box,  and  they,  he  said,  were 
already  destined  for  his  imperial  majesty  the  czar,  to 
whom  his  excellency  was  shortly  to  present  them. 

"Oh,  I  see !"  said  Sir  Adolphus.  "First  fruits  to  your 
own  country,  eh  ?  Quite  right— quite  right.  Well,  you'll 
lend  me  one  of  these  rough  ones,  then?  I  should  just  like 
to  conduct  an  experiment  upon  it." 

Mr.  Lazarofif  was  only  too  delighted,  and  Sir  Adol- 
phus picked  out  one  of  the  rough  diamonds  and  carefully 
stpwed  it  away  in  his  purse. 

'  Then,  after  some  desultory  conversation  about  the  other 
results  of  Mr.  Lazarofif's  explorations,  the  two  gentle- 
men arose  to  take  leave.  Mr.  Lazarofif  arrested  the  am- 
bassador for  a  moment. 

"The  case  of  gems  shall  be  conveyed  to  your  excel- 
lency by  my  secretary  this  afternoon,"  said  he.  "Permit 
me,  before  you  leave,  to  explain  to  your  excellency  the 
secret  of  opening  this  box,  in  which  I  propose  to  place 
the  diamonds.  Your  excellency  perceives  that  it  is  of 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  workmanship.  It  is  opened 
by  a  spring;  you  press  with  a  finger  and  thumb  there, 
and  the  lid  flies  back!" 

The  ambassador  Hstened  carefully,  promised  to  ex- 
plain the  secret  to  his  imperial  majesty  on  presenting  the 
diamonds  for  his  inspection  and  acceptance,  and  with- 
drew, offering  Sir  Adolphus  a  lift  in  his  brougham.  Mr. 
Lazarofif  and  I  attended  our  visitors  to  the  door,  and  in 
the  hall  the  attache  addressed  me  in  an  undertone  and  in 
very  excellent  English : 

"I  conclude,  sir,"  said  he,  "that  it  is  you  who  will  bring 
the  package  to  the  embassy  this  afternoon ;  and,  as  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  inquire  for  me,  may  I  ask  you  to 
remember  my  name — Captain  Troubetzkoy  ?" 
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I  bowed,  and  he  passed  on  and  followed  the  ambassa- 
dor and  Sir  Adolphus  into  the  brougham.  Mr.  Lazaroff 
and  I  turned  back  into  the  house  again. 

"That  is  capital!"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands.  "In 
three  days  every  daily  newspaper  in  Europe  will  be  ring- 
ing with  the  praises  of  my  beautiful  diamonds.  Accepted 
by  the  czar — worn  by  the  lovely  czarina !  Why,  it  is  the 
most  splendid  of  advertisements.  But  come,  I  have  work 
in  the  laboratory.'  May  I  trouble  you  to  go  into  the 
mornmg  room  and  bi  ing  me  the  package  of  papers  you 
will  see  there  on  the  mantelpiece  ?  They  are  on  the  left- 
hand  side." 

When  I  returned  from  this  mission,  Mr.  Lazaroff  was 
locking  the  safe  wherein  he  had  once  more  bestowed  the 
precious  stones. 

He  took  the  papers  from  my  hands,  dictated  to  me  a 
paragraph  about  the  visit  of  the  Russian  ambassador  and 
the  diamonds  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the  czar  of 
Russia,  and  then  went  off  to*the  laboratory,  leaving  me 
to  make  copies  and  send  them  to  the  newspapers. 
_  When  we  met  at  luncheon,  Mr.  Lazaroff  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  cover  a  small  parcel  very  neatly  done  up  in 
oiled  silk.    It  was  sealed  in  several  places,  and  I  made 
no  doubt  that  it  contained  the  gems. 
In  this  supposition  I  was  correct. 
As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  he  handed  me  the  packet 
and  bade  me  carry  it  to  the  Russian  embassy. 

He  gave  me  particular  instructions  about  staying  no- 
where on  my  way,  and  made  me  button  my  coat  over 
the  breast  pocket  in  which  I  had  placed  the  package.  As 
I  left  the  room  he  called  me  back. 

"By  the  bye,"  he  said,  "when  you  have  discharged 
your  errand  to  the  embassy  you  might  drive  down  to  the 
city  and  leave  this  note  in  Threadneedle  Street.  I  shall 
have  no  correspondence  this  afternoon,  so  don't  hurry. 
A  little  fresh  air  will  do  you  good." 

I  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to  the  embassy.  At  the 
door  I  was  confronted  by  a  gigantic  porter,  who,  upon 
my  mentioning  Troubetzkoy's  name,  immediately  con- 
ducted me  into  a  small  waiting  room. 

There  the  attache  presently  joined  me,  and  from  his 
manner  I  judged  that  he  was  in  haste,  and  had  no  time 
for  more  words  than  were  absolutely  necessary.  ^ 
"You  have  the  package?"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand 
for  it.    "Ah,  yes;  that  is  right.    We  are  in  so  much 
^haste  here  this  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  his  excel- 
"lency's  imminent  departure  for  the  Continent,  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  excuse  me.    The  package  will  at  once  be 
placed  in  his  excellency's  hands.    Good  day !"  ' 

Tlie  whole  proceeding  was  over  in  a  minute  or  two,  and 
!  presently  found  myself  outside  the  embassy,  with  the 
])ackage  left  behind  me. 

I  had  not  felt  overwell  pleased  to  carry  anything  so 
valuable  in  those  crowded  streets,  and  I  was  glad  to  be 
rid  of  it. 

I  turned  away  from  the  West  End  toward  the  city,  and, 
as  it  was  a  fine  afternoon,  I  decided -to  walk  as  far  as 
Charing  Cross  before  taking  a  hansom  for  Threadneedle 
Street. 

Now  that  the  diamonds  were  safely  out  of  my  hands, 
I  was  in  no  particular  hurry.  I  therefore  sauntered 
along,  gazing  at  the  various  objects  of  interest  around 
me  and  at  the  crowds  of  people  in  the  streets. 

There  was  much  that  impressed  me  in  London,  where 
I  was  a  comparative  stranger.  But  as  I  turned  out  of 
Trafalgar  Square  into  the  Strand,  I  saw  something  that 


for  the  moment  made  me  forget  everything.  It  was  t 
face  of  the  attache  Troubetzkoy,  in  a  passing  han^o 
which  was  being  driven  along  at  a  sharp  pace. 

There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  Troubetzkoy's  bei 
there;  it  was  the  expression  in  his  face  which  surpns 
me. 

He  looked  like  a  man  who  wants  to  get  somewhere 
a  violent  hurry. 

I  concluded  that  he  was  probably  on  his  way  to  Charii 
Cross  to  make  final  arrangements  for  the  ambassadoi 
departure,  and  I  dismissed  the  incident  from  my  min 

It  was  about  half  past  two  when  I  left  Mount  Stre- 
for  the  embassy ;  by  the  time  I  had  delivered  Lazarofii 
letter  in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  returned,  it  was  pa[ 
six  o'clock. 

The  house  was  all  in  darkness;  Nero  had  not  eve 
lighted  the  hall  lamp.  I  rang  and  knocked;  no  answ< 
came. 

I  rang  again  and  again,  and  a  third  time  with  increase 
force,  but  still  there  was  no  reply  to  my  summons. 

As  I  stood  there,  I  heard  footsteps  coming  along  th 
quiet  street,  and  presently  a  tall  man  came  up  and  pause 
at  my  side.  He  gave  me  a  ke^n  glance  in  the  light  of  th 
nearest  gas  lamp. 

"Is  that  where  Mr.  Lazaroff,  the  great  explorer,  lives? 
he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "But  I  can't  get  any  answer  to  th 
door.  They  must  all  be  out;  and  yet  I  don't  under 
stand  it.    The  servants  ought  to  be  in." 

He  gave  me  another  sharp  glance. 

''Do  you  live  there,  too?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  Mr.  Lazaroff's  secretary,"  I  said,  rathe 
haughtily. 

^  "Oh!"  he  answered.  "And  how  long  have  you  beer 
m  his  employ,  may  I  ask?" 

"Really,"  I  said,  "I  don't  quite  see  that  this  is  an) 
business  of  yours." 

"It  may  or  may  not  be,"  he  answered ;  "but  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  I  am  a  police  officer  from  Scotland 
Yard." 

I  stood  staring  at  him,  with  a  sudden  instinctive  fear, 

"Is  there  anything  wrong?"  I  asked.  "I  know  noth- 
ing of  Mr.  Lazaroff  except  that  he  engaged  me  a  fort- 
night ago." 

The  man  gave  a  long  look  of  scrutiny. 

"Just  come  under  this  lamp  a  minute,"  he  said.  "I  can 
see  you've  been  duped.  There;  you  may  read  that;  it's 
a  copy  of  a  cablegram  just  received  from  the  chief  of 
police  at  Melbourne." 

I  took  the  slip  of  paper  and  read  these  words : 

"Man  now  in  London  calling  himself  Lazaroff  an  im- 
postor. Real  Lazaroff  just  arrived  here  from  Fort: 
Bourke  after  successful  exploration." 

I  handed  the  paper  back.    What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FATE  OF  MR.  TROUBETZKOY. 

The  man  from  Scotland  Yard  was  watching  me  keenly 
when  I  looked  up  at  him.    It  seemed  to  me  that,  al-,^ 
though  he  had  said  something  about  my,  being  duped,  there^ 
was  still  some  suspicion  in  his  glance.    He  folded  up 
the  paper  and  restored  it  to  his  pocketbook. 

"Well?"  he  said;  "what  do  you  make  of  that?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  don't  understand  it,"  I  replied.    "I  know  nothing 
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y[r.  Lazaroff,  or  of" the  man  who  called  himself  by 
name,  except  that  he  professed  to  be  the  explorer 
^entral  Australia,  from  which  he  had  just  returned, 
y,  he  had  brought  back  trunks  full  of  scientific  speci- 
is—he  was  showing  them  to  the  Russian  ambassador 
iijs  room  this  morning!" 

Oh,  there's  no  doubt  the  man  has  made  people  believe 

was  Lazarof¥.    But  the  Russian  ambassador— what 

s  he  doing  there  ?"  , 

He  came  to  inspect  Mr.  Lazaroff's  collection,  and, 

re  particularly,  some  specimen  diamonds  which  he  had 

:overed  in  Central  Australia." 

^Diamonds,  eh  ?    Well  ?"  i 

3y  that  time  I  began  to  'perceive  that  there  was  eer- 
ily something  wrong,  and  I  determined  to  tell  the 

ole  story.  t     -  j  '^rf 

'I  think  I  had  better  tell  you  all  I  know,'  I  said.  It 
;re  is  imposture  going  on,  it  may  help  you  if  I  dis- 
se  everything  that  I  have  seen  and  heard." 
'Just  so,"  he  answered.  "But  you  shall  tell  it  at  head- 
arters.  Come  to  the  end  of  the  street,  we'll  get  a  han- 
n  there." 

All  the  way  to  Scotland  Yard  my  companion  said  noth- 
y,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  talk,  for  I  was  trying  to  collect 

I  thoughts.  •  rc   ■   1  f 

We  were  soon  in  the  presence  of  some  police  official  of 
tportance,  and  the  man  who  had  accosted  me  in  Mount 
reet  briefly  told  him  under  what  circumstances  he  had 
me  across  me. 

The  official  motioned  me  to  a  ?  eat. 
"Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  know  of  this  so- 
iled Mr.  Lazaroff  and  his  doing^s  since  you  joined  him?" 
I  thought  it  best  to  begin  at^^he  beginning,  so  I  de- 


;ribed  the  whole  story  of  my  r«!«inection  with  Lazaroff, 
■om  the  meeting  behind  the ,  church  at  Hull  to  the  de- 
•ery  of  the  diamonds  to  the,  Russian  ambassador.  The 
,^icial  listened  with  close  p^ttention. 
"You  actually  delivered  /these  diamonds,  or,  rather,  a 
ackage  which  you  believ^  to  have  contained  diamonds, 
the  Russian  ambassador  this  afternoon?"  he  said,  when 
concluded. 

"I  handed  the  package  to  Mr..  Troubetzkoy,  one  of  his 
ttaches,  about  three  o'clock,  at  the  embassy." 
"Did  you  see  the  diamonds  placed  in  the  package?" 
"No;  I  saw  them  in.  the  box  when  the  ambassador  left 
he  house  in  Mount  Street,  but  I  did  not  see  the  contents 
if  the  package  handfed  to  me  by  Mr.  Lazaroff.    It  was 
rapped  up  and  sealed  when  I  received  it." 
My  interrogator  considered  matters. 
"The  Russian  ariibassador  leaves  Charing  Cross  at  half 
[past  nine  to-night,  for  Dover,  en  route,  for  Calais  and 
[Berlin,"  he  said.    "He  must  be  seen  at  once.    The  con- 
jtents  of  that  package  must  be  examined.    I  must  ask  you 
to  accompany  mc  to  the  embassy,  Mr.  Merrill.    And,  in 
the  meantime,  Stephens,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  man 
who  had  brought  me  there,  "let  the  house  in  Mount 
!  Street  be  searched — I  will  drive  around  there  from  the 
embassy." 

I  followed  my  new  custodian  into  the  courtyard,  and 
\Yas  presently  seated,  by  his  side  in  a  cab  which  drove 
swiftly  away  to  the  Russian  embassy. 

Like  the  lesser  official,  he  was  extremely  reserved,  but 
once  or  twice  he  put  questions  to  me  which  seemed  to 
suggest  that  he  feared  some  plot. 

.  i,  on  my  part,  had  already  got  my  head  full  of  ideas 
about  nihilists,  anarchists,  terrorists,  and  what  not,  and  I 


turned  hot  and  cold  at  the  thought  that  I  had,  perhaps, 
been  an  unconscious  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  relentless  con- 
spirator. 

By  the  time  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  embassy 
I  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment. , 

The  hall  of  the  embassy  was  in  some  confusion — 
great  piles  of  luggage  JWere  everywhere,  and  the  porters 
and  servants  hurried  here  and  there  as  if  there  were  still 
much  to  be  done  ere  the  ambassador  started  on  his 
journey. 

The  man  who  admitted  me  in  the  afternoon  barred 
our  way,  but  at  a  few  whispered  words  from  my  com- 
panion he  led  us  into  the  little  waiting  room  which  I  had 
previously  seen. 

There  we  were  presently  joined  by  an  aristocratic-look- 
ing man,  in  a  sort  of  undress  uniform,  who  appeared  to 
recognize  the  Scotland  Yard  official. 

The  latter  drew  him  aside,  and  a  whispered  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  them.  The  man  in  uniform  then 
withdrew,  only  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  and  beckon  us 
to  follow  him. 

"His  excellency  has  little  time  to  spare,  but  he  will 
see  you  at  once,"  he  said,  as  we  passed  up  a  flight  of 
stairs. 

We  found  the  ambassador  writing  at  his  desk  m  a 
small  cabinet.  A  secretary  was  similarly  occupied  close 
by,  but  at  a  sign  he  and  the  man  who  had  shown  us  in 
left  the  room. 

The  ambassador  looked  at  my  companion,  then  at  me. 
"I  am  much  pressed  for  time,  inspector,"  he  said.  "I 
suppose  your  business  is  of  great  importance  ?" 

"It  may  be  of  the  most  serious  importance,  your  ex- 
cellency.   To  waste  no  words,  you  paid  a  visit;  this  morn- 
ing to  the  house  of  a  man  giving  himself  ou't  to  be  the 
distinguished  Russian  traveler,  Melchior  Lazaroff?" 
"I  did."  .  ^ 

"You  promised  to  deliver  to  his  imperial  majesty  the 
czar  a  package  supposed  to  contain  diamonds?" 

"Supposed?  But  I  saw  the  diamonds— very  fine  gems, 
indeed.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  gentleman— Mr.  Lazaroff^s 
secretary,  is  it  not?— was  present.  I, supposed  when  I  saw 
you  enter  the  apartment  just  now  that  you  had  brought 
me  the  package.  I  had  just  been  thinking  that  if  they 
were  not  here  soon  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  London 
without  them." 

The  inspector  turned  upon  me  with  a  sharp  look.  As 
for  me,  I  stared  at  the  ambassador. 

"But — but  I  brought  the  package  here  at  three  o'clock !" 
I  said. 

"Ah!"  said  the  ambassador.  "I  have  not  received  it. 
To  whom  was  it  delivered?" 

"I  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Troubetzkoy,  the  gen- 
tleman who  accompanied  your  excellency  this  morning,' 
I  replied.   "He  instructed  me  to  do  so  when  he  left  th( 
house  with  your  excellency." 
The  ambassador  frowned. 

"Then  he  exceeded  his  duty,"  he  said.    "A  package  o 
such  importance  should  have  been  handed  to  me  persor 
ally.    However"— he  touched  a  bell  on  his  desk  and  ga' 
some  order  in  Russian  to  the  servant  who  answered 
"But  your  presence,  inspector,  how  is  that  account? 
for?" 

The  inspector  drew  out  a  cablegram.  t 
"We  have  reason  to  believe,  your  excellency,  that  tt 
man  who  passed  himself  off  as  Lazaroff  is  an  impost^ 
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If  your  excellency  will  read  this  cablegram,  received  early 
this  evening  from  Melbourne,  you  will  understand  why 
we  attach  some  serious  importance  to  the  news  given  us 
by  this  young  gentleman." 

The  ambassador  read  the  cablegram  and  looked  at  me 
in  a  surprised  fashion. 

"Do  you  know  nothing  of  this  man?"  he  said. 

The  inspector  anticipated  me.  ^ 

"He  knew  nothing,  your  excellency,  until  a  fortnight 
ago.  He  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  have  been 
employed  for  the  simple  purpose  of  carrying  the  package 
from  this  man  who  called  himself  Lazaroff  to  your  ex- 
cellency. He  tells  me  that  he  has  done  practically  no 
secretarial  work,  and  that  makes  me  feel  sure  that  when 
the  moment  came  for  the  conveyance  of  the  package  to 
your  excellency  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought 
here  by  some  Englishman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  so- 
called  Lazarofif  dared  not  show  himself  at  the  embassy." 

The  ambassador  seemed  anxious  and  puzzled. 

"In  brief,"  he  said,  looking  keenly  at  the  inspector, 
"you  seem  to  think  that  there  is  something  behind  all 
this?    What  is  in  your  mind?" 

"I  arn  afraid  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  very  cleverly 
and  patiently  devised  scheme  for  putting  an  infernal  ma- 
chine in  your  excellency's  hands  for  conveyance  to  his 
majesty  the  czar,"  answered  the  inspector. 

The  ambassador  grew  more  anxious.  He  suddenly  let 
one  hand  drop  on  the  desk,  and  the  lines  of  thought  on 
his  face  deepened. 

"Ah!"  he  said.  "I  remember  that  this  man  showed 
me  some  secret  spring  by  which  the  box  opened !  Great 
heavens !  could  it  have  been — but  why  does  not  Troubetz- 
koy  come?" 

At_  that  moment  the  servant  entered.  He  spoke  in 
Russian,  and  as  he  spoke  I  saw  the  ambassador's  face  as- 
sume still  further  perplexity.  He  turned  to  the  in- 
spector. 

"Mr.  Troubetzkoy  left  the  embassy  shortly  after  three 
o'clock,  and  has  not  yet  returned,"  he  said.  "That  is 
'  most  strange — he  is  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  at 
half  past  nine,  and  I  had  intrusted  him  with  duties  which 
TsiiOuld  certainly  have  occupied  him  ail  the  afternoon.  At 
what  hour  did  you  deliver  the  package  to  Mr^.  Troubetz- 
koy ?"  he  added,  turning  to  me. 

"At  three  o'clock,  your  excellency.    And  kt  twenty 
#'^inutes  to  four  I  saw  Mr.  Troubetzkoy  driving  in  a  han- 
csom  cab  into  the  Strand  from  Trafalgar  Square." 
]    I  had  omitted  this  detail  in  my  story  to  the  inspector, 
and  he  now  turned  upon  me  with  a  sharp  exclamation. 
iThe  ambassador,  however,  uttered  a  louder  one. 
])  "Ah!"  he  said.    "I  see— I  see  it  all!    I  feared  that 
Troubetzkoy  was  once  again  involved  in  financial  em- 
vJarrassment.    He  has  stolen  that  package,  whatever  it 
riaay  contain,  under  the  impression  that  he  has  got  fifty 
housand  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds.    That  was  the 
asalue  which  Sir  Adolphus  Jipson  put  upon  them  as  we 
drove  horne  together.    Yes — ^yes — that  must  be  the  solu- 
St'on.    But — what  does  that  box  contain  ?  or,  rather,  what 
that  box?" 

I  \The  inspector  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  mo- 
alo^nts  before  he  answered  the  ambassador's  question, 
niehen  he  looked  up  and  shook  his  head. 

T'lf  your  excellency's  surmise  is  correct,"  he  said,  "I 
I  var  Mr.  Troubetzkoy  will  already  have  left  England. 
Tr^e  may  have  escaped  to  the  Continent  by  the  evening 
at  from  Harwich— either  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp  are 


favorite  places  for  the  disposal  of  stolen  gems.  But,  co 
sidering  everything,  is  it  ^worth  while  tracking  him?" 

"That  I  must  leave  to  ypu,"  said  the  ambassador,  rii 
ing.  "I  am  obliged  to  terminate  our  interview,  for  n 
train  leaves  London  in  half  an  hour.  Be  good  enouj 
to  communicate  with  my  secretary  on  these  matters  du 
ing  my  absence.  You  will,  of  course,  communicate  wli 
our  own  police  agents  in  London  at  once  ?"  I 

The  inspector  promised  that  all  necessary  steps  shou' 
be  taken  both  as  regards  the  man  calling  himself  Lazarc 
and  the  missing  Troubetzkoy,  and  we  then  left  the  er: 
bassy.  Our  cab  was  still  waiting  outside,  and  we  gi 
into  it  and  drove  to  Mount  Street.  j 

The  inspector  was  extremely  thoughtful;  but  as  v 
pulled  up  at  the  house  he  made  a  remark  which  I  scarce] 
comprehended  at  the  time : 

"It  will  be  strange  if  to-morrow  does  not  bring  a  soli, 
tion  of  the  \yhole  mystery !" 

I  had  no  time  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  before  \* 
hurried  into  the  house.  There  were  half  a  dozen  polia 
men  in  plain  clothes  there,  and  they  seemed  to  have  rai 
sacked  the  place  already. 

I  went  around  the  house  with  the  inspector,  at  his  r< 
quest.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  eveiything  was  exactly  £ 
I  had  left  it  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  dining  rooi 
the  luncheon  table  remained  uncleared ;  in  the  study  ther 
still  remained  the  various  cjbjects  of  interest  which  Laz£ 
roff  had  arranged  there  tliat  morning,  together  with  th 
papers  and  letters  which  ,t  had  left  on  my  desk. 

But  in  every  room  ar^d  in  the  kitchens  the  fires  ha 
long  died  out,  and  the  h<piuse  was  cold  and  cheerless. 

At  the  inspector's  reqi^est  I  gave  him  full  description 
of  the  people  who  had^ccupied  the  house  since  I  ha 
known  it — Lazaroff  hiMelf,  the  negro  boy  Nero,  th 
waiting  maid  Tatia,  and  the  cook  Marta. 

Then  there  seemed  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  th 
inspector,  after  giving  some  further  instructions  to  hi 
men,  desired  me  to  return  with  him  to  Scotland  Yard 
When  we  arrived  there  he  took  Ime  into  his  room  and  bad. 
me  take  a  seat. 

_  "Pray  don't  consider  yourself  under  arrest,  Mr.  Mer 
rill,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "I  quite  believe  that  you  hav( 
simply  been  a  dupe  in  thi^matter,^  and  we  have  no  wisl 
to  regard  you  in  any  other  light.  I3ut  I  want  you  to  sta] 
here  until  we  have  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  solution  o" 
this  strange  mystery.  So  long  as  you  can  be  useful  tc 
us  we  must  have  you  within  reac|i.  You  shall  hav(i 
supper  and  as  comfortable  a  room  as  I,  can  give  you.  A.' 
I  said  before,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  \ the  morning  doe; 
not  give  us  a  solution  of  the  whole  mystery." 

Although  I  scarcely  felt  perfectly  c^pmfortable  in  my 
new  surroundings,  I  recognized  that  tl^ere  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  inspector's  proposa 
and  to  make  the  best  of  things. 

Ere  long  he  had  supper  provided  for  me  in  his  own 
room,  and  while  I  was  eating  it  he  was  continually  issu- 
ing orders  and  instructions,  the  exact  tenor  of  which  '. 
did  not  hear.  After  supper  he  asked  more  questions; 
and  suggested  many  things  which  put  certain  occurrences 
at  the  house  in  Mount  Street  in  a  different  light.  " 

I  began  to  feel  that  if  I  had  been  of  a  more  suspicious 
nature  I  should  have  suspected  the  man  who  called  him- 
self Melchior  Lazaroff  from  the  first. 

At  midnight  the  inspector  suggested  that  I  should  like 
to  retire,  and,  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  showed 
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I  ,  into  a  small,  plainly  furnished  sleeping  apartment 
1:  Ich  opened  out  of  his  office. 

,  '  was  soon  in  bed,  but  for  some  time  the  novelty  of  my 
'  iation  prevented  me  from  sleeping.  I  heard  comings 
01  i  goings  in  the  next  room,  and  the  subdued  murmur 
d  Ivoices  never  seemed  to  cease. 

1!  \.t  last  the  monotonous  sound  acted  like  an  opiate,  and 

ell  asleep  and  slept  soundly, 
loi  jVhen  I  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight,  and,  on  glancing 
ar  imy  watch,  I  saw  that  it  was  already  nine  o'clock.  I 
e  jse  at  once  and  dressed  hastily. 

[  /Vhen  I  opened  the  door  of  the  room  my  glance  fell  on 
I  inspector,  who  sat  at  his  desk,  just  as  I  had  last 

'  n  him  the  previous  midnight. 
ie  was  reading  a  newspaper,  and  he  lifted  his  face 

.  m  it  to  me,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  which  seemed  to 
that  all  had  turned  out  well  during  the  night. 
'Good  morning,  Mr.  Merrill,"  he  said.    "I  have  been  in 
ir  room  twice  since  seven  o'clock,  but  you  were  sound 

J  ;ep.  Well,  your  mystery  is  solved,  I  think.  I  said  it 
uld  be  strange  if  it  were  not  solved  by  morning,  did 

J  ot?" 

J  'You  did — but  may  I  ask  what  the  solution  is?"  I  re- 

0  id,  feeling  intensely  curious  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
f  i/ed. 

^Jhe  inspector  smiled. 

(1 1'Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  you'll  never  know  all  the 
j  and  outs  of  the  matter — nor,  perhaps,  shall  we — but 
ij  I'rt  welcome  to  know  as  much  as  the  newspapers  can 

1  you.    There — read  that." 
,  |He  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
J  linted  to  a  paragraph  printed  in  leaded  type  and  headed  : 
|,  jlysterious  Affair  in  the  East  End."    It  ran  as  fol- 
'  {ys : 

H"The  sudden  death  of  an  unknown  man  took  place  in 
•private  hotel  in  Silver  Square,  London  Docks,  shortly 
'  fore  twelve  o'clock  last  night.    Earlier  in  the  evening 

1  kail,  well-built  man,  of  somewhat  distinguished  presence, 
t  dressed  in  a  ready-made  suit  of  blue  serge,  took  a 

fiDm  in  the  hotel  and  afterward  supped  in  the  coffee 
( Dm.    He  was  seen  entering  his  room  a  little  after  half 

ist  eleven,  and  just  before  twelve  the  landlord,  -Mr. 

lius  Heilbronner,  who  happened  to  be  passing  along  the 

Irridor,  heard  a  sharp  scream,  as  of  some  person  in 
Drtal  pain.  Finding  that  it  came  from  the  stranger's 
artment,  he  obtained  help,  and  broke  open  the  door, 
tie  entering  the  room,  Mr.  Heilbronner  found  its  occu- 
.nt  lying  across  a  hearthrug  in  an  attitude  that  suggested 
sudden  spasm  of  terrible  agony.  Although  scarcely 
ree  minutes  had  elapsed  since  hearing  the  scream,  the 
ranger  was  quite  dead  and  his  limbs  were  terribly 
storted.  By  his  side  lay  a  box  of  curious  make  and 
:orkmanship,  and  further  examination  of  the  room 
iiowed  that  he  had  evidently  just  removed  the  article 
bm  its  wrapper  of  paper  and  oiled  silk.  The  police  at 
e  nearest  police  station  were  at  once  communicated 
ith,  but  within  an  hour  the  authorities  from  Scotland 
(ard  had  arrived  on  the  scene  and  taken  charge  of  the 
Lse.  So  far  the  matter  is  surrounded  with  mystery,  and 
le  police  display  great  reticence." 

t  "And  they  will  continue  to  display  it,"  said  the  inspec- 
ir..  "Well,  do  you  understand,  Mr.  Merrill?" 
"Not  altogether,"  I  said.    "I  suppose  this  man  was 
roubetzkoy  ?"  ' 


"You  are  quite  correct." 
"But  the  cause  of  his  death?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  box  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
pieces  of  devilish  ingenuity  that  v/as  ever  devised,  though 
it  wasn't  an  absolutely  original  idea.  It  meant  instant, 
horrible  death  to  whoever  pressed  the  spring  that  opened 
it.  The  only  mark  on  the  man's  body  was  a  slight  punc- 
ture of  the  thumb.  Our  theory  is  that,  when  the  spring 
was  pressed  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  a  concealed  needle, 
hollowed  and  filled  with  some  deadly  poison,  was  driven 
hard  into  the  former,  with  what  result  you  know.  You 
can  imagine  what  would  have  happened  had  the  box 
reached  the  person  it  was  intended  for  ?" 

I  nodded  my  head  in  silence. 

"Well,"  he  said  presently,  "I  don't  think  you'll  ever 
know  much  more  than  that,  Mr.  Merrill.  And  these 
people" — he  tapped  the  newspaper  lying  on  the  desk — 
"won't  learn  any  more  of  the  real  facts,  either.  There 
are  somiC  matters  which  come  under  our  notice  that  are 
best  said  nothing  about.    You'll  take  my  hint,  eh?" 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  heard  another  word 
of  the  pseudo  Lazaroi^.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was 
his  tool  in  one  of  the  most  cleverly  devised  plots  that 
ever  threatened  a  certain  great  person's  life. 

THE  END. 

AN  UNSUSPECTED  PARTNERSHIP 

By  A.  WALTER  UTTING. 

I  found  Higley  Biggs,  my  corpulent  friend,  strolling 
miserably  down  the  look  of  downtrodden  de- 

jection upon  his  unusually  cheerful  face. 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  he  said  to  me,  "I'd  gratefully 
thank  you  for  the  loan  of  a  'V.'  Until  I  get  one  some- 
where, I  can't  go  to  my  room," 

"Broke?"  I  asked,  knowing  that  at  his  house  the  rule 
was  prompt  payment  or  barred  doors,  and  that  yesterday 
was  "due  day." 

"li^^,"  he  replied  laconically. 

"And  you  were  paid  day  before  yesterday !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Really,  Biggs,  I  think  you're  acquiring  a  habit 
of  extravagance.  I  happen  to  know  you  received  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  your  accounting." 

He  looked  wonderingly  at  my  display  of  knowledge. 

"So?"  quoth  he;  "how  d'ye  know?" 

"You  threw  the  envelope  which  had  contained  the  check 
on  the  floor,  after  you  had  figured  up  items  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  had  marked 
out  two  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents  from  the  total." 

"Wise  WilHe !"  Higley  retorted.  And  then  he  asked, 
somewhat  anxiously:   "Do  I  get  the  fiver?" 

"If  you'll  tell  me  how  you  got  rid  of  the  other,"  I 
said,  knowing  that  my  fat  friend  would  "be  good"  for 
any  amount  I  might  advance,  and  having  a  great  plenty 
of  spare  time  on  my  hands.   "You'll  pay  it  back?" 

"Little  boy" — and  Higley  Biggs  laid  his  hand  on  my 
arm  in  the  most  affectionate  manner — -"I'm  positive  to 
get  it  back  to  you.  You  see,  I  expect  a  money  order 
from  Chuckalutto  in  about  a  week.  Do?" 

I  nodded  affably.  The  night  was  a  dismal  one.  The 
moon  had  grown  disgusted  and  had  retired  from  the 
skies  at  an  early  hour;  the  stars  were  fading  one  by 
one.   A  small  breeze  betokened  a  coming  wind. 

"I've  thought  it  out,"  my  companion  said,  when  we  had 
walked  a  block  or  so,  "you  lend  me  niv  room  rent  until 
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If  your  excellency  will  read  this  cablegram,  received  early 
this  evening  from  Melbourne,  you  will  understand  why 
we  attach  some  serious  importance  to  the  news  given  us 
by  this  young  gentleman." 

^  The  ambassador  read  the  cablegram  and  looked  at  me 
in  a  surprised  fashion. 

"Do  you  know  nothing  of  this  man  ?"  he  said. 

The  inspector  anticipated  me.  ^, 

"He  knew  nothing,  your  excellency,  until  a  fortnight 
ago     He  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  have  been 
employed  for  the  simple  purpose  of  carrying  the  package 
from  this  man  who  called  himself  Lazaroff  to  your  ex- 
cellency.   He  tells  me  that  he  has  done  practically  no 
secretarial  work,  and  that  makes  me  feel  sure  that  when 
the  moment  came  for  the  conveyance  of  the  package  to 
your  excellency  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought 
here  by  some  Englishman.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  so- 
called  Lazaroff  dared  not  show  himself  at  the  embassy." 
1  he  ambassador  seemed  anxious  and  puzzled. 
"In  brief,"  he  said,  looking  keenly  at  the  inspector, 
you  seem  to  think  that  there  is  something  behind  all 
this?    What  is  m  your  mind?" 

"I  am  afraid  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  very  cleverly 
and  patiently  devised  scheme  for  putting  an  infernal  ma- 
chine m  your  excellency's  hands  for  conveyance  to  his 
majesty  the  czar,"  answered  the  inspector. 

The  ambassador  grew  more  anxious.  He  suddenly  let 
one  hand  drop  on  the  desk,  and  the  lines  of  thought  on 
his  face  deepened. 

"Ah!"  he  said.  "I  remember  that  this  man  showed 
me  some  secret  spring  by  which  the  box  opened !  Great 
heavens !  could  it  have  been— but  why  does  not  Troubetz- 
koy  come?" 

At_  that  moment  the  servant  entered.  He  spoke  in 
Kussian,  and  as  he  spoke  I  saw  the  ambassador's  face  as- 
sume still  further  perplexity.  He  turned  to  the  in- 
spector. 


^  Mr.  Troubetzkoy  left  the  embassy  shortly  after  three 
o  clock,  and  has  not  yet  returned,"  he  said.  "That  is 
'  most  strange— he  is^  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  at 
hall  past  nine,  and  I  had  intrusted  him  with  duties  which 
siiOuld  certainly  have  occupied  him  ail  the  afternoon.  At 
what  hour  did  you  deliver  the  package  to  Mr.  Troubetz- 
koy ?"  he  added,  turning  to  me. 

"At  three  o'clock,  your  excellency.  And  It  twenty 
immutes  to  four  I  saw  Mr.  Troubetzkoy  driving  k  a  han- 
som cab  into  the  Strand  from  Trafalgar  Square.;' 

I  had  omitted  this  detail  in  my  story  to  the  inspector 
and  he  now  turned  upon  me  with  a  sharp  exclamation.' 
The  ambassador,  however,  uttered  a  louder  one. 

"Ah!"  he  said.  "I  see— I  see  it  all!  I  feared  that 
Iroubetzkoy  was  once  again  involved  in  financial  em- 
barrassment. He  has  stolen  that  package,  whatever  it 
nay  contain,  under  the  impression  that  he  has  got  fifty 
housand  pounds'  worth  of  diamonds.  That  was  the 
alue  which  Sir  Adolphus  Jipson  put  upon  them  as  we 
rove  home  together.  Yes— yes— that  must  be  the  solu- 
on.  But— what  does  that  box  contain  ?  or,  rather,  what 
that  box?" 

The  inspector  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  mo- 
unts before  he  answered  the  ambassador's  question, 
hen  he  looked  up  and  shook  his  head. 
•'If  your  excellency's  surmise  is  correct,"  he  said,  "I 
ar  Mr.  Troubetzkoy  will  already  have  left  England, 
e  may  have  escaped  to  the  Continent  by  the  evening 
at  from  Harwich— either  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp  are 


favorite  places  for  the  disposal  of  stolen  gems.  But  cd 
sidenng  everything,  is  it  ^orth  while  tracking  him 

That  I  must  leave  to  y^u,"  said  the  ambassador,' r 
mg.  1  am  obliged  to  tetoinate  our  interview,  for  n 
train  leaves  London  in  half  an  hour.  Be  good  enoui 
to  communicate  with  my  secretary  on  these  matters  du 
mg  my  absence.  You  will,  of  course,  communicate  wi 
our  own  police  agents  in  London  at  once  ^" 

The  inspector  promised  that  all  necessary  steps  shou 
be  taken  both  as  regards  the  man  calling  himself  Lazarc 
and  the  missing  Troubetzkoy,  and  we  then  left  the  eri 
passy     Our  cab  was  still  ^(aiting  outside,  and  we  s 
into  It  and  drove  to  Mount  Street. 

The  inspector  was  extremely  thoughtful;  but  as  v 
pulJed  up  at  the  house  he  made  a  remark  which  I  scarce 
comprehended  at  the  time  : 

"It  will  be  strange  if  to-morrow  does  not  bring  a  sob 
tion  of  the  whole  mystery  !" 

I  had  no  time  to  ask  him  what  he  meant  before  v 
hurried  into  the  house.  There  were  half  a  dozen  polio 
men  in  plain  clothes  there,  and  they  seemed  to  have  rai 
sacked  the  place  already. 

I  went  around  the  house  with  the  inspector,  at  his  n 
quest.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  everything  was  exactly  £ 
i  had  left  It  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  dining  rooi 
the  luncheon  table  remained  uncleared ;  in  the  study  thei 
still  remained  the  various  cjbjects  of  interest  which  Lazj 
rott  had  arranged  there  that  morning,  together  with  t 
papers  and  letters  which  ,t  had  left  on  my  desk. 

But  in  every  room  arid  in  the  kitchens  the  fires  ha 
long  died  out,  and  the  house  was  cold  and  cheerless. 

At  the  inspector's  reqikst  I  gave  him  full  descriptior 
ot  the  people  who  had Jfccupied  the  house  since  I  ha 
known  It— Lazarofif  hiMelf,  the  negro  boy  Nero  th 
waiting  maid  Tatia,  and  the  cook  Marta. 
_  Then  there  seemed  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  th 
inspector,  after  giving  some  further  instructions  to  hi 
men,  desired^  me  to  return  with  him  to  Scotland  Yarc 
When  we  arrived  there  he  took  me  into  his  room  and  bad 
me  take  a  seat. 

"Pray  don't  consider  yourself  under  arrest,  Mr.  Mer 
rill,  he  said  pleasantly.  "I  quite  believe  that  you  hav 
simply  been  a  dupe  in  thi9Mnatter,  and  we  have  no  wis 
to  regard  you  m  any  other  light.  But  I  want  you  to  sta 
here  until  we  have  got  a  little  nearer'  to  the  solution  o 
this  strange  mystery.  So  long  as  >  ou  can  be  useful  t 
us  we  must  have  you  within  reach.  You  shall  hav 
supper  and  as  comfortable  a  room  as  lycan  give  you  A 
I  said  before,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  ',  the  morning  doe 
not  give  us  a  solution  of  the  whole  myjitery." 

Although  I  scarcely  felt  perfectly  c6mfortabIe  in  m^ 
new  surroundings,  I  recognized  that  there  was  nothinc 
to  be  done  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  inspector's  proposal 
and  to  make  the  best  of  things. 

Ere  long  he  had  supper  provided  for  me  in  his  owr 
room,  and  while  I  was  eating  it  he  was  continually  issu 
ing  orders  and  instructions,  the  exact  tenor  of  which 
did  not  hear.  After  supper  he  asked  more  questions 
and  suggested  many  things  which  put  certain  occurrence' 
at  the  house  in  Mount  Street  in  a  different  light.  ' 

I  began  to  feel  that  if  I  had  been  of  a  more  suspiciou;  'I 
nature  I  should  have  suspected  the  man  who  called  him 
self  Melchior  Lazaroff  from  the  first. 

At  midnight  the  inspector  suggested  that  I  should  like!, 
to  retire,  and,  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  shQwedIi 
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:( i  into  a  small,  plainly  furnished  sleeping  apartment 
ch  opened  out  of  his  office, 
r  'was  soon  in  bed,  but  for  some  time  the  novelty  of  my 

I  ation  prevented  me  from  sleeping.    I  heard  comings 

II  (  goings  in  the  next  room,  and  the  subdued  murmur 
li  voices  never  seemed  to  cease. 

iijLt  last  the  monotonous  sound  acted  like  an  opiate,  and 
;11  asleep  and  slept  soundly. 
iilV^hen  I  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight,  and,  on  glancing 
{ hy  watch,  I  saw  that  it  was  already  nine  o'clock.  I 
[ise  at  once  and  dressed  hastily. 

]  Vhen  I  opened  the  door  of  the  room  my  glance  fell  on 
inspector,  who  sat  at  his  desk,  just  as  I  had  last 
I'll  him  the  previous  midnight. 

•  le  was  reading  a  newspaper,  and  he  lifted  his  face 
m  it  to  me,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  which  seemed  to 
'  j  that  all  had  turned  out  well  during  the  night. 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Merrill,"  he  said.  "I  have  been  in 
ir  room  twice  since  seven  o'clock,  but  you  were  sound 
j:ep.  Well,  your  mystery  is  solved,  I  think.  I  said  it 
[iild  be  strange  if  it  were  not  solved  by  morning,  did 
jot?" 

[You  did — but  may  I  ask  what  the  solution  is?"  I  re- 
id,  feeling  intensely  curious  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
^ed- 

rhe  inspector  smiled. 

'Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  you'll  never  know  all  the 
and  outs  of  the  matter — nor,  perhaps,  shall  we — but 
I're  welcome  to  know  as  much  as  the  newspapers  can 
you.  There — read  that." 
de  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
nted  to  a  paragraph  printed  in  leaded  type  and  headed  : 
[ysterious  Affair  in  the  East  End."  It  ran  as  fol- 
ds'. 

'The  sudden  death  of  an  unknown  man  took  place  in 
brivate  hotel  in  Silver  Square,  London  Docks,  shortly 
tore  twelve  o'clock  last  night.  Earlier  in  the  evening 
all,  well-built  man,  of  somewhat  distinguished  presence, 
t  dressed  in  a  ready-made  suit  of  blue  serge,  took  a 
Dm  in  the  hotel  and  afterward  supped  in  the  coffee 
Dm.  He  was  seen  entering  his  room  a  little  after  half 
St  eleven,  and  just  before  twelve  the  landlord,  Mr. 
lius  Heilbronner,  who  happened  to  be  passing  along  the 
rridor,  heard  a  sharp  scream,  as  of  some  person  in 
)rtal  pain.  Finding  that  it  came  from  the  stranger's 
artment,  he  obtained  help,  and  broke  open  the  door, 
le  entering  the  room,  Mr.  Heilbronner  found  its  occu- 
nt  lying  across  a  hearthrug  in  an  attitude  that  suggested 
sudden  spasm  of  terrible  agony.  Although  scarcely 
"ee  minutes  had  elapsed  since  hearing  the  scream,  the 
anger  was  quite  dead  and  his  limbs  were  terribly 
storted.  By  his  side  lay  a  box  of  curious  make  and 
)rkmanship,  and  further  examination  of  the  room 
Dwed  that  he  had  evidently  just  removed  the  article 
Dm  its  wrapper  of  paper  and  oiled  silk.  The  police  at 
J  nearest  police  station  were  at  once  communicated 
th,  but  within  an  hour  the  authorities  from  Scotland 
ltd  had,  arrived  on  the  scene  and  taken  charge  of  the 
5e.  So  far  the  matter  is  surrounded  with  mystery,  and 
2 -police  display  great  reticence." 

"And  they  will  continue  to  display  it,"  said  the  inspec- 
r..  'Well,  do  you  understand,  Mr.  Merrill?" 
"Not;  altogether,"  I  said.    "I  suppose  this  man  was 
■oubetzkoy?"  * 


"You  are  quite  correct." 
"But  the  cause  of  his  death?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  box  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
pieces  of  devilish  ingenuity  that  was  ever  devised,  though 
it  wasn't  an  absolutely  original  idea.  It  meant  instant, 
horrible  death  to  whoever  pressed  the  spring  that  opened 
it.  The  only  mark  on  the  man's  body  was  a  slight  punc- 
ture of  the  thumb.  Our  theory  is  that,  when  the  spring 
was  pressed  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  a  concealed  needle, 
hollowed  and  filled  with  some  deadly  poison,  was  driven 
hard  into  the  former,  with  what  result  you  know.  You 
can  imagine  what  would  have  happened  had  the  box 
reached  the  person  it  was  intended  for  ?" 

I  nodded  my  head  in  silence. 

"Well,"  he  said  presently,  "I  don't  think  you'll  ever 
know,,  much  more  than  that,  Mr.  Merrill.  And  these 
people" — he  tapped  the  newspaper  lying  on  the  desk — - 
"won't  learn  any  more  of  the  real  facts,  either.  There 
are  some  matters  which  come  under  our  notice  that  are 
best  said  nothing  about.    You'll  take  my  hint,  eh?" 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  heard  another  word 
of  the  pseudo  Lazaroffi  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was 
his  tool  in  one  of  the  most  cleverly  devised  plots  that 
ever  threatened  a  certain  great  person's  life. 

THE  END. 


AN  UNSUSPECTED  PARTNERSHIP 

By  A.  WALTER  UTTING. 

I  found  Higley  Biggs,  my  corpulent  friend,  strolling 
miserably  down  the  look  of  downtrodden  de- 

jection upon  his  unusually  cheerful  face. 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  he  said  to  me,  "I'd  gratefully 
thank  you  for  the  loan  of  a  'V.'  Until  I  get  one  some- 
where, I  can't  go  to  my  room." 

"Broke?"  I  asked,  knowing  that  at  his  house  the  rule 
was  prompt  payment  or  barred  doors,  and  that  yesterday 
was  "due  day." 

he  replied  laconically. 

"And  you  were  paid  day  before  yesterday !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Really,  Biggs,  I  think  you're  acquiring  a  habit 
of  extravagance.  I  happen  to  know  you  received  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  your  accounting." 

He  looked  wonderingly  at  my  display  of  knowledge. 

"So?"  quoth  he;  "how  d'ye  know?" 

"You  threw  the  envelope  which  had  contained  the  check 
on  the  floor,  after  you  had  figured  up  items  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  had  marked 
out  two  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents  from  the  total." 

"Wise  Willie!"  Higley  retorted.  And  then  he  asked, 
somewhat  anxiously:   "Do  I  get  the  fiver?" 

"If  you'll  tell  me  how  you  got  rid  of  the  other,"  I 
said,  knowing  that  my  fat  friend  would  "be  good"  for 
any  amount  I  might  advance,  and  having  a  great  plenty 
of  spare  time  on  my  hands.   "You'll  pay  it  back  ?" 

"Little  boy" — and  Higley  Biggs  laid  his  hand  on  my 
arm  in  the  most  affectionate  manner — "I'm  positive  to 
get  it  back  to  you.  You  see,  I  expect  a  money  order 
from  Chuckalutto  in  about  a  week.    Do  ?" 

I  nodded  affably.  The  night  was  a  dismal  one.  The 
moon  had  grown  disgusted  and  had  retired  from  the 
skies  at  an  early  hour;  the  stars  were  fading  one  by 
one.   A  small  breeze  betokened  a  coming  wind. 

"I've  thought  it  out,"  my  companion  said,  when  we  had 
walked  a  block  or  so,  "you  lend  me  mv  room  rent  until 
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next  pay  day,  and  we'll  go  to  the  room  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  After  all,"  he  added,  in  a  more  confidential 
manner,  "I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  be  interested 
in  it.   I  am — ah — deeply."   He  sighed. 

Soon  we  were  seated  in  his  room,  and  he  was  easy 
in  the  wisdom  that  he  had  shelter  for  his  weary  head  for 
another  week. 

"It's  about  a  girl,"  I  remarked,  as  I  sat  down  on  the 
bed,  and  thus  reserved  the  chair  for  his  use. 

He  started,  and  looked  at  me  keenly. 

"A  girl?"  he  repeated;  "no,  a  young  woman.  Let 
me  tell  you  all  about  it.  She  was  fair  as  a  summer's 
morning,  and  arrayed  with  the  neatness  of  a  summer  sun- 
rise. Her  hair  was  the  color  of  the  summer  sun,  and  her 
eyes  were  the  ethereal  blue  of  the  summer  sun's  en- 
vironment." 

"In  fact,"  I  laughed,  "she  was  the  idyl  of  a  summer 
sun." 

"You  won't  laugh  when  you  hear  about  it  in  toto," 
he  went  on  solemnly.  "When  first  I  saw  her  she  was 
walking  anxiously  up  and  down  Broadway.  Her  eyes 
were  cast  upon  the  entrances  of  buildings  she  passed.  She 
wore  an  air  of  bewilderment  and  charming  innocence." 

"She  has  already  become  a  living  personage  to  me,"  I 
remarked. 

"Listen !  The  time  was  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing hours.  I  was  lounging  in  the  corridor  of  one  of  the 
hotels,  and  could  see  her  as  she  meandered  up  and  down. 
At  first  I  paid  no  attention  to  her,  but  her  appearances 
and  reappearances  were  insistent,  and  forced  attention  to 
her.  It  was  not  long  before  I  noticed  her  face  take  on 
a  worried  look;  she  seemed  greatly  distressed.  After 
walking  past  the  hotel  about  fifteen  times,  she  crossed 
the  street,  and  went  to  a  bench  in  Madison  Square. 

"I  had  nothing  to  keep  me  busy.  Time  was  a  luxury. 
I  arose  from  my  easy-chair  and  took  my  way  across  the 
street  to  the  park.  There  I  observed  the  young  woman 
sitting  on  one  of  the  benches.  She  was  indulging  in  a 
generous  fit  of  weeping.  Of  such  actions  are  women 
made. 

"My  heart  swelled  to  her.  Here,  thought  I,  is  a  young 
creature  who  has  some  manner  of  grave  trouble.  Per- 
haps I  can  aid  her  in  clearing  the  wreckage  of  sorrow, 
and  digging  a  path  to  the  land  of  joy.  But  the  problem 
as  to  ways  and  means  popped  up.  I  sat  beside  her,  and 
braved  the  dangers  of  being  considered  a  bold,  bad 
man." 

"  'Pardon  me,'  said  I,  'but  can  I  do  something  for 
you  ?' 

"  'N-no,'  she  replied,  and  the  sobs  seemed  like  to  choke 
her ;  'you  are  not  known  to  me.' 

"  'Let  that  make  no  difiference,'  I  told  her.  'I  will  in- 
troduce myself,  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  am  Higley  Biggs, 
sometimes  contributor  to  the  Beachly  Pebble,  and  with 
time  to  kill.  To  aid  you  in  smiling  I  would  rate  as  the 
greatest  pleasure  on  this  mundane  sphere.' 

"The  boldness  of  my  words  seemed  to  affect  her.  She 
straightened  herself  up,  and  a  little  straggling  tear  broke 
away  from  her  lashed  eye  and  twirled  down  her  nose. 
She  tried  to  smile. 

"It  was  a  poor  effort — her  sore  heart  was  too  greatly 
troubled  for  opulent  laughter— but  it  was  an  effort. 

"  'You  cheer  me  greatly,  Mr.  Biggs,'  she  replied,  and 
I  was  ready  to  cast  myself  at  her  feet  for  very  inborn 
love  of  her  voice,  her  fairness,  her  seraphimic  attributes. 


'But,'  she  added,  'what  aid  can  come  to  one  in  such 
tress  as  I  ?' 

"  'Is  it  so  awful?'  I  asked. 

"She  nodded.    'A  case  of  absolute  forgetfulness,' 
said,  and  then  smiled  sadly.    Ah,  my  little  boy, 
should  have  seen  her  when  she  heroically  forced  a  s 
to  her  pretty  features. 

"  'Aphasia  ?'  I  asked.    'I  shall  take  you  to  a  doctor, 

"'No,  no,'  she  repHed  hastily;  'a  mere  ordinary  eg 
Last  night  I  entered  New  York  with  my  mother,  an ) 
lady  and  infirm.    You'd  know  her  by  the  heaven 
shines  upon  her  face.    We  went  to  a  hotel,  and  had  a 
baggage  taken  there,  and  slept  there  last  night.  I 
just  from  Vassar,  where  I  was  forced  to  forego  half 
my  studies.    We  were  to  go  home  to  Chuckalutto 
day.    This  morning  mother  and  I  started  out  to  do  a 
bit  of  shopping.    I  lost  her  in  the  crowds.' 

"  'New  York  is  very  large,'  I  replied.    'But  surely 
have  found  her?    You  must  have  seen  her!' 

"She  shook  her  head.  'Not  since  we  separated,'  s| 
said. 

"  'Then  she  might  have  returned  to  the  hotel,'  I  v^^ 
tured.  ';] 

"  'Perhaps  so,'  remarked  my  fair  companion ;  'but  ev 
in  that  event  I  am  as  badly  off  as  before.    I  have  forge 
ten  what  hotel  we  stayed  in  last  night.   I  was  looking  ||' 
it  for  some  time  this  morning.' 

"I  mentioned  the  names  of  several  to  her,  but  s] 
said  none  of  them  was  the  one.  It  was  plain  she  was' 
a  quandary — as  I  was,  also.  I  did  not  know  what  to  d 
Evidently  and  obviously  the  thing  to  do  was  to  find  B;, 
mother  for  her.    But  how  could  that  be  done?  ; 

"'I  have  an  idea,'  said  I,  after  both  of  us  had  spe' 
more  than  half  an  hour  trying  to  figure  out  the  situatijs 
and  find  a  way  to  clear  ground,  'we'll  take  a  look  at  Ji 
of  the  hotels,  .if  you  don't  mind.' 

"  'If  it  will  bring  mamma  to  me,'  she  assented,  aj 
then  began  to  weep  once  more.  - 

"So  we  started  out.    We  walked  up  Broadway,  ai 
more  than  once  I  forgot  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  hel 
■ing  her.    Her  eyes  looked  at  me  with  especial  tendel 
ness,  I  thought,  and  my  thoughts  drifted  into  channels  1 
which  the  poets  write. 

"The  hotel  had  not  been  discovered  by  one  o'cloc 
and  you  may  imagine  that  both  of  us  were  rattling 
hungry.    I  asked  her  to  dine.    She  demurred  daintil 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  stated  that  she  hated 
impose  upon  my  good  nature  and  generosity. 

"You  know  when  my  generosity  comes  into  play 
when  I  know  I  am  getting  a  reward — and  in  this  case  n 
reward  consisted  of  those  flashing  glances  from  her  eye 
and  those  occasional  smiles. 

"Well,  we  dined.  It  was  not  a  princely  repast,  but 
stretched  out  well.  I  did  not  know  how  soon  it  'wou 
be  before  we  found  dear  old  mamma,  and.  I  didn't  wa: 
to  break  away  quickly,  you  know.  I  just  had  'a;  quart* 
in  change,  and  that  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  in  n 
pocket.  The  coin  I  gave  to  the  waiter,  and  handed.tl 
check  to  the  cashier,  receiving  in  change  a  twenty-doll; 
bill  and  a  two-dollar  bill. 

"  'Now,'  said  I,  'what  do  you  intend  doing?' 

"She  was  very  thoughtful.    'Mamma  will  be  sure 
go  home,'  she  told  me.    'That  was  in  our  arrangemen 
in  case  anything  Hke  this  were  to  happen.' 

"  'Then  you  will  go  home?'  I  queried,  and  experiend 
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reat  sense  of  regret  at  so  short  an  acquaintance  with 
ir. 

r  'I  can't/  she  replied.  'I  hadn't  told  you,  but  mamma 
's  the  pocketbook.  I  haven't  a  cent  with  me,  nor  can  I 
it  one  to  pay  for  carfare  home.' 

i" Again,  little  boy,  let  me  remind  you  of  my  generosity, 
jd  the  reward  I  had  already  obtained  from  this  angel  let 
)se — those  smiles,  those  glances,  those  sighs,  the  sounds 
that  voice !  And  also  let  me  remind  you  of  the  fact 
it  I  had  money  with  me. 

"  'Miss — ah — Miss — Miss  Vassar,'  said  I,  'will  you  al- 
\w  me  the  privilege  of  loaning  you  money  for  car  fare  ? 
[  would  be  pleasurable.' 

"She  would  not  hear  of  it.    Indeed,  no.    Hadn't  she 
-eady  imposed  too  much  upon  me?    And  how  could  I 
sure  she  would  return  the  money?    And  all  of  that 
rt  of  thing. 

"  'I'm  sure  that  will  be  all  right,'  I  said,  and  wrote  my 
,me  and  address  for  her,  at  her  urgent  request.  'You 
n  send  it  back  to  me  if  you  insist  upon  it.' 
"  'I  would  not  be  a  lady  if  I  did  not,'  she  replied.  'And 
lieve  me,  Mr.  Biggs,  you  have  been  very  good 
me.' 

"We  went  over  to  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  She  had 
sisted  upon  leaving  for  home  so  soon  as  we  could  get 
the  railway.  The  big  clock  at  the  end  of  the  room 
gistered  two-thirty.  The  time  had  passed  on  wings  of 
,pid  moving.  It  seemed  my  heart — but — well !  , 
i  "I  handed  her  the  twenty-dollar  bill.  'You  can  buy 
)ur  ticket  with  that,  and  take  out  what  you  like,'  I 
lid. 

"She  twisted  the  bill  in  her  fingers.  Of  a  sudden  it 
£w  to  the  floor  and  back  of  me.  I  stooped  over  and 
iached  it  for  her.  I  put  it  back  into  her  hands.  She 
jemed  very  nervous. 

"  'Really,'  she  murmured,  'I  don't  think  I  need  so 
luch.  You  see,  Mr.  Biggs,  it  only  takes  one  dollar  and 
xty-eight  cents  to  get  to  Chuckalutto.  I  can  get  that 
ut  of  the  two  dollars.  I'd  rather  have  that,  than  to 
tiange  that  big  bill.' 

"Of  course,  I  tried  to  tell  her  that  she  was  welcome, 
ut  she  wouldn't  have  it  that  way.  She  gave  back  the 
ig  bill,  and  I  handed  the  smaller  one  to  her. 

"  'Thank  you  very,  very  much,'  she  said ;  'I  will  send 
be  sum  to  you  next  week.' 

"Then  she  was  gone.  I  walked  away  from  the  depot 
nd  to  my  room.  I  remained  there  the  rest  of  the  day. 
"his  morning  I  lost  the  big  bill.  That  explains  it,  doesn't 
:?" 

This  was  the  only  time  I  had  ever  heard  Higley  Biggs 
onfess  to  love.  But  there  were  some  details  to  his  story 
hat  interested  me. 

"Did  she  give  you  a  little  something  to  remember 
ler  by?" 

He  blushed.  "A  little  artificial  rose,"  he  said,  and 
howed  it. 

I  looked  at  it  carefully,  then  took  an  artificial  carna- 
ion  from  my  pocket.  "She  deals  in  boutonnieres,"  I 
emarked  gravely. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  gasped  Higley,  and  paled. 

"She  deftly  changed  your  twenty-dollar  bill  for  a 
ouhterfeit,  didn't  she?" 

He  nodded,  and  hung  his  head  shamefully.  "How  did 
'ou  know?"  he  inquired,  after  ten  minutes  of  silence. 

"She  worked  me  for  ten  dollars  last  week,"  I  replied. 
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Fighting  in  Buckskin; 

Or.  GUARDING  THE  BORDER. 

By  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

At  a  ball  given  by  Lord  Fairfax,  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  War,  Captain  Lee,  of  the  Young 
Guardsmen,  sees  a  stranger  who  is  watching  his  movements. 
Subsequently  he  learns  that  the  man  is  known  as  Jaques  Blanc, 
but  that  he  really  is  the  Count  De  Tonales,  a  brother  of  Madame 
Pompadour,  the  favorite  of  the  French  king.  Tonales  assaults 
Lee  outside  a  tavern,  and  makes  off.  An  older  officer  tells  Lee 
that  Tonales,  acting  as  confidential  agent  of  the  French  king,  has 
obtained  such  influence  over  the  Indians  that  they  will  rise 
against  the  English  colonists  whenever  he  gives  the  word.  A 
few  days  later.  Amy  Randolph,  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
family,  is  kidnaped  by  Running  Water,  an  Indian,  who  takes  her 
into  the  wilderness,  where  she  is  confronted  by  Tonales.  Tonales 
is  in  love  with  her,  and  Amy  defies  him. 

Dick  Parsons,  the  French  spy,  sees  Jacques  Blanc,  the  agent 
of  the  French  king,  hide  a  letter  in  a  tree  addressed  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Dick  takes  the  letter.  Dabney,  a  renegade  with  the  French 
forces,  steals  the  letter  from  Dick.  Captain  Lee  receives  from  an 
Indian  a  chart  giving  directions  for  finding  Amy  Randolph,  who 
has  been  abducted  by  Indians.  Lee,  with  Vernon  and  Nimble 
Ned,  start  out  to  find  Amy.  Nimble  Ned  captures  a  supposed 
Indian.    The  captive  suddenly  utters  a  terrified  cry. 

Ned  finds  that  his  supposed  Indian  captive  is  really  Dick  Par- 
sons. He  induces  Parsons,  in  exchange  for  his  liberty,  to  reveal 
the  fact  that  Amy  is  held  prisoner  in  the  Indian  camp  under  the 
direct  order*  of  Jacques  Blanc.  Lee,  Ned,  and  Vernon  then 
hasten  to  the  Indian  camp.  Meantime,  in  the  Indian  camp.  Star- 
beam,  a  young  squaw,  saves  Amy  from  death  at  the  hands  of  an 
angry  mob  of  squaws,  by  stealing  the  sacred  wampum  and  show- 
ing it  to  the  squaws.  Jacques  then  attempts  to  carry  Amy  off, 
but  Starbeam  again  saves  the  white  girl  and  gets  her  safely  back 
to  a  tepee.  Starbeam  knows  that  the  penalty  for  touching  the 
sacred  wampum  is  death.  She  goes  to  a  hill  near  the  camp  to  kill 
herself.  There  she  meets  Lee,  who  induces  her  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  suicide.  Starbeam  then,  under  cover  of  night,  leads  Lee 
to  the  tepee  of  Anato,  the  old  medicine  man,  where  the  sacred 
wampum  is  kept  and  where  Amy  is  sleeping. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BACKWARD  TRAIL. 

He  saw  that  to  reach  Amy  he  would  have  to  pass  old 
Anato  and  possibly  rouse^that  keen  sleeper. 

Holding  back  the  curtain  till  he  felt  it  seized  by  Star- 
beam,  he  advanced  toward  the  cot  where  Amy  slept. 

The  silence  in  the  wigwam  was  broken  only  by  the  soft 
breathing  of  the  captive  and  the  harsher  respirations  of 
the  keeper  of  the  belt. 

Lee  stooped  over  the  figure  on  the  cot. 

His  hand  touched  Amy  lightly.  As  he  shook  her  a 
little,  her  eyes  opened  and  Lee  placed  his  hand  over  her 
mouth. 

Then  he  lifted  her  from  the  cot.  Instantly  she  recog- 
nized him. 

The  look  that  passed  between  them  told  everything. 

Amy  cast  a  swift  look  toward  Anato,  but  that  old 
TQan  had  not  moved. 

Lee  stepped  back,  lifting  his  feet  carefully. 

He  had  gained  the  door  when  he  touched  something 
on  the  ground,  and  instantly  the  old  man  awoke. 

Anato  sprang  up  with  a  cry. 

Lee  thrust  Amy  outside  the  wigwam,  then  he  whirled 
upon  Anato. 

He  knew  that  the  old  man  would  have  to  be  silenced. 
Before  the  old  man  knew  what  had  happened,  he  was 
thrown  back  by  the  young  captain. 
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Both  went  to  the  ground  together,  but  Lee  was  on  top 
and  he  struck  viciously  at  the  wrinkled  face,  raining  blow 
after  blow  upon  it. 

Meantime,  the  two  girls,  outside,  stood  breathless  while 
they  listened  to  the  struggle  inside. 

The  fierce  attack  by  Captain  Lee  was  too  much  for 
the  Indian. 

Lee  sprang  back  at  last,  and,  catching  sight  of  several 
thongs  of  deerskin,  caught  them  up  and  bound  the  limbs 
of  the  old  man.  Then  he  thrust  a  gag  of  sinews  into  his 
mouth.  Next  moment  he  rejoined  Amy  and  Starbeam  in 
front  of  the  wigwam. 

"Come !"  cried  Lee.  "We  must  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible.  Which  is  the  shortest  trail  to  the  forest,  Star- 
beam?" 

The  Indian  girl,  with  a  cry  of  satisfaction,  sprang 
away.   Lee,  holding  Amy's  hand,  followed. 

Suddenly  Starbeam  halted,  and,  with  blanched  face, 
pointed  forward. 

"Oonomoo!"  said  Starbeam. 

"Merciful  Heaven  !"  ejaculated  Amy. 

In  front  of  them,  and  blocking  their  way  to  the  forest, 
stood  the  Indian  woman. 

'Who  is  Oonomoo?"  asked  Lee. 

"The  woman  into  whose  care  I  was  placed  by  Jacques 
Blanc,"  replied  Amy.  "I  was  rescued  from  her  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Anato.    She  must  certainly  see  us." 

"Oonomoo  walks  in  her  sleep,"  whispered  Starbeam. 
"She  rambles  through  the  forest  at  night  with  her  eyes 
open,  but  sees  nothing.  She  may  be  walking  in  her  sleep 
now." 

The  three  gazed  for  a  moment  longer  at  the  dark  ap- 
parition, and  Starbeam  touched  Lee's  arm. 

"She  comes  this  way.  See !  Oonomoo  is  moving  upon 
us.  See  how  wide  her  eyes  are.  She  looks  ahead,  but 
she  sees  not." 

"Thank  fortune!"  cried  Lee. 

The  trio  fell  back  out  of  the  path  of  the  moving  woman, 
and  held  their  breath  while  she  came  on  with  stately  tread, 
her  eyes  wide  open  and  apparently  fixed  upon  some 
object  straight  ahead. 

Thus  Oonomoo  passed  on. 

"That  danger  is  passed,"  cried  Lee,  when  the  sleep- 
walker had  vanished.   "Now  for  the  trail !" 

The  trail  over  which  Lee  had  reached  the  village  was 
reached.    Starbeam  paused,  and  turned  back. 

"You  must  come  with  us,"  cried  Captain  Lee.  "You 
must  not  go  back.    They  Aviil  kill  you." 

"Starbeam  knows  that.  She  will  go  back  and  face 
the  great  council." 

"And  die  ?"  cried  Amy.  "No !  no !  In  the  forts  of  the 
white  people  is  safety.  Come  with  us,  Starbeam.  You 
will  live  long  in  the  land  of  the  Enghsh  " 

"Starbeam  is  for  the  French." 

"We  will  not  disturb  your  beliefs,"  answered  Amy. 
"You  shall  live  with  us  even  though  you  are  for  King 
Louis.  But  back  yonder  is  death— for,  as  you  have  told 
me,  they  never  spare  any  one  who  has  touched  the  great 
wampum." 

But  Starbeam  was  inclined  to  be  obdurate. 

However,  after  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  by  Amy,  the 
Indian  maid  consented  to  accompany  them  to  Fort  Royal, 
with  a  promise  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  return  to 
the  tribe  if  she  did  not  like  it  there.  The  promise  was 
readily  given,  and  the  journey  was  resumed. 

Daybreak  found  them  still  in  the  enemy's  country.  All 


day  long  they  concealed  themselves.    At  nightfall 
resumed  their  journey. 

"Some  one  is  coming  through  the  forest,"  sudde 
said  Lee,  as  he  halted.  "We  are  right  in  the  path  o 
tracker." 

They  heard  the  sound  of .  footfalls. 

"There  are  two  of  them,"  said  Captain  Lee. 

Starbeam  listened,  and  then  suddenly  touched 
arm. 

"White  men,"  she  said. 

"White  or  red,"  said  Lee,  "we  must  be  careful.  , 
the  forest  shelters  the  renegade  as  well  as  the  Indian,  j 
both  are  dangerous." 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  unseen. 

Lee  had  drawn  his  pistols. 

"It's  a  bold  movement  on  his  part,"  said  a  v« 
"Why,  he  will  have  but  little  chance  to  rescue  Mis^ 
Randolph,  The  reds  are  between  us  and  the  villi 
and  " 

Lee's  heart  rose  in  his  bosom, 

"Straight-tongue !"  he  exclaimed. 

The  footfalls  ceased  instantly. 

nVho's  thar  ?"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

"Lee,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  young  guardsr 
stepped  forward  and  stood  before  two  figures  in 
semidarkness. 

"Waal,  by  my  life!"  exclaimed  Straight-tongue.  '  „ 
you  ever  see  anything  like  this,  Suref oot  ?  Here's  | 
boy  himself.  And  he's  got  the  gal,  too.  But  whi 
this?"  and  the  old  scout  bent  forward  and  looked  iij 
Starbeam's  face. 

"This  is  Starbeam,  who  helped  me,"  said  Lee. 

"Injun,  by  hokey!"  - 

"Yes,  Indian,  the  daughter  of  Eagle  Claw,  the  M 
hawk."  . 

"And  you  actually  found  Mistress  Randolph  in  the'l 
dian  village  ?"  queried  Surefoot.  "We  were  on  the  tr 
ourselves,  but  you've  saved  us  all  that  trouble.  M 
for  the  fort.    They  need  you  thar,  cap'n;'" 

"What  has  happened  ?" 

"We'll  be  attacked  before  twenty-four  hours  h 
passed,"  was  the  answer. 

"By  the  tribes?" 

"By  the  whole  shootin'  match,"  said  Surefoot.  "Jacqj 
Blanc  hasn't  been  idle,  and  he's  got  everything  in 
hands.   Fort  Royal  will  be  surrounded  by  the  savage  o 
fit  within  a  few  ho,Urs." 

Lee  turned  to  Am}^ 

"How  I  wish  you  were  in  Winchester,-  my  dear,"  | 
exclaimed. 

"Oh,  she's  to  have  company,  never  fear,"  said  Straigli 
tongue.  "What  do  you  think  has  happened  since  y< 
went  away?  Those  two  girls  of  mine,  Joanna  and  Ka 
ana,  have  come  up  here,  and,  what  is  more,  they  brougj 
Bertha  with  them.  It  was  a  dangerous  journey  ov( 
the  border,  but  Karana  knows  every  trail  in  the  forej 
So,  you  see,  the  girls  are  all  in  Fort  Royal  and,  my  wot 
for  it,  they  will  see  some  pretty  bad  times." 

"Why  couldn't  they  have  remained  back?" 

"You  see  they  got  worried  about  Mistress  Amy.  , 
like  to  see  you  keep  Joanna  back  when  her  friend  is  I 
danger." 

Amy  was  anxious  to  meet  her  friends,  and  the  jourii 
was  resumed. 

Straight-tongue  walked  beside  Lee  and  suddenly  sai 
in  low  tones : 
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"Something  funny  has  happened,  cap'n." 

"What  is  it,  Straight-tongue  ?" 
I  "One  of  the  scouts  brought  in  a  packet  found  in  a  hol- 
pw  tree  not  far  from  the  fort.  When  Vernon  opened 
t,  we  found  therein  a  dried  snakeskin  and  a  bit  of  bark 
apon  which  but  one  word  was  written.  It  was  simply 
['Prepare.' " 

"A  warning!"  cried  Lee. 

'^Yes,  we  all  know  that,  but  that's  not  all." 

"Well  ?" 

"When  Vernon,  at  a  suggestion  from  Jumping  Bear, 
[[.he  Delaware  boy,  split  the  bark,  he  found  inside  a  folded 
i^aper  which  was  written  over  with  strange  marks.  All 
Df  us  put  our  heads  together  for  an  hour,  when  one  of 
the  Delawares  laughed  at  us  and  read  the  whole  thing. 
What  do  you  think  it  said?" 

Lee  shook  his  head. 

"It  was  a  message  from  Jacques  Blanc,  the  Frerich 
agent,  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Royal." 

"Why,  he  is  against  us,"  exclaimed  Lee.  "He  is  in 
the  pay  of  King  Louis." 

"I  know  that,  but  the  Delaware  said  the  message  was 
to  our  commander." 

"What  did  it  say 

"It  warned  us  to  prepare  for  the  attack." 
"Do  you  think  that  wretch  is  playing  double'"'  cried 
Lee. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Straight-tongue.  "The  fu- 
ture- alone  will  tell.  Men  will  do  anything  for  money. 
General  Wolfe  is  shrewd,  and  he  has  his  agents  among 
the  Indians.  There  is  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  is  doing 
secret  work  for.  us,  but  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lee,  with  a  curious  shake  of  the 
head.  "I  cannot  believe  that  the  Count  De  Tonales  can 
be  induced  to  betray  his  French  master.  However,  as 
you  say,  the  future  will  tell." 

They  were  now  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  when  sud- 
denly Surefoot  pointed  down  into  a  valley  dotted  here 
and  there  with  trees. 

"Look  close,  cap'n,"  he  said.  "Use  your  eyes  and  tell 
me  

■  "I  see !   I  see !"  broke  in  Lee.  "The  enemy  has  come !" 
Surefoot  smiled. 

"We  will  find  them  all  around  us.  Yonder  the  king 
of  France  musters  his  demons  of  the  wilderness." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

TREACHERY. 

Jacques  Blanc,  the  secret  agent  of  Louis  XV.,  after 
escaping  from  the  fury  of  the  female  mob  at  the  Indian 
village,  made  his  way  down  the  river  some  distance,  when 
he  pulled  toward  one  of  the  banks  and  leaped  upon  shore. 

"The  girl  is  safe  for  the  present  in  Anato's  lodge,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "The  old  keeper  of  the  belt  will  see 
that  no  harm  befalls  her.  But  for  the  cunning  of  Star- 
beam,  we  would  have  been  overtaken  by  the  maddened 
Jezebels  and  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  for  their  blood  was 
hot.    Now  I  can  keep  my  engagement  with  Cross." 

He  pushed  into  the  forest,  and  presently  came  out  upon 
a  little  clearing  in  which  stood  a  tumble-down  cabin. 

Jacques  entered  the  hut,  and  waited. 

At  last  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  and,  drawing 
a  pistol,  he  waited  for  the  unseen. 

A  minute  afterward  a  form  darkened  the  doorway,  and 
paused  there. 


"Captain?"  said  Jacques. 

There  was  a  light  exclamation,  and  the  speaker  came  in. 

"Don't  strike  a  light,"  exclaimed  the  Frenchman.  "We 
can  transact  our  business  in  the  dark." 

"Because  it  is  darksome  business,  eh?"  was  the  reply. 

The  Frenchman  did  not  answer,  but  went  forward  and 
was  met  by  a  man  who  was  rather  stout  and  villainous 
in  appearance. 

"You've  kept  your  word,"  he  said  to  Jacques.  "You 
are  here  on  time,  I  see." 

"I  always  keep  my  word.   I  have  never  broken  it  yet." 

"That's  good.    Now,  how  goes  the  little  scheme?" 

"The  tribes  are  off." 

"For  the  fort?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  " 

"Come,  I  didn't  promise  to  hold  them  back  from  that 
piece  of  work,"  exclaimed  the  Frenchman.  "I  told  you 
that  I  would  deliver  Black  Heron  and  other  chiefs  into 
your  hands,  and  that  would  end  the  war." 

"But  if  the  savages  are  on  the  warpath  and  their  chiefs 
with  them,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  carry  out  your  part 
of  the  bargain." 

"Trust  to  me  for  that."  , 

The  Englishman  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  logked 
into  the  face  of  Jacques  Blanc. 

"The  price,  I  believe,"  said  Captain  Cross,  "is  to  be 
ten  thousand  pounds." 

"Yes,  and  freedom  to  do  what  I  please." 

"So  long  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  plans  of  the 
king." 

"Of  course."  • 

"You  have  seen  Wolfe?" 

"I  have  just  come  from  the  general." 

"And  he  approves  of  it?  The  moment  the  war  chiefs 
have  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Wolfe's  soldiers, 
the  price  is  to  be  paid." 

"In  full,  of  course." 

"In  full." 

"That  is  good.    Now,  sir,  the  tribes,  as  I  have  said, 
are  on  the  warpath.   They  will  soon  attack  Fort  Royal." 
"But  they  are  not  to  take  it." 

"I  will  attend  to  that.  I  will  make  arrangements  for 
the  capture  of  Black  Heron,  Samosett,  Eagle  Claw,  and 
the  others." 

Cross  drew  back  and  looked  again  at  Jacques. 

"You're  an  easy  servant,  by  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  would  the  Indians  do  to  you  if  they  knew  of  this  ?" 

The  Frenchman  smiled  grimly. 

"They  would  probably  finish  me  at  short  notice,"  he 
said.  "I  wouldn't  live  to  get  back  to  France." 

"I  should  not  think  you  would  care  to  go  back,"  was 
the  reply. 

"I  dare  not  remain  in  America  while  France  has  a 
foothold  here."    Jacques  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  new  love?" 
The  Frenchman  started. 

"What  is  that  ?"  he  cried.  "I  don't  understand." 
"Come,"  cried  Captain  Cross.  "It  is  more  than  suspected 
that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  abduction  of  Mistress 
Randolph  from  Winchester  a  few  days  ago.  Come,  my 
friend,  confess  that  your  hand  was  in  the  pretty  scheme, 
though  an  Indian  did  the  work." 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,  sir." 

"A  traitor  is  always  a  liar,"  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 
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I  "You  had  a  hand  in  it,  sir.   You  will  have  to  restore  her 
before  a  pound  of  the  money  will  be  paid," 
"That  was  not  in  the  bargain." 
"It  is  in  it  now," 

"But  you  must  not  interfere  with  my  private  business," 
cried  the  Frenchman,    "I  will  not  submit  to  that." 

Captain  Cross,  who  despised  the  traitor,  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  door, 

'Then,  sir,"  said  he,  "the  deal  is  off," 

"What !  aren't  you  going  to  save  the  fort  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  close  the  war  on  the  border  for  ten?" 

"I  thought  I  was  dealing  with  a  gentleman  " 

"You  are," 

"When  did  you  become  one?" 

Jacques  Blanc  flushed  to  his  temples. 

"You  forget,"  he  cried,"  that  I  am  of  one  of  the  most 
noble  families  in  France." 

"I  know,  sir,  that  your  sister  rules  King  Louis,  and 
that  she  is  the  most  dissolute  woman  at  Versailles." 

Jacques  Blanc  uttered  a  cry  of  rage. 

"Have  a  care !"  he  cried.  "You  must  not  thus  speak 
of  my  sister." 

"When  did  you  become  so  noble?"  Cross  went  on. 
"Your  king  sends  you  across  the  sea  to  rouse  the  In- 
dians. You  enter  into  the  matter  until  you  become  in- 
fatuated with  one  of  our  fair  women.  Then  you  plot 
to  betray  your  king.  Come,  don't  say  you  will  back  out 
of  the  game,  for  we  have  your  letters,  which  betray 
you." 

The  Frenchman  groaned. 

"You  see,  don't  you?"  laughed  Captain  Cross.  "You 
see  the  advantage  we  have.  Try  to  go  back  on  your 
written  promises  now  and  we  will  betray  you  to  Mont- 
calm, and  he  will  report  to  your  royal  master." 

'You  have  the  coolness  of  Satan,"  he  cried. 

"And  you  the  heart  of  Judas.  Come,  count,  you  must 
proceed.  There  is  no  backing  out  now," 

"I  keep  my  pledged  word,  I  say." 

'And  you  will  give  up  the  girl?" 

"After  the  other  part  has  been  attended  to." 

Captain  Cross  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  this. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "you  can  go  on  to  the  fort.  You 
will  send  word  inside  when  you  have  completed  your 
plans  for  the  betrayal  of  the  chiefs.  After  that  half 
the  price  will  be  paid." 

"If  I  fail  " 

"Not  a  shilling." 

The  Count  De  Tonales  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  hut 
and  breathed  in  the  cool  air. 
"It's  a  hard  bargain,"  he  said. 
"You  proposed  it." 
"And  you  accepted." 

"The  treachery  is  all  on  your  side,"  said  Captain 
Cross.   "You  fail  at  the  peril  of  your  life." 

Five  minutes  later  the  hut  was  deserted.  But  the  next 
moment  a  figure  of  a  man  drew  near. 

"I  told  them  so,"  exclaimed  this  individual.  "King 
Louis  is  trusting  to  a  reed.  That  man,  his  agent,  is  a 
traitor.    But  I  will  play  my  hand." 

The  speaker,  Dick  Parsons,  dressed  as  a  Delaware, 
vanished,  to  turn  up  later  near  the  camp  of  a  number 
of  Indians  who  were  seated  around  a  fire  in  the  forest. 

It  was  a  war  party  on  its  way  to  join  the  larger  one 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Royal. 

Dick  watched  an  old  chief,  who  sat  moodily  smoking 
his  pipe. 


'  Shall  I  tell  him  now  ?"  Dick  asked  himself.  "Sha 
I  tell  Black  Heron  or  wait  till  the  conspiracy  has  son 
a  little  further?"  ^  ^ 

He  watched  Black  Heron  a  while  longer  and  the  i 
moved  a  little  nearer. 

"Black  Heron?"  said  Dick,  at  last. 
The  war  chief  of  the  allied  tribes  looked  in  his  direc  * 
tion,  but  did  not  stir. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  some  news?"  continued  th' 
youth.  "I'm  for  our  great  father  across  the  waters,  bu  I 
I  have  news  he  would  be  sorry  to  hear."  , 

The  pipe  left  the  Indian's  mouth  and  for  a  moment  h  ' 
studied  the  face  of  the  speaker. 
"What  you  know?"  he  asked. 
Dick  edged  a  little  closer. 

"What  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  you  have  been  be 
trayed?" 

A  bright  light  for  a  moment  shone  in  the  Indian's  eyes 
"No  one  can  take  Black  Heron." 
"But  the  plot  is  on.    You  are  to  be  taken  prisoner 
You  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  English." 
"How?"  grunted  Black  Heron. 

"How  ?  Why,  by  treachery,"  cried  Dick.  "You  know 
Dark  Hand?" 

"The  great  brother,"  said  Black  Heron.  "You  mus; 
speak  kmdly  of  him,  for  he  is  the  friend  of  the  king." 

"And  the  ally  of  Satan,"  smiled  Dick,  as  he  watchec 
the  change  of  light  in  the  Indian's  eyes. 

"You  must  not  say  so.  Dark  Hand  belongs  to  the 
great  king.  He  was  sent  across  the  water  to  pay  the  In- 
dians, and  to  make  them  stand  firm  for  the  king,  oui 
great  friend." 

"What  if  he  has  talked  to  the  English?" 

Black  Heron  started. 

"But  he  never  dreams  of  talking  to  the  British,"  he  ex- 
claimed.   "He  is  always  for  the  French  king," 

Dick  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  was  not  making 
very  good  headway  with  his  scheme. 

"Hang  it  all!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  if  I  told  you, 
Black  Heron,  that  I  have  heard  his  lips  speak 
treacheries  ?"  , 

"Where,  white  Delaware?" 

"Never  mind  where." 

"But  Dark  Hand's  tongue  cannot  be  forked," 
"It  can,  Black  Heron.   He  has  just  talked  to  Captain 
Cross." 

"Huh,  Cross,  the  English  agent?" 
"Yes— General  Wolfe's  agent." 
Black  Heron  shook  his  I^ad, 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Dick.  "If  you  won't  believe 
me,  take  what  comes.  I've  done  my  duty.  One  of  these 
days  you  will  recall  the  moment  when  you  closed  your 
ears  to  the  truth.  The  man  is  false.  Dark  Hand  is  a 
liar.^  He  has  sold  the  cause  and  every  one  of  you  to  the 
British.    He  has  just  had  his  last  talk  with  Captain 

Cross.   The  price          But  why  tell  you  another  thing? 

You  will  not  beHeve." 

Dick  sprang  up,  and  for  a  moment  stood  ere<jt  in  the 
light  of  the  fire. 

Black  Heron  grunted. 

"Take_  things  as  they  come,  I  say,"  cried  Dick,  as  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  Indian. 

In  another  moment  a  darkish  figure  flitted  from  behind 
a  tree  just  beyond  the  line  of  light,  and  looked  into  the 
camp. 
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Two  eyes  glittered  as  they  fell  upon  Dick  Parsons. 
iYou  little  rascal,"  said  the  newcomer.   "I  guess  your 
f-s  are  about  numbered." 

Dick  passed  beyond  the  camp  and  flitted  away. 

jl've  washed  my  hands  of  the  whole  thing,"  he  said. 

they  won't  believe  that  Jacques  Blanc  is  a  traitor  to 
!  king,  let  them  take  the  consequences." 
i^e  looked  back  and  saw  Black  Heron  still  smoking  at 

fire. 

'I've  got  a  mind  to  join  the  English,"  he  went  on.  "If 
veren't  for  Jumping  Bear,  I  believe  I  would  become  a 
Icoat." 

The  following  moment  the  woods  were  illumined  by  the 
;h  of  a  rifle,  and  Dick's  coonskin  cap  went  whirling 
im  his  head. 

'That's  pretty  close,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  guess  I  know 
ere  that  came  from.    My  old  friend  Jacques,  you 

tild  learn  to  shoot  straight."    And  with  this,  he  picked 
lis  cap  and  bounded  away. 
CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  DEFIANCE, 
he  garrison  at  Fort  Royal  soon  discovered  that  they 
re  to  be  attacked'  by  an  Indian  army. 
The  redskins  had  with  them,  too,  a  number  of  rene- 
des. 

Hurons,  Mohawks,  IlHnois,  Senecas,  Nipissings,  and 
ler  tribes  had  come  together  under  the  one  banner  for 
;  extermination  of  the  English. 

Though  Montcalm  was  not  present  to  lead  them,  they 
d  swooped; down  upon  Fort  Royal.' 
Captain  Lee  was  .second  in  command,  though  he  might 
well  have  been  first,  for  the  real  commandant  was  an 
icer  whose  health  was  so  poor  that,  half  the  time,  he 
Daned  in  his  quarters,  fcursing  everything. 
Colonel  Dumont-  was  not  a  fighting  man.  He  had 
rved  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  was  not  accounted 
.ich  of  a  soldier. 

Younger  blood  had  supplanted  him,  so  that,  in  reality, 
iptain  Lee  was  looked  to  as  the  real  commander  of  the 
rt. 

The  fort  was  well  stockaded,  that  is,  heavy  stakes  fif- 
m  feet  in  height  surrounded  it,  and  loopholes  had  been 
ade  for  rifles. 

There  was  a  well  inside  the  stockade,  but  it,  was  not 
flSicient  for  the  needs  of  the  defenders. 
The  fort  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  inhabitants, 
'lich  included  the  noncombatants. 

But  at  least  two  thousand  Indians  were  swarming  to 
ic  attack. 

jit  was  the  night  after  Captain  Lee's  return  with  Amy, 
at  Nimble  Ned  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  stockade, 
id  listened. 

A  sound  had  reached  his  ears,  and  he  crouched  on  the 

Dckade,  while  he  held  his  breath. 

All  at  once  he  jumped  down  and  ran  across  the  drill 

•ound. 

He  hammered  at  a  door,  which  was  speedily  opened. 
In  another  moment  he  had  burst  into  a  room  where 
aptain  Lee  and  Vernon  were  seated. 
^'What  is  it,  Ned  ?"  asked  Lee. 
"Somelx)dy  wants  to  get  in." 

"There's  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Vernon,  with  a  smile, 
rhere  must  be  two  thousand,  Indians  outside  who  want 
get  ipto  the  fort." . 


"But  I  don't  mean  that,"  cried  Ned.  "Some  one  is 
out  there  who  wants  to  get  in  alone." 

"We  are  not  admitting  persons  from  the  outside  nowj" 
said  Lee.  "We  must  be  careful.  We  open  no  gates, 
Ned." 

"But  I  can  pull  him  up  over  the  stockade." 

"That  would  be  risky." 

"May  I  do  that?" 

"Who  is  it?"_ 

Ned  shook  his  head. 

"You  don't  know,  eh?  You  come  here  and  want  per- 
mission to  let  some  person  in,  and  yet  you  don't  know 
whether  that  person  is  friend  or  foe." 

"You  don't  think  I  would  let  a  foe  in,  do  you,  Captain 
Lee?" 

"Of  course,  I  don't,  but  " 

"I  wouldn't  do  that  for  the  world." 
"Where  is  he?" 

"Under  the  southern  stockade." 
"You  have  seen  him?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  haven't.   I  only  heard  him,  that's  all." 
"Well,  I'm  afraid  it's  too  risky." 
"Then  you  won't  let  me  pull  him  in  over  the  stockade  ?" 
"You  are  very  persistent,"  smiled  Lee.    "Was  it  some 
one  whom  you  met  last  night  when  you  were  outside?" 
"It  might  be." 

"Then  do  what  you  think  best  for  the  safety  of.  the 
fort." 

Ned  went  out. 

He  slipped  back  across  the  drill  ground  and  mounted 
to  the -top  of  the  stockade  with  the  agility  of  a  coon. 

For  a  few  moments  he  was  silent  as  he  gazed  down  at 
the  ground,  then  he  leaned  over,  and  said,  in  low  tones : 

"There  yet,  eh?" 

The  reply  was  in  a  voice  as  low  as  his  own. 
"Yes." 

"Wait,  I'll  get  a  rope." 

Ned  sprang  down  and  bounded  away,  but  was  not  gone 
long. 

He  returned  with  a  stout  rope,  which  he  threw  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  remounted  to  his  post. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "here's  the  rope.  Take  hold  of  it  and 
use  your  feet  for -braces  while  I  pull  you  up." 

Two  minutes  later  Nimble  Ned  looked  into  the  face  of 
the  person  he  had  pulled  up. 

"It's  risky,  your  coming  in  here,  you  know,"  he  said. 

The  other  nodded. 

"I  know  that,  but,  hang  it  all !  there's  nothing  else  left 
for  me  to  do.  I've  incurred  the  lasting  enmity  of  Dark 
Hand,  and  he  wants  my  scalp  as  badly  as  the  Indians 
want  yours." 

"Our  people,  especially  the  young  guardsmen,  don't 
like  you,  Dick.  But  since  you've  concluded  to  turn 
English,  they  may  take  kindly  to  you.  As  I  have  said,  it 
is  a  risk." 

"Where  is  Captain  Lee  ?" 

"At  his  quarters." 

"I'd  like  to  see  him." 

The  youths  crossed  to  the  officers'  quarters,  and  Ned 
pushed  open  the  door. 

"This  is  what  came  up  over  the  wall,"  cried  Nimble 
Ned.    "Take  a  good  look  at  him,  cap'n." 

"Why,  it  is  Dick  Parsons !" 

"That's  just  who  it  is,"  said  Ned.  "I  pulled  him  up, 
and  he's  for  us  now." 
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Lee  and  Vernon  exchanged  glances. 

"Is  this  true,"  asked  Lee.  "Have  you  abandoned  the 
cause  of  the  French  king?" 

"He  had  to,"  put  in  Ned.  "Jacques  Blanc  was  after 
him." 

"A  case  of  force,"  smiled  Lee.  "You  did  not  come 
until  your  life  was  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  those  you 
have  served  for  years?" 

Dick  had  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  this. 

"But  why  do  you  come  at  this  time?"  asked  Lee. 

"It's  better  late  than  never,"  was  the  reply.  "I  met 
Nimble  Ned  last  night  by  accident.  I  don't  want  to  be 
French  any  longer.    I  am  tired  of  serving  Louis." 

"And  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  I  suppose  ?" 

"It's  not  so  much  that  as  that  I'm  tired  of  treachery  and 
murder." 

"It's  a  late  reformation.  Master  Parsons,"  remarked 
Lee.   "But  what  is  the  news  from  the  outside?" 
"They  will*  open  the  siege  to-morrow." 
"On  which  side?" 

"The  south  side,  sir.  Black  Heron  came  in  to-night 
with  three  hundred  more  braves." 

"How  many  in  all  have  they  out  there?" 

"That  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  there  must  be  more 
than  two  thousand." 

"And  Jacques  Blanc?   Where  is  he?" 

"He  is  not  in  the  camp  to-night,  but  to-morrow  he  will 
be  here." 

"Who  commands  the  allied  warriors?" 
"Black  Heron." 

"And  the  white  Indians — the  renegades?" 

"They  are  led  by  Achille  Dabney." 

"Oh,  that  white  rascal,"  cried  Lee.  "I  must  instruct 
our  marksmen  to  look  out  for  him." 

"You'll  do  well  if  you  get  a  shot  at  that  man.  He 
generally  keeps  under  cover,"  said  Dick. 

"Now,  Master  Parsons,  since  you  have  concluded  to 
join  us,  you  will  proceed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  King  George.  You're  not  averse  to  doing  that,  are 
you?" 

"I'll  do  anything  to  show  my  loyalty  to  George." 

Lee  brought  from  a  table  drawer  some  paper,  upon 
which  he  wrote  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  king, 
after  which  he  pushed  the  paper  toward  Dick. 

That  young  worthy  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  his 
name  underneath  the  oath,  looking  up  with  a  smile  of 
triumph  when  he  had  finished. 

"Nimble  Ned  here  will  arm  and  post  you,"  continued 
Lee, 

"There  is  one  favor  I  would  ask,"  said  Di,ck,  as  he 
turned  to  quit  the  room. 
"What's  that?" 

"That  you  give  Jumping  Bear  orders  not  to  touch  me." 

Both  Vernon  and  Lee  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"I  had  forgotten  that  the  best  of  feeling  does  not  exist 
between  you  two,"  cried  Lee.  "Jumping  Bear  will  be 
given  the  orders  you  desire,  and  " 

Just  then  a  soft  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
Lee  opened  it. 

"What  is  it,  Marcy?"  he  said,  addressing  a  young  ser- 
geant. 

"Here  is  a  letter  which  has  just  been  thrown  over  the 
stockade,"  and  a  folded  sheet  was  handed  to  Captain  Lee. 


The  sergeant,  with  a  glance  at  Dick,  withdrew 
Lee*  opened  the  door. 

Those  who  watched  him  read  it,  saw  a  slight  changj 
his  expression.    He  handed  the  letter  to  Vernon. 

Vernon  read  it  and  then  threw  the  sheet  upon 
table. 

"They  must  have  known  better,"  he  said.  "Is  that' 
way  they  think  to  succeed  ?" 

"It  seems  so,"  answered  Lee,  as  his  eyes  wandered 
ward  the  paper. 

He  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  d'"ew  the  letter 
ward  him.  Taking  up  the  pen  he  wrote  in  large  characi 
across  the  face  of  the  letter  the  one  sentence :  '* 

"Not  until  the  last  defender  has  fallen  at  his  poi 

"Here,"  he  said,  folding  the  paper  and  handing  it 
Nimble  Ned.  "See  that  this  gets  into  the  hands  of  th 
who  sent  it." 

Nimble  Ned  thrust  the  writing  into  his  belt  and  dar 
away. 

"Come,  Dick,"  he  cried,  and  Master  Parsons  follow 
him. 

The  two  lads  ran  to  the  south  stockade,  and  b^ 
mounted  to  the  top. 

"Here's  your  answer!"  cried  Ned,  and  several  di 
figures  became  discernible. 

The  young  soldier  threw  the  missive  at  their  feet,  a 
he  and  Dick  jumped  down. 

"It  was  a  demand  for  our  s.urrender,"  said  Ned 
Dick.   "It  was  doubtless  written  by  Achille  Dabney.  ] 
he  got  the  answer  he  deserved.    Now  from  this  mome 
we  will  have  it  warm." 

"Yes,  until  Jacques  Blanc  carries  out  his*  part  of  i 
bargain  with  Captain  Cross."  * 

"What  is  that?" 

"To  deliver  the  war  chiefs  into  our  hands." 

"He'll  never  do  that.    His  scalp  will  leave  his  hei 
before  he  can  carry  out  that  bit  of  treachery.  Come, 
us  go  back." 

The  shadowy  figures  that  had  picked  up  the  refusal 
surrender  had  already  vanished,  and  suddenly,  upon  ti 
night  air,  arose  the  war  whoops  of  a  thousand  Indians 

They  had  received  Captain  Lee's  defiance. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
 »><•><♦  


ELECTRIFYING  CHILDREN. 


Interesting  investigations  into  the  effects  of  electrici 
upon  the  development  of  school  children  have  recent 
been  made  in  Stockholm.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
schoolroom  were  lined  with  a  coil  of  wires  thrpugh  whi<; 
a  high  frequency  current  was  passed.  The  children  it 
the  room  were  thus  in  the  position  of  an  iron  core  in  th( 
center  of  a  magnetizing  coil. 

Fifty  children  were  kept  in  this  room,  while  fiftj 
others  of  the  same  average  age,  size,  and  mental  developi 
ment  were  kept  in  an  adjoining  room  without  electrica! 
treatment.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the  childten  undei 
electrical  treatment  showed  an  average  growth  of  tw( 
inches,  while  those  without  electricity  grew  only  onii 
and  a  quarter  inches. 

The  electrified  children  showed  an  increase  in  weighj 
and  other  forms  of  development  in  proportion  to  theiJ 
height. 

The  electrified  children  appeared  to  be  much  brighter 
quicker,  and  more  active.  They  were  prompter  in  attend- 
ance and  much  less  subject  to  fatigue. 
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THE  CUFF  CASTLE  MYSTERY; 

Or,  NICK  CARTER'S  QUICKEST  CHANGE. 

Edited  by  CHICKERING  CARTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NICK  CARTER  OUTWITTED. 

Nick  Carter,  the  famous  criminal  investigator,  was  in 
the  act  of  leaving  the  Potter  Building,  in  New  York, 
when,  giving  a  little  start,  he  halted  suddenly  halfway 
down  the  steps  that  led  to  the  street. 

A  disquieting  thought  had  flashed  into  his  mind,  and 
it  was  plain  to  him  that  he  needed  a  few  moments  for  re- 
flection before  he  proceeded  farther. 

The  detective  had  been  engaged  for  several  days  on 
one  of  the  most  mystifying  cases  that  ever  had  come 
to  his  attention.  His  client  had  been  a  young  woman 
named  Clarita  Downing,  who  had  besought  his  aid  in 
her  efforts  to  regain  a  fortune  that  had  been  left  to  her 
by  her  father,  who  had  died  four  and  a  half  years  be- 
fore. To  Nick  Carter  Miss  Downing  explained  that  there 
were  two  women  who  so  closely  resembled  her  that  per- 
sons were  unable  to  tell  one  from  another.  One  of  these 
was  her  cousin,  Isabel  Danton,  and  the  other  was  a  young 
woman  whose  name  she  never  had  known. 

According  to  the  story  told  by  the  young  woman  to  the 
detective,  her  troubles  began  at  a  hotel  in  Saratoga. 
There  she  found  that  her  trunks  had  been  removed  by 
a  woman  who,  paying  her  bill,  had  represented  herself  as, 
Clarita  Downing.  This  unknown  then  proceeded  to  the 
Downing  home,  Cliff  Castle,  on  the  Hudson,  and  there 
caused  the  servants  to  believe  her  to  be  their  mistress. 
Even  the  oldest  of  them — a  man  named  Philip — was  de- 
ceived, and  Clarita  was  turned  away  as  an  impostor.  Her 
efforts  to  establish  her  identity  caused  her  to  be  sent  to 
an  insane  asylum  in  Canada.  This  institution  was  in 
charge  of  Doctor  Spleen. 

While  in  Canada,  Clarita  received  a  note  which  was 
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written  by  Philip  on  his  deathbed.    In  this  the  old  ma" 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  been  led  into  error,  an 
he  informed  the  unfortunate  young  woman  that  in 
certain  package,  marked  "17 — A,"  might  be  found  proof 
of  the  fact  that  she  was,  indeed,  the  person  she  repre- 
sented herself  to  be.    The  young  woman  was  unable 
to  tell  where  this  package  was  to  be  found. 

Impressed  by  the  young  woman's  story,  Nick  Carter 
had  taken  her  to  his  house  and  placed  her  in  the  care  of 
his  wife,  fearing  that  otherwise  she  might  be  found  by 
her  enemies;  and  returned  to  the  Canadian  asyluni  from 
which  she  had  escaped. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  the  famous  detec- 
tive learned  that  the  woman  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
usurped  Clarita's  -place,  had  become  the  wife  of  Doctor 
Burton,  a  physician  who  had  been  responsible  for  the 
sending  of  Clarita  to  Canada.  Another  important  figure 
in  the  case  was  James  Greenleaf,  a  lawyer. 

Nick  Carter  was  still  in  the  dark  concerning  many 
features  of  the  case,  when,  upon  returning  to  his  home 
late  one  night,  he  found  his  servant  Peter  gagged  and 
bound.  A  few  moments  later  he  discovered  that  his 
wife  and  Clarita  had  been  kidnaped.  From  the  police- 
man on  the  beat  he  learned  that  three  men  and  a  woman 
had  been  seen  in  a  carriage  in  front  of  his  door.  A  little 
more  specific  information  was  obtained  from  Patsy,  a 
street  gamin,  who  happened  to  be  near  at  the  time. 

Accompanied  by  Chick  Carter,  his  assistant,  and  little 
Patsy,  Nick  followed  a  clew  that  led  him  to  the  office 
of  Greenleaf,  the  lawyer.  .Here  Burton  and  Doctor 
Spleen  also  were  found.  The  three  men  were  confounded 
by  the  appearance  of  Nick,  who  promised  them  immunity 
from  arrest  and  surveillance  for  twenty-four  hours  if 
they  would  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  his  wife  and  Clarita, 
and  prove  to  him  that  they  had  suffered  no  injury.  He 
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was  informed  that  his  wife  had  been  returned  to  her 
house. 

While  the  detective  was  questioning  the  three  men  con- 
cerning Miss  Downing,  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room  was 
opened  and  there  appeared  on  the  threshold  a  young 
woman,  in  whom  Nick  recognized  his  client.  The  young 
woman  then  said  that  she  and  the  three  men  were  friends 
of  Doctor  Quartz,  the  most  remarkable  criminal  with 
whom  Nick  Carter  ever  had  to  do.  Doctor  Quartz  had 
committed  suicide  after  being  cornered  by  the  detective, 
and  his  friends  were  determined  to  punish  the  man  who 
had  run  him  down. 

The  young  woman  further  explained  that  the  story  of 
'  the  loss''  of  her  fortune,  her  detention  in  the  institution^  m 
Canada,  and  her  fear  of  enemies  was  only  part  of  a  plot 
that  would  enable  her  to  get  into  Nick  Carter's  house  for 
the  purpose  of  kidnaping  his  wife.  Subsequently  she  and 
her  confederates  had  become  alarmed  by  the  manner  m 
which  the  detective  was  accumulating  evidence  against 
them,  and  had  returned  Mrs.  Carter  to  her  home,  with 
the  hope  that  her  release  would  cause  his  activity  against 
them  to  cease. 

Upon  hearing  this  statement,  Nick  Carter  called  up  his 
^  house  on  the  telephone,  and  was  told  that  his  wife  had  in- 
deed returned.  Accordingly  he  assured  the  conspirators 
that  he  would  keep  his  word  to  them,  and  would  neither 
arrest  them  nor  keep  them  under  surveillance  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.    After  this,  he  left  them. 

Now,  leaving  the  Potter  Building,  in  which  Greenleaf's 
office  was  located,  Nick  suddenly  reflected  that,  influenced 
by  his  emotions,  he  had  acted  inadvisedly.  Into  his  mind 
had  come  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  woman  he  had  seen 
in  Greenleaf's  office  was  indeed  Clarita  Downing.  Was 
it  not  possible  that  she  was  the  woman  who  had  usurped 
Clarita's  place  so  successfully? 

This  doubt  suggested  another,  and  once  more  he  hur- 
ried to  a  telephone  and  called  up  his  home. 

In  a  few  moments,  Nick  had  Peter,  his  servant,  on  the 
wire.  „ 
"Peter,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Carter. 
There  was  a  pause,  then  the  voice  of  Peter  asked 
weakly : 

"With  Mrs.  Carter,  sir?" 

"Yes.  You  told  me,  about  five  minutes  ago,  that  she 
had  returned,  did  you  not?" 

Again  there  was  a  period  of  hesitation. 

"Why,  no,  sir,"  came  the  answer. 

The  heart  of  the  detective  began  to  beat  wildly. 

"Were  you  not  speaking  to  me  about  five  minutes  ago?" 
he  demanded. 

"No,  sir." 

"Were  you  within  hearing  of  the  telephone  at  that 
time?" 

"Yes,  sir.  For  the  last  half  hour  I  have  been  working 
in  the  hall." 

"You  have  admitted  no  strangers  to  the  house  this 
morning  ?" 

"None,  sir."  . 
"You  have  had  no  information  concerning  Mrs.  Garter 

since  I  left  home?" 
"None  whatever,  sir." 
"Nor  any  news  of  Miss  Downing?" 
"Not  a  word,  sir." 

"That's  all,  Peter,"  the  detective  said  gloomily,  as  he 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

That  he  had  been  duped  there  could  be  no  doubt.  His 


wife  and^Clarita  Downing  still  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conspirators.  The  voice  he  had  heard  over  the  telephone, 
when  he  had  first  called  up  his  house,  unquestionably 
was  that  of  a  confederate  who  had  been  switched  onto  the 
wire  while  the  operator  at  the  central  exchange  was 
trying  to  get  the  Carter  residence. 

Chick  and  the  boy  Patsy  had  started  away  in  opposite 
directions,  but  as  the  detective  looked  around  him  search- 
ingly,  he  saw  Patsy  loitering  at  a  corner.  He  called  the 
lad  to  him. 

"Well,  my  boy,  I  have  made  a  big  mistake  in  letting 
those  people  oflf,"  he  said.    "I've  got  to  get  on  their 
-trail  again  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    I  am  in- 
clined to  think  you  may  be  of  service  to  me." 
"Regular  job?"  queried  the  lad  eagerly. 
Nick  Carter  smiled  gravely. 

"You  may  work  for  me  just  as  long  as  you  care  to 
stay,"  he  said. 

"Where  now,  sir?"  asked  the  boy. 
"I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and 
remain  in  the  waiting  room." 
"I'm  off,  you  bet." 

"Wait !    What  are  you  going  there  for  ?" 
"To  watch  for  them  fellers." 
"Right!    They  will  be  disguised,  Patsy." 
"If  I  see  'em,  I'll  know  'em." 
*T  hope  so." 

Nick  himself  hurried  to  the  station  of  the  West  Shore 
Railroad,  as  being  the  most  likely  place  for  the  men  to 
seek,  in  case,  as  he  suspected,  their  destination  was 
Chff  Castle. 

He  told  Patsy,  before  starting,  that  in  case  he  got 
track  of  the  men  at  the  Grand  Central,  he  was  to  hurry 
to  the  West  Shore  Station  at  once. 

The  detective  arrived  at  the  West  Shore  Station  two 
hours  after  leaving  the  office  of  James  Grcenleaf. 

He  had  adopted  a  disguise  in  which  he  had  no  fear,, 
of  being  detected,  that  of  a  man-of-war's  man  out  for 
a  hoHday,  and  just  about  half-seas  over.    With  him  he 
carried  concealed  the  paraphernalia  for  other  and  equally 
effective  disguises. 

He  had  not  been  waiting  at  the  depot  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half,  when  he  started  and  smiled  with  satis- 
faction. ,       1     •  1 

Approaching  him  were  two  persons  whom  he  instantly 
recognized  although  they  were  very  thoroughly  gotten 
up  to  represent  two  countrified  "old  folks,"  who  had  been 
on  a  pleasure  trip  to  New  York. 

The  woman,  he  acknowledged  to  himself,  he  would  not 
have  known ;  but  he  "tumbled"  to  the  man  at  once,  and, 
therefore,  knew  his  companion  as  well. 

The  man  was  Burton,  and  the  woman  was  the  un- 
known. ,  . 

"Good!"  thought  Nick.  "They  are  on  their  way  to 
Cliff  Castle.  Spleen  and  Greenleaf  probably  have  gone; 
the  other  way,  and  Patsy  may  recognize  them.  If  he. 
does  not,  no  matter." 

He  purposely  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  aged 
couple  as  they  approached. 

"Ahoy,  there,  messmate !"  he  said  huskily.  "Can  you; 
steer  me  to  the  craft  wot's  weighin'  anchor  fur  West 

P'int?"  . 
"Do  you  mean  the  railroad  tram? 
"Aye—aye,  my  hearty."  ,      -r-  „ 

"You  take  the  same  train  that  we  do.  Follow  us  anc 
you  will  be  all  right." 
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"Thankee  kindly,  messmate." 

Burton  and  his  companion  passed  on,  and  Nick  fol- 
lowed. 

They  were  soon  in  the  train.  The  detective  took  a 
seat  directly  in  front  of  that  occupied  by  Burton  and 
his  companion. 

He  thought  they  might  let  drop  a  few  words  which 
would  be  interesting  to  him,  and  he  was  not  mistaken. 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  DESPERATE  GAME. 

For  a  long  time  they  did  not  speak,  but  when  more 
than  half  the  ride  was  gone  over,  he  heard  Burton  say : 
"We  had  a  close  call,  my  dear." 
"Sh-h-h!"  she  replied. 
"Bosh !   We're  out  of  it  now." 

"Well,  wait  until  we  get  to  the  castle  before  you  talk." 
.  Another  half  hour  passed.  The  man-of-war's  man, 
apparently,  was  sound  asleep  and  snoring. 

"What's  the  first  move  now?"  asked  Burton,  in  a  low 
tone  of  his  companion. 

"Don't  you  know  ?" 
.    "Well,  yes,  I  do." 

"Then  why  ask?" 

"It  seems  a  pity  to  put  an  end  to  two  such  beautiful 

creatures  as  those  " 

"Hush !" 


Not  so  beautiful  as  you 


"Well,  they  are  beautiful, 
are,  my  Queen  of  Hades." 
"They  must  die." 
"Ah,  well;  I  suppose  so!" 
"And  so  must  the  others." 
"Eh?" 

"Greenleaf  and  Spleen." 
"With  all  my  heart." 
"To-night?" 
'^'Certainly." 

"There  never  could  be  a  better  time." 
"Why  not?" 

"There  will  be  a  warrant  out  for  them  ;  they  will  dis- 
appear. It  will  be  thought  that  they  have  left  the  Coun- 
try to  avoid  arrest." 

"You're  a  charmer,  Zel." 
,_Nick  started. 

"Zel !"  he  thought.  "Ah,  yes !  I  never  saw  her  face 
but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  flash  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern. 
No  wonder  that  I  did  not  know  it  at  once.  Now  I  can 
account  for  the  something  in  Clarita's  face  that  seemed 
familiar,  and  which  I  could  not  place.  Zel,  eh?  All 
right,  Zel,  we  will  meet  again." 

"You're  not  going  to  do  the  whole  thinglo^ight,  are 
you?"  continued  Burton,  after  another  pause. 

I  Why  not  ?"  asked  Zel. 

"Four  cases  of  apoplexy  in  one  night  will  be  a  good 
many." 

"Bah !   These  will  not  be  apoplectic,  but  " 

"I  see.   What  will  you  do  with  the  " 

"Hush!   I  will 'take  care  of  that." 

Suddenly  Burton  leaned  forward  and  shook  Nick 
roughly,  but  he  had  to  continue  it  for  some  time  before 
he  succeeded  in  waking  him. 

At  last,  however,  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  shouted : 

"Eight  bells  !  All  ban's— hello  !  what  craft  is  this  anv- 
how?"  '  ^ 


"You  get  out  at  the  second  station,"  said  Burton.  "I 
thought  I'd  wake  you." 

"Thankee  kindly,  messmate,"  and  Nick  arose  and  went 
into  the  smoking  car. 

There  he  found  a  place  in  which  to  make  a  marvelous 
change  in  his  disguise. 

He  knew  that  Burton  and  Zel  would  leave  the  train  at 
the  next  station,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  leave  with 
them. 

He  had  heard  enough  to  know  that  it  was  the  woman's 
horrible  purpose  to  murder  his  wife  Ethel  and  Clarita 
that  night,  and  that  he  must  act  quickly,  if  he  succeeded 
in  saving  them  from  a  horrible  fate. 

Nick  Carter  left  the  train  on:  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  Doctor  Burton  and  his  companion  got  off. 

The  night  had  become  pitch  dark,  and  a  few  leaps  took 
the  detective  well  out  of  view  of  everybody  about  the 
station,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  plainly  see 
all  that  took  place  within  the  circle  of  light  around  the 
de£ot^______.__^^   

/'landing  thus,  and  at  the  same  time  working  rapidly, 
/all  semblance  of  the  man-of-war's  man  quickly  disap- 
peared, and  in  his  place  stood  a  stout,  sturdy-looking 
Jrishmar^jhe^c^^ 

quTci^Iy  tied  his  naval  attire  in  a  reTbandana  hand- 
kerchief, and  cut  a  stout  stick  from  the  bushes  near 
where  he  stood. 

Thrusting  one  end  of  the  improvised  shillelah  through 
the  knot,  he  swung  it  over  his  shoulder. 

The  aged  couple  whom  he  had  followed  started  away 
together  just  as  Nick  completed  the  change,  and  he  in- 
stantly pursued  them,  having  drawn  a  pair  of  rubber 
sandals  over  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  so  that  he  would  make 
no  noise  on  the  road. 

The  darkness  was  so  intense  that  he  could  not  see  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  but  he  stole  close  enough  to  hear 
the  murmur  of  their  voices,  without  distinguishing  the 
words  of  their  conversation. 

Suddenly,  when  they  had  walked  more  than  a  mile, 
there  was  a  bright  flash  in  the  road  ahead  of  the  detec- 
tive. 

Burton  was  lighting  a  cigar. 

In  the  momentary  and  spasmodic  flashes  of  the  lighted 
match,  Nick  made  a  discovery. 

He  was  no  longer  following  an  aged  couple,  but  Doc- 
tor Burton  and  the  woman  Zel  in  their  true  characters. 

They  had  taken  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  discard 
their  disguises,  doubtless  feeling  entirely  safe  from  ob- 
servation, and  confident  of  their  immunity  from  discovery. 

The  walk  lasted  a  long  time,  and  thrice  Nick  nearly  lost 
track  of  the  conspirators  in  the  darkness,  as  they  made 
sudden  turns. 

When  they  had  traversed  about  three  miles — the  sound 
of  their  voices  suddenly  ceased,  and  Nick  paused  irreso- 
lutely, and  listened. 

But  he  heard  nothing. 

He  was  standing  underneath  the  spreading  branches  of 
a  long  row  of  elms,  but  the  blackness  of  the  night  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  anything  beyond  them. 

Suddenly,  from  beyond  the  trees,  he  heard  the  deep 
bay  of  a  hound,  and  then  a  stern  command  uttered  in  a 
man's  voice : 

"Down,  Satan!"  said  the  voice. 

He  recognized  it  instantly  as  belonging  to  Burton. 

"Ah!"  he  muttered.  "Here  is  the  castle,  and  I  have 
got  to  get  past  that  bloodhound  in  order  to  gain  admit- 
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tance.    Well,  I  have  undertaken  harder  jobs  than  this 
one,  and  I  must  not  fail  now." 

He  knew  perfectly  well  the  miportance  of  every  mo- 
ment He  knew  that  the  woman  Zel  had  determined  to 
murder  both  Clarita  and  Ethel  that  night.  She  might 
set  about  her  fiendish  work  at  once,  or  she  might  delay 
the  double  crime  for  a  while. 

Nick  argued  that  necessarily  there  would  be  some 
preparations  to  make,  and  he  felt  he  might  safe  y  count 
upon  an  hour,  before  the  danger  of  his  wife  and  Clarita 
would  be  imminent.  . 

His  first  care  would  have  to  be  to  get  past  the  ferocious 
dog  without  alarming  the  people  in  the  castle. 

It  was  no  easy  undertaking.   But  there  was  no  time  to 

be  lost.  ...    ,      J  , 

He  must  advance  without  delay,  if  he  hoped  to  save 
his  wife  and  the  beautiful  Clarita  from  the  terrible  fate 
w^iich  threatened  them.  .  ^,-0:  ^  r 

Soon  he  could  see  the  windows  of  Chtf  Castle,  trom 
several  of  which  lights  gleamed  out  in  the  darkness. 

On  he  went,  every  sense  upon  the  alert  for  the  dog, 
Avhich  he  expected  at  every  instant  to  pounce  upon  him. 

But,  as  he  proceeded,  he  heard  no  sound  until  sud- 
denly, right  in  front  of  him,  almost  at  his  feet,  he  heard 
a  low,  deep  growl.  . 

The  trying  moment  had  arrwed.   He  was  given  no  time 

to  think.  ,         1  1 

Immediately  following  the  growl,  he  dimly  saw  a  huge, 
dark  body  hurl  itself  through  the  air  at  him,  and  then 
the  bloodhound  was  upon  him. 

The  brute  had  been  rightly  named  Satan. 
Nick  had  no  weapon  in  his  grasp.    He  had  not  been 
given  time  to  draw  one.    But  as  the  dog  launched  itselt 
forward,  he  seized  it  by  the  throat  with  both  hands 

A  man  of  less  prodigious  strength  than  the  detec- 
tive would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ferocious  brute  at 
once,  but  even  the  animal's  strength  was  not  great  enough 
to  overcome  that  of  Nick  Carter. 

In  seizing  the  dog.  he  had  been  fortunate,  for  in  the 
darkness  he  had  not  been  able  to  calculate  upon  the  act 
However,  both  hands  encircled  the  creature  s  throat,  and 
then  he  squeezed  with  all  his  might. 

The  dog  could  not  bark ;  he  could  not  even  growl.  He 
could  not  bite,  for  his  jaws  were  distended  by  the  ter- 
rible choking,  and  he  could  not  close  them.  But  he  could 
struggle  and  scratch  with  his  massive  claws,  and  for  three 
or  four  minutes  the  ordeal  was  the  worst  that  the  detec- 
tive had  ever  experienced. 

To  release  his  hold,  however  little,  meant  death.  If 
the  beast  should  gain  the  slightest  advantage,  he  would 
make  the  most  of  it. 

It  was  a  question  of  hanging  on,  for  both  of  them,  and 
the  one  that  hung  on  the  best  was  the  one  who  would 
come  out  of  the  fight  victorious. 

In  the  struggle,  Nick  fell  to  the  ground,  and  then  he  and 
the  dog  rolled  over  and  over  in  a  mad  effort  for  victory. 

Not  a  sound  escaped  either  of  them.  The  dog  could  not 
make  one,  and  Nick  knew  that  if  the  occupants  of  the 
castle  should  hear  aught  of  what  was  going  on  there 
would  be  no  hope  left  of  rescuing  those  whom  he  had 
come  there  to  save. 

Suddenly  the  strength  of  the  dog  seemed  to  give  way. 
Nick's  hands  were  clenched  so  tightly  around  his  throat 
that  he  could  not  breathe.  Even  a  dog's  strength  is  not 
proof  against  such  severe  punishment  as  that. 

( 


Nick  reaUzed  that  he  was  winning.  He  choked  harder 
and  harder.  . 

At  last  the  animal's  body  began  to  grow  lax,  and  its 
struggles  were  weaker  with  every,  effort. 

As  suddenly  as  they  had  commenced,  they  ceased  al- 
together, and  at  last  Nick  dared  to  remove  one  hand  from 
the  brute's  throat,  and  with  it  he  drew  a  knife. 

Then,  with  careful  precision,  he  drove  the  weapon 
through  Satan's  heart. 

The  dog  was  dead.  •      ,  1 

Beyond  a  few  scratches,  and  the  great  exertion  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  undergo,  Nick  was  uninjured. 

He  took  the  precaution  to  drag  the  body  into  the 
shrubbery,  for  the  fight  had  occurred  in  the  pathway,  and 
then  he  continued  on  his  way  toward  the  house.  It  was 
soon  reached. 

A  glance  showed  him  the  way  to  the  stables,  and  he 
hastened  along,  intent  upon  finding  Chick,  if  he  could. 

The  stable  door  was  locked,  hut  the  lock  was  an  ordi- 
nary one,  and  in  a  trice  Nick  had  it  open. 

He  passed  in,  and  immediately  drew  his  bull's-eye 
lantern.  He  pushed  back  the  mask  which  hid  the  light, 
and  the  ray  fell  upon  the  face  of  a  young  negro,  who  was 
standing  directly  in  front  of  him. 

The  negro  was  not  ten  feet  away,  and  he  held  a  re- 
wlver  in  either  hand,  both  of  which  were  pointing  di- 
rectly at  Nick. 
It  was  Chick. 

They  recognized  each  other  instantly. 
"Chick !"  exclaimed  the  detective.    "I  am  glad  that  i 
have  found  you  so  soon." 

"So  am  I.    How  did  you  get  past  Satan? 
"Killed  him." 
"How?" 

"Choked  him  to  death." 
"Get  bitten?" 
"No." 
"Good!" 

"Can  you  get  into  the  house?" 
"You  bet." 

"How  many  are  there?" 
"Seven." 
"Seven!" 
"Yes." 

"Who  are  they?" 
"Doc  Burton." 
"Yes." 

"Zel  and  Miss  Downing,  but  nobody  knows  which  1 
which." 
"Why?" 

"Because  they  are  exactly  alike. ' 
"You  say  there  are  two." 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  seen  them  together?" 
"Yes."'  „ 
"Do  they  appear  together,  as  a  rule?" 

"No,  never." 

"But  you  have  seen  them?" 
"I  have." 

"One  is  called  Zel?" 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  recognized  her,  Chick?" 

"No."  „  /  ...  ;„ 

"Does  her  face  strike  you  as  at  all  tamiuar.^ 
"No."  .  , 
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"She  is  the  woman  who  tried  to  put  my  eyes  out  with 
vitriol,  when  we  had  our  last  set-to  with  Quartz." 
"Well— well !" 
"That's  what  I  said." 
"I  see  it  all  now." 

"I  thought  you  would.    You  have  named  three.  Who 
are  the  other  four?" 
"Servants." 
"Men  or  women?" 
"Three  women;  one  man." 

"Will  they  be  in  our  way?"  / 
"The  man  may,  and  one  of  the  women." 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  MINISTER  OF  DEATH. 

"Chick,  do  you  know  that  they  have  two  prisoners 
here?" 

'No.  Who?" 

'Where  have  your  eyes  been?" 

'Miss  Downing  sent  me  away ;  I  suppose  the  pris- 
oners were  brought  here  while  I  was  gone." 
'Probably." 
'Who  are  they?" 
'Ethel  and  Clarita." 
'What?" 
•It  is  true." 
'Explain." 

'There  is  no  time  now.    Have  you  seen  Peter?" 
'No." 

'Not  at  all?" 
'No." 

'Then  he  is  also  a  prisoner." 
'What  makes  you  think  so?" 
'I  sent  him  here." 
'To  see  me  ?" 
'Yes." 

'I  have  not  seen  him." 
"Burton  and  Zel  just  got  back." 
'Yes,  I  heard  them." 

"They  mean  to  murder  Ethel  and  Clarita  to-night." 
'Here?" 
'Yes." 

'We  will  prevent  them." 
'Come  now." 

'No,  wait.   They  will  do  nothing  for  an  liour,  at  least." 
'Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 
'Because  I  know  their  habits."  ' 

'Have  you  any  idea  where  they  would  confine  the 
prisoners?" 
'Yes." 
'Where  ?" 

'In  what  they  call  the  'west  end.'  " 
'Where  is  that?" 
'At  the  other  end  of  the  house." 
'Do  you  know  the  approach?" 
'Yes." 

'How  do  we  get  in?" 
'There  is  only  one  way." 
'What  is  it?" 
'Through  the  house." 
'We  will  have  to  pass  the  living  rooms?" 
'Yes." 

'  I  hen  we  had  better  wait  a  while." 
'Yes." 


"Now,  how  much  have  you  discovered  since  you  have 
been  here?" 

"Considerable,  and  yet  not  much." 
"Who  is  Burton?" 

"The  husband  of  one  of  them — of  Zel.  or  the  cousin?" 
"You  don't  know  which  one  is  the  wife  of  Burton?  " 

"No;  but  I  suspect  " 

"What?" 

"That  he  married  the  cousin." 
"Doubtless." 

"And  that  he  is  in  love  with  Zel." 
"Ah!"  ■  - 

"She  is  the  prime  mover  in  all  this  work." 
"Of  course." 

"The  other — the  cousin,  is  little  better  than  a  dumnn ." 
"Why?" 

"She  isn't  straight  here,"  and  Chick  tapped  his  fore- 
head significantly. 
"What  is  the  cause?" 
"Zel." 
"Ah!" 

"They  both — Burton  and  Zel — want  to  get  rid  of  her 
entirely." 
"I  see." 

"I  think  they  mean  to  do  it  to-night." 
"Doubtless." 

"If  we  weren't  here  to  interfere,  it  would  be  a  regular 
carnival  of  murder." 

"Well,  we  are  here.  Chick." 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Hark  !"  whispered  Nick  suddenly.  ^ 

Then  he  turned  and  leaped  through  the  door,  out  into 
the  darkness. 

He  had  heard  somebody  approaching  the  house,  and  he 
guessed  who  it  was. 

Keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  shrubbery,  he  crept  to- 
ward the  great  front  door.  Just  as  he  gained  a  point 
where  he  could  see  it  opened,  in  the  light  that  shone  out, 
he  recognized  the  lawyer,  Greenleaf ,  and  Doctor  Spleen. 

They  had  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  castle,  although 
they  had  been  obliged  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night. 

They  were  disguised,  but  so  imperfectly  that  any  one 
who  knew  them  and  was  on  the  lookout  for  them  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  them  at  once. 

"The  seven  have  grown  to  nine,  three  of  whom  I  know^ 
to  be  desperate  men,"  mused  Nick. 

He  started  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  stable,  when  he 
fancied  that  he  heard  a  movement  among  the  bushes  near 
him. 

He  paused  and  listened  attentively.  But  the  sound  was 
not  repeated. 

Two  or  three  minutes  he  waited,  and  then,  hearing 
nothing,  he  started  on  again. 

Again  he  heard  the  noise.  It  was  very  slight,  but  yet 
enough  to  attract  his  attention. 

In  an  instant  he  knew  that  he  was  followed  by  some 
person  or  thing. 

To  be  followed  meant  to  be  exposed,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  could  not  risk  that. 

What  to  do  in-order  to  capture  the  shadow  was  the  next 
thing.  He  thought  it  over  carefully  for  a  moment,  and 
then  started  on  again. 

The  noise  was  heard  again. 

It  was  such  as  a  wild  animal  might  make  in  creeping 
after  an  intended  victim,,  of  whom  it  intended  to  make  a 
meal. 
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Suddenly,  when  the  right  point  was  reached,  Nick 
turned  and  leaped  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

The  motion  was  so  quick  that  the  unknown  shadow  had 
no  time  to  dodge  him. 

It  was  there,  and  Nick  seized  it. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  fierce  struggle,  and  then  Nick 
realized  that  he  hadjseized  a  mere  lad. 

Like  a  flash,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  Patsy  who 
had  followed  the  two  men. 

Holding  the  lad  so  that  he  could  not  move,  he  bent  over 
and  whispered : 

"Is  it  Patsy?" 

"Yep." 

"Good!   Get  up,  Pat,  and  follow  me." 
"Sure,  ye've  choked  me  most  to  death,  so  ye  have." 
"Never  mind  now.  You're  a  good  boy.  Come  on." 
"I'm  a-comin'." 

They  were  soon  in  the  stable,  where  Patsy  and  Chick 
were  speedily  made  known  to  each  other. 

'Now,  Patsy,  how  did  you  get  here?"  asked  Nick. 
"On  the  train." 

'Plow  did  you  cross  the  river?" 

'On  a  little  boat,  be  gob !  It  was  no  bigger 'n  a  row- 
boat." 

'A  launch?" 
'Yep." 

'Can  you  find  it  again?" 
'You  bet." 

'Is  there  anybody  with  it?" 
'Nary  a  body.^' 

'The  two  men  came  over  together?" 
•Yep."  _ 

'How  did  you  come?" 
'Sure,  I  kim  wid  'em." 
'What,  in  the  same  boat?" 
'You  bet." 

'Didn't  they  see  you?" 
'Divil  a  see." 

'How  did  you  manage  it?" 

'I  followed  them  to  the  boat  after  we  left  the  train." 
'Well?" 

'Tlie}^  forgot  something,  and  wan  of  'em  went  back  fur 
it.  While  he  was  gone,  the  other  went  away  about  a  rod." 
'Yes." 

Tt  was  my  chance,  an'  I  tuk  it." 
'How?" 

'Sure,  I  dim  inty  the  boat." 
'And  hid  yourself?" 

'Yep.  I  laid  down  under  the  seat  where  they  had  to 
set.  Sure  the  boat  wasn't  big  enough  to  hide  anywhere 
else." 

"Lucky  they  didn't  find  you,  Pat." 
"You  bet." 

"Do  you  know  what  they  would  have  done?" 
"Yep.    Chucked  me  in  the  river." 
"Yes,  after  chucking  a  knife  into  you  first." 
"Well,  they  didn't  see  me,  see  ?" 

"All  this  is  very  well,  Patsy,  but  you  didn't  obey 
orders." 
"Nope." 

"Why  didn't  you?" 
"No  use." 
"Why?" 

"Knowed  you  was  gone." 
"How?" 

"Heered  doc  and  the  counselor  talkin'." 


"Ah!   What  did  they  say?" 

"Said  t'other  two  had  gone  t'other  way." 

"Well?" 

"I  knew  you'd  folly  'em,  and  so  wouldn't  be  there  at 
the  West  Shore  Depot  when  I  got  there  ef  I  went ;  so  I 
didn't  go." 

"All  right,  Patsy." 

"Thought  I  might  be  of  use  here,  and  here  I  am." 
"You're  a  brave  boy.  Patsy." 
"I  ain't  afeared,  anyhow." 

"That's  right.     There  is  hot  work  ahead  to-night, 
Patsy." 
"Be  l  in  it?" 
"I  don't  know." 
"Lemme,  will  you  ?" 
"You  might  get  hurt." 
"Wot  of  it?" 
"Or  even  be  killed." 

"Well,  wot  o'  that  ?   Killin'  don't  hurt  much,  I  guess." 
"Have  you  got  any  weapons?" 
"Two  fists  an'  a  bit  av  a  stick." 
"Here's  a  revolver;  take  it." 
"T'anks."  _ 

"Now,  Chick,  come  on." 
"It's  a  little  early  yet." 

"Even  so.  I  would  rather  face  a  dozen  men,  single- 
handed,  than  stand  here  and  do  nothing.  You  know  the 
way  into  the  house  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  to  the  west  end,  when  once  we  are  inside?" 
"Rather." 

"You  can  take  us  in  without  noise?" 
"I  can." 

"Good !  Take  ofif  your  shoes.  Patsy,  of¥  with  yours. 
Now,  let  there  be  no  sound— not  the  slightest  breath  to 
betray  us.  There  are  four  men  in  that  house,  any  one  of 
whom  will  kill  us  if  he  can,  and  there  is  one  woman  who 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  all  the  men  put  together.  Are 
you  ready.  Chick?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you.  Patsy?" 
"Yep." 

"Come,  then." 

Chick  led  them  to  the  back  part  of,  the  house,  but  in- 
stead of  approaching  a  door,  he  went  to  one  of  the  win| 
dows  that  formed  the  conservatory. 

"I  fixed  this  for  just  such  an  emergency,"  he  managej 
to  whisper  to  Nick.  .  ! 

A  moment  more  and  he  reached  it. 

Then  he  turned  four  little  buttons  which  he  had  a(| 
justed  at  a  previous  time,  and  the  next  moment  a  largl 
part  of  the  sash  swung  out,  leaving  an  opening  for  then] 
to  enter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  SINISTER  CONVERSATION. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  edifice  wai 
named  Cliff  Castle  it  was  in  any  sense  a  castle.  It  wa! 
simply  a  very  large  and  rambling  house,  of  the  moderij 
type,  although  quite  old.  It  stood  upon  an  eminence  over? 
looking  the  river,  and  from  that  fact  had  been  named  Clifl: 
Castle. 

The  Downing  family  had  been^one  of  immense  wealth 
and  nothing  had  been  spared  in  making  the  place  not  onlj 
beautiful,  but  elegant. 

Chick,  as  a  colored  hostler,  had  had  but  little  oppor 
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^unity  for  studying  the  interior  of  the  building,  but  he 
had  improved  that  Httle. 

It  was  for  that  purpose  that  he  had  made  the  entrance 
by  way  of  the  conservatory,  and  on  two  occasions  he  had 
entered  the  house  with  his  httle  masked  lantern  in  hand, 
and  had  thoroughly  learned  the  "lay  of  the  land."  He 
knew  enough  to  know  that  they  had  to  pass  through  the 
part  of  thes  house  that  was  most  in  use,  in  order  to  reach 
the  west  end.  He  was  satisfied  that  that  was  where  they 
would  find  the  prisoners,  and  events  proved  that  he  was 
right. 

Chick  led  the  way,  because  it  was  known  to  him.  Patsy 
came  next,  and  Nick  brought  up  the  rear. 

Passing  through  the  conservatory,  which  was  filled  with 
plants.  Chick  led  them  past  some  curtains,  and  they  were 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  mansion. 

From  there,  out  into  the  hallway,  past  an  open  door, 
and  toward  another,  which  was  also  open,  and  from  which 
a  stream  of  light  was  thrown  into  the  more  dimly  lighted 
hall.  - 

Voices  also  issued  from  the  open  door,  and,  listening, 
they  heard  the  silvery  but  ominous  laugh  of  the  woman 
Zel. 

Nick  stepped  in  front  of  Chick,  and  motioned  bis  com- 
panions to  wait.  Then,  prone  upon  the  floor,  he  crept  for- 
ward until  he  could  peer  into  the  room. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  general  consultation  was  being 
held  there.  There  were  two  women  present,  and  at  first 
glance  it  appeared  as  though  there  were  two  Clarita  Down- 

Both  were  exactly  alike  in  feature  ancT  in  dr-ess.  The 
closest  observer  could  not  have  told  the  difference.  When 
they  spoke  their  voices  were  also  the  same,  and  in  every 
respect  both  were  counterparts  of  Clarita,  who  at  that 
inoment  was  a  prisoner  in  some  remote  part  of  the  house. 

Besides  the  women  there  were  the  three  men  with  whom 
Nick  had  already  had  one  struggle. 

Burton  was  speaking  when  Nick  was  near  enough  to 
catch  the  words  that  were  uttered. 

It  was  only  the  last  half  of  a  sentence  that  he  caught, 
but  it  was  suggestive,  and  he  waited  for  more. 

" — dangerous  in  the  extreme,  I  tell  you,"  he  was  say- 
ing, "and  if  there  is  another  way  I  vote  for  it." 

"Bah!"  said  one  of  the  women,  in  reply,  and  instinc- 
tively Nick  knew  that  she  was  Zel,  "Where  is  the  dan- 
gevri 

"Nick  Carter  is  alive."  .    <  . 

"Do  you  think  he  can  trace  them  here?"* 
"Certainly." 
."How?" 

.  "He  has  already  made  a  shrewd  guess.    He  proved 

that  by-  "^ 

"By  sending  his  servants  here,  eh?" 
"Yes." 

"What  of  that?" 
.  "A  good  deal." 
"Bah !  it  was  only  guesswork." 
"Granted.  We  made  it  certainty." 
"How?" 

"By  capturing  the  servant." 
"We  could  not  do  otherwise." 
"No,  but  it  will  give  us  away." 
"How?" 

"Peter  will  not  return." 
"No." 


"Carter  will  know  what  keeps  him,  and  v/hy  he  is 
kept." 
"Well?" 

"That  will  make  his  suspicion  a  certainty." 
Zel  laughed. 

"Why  do  you  laugh?"  asked  Burton. 
"Because  you  are  so  simple." 
"In  what  way?" 

"My  dear  Burt,  don't  you  suppose  that  we  can  fix 
Peter?" 
"How?" 

"By  a  little  dose  of  medicine." 
"Ah!" 

"All  we  have  got  to  do  will  be  to  dose  him  and  turn 
him  loose  in  New  York." 
"I  see." 

"He  will  be  found;  his  mind  will  be  gone;  he  will  not 
know  where  he  has  been,  and  will  never  be  able  to  tell 
anything  that  has  happened.  He  will  be  sent  to  an 
asylum,  and  Nick  Carter  will  have  not  the  slightest  clew 
regarding  the  spot  where  his  wife  perished." 

"But  he  will  suspect." 

"Let  him." 

"He  will  hunt  us  down." 

"And  what  will  we  be  doing  in  the  meantime?" 

"Hunting  him  down,  I  suppose." 

"Exactly." 

"He  will  come  here." 

"I  ask  for  nothing  better." 

"If  he  comes  " 

"He  will  never  go  back." 
"You  are  a  treasure,  Zel." 
"I  am  a  winner  every  time." 
"I  believe  you  are." 
"You  know  I  am." 
"Well,  what  do  you  propose  ?"• 
"That  we  get  rid  of  the  whole  crowd  to-night."  ■ 
She  looked  significantly  at  the  doctor  as  she  spoke, 
and  Nick  saw  a  meaning  glance  exchanged  between  them. 
He  saw  through  her  schemes  in  an  instant. 
"They  will  play  into  my  hands,"  he  thought. 
And  they  did. 

"How  will  you  dispose  of  them?"  asked  Greenleaf. 

"Now,  or  after  they  are  dead?"  asked  Zel  placidly. 

"Well,  in  both  instances." 

"First  we  will  dose  them." 

"Exactly.   With  poison?" 

"Yes^"  ' 

"How  will  you  get  them  to  take  it?" 

"Easily." 

"But  how?' 

"In  the  water  they  drink,  perhaps." 

"They  may  not  drink." 

"Ah,  well,  there  is  an  easier  way." 

"How?" 

"What  matter,  so  long  as  I  accomphsh  it  ?" 

"When  will  you  do  this  ?" 

"In  an  hour  they  will  be  dead." 

"What  are  we  to  do — Spleen  and  I  ?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"No ;  go  to  bed  and  go  to  sleep.   When  you  awake  the 
work  will  be  done,  and  you  will  have  had  no  hand  in  it." 
"A  good  idea." 

"Doctor  Burton  and  I  will  attend  to  the  work  for  all 
of  you." 
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"For  all  of  us  ?" 
"Yes." 

"That  sounds  as  if- 


"As  if  I  was  letting  you  down  easily,  eh?" 

"Yes." 

"So  I  am." 

"What  rooms  shall  we  take?    I  am  tired  out." 
"The  one  you  have  had  before  and  the  one  next  to  it." 
"How  do  you  like  the  scheme,  Bell?"  asked  Burton, 
"r  leave  it  all  to  Zelma." 
"Ah ;  that's  kind  of  you." 

A  few  moments  later  the  two  men,  Greenleaf  and 
Spleen,  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  Nick,  followed  by 
Chick  and  Patsy,  hurried  back  into  the  dining  room. 

From  there  he  saw  the  men  come  out  and  ascend  the 
stairs,  and  a  moment  later  Bell  followed,  and  doubtless 
went  at  once  to  her  room. 

Then  Nick  stole  back  again  along  the  hall. 

Again  he  peered  into  the  room  where  Burton  and  Zel 
were  plotting. 

Zel  had  opened  a  small  cabinet  which  hung  upon  the 
wall  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  was  busy  selecting  phials 
from  the  shelves  that  it  contained. 

"Do  you  mean  what  you  suggested,  Zel?"  asked  Bur- 
ton. 

"Certainly." 

"You  will  kill  them  all?" 
"All." 

"Even  Bell?" 
"Even  Bell." 

"You  forget  that  she  is  my  wife." 

They  both  laughed. 

"I  will  make  you  a  widower." 

"That  will  be  nice,  but  "  ^ 

"But  what?" 

"I  won't  remain  one  long." 

"No?"  '  ' 

"No,  Zel ;  you  have  promised." 

"Good.    I  will  keep  my  word  when  you  are  ready." 
"Zel,  I  think  your  very  fiendishness  makes  me  love 
you  more  and  more." 
"Do  you?" 
"Yes."  , 

"You  had  better  not  forget  to  keep  it'  up,  then." 
"Why?" 

"I  might  serve  you  the  same  trick  that  I  am  serving 
your  wife." 

"Bah !  I  don't  fear  it." 
"Why  not?" 

"You  love  me  too  well;  I  am  too  necessary  to  you." 

"So  you  are,  Burt." 

"I  am  curious  on  one  point." 

""What  is  it?" 

"You  will  have  six  dead  bodies  in  this  house  in  the 
morning." 

"Yes,  six.  Well?" 

"What  in  the  world  will  you  do  with  them?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"Exactly — nothing." 

"But,  Zel  " 

"Well?" 

"Think  of  it!  Six  dead  bodies.  One  can't  dig  a  hole 
deep  enough  to  hold  them ;  one  can't  throw  them  into  the 
river ;  one  can't- 


'One  won't." 


"What  will  you  do?" 
"Leave  them  here." 
"But  what  of  ourselves?" 
"We  are  going  away." 
"Going  aWay  ?" 
"Yes." 
"Where?" 

"We  will  vanish."  * 
"We  will  be  pursued." 
"You  may.    I  won't." 
"Why  not  you?" 
"I  will  be  thought  to  be  dead." 
"How  so?" 

"Fool!  don't  you  see?" 
"No." 

"Isn't  Bell  supposed  to  be  dead?" 
"Yes." 

"Won't  two  women  who  look  exactly  alike  be  four, 
here,  and  won't  I  be  thought  to  be  one  of  them  ?" 

CHAPTER  V. 

BROKEN  FAITH. 

Burton  started  as  though  stung  by  a  bee  as  soon  as  tl 
full  significance  of  Zel's  words  was  realized  by  him. 
"Ah  !"  he  exclaimed.    "I  see!"  ^ 
"Do  you,  really?" 

"Yes."  "  ' 

"How  bright!" 

"I  will  be  the  only  one  known  to  have  left  herfe  alive 
"Yes." 

"And  therefore  I  will  be  "  i 

"You  will  be  more  than  ever  in  the  power  of  tl 
woman  you  love."  , 
"You  do  love  me,  Zel  ?":  i 
"Can  you  doubt  it?"  .  [ 

"But  when  I  am  hunted  as  a  murderer?" 
"When  that  happens  I  will  love  you  more  than  ever 
"Promise  me  that." 
*"I  promise." 

"You  place  me  in  a  hard  position  by  to-night's  wor 
Zel." 

"Too  hard?" 
"No,  not  if  you  ask  it." 
"I  do." 

"Then  it  is  settled." 
"That  is  right,  Burt." 
"Another  question." 
"Well?" 

"What  about  money  ?" 
"Do  you  think  that  I  would  neglect  that?" 
"No." 

"I  have  not." 
"What  have  you  done?" 

"Converted  everything  into  cash  that  I  could." 
"How  much  did  you  get?" 
"Between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand." 
"All  cash?" 
"All  cash." 

"And  you  have  it  here?" 
"Yes." 

"In  this  house?" 
"Yes." 

"About  you?" 

"Burt,  do  I  look  like  a  fool?" 
"No." 
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"Do  I  act  like  one?" 
"No." 

"Wouldn't  I  be  one  if  I  should  tell  you  where  that 
money  is?" 
"Why?" 

"Would  you  hesitate  to  take  the  game  as  well  as  the 
name  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  if  you  could  place  your  hand  upon  that 
money  you  would  not  hesitate  to  leave  me  here  a  corpse 
with  the  others." 

"Oh,  Zel,  Zel !" 

"Oh,  Burt,  Burt!    Don't  be  a  fool!"  ' 

"But  to  think  " 

"Yes,  to  think !   Don't  think.   Act !" 

"How?" 

"Help  me  do  this  work." 
^.."Willingly." 

"When  it  is  done  we  will  go  away  together,  anywhere, 
and  we  will  live  like  royalty." 

"We  will." 

While  she  was  uttering  the  last  few  words  she  un- 
corked a  little  phial  that  she  had  taken  from  the  cabinet. 

When  she  ceased  speaking  she  placed  it  to  her  nostrils, 
and  seemed  to  test  it  by  the  smell. 

Burton  was  watching  her  narrowly. 
.  She  took  the  phial  away,  and  seemed  to  consider  for  a 
moment. 

Then  she  placed  it  under  her  nostrils  again, 
"I  think  I  have  a  cold,  Burt,"  she  said. 
"Why?" 

"I  cannot  smell." 
"That  is  unfortunate." 
"Yes.   I  must  make  no  mistake." 
"For  what  ar,e  you  searching?" 
I   "A  drug  that  smell's  like  coffee." 
"Is  that  it?" 

"I  don't  know ;  I  can't  smell." 
"Perhaps  I  can  tell." 
"I  wish  you  would." 
I  "Hand  it  here." 

Ij  "Be  careful  and  don't  spill  it  on  vour  hands." 
"Why?" 

"It  would  be  worse  than  molten  iron." 
"It  would?" 

"Yes."  - 
"You  keep  terrible  stuffs,  Zel." 
"They  are  legacies  from  Doctor  Quartz." 
'  "He  must  have  been  a  devil." 
"He  was." 

"What  should  this  smell  like?" 
"Strong  coffee." 

"I  v/ill  tell  you  in  an  instant.    There  is  no  harm  in 
nelling,  is  there  ?"  ^ 
"No,  certainly  not." 

He  placed  the  phial  beneath  his  nose  and  sniffed 
rongjy. 

Instantly  he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  staggered  back, 
he  phial  dropped  from  his  grasp  to  the  floor. 
Zel  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  she  leaped  forward, 
ized  the  phial,  and  recorked  it. 

Meanwhile  Burton  was  staggering  blindly  around  the 
lom.   He  tried  to  call  out,  but  could  not. 
!  Suddenly  he  tottered,  and,  reeling,  fell  at  full  length. 
She  watched  him  for  a  moment  with  an  evil  smile  upon 
:r  face;  watched  him  until  he  ceased  to  struggle. 

I  -IS 


He  was  dead. 

"One,"  said  the  heartless  woman,  and  she  laughed 
aloud. 

Then  she  leaned  forward,  and  gazed  at  her  victim. 

"What  a  sight  Nick  Carter  will  find  when  he  comes 
here,"  she  murmured. 

"Everybody  in  the  house  will  be  dead,  even  the  servants, 
and  the  best  of  science  will  not  reveal  what  killed  them. 
I  will  be  dead,  too — that  is,  they  will  think  I  am,  for  Bell 
-and  Clarita  will  represent  Clarita  and  me.  For  once 
Nick  Carter  will  be  utterly  foiled.  His  wife  will  be  dead, 
and  he  will  think  her  murderer  dead,  too.  He  v/ill  not 
even  search,  for  he  will  consider  that  death  has  robbed 
him  of  his  revenge.  Ah,  this  is  better  than  killing  him, 
for  it  will  break  his  heart.  How  I  hate  him !  How  I 
hate  him !  Poor  Burt.  I  am  rather  sorry  for  you,  but 
I  could  not  risk  letting  you  live.  Let  me  see.  How  much 
time  have  I?" 

She  looked  at  her  watch. 

"The  time  is  ample,  but  I  must  begin  at  once.  Whom 
shall  I  visit  first?  There  are  only  a  few  left  to  do  for, 
because,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  Bell,  and  Green- 
leaf,  and  Spleen  are  already  among  the  vast  majority. 
There  only  remain  the  servants  and  the  prisoners." 

Even  Nick  shuddered  at  her  coolness  when  she  talked 
of  the  wholesale  murders  she  was  committing.  He  judged 
from  her  words  that  she  had  arranged  the  death  potion 
for  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  Bell  Burton  earlier  in  the 
night,  so  that  they  had  fallen  victims  when  they  went 
to  their  rooms. 

He  would  have  prevented  the  murders  if  he  could,  but 
there  had  been  no  chance.  All  that  he  could  do  now  was 
to  watch  the  woman,  and  prevent  her  from  doing  more 
harm.  He  thought  of  entering  the  room  at  once  and  put- 
ting the  irons  on  her.  A  second  thought,  however,  per- 
suaded him  to  wait. 

Zel  was  talking  aloud,  and  by  listening  he  was  gaining 
much  information. 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  to  go  at 
once  to  the  commission  of  the  other  crimes  that  she 
contemplated,  or  to  wait. 

Presently  she  sank  into  an  easy-chair,  and  lighted  a 
cigarette. 

For  several  moments  she  smoked  on  in  silence,  calmly 
regarding  the  body  of  the  man  who,  only  a  few  moments 
ago^iad  told  her  he  loved  her. 

"I  don't  like  to  see  that,"  she  muttered  finally. 

There  were  heavy  curtains  in  the  room,  half  concealing 
a  bookcase,  and  she  rose  and  pulled  one  of  them  down. 

She  threw  it  over  the  body  of  Burton,  and  reseated 
herself,  continuing  her  smoking  as  calmly  as  though  the 
corpse  of  her  murdered  victim  were  not  lying  at  her 
feet. 

Then  she  drew  something  from  her  bosom.  It  was  a 
little  packet.  She  undid  it,  and  disclosed  to  the  view  of 
the  detective  a  large  roll  of  bills,  a  check  book,  and  a 
bundle  of  certified  checks. 

"Here  is  the  fortune  for  which  I  have  toiled,"  she  mur- 
mured. "I  wonder  if  I  will  be  content  to  live  without 
killing  somebody  now  ?  I  doubt  it.  Murder  is  my  pastime 
—my  one  pleasure.  But  I  am  forgetting.  There  is  an- 
other package  that  I  must  investigate." 

She  went  again  to  the  cabinet  where  ,she  kept  her 
poisons. 
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Opening  it  she  drew  out  a  small  package,  carefully  done 
up  in  red  tape. 

"'Package  17— A,'"  she  read.  "I  think  I  had  better 
open  this.  It  is  the  legacy  that  Philip  left,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  contains  the  mystic  ring  and  other  things  equally  valu- 
able. Well,  I  don't  care  for  it  now.  The  fellow  thought 
that  he  had  hidden  it  where  I  never  would  find  it,  but 
he  didn't  know  me.  'Package  17— A.'  I  wonder  what 
the  '17— A'  means.  Nothing,  probably.  Ah,  well,  I  will 
leave  it  here  in  the  cabinet  until  I  have  finished  my  work. 
Then  I  will  take  it  with  me  and  examine  it  at  my  leisure." 

She  put  it  back  in  the  cabinet,  which  she  closed  and 
locked,  after  removing  another  phial,  at  which  she  glanced 
with  the  same  sort  of  fierce  fondness  that  a  tigress  dis- 
plays when  watching  her  young  at  play. 

"Now  for  the  final  coup,"  she  exclaimed,  and,  with  the 
phial  in  her  hand,  she  started  toward  the  door  behind 
which  Nick  was  concealed. 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated  whether  to  let  her  pass  or 
not. 

By  her  own  words  he  knew  that  the  men  who  had 
gone  upstairs  were  already  dead,  and  that  he  would  have 
no  opposition  in  finding  and  rescuing  his  wife  and  Clarita 
when  once  Zel  should  be  overpowered  and  a  prisoner. 

Realizing  his  power,  and  desiring  to  learn  as  much  of 
the  fiendish  woman's  plans  as  possible,  he  decided  to  let 
her  go  on,  and  to  foil  her  at  just  the  right  moment. 

Therefore,  as  she  approached,  he  drew  back. 

She  passed  him  with  no  thought  that  she  was  observed. 

Humming  an  air  from  "II  Trovatore"  as  gayly  as 
though  she  were  upon  an  errand  of  no  import  whatever, 
she  reached  the  stairs,  and  began  to  ascend. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

nick's  quickest  change. 

When  the  woman  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  still 
humming  the  air  from  "II  Trovatore,"  she  paused  and 
looked  suddenly  behind  her,  as  if  half  expecting  to  see 
the  shadowy,  spectral  form  of  her  dead  victim  hovering 
near  her. 

"Pshaw  !"  she  murmured,  and  then  moved  on  again,  still 
singing. 

If  she  had  glanced  backward  an  mstant  sooner  or  later 
she  would  have  discovered  Nick.    But  she  did  not. 

When  Zel  looked  back,  Nick  was  in  the  act  of  passing 
a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  stood  in  the  hall  at  the  end  of 
the  balustrade.  He  instantly  crouched  behind  it,  and  thus 
escaped  discovery. 

She  had  no  sooner  got  beyond  the  head  of  the  stairs 
than,  with  a  rapid,  gliding  motion,  Nick  was  after  her. 

Behind  him,  at  a  suitable  distance,  came  Chick  and 
Patsy,  for  he  had  motioned  to  them  to  follow  him. 

The  woman  Zel  went  straight  to  a  door  which  com- 
municated with  a  room  at  the  front  of  the  house.  She 
placed  her  hand  upon  the  knob,  then  she  paused  with  seem- 
ing irresolution. 

Suddenly  she  drew  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket, 
and,  with  a  quick  motion,  bound  it  tightly  around  her 
face,  so  that  her  nostrils  and  mouth  were  completely  pro- 
tected. Then  she  opened  the  door. 

But,  even  then,  she  held  one  hand  against  the  handker- 
chief, as  if  to  press  it  more  tightly  in  place,  and  so  avoid 
breathing  the  poisoned  air  vv'ith  which  the  room  she  was 
about  to  enter  was  filled. 

The  upper  hallway  was  dark.   A  faint  light  glimmered 


away  in  the  rear,  which,  however,  af¥orded_  almost  no 
illumination  at  the  point  where  Zel  was  standing. 

Thus  Nick  was  enabled  to  get  quite  close  to  her,  and 
he  was,  in  fact,  but  a  few  feet  behind  her  when  she 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  fatal  room. 

It  was  lighted,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  the 
hall,  seemed  brilliant.  It  was  the  room  which  Isabel  Dan- 
ton  occupied,  and  which  she  had  entered  alive  for  the  last 
time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  she  was  stretched,  face  down- 
ward, lifeless. 

She  had  evidently  fallen  just  as  Burton  had  fallen  in 
the  room  below,  dying  almost  instantly. 

"Two,"  muttered  Zel,  the  word  sounding  hoarse  and 
guttural  as  it  forced  its  way  through  the  handkerchief. 

"She  evidently  counts  her  victims  only  as  she  see? 
them,"  thought  Nick. 

For  a  moment  she  bent  over  the  prostrate  form  ofj 
her  counterpart,  then,  hastening  to  the  windows,^  she 
threw  them  wide  open,  thus  permitting  the  air  to  circu- 
late through  the  room  of  death. 

For  five  minutes  she  stood  thus.  Then  she  removeo 
the  handkerchief  from  her  face,  and  reclosed  the  win- 
dows. 

Returning  to  the  dead  body  she  bent  over  it,  and 
beautiful  smile  hovered  about  her  rosy  lips. 

"Aye,  you  are  beautiful,"  she  murmured,  "but  you  arc 
dead.  All  beauty  must  die,  and  some  day  I  must  follow 
you.  What  made  us  so  strangely  alike,  you  and  Clarita 
and  !?•  For  the  resemblance  between  you  and  Clarita  ] 
can  easily  account,  but  for  mine  to  you  both  there  is  no  ex- 
planation.   It  is  strange— strange— very  strange.'^ 

For  a  moment  she  remained  thus  in  silent  thought 
Then,  turning  abruptly,  she  extinguished  the  gas.  ^ 

Nick  had  barely  time  to  dart  back  along  the  hall  to  th^ 
place  where  Chick  and  Patsy  were  standing  ere  she  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  and  rapidly  approached  them,     '  v 

There  was  just  time,  however,  for  the  detective  to  giv 
instructions  for  the  furtherance  of  a  plan  which  at  thai 
moment  occurred  to  him. 

^'Chick !"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,"  replied  Chick. 

"You  can  easily  find  the  room  where  Ethel  and  Claritj 
are  confined?" 

"I  can."  ' 

"Listen,  then." 

"I  am  all  attention." 

"Isabel  Danton  is  dead !"  , 
"Where  is  she  ?" 

"In  that  room." 

"When  did  she  die?" 

"Since  she  came  upstairs.  I  want  you  to  go  to  tha' 
room,  take  the  body  of  Isabel  Danton  in  your  arms,  am 
carry  it  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Clarita  and  Ethel. 

"All  right." 

"Leave  the  body  there.    Tell  Ethel  to  place  it  m  th 
bed,  as  though  sleeping." 
"Good." 

"Also  to  fix  up  a  dummy  representing  herself  as  sleef 
ing,  too." 

"Good."  ^ 

"Then  turn  the  lights  low,  if  any  are  there,  and  conduc 
Ethel  and  Clarita  to  the  room  from  which  you  will  hav 
taken  the  body  of  Isabel.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

"Well,  rather." 

"Go  now,  for  she  is  coming." 
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"But  sugpose  she  meets  them  in  the  hall  ?" 

"She  will  not." 

"Why?" 

"I  will  see  to  that.  Go." 

All  three  concealed  themselves  upon  the  stairs  until 
Zel  had  passed  them,  walking  rapidly  toward  the  rear 
end  of  the  hall. 

Then,  with  a  quick  motion,  Nick  indicated  that  Patsy 
was  to  accompany  Chick,  and  the  two  hurried  off  to  carry 
the  well-laid  plan  into  execution. 

No  sooner  had  they  gone  than  Nick  crept  along  the 
hall  after  Zel.  He  thought  he  knew  exactly  where  she 
was  going,  and  he  was  right. 

Again  the  woman  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  handker- 
chief. Again  she  entered  a  room,  which  was  lighted  like 
the  first  one. 

There,  upon  the  floor,  were  two  bodies,  still  and  cold  in 
death.  They  were  those  of  the  lawyer,  Greenleaf,  and 
Doctor  Spleen. 

Here  also  Zel  went  through  the  same  maneuvers,  air- 
ing the  room  to  make  it  tenantable.  Then,  gazing  at  the 
corpses  of  her  victims,  she  laughed  outright. 

Presently  she  lighted  a  cigarette,  and,  between  the  flar- 
ings  of  the  match  by  which  she  ignited  it,  she  murmured : 
^  "So  must  perish  all  who  stand  in  my  way,  whether  ac- 
tively or  passively." 

For  a  moment  she  regarded  them,  and  then  she  turned 
toward  the  light.  Nick  saw  that  she  was  about  to  extin- 
guish it.  He  knew  that  her  next  move  would  be  to  go  to 
he  room  in  which  Ethel  and  Clarita  were  imprisoned. 
H.e  also  knew  that  there  had  not  yet  been  time  for  Chick 
:o  have  carried  into  operation  the  plan  which  he  had 
jutlined. 

Zel  must  be  delayed.  In  an  instant  Nick  decided  what 
o  do. 

With  one  quick  leap,  while  Zel's  back  was  turned  to- 
vard  him,  he  reached  and  seized  the  door.  Then  he 
vaited  for  her  to  extinguish  the  light.  It  was  done  an 
nstant  later. 

In  the  same  second  he  pulled  the  door  violently  shut, 
t  slammed  with  a  noise  that  could  be  heard  throughout 
11  that  massive  edifice. 

Then  silently,  and  like  a  shadow,  the  detective  re- 
reated  again  to  the  stairway.  He  had  no  sooner  reached 
:  than  the  door  opened,  and  Zel,  looking  perturbed  and 
Tightened,  sprang  into  the  hall. 

She  glanced  quickly  around  her. 

"Bah!"  he  heard  her  exclaim.  "I  wonder  if  I  am  get- 
ng  nervous.  It  must  have  been  a  draft.  And  yet,  from 
/hence  could  it  have  come  ?" 

For  a  minute  she  hesitated. 

Nick,  in  the  meantime,  was  busily  conjecturing  what 
e  should  do  to  delay  her  still  longer  from  visiting  the 
Dom  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  her  enter  yet. 

But  it  would  not  do  for  her  to  remain  in  the  hall  where 
le  then  was. 

If  she  did  so,  she  would  surely  discover  the  presence  of 
ihers,  when  Chick  should  conduct  Ethel  and  Clarita  to 
le  place  agreed  upon.  Such  a  consequence  would  en- 
rely  frustrate  Nick's  plans.  But  he  was  left  without  the 
Jcessity  of  acting. 

The  good  luck  of  the  detective  clung  to  him,  even  at  that 
oment. 

The  violent  ^slamming  of  the  door  had  evidently  un- 
irved  the  murderous  woman. 


"I  will  wait  a  little,"  she  muttered. 

And  then,  with  that  same  rapid,  gliding  motion  which 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  her,  she  started  toward  the  stairs 
where  Nick  was  crouching. 

He  retreated  rapidly. 

She  followed  him  down,  and  he,  still  avoiding  her  line  of 
vision,  darted  through  the  open  door  which  led  into  the 
darkened  room  that  he  had  first  noticed  upon  entering  the 
lower  hall,  and  which  was  next  to  the  library,  where  the 
body  of  Doctor  Burton  was  lying. 

"Will  she  return  to  the  library?"  thought  Nick. 

But  she  did  not. 

She  kept  on  through  the  hall,  and  entered  the  dining 
room  at  the  end  of  it.  There  she  speedily  procured  a 
light,  and  approached  the  sideboard. 
_  Nick  watched  her  from  the  hall.  He  saw  her  open  the 
sideboard,  and  take  therefrom  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some 
cake,  which  she  placed  upon  the  table. 

Then  she  seated  herself,  and  began  to  eat  and  drink. 

"Of  all  the  cold-blooded  devils  that  I  ever  heard  of," 
thought  N|jck,  J^this  woman  is  the  worst.  But  her*  act 
gives  me  time  for  another  little  plan." 

Leaving  her  to  enjoy  her  lunch,  he*  hurried  to  the 
library. 

It  required  only  an  instant  to  throw  aside  the  curtain 
which  covered  the  body  of  Doctor  Burton. 

"Now,  Nick,"  muttered  the  detective,  "if  there  ever 
was  an  occasion  in  your  life  for  quick  work  you  have  it 
here." 

AijjjLhe  did  work  quickly.   ,„  _ 

The  d  isguise  of  the  Irishman,  which  he  had  worn  since';; 
leaving  the  train,  disappeared  like  magic. 

^TneroonT^wa^^  and  was  brilliantly 

lighted.  The  detective  could  stand  where  he  was  and  see 
himself  in  half  a  dozen  positions  by  glancing  from  one 
mirror  to  another. 

A  moment's  earnest  study  of  the  dead  man's  face  was 
sufiicient  for  a  beginning. 

In  a  trice  Nick  adjusted  a  mustache  to  his  own  lip, 
trimmed  it,  and  waxed  the  ends  until  it  was  the  same 
shape  as  Burton's. 

Next  he  moistened  a  felt  pad  which  he  took  from  one 
of  his  pockets,  and  with  it  he  stained  his  face  to  the 
swarthy  hue  of  Doctor  Burton's  complexion. 

_  Then  he  darted  to  the  hallway,  and  peered  into  the 
dining  room. 

Zel  was  still  eating  and  drinking. 

He  returned  quickly  to  the  library,  and  continued  his 
work. 

A  wig  of  closely  cropped,  black  hair  was  placed  upon  his 
head.  Then,  with  deft  fingers,  he  undid  the  collar  and 
tie  from  the  dead  man's  neck,  and  removed  the  coat  and 
vest. 

Taking  ofif  his  own  he  donned  those  which  had  belonged 
to  Burton,  and  then,  with  a  few  quick  touches  here  and 
there,  he  stood  revealed,  a  perfect  representation  of  the 
murdered  physician. 

Concealing  his  own  costume  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
he  hastened  again  into  the  hall. 
He  was  just  in  time. 

Had  he  occupied  another  moment  he  must  have  been 
discovered,  for  Zel  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  table 
and  he  had  barely  time  to  enter  the  darkened  room  before 
she  passed  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


BURTONS  GHOST. 

The  Inuch  which  Zel  had  taken  evidently  had  replen- 
ished her  nerve  as  well  as  invigorated  her  body,  for  she 
came  out  of  the  room  with  a  smile  upon  the  beautiful 
face  which  was  such  a  contrast  to  her  nature. 

She  was,  without  doubt,  prepared  for  the  remainder  of 
her  work,  'and  did  not  propose  to  delay  longer. 

Nick  wondered  what  had  become  of  the  servants,  of 
whom  Chick  had  spoken.  Had  she  already  made  away 
with  them?  . 

The  woman  seemed  to  have  no  dread  of  mterruption. 

If  the  servants  were  still  in  the  house,  and  alive,  she 
must  necessarily  have  given  their  proximity  some  thought. 
But  she  did  not  seem  to  do  so.  Possibly  she  had  already 
murdered  them.  Possibly  she  had  dismissed  them,  and  so 
spared  their  lives. 

Nick  wondered  if  she  would  enter  the  library  again. 

He  hardly  thought  she  would,  however,  as  there  w^as 
nothing  there  that  she  required.  ,      r  t-> 

Her  act  in  throwing  the  curtain  over  the  body  of  Doc- 
tor Burton  had  convinced  him  that  she  did  not  enjoy 
gazing  upon  the  features  of  her  dead  lover,  and  he  had 
no  fear  that  she  would  discover  in  that  way  the  trick  that 

he  had  played.  r  i  a 

But,  although  she  paused  at  the  door  of  the  library  and 
looked  in,  she  did  not  enter. 

A  moment  only,  and  then  she  continued  on  her  way 
toward  the  stairs. 

Nick  glided  after  her.  He  had  less  fear  of  discovery 
now  than  before  he  had  made  the  change.  In  his  present 
character  he  knew  that  he  could  frighten  her. 

He  had  heard  enough  of  the  voice  of  Doctor  Burton  to 
imitate  it  perfectly  if  occasion  required. 

Nick  knew  that  Chick  had  had  ample  time  to  carry  out 
his  part  of  the  program,  and  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  the  woman  to  proceed  on  her  way  up  the  stairs, 
through  the  hall,  and  then  ofif  through  a  side  corridor 
which  led  to  the  west  end  of  the  building. 

Looking  back,  as  he  was  about  turning  down  the  side 
corridor,  Nick  caught  sight  of  Patsy,  skulkmg  m  the  hall. 

He  made  a  quick  motion,  which  brought  Patsy  to  him 

on  a  run.  . 

"Is  everything  all  right,  Pat?"  he  whispered. 
The  boy  nodded. 

"Tell  Chick  to  go  to  the  library." 

"Yep."  .  .     ,     J.  . 

"To  take  the  body  of  Burton  and  put  it  m  the  dining 

room,  under  a  table." 

"Yep." 

"Then  to  wait." 
"Yep." 
"Skip." 
"Yep." 

Nick  followed  Zel.  "  . 

She  went  down  the  cofridor  to  the  end.  There,  with  a 
key,  she  opened  a  door. 

It  led  into  a  room  where  a  very  dim  light  was  burn- 
ing. 

Objects  were  scarcely  discernible,  and  yet  two  beds 
could  be  seen  in  opposite  corners  of  the  room.  Both  were 
half  hidden  by  curtains.  To  one  of  them  Zel  went  on 
tiptoe.  It  happened  to  be  the  one  which  Chick  had 
placed  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Isabel. 

In  the  dim  light  Zel  could  not  see  that  the  body  was 


that  of  a  corpse.   She  could  only  see  that  it  was  the  face 
of  Clarita. 

It  was  enough. 

Zel  let  the  curtain  fall  back  into  place,  and  silently  re- 
treated. Then  she  bound  her  face  in  the  handkerchief  as 
she  had  done  before.  After  that  she  poured  into  a  saucer 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  little  phials  that  she  carried. 
Then  she  struck  a  match  and  ignited  it  It  burned  like 
oil. 

No  sooner  had  the  blaze  mounted  than  Zel  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  She  rapidly  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  while  Nick  crouched  in  the  corridor,  close 
enough  to  the  murderess  to  have  touched  her  had  he 
reached .  .QUtJlkJiandiQjdQ^  — _^-----""-~ir — 
/    "it  is  done !"  she  said,  aloud.    "Done,  and  I  am  free,\ 


with  all  that  fortune  at  my  command.    My  plans  have! 
j  worked,  and  I  have  won.  Doctor  Quartz  was  a  great  man,  1 
\  but  I  am  greater  than  he  ever  was.    Where  he  failed) 
I  I  have  succeeded.    I  was^an^fiLj^otfiiUl — Sp^SalL^^V 
^-^Ee'^EPtia'alaSgTHrHan^^  Nick  pursued  her,  down 
the  stairs  and  again  into  the  library. 

She  entered,  at  first  not  noticing  that  the  body  of  Doc-! 
tor  Burton  was  gone.         '  _    .  ! 

Suddenly,  however,  she  discovered  it  was  missing.  , 
She  paused,  and  for  the  first  time  a  deathhke  pallor 
swept  over  her  features. 

"Where  has  he  gone?"  she  breathed. 
She  looked  furtively  around  her. 

"He  could  not  go  away  himself,  because  he  was  dead, ' 
she  muttered.   "What  then?   Ah '.the  negro!   I  had  for- 
gotten him.    But  no !  he  could  not  enter  the  house,  and 
besides,  he  would  not  dare." 
She  was  frightened. 

"Perhaps  I  did  not  kill  him,"  she  said;  "perhaps— 
pshaw!  He  was  dead,  dead,  dead!  Burt!"  she  whis- 
pered ;  "Burt !" 

"Well?"  answered  a  voice  behind  her,  « 
She  wheeled  like  lightning. 

As  she  did  so  she  drew  a  revolver  and  fired  it  point- 
blank  at  the  seeming  apparition. 

The  act  was  done  as  quickly  and  as  accurately  a; 
Nick  could  have  done  it  himself.  _     ,  •  i  i 

Had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  shirt  of  mail  which  h< 
fortunately  had  on  he  must  have  been  killed  by  the  bullet 
As  it  was  he  stood  unharmed. 
Then  he  smiled, 

"No  use,  Zel,"  he  said  coolly,  in  the  voice  of  Lurtor 
"I  am  beyond  that  now." 
"Beyond  it  ?" 
"Yes ;  I  am  dead." 
"Bah!" 

"Did  you  not  kill  me,  Zel  ?" 
"Kill  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  how  are  you  here?" 

*T  am  a  spirit."  j 
"A  spirit!"  ,  , 

'Y'es;  shoot  again.    Your  bullets  pass  through  m 
They  cannot  kill  a  corpse." 

She  was  struggling  with  her  fright,  and  strugghr 

bravely. 

She  was  terrorized,  and  yet  had  too  much  nerve 
show  it, 

"Ghost  or  no  ghost,  I  will  kill  you  again!"  she  crie 
and  she  raised  the  weapon, 

Ao-ain  she  aimed  it  at  his  heart.    He  stood  unmoved. 
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She  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  apparition  only  smiled. 
"Try  again,  Zel,"  said  Nick. 

"Curse  you!"  she  cried.    "I  will  not  believe  that  you 
are  a  ghost." 
"And  yet  I  am  one." 
"Why  are  you  here?'* 
"For  vengeance." 

"Vengeance.''   Bah!    Ghosts  cannot  injure  one." 

"Do  you  not  fear  me?" 

"No." 

"I  will  make  you." 
"You  cannot."  i 
"I  will !" 

"Do  your  worst." 
"I  will  haunt  you  to  the  grave." 
"Haunt  away.   You  cannot  scare  me." 
"You  are  a  fiend." 

"Aye,  and  fiends  are  not  afraid  of  ghosts." 
"Beware,  Zel." 

"Beware  yourself !    I  am  going  to  fire  again,  and  this 
time  at  your  head !" 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

PROOF  AGAINST  BULLETS. 

In  all  of  the  varied  experiences  which  Nick  Carter  had 
been  through,  the  exhibition  of  nerve  manifested  by  the 
woman  Zel  was  the  most  remarkable  that  he  had  ever 
seen. 

There  was  every  evidence  in  her  face  that  she  did  be- 
lieve herself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  supernatural, 
and  that  she  felt  the  consequent  and  nameless  terror  which 
such  a  belief  inspires.  Yet  she  bravely  combatted  the 
fear. 

She  remained  face  to  face,  unflinchingly,  with  the 
supposed  ghost,  nor  did  she  give  way  for  an  instant  to 
the  terrible  fear  that  was  overwhelming  her. 

Twice  had  she  fired  a  bullet  at  the  apparition,  and  twice 
had  it  utterly  failed  to  have  any  effect. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  she  determined  to  make  a  third 
effort,  and  at  the  same  time  to  try  a  new  target  for  her 
skill. 

"Stand  where  you  are,  if  you  are  a  ghost,"  she  said  ^ 
coldly;  but  with  the  coldness  which  was  born  of  the  ice- 
like fear  at  her  heart.    "If  you  are  not  mortal,  my  bullet 
cannot  harm  your  head  any  more  than  your  heart.  If 
you  are  mortal,  you  will  die." 

"As  others  besides  me  have  died  to-night,  Zel?" 

She  laughed  nervously. 

"No,  not  as  they  have  died.  They  died  without  know- 
ing that  death  was  near  them,  while  you  can  see  it  now 
in  the  muzzle  of  this  revolver." 

Nick  realized  that  he  must  do  something  to  prevent  her 
from  shooting. 

He  was  about  to  leap  forward  and  end  it  all  then  and 
there  by  making  her  his  prisoner,  when  he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  raising  her  revolver. 

In  changing  his  glance,  Nick's  eyes  rested  for  the  frac- 
tion of  an  instant  upon  the  chambers. 

Brief  as  the  glance  was,  he  saw  that  the  chamber  which 
would  revolve  into  place  for  the  next  shot  was  empty. 

He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  it. 

In  an  instant  he  decided  what  to  do. 

"Wait,  Zel,"  he  said. 


"Why  should  I  wait?" 

"I  wish  you  to  take  deliberate  aim." 

"I  will." 

"Good;  I  will  count  for  you." 
"You  seem  to  enjoy  being  shot  at." 
"I  do." 
"Why?" 

"Because  every  bullet  that  you  fire,  as  well  as  every 
portion  of  poison  that  you  have  administered,  will  one 
day  recoil  upon  you,  and  but  add  to  the  tortures,  which  you 
must  endure  when  you  are  as  I  am,  dead !" 

"Bah !   Do  you  think  to  frighten  me  ?" 

"No,  you  have  proved  that  I  cannot." 

"Yet  you  insist  that  you  are  a  ghost." 

"Yes.'; 

"If  this  bullet  fails,  I  will  be  convinced." 

"I  will  count  for  you." 

"Count?" 

"Yes." 

"Count,  then." 

"When  I  say  'three,'  fire." 

"I  will." 

"Take  care  of  your  aim." 
"I  will." 

Nick  had  continued  to  talk,  because  he  had  contrived 
to  take  one  of  his  own  weapons  from  his  pocket,  unseen 
by  her,  during  the  conversation. 

He  held  it  behind  him  where  she  could  not  see  it. 

"Are  you  ready,  Zel  ?"  he  asked  then. 

"Yes." 

"You  do  not  believe  that  I  am  Burt  ?" 
"No." 

"Who  am  I,  then?" 
"I  do  not  know." 

"Who  could  have  gained  admittance  here  ?  Who  could 
have  watched  you  at  your  work?  Who  could  have  seen 
you  bend  over  the  dead  body  of  Isabel  Danton?  Who 
could  have  heard  you  laugh  over  the  corpses  of  Greenleaf 
and  Spleen?  Who  could  have  watched  you  when  you 
went  to  the  room  where  your  two  prisoners  were  confined, 
and  ignited  the  drug,  the  fumes  of  which  are  so  deadly? 
Who  could  have  done  all  this,  Zel,  but  I?  And  yet  I 
was  dead.   Do  you  believe,  now  ?" 

"No." 

"Who  then  am  I  ?" 

"There  is  but  one  man  in  all  tne  world  whom  I  fear." 
"And  who  is  he  ?" 
"Nick  Carter." 
Nick  laughed. 

"Do  you  believe  that  I  am  he?"  he  asked. 
"You  may  be." 

"Yet  I  heard  you  defy  him  to-night." 
"I  did." 

"You  do  not  think  that  I  am  Nick  Carter?" 
"No." 

"Nor  a  ghost.  Are  you  ready  to  shoot?" 
"I  am." 

"Very  well,"  said  Nick.   "Aim  at  my  forehead,  straight 
between  the  eyes,  and  when  I  say  'three,'  fire." 
"One!'; 

She  raised  the  revolver,  and  pointed  it  at  him. 

"Two !" 

Her  lips  were  firmly  set,  and  the  detective  could  see 
that  she  was  taking  careful  aim. 
"Three !" 

She  pulled  the  trigger.  - 
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There  was  a  loud  report. 

But  it  was  Nick's  weapon  and  not  hers  which  was  dis- 
charged. 

He  had  carefully  calculated  the  instant  when  she  would 
pull,  and  had  fired  then. 
The  illusion  was  perfect. 

Her  nervousness  was  so  great  that  she  did  not  know 
that  her  own  weapon  had  missed  fire. 

Yet  the  apparition  stood  there,  immovable,  and  with  a 
derisive  smile  that  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  murder- 
ous intention. 

For  an  instant  she  gazed  wide-eyed  upon  the  man  before 
her.  Then,  without  a  sound,  or  a  cry,  with  no  warning 
whatever,  she  sank  to  the  floor  in  a  deathlike  swoon. 

"Her  punishment  has  begun,"  muttered  Nick;  "but  I 
have  not  done  yet." 

He  hurried  to  the  door.  Patsy  was  lurking  in  the  hall. 
He  seized  the  boy,  and  took  him  with  him  into  the  din- 
ing room. 

Then  the  body  of  Doctor  Burton  was  quickly  pulled 
from  beneath  the  table,  where  Chick  had  placed  it. 

Again  the  detective  set  to  work  making  a  change. 
With  Patsy's  help,  he  was  enabled  to  work  much  faster. 

The  coat,  vest,  collar,  and  tie  were  replaced  upon  the 
dead  man. 

Then,  when  Burton's  body  was  restored  to  its  original 
appearance,  the  detective  quickly  bore  it  back  into  the 
library. 

He  placed  it  upon  the  floor  in  the  position  that  it  had 
occupied  before  he  disturbed  it.  Then,  throwing  the  cur- 
tain over  it,  he  went  again  into  the  hall. 

Standing  where  he  could  watch  all  that  happened  in  the 
library,  he  began  another  change,  and,  in  two  minutes  he 
was  again  the  man-of-war's  man  who  had  ridden  with 
Burton  and  Zell  upon  the  train  when  they  came  from  the 
city  to  Clifl^  Castle. 

Just  as  he  finished,  Zel  began  to  show  signs  of  return- 
ing consciousness. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around  her  wonder- 
ingly. 

Presently  she  espied,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the 
curtain  which  seemed  to  cover  the  body  that  had  so  lately 
been  missing. 

The  sight  revived  her  suddenly. 

With  a  bound,  she  was  upon  her  feet. 

Another,  and  she  reached  the  curtain,  and  seized  it. 

Then,  with  a  quick  motion,  she  snatched  it  away  from 
the  body  that  it  concealed. 

"Aly  God !"  she  cried.  "Am  I  going  mad?  Have  I  lost 
my  senses?" 

She  bent  over  the  corpse. 

She  touched  it  with  her  fingers. 

It  was  cold,  and  she  started  back,  with  a  shuddering 
cry : 

"Dead !  Quite  dead !"  she  cried.  "And  yet  I  saw  him 
standing  there  but  a  moment  ago  " 

"Was  he  a  ghost?"  she  whispered,  glancing  apprehen- 
sively around  her.    "Am  I,  indeed,  haunted?" 

Suddenly  her  fright  left  her. 

"I  am  not  hurt,"  she  cried.  "It  is  the  living  that  I 
fear,  not  the  dead." 

Then  she  laughed  loudly,  boisterously. 

"Enough  of  this !"  she  muttered.  "The  time  has  come 
for  me  to  leave.  All  are  dead  but  the  negro;  I  will  let 
him  live,  aye,  I  will  let  him  live.   He  " 


.She  happened  to  glance  toward  the  door.   There  stood 
the  very  person  of  whom  she  was  speaking. 
The  negro  was  in  her  presence. 

In  an  instant  her  hand  flew  to  the  weapon  which  had 
proved  so  futile  against  the  apparition. 

She  raised  it,  pointed  it  at  the  negro,  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

There  was  no  report. 

She  tried  again,  but  with  the  same  result. 

Then  she  threw  the  weapon  from  her,  and  brought  out 
the  poniard  with  which  she  had  meant  to  murder  Nick  in 
the  lawyer's  office. 

Grasping  it  in  her  right  hand,  she  cautiously  advanced. 

The  negro  stood  still — the  reader  knows  that  he  was  no 
other  than  Chick — there  was  no  evidence  of  fear  in  his 
attitude.   Noticing  that  fact,  she  hesitated. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  she  demanded. 

"From  the  stable,"  replied  Chick,  without  using  the 
negro  dialect. 

"How  did  you  get  here?" 

"Through  the  conservatory." 

"When?" 

"Before  you  committed  these  murders." 

"Ah  !   You  are  not  a  negro  ?" 

"No." 

"You  are  a  detective?" 

"Yes."  ' 

"You  are  Nick  Carter?" 

"No." 

"Fool!    Do  you  not  know  that  in  commg  here,  you 
have  signed  your  own  death  warrant?" 
"No." 

"You  will  never  leave  here  alive." 
Chick  smiled. 

"Why  don't  you  kill  me,  then?"  he  asked.    "You  are 
certainly  in  good  practice." 
"I  can  afford  to  wait." 

"You  are  disarmed,  except  for  that  poniard." 
"Do  you  think  so?   When  the  moment  comes,  you  will 
die,  Nick  Carter,  and  yet  I  v^'ill  not  move." 
"I  tell  you  I  am  not  Nick  Carter.  ■ 
"Bah!" 

"I  am  Nick  Carter,  Zel,"  and  the  man-of-war's  man  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway. 
"Ah !" 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  startled. 
"Well,"  she  exclaimed;  "what  of  it?'* 
"You  are  my  prisoner." 
"Ami?" 
"Yes." 

"Not  yet,  Nick." 
"You  cannot  escape." 
"I  can  and  will." 
"Not  this  evening,  Zel." 
"I  will  escape.    Neither  the  detective  nor  the  prison  is 
made  that  can  hold  me." 

"Zel,  what  have  you  done  with  Peter?" 

"Who  is  Peter?" 

"You  know  well  enough." 

"My  memory  is  bad." 

"Is  he  also  dead  ?" 

"Will  you  beheve  me  if  I  answer?" 
"Yes."  j 
"He  is  not  dead."  J 
"Where  is  he?"  '  | 
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"Where,  unless  I  liberate  him,  he  will  die  the  linger- 
ing death  of  starvation," 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  RACE  THROUGH  THE  DARK.  . 

"I  can  find  him,"  said  Nick. 
"You  cannot,"  replied  Zel. 
'T  can  try." 
"Yes,  and  fail." 
"I  never  fail,  Zel." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  for  your  wife?" 
"I  do  not  need  to  do  so." 
"You  have  found  her?" 
;^'Yes." 

"You  take  the  discovery  gently." 
"Why  not." 
"She  is  dead." 
"You  are  mistaken,  Zel." 
"I  tell  you  she  is  dead." 
"On  the  contrary,  she  lives." 
"You  lie!" 

For  reply,  Nick  turned  and  called : 
"Ethel !" 

A  moment  later  Ethel  appeared  at  the  door,  gazed 
a  moment  upon  the  scene,  and  then  silently  withdrew, 
Zel  was  speechless. 
Presently  she  spoke. 

"You  seem  to  be  able  to  conjure  up  the  forms  of  the 
dead,"  she  said  ironically. 
"Yes — in  this  case." 

"Does  he  live,  also?"  and  she  pointed  at  the  form  of 
Burton. 

"No— he  is  dead." 

"Ah,  well,  there  is  some  comfort  in  that!  Your 
wife  lives,  you  say?" 
"Yes." 

"What  of  Clarita?" 
"You  admit  that  she  is  Clarita?" 
"Of  what  use  for  me  to  deny  it?" 
"None." 
"Is  she  alive?" 
"Yes." 

"And  Isabel?" 
"Is  dead." 

"And  Greenleaf  and  Spleen?" 
^''Are  dead." 

"Indeed !    You  have  the  faculty  of  saving  those  whom 
you  wish  to  have  live,  and  permitting  others  to  die." 
Nick  did  not  reply. 

"You  think  that  you  can  convict  me  of  murder,  don't 
you  ?" 

"Certainly." 
"How?" 

"I  saw  you  kill  that  man ;  I  have  ample  proof  that  you 
killed  the  others."  ^ 
"Are  you  a  fool,  Nick  Carter?" 
"I  hope  not." 

"Where  then  is  your  proof?" 
"I  saw  the  deed." 
"I  will  deny  it." 

"An  autopsy  will  uphold  me,  Zel." 
"On  the  contrary-it  will  not." 
;'We  trifle." 

"An  autopsy  will  prove  nothing.  No  trace  of  poison 
will  be  found.    No  mark  of  violence  can  be  seen.  Tltere 


will  be  no  way  of  accounting  for  these  deaths,  exccpi 
as  an  unheard-of  coincidence  that  so  many  should  d'i( 
in  the  same  house,  on  the  same  night,  of  the  same  dis 

"And  that  is  " 

"Apoplexy." 

"Ah!   You  have  used  it  before." 
"I  have." 

She  was  standing  in  the  very  center  of  the  room,  clost 
by  the  body  of  Doctor  Burton  while  she  spoke. 

Not  once  had  she  moved  from  the  spot  where  sh( 
had  stopped  when  advancing  upon  Chick,  before  Nick  ap 
peared. 

In  every  expression  she  wore  a  wonderful  air  of  self; 
assurance,  as  though  she  felt  no  fear  of  the  men  whcj 
stood  between  her  and  the  door.  I 

Nick  could  account  for  her  manner  in  but  one  way* 
He  believed  that  she  intended  to  defy  them  until  the  last 
minute,  and  then  to  kill  herself  by  one  of  her  own  poten, 
drugs. 

But  she  had  another  reason,  and  it  was  soon  to  appear 
"We  have  talked  long  enough,"  she  said. 
"I  think  so— yes." 

"Are  you  ready  to  arrest  me,  Nick  ?" 
"Well,  it's  about  time." 
"Will  you  handcuff  me?" 
"I'll  have  to,  Zel." 
"Handcuff  a  woman?" 
"No,  a  fiend." 
"Then  do  it!" 

As  she  uttered  the  exclamation,  a  wonderful  thing  hap 
pened. 

Ere  the  last  word  had  left  her  lips,  Zel  disappeare 
through  the  floor,  dropping  so  quickly  that  she  wa 
gone  in  an  instant. 

The  portion  of  the  floor  that  had  given  way  beneat 
her  flew  back  into  place  with  a  loud  snap,  and  the  spo 
where  the  woman  fiend  had  stood  was  vacant. 

Then  they  saw  why  she  had  not  feared  them. 

She  knew  a  way  of  escape,  and  she  had  talked  only  fo 
the  purpose  of  gaining  time  in  which  to  perfect  her  plan 
after  she  should  work  the  secret  spring  which  would  le 
her  through  the  floor. 

The  instant  that  she  disappeared,  Nick  bounded  for- 
ward. 

He  fell  upon  his  hands  and  knees  near  the  spot  where 
he  knew  the  spring  must  be. 

As  he  searched,  he  gave  hasty  orders,  talking  while  he 
looked  for  the  spring. 
"Patsy !"  he  called. 
''Yep,"  said  Patsy. 
"You  know  where  the  launch  is  ?" 
"Yep." 
"Go  to  it." 
"Yep." 
"Run !" 
;Yep." 

"If  she  appears  there,  order  her  to  throw  up  her  hands. 
She  is  unarmed,  except  for  a  poniard." 
;Yep." 

"If  she  disobeys,  shoot  her." 
"Yep." 

"If  she  obeys,  keep  her  until  I  come." 
"Yep." 
"Go!" 
"Yep." 
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He  heard  a  loud  cry.    It  was  Patsy's  voice. 
"Help!  Help!   Help !"  shouted  the  boy. 
Then  came  the  faint  ripple  of  Zel's  musical  laugh,  and 

all  was  still.  ,      ,,  i      i  .  -m-  i 

"She  has  proved  too  much  for  the  boy,   thought  Nick. 
"Oh,  that  Chick  had  been  there." 

Suddenly  he  came  in  sight  of  the  launch. 
It  was  just  moving  away  from  its  moorings,  but  Vv^ith 
every  second  gaining  in  speed. 

He  dashed  down  the  slope,  and  reached  the  w^ter  s  edge 
when  the  launch  was  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  shore. 
"Halt !",  he  cried.   "Come  back,  I  will  shoot  you. 
A  loud  laugh  was  his  answer. 

He  raised  his  revolver  to  fire,  but  Zel  was  too  wary  to 
offer  herself  for  a  target.  , 

She  held  something  in  front  of  her,  and  m  the  dim 
light  Nick  saw  that  it  was  Patsy. 

The  boy  was  alive  and  struggling,  and  he  acted  as  a 
perfect  shield  for  the  woman. 

In  daylight,  Nick  would  have  fired,  but  m  the  darl<ness, 
even  with  his  wonderful  skill,  the  risk  of  hitting  Patsy 

was  too  great.  ,    u     ^  f 

"The  woman  has  the  strength  as  well  as  the  heart  ot  a 
fiend,"  muttered  the  detective.  "She  will  escape  m  spite 
of  all  that  I  can  do." 

"Shoot  her!"  cried  the  boy. 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  she  lifted  him,  still  higher  m  the 
air,  and  then  hurled  him  over  the  side  of  the  boat  mto 

the  water."  ^   .  ,  ,  .    ■  i 

As  she  did  so,  she  also  dropped  out  of  sight  mside  the 
launch,  and  was  thus  entirely  protected  from  bullets  by 

the  steel  hull.  ,    ,  . 

Nick  had  no  recourse  but  to  dash  into  the  river  to 

Patsy's  rescue. 

CHAPTER  X. 

zel's  defiance. 
The  detective  soon  brought  Patsy  from  the  river,  but 
the  launch,  meanwhile,  had  disappeared  from  view. 

He  could  still  hear  the  sound  of  its  exhaust,  and  thus 
tell  what  direction  the  woman  was  taking,  but  that  was  all. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  she  had  escaped.    Patsy  was 


He  was  gone. 
"Chick!" 
"Here!" 

"Go  to  Ethel  and  Clarita.   Stay  with  them  till  I  come." 
"Right."  ^  . 

"I  have  found  the  spring." 

"Good !"  ^  . 

He  pressed  it  even  as  he  spoke,  and  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  Zel  had  done  before  him. 
Nick  fell  about  eight  feet. 

He  alighted  upon  a  soft  mattress  unhurt,  and  m  total 
darkness.  But  his  trusty  little  lantern  was  in  his  pocket. 
He  brought  it  into  use  instantly.  With  the  gleam  of  lignt 
tliat  it  afforded,  he  found  that  he  was  in  a  portion  of  the 
tellar  beneath  the  house. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  egress  from  the  pla,ce. 
Brick  walls  surrounded  the  detective  on  every  side.  They 
seemed  to  be  solid  and  impassable. 

Zel,  however,  was  not  there.  If  she  had  got  out,  there 
must  be  a  way  for  the  detective. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  place,  Nick  flashed  his 
light  first  upon  one  side  and  then  another.  He  saw  no 
[Opening;  no  place  where  there  was  any  appearance  ot  a 

door.  . 
'    Suddenly  the  detective  espied  a  cask,  rolled  into  one 
corner  of  the  little  cellar.    He  leaped  toward  it,  and 
attempted  to  roll  it  away.    It  did  not  move. 

"The  opening  is  here,"  he  exclaimed.  _ 

With  all  his  strength  he  kicked  against  the  head  of  the 
-cask.    It  fell  away  from  his  foot  easily. 
1    Stooping  down  and  peering  through,  he  saw,  by  the 
light  of  his  bull's-eye,  that  he  had  only  to  crawl  .through 
the  empty  cask  to  get  out  of  the  cellar  he  was  in. 

To  think  was  to  act. 

He  was  through  in  a  jiffy.  Then  he  discovered  that 
he  was  in  the  main  cellar  of  the  house.  Beyond  him, 
he  saw  where  the  starlight  shone  in  through  an  open- 
ing, and  he  darted  toward  it. 

It  led  to  the  outer  air— to  the  grounds  around  Lhtt 
Castle.   There,  for  a  second  or  two,  he  paused. 

What  way  had  Zel  gone?  He  decided  quickly.  Her 
m^st  natural  course  would  be  to  go  for  the  little  launch  0:1 

'^Nick' quickly  calculated  the  time  that  he  had  spent  in  neaidy  exhauTtVd  when" Nick  brough  him  back  to  the 
following  her.   He  did  not  think  it  could  be  more  than  ten  bank. 


minutes.  .  t  -n 

"If  Patsy  has  delayed  her  two  or  three  minutes,  i  will 
be  in  time,"  he  thought,  and  he  bounded  away  through 

the  night.  .        .  ,     ,       t,  u  4- 

He  did  not  know  the  exact  location  of  the  launch,  but 
his  natural  sagacity  and  his  wonderful  power  of  reason- 
ing served  him  well.  1  •  1   r.  j  i 

Since  entering  the  house,  the  clouds  which  had  ob- 
scured the  sky  earlier  in  the  night  had  disappeared. 
Starhght  now  rendered  objects  fairly  visible. 

As  Nick  ran,  he  studied  the  topography  of  the  ground 
in  advance  of  him,  calculating  the  most  likely  place  for  the 
.  launch  to  be  moored.  . 

Once,  he  turned  a  little  to  the  right,  and  it  was  unior- 
tunate  that  he  did  so.  . 

On  he  bounded,  hastening  with  all  his  speed.  _  He  could 
see  the  water  of  the  river  glimmering  below  him. 

Down  a  steep  slope  he  ran  with  all  the  speed  that  he 
could  master.   He  reached  the  river. 

There  was  no  launch  there,  and  no  sign  of  Patsy. 
For  a  second  only,  he  paused  and  listened. 


"How  did  it  all  happen  ?"  asked  the  detective      ^  ^ 
"She  thumped  me  oa  me  head  when  I  wasn  t  lookm  . 
"You  should  have  been  looking." 
"Begob,  I  was;  in  the  wrong  way,  though. 
"Didn't  you  see  her?" 
"Divil  a  see." 

"You  thought  she  was  in  the  boat? ' 

"Yep  I  had  one  pistol  in  me  han',  an'  was  all  ready 
to  obey  orders,  whin  more  stars  than  you  could  count 
in  a  thousand  years  kim  out,  an'  I  didn't  know  a  thing 
more  till  she  held  me  up  in  front  av  her  m  the  boat. 

"You  knew,  then?" 

"You  bet."  J  TT^-u  1 

They  returned  to  the  castle  and  found  Clarita  and  lithei 

all  right  in  the  care  of  Chick. 

Fortunately,  Clarita  was  even  better  posted  than  Zel 
had  been  about  the  secrets  of  the  strange  old  house  She 
knew  all  about  the  trapdoor  in  the  library,  which  had  long 
been  an  open  secret  to  all  those  who  lived  m  the  house. 
Why  it  had  ever  been  created,  nobody  knew.  Long  be- 
fore Clarita  had  caused  it  to  be  screwed  fast,  so  that  it 
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.ould  not  work,  but  Zel  evidently  had  thought  that  it 
pight  be  convenient  some  day,  and  had  restored  it. 

How  useful  it  proved  in  her  case  has  been  already  seen. 
'  By  Clarita's  assistance,  the  hiding  place  of  Peter  was 
jound,  and  he  was  liberated.  But  the  poor  fellow  had  al- 
ready been  drugged,  and  was  a  hopeless  imbecile  from 
:ihat  time. 

j  Zel  had  escaped,  and  she  had  taken  with  her  a  great  part 
:|f  the  fortune  which  belonged  to  Clarita.  Some  of  it  was 
■1  certified  checks. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  Nick  had  been  watching  her 
.'hen  she  was  gloating  over  her  gains  in  the  library.  He 
iad  seen  the  name  of  the  bank  upon  the  checks,  and 
;  e  determined  to  visit  it  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he 
jhould  be  again  in  the  city. 

•  He  said  nothing  to  the  others  about  the  discovery  of 
ackage  "ly — A,"  but  quietly  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then, 
fter  examining  the  time-table,  and  ascertaining  that  they 
ould  just  about  catch  a  train  for  New  York,  he  had  the 
:orses  taken  from  the  stable,  and  harnessed  to  the  car- 
fiage,  and  they  departed. 

From  the  station,  Chick  was  sent  to  notify  the  proper 
ounty  authorities  of  the  condition  of  things  at  CWfi 
astle,  while  the  others  went  on  their  way  to  the  city. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  events  just  narrated, 
Jick  and  Chick  were  sitting  in  the  former's  study. 

Patsy  had  been  installed  in  Peter's  place  as  servant. 

■'Chick,"  said  the  great  detective,  "this  woman  fiend 
efies  us." 

"What  now?" 

"Look  at  this." 

He  passed  a  letter  to  his  young  assistant,  which  read  as 
jllows,: 

"Nick  Carter:  Between  you  and  me,  it  is  a  case  of 
jill  or  be  killed.  I  have  no  penchant  for  the  latter,  so  I 
S|;lect  the  former.  I  will  kill,  and  I  will  kill  you.  But 
|rst  I  have  other  killing  to  do,  for  I  well  know  that  I  can 
pake  you  suffer  more  through  those  you  love,  than  by 
pjuring  you  directly. 
l|  "I  shall  first  attack  your  wife. 

\  "You  know  what  a  threat  like  that  from  me  means. 

ii'Du  know  that  I  will  keep  my  word. 

I  "Mark  mb  well,  for  I  will  make  you  sufifer. 

I  "You  have  managed  to  beat  me  out  of  all  the  fortune 
lat  I  made  at  Clifif  Castle,  except  about  twenty  thousand 
^)llars,  which  I  fortunately  had  in  cash.    Had  I  felt  less 

Iicure,  I  would  have  had  it  all  in  cash. 
"You  have  restored  Clarita  to  her  rights.    You  have 
ised  me,  by  permitting  me  to  destroy  three  of  your 
lemies  who  would  have  helped  in  the  work  that  I  now 
ave  in  hand — your  destruction. 

!  "I  hated  you  before,  but  for  all  of  this  I  hate  you  more 
ow  than  ever.  Heretofore  I  have  devoted  my  life  to 
laking  money  ;  now  I  will  devote  it  to  filling  graves — one 
pr  your  wife,  one  for  your  assistant,  whom  you  call 
[hick,  and  one  for  you.  Heed  me,  because  I  have  sworn 
k  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  I  can  do  it. 
I  "Search  for  me — you  cannot  find  me ;  dodge  me — you 
mnot  escape  me ;  watch  over  your  wife,  she  will  become 
ly  victim. 

"When  I  get  you  into  my  power,  I  will  first  torture  and 
len  kill  you.   I  will  put  out  your  eyes ;  I  will  cut  off  your 
ars ;  I  will  brand  you  with  hot  irons ;  and  then,  by  de- 
'tees,  I  will  let  you  die. 

"Oh,  how  I  glory  in  the  anticipation  of  it  all. 
.  *'Beware  of  Zel." 


"Whew !"  ejsclaimed  Chick. 
"What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 
"Pleasant  prospects." 
"Very." 

"She  beats  'em  all." 

"Rather.  We  must  find  her.  Chick." 

"Easier  said  than  done."  •* 

"Yes,  but  it  can  be  done." 

"I  hope  so." 

"She  is  extraordinarily  acute." 
Yes. 

"And  she  will  exercise  all  her  ingenuity  to  outwit  us." 
"Sure!" 

"Therefore  she  will  take  the  simplest  way." 
"Probably." 

"Again,  she  means  what  she  says  here." 

"Without  doubt." 

"What  do  you  gather  from  that?" 

"Not  much." 

"One  fact  at  least." 

"What  is  that?" 

"She  is  in  hiding  now,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where 
we  are  sitting." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  I've  got  an  idea." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Let's  wait  for  her  to  make  a  move,  and  then  checkmate 
her." 
"No." 

"You  don't  like  that?" 
"Not  at  all." 
"What  then?" 
"We  must  find  her." 
"I'm  ready." 

"There  is  a  boarding  house  across  the  street." 
"Yes." 

"She  may  be  there." 
"By  Jove!" 

"It  would  be  like  her." 
"It  would." 

"She  will  disguise  herself  as  an  old  woman,  or  " 

"Or  a  man,  eh?" 

"A  good  thought,  Chick ;  I  would  not  wonder  if  she 
did  that  very  thing." 
"Well?" 

"Get  on  your  togs,. and  do  the  hotels;  I  will  attend  to 
the  boarding  houses  near  by." 

Without  another  word,  Chick  went  into  the  wardrobe 
room,  and  twenty  minutes  later  he  left  the  house,  dressed 
as.  a  young  man  about  town,  with  plenty  of  money  in  his 

pockets,  a_nd  time  on  his  Jiands.    ,^ 

/  Soon  afterward,  Nick  also  went  out,  but  he  left  the 
I  premises  through  the  other  street.  His  disguise  was  that 
1  of  the  Irishman,  which  he  had*  worn  for  a  short  time 
VwIiile^Cliff^ 

jPresently  Nick  rang  the  basement  bell  of  the  boarding 
house  to  which  he  had  referred  in  his  conversation  with 
Chick. 

The  cook  came  to  the  door. 

Nick  knew  her  name,  having  learned  it  from  his  own 
servants  some  time  before,  and,  by  good  luck,  he  knew 
also  from  what  part  of  Ireland  she  had  come. 

"Is  this  Biddy  McSorley,  at  all— at  all?"  he  aske ', 
when  she  opened  the  iron  grating. 
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"That's  me  name,  sure,"  she  repHed ;  "an'  who  are  you, 
I  wanter  know  ?" 

"Oi'm  Tim  Flagherty,  begob." 
"Tim  Flagherty,  is  it?" 
"That  same,  Biddy." 

"Go  long  wid  yez !  Sure,  I  don't  know  any  Tim 
Flagherty." 

"Well,  by  the  same  token,  Biddy,  I  kim  from  the  same 
place  in  the  ould  counthry  that  you  did,  so  Oi  did,  an' 
yer  brother  Moike — do  ye  moind,  Moike  ?" 

"Sure  Oi  moind  me  own  flish  an'  blood." 

"Will,  Moike  sez  to  me,  sez  he,  Tim,  begob  Oi  have  a 
swate  sister  foreninst  the  wather ;  an',  Biddy,  he  bade  me 
look  fur  you  whin  Oi  landed,  an'  tell  ye  the  news,  an  " 

"Come  in,  Tim;  don't  be  afther  standin*  there  talkin' 
family  saycrets.   Whin  did  ye  come,  sure?" 

"Oi  landed  lasht  noight,  begob." 

"An'  how  did  ye  foind  me?" 

"Oi  axed.  Sure,  it's  a  swate  face  ye  have,  Biddy,  an' 
by  the  same  token,  divil  a  boite  to  ate  have  Oi  had  sence 
Oi  left  the  bo-at." 

" Arrah,  arrah !    Sure,  an'  are  yez  hungry,  Tim  ?" 

"Oi  am,  Biddy." 

"What  will  yez  ate,  Tim?" 

"Whatever  yez  have  handy  loike,  Biddy." 

"Some  poy,  Tim?" 

"I  will,  Biddy." 

"An'  some  coffee,  Tim?" 

"God  bless  ye,  Biddy.  It's  a  dear  friend  to  the  hungry 
man  yez  are,  sure !  Faith,  but  that's  foine !  Jest  kape 
yer  oye  on  me  whoile  Oi  ate,  'r  begob  Oi'll  swalley  the 
plate,  too,  so  Oi  will." 

"Niver  moind  the -plate,  Tim." 

"Oi  won't,  Biddy." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

QUICK  WORK. 

"Biddy,  Oi  had  an  adventure." 
"Yez  did?" 
"Oi  did." 

"Phwat  was  it,  sure?" 
"Wid  a  stranger." 
"Indade  1" 

"Yes,  an'  the  stranger  came  to  this  house." 

"The  new  boorder,  mebby." 

"That  same."  ^ 

"Bad  cess  to  him,  Tim." 

"Amen,  Biddy." 

"Whin  did  he  come  here  to  boord,  sure?" 
"Yisterday." 

"Mebby  'tain't  the  same,  Biddy." 
"Was  he  young?" 
"He  was." 

"Wid  a  little  hair  on  Ris  upper  lips,  sure,  loike  wan  o' 
thim  judes?" 
"That  same." 

"Begorra,  it  must  be  him,  Tim." 
"There's  wan  way  Oi  kin  till,  Biddy." 
"How,  Tim?" 

"Have  yez  heard  him  laugh?" 

"Sure.  Oi  have  that  same.  Whin  anything  goes  wrong, 
he  laughs,  an'  by  the  powers,  wan  feels  as  though  a  snake 
or  a  worrum  was  crawlin'  down  wan's  back." 

"That's  him,  Biddy.    Is  he  in?" 

"Oi'll  ax  Mary." 


"Who's  Mary?" 
"The  oopstairs  girrul." 
"Ax  her." 

Biddy  soon  returned  with  the  information  that  the  new 
boarder  was  in  his  room. 

"Thin  Oi'll  go  OOP,"  said  Nick.  , 
"Yez  can't,  Tim." 
"Why,  Biddy?" 
"Oi'd  lose  me  place." 

"Whisht,  Biddy.    Sure  he  promised  me  ten  dollars  avi: 
Oi'd  kim  an'  see  him  wid  an  answer  to  the  note  he  gu\ 
me.    Oi  have  the  answer  in  me  pocket,  an'  half  av  the 
tin  dollars  is  yourn,  Biddy." 

"Don't  let  anybody  see  ye  goin'  oop,  Tim." 

"Trust  me,  Biddy.   Which  room  is  it,  sure?" 

"Top  flure,  front." 

■  "All  right,  Biddy.  Oi'll  tell  ye  about  Moike  whin  Oi 
come  down  wid  the  coin." 

Then  Nick  hurried  up  the  stairs. 

He  reached  the  top  floor,  and  going  directly  to  the  dooi 
of  the  front  room  attempted  to  throw  it  open. 

It  was  locked. 

With  one  push  he  burst  it  from  its  fastenings,  anc 
stepped  into  the  room.  ' 

There  was  a  person  there,  and  one  glance  satisfiecl' 
him  that  it  was  Zel. 

She  was  attired  in  the  costume  of  a  man,  but  her  fac^ 
was  not  disguised. 

Believing  herself  free  from  interruption  she  had  lai. 
aside  the  false  mustache  and  her  coat.  ' 

When  the  detective  first  tried  the  door  she  was  sittin| 
in  her  shirt  sleeves,  smoking  a  cigarette.  j 

When  he  burst  it  open  she  leaped  to  her  feet,  and  ai 
he  entered  she  quickly  placed  a  small  bulb,  covered  wit^ 
tinfoil,  between  her  teeth,  and  held  it  there. 

She  knew  instinctively  who  was  breaking  into  her  room 

"Good  morning,  Zel,"  said  Nick,  in  his  natural  voice 
"We  meet  again." 

She  only  smiled,  still  holding  the  bulb  between  h© 
teeth. 

"What  have  you  there?"  asked  Nick,  catching  sigh 
of  it. 

"Poison,"  she  managed  to  articulate  without  lesseninj 
her  hold  upon  the  bulb  with  her  pearly  teeth.  "If  yoi 
come  one  step  nearer  I  will  swallow  it."  ' 

"Do  so.  I  am  not  here  to  make  terms,  but  to  take  yOl 
from  this  room,  dead  or  alive." 

"Then  it  shall  be  dead."  I . 

"So  be  it!" 

As  Nick  spoke  he  stepped  forward,  having  taken  a  par  , 

of  handcuffs  from  his  pocket. 

Instantly  Zel  bit  the  bulb  in  half,  and  swallowed  it. 
Then  she  fell  back  into  the  chair  behhid  her.  ,1 
Her  head  sank  forward,  and  Nick  thought  that  slv  , 

would  fall  to  the  floor.  V 
But  instead  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  straightened  u[  " 
Then  she  laughed,  the  same  merry  but  chilling  laug!  [ 

that  he  knew  so  well.  if 
"The  poison  doesn't  work,  does  it,  Zel?"  asked  Nick,  iu, 
"It  will."  -  It 

"When?"  _  •  : 

"In  five  minutes  I  will  be  a  corpse,  and  you  will  b 

cheated  of  your  revenge."  V 
"Do  you  mean  it,  Zel  ?" 
"I  do." 

'The  poison  will  kill  you  in  five  minutes?" 
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"Yes." 

"Have  you  anything  to  confess  before  you  die?" 
"No." 

"Nor  to  say?" 
"Yes,  much." 
"Speak,  then." 
"I  am  dying." 
"So  you  said." 

"Living,  I  hate  you  and  yours." 
"I  don't  doubt  it." 
"Dead  I  will  haunt  you."  ■ 
"Bah !" 

"I  will."  ^ 

"I  taught  you  to  believe  in  ghosts,  Zel." 

"You  taught  me  ?" 

'Yes." 

"How?" 

"I  was  the  ghost  of  Burton." 
"You !" 
"Yes,  L" 

"Nick  Carter,  is  that  the  truth?" 
"It  is." 

"You  never  lie?" 
"Never." 

"Then  I  did  not  see  Burton's  spirit?" 
"No.  You  saw  me." 
"Why  didn't  my  bullets  kill  you  ?" 
Nick  explained.  ' 

"You  have  done  me  a  favor,"  she  said,  when  he  fin- 
hed. 

"How?" 

"I  thought  it  was  Burton's  ghost." 

"You  were  deceived." 

"You  will  not  be." 

"Nonsense,  Zel." 

"I  repeat:   I  will  haunt  you." 

"If  you  can." 

"I  can  and  will." 

"Try  it." 

"Listen." 

"I  am  listening." 

"Living,  I  wovild  have  followed  you  to  the  grave." 
"Perhaps." 

"I  would  have  carried  out  every  threat  named  in  my 
Itter." 
"Perhaps." 

"Dead,  I  will  do  it  also." 

"You  would  if  you  could,  I  do  not  doubt." 

"I  can  and  will." 

"Oh,  all  right.    I'll  look  for  your  ghost." 
"You  will  see  it." 

"Four  minutes  have  gone,  Zel ;  I  am  waiting  to  see  you 
e." 

"The  poison  has  begun  to  do  its  work.    In  a  minute  I 
11  be  dead.  Remember  what  I  have  said  to  you." 
"I  will  remember." 

Her  face  flushed  red,  and  then  ashen  pale. 

For  a  moment  she  closed  her  eyes.    Then  she  opened 

em  again  and  looked  up  into  Nick's  face,  and  laughed. 

That  was  the  last  effort,  for  with  the  laugh  frozen  on 

;r  face  she  toppled  from  her  chair  to  the  floor. . 

Nick  remembered  a  trick  that  Doctor  Quartz  had  once 

ayed  in  order  to  escape  from  prison,  and  he  determined 

at  Zel  should  not  outwit  him  in  the  same  way. 

From  the  moment  that  Zel  died  until  she  was  consigned 


to  the  grave  and  covered  over  with  six  feet  of  earth,  Nick 
had  her  body  watched. 

He  himself  saw  it  placed  in  the  coffin ;  he  saw  the  lid 
screwed  down.  He  saw  the  pine  box  which  incased  the 
coffin  put  on  and  fastened. 

More,  he  followed  it  to  the  grave,  and  saw  it  buried, 
and  he  lingered  there  until  the  grave  was  filled. 

Even  then  he  did  not  relax  his  vigilance,  for  he  knew 
the  potency  of  the  drugs  which  she  had  learned  how  to 
use  of  Doctor  Quartz,  and  he  knew  the  skill  with  which 
she  used  them. 

For  seven  days  he  caused  the  grave  to  be  watched,  and 
then,  satisfied  that  she  was,  indeed,  dead,  he  abandoned 
his  suspicions. 

"Package  17 — A"  was  found  to  contain  a  history  of 
the  Downing  family,  as  well  as  the  mystic  ring  which 
Clarita's  father  had  given  her. 

The  history  included  that  of  the  mothers  of  Clarita 
Downing  and  Isabel  Danton,  and  revealed  the  secret  of 
the  family  feud  which  had  brought  about  so  much  trouble. 

Long  years  before,  the  mothers  of  the  two  girls  had 
loved  the  same  man — Clarita's  father.  Strangely  enough, 
Isabel's  father  had  loved  Clarita's  mother,  and  not  the 
woman  he  married. 

Neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  of  Isabel  ever  for- 
got their  disappointment,  and  the  time  came  when  they 
confessed  it  to  each  other.  Then  began  the  series  of  mis- 
fortunes which  culminated  in  the  scenes  of  this  story. 
.  Isabel  was  early  trained  to  plot  against  Clarita,  and  with 
what  success  we  have  seen. 

Zel,  coming  upon  the  scene  and  so  strangely  resembling 
the  cousins,  succeeded  in  making  a  tool  of  Isabel,  and 
drugging  her  into  partial  insanity.  She  pretended  that 
Isabel  was  dead,  and  worked  her  schemes  successfully, 
until  Nick  Carter  came  upon  the  scene. 

Clarita  Downing  was  restored  to  all  her  rights  and 
property.  She  sold  Cliff  Castle  at  the  first  opportunity, 
for  that  place  filled  her  with  horror. 

Well  it  might. 

THE  END. 

In  most  of  the  .Nick  Carter  stories,  the  reader  finds 
him  in  pursuit  of  one  or  more  criminals.  In  the  next 
issue  of  this  weekly — Number  784,  to  be  published  on 
January  6th — he  will  be  seen  on  the  defensive,  the  ob- 
ject of  attack  of  "The  Thirteen,"  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  those  friends  of  Doctor  Quartz  who  were 
sworn  to  punish  the  detective  for  his  activities  against 
their  former  chief.  The  story  is  entitled,  "A  Prisoner 
of  the  Tomb ;  or,  Nick  Carter's  Greatest  Peril."  From  the 
first  page  to  the  last  it  is  filled  with  situations  so  extraor- 
dinary that  it  must  rank  for  many  years  as  one  of  the 
most  forceful  detective  stories  ever  written. 

r---—-——--—^^   — _ — ^ — _ 

YOUTH  MUST  BE  SERVED.' 

"The  curse  of  modernity  has  stricken  even  our  chil- 
dren," said  a  millionaire,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Europe.  One  of  my  travel- 
ing companions  was  a  New  York  lawyer.  He  has  two 
little  children — a  boy  and  a  girl  of  nine  and  eleven  years 
— and  these  children  had  expressed  a  resolve  to  meet 
the  boat,  no  matter  at  what  hour  it  might  arrive.  He, 
however,  had  written  that  they  were  on  no  account  to 
do  so. 

"But  when  we  disembarked  at  midnight,  at  Hoboken,' 
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there  were  the  man's  two  children,  waiting.    As  they 

flung  themselves  into  his  arms,  he  said: 

'But  didn't  I  tell  you  ' 

"The  boy,  however,  tugged  at  his  hand,  and  said : 

"  'Oh,  papa,  hurry  up !    There's  no  time  to  waste  in 

scolding.  The  taxi's  up  to  seventeen  dollars  now !'  " 


them 
place 


overheard  the  dialogue  which  had  just  taken  [ 


His  First  Assignment. 

By  CHARLES  AGNEW  MACLEAN. 

(A  Two-part  Story— Part  I.) 

CHAPTER  L 

THENEWCUB 

"He's  waiting  outside  now.  I  told  him  that  you  weren't 
in,  but  he  said  that  he  knew  better,  and  that  you  would 
see  him  as  soon  as  you  read  this  letter." 

The  office  boy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  undesirable 
people  out  of  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
verse, threw  the  note  on  the  city  editor's  desk,  and  smiled 
knowingly  as  the  city  editor  read  it. 

He  had  a  pretty  good  idea  that  the  young  man  who  had 
handed  him  the  note  was  looking  for  a  position  as  a  re- 
porter on  the  Universe.  He  had  also  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  sort  of  reception  he  would  receive  from  the  city 
editor. 

Both  these  ideas  happened  to  be  correct.  The  city  editor 
muttered  under  his  breath  after  he  had  read  the  letter, 
and  tossed  it  over  to  his  assistant,  a  pale  young  man  who 
presided  at  a  desk  at  his  side,  piled  high  with  newspapers 
and  clippings. 

"Another  young  cub  that  I'm  expected  to  lick  into  a 
newspaper  man,"  he  growled.  "They  must  think  that 
I'm  running  a  kindergarten  instead  of  a  newspaper.  What 
shall  I  do  with  this  fellow  ?" 

"Tell  him  that  we  have  all  the  men  we  need." 

"That  won't  do.  That  letter  comes  from  a  man  who 
has  given  me  a  good  many  big  stories,  and  who  could  do 
me  a  good  deal  of  harm  if  he  wanted  to.  I  want  to  keep 
on  the  right  side  of  him,  and  this  fellow — what's  his 
name?" 

"William  Andrews,  seventeen  years  old,  no  money,  and 
just  through  school,"  said  the  assistant  city  editor,  con- 
sulting the  letter. 

"William  Andrews,  eh  ?  Well,  probably  William  is  the 
fool  of  the  family,  who  is  too  big  a  chump  to  earn  his 
living  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  so  they  unload  him  on 
me.  I've  had  fellows  like  that  sent  to  me  before.  Every 
one  was  a  bigger  fool  than  the  last.  They  seem  to  think 
that  this  is  some  kind  of  a  charitable  institution  for  the 
education  of  idiotic  kids." 

The  city  editor  was  in  an  irritable  humor,  and  he  lapsed 
off  into  another  half-muttered  string  of  imprecations. 

"Why  don't  you  give  him  a  job,  a  d  then  set  him  to 
work  on  a  hard  assignment,  one  that  will  sicken  him 
with  the  business  before  he  gets  through  with  it  ?  Then 
he'll  quit  of  his  own  accord,"  said  the  assistant  city  editor. 

The  city  editor  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

"Show  him  in,  Dan,"  he  said  to  the  office  boy. 

It  was  just  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  offices 
in  the  gilt  dome  of  the  Universe  Building  were  crowded 
with  reporters  who  were  waiting  to  get  their  assignments 
for  the  day. 

They  were  all  watching  the  city  editor,  and  many  of 


In  consequence,  there  were  a  dozen  half-smiling  faces 
turned  toward  him,  when  Willie  Andrews  entered  the  edi- 
torial rooms  and  walked  up  to  the  flat-top  desk  where  the 
city  editor  sat. 

It  was-  his  first  entry  into  a  newspaper  office,  and  the 
bustle  and  noise  caused  by  typewriters  and  telegraph  in- 
struments nearly  deafened  him. 

"I  wonder  what  they  are  all  grinning  at,"  he  thought 
and  he  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

The  crowd  of  men,  all  much  older  than  himself,  and  al 
staring  at  him,  made  him  feel  awkward  and  ungainly 
he  sat  down  in  the  chair  that  had  been  placed  for  him  be- 
side the  city  editor's  desk. 

"Good  morning.  Take  a  chair,"  said  the  editor  abruptly 
"I  have,  read  your  letter,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  z 
chance.  I  want  to  tell  you  right  at  the  start,  that  it  is  the 
very  hardest  life  a  man  can  adopt.  If  I  had  my  life  t' 
live  over  again,  I  would  rather  be  a  bootblack  or  a  trucl 
driver  than  a  newspaper  man." 

The  editor  paused  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words.  The 
boy  smiled  politely,  but  did  not  speak.   The  editor  was  : 
little  disappointed  at  this,  for  he  had  hoped  to  frighten  hia 
at  the  start.  i| 
"I  am  going  to  send  you  on  your  first  assignment  thi< 
morning,"  he  went  on,  "and  it  is  a  very  important  one 
This  is  your  first  piece  of  newspaper  work,  and  I  wan 
to  warn  you  before  you  start  out  that  if  you  come  bad 
without  a  story  you  will  lose  your  position.    You  havt 
heard  of  Cornelius  Kelly,  the  banker?" 
"Yes,  the  well-known  millionaire." 
The  city  editor  picked  up  a  small  clipping  from  hi 
desk. 

"A  report  has  been  printed  in  the  official  organ  of  thi 
Knights  of  Labor,"  he  said,  "to  the  effect  that  Kelly  waj 
the  cause  of  the  last  big  panic  in  Wall  Street,  thereby  ruin 
ing  hundreds  of  honest  men,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  ii 
jail  for  robbery.  I  want  you  to  put. this  charge  right  u] 
to  him,  and  ask  him  what  he  has  to  say  about  it." 

Two  reporters  seated  near  by,  snickered  audibly. 

"The  old  man  wants  to  get  rid  of  him,"  said  one ;  "i 
the  kid  ever  talks  like  that  to  Kelly,  they'll  have  to  carr; 
him  away  in  an  ambulance." 

Willie  Andrews  could  not  catch  the  words,  but  he  kne\ 
that  he  was  being  laughed  at.  He  glanced  at  the  cit 
editor,  who  was  frowning  darkly.  The  assistant  had  co\ 
ered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  was  shaking  as  thong 
with  suppressed  laughter. 

The  boy  was  inexperienced  "in  the  newspaper  bt 
ness,  but  he  had  plenty  of  good  horse  sense,  and  ^ 
knew  that  the  city  editor  was  making  a  fool  of  hi! 
He  knew  that  Cornelius  Kelly  was  a  man  who  always 
nied  himself  to  reporters,  and  who  could  be  seen  only 
his  personal  friends.  He  knew  that  the  assignment  ^ 
had  been  given  was  almost  impossible  of  performance.' 

His  first  impulse  was  to  walk  out  of  the  office  withoi 
a  word,  but  he  had  too  much  grit  in  him  to  give  up  h 
new  career  so  readily. 

He  controlled  himself,  and  looked  steadily  at  the  cii 
editor,  although  his  quick  wits  told  him  that  everybod 
within  earshot  was  laughing  at  him. 

'Y^ou  will  find  Mr.  Kelly  either  aboard  his  steam  yach 
the  E!sa,  or  at  his  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue,"  directe 
the  editor  curtly. 

"Very  good,  sir." 
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Willie  took  the  clipping  from  the  city  editor's  hand, 
picked  up  his  hat,  and  started  for  the  door.  He  was  mad 
clear  through,  and  felt  like  hitting  right  and  left  at  the 
smiling  faces  he  saw  around  him. 

With  his  face  burning,  and  his  head  held  high,  he 
walked  across  the  room,  stumbling  over  two  or  three 
chairs,  and  finally  reached  the  door. 

He  had  come  to  the  office  that  morning  with  high 
hopes  of  making  a  success  as  a  Universe  reporter.  Now, 
he  felt,  as  he  went  down  in  the  elevator,  that  he  had  been 
beaten  at  the  very  outset. 

If  he  had  been  younger,  he  would  have  burst  into  tears, 
but  he  was  too  much  of  a  man  for  that.  He  ground 
his  teeth  together,  and  clenched  his  fists  hard. 

•'They've  sent  me  out  on  a  story  that  I  know  I  can't 
get,  just  to  make  a  fool  of  me,"  he  thought,  "but  I'll 
show  them.  I'll  see  that  millionaire  if  I  have  to  break 
my  neck  to  do  it,  and  I'll  just  force  them  to  give  me  a 
place  on  their  paper." 

When  he  left  the  elevator,  and  went  out  into  the 
crowd  on  Park  Row,  the  flush  had  gone  from  his  lean, 
brown  face.  His  lips  were  set  in  a  firm,  hard  line,  and 
there  was  a  determined  expression  about  his  eyes  that 
made  him  look  years  older  and  an  entirely  different  per- 
son from  the  awkward  boy  who  had  been  laughed  at  in 
the  newspaper  office  upstaii-s. 

In  the  bustle  and  throng  of  the  street  the  feeling  of 
confusion  and  disappointment  left  him  somewhat.  Every- 
body he  saw  was  busy  and  hustling,  and  he  began  to  feel 
in  his  veins  the  throbbing  energy  of  the  great  city. 

He  bought  a  morning  newspaper,  and  boarded  a  Madi- 
son Avenue  car  going  uptown.  On  his  way  up  he  scanned 
the  columns  of  the  paper. 

It  was  his  first  assignment,  and  he  looked  eagerly  for 
some  reference  to  Cornelius  Kelly.  He  thought  that  if 
he  learned  a  little  about  the  banker  he  might  know  how 
to  approach  him  best. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  paper  to  help  him,  however, 
and  so  he  started  in  to  read  the  general  news  of  the  day. 

The  first  column  on  the  front  page,  the  place  of  most 
honor  aj^d  importance  on  a  daily  newspaper,  was  filled 
with  an  account  of  a  row  that  had  occurred  the  day  be- 
fore in  a  small  hotel  at  Brighton  Beach.  It  was  a  de- 
cidedly interesting  story  of  a  strange  young  man  who 
had  wandered  into  t\ie  hotel  the  day  before  and  started 
a  free  fight  in  the  barroom.  The  young  man  was  evidently 
well  able  to  take  ,^are  of  himself,  for  he  had  laid  out  the 
bartender  and  several  others  before  he  left.  It  was  dis- 
covered after  he  had  gone,  that  three  thousand  dollars 
had  been  stolen  from  the  hotel  safe. 

It  had  been  left  open  by  the  bartender,  who  had  opened 
it  to  cash  a  check  just  before  the  trouble  began.  The  story 
wound  up  by  saying  that  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
young  fellow  who  had  started  the  fight  had  taken  the 
money.  Nobody  had  the  faintest  idea  as  to  the  identity 
of  this  mysterious  young  man,  and  he  had  made  his  es- 
cape so  promptly  that  the  police  had  very  little  hope  of 
running  him  down. 

Willie's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  read  the  story. 

"There's  the  kind  of  a  story  I  would  like  to  write," 
he  thought;  "a  good,  lively  yarn  like  that.  It  would  be 
a  fine  job  for  a  feUow  to  find  out  who  that  young  man 
was," 

r  Then  he  thought  of  the  discouraging  outlook  on  his 
own  story,  and  his  face  fell. 


CHAPTER  II. 

UNDER    FALSE  COLORS. 

The  new  reporter  received  a  very  chilly  reception  from 
the  footman  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  house  of  Cornelius  Kelly, 
but  managed  to  learn  from  him  that  the  banker  was 
aboard  his  yacht. 

He  went  to  the  anchorage  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  at  Thirty-fourth  Street.  There  was  a  small  fleet  of 
white-hulled  yachts  there.  It  took  Willie  nearly  an  hour 
to  find  out  that  the  Elsa,  Kelly's  yacht,  was  not  among 
them. 

He  went  next  to  the  other  anchorage  of  the  club,  at  the 
foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

There  were  only  a  few  boats  there — two  or  three  small, 
white  ones,  and  one  great,  black  one  with  the  square  rig 
of  a  bark  and  a  tangle  of  rigging  that  showed  that  her 
sails  were  made  for  use  as  well  as  ornament. 

The  boy  in  the  yacht-club  station  on  the  dock  at  the 
foot  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  pointed  out  the  big  yacht  as 
the  Elsa. 

Willie  asked  him  how  he  could  get  out  to  it,  and  the 
boy  shook  his  head. 

"There  are  no  boats  here  to  take  you,"  he  said.  "You 
should  have  sent  word  to  your  friends  so  that  they 
could  know  when  you  were  coming,  and  send  ashore  for 
you.   That's  the  way  they  generally  do  here." 

WilHe  was  well  dressed,  and,  moreover,  was  a  rather 
nice-looking  young  fellow. 

The  boy  evidently  took  him  for  a  friend  or  relative 
of  Cornelius  Kelly.  It  never  entered  his  head  that  a 
young  reporter  would  try  to  get  aboard  the  banker's  pri- 
vate yacht  to  interview  him. 

Willie  made  no  attempt  to  undeceive  him.  He  was  de- 
termined to  get  aboard  the  yacht  and  see  the  banker  if 
he  had  to  swim  for  it.  He  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the 
dock  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  boatman  anywhere  about, 
but  there  was  not  a  rowing  boat  in  sight,  except  those 
that  hung  from  the  davits  of  the  yachts  at  the  anchorage. 

Then  he  stood  on  the  end  of  the  dock,  and  looked  across 
the  glittering  water  at  the  Elsa.  He  noticed  that  a  boat 
was  being  lowered  from  the  davits  at  the  stern,  and  he 
saw  several  white-clothed  men  clambering  into  it.  Then 
oars  shot  out  from  either  side  of  the  skiff,  and  it  started 
over  toward  the  dock  on  which  he  stood. 

There  were  four  men  in  the  boat,  and  Willie  watched 
them  pulling  hard  against  the  tide  which  was  running 
very  swiftly.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  and  finally 
the  boat  brought  up  with  a  bump  directly  below  him. 
The  oars  were  shipped,  and  the  man  in  the  bow  climbed  to 
the  dock,  painter  in  hand. 

He  was  a  Swede,  and  his  china-blue  eyes  wandered 
vacantly  about  until  they  fell  on  the  figtire  of  Willie, 
who  was  just  thinking  what  he  would  say  to  him.  Then 
they  lit  up  with  an  expression  of  relief,  and  the  Swede 
walked  over  toward  Willie. 

"Was  you  the  yentleman  to  go  aboard  the  Elsa?" 

He  waved  his  hand  out  in  the  direction  of  Kelly's 
yacht  as  he  asked  the  question. 

Willie  did  not  have  much  time  to  think.  In  fact,  he 
had  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  started  to  get  into 
the  boat  before  he  thought  anything  in  particular.  He 
had  been  set  upon  boarding  the  yacht  at  all  hazards,  and 
the  sailor's  question  offered  a  providential  chance,  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away. 

Seated  on  the  velvet  cushion  in  the  stern  of  the  skiff, 
and  holding  the  tiller  ropes,  he  had  abundant  time  to  think 
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over  things  while  the  four  Swedes  tugged  their  way  back 
to  the  Elsa. 

He  expected  to  be  bundled  back  on  shore  without  the 
slightest  ceremony,  but  he  maintained  an  undisturbed  ap- 
pearance when  the  skiff  finally  scraped  alongside  the  black 
hull. 

"I  wonder  who  I'm  supposed  to  be,  and  what  on  earth 
I'll  say  ?"  he  muttered,  as  he  climbed  up  the  ladder  to  the 
deck. 

He  hesitated  a  little  just  before  he  reached  the  top. 

"I  suppose  they'll  spot  me  in  a  minute,  and  throw  me 
overboard,"  he  thought,  "but  here  goes  to  beard  the  lion 
in  his  den." 

He  sprang  to  the  deck,  and  stepped  in  under  the  awning 
that  covered  the  after  part  of  the  ship.  There  was  no 
lion  there  to  beard,  but  instead,  there  was  a  girl,  evi- 
dently about  his  own  age,  and  dressed  in  white  down 
to  her  shoes.  She  looked  straight  at  him,  as  he  stood 
before  her,  but  there  was  not  the  faintest  vestige  of  sur- 
prise on  her  face.  On  the  contrary,  she  wore  a  broad 
smile,  and  advanced  to  Willie  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched. 

'T  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said,  "we  were 
just  going  off  without  you.  I  saw  you  on  the  dock,  and 
sent  the  boat  ashore  for  you." 

"You  did,  did  you?"  thought  Willie.  "I  wonder  who 
I  am,  anyway." 

He  did  not  say  this  out  loud.  He  did  not  say  anything 
at  all,  but  grasped  the  small  outstretched  hands,  and  re- 
ceived a  hearty  squeeze  that  sent  the  blood  tingling 
through  his  veins. 

"I  am  Suzanne,  you  know,'*  she  said,  "and  I've  been 
just  crazy  to  meet  you.  The  last  time  you  were  on  the 
yacht  I  was  at  school.  It  seems  a  long  time  ago, 
doesn't  it?" 

Willie  said  that  it  did,  and  wondered  whether  he  were 
really  awake  or  not. 

"You  have  heard  Dick  speak  of  me  lots  of  times,  of 
course." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Willie.  Then  he  started, 
for  he  felt  the  steady  throb  of  machinery  and  the  yacht 
trembhng  under  him. 

He  looked  toward  the  shore,  and  saw  it  slowly  slip- 
ping past  him.   The  yacht  had  started  downstream. 

"Why,  we  are  moving,"  he  said.  This  was  a  little  too 
much  for  his  composure,  but  the  girl  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice anjrthing  strange  in  his  manner. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  told  'em  to  go  ahead  as  soon  as 
you  got  on  board.  I'm  captain  here  now.  Father  will 
come  aboard  at  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  down  in  Bay 
Ridge.   Won't  you  sit  down  ?" 

Willie  sank  into  one  of  the  cushioned  wickerwork 
armchairs  which  were  scattered  about  the  deck.  He 
thought  that  the  less  he  said  the  less  likely  he  was  to  give 
himself  away,  and  in  spite  of  his  bewilderment  he  had' 
made  up  his  mind  to  stay  on  the  yacht  until  he  saw 
Mr.  Kelly,  at  any  rate. 

Suzanne  sat  down  in  a  chair  opposite,  and  looked  at 
him.  She  was  evidently  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  and 
he  cudgeled  his  brain  for  a  safe  remark. 

"Mr.  Kelly  isn't  on  board,  then?"  he  finally  ventured. 

"Oh,  dear,  no.  Didn't  you  know  that  he  had  gone 
down  to  Brighton  Beach  to  straighten  out  affairs ,  for 
Dick?" 

W'illie  said  that  he  did  not,  and  reflected  with  no  little 
satisfaction  that  he  had  told  the  truth  once,  at  any  rate. 


"I  think  that  we  ought  to  know  each  other  better,"  said 
Suzanne;  "you  can  imagine  that  Dick  talks  about  you  a 
great  deal." 

Willie  tried  to  imagine  this,  but  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job. 

"If  I  knew  who  Dick  was  it  might  be  easier,"  he 
thought. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  called  you  Charlie?  Mr.  Davis 
seems  rather  distant  for  people  who  have  heard  so  much 
about  each  other." 

"Certainly,  call  me  anything  you  like.  What  shall  ] 
call  you  ?" 

"Oh,  call  me  Suzanne.  I  only  let  the  reporters  on  the 
newspapers  call  me  Miss  Kelly." 

"Would  you  make  me  call  you  Miss  Kelly  if  I  were  a 
reporter  on  a  newspaper?"  I 

Suzanne  shook  her  head.  • 

"No,  not  you,"  she  said,  "but  what  would  you  be  a  re? 
porter  on  a  newspaper  for  ?  It's  out  of  the  question.  ] 
think  reporters  are  horrible  people."  ^ 

"So  do  I,"  said  Willie,  "but  I  might  take  to  something 
like  that  some  time.  There's  no  telling  what  may  hap: 
pen." 

Suzanne  laughed. 

"What  a  funny  boy  you  are,"  she  said.  "You  talk  as  if 
you  didn't  care  what  happened,  when  Dick,  your  dearest 
friend,  has  just  had  a  narrow  escape  from  going  to  jail,  - 
and  then  you  know  *he  would  lose  his  chance  of  going  to 
West  Point  if  it  ever  got  in  the  papers.  He  was  only 
a  little  reckless,  and  certainly  didn't  act  altogether  right, 
but  people  would  say  that  he  was  a  villain  just  because  he 
happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  millionaire,  you  know.  And. 
then  he  couldn't  go  to  West  Point.  You  know  if  it  ever 
got  into  the  papers  that  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  a 
scrape  like  this  they  would  never  let  him  in  at  West 
Point.  It  would  just  spoil  his  whole  life.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  if  it  was  not  for  the  three  thousand  dollars.- 
Of  course  Dick  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  taking  of 
the  money.  What  would  he  want  with  it,  anyway?  He 
has  all  the  money  he  wants.  Oh,  I  think  it's  just  terrible. 
Dick  must  feel  awfully  bad  about  it." 

Suzanne  was  talking  very  fast  and  very  eagerly,  for 
she  was  a  good  deal  worked  up  over  what  she  was  say- 
ing. Willie  was  sitting  back  in  his  chair  looking  at  her 
with  wide-opened  eyes. 

He  was  putting  two  and  two  together. 

He  remembered  the  story  he  had  read  in  the  paper  that^ 
morning  about  the  young  man  who  h%id  created  such  a 
disturbance  in  the  hotel  at  Brighton  Beach.   All  the  facts  , 
of  that  story  were  stamped  firmly  upon  his  mind,  and'.- 
they  seemed  to  coincide  wonderfully  with  what  the  girl 
was  saying  to  him. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  mysterious  young  man  , 
was  Dick  Kelly,  the  son  of  the  millionaire  ? 

Willie  thought  a  great  deal  in  three  seconds.  It  just 
took  him  that  time  to  decide  that  the  st-r'ange  young  man 
and  Dick  Kelly,  the  young  millionaire,  were  one  and  the 
same.  His  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  he  felt  as 
though  he  were  going  to  choke.  He  was  new  in  the 
newspaper  business,  but  he  was  sure  that  by  accident  he 
had  run  into  the  biggest  story  of  the  season. 

He  would  get  the  story  into  the  Universe,  a  column  , 
and  a  half  on  the  front  page;  it  would  be  an  exclusive  : 
story,  a  big  "beat"  on  all  the  other  papers,  and  he  would  \ 
have  made  a  name  for  himself  ■  as  a  reporter  the  very  i 
first  day.  \ 
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His  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  chest  swelled  out  as  he 
thought  liovv  the  people  in  the  Universe  office  who  had 
laughed  at  him  that  morning  would  change  their  minds 
in  regard  to  his  ability. 

There  would  be  no  more  laughing  at  him.  Instead  of 
that  he  would  be  treated  with  respect  as  the  boy  who  had 
scored  a  "beat" — and  a  big  one — on  the  very  first  story 
he  had  tackled.  It  was  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  Willie 
gave  himself  up  to  it  for  a  moment.  In  the  meantime, 
Suzanne  had  stopped  talking,  and  was  gazing  at  him  with 
wide-open  eyes.  Something  in  his  manner  had  made  her 
feel  queer,  and  she  looked  at  him  closely.  There  was  a 
folded  newspaper  and  a  writing  pad  sticking  out  of  one 
of  his  pockets. 

She  saw  this,  and  then  she  looked  keenly  at  the  young 
man  again.  Willie  did  not  notice  her  change  of  manner 
at  the  first.  He  was  too  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts, 
but  when  he  looked  at  her  again  he  thought  that  her  face 
had  hardened  just  a  little,  and  that  there  was  a  dififerent 
look  in  her  eyes. 

'T  think  I'll  go  below  for  a  few  moments,"  she  said, 
arising  from  her  chair  and  standing  very  straight.  "When 
I  come  up  we  can  have  tea  together  on  deck  here." 

She  had  disappeared  before  Willie  could  answer  her, 
and  he  was  left  alone.  It  was  just  about  sunset,  and 
the  yacht  had  emerged  from  the  East-River,  and  started 
down  the  lower  bay. 

Under  other  circumstances  Willie  would  have  thought 
the  sail  a  delightful  experience,  but  he  was  thinking  too 
hard  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  He  drew  the  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  read 
the  story  on  the  first  column  of  the  first  page  over  again 
very  carefully,  making  notes  on  his  pad  of  writing  paper 
that  he  had  bought  that  morning  when  he  had  started 
life  as  a  reporter. 

He  was  a  natural  reporter,  one  who  has  a  natural  "nose 
for  news,"  and  he  knew  that  he  had  a  good  story.  He  had 
already  planned  out  in  his  mind  how  he  was  going  to  start 
the  story,  and  the  style .  in  which  he  would  write  it,  but 
he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  how  he  was  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  yacht  to  communicate  with  his  paper. 

Besides  that,  he  knew  that  he  must  be  a  little  better 
posted  as  to  his  facts  before  he  wrote  the  story,  and  he 
determined  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  Suzanne  when  she 
came  on  deck  again. 

"Once  Dick  shows  up  on  board  this  ship  it  will  be  over- 
board with  me  as  a  faker,"  he  thought,  "but  by  that  time 
I  will  have  the  whole  story  in  my  head,  and  all  the  million- 
laires  in  the  world  can't  take  it  away  from  me." 
I  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  this  line  of  conduct  was 
not  particularly  scrupulous.  He  was  too  much  excited 
over  the  grand  chance  that  fate  had  thrust  upon  him  to 
think  of  any  one  else.  He  was  not  a  boy  at  all  now.  He 
was  a  clear-headed,  shrewd  reporter,  and  Suzanne  and 
Dick  meant  no  more  to  him  than  two  puppets  who  might 
be  of  use  to  him  in  his  business. 

TO  BE  CONCLUDED. 


APPROPRIATE  CLOTHES. 

If  Archie  possessed  one  suit,  he  possessed  a  hundred, 
[ie  had  difl:*erent  suits  for  fishing,  hunting,  golfing,  cricket- 
ng,  walking,  cycling,  flying,  and  everything  else,  and  so 
perfect  was  his  knowledge  of  the  clothing  question  that 
,'pti  could  never  surprise  him  in  a  costume  that  did  not  fit 
he  occasion. 

But  gamekeepers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  such  de- 


tails, and  the  man  who  Avas  gui'ding  Archie  over  his  new 
estate  took  small  stock  of  the  garb. 

"Hi !  There  goes  a  rabbit !"  the  gamekeeper  cried 
suddenly.   "Let  him  have  it,  sir !" 

Archie  looked  after  the  retreating  bunny,  but  did  not 
raise  his  gun. 

"Why  didn't  you  shoot?"  asked  the  gamekeeper,  in 
surprise. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  couldn't,"  replied  Archie  mournfully. 
"I'm  in  my  pheasant  costume." 

'  ♦><•><♦ —  

THE  DEVIL'S  GOUGE. 

By  R.  H.  FARNHAM. 

The  division  engineer  removed  his  glasses,  and  wiped 
them  carefully." 

"No,  sir,"  he  continued,  in  his  explanation,  "I  didn't 
dare  chance  it.  You  see,  the  tunnel  anyway  is  almost  too 
narrow  and  low  for  modern  rolling  stock.  But  this 
plow — I  haven't  the  exact  measurements — but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  would  go  through  there  with  a  three-inch  clear- 
ance, top  or  sides — let  alone  the  coat  of  ice  on  it." 

The  yardmaster  nodded  reflectively. 

"I  guess  the  height  of  her'd  be  all  right,"  he  said, 
with  a  respectful  grin,  "if  it  wasn't  for  Mr.  Feeney's 
boiler." 

The  division  engineer  laughed,  and  both  men  walked 
across  the  snow-covered  tracks  to  where  the  rotary  had 
been  sidetracked  by  a  downbound  freight.  Molly,  still 
bearing  her  father's  dinner  pail,  followed. 

The  "rotary,"  technically  known  as  a  centrifugal  snow- 
plow,  was  of  the  customary  pattern,  except  in  size.  Jt 
consisted  of  a  round-roofed,  boxlike  iron  car,  terminat- 
ing in  front  with  an  immense  horizontal  auger  designed 
to  bore  a  train's  passage  through  the  greatest  depths  of 
snow.  Seen  from  in  front,  this  auger,  with  the  iron- 
work behind  and  inclosing  it  formed  a  solid,  flat  wall, 
extending  from  the  rails  to  the  height  of  a  car.  The 
roof  above  it  rose  still  higher. 

The  steam  for  operating  the  drill  was  supplied  from  in- 
side the  car,  and  this,  to  accommodate  the  master  me- 
chanic's pet  boiler,  was  of  more  than  ordinary  height. 
Because  of  these  unusual  proportions,  it  had  been  deemed 
best  not  to  send  the  plow  through  the  narrow,  single- 
track  tunnel  three  miles  below. 

"Brannan,"  said  the  division  engineer,  as  they  stood 
beside  the  huge,  snow-crusted  monster,  "here's  a  funny 
idea:  Suppose  Devil's  Gouge  should  cave  in — we  know 
it's  done  that  times  enough — but  suppose  its  roof  should 
fall  again,  say  a  mile  or  two  from  this  entrance,  and  fill 
the  shaft  completely  from  floor  to  roof.    Then  suppose 

a  train  should  come  down  the  grade  "    And  here  he 

entered  into  a  scientific  dissertation,  with  an  occasional 
gesture  at  the  plow,  and  a  careful  segregation  of  details 
with  forefinger  upon  palm.  Molly  listened  with  alert,  if 
awed,  attention. 

"Why,  it  simply  couldn't  help  it!"  concluded  the 
speaker,  throwing  out  his  hands,  with  a  laugh.  "Impos- 
sible for  anything  else  to  happen !  Well,  good-by,  Bran- 
nan,  we'll  lay  out  that  crossover  for  you  as  soon  as  the 
snow  lets  up." 

He  strode  away  toward  the  station,  glancing  at  his 
watch.  Molly  walked  beside  her  father  to  the  door  of 
his  grimy  little  yard  office,  and,  leaving  the  lunch  pail, 
started  homeward. 

Quitting  the  yards  presently,  she  struck  into  a  path 
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across  the  vacant  lots  Ipward  the  family  cottage,  in 
a  sparsely  settled  "railroad  town."  The  ugly  environ- 
ment of  coal  trestles,  tall  chimneys,  and  sidetracked  cars 
did  not  depress  her,  nor  did  the  cheerless,  ill-painted 
house,  with  its  coating  of  grime  from  the  yards. 

If  she  noticed  these  things  at  all  it  was  through  the 
rose-tinted  spectacles  of  enchantment.  For  two  evenings 
before  had  not  gallant,  dashing  Terence  Kildare,  engine- 
man  of  the  Seaboard  Mail,  asked  her  to  be  his  wife? 
This  very  night  would  occur  his  down  trip,  when  she 
might  see  him  at  the  station;  might  stand  in  the  crowd 
while  he  deftly  "oiled  round"  during  the  one-minute  stop ; 
might  catch  his  smile  and  the  wave  of  his  gauntleted  hand 
as  he  swarmed  back  to  the  lofty  cab.  Ah,  fate  had  in- 
deed been  kind !  Brave,  brawny  Terence,  with  the  love- 
light  in  his  honest  eyes !  And  to-morrow  he'  was  com- 
ing up  from  the  end  of  the  division  to  spend  his  "lay- 
over day"  with  her. 

All  the  afternoon  the  girl's  voice  rang  clear  and  happy 
over  the  household  work,  and  her  face  was  transfigured 
with  a  tender  light.  At  evening,  when  her  father  re- 
turned, weary,  from  the  yards,  she  met  him  at  the  door, 
where  he  yielded  the  frost-rimed  dinner  pail  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

"We've  got  a  picnic  ahead  of  us  now,"  he  said,  as  he 
discarded  the  snow-beaded  reefer  and  cap.  "There's 
been  another  cave-in  in  Devil's  Gouge." 

"In  the  gouge  again !"  exclaimed  Molly,  in  surprise. 
"Why,  when  did  it  happen?" 

"Not  two  hours  ago.  It's  a  week's  work,  anyway,  to 
fix  it.  They'll  turn  the  rush  freight  and  the  passengers 
over  to  the  Orient,  here ;  but  I  don't  see  what'll  save  us 
frDm  a  yard  blockade." 

"It's  too  bad,  father,"  sympathized  the  girl.  Then  a 
sudden  light  of  comprehension  dawned  upon  her. 

"Vv1iy,  the  mail  will  be  annulled  here,  won't  it?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "and  everything  else.  But,"  with 
an  assumption  of  great  gravity,  "of  course,  the  crew'U 
double  right  back  with  a  special." 

"Father!  They  won't,  either."  Molly  had  detected  the 
overdone  seriousness  of  the  tone.  Brannan  threw  back 
his  head  and  roared  with  laughter. 

"Never  mind,  little  woman,"  he  said,  still  persisting  in 
the  fiction;  "them  fellows,  'specially  the  enginemen,  gets 
good  pay ;  and  this'll  give  'em  a  chance  for  some  over- 
time." 

Molly,  over  the  stove,  tossed  her  chin  disdainfully, 
and  hummed  a  little  air. 

Supper  over,  and  the  dishes  duly  disposed  of,  she  left 
her  father  to  his  pipe  and  the  Headlight,  and  donned  her 
coat  and  hat. 

"Daddy,  I'm  going  to  the  post  office,"  she  said,  "and 
then — then  over  to  Schwartz's,  to  try  and  get  some 
squashes  for  Sunday." 

"All  right,"  grinned  her  father.  "And  you'd  better 
get  a  roast  of  beef,  too.  Can't  tell;  some  hobo  might 
come  in  here  to  dinner." 

Molly  blushed  and  made  a  little  face;  but  her  eyes 
were  bright  with  pleasure.  Passing  quickly  up  the  half- 
lit  street,  she  reached  the  business  portion  of  the  town. 
At  the  post  office  she  got  her  father's  mail — a  printed 
postal-card  invitation  to  the  switchman's  ball — and  con- 
tinued through  the  noise  and  roughness  of  a  junction 
Saturday  night  to  the  little  market  grocery. 

Here  she  arranged  carefully  for  the  Sunday  provisions. 


and,  coming  forth,  turned  her  steps  toward  the  railroad 
station.  It  lacked  a  quarter  to  eight.  The  mail  was  due 
at  eight-ten.  She  would  learn  whether  the  train  was  on 
time,  and  then  run  in  for  a  moment  and  see  Kitty  Ma- 
honey's  new  dress. 

As  she  approached  the  long,  low  station,  the  light  from 
the  telegraph  office  at  the  end  streamed  cheerfully  out 
upon  the  snow.  Advancing  to  the  window,  she  tapped 
on  the  glass,  and  drew  back  into  the^  shadow.  The  sash 
was  raised  promptly,  and  a  youth  two  years  her  junior 
protruded  a  shock  of  black  hair. 

"That  you,  kid?"  he  asked,  peering  out  above  the  win- 
dow bars.    It  was  Molly's  cousin,  the  messenger  boy. 

"Yes,  Danny,"  she  answered ;  "how's  the  mail?" 

"Ten  minutes  off  at  Richmond.  Haven't  heard  since. 
But  they'll  be  here  on  time,  all  right,  'cause  the  Orient's 
to  take  their  passengers.  Say,  kid,"  he  added  proudly, 
"I'm  running  the  shebang  alone.  Johnson's  mother  took 
sick,  and  he's  been  gone  an  hour." 

Molly  looked  at  him  admiringly.  "I  didn't  know  you 
could  telegraph  as  well  as  that,"  she  said. 

"Me?  I'll  have  an  office  in  the  spring.  Going  up  for 
examination  next  month." 

Molly  quickened  her  pace  toward  Kitty  Mahoney's. 
Only  ten  minutes  late !  Terence  could  be  trusted  to  make 
that  up  in  thirty  .jiiiles,  especially,  she  thought,  with  a 
smile,  for  the  chance  of  a  visit  with  her. 

That  evening  Miss  Mahoney  received  the  shortest  call 
she  could  remember  from  her  bosom  friend.  Even  the 
bright  new  raiment  could  not  dispel  a  certain  flutter  in 
the  region  of  Molly's  heart.  She  was  soon  back  in  the 
frosty  air,  retracing  her  steps  to  the  station. 

It  was  eight  o'clock.  The  hour  was  marked  plainly  on 
the  luminous  orange-colored  disk  in  a  clock  tower  down 
the  street.  Ten  minutes  more !  She  approached  the 
building  slowly,  her  footsteps  creaking  sharply  on  the 
hard-packed  snow.  The  platform  was  still  empty.  The 
wheel  inspectors,  porters,  every  available  man  who  would 
be  at  the  station  at  train  time,  had  been  pressed  into 
service  to  prepare  the  work  train  in  the  yards  above. 

She  was  still  some  distance  away,  when  the  door  of 
the  little  telegraph  office  was  suddenly  torn  open,  and 
Danny,  hatless  and  coatless,  rushed  out  upon  the  plat- 
form. He  halted  for  a  moment,  bent  forward,  staring 
wildly  up  the  track,  ran  a  few  steps,  paused  irresolutely, 
and  once  more-  turned  back.  Molly  sped  forward  and 
seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"Danny,  Danny !"  she  cried ;  "what  is  it?  What  makes 
you  look  so?" 

"The  mail !"  he  panted.    "We've  got  to  stop  her !" 

At  the  confirmation  of  the  fear  she  had  not  dared 
express,  it  seemed  to  the  girl  that  the  world  was  crum- 
bling beneath  her  feet.  Then  instantly  she  was  herself 
again — more  than  herself ;  cool  and  clear-headed  as  a 
general  on  the  battlefield.  She  twisted  a  hand  into 
Danny's  vest  lapel,  and  pushed  him  sharply  against  the 
wall  of  the  building. 

"Tell  me  what's  the  matter,"  she  commanded.  The 
boy,  looking  beyond  her  witk  unseeing  eyes,  spoke  auto- 
matically : 

"They  broke  a  side  rod  at  Valley  Farm — right  in  front 
of  the  station;  the  operator  heard  it  crash.  It  smashed 
the  cab,  and  snapped  ofif  again,  so  they  didn't  tip  over. 
But  they  didn't  stop,  or  slow.  They  passed  HoUywoofl 
only  a  minute  late,  with  both  men  out  on  the  tank,  mak- 
ing for  the  train;  and  they've  just  come  over  the  crip- 
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pled  bridge  at  Lampson's,  sixty  miles  an  hour.  They 
can't  stop — and  there's  the  tunnel !" 

He  sank  back  against  the  building,  repeating  the  last 
words  absently,  as  though  rehearsing  a  lesson.  Molly 
j  shook  him  fiercely, 

j      "Brace  up,  now,  Danny,  or  you're  no  cousin  of  mine, 
i  Where's  the  four  hundred  and  ten?    Get  Nugent  to  run 
I  her  out  ahead  of  them  and  slow  them  down." 
Danhy  shook  his  head. 

"She's  gone.  Went  east  helping  one  hundred  and  six. 
Won't  be  back  for  half  an  hour." 

"Isn't  there  another  engine  in  the  yard?" 

Again  the  boy  shook  his  head  in  silence. 

Molly  turned  away,  with  a  wild  sob  of  despair. 

"Oh,  isn't  there  anything  "  she  cried,  in  agony; 

'  "isn't  there  a  car — Danny!  the«snowplow !" 

"Hurry!"  she  screamed,  disregarding  his  amazement; 
"get  a  switch  key  and  a  bar." 

With  this  mysterious  ray  of  hope  the; boy's  wits  re- 
turned. He  plunged  into  the  telegraph  office,  and  was 
back  in  an  instant.  "Here's  the  key,"  he  said  breath- 
lessly ;  "we'll  get  a  bar  in  Connolly's,  tool  house." 

With  the  girl  in  advance,  they  sped  down  the  snowy 
yards.  Danny  diverged  across  the  tracks  to  the  tool 
house,  while  Molly  continued  to  the  side  of  the  giant 
plow.  Gazing  up  at  the  dim,  ponderous  bulk  of  iron, 
the  girl  was  overwhelmed  by  a  shrinking  fear  of  conse- 
quences, a  crushing  sense  of  her  own  weakness.  She  felt 
an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  leave  it  all  and  run 
across  the  fields  to  the  warmth  and  safety  of  home.  But 
it  was  only  for  an  instant. 

"Terry,  my  darling,"  she  whispered.  "I'm  daring  it 
for  you.  I'm  sure  I'm  right."  she  added,  in  the  courage 
of  resolution  formed ;  "I  heard  what  the  division  en- 
gineer said.    He  ought  to  know." 

She  hurried  on  to  the  end  of  the  siding,  where  she 
opened  the  switch  connecting  it  with  the  main  line. 
Speeding  back,  she  found  Danny  awaiting  her  with  the 
ibar. 

I  "Get  ready,"  she  said ;  "we  must  start  it  as  soon  as  we 
hear  the  train."  Then  suddenly  she  halted  in  a  new 
and  hopeless  fear. 

"Can  we  ever  do  it?"  she  gasped. 

"Sure !"  answered  Danny  promptly.  "The  grade  will 
•fix  it." 

He  sprang  upon  the  plow  and  released  the  brake. 
Jumping  to  the  ground,  he  inserted  the  starting  bar  be- 
hind the  wheel.  Molly  stepped  to  the  main  track  and  bent 
■forward,  listening.  Her  ears  Caught  the  rumble  of  the 
train,  far  up  the  grade. 

"Now,  Danny;  now!"  she  cried, 
i  Danny  swung  down  upon  the  bar  with  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  youthful  stffength.  Springing  to  his  side, 
Molly  contributed  her  own.  The  great  plow  moved  an 
inch,  two  inches,  three !  Clang !  clang !  went  the  bar 
(  against  wheel  and  rail.  And  then,  in  the  grip  of  the 
sharp  downgrade,  the  great  mass  rolled  slowly  forward 
^  to  the  main  line. 

"Fix  it  so  the  engine  will  couple  it,"  cried  Molly  faintly, 
'and — and  shut  the  switch!" 

Danny  sprang  after  the  receding  plow,  wrenched  open 
;he  drawhead  jaw,  and  leaped  aside  to  the  switch  stand. 
,     Already  the  rails  were  clicking  with  the  approach  of 
i  l:he  train. 

I;  He  drew  over  the  switch  lever,  and  groped  for  the 
I,  fastening. 


His  hand  was  snapping  the  padlock,  when  suddenly  the 
alley  between  the  lines  of  cars  lit  up  like  noonday,  as  the 
electric  headlight  swung  into  range  around  the  curve; 
and  the  gigantic  "Mother  Hubbard"  racer,  hot,  black, 
redolent  of  bitument  and  frying  oil,  reeled  past  with  the 
crashing  roar  of  a  tornado,  its  succession  of  darkened 
sleepers  scurrying  madly  behind. 

There  was  a  wild  tattoo  of  wheels  on  rail  joints,  a 
final  hollow  roar,  a  red  blink  of  tail  lights,  and  the  Sea- 
board Mail  was  gone  to  meet  its  fate. 

On  board  the  dismantled  engine  two  men  were  await- 
ing death.  Crouched  on  the  narrow  runway  between  the 
cabs,  they  watched  the  fleeting  white  landscape  with  the 
numbness  of  half  realization. 

The  crash  of  twenty  miles  back  had  come  without 
warning.  At  the  top  of  a  steep  grade  the  huge  main 
rod,  in  whizzing  oscillation  beneath  the  engineman's  cab, 
had  snapped  its  crank  pin  from  the  driver,  and  whirled 
aloft,  to  the  destruction  of  all  in  its  path. 

Staggering  back  from  the  ruin  with  a  broken  arm, 
Terence  Kildare  had  tried  to  close  the  wide-open  throt- 
tle ;  but  the  terrific  blow  had  bent  the  valve  stem  immov- 
ably in  its  socket.  The  air-brake  crank  was  likewise 
wrecked,  and  the  brakes  still  loose — a  fact  which  proved 
the  entire  air  of  the  train  to  have  failed. 

The  whistle  rigging  was  gone ;  he  could  not  call  for 
the  hand  brakes ;  and  the  blind  baggage  behind  pre- 
cluded entry  to  the  train.  With  the  single  hope  remain- 
ing them,  the  engineman  and  fireman  had  failed. 

They  had  climbed  to  the  platform  of  the  baggage  car 
and  attempted  to  cut  loose  and  hold  back  the  train.  But 
the  fireman,  with  an  iron  bar  inserted  in  the  brake  wheel, 
for  leverage,  had  in  his  excitement  pulled  too  suddenly, 
snapping  the  frosty  chain;  and  the  couplings  had  re- 
mained intact. 

By  unspoken  word  it  was  agreed  that  neither  man 
should  jump.  Together  they  had  silently  returned  to 
the  engine,  and  sunk  upon  the  runaway — to  wait. 

One  station,  two,  had  passed,  scarcely  noticed.  And 
now  came  a  glimmer  of  switch  lights,  a  vision  of  a 
crowded  station  platform,  the  tinkle  of  crossing  bells, 
the  rattle  of  wheels  flung  back  by  standing  cars — and  the 
junction  was  gone. 

Three  miles  ahead  was  Devil's  Gouge! 

Kildare  bowed  his  head  upon  his  arm.  Poor  little 
Molly !    He  wondered  if  she  knew. 

Then  suddenly  the  fireman  gripped  his  shoulder,  point- 
ing ahead,  with  a  half -hysterical  cry.  Far  down  the 
track,  just  within  the  headlight's  rays,  a  huge,  unwieldy 
object  swayed  and  tossed  its  way  dqwn  the  grade  befor^ 
them. 

Kildare  gazed  at  it  with  wide,  uncomprehending  eyes. 
Then,  as  their  approach  brought  it  clearly  into  view,  he 
cried : 

"It's  the  rotary,  Jimmy !    And  it's  on  the  main  track." 

The  ponderous  locomotive  swept  down  upon  the  flying 
plow  like  a  hawk  upon  a  sparrow,  and  struck  it  with,  a 
stunning  shock.  But  the  plow's  momentum  saved  it 
from  derailment,  and  the  couplers  snapped  shut,  holding 
it  firmly  to  the  engine. 

There  was  a  long,  reverberant  roar,  and  the  mellow 
winter  starlight  disappeared  as  if  snuffed  out.  The  train 
was  in  Devil's  Gouge! 

The  two  men  sank  back  again  in  silence.  The  filmy 
anthracite  smoke  swept  down  upon  them  in  choking 
clouds.    Through  the  doorway  the  red  gauge  lamp  cast 
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its  quivering  light  on  the  shattered  cab ;  and  forward  the 
hcadhght's  glare  fell  against  the  snow-frescoed  end  of 
the  plow  in  mocking  brightness.  But  beyond  everythmg 
was  black. 

Suddenly  the  engineman  turned  upon  his  companion 
with  wild,  questioning  eyes.  The  rattle  of  the  wheels 
on  the  rail  ends  was  becoming  slower!  Was  it  only 
a  merciful  delusion  to  cheat  the  parting  soul?  l^o;  for 
the  fireman  heard  it,  too. 

The  speed  of  the  train  was  decreasing! 

"What's  doing  it?"  gasped  Kildare  half  deliriously. 
"Look!" 

Already  they  were  moving  less  than  twenty  miles  an. 
hour.  From  this  the  momentum  declined  sharply,  _  as 
under  an  emergency  brake.  Then  there  came  deafening 
explosions,  as  the  cylinders  on  both  sides  blew  out ;  and, 
rebounding  as  from  collision  with  an  India-rubber  wall, 
the  train  stood  still. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  afterward  the  wrecker  from 
the  junction  coupled  into  the  rear  sleeper,  and  drew  the 
train  to  the  open  air.  It  had  barely  stopped,  when  a 
disheveled  little  maiden  sprang  from  the  caboose  steps 
and  pushed  through  the  crowd  to  the  baggage  car,  where 
Engineman  Kildare  sat  waiting  for  the  surgeon. 

"Terry;  oh,  Terry!"  she  cried,  and  fainted  on  his 
breast. 

"There,  my  little  one,"  he  said,  when,  on  the  cush- 
ioned locker,  she  again  opened  her  eyes.  "Nobody's 
hurt.  Thanks  to  Providence,  a  miracle  has  saved  us  all 
this  night." 

"It  was  a  miracle,"  said  Molly,  with  a  shaking  laugh ; 
"but  Danny  and  I  let  out  the  plow." 

The  wondering  assemblage  drew  closer. 

"Tell  us  about  it,  please,"  said  the  trainmaster  kindly. 

"Why,  you  see,"  explained'  Molly,  "the  division  en- 
gineer told  my  father  it  would  happen  under  the  right 
conditions,  and  all  of  the  conditions  came  out  to-night. 
He  said  that  the  plow  and  tunnel  were  of  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  size,  and  that  if  the  plow  came  in  there 
on  a  fast  train  when  there  was  this  kind  of  a  cave-in, 
it  would  form  an  air  cushion  that  would  stop  the  train." 

There  was  a  moment  of  absolute  silence.  Then  the 
air  was  riven  by  a  deafening  tumult  of  cheers.  Passen- 
gers, trainmen,  wreckers  who  only  half  understood, 
crowded  forward  in  wild  congratulation.  But  Molly  hid 
her  face  on  Terence's  shoulder. 

"Tell  them  I  don't  deserve  it,"  she  whispered ;  'T  did  it 
all  for  you!" 

THE  BIGGEST  ANIMAL. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  earth  was  far  hotter  than  it  is  now,  and  tropical 
plants  flourished  even  in  the  polar  regions,  now  covered 
with  ice  and  snow. 

Long  before  there  were  human  beings  in  the  world,  be- 
fore even  the  mammoth  or  mastodon  appeared,  the  prin- 
cipal forms  of  animal  hf e  were  fishes.  Then  came  huge 
creatures,  between  fishes  and  reptiles,  somewhat  resem- 
bling lizards  in  structure,  and  called  saurians,  from  the 
Greek  word  for  a  lizard. 

The  most  gigantic  of  these  strange  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  was  the  Ichthyosaurus,  or  fish-lizard.  It  had  the  body 
of  a  fish,  with  a  long  tail,  having  a  fin  below,  and  enor- 
mous jaws,  like  those  of  a  crocodile,  armed  with  rows 
of  strong  teeth;  but  it  was  most  remarkable  for  its  im- 


mense eyes,  which  M'ere 'larger  than  those  of  any  other 
■animal  that  ever  existed.  This  tyrant  of  the  deep  was 
about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  his  voracity  Was  so  great 
that  even  the  Plesiosaurus,  a  monster  with  a  neck  like 
a  serpent,  was  devoured  by  him,  as  we  know  from  the 
fragments  discovered  in  the  fossil  remains  of  the  stomach 
of  the  Ichthyosaurus.  For  the  red  sandstone  has  pre- 
served everything.  Though  now  so  hard,  it  was  once  the 
soft  sand  of  the  sea  beach,  and  on  it  we  can  trace  the  foot- 
prints of  the  animals  that  walked  over  it,  and  even  the 
raindrops  that  fell  on  it  in  the  days  when  the  Old  World 
was  young. 

Fighting  in  Buckskin; 

Or,  GUARDING  THE  BORDER. 

By  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
At  a  ball  given  by  Lord  Fairfax,  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  War,  Captain  Lee,  oi  the  Young 
Guardsmen,  sees  a  stranger  who  is  watching  his  movements. 
Subsequently  he  learns  that  the  man  is  known  as  Jacques  Blanc, 
but  that  he  really  is  the  Count  De  Tonales,  a  brother  of  Madame, 
Pompadour,  the  favorite  of  the  French  king.  Tonales  assaults, 
Lee  outside  a  tavern,  and  makes  off.  An  older  officer  tells  Lee 
that  Tonales,  acting  as  confidential  agent  of  the  French  kmg,  has, 
obtained  such  influence  over  the  Indians  that  they  will  rise 
against  the  English  colonists  whenever  he  gives  the  word.  A 
few  days  later,  Amy  Randolph,  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
family,  is  kidnaped  by  Running  Water,  an  Indian,  who  takes  her 
into  the  wilderness,  where  she  is  confronted  by  Tonales.  Tonales 
is  in  love  with  her,  and  Amy  defies  him. 

Dick  Parsons,  the  French  spy,  sees  Jacques  Blanc,  the  agent 
of  the  French  king,  hide  a  letter  in  a  tree,  addressed  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Dick  takes  the  letter.  Dabney,  a  renegade  with  the  French 
forces,  steals  the  letter  from  Dick.  Captain  Lee  receives  from  an 
Indian  a  chart  giving  directions  for  finding  Amy  Randolph,  who 
has  been  abducted  by  Indians.  Lee,  with  Vernon  and  Nimble 
Ned,  start  out  to  find  Amy.  Nimble  Ned  captures  a  supposed 
Indian,  whom  he  finds  is  really  Dick  Parsons.  He  induces  Par- 
sons, in  exchange  for  his  liberty,  to  reveal  the  fact  that  Amy  is 
held  prisoner  in  the  Indian  camp  under  the  direct  orders  pi 
Jacques  Blanc.  Lee,  Ned,  and  Vernon  then  hasten  to  the  Indian 
camp.  Meantime,  in  the  Indian  camp,  Starbeam,  a  young  squaw- 
saves  Amy  from  death  at  the  hands'  of  an  angry  mob  of  -squaws 
by  stealing  the  sacred  wampum  and  showing  it  to  the  squaws 
Jacques  then  attempts  to  carry  Amy  off,  but  Starbeam  again  save: 
the  white  girl  and  gets  her  safely  back  to  a  tepee.  Starbean 
knows  that  the  penalty  for  touching  the  sacred  wampum  is  death 
She  meets  Lee,  who  induces  her  to  abandon  the  idea  of  suicide 
Starbeam  then,  under  cover  of  night,  leads  Lee  to  the  tepee  o! 
Anato,  the  old  medicine  man,  where  the  sacred  wampum  is  kept 
and  where  Amy  is  sleeping.  Lee  takes  Amy  and  Starbeam  t( 
Fort  Royal.  There  Parsons  informs  Lee  and  Ned  that  on  thi 
morrow  the  fort  is  to  be  attacked  by  the  allied  Indian  tribes  com 
manded  by  Black  Heron  and  Dabney.  The  allies  send  messenger 
demanding  the  surrender  of  thef^fort  Lee  returns  a  dehan 
answer. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    SPY  INSIDE 
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It  was  Achille  Dabney  who  wrote  the  demand  fo 
surrender.  He  also  received  the  defiance,  and  gave  3 
to  Black  Heron,  whose  warriors  thereupon  raised  th 
wild  cries  that  announced  to  those  in  the  fort  that  n 
quarter  would  be  given. 

But  Achille  Dabney  had  another  scheme.  All  kne| 
that  the  fort  was  well  protected,  that  an  assault  wouf 
not  take  it.  Therefore  he  made  a  proposition  so  bolj 
and  daring  that  even  the  Indians  shook  their  heads.  ,  J 
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jiwas  that  he  should  disguise  himself  as  a  friendly  Indian, 
ienter  the  fort,  and  some  night  open  the  main  gate. 

More  than  once  this  scheme  had  been  successful  in 
I'border  warfare,  and  the  renegade  hoped  that  again  it 
imight  prove  effective. 

Achille  was  built  like  an  Indian,  and  his  long  asso- 
jciation  with  the  tribes- had  rendered  him  familiar  with 
iithe  different  languages. 

j  Black  Heron  gave  his  consent,  and  the  renegade  set  out 
to  prepare  for  his  work. 

The  night  after  the  refusal  to  surrender  the  fort  an 
Indian,  or  one  supposed  to  be  such,  appeared  at  one  of 
the  gates  and  secured  the  attention  of  the  guard.  He 
wanted  to  enter. 

The  guard,  suspicious,  would  not  comply  with  his 
request  until  he  had  sent  for  Captain  Lee,  who  ques- 
Eioned  the  one  outside  for  a  time  and  at  last  gave  orders 
for  the  gate  to  open. 

In  came  a  tall  warrior  wearing  the  insignia  of  the 
Hurons,  some  of  whom,  since  the  fall  of  Duquesne,  had 
:aken  sides  with  the  English. 

Showing  the  newcomer  all  the  courtesy  he  could,  Lee 
:onducted  him  to  his  quarters,  where  he  put  him  under 
'i  strict  examination  by  which  he  learned  a  good  deal  con- 
cerning the  besieging  force,  and  then  gave  him  the  free- 
lom  of  the  fort. 

Having  thus  effected  an  entrance,  Dabney  made  his 
vay  to  a  spot  where  a  few  other  Indians  were,  and 
ningled  with  them  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

Wildfi  e,  as  he  called  himself,  let  nothing  escape  him ; 
le  talked  freely  with  the  provincials  and  the  Indians. 
The  next  day,  with  his  eyes  open,  he  made  the  rounds. 
;Ie  told  stories  that  fascinated  groups  of  listeners,  and 
he  day  passed  without  his  being  suspected. 

But  there  were  keen  ■  eyes,  nevertheless,  within  the 
tockades.  For  some  time  the  renegade  had  a  listener  who 
oUowed  him  from  place  to  place.  This  was  Jumping 
3ear,  the  Delaware. 

At  last  Achille  told  a  wonderful  story  of  a  bear  hunt, 
umping  Bear  had  once  before  heard  that  story,  and 
rom  the  lips  of  Dabney  himself. 

The  Indians  do  not  tell  the  tales  of  others;  they  tell 
>nly  their  own ;  they  tell  only  those  whose  truth  they  can 
'ouch  for,  and  woe  to  the  red  hunter  who  attempts  to 
)alni  off  on  a  listening  group  a  narrative  which  is  not 
•riginal. 

_It  was  this  bear  story  that  startled  the  listening  In- 
lian  boy. 

Jumping  Bear  rose,  and  walked  away.  A  few  rods 
rom  the  fire,  he  ran  into  Nimble  Ned,  and  the  next  mo- 
aent  his  hand  had  encircled  the  youth's  wrist. 

"Brother,"  said  Jumping  Bear,  "there  is  a  painted  liar 
ti  the  fort." 

"What's^ that?"  cried  Ned.  "Some  one  here  that  lies? 
/Veil,  that's  not  very  strange,  seeing  that  we  have  all 
orts  of  men  here,  and  you  can't  expect  all  of  them  to 
ell  the  truth." 

"But  this  is  a  red  liar,"  persisted  the  Delaware.  "Jump- 
tig  Bear  has  just  Hstened  to  him  " 

"Where  is  he,  then  ?" 

The  young  Indian  led  Nimble  Ned  as  close  to  the  fire 
s  he  dared  go,  and  halted.  Then  he  pointed  out  Achille 
)abney. 

"Why,  that's  the  new  recruit— Wildfire,  the  Huron," 
xcbimed  Ned.  "Doubtless  he's  been  spinning  yarns  to 
:et  into  the  good  graces  of  the  other  braves." 


"But  he  tells  one  story  which  Jumping  Bear  has  heard 
before." 

"That  may  be ;  you  know  the  Hurons  are  great  story- 
tellers." ^ 

"But  no  one  tells  that  story  but  Achille  Dabney,  the 
white  renegade." 

"What's  that?"  cried  Nimble  Ned,  with  a  start. 

"It  is  true.  Jumping  Bear  heard  him  tell  it  in  the 
forest  many  moons  ago,  and  now  he  tells  it  in  the  same 
words." 

"That's  queer.  He  might  have  told  his  tale  to  Wild- 
fire." 

"The  Indian  does  his  own  boasting  and  no  one  else  does 
it  for  him." 
;^^I  see." 

Interested  now.  Nimble  Ned  watched  the  figure  of  the 
renegade  at  the  fire.  Every  movement  he  made  was  the 
movement  of  an  Indian,  and  his  make-up  was  so  good  that 
the  young  private  of  the  guards  turned  to  Jumping  Bear, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"For  once  you  have  been  fooled,"  said  he.  "That  is 
surely  a  Huron." 

"But_  watch  him  a  little  longer,  brother.  See  how  he 
takes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth." 

Ned  lingered.  The  renegade  removed  his  pipe  from 
between  his  teeth.  Jumping  Bear  looked  into  Ned's 
face  at  this. 

"Did  you  see,  brother?"  he  asked. 

Nimble  Ned  said  nothing. 

"Did  he  handle  the  pipe  as  the  Indian  does  ?" 

"Not  quite." 

"Now  look  at  his  shoulders,"  said  Jumping  Bear.  "Are 
they  not  the  shoulders  of  a  white  man?" 

Ned  leaned  forward  in  his  eagerness. 

"You  are  right,  Jumping  Bear!"  he  cried.  "That  man 
is  not  an  Indian." 

"He  is  Achille,  the  renegade." 

"If  I  thought  so  " 

"The  bear  story  convicts  him,"  answered  Jumping  Bear. 
"It  was  never  told  by  any  one  but  the  white  Indian." 

The  two  friends  drew  off.  Achille  continued  to  sit  by 
the  fire  until  the  last  redskin  had  told  his  story,  when 
all  prepared  for  sleep. 

The  Indians  rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets,  and, 
placing  their  feet  at  the  fire,  assumed  attitudes  of  re- 
pose, and  in  a  short  time  silence  reigned.  Achille  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  warriors. 

The  famous  bear  killer  of  the  Hurons  seemed  buried  in 
the  deepest  slumber,  but  two  pairs  of  keen  eyes  were  upon 
him. 

Ned  and  Jumping  Bear  had  come  back  to  their  watch, 
and,  concealed  by  the  corner  of  one  of  the  huts,  watched 
Dabney. 

Hours  passed.  At  last  one  of  the  sleepers  moved.  It 
was  the  one  they  had  watched  so  long  and  well, 

Achille  Dabney  sat  up  and  looked  cautiously  around. 
The  fire  was  smoldering;  the  last  embers  were  about  to 
lose  their  faint  light,  but  enough  remained  to  tell  the 
young  spies  that  Wildfire,  the  Huron,  was  not  asleep. 

For  ten  minutes  the  sitting  figure  of  the  renegade  re- 
mained in  its  position,  and  then  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

Stepping  lightly  over  the  forms  about  the  fire,  he  glided 
toward  the  west  stockade,  where  he  halted  and  leaned 
against  the  stout  stakes. 

Ned  and  his  companion  saw  it  all.  Dabney  remained  in 
that  position  for  some  time,  when  the  boys  heard  what 
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appeared  to  be  a  scratching  on  the  outside.  It  was  faint 
but  distinct,  and  the  renegade,  with  his  ear  glued  to  the 
posts,  heard  it  as  well.  All  at  once,  drawing  something 
from  his  bosom,  the  renegade  threw  it  over  the  stakes, 
and  then  listened  again. 

All  doubts  were  now  removed  in  the  minds  of  the  boys. 
They  knew  that  a  spy  was  inside  the  fort,  and  that  the 
whole  garrison  was  in  deadly  danger. 

Dabney  drew  back  and  slipped  away,  with  the  watchers 
still  at  his  heels.  He  had  communicated  with  some  one 
on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  and  that  person  had  doubtless 
carried  the  message  to  either  Jacques  Blanc  or  Black 
Heron. 

Back  to  the  fire  slipped  the  renegade.  The  spies  saw 
him  roll  himself  again  in  his  blanket  and  slide  between 
f^^-o  warriors  on  the  ground. 

"What  says  my  brother  now?"  asked  Jumping  Bear, 
as  he  looked  into  Ned's  face. 

"The  spy  is  at  work,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  what  will  my  brother  do?" 

"We  will  denoimce  him  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow?"  cried  Jumping  Bear.  "Will  not  to- 
morrow be  too  late?" 

"No.  He  is  asleep  now.  The  message  he  threw  over 
the  stockade  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Black  Heron. 
But  that  chief  will  do  nothing  to-night.  Achille  merely 
told  him  the  number  of  our  garrison,  and  how  we  are 
situated.  He  will  not  attempt  to  escape  to-night,  for  he 
thinks  he  has  not  been  discovered." 

"Just  as  my  brother  wills,"  answered  Jumping  Bear. 
"But  Wildfire  is  liable  to  play  another  hand  before  day- 
light." 

Nimble  Ned  thought  not,  yet  he  concluded  it  would  be 
best  to  post  Captain  Lee,  Telling  Jumping  Bear  that 
he  would  do  this,  he  went  to  Lee's  quarters  and  rapped 
loudly.   Lee  was  not  in  his  quarters,  and  he  turned  away. 

"Morning,  then,"  he  said  to  himself.  "We  will  unmask 
this  spy  in  the  morning." 

Nimble  Ned  went  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  fire. 

The  last  ember  had  burned  out  and  the  spot  was  now 
wrapped  in  darkness.  Ned  looked  at  the  forms  discern- 
ible under  the  stars  and  counted  them  before  he  moved 
away. 

Dabney  was  still  there. 

"He's  safe  till  daylight,"  said  Lee's  young  friend. 

Nimble  Ned  drew  off  and  sought  his  own  cot.  It  would 
not  be  long  till  morning.  He  would  have  a  nap,  anyhow, 
and,  with  this  thought  in  view,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
straw. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know.  All  at  once  he 
found  himself  sitting  bolt  upright,  staring  into  the  dark- 
ness ahead.  Something  like  a  vise  was  at  his  arm;  he 
drew  back  and  felt  for  his  pistol. 

"Quick,  brother!"  said  a  voice  at  his  ear.  "Quick! 
The  little  gate  is  being  opened." 

Ned  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  With  a  cry  he 
bolted  from  the  place,  and,  with  Jumping  Bear,  bounded 
across  the  drill  grounds. 

Suddenly  he  heard  noises  that  horrified  him. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

UNMASKING  A  TRAITOR. 

Never  was  a  red  army  commanded  by  a  better  leader 
than  Black  Heron,  the  Mohawk. 

Those  who  were  marshaled  tmder  his  totem  knew  that 
he  feared  nothing. 


But  he  was  arbitrary.  He  would  let  none  give  him  ad-'^f 
•  vice.    There  had  never  been  the  best  of  feeling  betweenlj 
Black  Heron  and  Jacques  Blanc,  the  king's  agent.  ij 
The  chief  had,  on  several  occasions,  resented  advice! 
which  the  Frenchman  had  proffered,  and  had  told  hinr 
plainly  that  when  he  wanted  advice  from  him  he  wouldl 
seek  it,  and  not  before.  j 
The  Mohawk  leader  had  assumed  command  of  the.^ 
forces  employed  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Royal.  Hej 
had  placed  his  men  where  he  thought  best  and  had  con--, 
sented  to  Dabney's  plan. 

When,  on  the  night  of  the  adventures  of  Jumping  Bear? 
and  Nimble  Ned  within  the  fort,  Jacques  Blanc  came  td^ 
Black  Heron,  he  found  the  chief  in  ill  humor. 

The  count  had  promised  Captain  Cross,  the  Englishj 
agent,  to  betray  the  chiefs  of  the  allied  tribes  into  Britislij 
hands  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  h\s\ 
treachery.  ] 
Black  Heron,  while  compelled  to  obey  the  traitor  be-^ 
cause  he  bore  messages  from  France,  he  hated  him  with) 
all  his  heart.   When  he  saw  the  agent  of  the  king  stand-j 
ing  before  him.  Black  Heron  looked  up  with  a  sterr| 
countenance.  | 
"How  long  are  we  to  remain  here  without  attacking  tlv 
fort?"  Jacques  exclaimed.    "Does  my  master,  the  kin 
pay  you  for  sitting  still  while  the  English  yonder  pr^ 
pare  for  us?" 

Slowly  the  gaze  of  the  Mohawk  chieftain  turned  upoi 
the  Frenchman. 

"Black  Heron  leads  the  warriors,"  he  said  haughtily 
"I  know  that,  but  what  shall  I  write  on  the  talki 
papers  to  my  king?" 

"Whatever  Dark  Hand  pleases,"  was  the  reply. 
"But  the  king  will  not  be  satisfied.  He  will  sa) 
'What  sort  of  children  have  I  in  the  forests  of  the  Ne^ 
"World,  that  they  gather  round  the  enemy's  fort  and  the 
sit  down  and  tell  stories  of  the  hunt?'  Is  this  the  waj 
we  are  to  take  the  fort  from  the  enemy?" 

Black  Heron  sat  still  a  moment  longer,  and  then  he  ros« 
slowly  to  his  feet. 

As  his  figure  straightened,  he  looked  like  a  giant. 
"What  is  my  brother  that  he  dares  talk  thus  to  Blz'$ 
Heron,  the  Mohawk  ?"  he  cried.  "What  is  he  that  he  tell 
Black  Heron  what  to  do  with  his  warriors?  He  is  but  ; 
paleface — one  who  roams  the  forest  like  the  wolverine 
sneaking  from  trap  to  trap  and  taking  the  catch.  He  ca| 
go  back  to  France  and  tell  the  king,  my  brother,  thai 
Black  Heron  is  carrying  on  the  war  to  suit  himself." 
"But  you  promised,  chief  " 

"Black  Heron  keeps  all  his  promises,"  was  the  quick  in 
terruption.  "He  fights  for  the  king  of  France,  and  h 
does  not  listen  to  the  commands  of  the  white  agent." 

They  stood  face  to  face. 

"What  will  Avhite  brother  do?"  repeated  the  Indian.  .' 

"You  shall  see,"  the  Frenchman  said.  "Interfere  wit 
my  affairs,  and  you  will  regret  it." 

Jacques  turned,  but  the  hand  of  the  Mohawk  held  hi 
back. 

"Brother,  let  Black  Heron  speak.  He  has  had-^certa' 
words  in  his  heart  for  some  time,  and  now  he  will  \i 
them  out." 

"Proceed.  You  might  as  well  say  them  here  as  elsl 
where." 

"Then  let  the  agent  of  the  king,  my  brother,  know  th| 
Black  Heron  believes  that  he  is  playing  double." 
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The  count  did  not  reply.  He  merely  looked  into  the 
tern  face  of  the  Indian  and  waited  for  him  to  proceed. 

*'What  sort  of  talking  papers  does  my  brother  hide  in 
ollow  trees?"  continued  the  chieftain.  "Why  does  he 
ide  them  there  if  he  is  not  talking  to  the  enemy— to  the 
English?" 

"It  is  false !"  cried  Jacques.  "I  hide  nothing  in  the 
re,es  that  I  am  ashamed  of." 

"Does  my  brother  say  he  does  not  hide  papers  in  the 
•ees?  Is  his  tongue  so  forked  that  he  looks  Black 
leron  in  the  face  and  says  this?  Does  he  not  tie  his 
liking  papers  with  deerskin  and  leave  them  in  the  trees 
3r  a  bearded  Englishman?" 

"I  know  no  such  person." 

"Does  my  brother  who  serves  the  king  say  he  never 
iw  Captain  Cross,  who  is  the  British  agent?  Does  he 
)ok  into  Black  Heron's  eyes  and  say  that  he  put  noth- 
ig  in  the  hollow  trees  for  Captain  Cross?" 

"Who  says  I  do?" 

"Little  Rabbit."  _  ■  _ 

"Where  is  the  liar?"  cried  Jacques  Blanc.   "Where  is 

le  person  who  will  stand  up  and  say  that  I  put  papers 

>.  the  trees  for  Captain  Cross?" 

"Will  he  face  Little  Rabbit?"  demanded  Black  Heron. 
"Yes,  yes,  or  any  other  liar !"  cried  Jacques. 
Black  Heron  sounded  a  low  cry,  and  an  Indian  came 
)rward. 

"Find  Little  Rabbit,  the  Mohawk,  and  bring  him  to 
Hack  Heron,"  said  the  chief. 

The  Indian  bounded  away,  and  the  leader  of  the  red 
lies  turned  again  to  Jacques  Blanc. 

"Wait,  brother,"  said  he.  "You  need  not  go  till  Little 
'abbit  comes.    He  will  tell  what  he  saw  in  the  forest." 

"Why  should  I  wait  for  the  little  falsifier?"  cried 
-cques.  "I  have  business'  elsewhere,  and,  besides,  Black 
eron  must  not  question  the  doings  of  one  who  comes 
raight  from  the  king  across  the  water.  I^e  has  but 
i  obey." 

Jacques  fell  back,  but  that  moment  footsteps  were 
Sard,  and  an  Indian,  small  in  stature,  halted  in  front  of 
|ack  Heron. 

T'Little  Rabbit  is  here,"  said  the  Mohawk  leader. 
"I  want  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  exclaimed  Jacques 
dignantly.    "I  am  not  on  trial.    I  have  no  use  for  one 
lo  will  dog  the  steps  of  another  in  the  forest."  , 
"But  Dark  Hand  must  listen,"  cried  Black  Heron, 
le  shall  hear  what  Little  Rabbit  has  to  say." 
"Not  I.    I  am  answerable  only  to  the  king  of  France." 
j"And  to  Black  Heron,  the  king  of  the  wilderness," 
led  the  chief.    "Stay,  brother.    You  shall  listen." 
Jacques  turned  to  the  little  Indian,  who  was  looking 
Black  Heron  for  the  command  to  speak. 

"What  did  Little  Rabbit  see  in  the  forest?"  asked 
ack  Heron.  "Did  he  see  Dark  Hand  hide  anything 
;the  hollow  trees?" 

"Little  Rabbit  saw  him  put  talking  papers  there,"  was 
?  reply.  "He  hide  them  in  the  oak  by  the  river,  op- 
isite  the  little  island.  Little  Rabbit  watch  from  the 
jnkj  and  when  he  hide  the  talking  paper,  he  look  all 
Dund  and  sneak  away," 

["And  you  say  you  saw  this?"  cried  Jacques.  "Have 
u  been  dogging  the  footsteps  of  the  king's  agent  ?" 
"Little  Rabbit  was  not  trailing  Dark  Hand.  Dark 
md  merely  came  across  his  path,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
ibbit  are  always  open." 


"And  I  suppose  you  came  at  once  with  your  tale  to  your 
master?" 

"Little  Rabbit  brought  a  talking  paper  to  Black  Heron." 
Jacques  started  and  lost  color. 

"So  you  stole  what  you  saw  put  in  the  tree?"  he  cried, 
as  he  looked  savagely  at  the  spy.  "You  carried  off  that 
which  did  not  belong  to  you?" 

"The  Rabbit  wanted  Black  Heron  to  know  what  Dark 
Hand  hides  in  the  tree." 

"What  if  I  did  hide  a  talking  paper  in  the  tree?"  the 
count  said.  "Have  I  not  a  right  to  do  so?  Am  I  not 
the  agent  of  our  brother,  the  king,  across  the  water  ?  and 
must  I  have  my  papers  stolen  by  every  young  warrior 
who  roams  the  forest?  I  must  reach  some  of  our 
friends  through  the  talking  papers." 

Black  Heron  was  not  to  be  deceived  thus. 

"But  why  does  Dark  Hand  talk  to  Captain  Cross,  the 
Englishman?"  he  demanded.  "Why  does  he  leave  talk- 
ing papers  in  the  hollow  trees  for  the  agent  of  the  Brit- 
ish king?" 

"I— I-^  ^" 

"Let  not  the  tongue  of  Dark  Hand  lie  when  his  heart 
prompts  him  to  tell  the  truth.  The  talking  paper  which 
Little  Rabbit  found  in  the  tree  was  for  Captain  Cross,  and 
one  of  the  white  Indians  read  it  for  the  Mohawk." 

"He  read  it,  eh  ?  Does  my  brother,  Black  Heron,  be- 
lieve that  I  would  betray  the  red  men  into  the  hands  of 
the  British?" 

"Why  did  the  talking  paper  remind  Captain  Cross  of 
the  heap  of  money  which  he  is  to  pay  when  Black  Heron, 
Samosett,  and  other  chiefs  are  delivered  to  the  long 
knives  ?" 

It  was  out  at  last. 

Jacques  Blanc  tried  to  keep  his  composure. 

He  looked  first  at  Little  Rabbit  and  then  into  the  eyes 
of  the  great  Mohawk. 

"Ha !  ha !"  he  laughed  suddenly.  "It  was  a  good  trick 
which  Little  Rabbit  discovered.  I  was  only  trying  to  see 
how  far  this  Captain  Cross  would  carry  one  of  his  propo- 
sitions. What !  me  betray  my  brother.  Black  Heron, 
and  the  other  chiefs?  Did  King  Louis  send  me  across 
the  waters  for  this?  So  the  talking  paper  which  would 
have  caught  Captain  Cross  fooled  Black  Heron,  the 
Mohawk.  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

But  the  laugh  did  not  dissipate  the  sternness  that 
had  settled  upon  the  Indian's  countenance. 

"It's  a  good  joke,  by  my  soul,"  cried  Jacques.  "I'll 
see  you  in  the  morning,"  and  he  turned  away. 

"Dark  Hand  must  not  go,"  was  the  answer.  "He  is 
under  arrest  and  he  is  answerable  from  this  moment,  not 
to  our  brother,  the  king,  but  to  Black  Heron,  the  king's 
chief !" 

A  shiver  shot  through  the  Frenchman.  He  knew 
what  those  words  signified. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

OVER    THE  STOCKADE. 

It  was  true,  as  Jumping  Bear  had  informed  Nimble 
Ned.   The  "little  gate"  was  being  opened. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  two  boys  stood  in  the  dark,  at  the 
gate,  and  listened. 

No  one  was  forcing  the  portal  at  the  time;  but  when 
they  examined  it,  they  found  that  the  strong  iron  bars 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  that  it  would  take  but  a  push 
to  throw  it  open. 
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This  would  give  entrance  to  the  enemy  without. 

Dabney  was  lying  at  the  dead  fire,  apparently  asleep, 
and  if  any  one  had  noticed  him  they  would  have  con- 
cluded that  the  white  Indian  was  the  best  sleeper  of  all. 

Nimble  Ned  flew  to  the  bars  which  had  been  thrown 
aside,  and  began  to  replace  them.  He  was  not  a  moment 
too  soon,  for  there  were  footsteps  beyond  the  stockade, 
and  low  voices. 

"Quick !  they  have  come !"  cried  Jumping  Bear. 

Suddenly  some  one  tried  to  open  the  gate ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  bars,  it  did  not  move. 

"Just  in  time,"  said  Ned. 

The  boys  drew  back  a  pace,  and  then  heard  the  voices 
of  Indians. 

"The  guards,  quick!"  exclaimed  Ned,  and  he  raised 
his  voice  in  a  shout. 

"The  foe!  the  foe!"  he  cried.  "The  Indians  are  at 
the  gate!" 

There  was  instant  response  to  his  cry.  Twenty  guards 
rushed  to  the  scene. 

"The  foe  is  out  there,"  said  Nimble  Ned,  pointing  at 
the  gate,"  and  the  traitor  is  in  the  fort." 

"In  the  fort,  say  you?"  cried  Lieutenant  Mason,  who 
had  heard  the  cry  and  rushed  out. 

"Back  yonder,"  said  Ned,  pointing  to  the  fire.  "He 
came  in  as  an  Indian,  and  has  opened  the  gate  to  the  foe." 

There  was  a  shout  of  vengeance  from  the  provincials, 
and  some  turned  away. 

"Will  you  show  us  the  traitor?"  said  Mason.  "Some 
one  rouse  Captain  Lee.    Ah,  he  is  here." 

Lee  soon  appeared  on  the  scene  and  took  command. 

"The  foe  was  at  the  gate,  which  was  unbarred,"  said 
Mason.  "But  for  Ned  and  Jumping  Bear,  we  should 
have  had  the  red  horde  upon  us.  The  traitor  is  inside, 
they  say  " 

"Where  is  he,  Ned?" 

"Come,"  cried  Master  Ned  Halpine,  as  he  darted  away, 
followed  by  the  men.  "The  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was 
playing  Indian,  sleeping  with  the  Indians  at  the  fire." 

The  spot  was  soon  reached,  and  Ned  paused  to  look  at 
Captain  Lee  in  a  bewildered  way. 

"What 'is  it,  Ned  ?" 

"He  is  gone  !   The  rascal  has  vanished !" 
"No  white  Injun  here,"  said  Jumping  Bear.  "Him 
slip  away." 

"Who  was  he?"  « 
"Achille  Dabney." 

"What !  that  villain  in  the  fort?"  cried  a  voice,  at  sound 
of  which  all  turned. 

The  speaker  was  Dick  Parsons,  the  new  recruit,  and  his 
face  was  white. 

"Achille  came  into  the  fort,"  said  Ned.  "He  came  to 
open  the  gates  and  let  in  the  foe." 

"See  that  every  part  of  the  stockade  is  watched,"  com- 
manded Lee.  "He  may  be  in  the  fort  yet,  and  if  we  find 
him  " 

"It  is  too  late,  I  fear,  cap'n,"  Ned  answered.  "He 
doubtless  heard  the  confusion,  and  by  this  time  is  back 
among  his  friends." 

"But  search  the  fort  for  him.    It  will  do  no  harm." 

Lights  blazed  everywhere  and  the  baffled  Indians  in  the 
forest  greeted  this  with  wild  cries. 

The  young  ladies  had  been  aroused  from  sleep  by  the 
noise.  Amy  Randolph  came  out,  followed  by  her  friends. 
Near  by  stood  Starbeam. 


Dabney,  meantime,  seemed  to  be  measuring  the  distanjj 
between  him  and  the  stockade.  Like  a  deer  he  bound| 
forward,  reached  the  stockade,  and  began  pulling  hiii 
self  up.  I 

Ah,  he  was  safe !  In  a  second  he  would  have  Fci 
Royal  and  death  behind  him.  "  | 

"There  he  is!"  cried  out  a  voice. 

Dabney  was  between  two  of  the  pointed  stakes,  wh 
his  belt  caught  on  a  sharp  splinter. 

Again  and  again  he  tried  to  free  himself,  but  t 
spHnter  held  him  a  prisoner.  ; 

"Quick !"  cried  some  one.  "He  will  get  away.   Fire  \"\ 

A  volley  was  fired,  killing  the  renegade. 

An  Indian  found  the  quivering  body  impaled  on  tj 
stake,  and  dragged  it  down.  i 

Five  minutes  later,  a  number  of  friendly  Indians  stol 
around  the  body  of  Achille  Dabney,  the  renegade.  I 

Catching  it  by  the  head  and  feet,  two  of  the  strong 
swayed  it  to  and  fro  till  the  right  momentum  was  « 
tained,  and  then  the  body  shot  up  into  the  air  and  d 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  pointed  stakes. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  that  night  in  Fort  Royal.  Tl 
young  women  remained  up  and  discussed  the  events  of  1 
last  few  hours.  Captain  Lee  looked  after  the  defenses 
the  place.  All  realized  that  something  dreadful  ovj 
shadowed  the  little  garrison,  and  that  the  death  of  Aclij 
Dabney  was  not  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I 

With  the  break  of  day  all  looked  through  the  lo(j 
holes  into  the  forest  beyond.    No  Indians  were  in  si 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  however,  a  wild  ] 
was  heard  in  the  forest. 

Instantly,  Lee  and  a  score  of  the  garrison  soldi 
peered  over  the  stockade.  They  saw  a  body  of  Indians 
their  war  paint  filing  through  the  forest. 

"More,"  said  Lee,  as  he  gazed.   "Will  they  never  ce 
adding  to  their  number?" 

The  forest  now  rang  with  cHes  of  every  descripti 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CHICK,    THE    ROB  I/N. 

Indians  appeared  everywhere.    Now  and  then  a  s| 
could  be  heard.    Bullets  struck  the  stockade,  but! 
damage  was  done.    All  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  nil 
Slowly  the  day  fled  and  the  first  shadows  of  the  dreaf 
hour  came. 

Captain  Lee  walked  impatiently  across  the  drill  groi| 
issuing  his  orders. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  as  Vernon  halted  beside  li 
"An  Indian  wants  to  come  in." 
"Surely  not  at  this  time." 
"He  is  at  the  little  gate." 

"Let  him  stay  there,"  and  Lee's  brow  darkeij 
"Think  of  the  precious  lives  committed  to  our  care. 
"He  says  he  is  a  Delaware." 

"Delaware  or  Mohawk,  all  must  be  alike  to  us  at 
time." 

Vernon  lingered. 

"One  moment,  Vernon,"  said  Lee.    "At  the  little 
did  you  say?    I  will  go  thither  and  see." 

The  young  officers  went  to  the  place,  and  Lee  putj 
lips  close  to  the  entrance. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"Chick,  the  Robin." 

"And  who,  pray,  is  Chick,  the  Robin?" 
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A-sk  Jumping  Bear." 
ee  turned. 

He  says  that  Jumping  Bear  will  vouch  for  him.  Where 
le  little  Delaware  ?" 
'ernon  hastened  away. 

Chick  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  forest,"  came  in  from 
3nd  the  gate.  "He  has  news  for  the  white  chief  in 
fort." 

knd  you  want  the  gate  opened,  of  course — the  same 
trick,"  responded  Lee. 

;y  this  time  Vernon  was  back  with  Jumping  Bear,  and, 
:n  Lee  told  him  that  Chick,  the  Robin,  was  outside, 
boy  started. 

Do  you  know  him  ?"  asked  Lee. 

Jumping  Bear  knows  Chick,  the  Robin." 

Well?" 

He  has  not  been  with  the  Delawares  for  many  moons. 
Jumping  Bear  hear  his  voice." 

'hen  Lee  asked  the  one  outside  a  question,  and,  when 

answer  came,  Jumping  Bear  cried: 

It  is  the  Chick." 

Shall  we  let  him  in  ?" 

No,  pull  him  over  the  stockade." 

L  rope  was  thrown  over  the  stakes. 

■everal  provincials  pulled  away,  and  presently  some- 

ig  dark  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  defenses. 

It  is  Chick,  the  Robin !"  cried  Jumping  Bear.  But 

next  instarjt,  as  a  body  fell  at  his  feet,  he  fell  back 

1  a  cry  of  horror. 

ure  enough  they  had  pulled  Chick,  the  Robin  into  the 
:,  but  he  was  dead ! 

i.  knife  wound  in  his  breast  told  the  story, 
'he  ruse  had  failed. 

'he  Delaware  youth,  caught  by  the  foe  outside,  had 
n  forced  to  ask  for  the  opening  of  the  gate  that 
i  a  score  of  savages  might  rush  in.  Finding  that 
r  game  was  spoiled,  they  had  driven  a  knife  into  the 
's  breast,  as  he  mounted  toward  the  top  of  the  stock- 
on  the  rope. 

dl  who  gazed  at  the  still  quivering  body  knew  what 
taken  place,  for  all  understood  the  tactics  of  the  In- 
is. 

I'lilence  fell  about  the  little  group.    At  last  Jumping 

,r,  rushing  to  the  stockade,  clambered  to  the  top,  and 

[the  woods  echoing  with  a  war  whoop. 

I'he  whole  garrison  joined  in  Jumping  Bear's  yell  of 

ance. 

Talking  paper,"  cried  the  young  Delaware,  as  he  came 

ning  up  to  Lee  five  minutes  later. 

Where  did  it  come  from?" 

Jumping  Bear  find  it  in  the  Chick's  scalplock." 

Then  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  message,  after  all." 

-ee  read  the  message. 

What  does  it  say?"  cried  Vernon. 

I  dare  not  think  it  true,"  was  the  reply.    "It  is  too 

•tling  to  be  credited,  but  " 

h.  wild  shout  came  from  the  forest,  then  another  and 
ther. 

ilt  has  come !"  said  Kenward  Mason.  "The  storm  is 
||t  to  break." 

'''ernon  did  not  leave  Lee's  side. 

iQuick!"  Vernon  cried.  "Tell  me,  captain,  what  the 
jisage  said." 

It  was  from  Colonel  Bouquet." 
Is  he  on  the  way  to  help  us  ?" 


"He  is  marching  through  the  wilderness.  But  we  must 
hold  out  till  to-morrow  night.  He  cannot  reach  Fort 
Royal  until  then." 

The  din  outside  was  now  deafening. 

"Until  to-morrow  night?"  Vernon  said,  looking  at  Lee. 
"We  will  hold  out." 

Lee  looked  at  his  young  companion,  and  clasped  his 
hand. 

Then  a  volley,  poured  at  the  fort  by  the  howling  fiends 
outside,  struck  the  stockade,  and  the  provincials  answered 
in  kind  from  the  portholes. 

The  assault  had  begun. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  AGENT  IS  SCALPED. 

Jacques  Blanc,  the  secret  agent  of  King  Louis,  had 
been  placed  under  arrest  by  Black  Heron,  but  was  freed 
by  a  friendly  Indian. 

His  liberator  helped  him  disguise  himself  as  an  Indian, 
and  then  Jacques  tore  after  the  shouting  hordes  and 
stopped  only  when  the  first  volley  of  the  attack  broke  upon 
his  ears.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  demons  of  the 
lower  world  had  been  let  loose  around  Fort  Royal. 

He  smiled  grimly  when  he  heard  the  shots  in  reply  from 
the  portholes,  and  then  he  rushed  on.  It  did  not  take  him 
long  to  come  upon  the  besiegers. 

He  found  them  dancing  the  war  dance  before  the  fort, 
but  at  the  same  time  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
provincials'  rifles.  " 

Suddenly  a  young  Indian  came  running  back. 

Almost  within  reach  of  the  Frenchman's  arm,  he 
stopped  for  breath  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

Jacques  leaned  forward  and  eyed  him  closely. 

"Ah,  Little  Rabbit !"  he  said,  through  his  teeth. 

The  young  buck  stood,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of 
battle. 

Jacques  took  a  step  forward,  and  his  foot  pressed  a 
twig,  which  broke. 

Little  Rabbit  turned  and  darted  a  swift  look  in  his  di- 
rection. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  the  little  Indian.  "The  whites  are 
shooting  down  the  Indians  from  the  strong  fort,  and 
Little  Rabbit  is  going  to  hurry  up  the  Senecas." 

"Who  sends  you?" 

"Black  Heron." 

"Where  is  the  chief  of  the  Mohawks?" 

"Yonder.    Over  there,  on  the  hill." 

"Good !"  said  Jacques.   "But  come  here.  Little  Rabbit." 

The  youth  stepped  toward  him,  but  stopped  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  become  suspicious. 

The  Frenchman  held  out  his  hand. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  Indian. 

"War  Fox,  the  Huron." 

Little  Rabbit  fell  back  a  pace,  and  laughed. 

"There  is  no  War  Fox  of  the  Hurons,"  he  said, 
"Brother  must  have  a  forked  tongue." 

Then  he  leaned  forward  and  took  as  good  a  look  as  he 
could  at  Jacques. 

"Ah !"  he  cried.  "The  eyes  of  Little  Rabbit  do  not  de- 
ceive him,  and  his  ears  are  true." 

Jacques,  seeing  that  he  was  discovered,  bounded  straight 
at  the  youth  and  caught  his  arm. 

"Never  mind  about  War  Fox  now,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
am  Dark  Hand,  the  servant  of  the  king,  and  your  time 
has  come." 
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"What  is  your  opinion,  inspector?" 
"I  am  entirely  without,  one." 

"What!  you  have  no  opinion  regarding  this  case?" 
"None,  except  that  the  girl  is  lost,  and  must  be  found." 
"You  have,  of  course,  examined  into  every  detail  con- 
nected with  her  life?" 
"I  have — thoroughly." 

"And  have  found  nothing  upon  which  you  can  base 
an  opinion?" 
"Nothing." 

"How  old  was  Violet  Graham  ?" 

"She  disappeared  on  her  twentieth  birthday." 

"Had  she  a  lover?" 

"A  hundred." 

"I  mean  a  favored  one." 

"No."  . 

"You  are,  of  course,  positive  upon  this  point?" 
"Of  course." 

"Was  there  one  who  was  particularly  persistent  ?" 
"A  dozen." 

"Out  of  that  dozen  was  there  one  who  might  be  called 
dangerous?" 
"I  think  not." 
"You  think  not?" 

"There  is  not  one  among  them  of  whom  I  can  find  any 
trace  that  I  would  class  as  dangerous."  , 

"Still,  danger  often  lurks  where  we  least  expect  it. 
You  have  examined  into  the  habits  of  all  of  them  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  have  found  no  clew  ?" 
"None." 

"Is  there  any  point  connected  with  the  girl's  life  which 
would  serve  as  a  starter?" 

"If  there  is,  my  men  have  not  discovered  it." 
"Then,  where  am  I  to  begin?" 
"At  the  theater." 

"But  if  you,  with  all  your  sagacity,  have  failed  to  fol- 
low her  beyond  the  stage  door,  how  do  you  suppose  I  am 
ta  be  more  successful  ?" 

"My  dear  Nick,  you  are  possessed  of  three  traits  which 
render  you  invincible  as  a  detective." 

"Indeed!    What  are  they ?" 

"Wonderful  sagacity." 

"That's  one.    What  is  the  second?" 

"Extraordinary  nerve." 

"But  your  men  possess  these  same  qualities,  and,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  the  third  upon  which  you  place  your  de- 
pendence on  me  in  this  case." 

"It  is." 

"I  am  anxious  to  hear  it." 
"It  is  supernatural  luck." 
"Well,  I  am  lucky ;  that's  a  fact." 

"Go  in  on  your  luck  this  time,  Nick,  and  see  what  you 
can  do.  There  is  no  reward  and  no  remuneration  for  you 
in  this  case,  more  than  the  regular  pay,  which  you  will  re- 
ceive from  the  department  while  so  employed." 

"But  you  have  a  personal  interest  in  solving  this  mys- 
tery?" 

"I  have." 

"May  I,  without  being  impertinent,  ask  what  it  is?" 
"You  may,  for  here  it  is." 

The  inspector  passed  a  slip  of  paper  across  the  table  to 
Nick. 

He  received  it,  and  spread  it  open  before  him.- 
It  was  an  ordinary  half  sheet  of  note  paper,  upon  which 
had  been  sketched  the  picture  of  a  coffin. 


Across  the  lid  was  printed  the  name  "Violet  Graham/' 
and  underneath  it  was  written  in  a  copperplate  hand  thesei 
words;  ,  | 

"Inspector  Byrnes  isn't  in  it;  but  he  will  be,  unless  he| 
abandons  the  search  for  Violet  Graham.  | 

"The  Thirteen."  I 

"When  did  you  receive  this,  inspector?"  asked  Nick.l 
after  a  moment's  pause.  .  1 

"The  day  before  yesterday."  d 
"How?"  i: 
"Through  the  mail,"  | 
"Where  was  the  letter  posted?"  || 
"At  station  E."  i| 
"Was  the  envelope  addressed  in  the  same  hand  ?"  if 
"It  was."  I 
"You  caught  on  to  the  signature  ?"  1 
"Yes."  _  ;  ij 

"There  may  be  some  connection  between  this  and  the| 
gang  I  once  broke  up."  .1 
"There  may  be — ^yes."  J 
"Well,  this  is  a  starter,  anyhow."  ,1 
"Not  a  very  satisfactory  one."  '  I 

"No;  and  yet — -"  ji 
"What?"  .  .  ^  J; 

"If  it  has  aught  to  do  with  the  original  'Thirteen,'  itjl 
will  prove  a  good  beginning."  j 
.  "Yes.    Tell  me  what  you  make  of  it,  Nick."  ;1 
"It  simply  proves  that  the  disappearance  of  Violet  Gra-,;' 
ham  was  the  consequence  of  a  plot  to  abduct  her." 

"In  other  words,  it  is  evidence  that  she  did  not  wandeil 
off  in  .a  fit  of  dementia."  ' 
"Exactly."  •  i 

"Well?"  I 
"If  she  was  abducted,  there  was  a  motive."  ;  1 

"Assuredly."  '  i 

"And  that  is  the  first  thing  for  which  we  must  search.''; 
"By  all  means."  \ 
"Let  us  glance  over  a  few." 

"Gladly."  :| 

"First,  then,  we  will  take  the  probable  motive  of  one  of 
her  would-be  lovers." 

"Yes."  .  . 

"There  is  the  theory  that  nonsuccess  in  his  projected 
suit  maddened  him  to  the  point  of  perpetrating  the  crime  I 
of  abduction  in  order  to  secure  her."  f 
Yes.  .  I 

"Or,  failing  in  the  requisite  courage  to  execute  such  si 
deed,  he  has  caused  another  to  do  it  for  him."  | 

"Go  on."  _  I 

"In  that  case,  the  hired  accomplice  is  a  woman."  I 

"Why?" 

"Because  Violet  would  ilot  have  gone  willingly  ^^•ith  a 
man." 

"Exactly."  _  , 

"There  would  have  been  an  outcry,  a  scuffle,  or  a  dis- 
turbance of  some  kind  that  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion and  been  remembered."  j 
"Very  good."  I 
"If  she  was  abducted  by  a  woman,  we  can  get  some 
trace  of  her. 

"We  both  know  the  character  of  woman  that  this  mar 
would  seek  to  employ;  knowing  them,  and  where  to  fine 
them,  we  can  find  the  right  one." 

"Correct." 

"Now  for  motive  number  two." 

I 
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,  "Proceed." 

"The  girl  was  beautiful,  and  in  every  way  attractive." 
-  "She  certainly  was." 

,"It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  she  may  have 
become  the  victim  of  one  of  those  same  women  to  whom 
I  just  referred;  and  that,  without  the  instigation  of  an 
unsuccessful  gallant." 
"Yes." 

"In  that  case,  also,  we  can  fin^  her." 
"Aye ;  but  she  might  better  be  dead." 
"Motive  number  three." 
"What  is  that?" 

"I  have  seen  Violet  Graham  upon  the  stage.  She  wore 
a  mignificent  diamond  necklace,  which  was  the  wonder 
and  the  admiration  of  her  compatriots  and  her  audience." 

"She  did,  and  that  necklace  has  a  history." 

"Yes,  and  that  history  comes  in  motive  number  four, 
but  I  have  not  yet  finished  with  number  three." 

"Continue." 

"The  avaricious  eye  of  some  crook  may  have  rested 
upon  that  necklace,  and  fired  him  with  the  determination 
to  possess  it." 

"To  that  end  he  may  have  determined  to  abduct  and 
murder  its  owner." 

"In  that  case,  also,  he  has  employed  the  aid  of  his  'Mol,' 
and  thus  we  have  a  clew  upon  which  to  begin  operations." 

"But  if  motive  number  three  be  correct,"  said  the  in- 
spector, "Violet's  body  would  have  been  in  the  river  long 
ere  this." 

"In  all  probability." 

"The  river  has  given  up  no  dead  which  could  by  any 
possibility  be  identified  as  Violet  Graham,  and  the  morgue 
tells  us  nothing." 

"That  brings  me  to  motive  number  four.  To  my  mind 
it  is  the  most  probable  of  all." 

"I  think  I  see  your  point." 

"Wait.  Let  me  explain." 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED. 

"You  referred,  a  moment  ago,  to  the  history  of  the 
necklace  worn  by  Violet,"  continued  Nick  presently. 
"Yes." 

"Have  you  heard  that  history?" 
"In  part." 

"The  necklace  is  said  to  be  an  heirloom,  and  to  have 
come  to  Violet  from  a  branch  of  her  family  residing  in  > 
England." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  that." 

"The  family  name  I  have  not  learned ;  have  you  ?" 
"No." 

"Graham  is  doubtless  a  stage  name." 
"Probably." 

"Her  people  abroad  are  said  to  be  very  wealthy." 
"Yes,  I  have  heard  that,  also." 

"The  story  is  the  old  one  about  the  mother  belonging 
to  a  noble  family,  marrying  beneath  her,  and  being  cast 
off." 

"Yes."^ 

"May  it  not  be  that  her  relatives,  somewhere,  may  have 
an  object  in  getting  rid  of  Violet?  If  there  is  a  fortune 
that  would,  in  the  course  of  events,  go  to  her  if  living, 
but  which  might  be  preserved  intact,  and  to  the  good  of 
those  same  relatives  if  she  were  dead,  it  would  certainly 
be  to  their  interest  to  put  her  out  of  the  way." 
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"Right,  Nick." 

"I  will  set  Chick  to  looking  up  the  history,  while  I  fol- 
low the  trail  from  this  end." 
"A  good  idea." 

"There  are  a  few  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask, 
inspector." 
"What  are  they?" 

"How  did  Violet  usually  go  to  and  from  the  theater?" 
"She  walked." 

"The  distance  was  not  great,  then?" 

"No— not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

"Are  there  carriages  at  that  stage  door,  as  a  rule,  when 
the  theater  is  out?" 

"Yes,  always ;  from  one  to  three  or  four." 

"How  many  were  there  on  the  night  of  the  disappear- 
ance ?" 

"Some  say  two  and  some  three.  In  reality  there  were 
three." 

"You  have  found  them  all  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  still  no  clew  ?" 

"None." 

"Might  there  not  have  been  four?" 
"Certainly." 

"Could  you  get  any  trace  of  a  fourth  ?" 
"No." 

"She  must  have  been  taken  away  in  a  carriage." 
"Yes— if  she  left  the  theater  by  that  door." 
"Ah !  you  think  she  " 

"I  think  she  might  have  changed  her  mind,  and,  instead  • 
of  passing  out  at  the  stage  door,  might  have  gone  through 
the  auditorium." 

"That  is  possible." 

"Also,  she  might  have  forgotten  something,  and  have 
returned  to  get  it,  and  so  have  been  attacked  in  her  dress- 
ing room.  At  all  events,  Nick,  there  has  been  foul  play 
of  some  kind  going  on,  and,  because  I  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  those  concerned  in  the  scheme  dare  to 
threaten  me." 

"Exactly." 

"I  will  not  stand  that  sort  of  thing." 

"No ;  you  are  hardly  the  proper  party  to  threaten." 

"I  will  have  that  girl  found,  Nick,  and  I  will  get  into 
my  clutches  the  man  who  sent  this  picture  and  warning 
to  me,  if  it  takes  ten  years  to  do  it — aye,  even  if  I  have 
to  go  on  the  trail  myself." 

"You  cannot  spare  the  time,  inspector." 

"No." 

"I  will  do  it  for  you." 

"I  thought  you  would.   Now,  I  have  another  thing  to 
speak  of." 
"What  is  that?"- 

"There  was  a  robbery  committed  the  same  night  by 
the  same  parties." 
"Eh?" 

"It's  a  fact,  Nick." 
"By  the  same  parties?^' 
"Yes." 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 

"By  this."  '  ' 

The  inspector  passed  another  half  sheet  of  paper  to  the 
little  giant. 

It  bore  a  drawing  of  a  coffin,  evidently  made  by  the 
same  hand  that  had  designed  the  other. 

On  the  plate  was  written  the  name  "Nick  Carter,"  and 
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underneath,  in  the  same  fine  penmanship,  was  this  mes- 
sage : 

"To  Inspector  Byrnes  :  Nick  Carter  isn't  in  it— yet — 
but  he  will  be  if  you  dare  to  call  him  in  on  this  case.  Take 


heed. 


The  Thirteen." 


"Humph !"  muttered  Nick. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  asked  the  inspector. 
"I  think  they  meant  to  get  me  into  the  case." 
"So  do  I.    That  is  one  inducement  for  my  coming 
here." 

"It  is  the  old  plot  against  me  revived." 

"Without  doubt." 

"Now,  tell  me  of  the  robbery," 

"James  Winslow's  safe  was  opened  and  eleven  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  was  stolen." 
"Quite  a  haul." 
"Yes." 

"Who  is  James  Winslow?" 

"A  retired  merchant  living  in  Forty-seventh  Street," 

"What  do  you  know  about  him?" 
_  "Simply  that  he  lives  there,  that  he  is  a  man  about 
sixty,  and  has  not  been  in  active  business  for  a  number 
of  years.    He  came  here  from  the  West." 

"'When  did  this  robbery  occur?" 

"The  night  before  last." 

"In  the  night?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  Winslow  send  to  you?" 
"He  called  upon  mc." 
"What  " 

"Wait,  Nick.   I  have  told  him  to  go  and  see  Old  Thun- 
derbolt." 
"Ah  !'-• 

"He  is  to  call  upon  the  countryman  detective  in  the 
morning." 

"At  what  time?" 
"At  ten." 

"Old  Thunderbolt  will  be  in  his  office." 
"Good  !  ^  You  had  better  get  your  particulars  direct  from 
Winslow  instead  of  questioning  me." 
"Yes." 

"You  can  t^lk  it  over  with  me  afterward." 
"All  right." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  great  inspector  departed. 

A  half  hour  after  that  Chick  entered  the  house. 

Nick  speedily  told  him  the  story  of  Violet  Graham's 
disappearance,  and  instructed  him  to  set  about  the  dis- 
covery of  her  family  history  in  the  morning. 

"Nick,"  said  the  young  man,  when  he  had  heard 
that  his  chief  had  to  tell  him, 
a  scheme." 

;'So  do  I." 

"I  think  we  dififer  regarding  the  nature  of  it." 
"What  is  your  idea  ?" 

"I  believe  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  plot  against 
you."  'J 
"Against  me !" 
^Tes." 

^  "They  would  hardly  abduct  a  girl  from  one  part  of  the 
city,  and  rob  a  safe  in  another  part,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  getting  me  on  their  track." 
"I  think  they  would." 

"_Why?   There  are  easier  and  less  dangerous  ways  in 
which  the  same  efifect  might  have  been  produced." 
"I  don't  agree  with  you." 


all 


girl  was  stolen  and  the  inspectoi 


T  think  the  whole  thing  is  you? 


"Tell  me  why."  | 

"You  see  it  as  clearly  as  I."  H 

"No  doubt;  and  yet  your  version  may  give  me  sora( 
new  ideas." 

"First,  then,  the 
warned." 
"Precisely." 

"They  covered  up  their  tracks  in  such  a  manner  thai 
they  knew  he  would  have  to  take  the  trail  himself  or  cal 
you  in." 

"Well  ?" 

"Second,  to  make  sure  that  he  would  call  you  into  the' 
case,  they  worked  the  safe  racket,  got  away  with  somej 
boodle,  and  then  sent  him  another  warning  which  referredj 
to  you." 

"Yes." 

"That  was  the  clincher.  The  inspector  came,  and  youi 
have  the  case." 

"Well,  what  does  that  prove?" 
"Considerable." 

"What  ?  They  could  have  shot  me,  stabbed  me,  or  poi- 
soned me  without  going  to  all  that  trouble." 
"I  think  not." 
"Why?" 

"Well,  chiefly  because  they  have  tried  it  several  times 
and  failed." 
"Go  on." 

"In  this  matter,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  you  will 
find  that  they  have  laid  their  plans  way  ahead,  and  that 
they  mean  to  get  you  into  their  clutches  alive." 

"It  may  be." 

"And — here  comes  my  most  prominent  point — if  I  am 
right.    I  think  you  will  get  an  unexpected  clew  at  once." 
"You  may  be  correct.  Chick." 
"If  you  do  get  such  a  clew,  be  careful,  Nick  " 
"I'll  look  out." 
"Who  is  Winslow?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"He's  to  call  upon  you  in  the  morning?"  - 

"Yes— that  is,  on  Old  Thunderbolt." 

"Have  you  any  idea  that  anybody,  aside  from  Inspector 
Byrnes  and  myself,  has  any  idea  that  Old  Thunderbolt 
and  Nick  Carter  are  one  and  the  same  ?" 

"No." 

"Nor  I— and  yet  " 

"Well  ?" 

"This  gang  may  have  'got  onto'  it.". 
"It  is  doubtful." 

"If,  as  Old  Thunderbolt,  you  are  given  the  clew,  you 
will  suspect  that  they  have  caused  you  to  find  it.  won't 


'Probably." 
"When  shall  I  report?"  \ 
"When  you  have  something  to  report." 
"That  will  be  soon." 
^  Their  conversation  was  interrupted  at  that  point  by  the 
ringing  of  the  doorbell. 

Patsy  had  gone  to  bed — the  readers  of  the  preceding 
number  will  remember  that  a  youth  named  Patsy  had 
taken  Peter's  place  as  Nick's  servant,  and  so  Chick  went 
to  the  door. 

A  moment  later  he  returned,  bringing  an  American  Dis- 
trict messenger  boy  with  him. 

The  boy  carried  a  package. 

"Something  for  you,  Nick,"  said  Chick. 
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Nick  took  the  package  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before 
him. 

"Where  did  you  get  this,  boy?"  he  asked. 
''At  the  office." 

"Did  you  see  the  man  who  left  it?" 

"A  woman  left  it." 

"Indeed !  You  saw  her?" 

'Yes,  sir." 

"Describe  her." 

"Can't." 

"Why?" 

"She  wore  a  veil." 

"Did  you  hear  her  speak?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Was  she  tall  or  short,  lean  or  fat  ?  Tell  me  what  you 
saw. 

"Saw  a  woman,  she  was  kinder  tall  an'  kinder  fat,  that's 
all  I  know." 

"You  may  go,  young  man." 

When  he  was  gone,  Nick  took  the  package  from  the 
table.  It  was  very  light.  He  cut  the  string  and  un- 
wound it. 

Presently  a  little  pasteboard  box  was  disclosed.  Remov- 
ing the  cover,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  box  con- 
tained a  jeweled  stiletto,  of  Italian  pattern. 

It  was  lying  upon  a  bed  of  cotton,  and  beside  it  was 
an  envelope.  An  examination  of  the  envelope  disclosed 
the  following: 

"Nick  Carter:    We  send  a  little  present.    If  you  do 
ot  accept  this  as  it  is  intended,  you  will  receive  another, 
ere  long;  but  next  time  it  will  pierce  your  heart.  We 
know  that  Inspector  Byrnes  has  been  to  see  you.  Drop 
the  cases  he  gave  you  to-night,  or  beware  of 

"The  Thirteen." 

"Well,"  said  Nick ;  "this  is  what  might  be  called  egging 
e^on." 

Chick  picked  up  the  stiletto. 

"Careful,  Chick,"  said  the  detective.  "Without  doubt 
that  point  is  poisoned.  You  were  right,  my  boy.  This 
thing  is  a  plot  against  Nick  Carter,  and,  by  heavens,  I'll 
accept  the  challenge." 

CHAPTER  III. 
"t.  bolt,  detective." 

The  office  of  Old  Thunderbolt  M^as  situated  in  Liberty 
vStreet,  near  Pearl,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  incidents  narrated  the  old  man  was  sitting 
before  his  desk  intently  scanning  the  morning  papers. 

Over  his  head  was  a  gilt  sign,  which  bore  this  legend; 

T.  BOLT,  Detective, 

and  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  which  opened  at  the  head 
of  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  which  led  to  the  street,  was 
the  sign: 

THOMAS  BOLT,  Detective. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN. 

In  appearance,  he  was  the  very  last  person  that  a  client, 
with  an  important  case  on  hand,  would  be  likely  to  select 
as  a  shrewd  detective. 

A  mass  of  shaggy  and  unkempt  gray  hairs  covered  his 
head,  and  a  long  chin  beard  of  the  same  hue  half  con- 
cealed the  high  collar  and  stock  which  he  wore. 

His  coat  was  so  long  that  it  swept  the  floor  around  the 


chair  in  which  he  was  sitting,  and  he  wore  a  checkered 
variety  of  what  the  boys  call  "high-water  pants." 

On  the  floor  at  his  right  side  was  a  broad-brimmed, 
black  slouch  hat,  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  carpetbag 
of  the  "daown-east"  pattern. 

His  feet  were  stuck  over  one  corner  of  the  desk,  and  he 
seemed  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  his  door  had 
opened,  and  that  a  gentleman  was  standing  v/ith  his  hand 
on  the  knob,  waiting  to  be  invited  to  enter. 

Presently  he  coughed  insinuatingly. 

"Got  er  cold,  ain't  yew?"  asked  Old  Thunderboh, 
without  removing  his  eyes  from  his  paper.  "Guess  yew 
wanter  give  me  one,  tew,  by  the  way  yew're  holdin'  that 
door  open.    Come  in,  can't  yew?" 

"Thank  you." 

"Git  out!    What  fur?" 

"Are  you  Old  Thunderbolt?" 

"Sometimes,  when  I  hev  fits;  ordinarily  I'm  only  plain 
T.  Boh." 

"You  are  a  detective  ?" 

"Waal,  some  think  so,  an',  ag'in,  some  don't." 
"Inspector  Byrnes  sent  me  to  you." 
"Git  out!    Did  he?" 
"Yes." 

i     "What's  yew're  name?" 
"James  Winslow." 

"  'Tis,  hey  ?    Waal,  w'at  kin  I  dew  fur  yew,  Jim  ?" 
"Sir!" 

"Didn't  yew  say  yewer  name  was  Jim?" 

"My  name  is  James  Winslow,  and  I  am  usually  called 
Mr.  Winslow." 

"Git  out !  Aire  yew  ?  I've  heard  tell  that  all  good  rules 
have  exceptions.  Did  yew  come  to  see  me  on  biz,  'r  only 
fur  instance?" 

"On  business." 

"All  right;  set." 

"Eh?" 

"Set  down,  can't  yew?" 
"Certainly." 

I    "All  right.    I  didn't  know  but  yew  had  a  bile  as  well 
as  a  cold,  Jim.    Now,  talk." 
"My  safe  has  been  robbed." 

The  entire  manner  of  Old  Thunderbolt  seemed  to 
change  at  once. 

His  face  assumed  a  keen  expression  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  his  eyes  glanced  sharply  from  under  his 
shaggy  brows. 

"Eleven  thousand  dollars  were  taken,"  continued  the 
caller,  "and  I  want  you  to  find  the  thief." 

"Whar  is  yewer  safe?" 

"In  my  house." 

"What  part  o'  the  house?" 

"In  my  back  parlor." 

"Combination,  or  key?" 

"Combination." 

"How  many  figgers?" 

"Three." 

"Blowed  open,  'r  worked?" 

"The  combination  was  used  to  open  the  safe/* 

"Who  knew  it?" 

"Knew  what?"_ 

"The  combination." 

"I  did." 

"Who  else?"  ^ 

"Nobody." 

"That's  a  whopper !" 
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"Sir!" 

"  'Tain't  so,  on  the  face  of  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  think  that  I  would  lie 
about  it  ?" 

'Waal,  yew  hev,  ain't  yew?" 

"Good  morning,  sir." 

"Yew  said  that  when  yew  came  in." 

"But  you  are  insulting." 

"Git  out !    Am  r?" 

"Yes." 

"Didn't  yew  say  that  nobody  knowed  the  combine  but 
yewerself  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Didn't  yew  say  that  the  robber  worked  the  combine  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Be  yew  the  robber?" 
"Certainly  not." 

"Waal,  then ;  didn't  yew  tell  a  lie  when  yew  said  " 

"Ah,  I  see!" 

"Git  out!   Dew  yew?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  somebody  besides  yew  knowed  the  combine?" 

"Evidently." 

"Who?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Didn't  yew  ever  tell  it  to  nobody?" 

"Never." 

"Dead  sartin?" 

"Yes." 

"What  was  it?'' 
"The  combination?" 
"Yes." 

"Wait,  before  I  tell  you ;  I  will  show  you  how  I  re- 
membered it  myself." 

"Yew've  got  a  bad  memory  fur  figgers,  hey  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  spit  'ef  out." 

"I  keep  the  numbers  in  this  little  book." 
"Writ  out?" 

"See  if  you  can  find  them." 

Nick  looked  at  the  book  carefully. 

It  was  an  ordinary  address  book,  and  on  the  flyleaf  was 
written  the  name  of  its  owner,  James  Winslow. 

Underneath  the  name  were  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  o. 

The  figures  3,  5,  and  7  were  crossed  out  with  red  ink. 
Nick  turned  to  page  three  of  the  book,  then  to  page  five, 
and  then  to  page  seven. 
Then  he  returned  the  book. 

"Any  fule  c'u'd  read  that  aire  combine,  ef  he  knew  'twas 
in  the  book,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  discovered  it?" 
"I  hev." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Eighty-seven,  fifty-one,  and  forty-nine." 
"You  astound  me,  sir." 
"Git  out!    Dew  I?" 
"Yes." 

"Be  the  figgers  right?" 
"Yes." 

"I  thought  so." 

"Tell  me  how  you  discovered  them." 
"Waal,  yew've  scratched  out  three,  five,  and  seven,  ain't 
vew,  on  the  front  leaf?" 
"I  have." 


"Yew  got  a  new  address  book  on  purpose  to  keep  yewei 
combine  in,  didn't  yew  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Ther  ain't  nothin'  in  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six] 
seven,  eight,  nine,  naught,  is  there?" 
"No." 

"  'Cept  that  three,  five,  seven  aire  scratched  ?" 
"That  is  all." 

"Then  the  fust  question  w'at  I  ax  myself  is :  "W'at'i: 
that  done  fur?" 
"Well?" 

"I  calkerlate  it  refers  to  page  three."^ 
"Yes." 

"I  turn  there,  an'  find  at  the  top  o'  the  page,  Brownjj 
John,  eighty-seven  Woodsum  Street."  '  ■ 

"Well?" 

"Yew  didn't  even  put  down  the  city  w'at  Brown,  Johnj 
lives  in,  did  yew?    Say,  where  does  he  live?" 
"In — er — er — Philadelphia." 

"Does,  hey  ?  Say,  Jim,  there  ain't  no  Woodsum  Stteel 
in  Philadelfy." 
"Ah !" 

"Then  I  goes  to  page  five,  and  at  the  top  o'  the  page  t 
find,  'Cook,  John,  fifty-one  State  Street.' " 

"Go  on,  please." 

"You  brown  yer  things  fust,  an'  cook  'em  arterwardl 
Most  fellers  do  the  cookin'  fust.  Yew  forgot  the  name  o'' 
the  town  ag'in,  didn't  yew?" 

"Yes." 

"On  page  seven  I  find,  ag'in  at  ther  top  o'  the  page, 
'Dunn,  John,  forty-nine  Spring  Street.' " 
"Ah!" 

"Ag'in  yew  forgit  tew  name  the  town." 
"Yes." 

"Now,  I  hev  Brown,  John ;  Cook,  John ;  an'  Dunn,  John, 
an'  arter  'em  I  hev  eighty-seven,  fifty-one,  an'  forty -nine, 
see?" 

"Yes."       .  ^ 

"That's  the  combine  o'  yewer  safe,  ain't  it?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  do  yew  keep  this  book  ?" 

"In  my  pocket."  , 

"Allers?' 

"Yes." 

"Ain't  been  out  lately  ?" 
"No." 
"Sartin?" 
"Sure." 

"How'd  yew  happen  to  hev  so  much  money  in  the  safe' 
that  night?" 

"I  had  a  mortgage  paid  off." 
"When?" 

"That  afternoon."  . 
"Where?" 
"In  my  own  house." 
"Who  paid  it?" 

"A  real-estate  agent  named  Decker." 
"I  know  him.    Who  else  was  present?" 
"Nobody." 

"Who  knowed  yew  received  the  money?" 
"Nobody:" 

"When  did  yew  put  it  in  the  safe  ?" 
"Right  away." 
"Afore  Decker  left?" 
"No;  afterward." 

"What  time  was  it  when  he  paid  yew?" 
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"Half  past  one." 

'■'Where  do  yew  keep  yevver  bank  account?" 
"At  the  Metropolitan  Exchange  Bank." 
"That's  near  yew?" 
"Yes." 

"Why  didn't  yew  take  the  money  tew  the  bank?" 
"I  was  suddenly  called  away  on  business." 
"Wat  kind  o' biz?" 

"A  friend  was  very  sick,  and  sent  for  me." 
"Who's  yewer  friend?" 
"Henry  Easton." 
•  "Where  does  he  live?" 
"What  has  that  got  to  do—" 
"Dew  yew  want  me  tew  take  yewer  case?" 
"Yes — certainly." 

"Then  answer  my  questions ;  don't  ax  'aem."  ■ 

"Certainly — certainly." 

"Where  does  Easton  live  ?" 

"In  Eighty-first  Street." 

"East, 'r  west?" 

"East." 

"Wat  number?" 
"Twenty-four." 
"Who  came  arter  ye?" 
"His  son." 

"Did  he  see  the  money?" 
"No." 

"Know  ye  had  it?" 
"No."  , 

"Did  yew  put  it  in  the  safe  while  he  was  there?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  was  he?" 
"In  the  front  parlor." 
"An'  yew  was  in  the  back?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  y«w  went  out  ?" 

"Yes."  ' 

"With  young  Easton  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Wat's  his  name?" 

"The  same  as  his  father's — Henry." 

"In  w'at  shape  was  the  money?" 

"One-hundred-dollar  bills." 

"All  of  it?" 

"Yes."  _ 

"Why  didn't  Decker  pay  you  in  a  check?" 
"I  didn't  ask  him." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A    GAME   OF  PLOTS. 

"Yew  kin  go  now,  Jim,"  said  01-d  Thunderbolt,  when 
'Mr.  Winslow  made  the  reply  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  chapter. 

"Whom  do  you  suspect,  Mr.  Bolt?" 

"Well,  I  ain't  made  up  my  mind  yet." 

"I  hope  you  have  no  suspicion  against  my  friend 
Easton,  or  his  son?" 

"I  ain't." 

"I  was  about  to  say  " 

"Say  it." 

"That  I  remained  with  my  sick  friend  all  night,  and 
Harry  was  in  the  room  with  me." 

"Yew  wa'n't  at  home  when  the  safe  was  robbed?" 
"No." 

"How's  yewer  friend?    Gittin'  better?" 


"Decidedly." 

"That's  good.   Who  lives  in  the  house  with  yew?" 
"Two  servants." 
"What  aire  they  ?" 

"A  man  and  a  woman.   Husband  and  wife." 

"I'll  kim  up  an'  see  'em." 

"I  cannot  suspect  either  of  them." 

"That's  right,  don't ;  say !" 

"Well?" 

"How  old  aire  yew,  Jim?" 
"Fifty-one.  Why?" 
"Yew  look  older." 
Winslow  smiled. 

"Most  men  would  resent  that,"  he  said;  "but  I  take  it 
as  a  compliment." 

"Git  out!    Dew  yew?" 
"Yes." 

"Waal,  I  ain't  got  any  more  questions  to  ax  now." 
"I  have  one  request  to  make,  Mr.  Bolt." 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  bother  the  Eastons  about  this." 

"Hadn't  thought  of  it." 

"Thanks." 

"Don't  mention  it." 

James  Winslow  withdrew,  and  Nick  picked  up  the 
paper  again  and  read  a  full  column. 

Then  he  laid  the  paper  down  and  began  to  think. 

We  are  permitted  to  read  his  thoughts,  and  here  they 
are. 

"Point  one,"  he  reflected,  "James  Winslow  is  a  fraud 
of  the  first  water.  He  wears  a  disguise  to  make  him  look 
older  than  he  is ;  a  clever  one,  to  be  sure,  but  a  disguise. 
I  caught  him  when  I  asked  him  his  age,  and  before  he 
thought,  he  told  me  the  truth.  He  is  just  about  fifty- 
one,  and  he  looks  sixty-five. 

"Point  two:  He  does  not  know  a  man  named  Easton 
who  lives  at  twenty-four  East  Eighty-first  Street,  for  the 
reason  that  no  such  man  lives  there.  I  happen  to  have 
a  friend  who  lives  at  that  number,  and,  therefore,  I  know 
Winslow  lied.  He  used  the  number  and  the  name  of  the 
street  at  random. 

"Point  three :  If  Decker  paid  the  money  at  all,  he  paid 
it  in  cash  because  he  was  requested  to  do  so.  I  know  that 
he  would  prefer  to  pay  it  in  a  check,  and  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  bet  that  he  first  insisted  upon  doing  so. 

"Point  four :  If  Winslow  was  robbed,  he  robbed  him- 
self, and  when  he  went  to  Byrnes  he  figured  that  the  in- 
spector would  send  him  to  me. 

"Point  five :  He  knows  that  Old  Thunderbolt  and  Nick 
Carter  are  the  same. 

"Point  six :  Chick  was  right,  and  the  Vvhole  thing  is  a 
conspiracy  to  down  me. 

"It  is  a  revival  of  the  'Thirteen,'  and  they  have  not  been 
slow  to  let  me  know  that  fact,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  me  to  know  that  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  go  for  them,  to  put  myself  in  their 
way." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Nick  left  the  office,  and  started 
up  Liberty  Street  toward  Broadway. 

When  he  reached  the  junction  of  Maiden  Lane  and 
Liberty  Street  he  saw  a  bit  of  paper,  neatly  folded,  lying 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  him.  He  stooped  and  picked 
it  up  carelessly,  and  presently  opened  it. 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly  and  glanced  around  him,  first 
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one  way  and  then  another.  Soon  his  eyes  again  sought 
the  paper.    Here  is  what  he  read  : 

"To-night.  Sleeper's  pier,  East  River.  Twelve  sharp. 
Tug  Roarer.    Finish  the  girl  business." 

That  was  all. 

There  was  no  address  and  no  signature.  There  was 
one  noticeable  fact,  however.  The  note  was  written  in 
the  same  copperplate-like  hand  that  had  penned  the  vari- 
ous warnings. 

For  a  moment  Nick  was  puzzled.  Then  his  face 
cleared. 

"This  is  the  clew,"  he  thought.  "Clews  don't  grow  on 
pavements  and  things,  as  a  rule,  and  this  was  either  left 
here  on  purpose  for  me  to  find — that  is,  some  fellaw  who 
was  watching  for  me  and  saw  me  coming,  dropped  it  for 
me  to  pick  up,  or,  it  may  be  that  Winslow  dropped  it 
through  carelessness.    I  incline  to  the  first  idea,  however. 

"Chick  is  a  cute  one,  for  his  years  and  experience.  He 
hit  the  nail  on  the.  head  when  he  said  that  we  would  find 
a  clew  somewhere  soon.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  I 
have  found  one  that  they  did  not  mean  me  to  get,  and  that 
is  that  Winslow  is  a  fraud. 

"Tugboat  Roarer,  eh?  The  thing  is  evidently  a  trap, 
but  I  think  I  will  walk  into  it,  just  the  same.  I  may  end 
this  thing  much  sooner  than  they  intend  me  to.  Tugboat 
Roarer,  Sleeper's  pier.  East  River;  midnight.  Correct. 
I'll  be  there,  sonny,  and  if  you  can  get  away  with  Nick 
Carter  on  the  first  deal,  you'll  have  a  chance." 

Nick  sauntered  slowly  up  Broadway, ,  and  had  reached 
Canal  Street,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  well-dressed 
young  man,  who  asked  him  the  way  to  Grand  Street. 

"Walk  right  along  with  me,  an'  I'll  show  yew,  mister," 
he  said;  and  they  passed  on. 

"Found  anything,  Chick?"  he  asked  presently,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"Yes." 

'I  What?'; 

"Violet  is  an  heiress." 
"Is,  eh?   Who  told  you?" 
"I  knew  it  before." 

"Indeed;  then  why  didn't  you  tell  nie  at  once?" 

"I  wanted  to  be  certain." 

;WelI?" 

"When  you  were  away  a  month  ago  her  mother  sent 
for  you." 

"Violet  Graham's  mother  ?" 
"Yes." 

"You  went  to  her?" 

"Yes." 

;'Well?" 

"She  told  me  a  rambling  story  about  an  inheritance 
that  should  come  to  her  daughter,  of  which  she  believed 
that  Violet  was  being  defrauded." 

"By  whom?" 

"Parties  in  England." 

'Well?" 

"She  wanted  you  to  look  the  matter  up,  but  her  story 
was  so  wild  and  her  own  manner  so  strange,  that  I  con- 
cluded that  she  was  raving,  and  paid  but  little  attention." 

"Go  on.'' 

"She  gave  me  the  name  of  a  lawyer  in  town,  who,  she 
said,  could  tell  me  a  great  deal  if  I  could  make  him  taHc  " 
"You  went  to  see  him?" 
"No." 

'Why  not?" 


"I  promised  to  do  so  the  following  day,  but  that  ve|\ 
afternoon  Violet  herself  called  at  the  house  " 
"Ah!" 

"She  inquired  for  you,  and,  of  course,  I  represented 
you." 

"Of  course." 

"She  told  me  that  her  mother  had  told  her  of  her  in 
terview  with  me." 
"Humph!" 

"She  said  that  her  mother  was  not  quite  sound  on  that 
one  topic,  and  that  while  it  might  or  might  not  be  true 
that  she,  herself,  was  an  heiress  to  a  fortune,  she  preferred 
to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  was." 

"I  see." 

"In  other  words,  she  very  decidedly  told  me  to  drop  the 
whole  thing  right  there." 

"Did  she  give  any  reason  ?"  5 

"No,  none." 

"And  you  dropped  it?" 

"Certainly." 

"Well,  go  on ;  you  haven't  finished."  n 

"No."  I 

"Give  me  the  rest."  i 

"To-day  I  looked  up  the  lawyer." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Dunlap." 

"You  saw  him?" 

"Yes."  i 
"And  questioned  him  ?"  •  1 

"Yes."  i 
"Well?" 

"First,  he  wouldn't  talk.  Finally,  he  admitted  that  there 
was  an  estate  in  England  to  which  he  believed  that  under 
certain  circumstances  Violet  Graham  would  have  had 
some  claim. 

"  'However,'  said  he,  'those  circumstances .  have  not| 


arisen.' " 
"Well?" 


"I  tried  to  get  particulars,  and  could  not." 
"Did  you  ask  him  in  what  way  he  was  connected  with 
the  matter  ?" 
"Yes." 

'"What  did  he  answer?" 

"Simply  that  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Winthrop  to  take 
care  of  his  interests. 

^'  'Who  is  Mr.  Winthrop?'  I  asked.  '  ■ 

"  'My  client,'  he  replied. 
"  'In  this  matter  ?' 
"  'In  many  matters.' 

"'Does  he  own  property  in  New  York?' 
''  'A  great  deal.' 
"Then  I  came  away." 

^Winthrop— Winthrop,"  mused  Nick.  "Go  on.  Chick." 

"I  made  up  my  mind  that  Dunlap  was  a  shyster,  and  if 
there  is  any  deal,  he  is  not  only  in  it,  but  he  is  also  shrewd 
enough  to  keep  away  from  the  flywheel." 

"Watch  him.  Chick." 

'T  will." 

"We  will  find  Violet  first — if  she  is  alive — and  go  for 
the  property  afterward." 
"All  right." 

"Look  at  this,  Chick,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it," 
and  the  detective  handed  his  assistant  the  note  that  he 
had  picked  up  on  the  street. 

"This  is  the  clew,"  exclaimed  Chick. 

"Yes." 
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"Are  you  going  to  bi';e  ?" 
"I  am." 
"It's  dangerous." 
"All  the  better." 

"You  will  go  to  Sleeper's  pier  to-night?" 
"Yes." 

"Will  you  take  me  with  you  ?" 
"No." 
^  "Patsy,  then?" 
"No." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
"Shadow  Winslow." 
"Do  you  think  he  is  in  this  plot?" 
"I  know  it." 

"Ah !"  • 
,  "He  is  a  fraud  of  the  first  water,  and  I  will  make  a 
shrewd  guess." 
"What?" 

"I  believe  that  Winslow  and  Winthrop  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  he  is  the  leading  spirit  in  this  game  of 
plots.  He  has  in  some  way  tumbled  to  Violet's  inher- 
itance, and  worked  the  other  end,  so  that  he  has  only  to 
g^et  rid  of  her  to  own  it.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  using 
ler  as  a  decoy  to  draw  me,  for  you  will  find  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  the  'Thirteen'  vice  Doctor  Quartz,  deceased." 

CHAPTER  V. 

IN    GREAT  PERIL. 

It  was  exactly  eleven  o'clock  that  night  when  a  man, 
who  bore  every  appearance  of  what  is  known  as  a  "South 
Street  rounder,"  staggered,  rather  than  walked,  out  on 
Sleeper's  pier,  which  juts  out  about  five  hundred  feet 
into  the  East  River,  a  little  distance  above  Catherine 
Street. 

He  was  one  who  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  genus 
"^ough,"  if  he  might  be  judged  by  his  appearance. 

But  appearances  are  often  deceptive,  and  this  case  was 
an  instance  of  that  fact.  Beneath  the  dilapidated  coat  beat 
the  heart  of  the  indomitable  Nick  Carter.  Pie  had  taken 
the  villains  at  their  word,  and  had  accepted  the  challenge 
so  strangely  given.  He  was  on  Sleeper's  pier  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boarding  the  tugboat  Roarer. 

He  was  determined  that  if  Violet  Graham  was  to  be  a 
passenger  of  the  tugboat  that  night,  he  would  be  one,  also. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  belittled  the  danger  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  in  his  adventure  of  that  night. 

But  Nick  was  accustomed  to  danger.  Ht  liked  it.  His 
phenomenal  luck  in  always  coming  safely  and  well  out  of 
every  calamity  had  imbued  him  with  a  fearlessness  which 
was  akin  to  recklessness,  although  that  was  thoroughly 
qualified  by  caution. 

Staggering,  as  though  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  he  made  his  way  out  upon  the  pier.  H^e  had 
purposely  calculated  his  time,  in  order  to  be  an  hour 
earlier  than  that  set  by  the  villains  whose  object  it  was 
to  decoy  him  there.  That  hour  he  meant  to  employ  in 
characteristic  investigation. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  upon  or  near  the  pier. 
Moored  to  the  pier  were  two  tugboats,  one  on  either  side. 

In  the  light  which  shone  out  from  the  street,  Nick  could 
see,  in  large,  white  letters,  the  name  Roarer,  upon  the  stern 
of  the  one  on  his  right. 

He  glanced  at  the  opposite,  and  smiled  when  he  read 
the  name  Demijohn. 


"Boon  companions,"  he  muttered,  "Roarer  and  Demi- 
john." 

The  Roarer  seemed  as  unoccupied  as  the  pier. 

Nick  paused  for  an  instant  when  passing  that  part  of 
the  boat  where  the  engine  room  was  located,  and  detected 
the  slight  sounds  which  denoted  that  she  had  steam  up, 
and  was  ready  for  instant  use.  Then  he  continued  his 
way  to  the  end  of  the  pier. 

It  was  a  lonely  spot,  there  on  Sleeper's  pier,  and  one 
well  calculated  for  any  kind  of  villainous  work. 

Nick  selected  a  place  where  he  was  half  concealed  by 
one  of  the  piles,  and  there  for  twenty  minutes  he  waited 
and  watched.   Nevertheless,  he  saw  and  heard  nothing. 

No  one  ventured  upon  the  pier,  nor  was  there  any  sign 
of  life  upon  either  of  the  boats. 

It  is  true  that  the  detective's  attention  was  solely  occu- 
pied in  watching  the  Roarer.  Nevertheless,  he  now  and 
then  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  Demijohn. 

It  was  half  past  eleven  when  he  again  stole  along  the 
pier  toward  the  Demijohn,  and  he  quickly  perceived  that 
she,  also,  was  carrying  a  full  head  of  steam,  as  if  pre- 
pared to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Whether  this  fact  was  a  mere  coincidence,  or  whether 
his  enemies  intended  to  make  use  of  her  as  well  as  of  the 
Roarer,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  He  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  the  former  theory. 

After  watching  the  boat  for  a  moment,  Nick  suddenly 
sprang  from  the  pier  to  her  deck.  He  knew  that  if  he  was 
expected  at  all,  they  were  looking  for  him  upon  the  other 
boat,  and  that  he  ran  little  or  no  risk  in  boarding  the 
Demijohn. 

Nick  was  keen-sighted,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
man  in  the  world  to  shadow. 

Nevectlieless,  he  was  shadowed  when  he  went  out  upon 
that  pier,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  had  patiently  and  intently 
watched  every  move  that  he  made,  although  he  was  totally 
unsuspicious  of  the  fact. 

It  is  true  that  the  "shadow"  seemed  perfectly  satisfied 
to  keep  well  in  the  background,  and  that  he  had  not  once 
shown  himself  where  Nick  could  by  any  possibility  be 
expected  to  discover  him. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  detective  had  not  been  shadowed 
previous  to  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  the  shore  end  of 
the  pier. 

The  detective  leaped  upon  the  deck  of  the  Demijohn 
near  the  pilot  house,  and  then  made  his  way  cautiously 
aft,  along  the  starboard  side — that  is,  the  side  nearest  the 
wharf ;  for  she,  like  the  Roarer,  lay  with  her  bow  pointing 
toward  the  river. 

He  discovered  no  evidence  of  occupancy,  until  he  was 
passing  the  engine  room. 

There  he  managed  to  peer  through  a  window  into  the 
interior,  and  saw  the  engineer  asleep  in  his  chair.  He  con- 
tinued on  his  way,  and  so  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
boat,  discovering  nothing. 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurfed  to  him,  and  he  determined 
to  follow  it  without  delay.  To  carry  it  into  execution, 
he  again  went  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  tugboat,  pausing 
when  he  reached  a  point  about  amidships. 

From  the  place  where  he  stood  to  the  end  of  the  pier 
was  not  more  than  fifty  feet,  and  he  had  determined  to 
swim  from  the  Demijohn  to  the  Roarer.  He  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  approach  the  tugboat,  the  real  object  of  his 
adventure,  from  the  water  side. 

He  reasoned  that  in  that  way  he  could  escape  observa- 
tion, and  could  examine  the  boat  thoroughly,  withovit  dis- 
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covery  from  any  one  who  might  be  watching  his  move- 
ments from  the  shore. 

Exercising  great  caution,  in  order  that  no  splashing 
might  betray  his  movements,  he  lowered  himself  over  the 
side  into  the  water. 

Then  he  struck  boldly  out. 

The  tide  in  that  part  of  the  East  River  runs  about  seven 
miles  an  hour,  a  dangerous  current  for  a  swimmer  to  op- 
pose.   But  Nick  did  not  give  the  subject  a  thought. 

He  reached  the  end  of  the  pier,  rounded  it,  and  swam 
in,  to  the  Roarer,  without  accident. 

Then  he  climbed  aboard. 

Cautiously  he  crept  aft,  peering  into  every  v/indow,  and 
listening  at  every  step. 

He  saw  nothing,  and  heard  nothing.  Then  he  went  for- 
ward. 

The  pilot  house  was  as  empty  as  the  rest  of  the  boat. 

So  far  as  he  could  determine,  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
life  to  be  seen  or  heard  anywhere  about  him, 

"If  I  was  seen  to  go  upon  the  pier,"  he  thought,  "I 
was,  of  course,  observed  when  I  boarded  the  other  tug- 
boat. But  I  am  certain  that  no  one  can  have  any  suspicion 
that  T  am  here." 

There  was  one,  however,  who  did  suspect  it,  and  that 
was  he  who  was  hiding  among  the  casks  at  the  shore  end, 
and  who  had  watched  every  mov€  the  detective  had  made, 
until  he  had  disappeared  aboard  the  Demijohn. 

He  waited  a  long  time  for  Nick  to  reappear,  but  without 
result.  Presently  he  grew  impatient.  Next  he  stole  for- 
ward tov/ard  the  point  where  Nick  had  disappeared,  keep- 
ing in  the  shadow  as  much  as  possible,  until  he  also  went 
oyer  the  side  of  the  pier  onto  the  boat.  He  made  the 
circuit  of  the  boat,  peered  into  windows,  and  listened,  as 
the  detective  had  done.  But,  unlike  Nick,  after  finishing 
his  first  tour,  he  began  a  second. 

This  time  he  bent  his  energies  to  a  careful  examination 
of  the  rail  which  surrounded  the  boat.  Whatever  it  was 
that  \^  was  searching  for,  he  seemed  to  meet  with  no,  sat- 
isfaction, until  he  arrived  at  the  point  where  Nick  had  low- 
ered himself  into  the  water. 

There  he  evidently  made  a  discovery. 

Suddenly  he  pulled  something  from  his  pocket,  and, 
grasping  it  in  his  right  hand,  leaned  down  over  the  water. 

A  sharp  ray  of  light  illumined  that  point  of  the  tug- 
boat's hull. 

He  had  made  use  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern.  One  glance 
seemed  to  satisfy  him. 

The  slide  of  the  lantern  was  not  open  a  half  minute  of 
actual  time,  and  yet  the  man  uttered  a  low  exclamation  of 
satisfaction  as  he  closed  it,  and  straightened  up  again. 

For  fully  five  minutes  he  stood  thus,  as  silent  as  a 
statue,  then,  suddenly,  he  turned  and  went  rapidly  to  the 
engine-room  door. 

He  did  not  knock  upon  it,  but  pushed  it  open,  entered, 
and  closed  it  behind  him. 

Aboard  the  Roarer,  Nick  was  still  unable  to  discover 
anything  of  a  suspicious  character. 

^  It  v/as  about  a  minute  after  the  unknown  had  entered 
the  engine  room  of  the  Demijohn  that  Nick  crept  cau- 
tiously around  the  pilot  house  of  the  Roarer,  and  secured 
a  position  where  he  could  see  along  the  pier  toward  the 
shore. 

Two  minutes  later  he  saw  three  men  approaching. 
They  came  directly  to  the  Roarer,  and  sprang  aboard. 
At  the  same  instant  a  hack,  drawn  by  two  horses,  was 


driven  rapidly  upon  the  pier,  and  far  in  the  distance  he 
plainly  heard  some  clock  toll  the  hour  of  midnight. 

The  hack  drew  up,  and  stopped  close  to  the  Roarer.  Its 
door  flew  open,  and  four  men  leaped  out.  Then  one 
of  them  turned  and  pulled  from  the  carriage  something 
which  in  the  darkness  might  as  well  have  been  taken  for 
a  bundle  of  clothes  as  a  human  body. 

There  had  been  two  men  upon  the  box  of  the  hack.  One 
of  them  remained  there,  and  drove  rapidly  away,  as  soon 
as  he  was  clear  of  his  passengers.  Then  two  of  the  .men 
seized  the  burden,  and  leaped  with  it  aboard  the  tug.  . 

The  remaining  three  sprang  to  the  lines,  and  cast  themi 
off. 

Somebody  uttered  a  shrill  whistle,  the  tug's  propeller 
began  to  revolve,  and  it  darted  like  a  bird  out  into  the 
river.  ! 

It  had  all  taken  place  so  quickly  that  no  more  than  one 
full  minute  had  elapsed  from  the  time  the  hack  was  driven' 
upon  the  pier,  until  the  Roarer  had  left  it.  ' 

Had  Nick  wished  to  get  ashore,  he  could  not  have  done; 
so  without  being  discovered.    But  he  had  no  idfea  of  leav- 
ing the  boat.    He  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him  that^ 
his  place  was  there. 

In  that  brief  moment  he  decided  that  the  men  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  on  board.  But  he  little  knew  how  thor- 
oughly they  understood  the  character  of  Nick  Carter. 

They  played  upon  his  well-known  daring,  as  they  would 
have  played  upon  another  man's  caution. 

Nick  Carter  was  never  in  his  life  in  greater  danger  than 
at  that  moment. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COLLISION  IN  THE  BAY. 

Nick  remained  where  he  was  hidden,  at  the  bow  of  the 
tugboat,  when  she  left  the  pier,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  could  not  change  his  position  without  being  discovered. 
Even  then  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  be  seen.  But 
either  the  men  did  not  or  would  not  see  him. 

At  all  events,  he  was  left  undisturbed  where  he  lurked 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  pilot  house. 

From  his  position  he  could  not  see  that  the  Demijohn 
had  also  gotten  under  way.    But  it  had. 

She  left  Sleeper's  pier  not  more  than  a  minute  behind 
the  other  boat. 

The  Roarer  turned  southward,  heading  toward  Butter- 
milk Channel.    The  Demijohn  turned  south waid,  also,  but' 
headed  for  the  Battery. 

Thus  with  their  wakes  the  two  tugboats  formed  a  fair 
representation  of  the  letter  V. 

An  experienced  boatman  would  have  noticed  instantly 
that  of  the  tv/o  tugs,  the  Demijolin  was  the  faster. 

She  gained  upon  the  other  boat  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
time  Governor's  Island  was  reached  she  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  Roarer. 

The  mysterious  individual  who  had  acted  so  strangely 
upon  the  pier,  and  who  had  so  silently  entered  the  engine 
room  of  the  DcmijoJin,  was  now  in  the  pilot  house,  with 
his  hands  grasping  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  Otherwise, 
there  was  not  a  human  being  in  sight  aboard  of  her. 

On  the  Roarer,  all  seemed  to  go  smoothly.  Nick  felt 
that  his  luck  was  more  phenomenal  than  ever,  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  been  discovered,  when  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  escape  observation; 

In  the  pilot  house  above  him  were  two  of  the  men. 

He  could  hear  them  talking  together,  and  gathered  much 
of  their  conversation. 
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"This  is  just  the  night  for  our  work,  Bill,"  said  one  of 
them,  soon  after  the  boat  left  the  wharf. 
I  ■  "Ye're  right,  Jimmy,  it  is  that,"  replied  the  other, 
i    "Do  you  s'pose  Byrnes  has  got  onto  us?" 
!    "Not  much  he  ain't." 

.  "Well,  I  ain't  much  afraid  o'  him  an'  his  men." 
'T  ain't  afraid  of  none  of  'em." 
"Not  even  Nick  Carter  ?" 
"No,  nor  a  dozen  like  him." 

"I  say,  what's  the  cap  going  to  do  with  the  gal,  any- 
how?" 

"Cut  her  throat,  most  likely." 

"Mebbe  that's  what  we're  goin'  out  in  the  boat  for," 
"Svjre." 

"So' he  can  tie  a  shot  to  her  heels  and  chuck  her  over- 
board in  the  lower  bay." 
"That's  about  the  size  of  it,  I  guess." 

"Tell  you  what,  Bob  " 

"Well,  what?" 

"I  think  we've  missed  a  good  chance  to-night." 
"How  so?" 

"We've  sworn  to  get  away  with  Nick  Carter,  haven't 
we?" 

"You  bet!"  ■  .  ^ 

"Wouldn't  it  have  been  a  good  idea  to  have  given  him 
a  tip  to-night  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Suppose  we  had  let  him  know  we  were  going  on  this 
trip." 

"What,  with  the  gal?" 
"Yes." 

"That  would  have  been  a  fine  idea,  that  would!" 
"You  don't  tumble.  Bob." 
"Mebbe  1  don't." 

"He  would  have  followed  us  here;  he  would  have  been 
aboard  this  boat,  and  we  would  have  had  him  dead  to 
rights." 

"Not  much,  we  wouldn't."  ■ 

"Why?" 

"He'd  have  had  a  hull  b'iln'  of  cops  with  him."  > 
"Not  he.  You  don't  know  him,  Bob." 
"Don't  I,  though !    Ain't  my  jaw  been  crooked  ever 
since  I  met  him  ?" 

"Did  he  have  a  b'ilin'  o'  cops  with  him  then?" 
"No." 

"He  never  does  have.    He  always  goes  it  alone." 
"That's  so,  by  Jupiter !" 

"We  oiight  to  have  enticed  him  here  somehow." 
"You're  right,  Jimmy.    You  always  are." 
"What're  cap  an'  the  others  doin',  Bob?" 
"Oh,  they're  holdin'  a  confab." 
"Where?" 

"In  the  cabin,  aft,  where  the  gal  is." 
"I  think  I'll  join  'em." 

"All  right.   So  long  " 

"So  lon^,  Bob." 

The  pilot-house  door  opened  and  closed,  and  Nick  heard 
immy's  footsteps  as  he  hurried  aft. 

"I  guess  I'll  be  in  at  that  little  confab,"  he  muttered ; 
nd  he,  also,  made  his  way  toward  the  cabin. 

During  the  time  that  had  elapsed  while  the  men  were 
talking  in  the  pilot  house,  the  Roarer  had  reached  Butter- 
milk Channel  and  passed  through  it. 

Thus,  when  Nick  started  aft  toward  the  cabin,  they 
were  just  rounding  Governor's  Island,  and  ahead  of  them, 
ofif  the  starboard  bow,  was  the  Demijohn. 


As  Nick  moved  aft,  two  other  men  rose  up  from  the. 
darkness  of  the  pilot  house,  and,  leaning  forward,  they 
cautiously  peered  from  the  window  toward  that  part  of  the 
deck  where  Nick  had  been  crouching. 

"Did  he  bite?"  asked  the  one  in  the  background. 

"Like  a  mouse." 

"Then  we've  got  him." 
'    "He's  as  good  as  dead  now." 

"Come  on,  then." 

They  fallowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Jimmy,  but  moved 
along  noiselessly,  knowing  that  the  man  whose  life  they 
were  seeking  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat. 

When  Nick  reached  the  cabin,  which  was  a  very  small 
affair,  he  could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  inside.  He 
looked  about  him  for  a  place  from  which  he  could  hear 
what  was  being  said.    He  found  one  at  once. 

Had  the  boat  been  built  with  an  idea  of  the  use  to 
which  he  desired  to  put  it,  she  could  not  have  been  better 
planned.  The  cabin  door  could  be  plainly  distinguished. 
He  first  placed  his  ear  against  that,  but  he  could  not  hear 
distinctly  enough  to  suit  him.  Then  he  remembered  hav- 
ing seen  another  door  close  by  that  which  led  into  the 
cabin.  He  turned,  and  tried  it.  It  was  unlocked.  Ex- 
ercising great  care,  he  pullend  it  open,  and  peered  in. 

The  interior  was  a  little  room,  in  which  part  of  the 
crew  evidently  slept. 

More  than  that,  Nick  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  connected 
with  the  cabin  in  which  the  men  were  talking,  and  he 
could  hear  them  plainly.  With  quick  decision,  he  passed 
through,  and  pulled  the  door  noiselessly  shut  behind  him. 

From  the  sound  of  the  voices,  the  detective  quickly  de- 
termined that  there  were  four  men  in  the  cabin,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  conversation.  Instantly  he  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  other  three  who  should  have  been 
there. 

A  moment's  thought  convinced  him  that  they  were 
doubtless  with  the  others,  but  were  hot  taking  part  in  the 
talk. 

"Vyell,  cap,"  said  one  of  them,  when  Nick  was  enabled 
to  catch  the  words  they  were  uttering,  "we've  made  a 
great  strike  this  time." 

"You  bet !" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  girl?" 
"Sink  her  in  the  lower  bay." 
"A  good  scheme." 
"So  I  thought." 

"How  much  do  we  get  apiece  out  of  this  job?"  asked 
another. 

"About  a  hundred  thousand." 

"Whew  I"  exclaimed  the  third ;  "then  there  must  be  over 
two  millions  in  the  whole  thing." 
"There  is." 

"You  get  a  million  for  your  share?" 
"Yes." 

"And  we  divide  twelve  hundred  thousand,  eh?" 
"Precisely." 

"I  thought  the  eleven  thousand  was  a  pretty  good  haul, 
but  it  wasn't  a  fleabite." 
"Nixy." 

"What  about  Carter?" 
"What  Carter?" 
"The  detective." 
"Oh!  Why?" 

"Well,  ain't  we  organized  to  'do'  him?" 
"Cert!" 

"We  want  to  do  it  in  good  shape." 
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"You  bet !" 
"How'Il  we  do  it?" 

"We  might  send  him  to  the  bottom  with  the  girl." 
"Yes,  if  he  was  handy." 
"He  will  be  some  time." 
"I  say,  cap." 
"What?" 
■  "When  will  we  'do'  him?" 
"Now!" 

It  was  not  the  captain  who  answered,  but  seven  dis- 
tinct voices.  Four  of  them  came  from  the  cabin,  and 
three  of  them  from  behind  the  spot  where  the  detective 
was  listening  to  the  conversation. 

The  moment  the  first  sound  of  a  voice  in  uttering  the 
word  "now"  reached  him,  Nick  knew  that  he  had  walked 
into  a  trap  that  had  been  most  skillfully  planned. 

In  that  instant  he  leaped  away,  even  as  the  men  leaped 
upon  him. 

Two  of  them  seized  him,  but  he  wrenched  himself  loose 
and  shot  them  both. 

One  fell  dead,  and  the  other,  wounded,  drew  his  pistol, 
and  began  firing. 

In  the  meantime  the  remaining  five,  with  a  courage  that 
would  have  been  notable  in  a  worthy  cause,  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  detective.  One  grabbed  him  by  the 
legs,  and  the  others  seized  upon  various  parts  of 
his  body,  and  he  was  borne  downward  in  spite  of  all  that 
he  could  do.  Not,  however,  before  he  had  fired  his  re- 
volver twice  more,  and  had  brought  two  more  of  the  mis- 
creants to  their  knees,  wounded. 

But  they  were  too  many  for  Nick,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
struggles,  he  was  firmly  bound.  Then  one  of  the  men 
stood  over  him  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 

"Drop  it,  Carter,  'r  I'll  just  cut  out  your  tongue  for  a 
beginner,"  he  said  savagely. 

Nick  saw  that  he  might  as  well  save  his  strength,  and 
so  he  ceased  his  struggles. 

Suddenly  the  bell  in  the  engine  room  began  to  ring 
furiously.  It  rang  four  times,  loudly  and  quickly.  Then 
it  ceased  a  moment,  and  then  four  more  clangs  sounded. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  engine  room  to  obey  the  signals. 
The  man  whom  Nick  had  killed  at  the  first  shot  was  the 
engineer.  There  was  not  another  man  there  who  knew 
how  to  manage  the  engine. 

Again  the  bell  rang  four  times.  It  was  the  signal  from 
the  pilot  to  stop  and  back  up.  It  was  followed  by  a 
dozen  short,  sharp  blasts  from  the  whistle. 

The  men  left  Nick  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin 
and  rushed  upon  the  deck. 

The  reason  for  the  signals  was  instantly  apparent.  The 
Demijohn  was  bearing  down,  head-on,  upon  the  Roarer. 
She  was  coming  at  full  speed,  and  it  could  be  seen  that  she 
meant  business. 

The  pilot  of  the  Roarer  had  at  first  tried  to  stop  his 
boat.  Receiving  no  answer  to  his  signals,  he  had  en- 
deavored to  sheer  off. 

But  he  did  not  make  the  attempt  soon'  enough. 

Both  boats  were  going  at  full  speed,  and  they  were  so 
headed  that  the  bow  of  the  Demijohn  mitst  strike  the 
Roarer  a  little  forward  of  amidships. 

On  came  the  Demijohn.  There  was  but  one  man  visible 
aboard  of  her,  and  he  stood  grimly  at  the  wheel. 

"Curse  that  pilot !"  shouted  the  man  who  had  been 
called  "cap." 

He  raised  his  revolver,  took  careful  aim,  and  fired,  just 
as  the  two  boats  came  together. 


There  was  a  terrific  shock,  followed  by  the  crashing  of 
timbers  and  glass,  and  the  loud  hiss  of  escaping  steam, 
while  ringing  out,  high  above  the  din,  was  the  shrill  scream 
of  a  woman's  voice. 

It  came  from  a  figure  that  bounded  from  the  cabin  door 
just  as  the  boats  struck  together. 

The  Roarer  was  turned  almost  completely  over,  while 
the  prow  of  the  Demijohn  cut  her  nearly  in  half. 

The  Demijohn,  too,  careened  until  it  seemed  as  though 
she  must  topple  over  and  be  capsized,  and  in  the  midst  of 
that  wild  scene — amid  crashing  timbers,  breaking'  glass, 
hissing  steam,  and  the  curses  and  mad  shouts  of  men,  the 
woman  leaped  into  the  air,  and  seized  the  rail  of  the 
Demijohn. 

There  she  hung,  half  submerged  in  the  water,  unseen  or 
uncared  for  by  all. 

Then,  and  it  came  so  suddenly  that  it  was  appalling, 
the  Roarer  toppled  over  still  farther,  and,  as  if  swallowed  - 
up  by  magic,  disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bay. 

The  Demijohn  seemed  to  try  to  plunge  after,  like  an 
animal  which  is  not  satisfied  with  killing  its  foe,  but  seeks 
to  worry  it  after  it  is  dead.  But  it  quickly  righted  and 
floated  upon  the  water  undamaged,  except  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  her  bow  above  the  water  line  had  been  knocked 
away. 

Then,  the  man  at  the  wheel  left  his  post. 
He  bounded  to  the  deck. 

"Save  me!  Save  me!"  cried  the  woman,  who  still 
clung  to  the  rail. 

Ife  seized  her  almost  savagely,  and  drew  her  upon  the 
deck.  With  the  same  air,  he  pushed  her  into  the  pilot 
house. 

"Wait  there!"  he  said  abruptly,  and  then  he  turned 
back  and  searched  the  water  with  his  eyes. 

He  was  Chick,  and  he  was  looking  for  Nick  Carter. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

MADGE  MORTON,  PICKPOCKET. 

It  was  Chick  who  had  been  concealed  among  the  casks 
at  the  shore  end  of  the  pier,  when  Nick  was  making  his 
investigations  of  the  two  boats. 

It  was  Chick,  who,  when  Nick  did  not  reappear,  after 
boarding  the  Demijohn,  had  gone  in  search  of  him. 

With  the  aid  of  his  bull's-eye  lantern,  he  had  arrived  at 
the  correct  conclusion  as  to  what  Nick  had  done  in  order 
to  get  aboard  of  the  Roarer. 

Some  explanation  regarding  Chick's  presence  there 
seems  imperative. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  connection  between 
the  two  detectives  on  Broadway,  Nick  had  signified  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  tugboat  that  night,  no  matter 
what  the  risk  might  be ;  also  that  he  had  given  Chick 
orders  to  shadow  Winslow. 

But  Chick  could  not  rid  his  mind  of  the  settled  convic- 
tion that  Nick  Carter  was  rushing  with  open  eyes  into  a 
danger  greater  than  any  he  had  ever  faced. 

The  belief  took  such  firm  hold  of  him,  that  he  resolved, 
come  what  might,  that  for  once  he  would  disobey  his  in- 
structions and  do  as  he  pleased.  What  he  pleased  con- 
sisted in  going  at  once  to  the  Battery,  instead  of  toward 
the  residence  of  James  Winslow,  in  Forty-seventh  Street. 

At  the  Battery,  or  rather  near  it,  and  adjoining  South 
Ferry  there  were  many  tugboats  moored. 

Chick  went  about  among  them,  until  he  selected  one 
that  suited  him. 
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Then  he  sought  the  captain. 

*T  want  to  charter  your  boat,"  he  said. 

"What  for?" 

Chick  looked  the  man  over  thoroughly,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man  that  he  could 
trust.  Having  so  decided,  he  told  him,  in  plain  words,  ex- 
actly what  he  wanted  of  the  boat,  and  why  he  wanted  it. 
Then,  in  conclusion,  he  offered  the  captain  a  very  large 
sum  for  the  use  of  the  boat,  and  agreed  to  pay  all  dam- 
ages. 

There  was  only  one  impediment,  and  that  was  that  he 
had  let  all  of  his  men  go  for  the  day,  and  he  had  no  crew. 

Chick,  however,  speedily  assured  the  captain  that  if 
he  would  manage  the  engine  and  fire,  he — Chick — would 
attend  to  the  wheel.  ^ 

It  took  two  or  three  hours,  and  many  promises  to 
efTect  the  bargain,  but  it  was  finally  concluded,  and  the 
Demijohn  pulled  out  for  Sleeper's  pier. 

About  ten  o'clock,  Chick  took  his  position  among  the 
casks,  and  waited.   The  rest  we  know. 

When  the  two  boats  left  the  pier,  Chick  at  once  dis- 
covered that  his  tug  was  much  more  fleet  than  the  Roarer, 
and  he  governed  himself  accordingly. 

His  idea  was  to  keep  near  to  the  Roarer  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  go  to  Nick's  assistance  at  any  moment.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  could  judge  by  appearances  whether  he 
was  needed  or  not,  for  he  knew  that  Nick  could  never  be 
captured  without  some  kind  of  a  fight  which  he  could 
see  or  hear.  In  the  event  of  there  being  none,  he  was 
simply  determined  to  follow  the  Roarer  wherever  she  went 
and  await  results. 

When  the  pistol  shots  rang  out,  Chick  understood  that 
he  was  needed  at  once.  Without  hesitation,  he  tyrned  the 
prow  of  the  Demijohn  full  upon  the  Roarer,  and  ran  with 
full  speed. 

His  deliberate  intention  was  to  run  her  down,  and  he 
succeeded. 

Chick's  confidence  in  Nick  was  such,  that  he  did  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  the  famous  detective  would  be  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  when  the  collision  occurred.  But 
he  did  not  calculate  upon  the  Roarer's  sinking  so  sud- 
denly. 

;•  All  the  while  that  Chick  stood  at  the  wheel  of  the  Demi- 
john, when  the  men  on  the  Roarer  rushed  upon  her  deck 
shouting  and  cursing,  his  eyes  were  searching  for  Nick. 

He  hardly  saw  the  others,  so  intent  was  he  in  his  search 
for  the  one  person  for  whose  sake  he  was  there.  But 
he  did  not  see  him. 

Of  all  who  were  on  the  Roarer,  only  one  person  reached 
the  Demijohn,  and  that  was  the  woman  to  whom  we  have 
referred. 

The  night  was  not  very  dark,  but  yet  one  could  not  see 
distinctly.  Some  distance  away,  he  saw  a  boat  with  four 
men  in  it,  rowing  away,  but  he  scarcely  heeded  it,  still 
searching  for  a  sign  of  Nick. 

A  great  fear  was  at  Chick's  heart.  Had  he  known  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  boats  collided,  Nick  was  lying 
bound  and  helpless  in  the  cabin  of  the  Roarer,  he  would 
have  felt  like  his  murderer.  But  fortunately  he  did  not 
know  it.  He  believed  that  Nick  had  been  drawn  down 
when  the  tugboat  sank,  and  that  he  would  presently  rise 
to  the  surface.  But  moment  after  moment  passed,  and 
he  did  not  appear. 

Then  Chick  bethought  himself  of  the  small  boat  that  he 
had  seen.   He  turned  to  look  for  it,  but  it  had  disappeared. 
Then  an  icy  fear  settled  upon  him.    What  if  one  of 


the  pistol  shots  that  he  had  heard  had  been  the  signal  of 
Nick's  death? 

What  if  a  bullet  had  struck  him,  and  he  had  been  drawn 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  with  the  sinking  tug. 

Chick  almost  forgot  where  he  was,  so  intent  was  his 
gaze  and  so  earnest  his  search  for  the  missing  detec- 
tive. But  he  was  recalled  to  himself  by  a  sudden  cry  from 
the  captain  of  the  boat,  who  stood  in  the  engine  room. 

"Look  out !"  he  cried. 

Chick  wheeled,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did. 

The  woman  he  had  saved  was  just  behind  him.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  dagger  poised,  and  she  was  in  the 
act  of  striking  when  he  turned. 

Quicker  than  a  flash,  he  seized  her  by  the  wrist,  and  the 
dagger  dropped  from  her  hand  to  the  deck. 

"Ah !"  said  Chick,  himself  again  in  an  instant.  "A  deli- 
cate attention  that  you  were  paying  me." 

"I  would  have  killed  you,"  she  hissed. 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  my  dear;  but  why?" 

"Because  you  have  killed  him." 

"Oh !  who  is  'him'  ?" 

"My  husband." 

"Was  he  on  that  boat?" 

"Yes,  you  villain." 

"Well,  I  hope  I  did  kill  him." 

"Curse  you,  curse  you  !" 

"Thanks ;  do  you  see  that  water  ?" 

"Am  I  blind?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Do  you  see  it?" 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  want  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and  thrown 
into  it?" 

"You  would  not — you  dare  not  do  that." 
"Well,  I  don't  know.    I'm  savage  enough  to  do  most 
anything  just  now." 
"Oh,  sir  " 

"Look  here,  didn't  you  just  try  to  murder  me?" 

"Oh,  sir,  I  " 

"Answer  me." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Wouldn't  I  be  justified  in  chucking  yon  overboard?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  it  depends  upon  you  whether  I  do  or  not." 
"Upon  me?" 
"That's  what  I  said." 
"How,  sir,  how  ?" 

"If  you  will  answer  every  question  that  I  ask'you  truth- 
fully, I  will  not  only  spare  you,  but  Til  let  you  go  when 
we  get  ashore." 

"I  will." 

"Who  are  you?" 
"Madge  Morton." 
"Ah,  the  pickpocket !" 
"Yes." 

"What  were  you  doing  on  that  boat  ?" 
"Playing  a  part." 

"Were  you  the  girl  they  took  from  the  hack?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  is  Violet  Graham?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Did  you  ever  see  her?" 

"No." 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  you." 
"I  am  telling  you  the  truth." 

"Do  you  know  of  an  organization  called  the  'Thir- 
teen'?" 
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"Yes." 

"Do  you  know  the  members  ?" 
"Two  of  them." 
"Is  that  all?", 
"Yes." 

"Is  your  husband  one  ?" 
"Yes." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Jim  Morton  is  one;  he  has  a  dozen." 

"You  were  the  decoy  to-night?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  see  Nick  Carter?" 
"No." 

"You  knew  he  was  there  ?" 
"Yes." 

"All  the  time?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  were  you  when  the  fight  began?" 

"In  the  cabin." 

"Where  was  the  fight  ?" 

"In  a  little  room  off  the  cabin." 

"Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  detective  ?" 

"I  am  not  certain." 

"Have  you  an  idea?" 

"Yes." 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  know  that  he  killed  one  man,  the  engineer,  and  he 
wounded  others.  Just  before  the  men  rushed  out  on  deck, 
I  heard  a  smashing  like  a  door  being  kicked  in." 

"Yes— well?" 

"I  heard  one  of  the  men  cry  out:   'Curse  him,  he  has 
got  away  again.' " 
"You  did,  eh?" 
"Yes." 

"How  do  you  think  he  got  away?" 
"I  think  he  jumped  into  the  water  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boat." 

"Madge,  why  do  you  pick  pockets  ?" 
"To  get  a  living." 

"Don't  you  want  to  earn  some  money  honestly?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"You  wouldn't  give  your  husband  away,  I  suppose?" 
^  "Never." 

"Well,  give  him  the  tip  and  let  him  skip,  and  then 
give  away  the  rest  of  the  gang." 
"I'll  think  about  it." 
"I'll  -payiyou  well." 
"Howiriuch?" 
"A  thousand  dollars." 
"It  isn't  enough." 
"How  much  do  you  want?" 
"Five  thousand." 
"What  will  you  do  for  that  ?" 

"I  will  give  'em  all  away,  Jim  and  all.  I'll  take  you 
where  you  can  capture  the  whole  lot  together,  and  I  won't 
claim  a  cent  till  it's  done." 

"Madge,  it's  a  bargain." 

"You  agree?" 

"Yes ;  when  will  you  do  it  ?" 

"Leave  that  to  me." 

"All  right.   When  shall  I  see  you?" 

"To-morrow  night." 

"Where?" 

"Anywhere." 

"At  Grafferty's,  then." 

"All  right." 


"What  time?"  m 
"Any  time  you  say." 
•    "Very  well — midnight." 
*'No  treachery,  Madge." 
"No — no!   I'm  looking  for  the  dollars." 
"All  right." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
grafferty's  dive  in  cherry  street. 

From  the  story  that  Madge  had  told  him,  Chick  was 
satisfied  that  Nick  had  managed  to  escape  from  the 
Roarer,  when  the  collision  occurred,  and  he  believed  that 
he  would  find  him  at  home  when  he  reacned  there. 

But  the  brave  young  detective  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment.  Nick  was  not  there. 

The  faithful  assistant  did  not  permit  himself  to  be- 
come anxious  about  his  chief.  When  the  entire  day 
passed,  however,  and  there  came  no  news  of  Nick,  Chick 
began  to  grow  uneasy. 

He  knew  that  only  one  of  two  reasons  could  exist  for 
keeping  Nick  so  long  away  from  home,  without  sending 
some  sort  of  word  regafrding  his  absence. 

Either  the  detective  was  following  some  clew  which  had 
taken  him  where  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  with 
Chick,  or  he  was  prevented  from  returning  home  through 
some  accident  which  had  placed  him  in  the  power  of  his 
foesi 

It  is  true  that  the  idea  occurred  to  Chick  that  his  chief 
might  be  dead ;  but  he  dismissed  it  at  once,  and  with  self- 
indignation  that  he  should  even  conceive  such  an  ab- 
surdity. 

It  was  fortunate  for  his  peace  of  mind  that  he  did  not 
know  the  true  condition  of  things  on  board  the  Roarer 
when  the  collision  occurred. 

All  that  day  Chick  waited  patiently  for  Nick  to  appear. 
When  ten  o'clock  struck  that  evening,  he  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. 

"It  will  take  me  an  hour  to  get  from  here  to  Grafferty's," 
he  mused,  "where  I  am  to  meet  Madge  at  midnight.  I  will 
wait  for  Nick  until  eleven,  and  then  I  will  go." 

At  eleven  Nick  had  not  come,  and  Ethel,  Nick's  wife, 
had  begun  to  grow  anxious. 

Chick,  however,  pooh-poohed  her  fears,  and  after  leav- 
ing a  message  for  Nick,  in  case  he  should  return,  he  set 
out  to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  female  pickpocket. 

Grafferty's  place  was  in  Cherry  Street.  It  has  since 
been  raided,  and  effectually  done  away  with. 

Then,  however — and  it  was  only  a  very  short  time  ago 
— the  word  Grafferty  was  synonymous  with  all  that  was 
evil.  His  den  was  the  hotbed  of  various  vices,  and  the 
more  horrible  and  revoltyig  they  were,  the  better  they 
flourished  there. 

To  go  to  Grafferty's  as  a  stranger  and  dressed  as  a  gen- 
tleman, meant  to  go  to  one's  death. 

The  bartenders  were  ever  ready  to  administer  "knock- 
ers-out," which  is  a  slang  term  for  the  drugs  which  those 
fiends  employ.  They  may  render  a  person  only  insensible 
or^  stupid,  but  usually  they  kill. 

Murderers  were  there,  ghouls,  "doctors'  assistants" — a 
class  of  men  who  make  their  living  by  procuring  bodies 
for  unprincipled  medical  students,  and  who  are  not  always 
particular  whether  the  subject  is  alive  or  dead  when  they 
decide  to  take  it — robbers  and  thieves  of  all  classes,  fallen 
and  abandoned  women  of  the  worst  types,  procuresses, 
pickpockets,  and  confidence  women,  who,  when  they  could 
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not  fleece  their  victims  in  any  other  way,  resorted  to  the 
panel  game. 

There  was  no  worse  place  in  New  York  than  Graf- 
ferty's,  where  Madge,  the  pickpocket,  had  agreed  to  meet 
Chick. 

That  her  appointment  might  have  been  made  for  the 
.purpose  of  luring  him  there  to  kill  him  he  well  knew. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate. 

It  was  exactly  midnight  when  he  opened  the  door  and 
staggered  into  the  immense  saloon — a  room  which  by  the 
uninitiated  was  believed  to  be  the  place  where  all  Graf- 
ferty's  business  was  done.  But  there  were  rooms  upstairs 
which  could  have  told  many  a  horrible  tale  of  revolting 
crime.  There  was  a  huge  cellar  beneath,  which  concealed 
many  a  mystery  which  would  never  be  revealed'.  There 
were  trapdoors,  mysterious  closets,  false  partitions,  mov-- 
able  panels,  hidden  stairways,  and  all  the  'ingenious  de- 
vices which  rendered  possible  the  crimes  that  were  com- 
mitted there. 

Chick  had  never  been  into  the  place  farther  than  the 
big  saloon,  and  yet  he  knew  pretty  well  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  was.  His  disguise  was  that  of  an  old  sailor — 
for  sailors  gave  Grafferty  much  of  his  custom. 

There  were,  perhaps,  a  hundred  people  in  the  room 
when  Cjhick  entered,  and  they  were  about  evenly  divided 
in  regard  to  sex.  All  were  drinking,  some  were  listen- 
ing to  the  war  songs,  sang  upon  the  stage  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room. 

Chick  staggered  to  a  table,  called  for  a  drink,  and  sat 
with  it  before  him,  looking  blear-eyed  and  sodden.  Never- 
theless he  carefully  studied  every  person  there. 

Presently  he  saw  Madge.  She  was  sitting  alone,  at  a 
table  in  one  corner,  where  she  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
somebody. 

Chick  studied  her  narrowly,  and  watched  every  move- 
ment that  she  made. 

His  object  was  to  let  her  think  that  he  had  failed  to 
keep  the  appointment,  and  thus  to  discover  if  she  meant  to 
betray  him. 

When  man  after  man,  until  seven  different  ones  had 
.been  there,  had  approached  her  and  been  dismissed,  and 
one  o'clock  had  struck,  Chick  staggered  toward  her. 

"Are  you  ready  to  talk  business?" 

'Yes." 

'Are  you  prepared  to  give  the  'Thirteen'  away?" 
"Yes." 

"The  whole  gang?" 

"Every  one  of  them."     -  \ 
"And  take  your  pay  when  it  is  done?" 
"That's  what  I  agreed  to  do." 

"Did  you  tell  me  the  truth  last  night  about  Nick 
Carter?" 

"I  told  what  I  thought  was  the  truth,  then." 
"Have  you  since  found  out  that  you  deceived  me  ?" 
'Y^es.'^ 

"Didn't  Nick  Carter  escape,  after  all?" 
"I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not,"  she  answered 
slowly. 

"Tell  me  what  you  do  know." 

"Nick  Carter  was  bound  and  helpless  when  the  collision 
took  place." 

"What  became  of  him,  then?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"How  many  men  were  there  on  the  tug  who  were 
members  of  the 'Thirteen' ?" 
"Seven." 


"Did  any  escape?'' 
"Yes." 

"How  many?" 

"Only  three." 

'Who  were  they  ?" 

"The  captain  and  two  others." 

"What  were  their  names  ?" 

"Long  Tom  and  Shorty." 

"What  is  the  captain's  name  ?" 

"I  can  give  you  the  one  that  I  first  knew  him  by." 

"What  was  that?" 

"Bouncer  Bob." 

"Ah !  I  think  I  remember  him.  He  came  from  Cali- 
fornia with  Doctor  Quartz,  didn't  he?" 

"With  Paul  Dangerfield ;  was  that  Quartz  ?" 
"Yes." 

"That's  him,  then." 

"You  have  seen  one  of  the  men  who  escaped  to-day  ?" 
"Yes." 

'Which  one?" 
"Bouncer  Bob." 
"Where  is  he  now  ?" 
"Somewhere  in  the  place." 
"In  this  house?" 
"Yes." 

"You  must  put  me  onto  him  pretty  soon." 

"I  will  if  I  can." 

"Now,  what  did  Bob  tell  you?" 

"Not  much." 

"How  did  he  escape?" 

"When  he  saw  that  the  tug  was  bound  to  sink,  he 
jumped  for  it,  and  Long  Tom  and  Shorty  followed  him." 
"They  got  away?" 
'Yes." 
"Well?" 

"I  tried  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  detective." 
"Well?" 

"Bob  said  he  was  dead,  but  from  the  way  that  he 
talked,  and  the  way  he  looked  when  he  said  it,  I  am 
satisfied  of  one  thing." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Nick  Carter  may  be  dead,  but  I  believe  that  Bouncer 
Bob  either  saw  him  alive  and  comparatively  well  after 
the  tug  sank,  or  else     — " 

"Well,  or  else  what?" 

"Or  else  he  saw  his  ghost." 

'Which  isn't  at  all  likely." 

"No." 

"Then  you  think  he  is  alive  yet." 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  that  Bouncer  Bob  would  kill 
him  the  first  moment  that  he  could." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

BOUNCER  BOB  CATCHES  IT. 

"Now,  Madge,  to  business!  I  see  that  you  can't  tell 
me  anything  about  my  friend,  and  that  I  will  have  to  find 
him  for  myself.  When  do  you  propose  to  work  this  little 
racket,  which  is  to  give  the  whole  thing  away  ?" 

"To-morrow  night." 

"Why  not  to-night  ?" 

"It  is  too  late." 

"To-morrow  night  will  certainlv  be  too  late." 
"Why?" 

"Because  I  must  save  my  friend." 
"If  he's  alive  now,  he'll  be  alive  then?" 
"Perhaps." 
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"I  know  it." 

"How  do  you  know  it?" 

"I  know  that  Bouncer  Bob  would  kill  him  the  mo- 
ment that  he  had  him  in  his  power,  unless  " 

"Well,  unless  what?" 

"Unless  he  believes  that  he  has  got  him  safe,  and 
means  to  kill  him  by  degrees." 

"My  God !  do  you  mean  by  torture  ?" 

"I  know  that  Bob  delights  in  starving  people.  He  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  best  kind  of  torture.  If  he  could  get 
your  friend  where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  get  away,  he 
would  leave  him  there  to  starve." 

"Then  you  think  that  he  has  him  imprisoned  some- 
where ?" 

"That  is  my  idea." 

"Where?" 

"I  cannot  guess." 

"Where  will  they  be  to-morrow  niffht?" 
"Here."  ^ 
"At  Grafferty's?" 
"Yes." 

"At  what  time?" 
"They  meet  at  midnight." 
"Four  are  dead." 
]Yes." 

"Therefore  there  will  be  only  nine  for  me  to  capture." 
"That's  all." 

|7im,  your  husband,  was  not  the  captain,  then?" 
*'Yes.   Jim  is  one  of  Bouncer  Bob's  names." 
"I  see;  and  you  are  willing  to  betray  him^" 
"Perfectly." 

"Why?" 

"That's  my  business." 

"Tell  me  a  few  of  Jim's  names."    ;  ,  .  ..r  '1::'^^^ 
"He's  James  Winslow,  Judge  W'inthrop,  Jim  Morton 
Bouncer  Bob,  and  Skinner." 

"Good ;  now,  where  is  Violet  Graham?" 
"Dead." 

"What  makes  you  so  certain  ?  Did  you  see  her  die  ^" 
"No."  •  , 

"What  then?" 

"I  gave  her  the  stuff  that  killed  her."  . 
"What!" 

"Well,  'twas  this  way.    Maybe  you'll  say  I  did  wrong, 
but  not  to  my  way  of  thinking,  anyhow." 
"I  am  Hstening,  Madge." 

"Jim  and  two  of  his  cronies  got  away  with  her  " 

"How,  Madge?" 

"They  told  her  that  her  mother  was  in  a  hack  on  the 
corner.  She  went  and  looked  in.  I  was  dressed  up  as  her 
mother,  and  Jim  was  in  the  hack  with  me.  When  she 
looked  in  I  grabbed  her,  and  Jim  slapped  a  lot  of  chloro- 
form over  her  face." 

"Well?" 

"Then  we  brought  her  here." 
"Here!" 

^  "Yes.   Jim  promised  that  no  harm  should  come  to  her. 
I'm  about  as  bad  as  they  make  'em,  but  I  never  helped  to 
bring  a  woman  down  to  my  level — never." 
"I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  Madge." 

"Jim  promised  to  be  good,  but  Violet  was  beautiful  and 
he  got  'stuck'  on  her." 

"I  see." 

"He  was  bound  that  she  should  marry  him,  but  she 
knew  that  I  was  Jim's  wife.   Well,  he  got  wild,  and  then 
knew  that  she  was  in  terrible  danger." 


"When  she  knew  what  was  in  store  for  her,  she  begged 
me  on  her  knees  to  get  her  some  poison,  and  I  did  " 
"Tell  me  the  rest,  Madge." 

"I  got  her  a  little  vial  of  prussic  acid.  I  gave  it  to  her. 
That  night  when  they  went  to  the  room  where  she  was  a 
prisoner,  she  was  dead." 

"This  is  horrible,  Madge." 

"It  is  the  truth." 

"Didn't  I  do  right?" 

"God  alone  can  answer  that.   I  cannot  blame  you." 
"Thank  you,  sir." 

"What  did  they  do  with  her  body?" 
"That's  a  strange  part  of  it." 
"Why?" 

_  "Well,  there  are  lots  of  dead  bodies  in  this  place  one 
'  time  and  another." 
"Yes." 

"And  they  all  go  through  the  sewer  into  the  river,  but 
hers  didn't.  Jim  wanted  to  save  the  body  where  he  could 
find  it  again  for  some  reason.  He  had  her  embalmed,  and 
then  she  was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  a  place  over  in  Tersev  " 

"Where?"  &         ^  J  y 

"About  two  miles  from  Hoboken.  There  is  an  old 
house  there  that  used  to  be  owned  by  a  man  named 
Hughes.  He  was  rich,  and  half  crazy,  too.  He  built  what 
was  called  a  mausoleum,  but  it's  only  a  great  big  vault 
such  as  you  find  in  cemeteries.  It  was  a  private  one, 
though,  and  away  from  the  road,  on  the  grounds.  His 
whole  family  died,  and  he  buried  them  there.  Finally  he 
died,  too,  and  he  is  buried  there." 

||Then  his  place  was  sold  and  the  vault  forgotten?" 

"Well,  it's  there  yet.  It  is  fitted  up  elegantly,  but  no- 
body knows  anything  about  it.  Jim  made  a  key  long 
ago,  and  that  is  where  he  took  the  body  of  Violet  Gra- 
ham." ^ 

Chick  bounded  to  his  feet. 

"And  that  is  where  he  has  taken  Nick  Carter,  if  he  is 
alive,"  he  whispered,  quickly  reseating  himself, 

"I  hope  so,  because  you  will  find  him." 

"You  bet  I  will.  Think  of  it— a  prisoner  for  life  with 
the  dead !   That  is  what  he  is,  if  he  is  there." 

"Hist!" 

"Why?" 

"There  is  Jim-^-Bouncer  Bob."  x 
"Ah!" 

"He's  going  out." 
"So  I  see." 

"Maybe  he's  going  there." 

"If  he  does,  I'll  leave  him  there  in  Nick's  place,  so 
help  me." 

"He  must  not  go." 
"Why?" 

"It  will  spoil  the  meeting  to-morrow  night." 

"Madge,  you're  a  jewel !" 

"Hush  !  he's  looking.   Answer  me  quickly." 

"Well?" 

"Where  can  I  leave  a  message  for  you  to-morrow?" 
"At  Peleg  Smart's  cigar  store.     You  know  where 
that  is?" 

"Yes."  -  . 

"Don't  address  it  to  anybody;  just  say  it's  for  Nick 
Carter." 

"You  will  get  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Look  for  it  by  dark." 
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"All  right.   Now,  Madge,  watch,  and  I'll  show  you  some 
tin." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm'  going  to  give  Bouncer  Bob  a  lesson  in  bouncing.". 
.  Chick  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  hurried  forward 
!)  intercept  Bob,  who  was  already  approaching  the  door. 

By  stepping  quickly,  he  managed  to  get  between  the 
aptain  of  the  Thirteen  and  the  entrance  to  Grafferty's 
lace.  There  he  paused  and  waited. 

Bouncer  Bob  came  nearer.  Suddenly,  when  he  was 
l/ithin  a  few  feet  of  the  young  detective.  Chick  took 

single  stride  forward.  It  brought  him  within  reach  of 
he  man  who  had  been  the  real  cause  of  Violet  Gra- 
lam's  death. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  witness  the  scene 
hat  was  about  to  ensue,  Chick  chose  to  place  the  onus  of 
he  coming  row  upon  an  incident  which  was  common 
nough  in  Grafiferty's. 

"What  d'ye  mean  a-squintin'  at  me  an'  my  girl,  ye  lub- 
)er?"  he  erred  angrily. 

"I  have  a  right  to  look  at  her!"  returned  Bob.  "Stand 
iside,  or  you'll  get  hurt." 

"I  will,  eh?"  cried  Chick.  X 

At  the  same  moment  he  struck  out  with  his  right. 
,  "Take  that !"  he  exclaimed, 
j  Bouncer  Bob  did  take  it. 

j  He  caught  the  blow  exactly  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  and 
he.  went  down  as  though  he  had  been  kicked  by  a  mule. 
Then  Chick  turned  and  hastily  left  the  saloon. 

CHAPTER  X. 

NICK  carter's  greatest  PERIL. 

When  the  collision  occurred  between  |he  two  tugboats, 
the  Roarer  and  the  Demijohn,  Nick  Carter  was  lying, 
bound  and  seemingly  helpless,  where  he  had  been  placed , 
by  the  ruffians  who  had  overcome  him  in  the  quick  but  ter- 
rific struggle  that  had  taken  place.  When  the  crash  came, 
h'e  knew  instantly  what  had  occurred.  He  knew,  by  the 
force  of  the  shock,  and  by  the  way  in  which  the  boat 
careened  over  on  her  side  that  she  would  sink. 

With  one  mighty  impulse,  the  detective  strained  every 
nerve,  every  muscle,  and  every  sinew  to  burst  the  bonds 
that  held  him. 

They  snapped  Hke  cotton  twine  beneath  the  great  pres- 
sure that  he  put  upon  them.  Ere  the  end  of  the  fii-st  min- 
ute, he  was  free.  With  one  bound  he  was  upon  his  feet. 
In  another  he  reached  the  cabin  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Thirteen  had  been  sitting.  He  then  ran  out  of  the 
door  on  the  opposite  side.  The  water  was  already  rush- 
ing over  the  rail.  Nick  saw  what  the  others  did  not ;  that 
the  boat  was  filling.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  diving  he  swam  from  the 
sinking  boat. 

But  with  all  his  agility  and  strength,  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  getting  far  enough  from  the  sinking  craft,  to 
escape  being  drawn  under  by  the  suction. 

Down — down  he  went ;  and  then  he  began  to  rise  toward 
the  surface. 

When  he  reached  it,  he  was  nearly  exhausted,  but  yet 
had  strength  enough  to  strike  out. 

One  tugboat  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  other  was 
motionless,  except  as  she  was  influenced  by  the  tide.  But 
ano.'iher  thing  caught  his  eye.  It  was  a  small  boat,  Vv^hich 
wasjrising  and  falling  upon  the  swell.  It  contained  three 
men.  He  hailed  it,  and  saw  that  it  immediately  started 
©ward  him. 


When  the  boat  had  come  near  enough,  one  of  the  men 
reached  over,  and  instead  of  seizing  Nick  and  drawing  hina 
into  the  boat,  he  dealt  the  detective  a  violent  blow  upon 
his  head,  which  drove  out  all  sense  of  consciousness. 

Nick  knew  nothing  more  until  he  was  awakened  by  the 
splashing  of  water.    He  opened  his  eyes  and  found  that 
he  was  in  a  boat,  but,  even  in  the  dark,  he  knew  it  was 
not  the  boat  toward  which  he  had  swum  to  be  rescued. 
)   He  tried  to  move,  and  the  effort  was  useless. 

He  was  tightly  bound  for  the  second  time  that  night — 
this  time  even  more  securely  than  before.  Besides  the 
bonds,  a  gag — one  of  his  own,  taken  from  his  pocket- 
had  been  pried  into  his  mouth,  and  he  could  neither  make 
an  effort  to  escape,  nor  cry  out. 

Feeling  that  at  that  moment  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,  the  detective  did  not  permit  it  to  appear  that 
consciousness  had  returned,  but  he  remained  so  silent  and 
motionless^  that  the  men  who  were  rowing  him  away  were 
deceived. 

From  them,  as  they  talked,  he  learned  that  three  only, 
out  of  the  seven  Thirteen  men  had  escaped. 

That  one  of  them  was  the  captain,  and  that  he  was  also 
the  James  Winslow  who  had  engaged  the  services  of  Old 
Thunderbolt,  he  quickly  discovered. 

"It's  lots  easier  to  stick  a  knife  between  his  ribs  and 
chuck  him  overboard,"  one  of  them  was  saying,  when 
Nick's  unconsciousness  returned. 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  returned  Bouncer  Bob. 

"Then  why  don't  you  do  it?" 

"Because  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so."  • 

The  man  growled,  and  at  last  the  captain  said: 

"Look  here,  Tom,  I  am  boss  here,  and  if  you  do  any 
more  kicking,  you  may  get  the  dose  that  you  want  to  give 
him." 

The  rowing  continued  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last  the 
journey  came  to  an  end,  and  Nick,  still  pretending  un- 
consciousness, was  taken  from  the  boat  and  carried  be- 
tween the  men  up  a  steep  slope. 

Suddenly  he  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  He  heard  a 
key  grate  irt  a  lock,  and  then  he  heard  the  creaking  of  a 
heavy  door  as  it  swung  open.  He  was  picked  up  again, 
carried  inside,  and  unceremoniously  dropped  upon  the 
floor.  Then  his  bonds,  or  part  of  them  were  cut.  He 
heard  the  door  slam,  and  then  the  footsteps  of  the  men 
grew  fainter  as  they  went  away. 

By  the  close  and  musty  odor  that  filled  his  nostrils, 
Nick  knew  that  he  was  in  a  vault  of  some  kind. 

From  habit,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  pocket  where 
he  carried  the  bull's-eye  lantern. 

The  lantern  was  there. 

Fie  drew  it  out,  and  tried  it.  It  worked  to  a  charm. 
The  watef-  had  not  spoiled  its  utility. 

The  vault  was  soon  lighted  by  the  rays  of  his  lamp,  and 
he  could  examine  it  without  difficulty.  But  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  the  manner  of  place  in  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, Nick's  first  care  was  to  find  a  means  of  getting 
out. 

A  short  examination  satisfied  him  that  every  effort 
would  be  futile. 

There  were  no  secret  passages  to  be  discovered  there, 
and  no  means  of  leaving  unless  the  door  was  opened  for 
him  from  the  outside. 

Even  the  keyhole  did  not  pierce  the  heavy  door,  so 
there  was  not  even  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pick  the 
lock,  to  cheer  him. 

Then  he  examined  the  interior. 
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He  qnickly  discovered  that  there  was  in  the  vault  what 
appeared  to  be  a  tool  chest  of  unusual  proportions.  Hop- 
ing to  find  some  tools  which  would  be  of  service,  he  man- 
aged to  pry  it  open. 

Then  he  started  back  in  amazement. 

The  chest  contained  not  tools,  but  a  corpse ! 

Instantly,  he  recognized  the  face  of  Violet  Graham ! 

"I  am  a_  prisoner,"  he  muttered ;  "a  hopeless  prisoner. 
Unless  Chick  traces  me  here,  of  which  there  is  but  little 
hope,  I  am  a  prisoner  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Life  won't 
last  long  here,  that's  sure— yet,  I  am  a  prisoner  for  life, 
with  the  dead." 

Nick  had  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  escape,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  with- 
out resource. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  days  had  passed,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  nearest  approach  to  despair  that  he  had  ever 
felt,  somebody  rapped  upon  the  door. 

With  one  bound  he  reached  it, 

"Nick,  are  you  there  ?" 

It  was  Chick's  voice,  and  never  had  it  sounded  so  sweet. 
"Yes — yes,"  he  cried. 

"Stand  back,  then,  out  of  the  way,  I  am  going  to  blow 
the  door  open." 

Chick  had  been  a  miner  once,  in  Nevada,  and  he  knew 
the  use  of  explosives  thoroughly.  He  had  come  prepared, 
and  the  massive  keyhole  was  presently  filled. 

_  In  the  meantime,  with  his  coat  wrapped  tightly  around 
his  head  to  avoid  the  concussion,  Nick  had  stretched 
himself  upon  the  floor. 
Then  came  the  explosion. 

The  lock  was  shattered  in  pieces,  and  Nick  Carter  was  . 
saved  by  Chick  from  a  horrible  death. 


On  the  night  following,  Chick,  accompanied  by  Nick, 
went  to  the  cigar  store,  where  Madge  had  agreed  to  leave 
the  message. 

It  read  as  follows  : 

"When  you  read  this,  I  will  be  dead  by  the  same  kind  of 
poison  that  I  gave  to  Violet  Graham.  You  will  not  have 
to  pay  the  five  thousand  dollars,  for  I  will  not  need  it. 
To-night,  at  midnight,  go  to  Grafiferty's.  Go  up  the  back 
stairs  to  the  top  floor.  Follow  the  hall  to  the  rear  of 
the  building,  then  down  one  flight.  There  you  will  find  a 
door  marked  seventy-nine,  and  in  that  room  will  be 
Bouncer  Bob  and  his  remaining  men." 

From  the  cigar  store  Nick  and  Chick  went  at  once  to 
Inspector  Byrnes,  who  was  quickly  made  acquainted  with 
all  that  had  happened. 

It  was  immediately  determined  that  Grafiferty's  place 
should  be  raided  that  night. 

^  A  sufficient  number  of  reserves  were  called  out,  and  di- 
vided into  two  parties.  Nick  took  charge  of  one,  and 
Chick  of  the  other.  Then  they  descended  upon  Graf- 
ferty's. 

The  detachment  headed  by  Nick  went  up  the  stairs  ' 
quietly,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  door  of  79  without  j 
being  discovered.  I 

Then  the  door  was  quickly  forced,  and  the  men  bounded  | 
in  the  room,  | 

Those  who  were  left  of  the  Thirteen  were  too  greatly 
surprised  to  resist,  and  almost  without  a  struggle,  they 
were  made  prisoners  and  marched  away  to  pay  the  penal- 
ties of  their  crimes. 


Below,  the  success  was  just  as  complete,  and  "Gn^ 
terty  s   ceased  to  exist  from  that  night. 

The  corpse  of  Madge  was  found,  and  Chick  saw  thai 
received  a  decent  burial. 

Bouncer  Bob,  as  James  Winslow,  had  in  his  possessi 
all  the  papers  relating  to  the  fortune  which  should  ha 
gone  to  Violet  Graham,  and  the  money  ultimately  went 
a  cousin  of  hers  who  lived  in  England. 

Nick  congratulated  Chick  upon  his  success  in  so  eai 
seeing  through  the  whole  scheme  of  the  plotters, 

The  game  was  simply  a  plot  to  kill  Nick,  but  cu 
nmg  as  it  was,  it  did  not  work. 

The  abduction  of  Violet  Graham  was,  of  course  t 
culmmation  of  the  plan  upon  which  Bouncer  Bob  h 
worked  indefatigably  for  a  long  time,  and,  feeling  absi 
lutely  certain  that  he  would  not  be  discovered,  he  had  u& 
that  crime,  together  with  the  pretended  one  of  a  robbe 
of  eleven  thousand  dollars,  as  a  decoy  to  lure  Nick  to  h 
death. 

THE  END,  ' 

For  depth  of  intrigue,  vigor  of  action,  and  intensi' 
of  climaxes,  "A  Resourceful  Foe;  or,  Nick  Carter  B 
fied,  never  has  been  exceeded  by  any  detective  story  ev< 
written.  This  is  the  title  of  the  narrative  which-  will 
pear  m  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly— Number  785— 1 
be  published  on  January  13th.  In  it  Doctor  Quartz 
famous  pupil,  Zelma,  again  appears,  and  her  return  : 
signalized  by  another  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  famous  crin 
mal  investigator.  It  is  a  story  in  which  Nick  Carter  an 
his  most  resourceful  enemy  constantly  are  turning  th 
tables  on  each  other,  and  in  it  there  is  scarcely  a  lin 
that  will  not  be  read  with  breathless  interest. 


WINGED  HIGHWAYMEN. 

Out  at  Gezira,  where  all  Cairo  has  its  rendezvous  a 
the  Sporting  Club  every  afternoon  in  and  out  of  sea 
son,  there  exist  large  colonies  of  kites  and  crows,  N 
sooner  are  the  tea  tables  laid  out  than  the  former,  whic 
have  been  perched  on  the  qui  vive  on  the  adjacent  treesj 
start  circling  round  and  round.    With  a  sadden  dive  onl 
of  these  hawklike  birds  will  swoop  down  on  the  table  h»i 
has  chosen  and  pick  off  the  bread  and  butter  and  cake,  i 
New  arrivals  in  Egypt  are  always  very  disconcerted 
by  these  antics.    It  matters  not  how  many  people  "are 
seated  around  the  tables.   The  kite  is  no  respecter  of  per-i 
sons,  and  on  one  crowded  afternoon  last  season,  when  the! 
German  crown  princess  was  taking  tea,  no  fewer  thanj 
eight  tables  were  swept  of  their  eatables  by  as  manyi 
kites  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  | 
These  large  birds  add  to  the  terror  which  they  strike! 
to  the_  heart  of  the  new  arrival  by  the  fact  that  their 
flight  is  so  sudden  and  the  theft  is  committed  withoud 
stopping.    They  describe,  a  curve,  the  lowest  point  of 
which  is  the  plate  of  bread  and  butter  or  cake,  and  so  accu-i 
rate  is  their  descent  that  rarely  do  they  leave  or  drop 
anything.    An  amusing  factor  in  this  otherwise  rather 
annoying  situation  is  furnished  by  the  crows,  which  in- 
variably act  as  scouts  for  the  kites,  and  the  presence 
of  which,  hopping  about  the  grass,  always  precedes"  one 
of  these  depredatory  flights. 

When  the  coup  has  been  successfully  brought  off,  the 
crows  evince  their  pleasure  by  ear-splitting  caws,  aii^'  pro-^ 
ceed  to  follow  the  plunderer  at  a  respectful  distanc; '  pos- 
sibly in  order  to  express  their  unbounded  admiration  in 
the  ■vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  few  crumbs. 
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•lis  First  Assignment. 

"       By  CHARLES  AGNEW  MacLEAN. 

(A  Two-part  Story— Part  II.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
The  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Universe,  hoping  to  get  rid 
f  Willie  Andrews,  a  seventeen-year-old  lad,  whom  he  has  put 
a  the  reportorial  staff  to  oblige  a  friend,  gives  him  an  assign- 
lerit  which  is  so  difficult  that  it  seems  certam  that  the  new  re- 
orter  must  fail,  and  therefore  make  himself  liable  to  discharge, 
[e  is  directed  to  interview  Cornelius  Kelly,  a  banker,  who  so  dis- 
kes  newspaper  men  that  he  never  will  talk  with  them.  He  is  to 
;11  Kelly  that  he  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  a  panic  fn 
'hich  thousands  of  workingmen  have  been  ruined,  and  that  these 
nfortunates  believe  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  jail  for  robbery.  He 
i  to  find  what  Kelly  has  to  say  to  this  charge.  While  seeking 
!ie  millionaire,  he  sees  a  newspaper  story  which  describes  how  a 
lysterious  young  man,  after  wrecking  a  hotel  bar,  knocks  out 
everal  men  and  makes  off  with  three  thousand  dollars.  By  a 
rick  Willie  gets  on  Kelly's  yacht,  where  Suzanne,  Kelly's  daugh- 
er  mistakes  him  for  Charhe  Davis,  a  chum  of  her  brother  Dick, 
nnocently  enough,  Suzanne  reveals  the  fact  that  it  was  Dick 
vho  raised  the  disturbance  in  the  hotel.  If  his  identity  should 
,e  discovered,  he  would  fail  to  get  into  West  Point.  The  elder 
Celly  has  gone  ashore  to  aid  his  son  in  getting  out  of  the  pre- 
licament  While  talking  on  this  subject,  Suzanne  sees  a  news- 
laper  and  pad  sticking  out  of  one  of  Willie's  pockets.  Without 
roicing  her  suspicions,  she  leaves  him.  He  is  elated  with  the  idea 
)j  getting  a  "beat"  on  the  story. 

CHAPTER  III. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER. 

But  Suzanne  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  she  looked 
brettier  than  ever  as  they  had  tea  together  on  the  deck. 
She  puzzled  Willie  a  good  deal.  She  was  very  polite 
jind  very  nice  to  him,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  gleam 
|in  her  brown  eyes  that  gave  him  a  queer  suspicion  that 
Ishe  was  making  fun  of  him. 

"Tell  me  all  about  Dick's  escapade?"  he  asked. 
"You  must  have  read  all  about  it  in  the  papers,"  she 
said;  "I  suppose  a  man  like  you  reads  the  newspapers 
very  closely." 

"Oh,  I  read  them  sometimes." 
'  "You  know,  of  course,  that  the  story  in  the  papef 
makes  it  look  a  good  deal  worse  thaff  it  actually  was," 
said  Suzanne.  "You  know  Dick  well  enough  to  believe 
that  he  could  never  act  that  way  without  some  good  ex- 
cuse." 

Willie  nodded,  and  the  girl  went  on : 

"It  wasn't  Dick's  fault  at  all,  as  near  as  we  can  learn. 
If  he  had  a<^ed  the  way  that  newspaper  says  he  did,  he 
wouldn't  deserve  to  go  to  West  Point.  I  would  just  feel 
like  disowning  him.  He  went  to  the  hotel  with  a  friend 
of  his,  and  it  was  his  friend  who  started  the  trouble. 
Perhaps  you  know  him,  he's  a  boy  that  Dick  shouldn't 
associate  with  at  all — Jim  Summers.  You  must  have 
heard  Dick  speak  of  him." 

"M— yes,"  said  Willie  doubtfully. 

"He's  a  wild  fellow,  and  he  got  into  some  scrape  there. 
!  Dick  is  an  awfully  brave  boy,  and,  of  course,  he  woiild 
not  desert  a  friend.  He  acted  as  he  did  just  to  get  Jim 
out  in  safety.  He  wouldn't  have  gone  there  except  to 
look  after  Jim.  Father  felt  angry  about  it,  and  Dick 
just  didn't  say  a  word  to  shift  the  blame  from  himself. 
But  Jim  went  to  see  him,  and  told  him  the  truth  about 
it.  I'm  glad  he  did,  for  Dick  would  have  borne  the 
blame  himself  rather  than  say  anything  about  his  friend." 
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"This  other  fellow  wasn't  referred  to  in  the  news- 
papers at  all." 

"No,  and,  of  course,  nobody  knows  except  you  and  the 
family  that  Dick  is  the  young  man  they  are  looking  for." 

"The  newspapers  are  not  particularly  accurate,  any- 
how," said  Willie. 

"Do  you  know  any  reporters  on  the  newspapers  ?' 

"I  know  one." 

"He's  a  pretty  mean  sort  of  a  man,  isn't  he?" 

"Why,  no.  At  least  I  never  thought  that  he  was.  What 
makes  you  think  so?" 

"I  think  that  a  man  must  be  pretty  mean  to  go  prymg 
around  into  other  people's  business." 

Willie  sat  up  in  his  chair.  He  had  never  looked  on 
his  chosen  career  in  this  light  before. 

"Is  this  reporter  you  know  a  close  friend?"  continued 
Suzanne. 

"About  the  closest  I  have." 

"I  thought  that  Dick  was  the  closest  friend  you  had." 

"Well— er— yes,  but,  you  see,  I  have  known  this  other 
fellow  for  a  long  time." 

"It's  funny  Dick  has  never  mentioned  him,  smce  he 
was  such  a  close  friend  of  yours.  I  should  think  that 
Dick  would  be  rather  jealous  of  him.  I  really  beheve  that 
I'm  getting  jealous  of  him  myself." 

■  I  don't  talk  about  him  very  much ;  he  isn't  a  friend 
of  mine  in -the  sense  that  Dick  is  at  all.  He's  a  sort 
of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  I  try  to  help  him  along  as 
.  much  as  I  can." 

"You  are  awfully  unselfish,  are  you  not  ?  Suzanne 
looked  at  him  with  such  an  admiring  smile  that  he  moved 
uneasily  in  his  chair.  "What's  the  name  of  this  dear 
friend  of  yours?" 

"Andrews — Willie  Andrews." 

"I  can  see  that  you  think  more  of  him  than  of  any 
one  else  in  the  world,  by  the  way  you  speak  of  him," 
said  the  girl;  "I  know  that  you  would  like  to  be  left 
alone  now  just  so  that  you  could  sit  and  think  about  him." 

The  tea  was  finished  by  this  time,  and  a  soft-footed 
steward  carried  the  folding  table  and  teacups  away. 

Suzanne  went  below  again,  and  Willie,  ill  at  ease,  and 
with  a  hot  spot  burning  on  either  cheek,  wandered  about 
the  after  part  of  the  ship. 

He  had  failed  utterly  at  getting  any  more  information 
out  of  Suzanne,  and  he  felt  about  as  comfortable  as 
though  he  had  been  caught  in  an  attempt  at  some  crime, 
and  laughed  at  for  it  instead  of  being  put  in  jail. 

The  engines  had  ceased  their  throbbing  now,  and  a 
moment  later  he  heard  the  splash  of  the  anchor  as  it 
struck  the  water. 

The  Elsa  was  lying  of¥  Bay  Ridge,  and  Willie  could  dis- 
cern through  the  gathering  twilight  the  boat  dock  of  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club,  and  the 'long,  low  clubhouse 
nestled  among  the  trees  behind  it. 

"I  would  like  to  get  over  there,  and  telephone  to  the 
,  paper  this  evening,"  he  thought,  "but  I  am  afraid  I  will 
find  some  trouble  getting  ashore  and  back  to-night.  I 
won't  make  the  attempt  until  I  get  some  more  facts,  and 
— hello !  here  comes  something." 

He  broke  ofif  suddenly,  for  he  could  see  a  naphtha 
launch  skimming  over  the  water,  and  coming  straight  for 
the  yacht.  One  portly  figure  was  seated  in  the  stern,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  craft  except  the  usual  crew. 

"That  must  be  Kelly,  the  millionaire,"  he  muttered; 
"he  has  never  met  this  man  Davis,  so  I  guess  that  I'm 
saved,  for  the  present." 
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He  felt  very  nervous,  however,  when  the  big  man 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  his  hand  shook  a 
good  deal  when  he  extended  it  to  Kelly,  after  Suzanne 
had  introduced  him  as  her  father. 

He  found  that  the  big  millionaire  was  not  such  a  hard 
man  to  meet,  after  all.  He  had  a  gruff  voice  and  beetle 
brows,  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  reminded  him 
a  great  deal  of  Suzanne. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Davis,"  he  said,  "Dick  has 
often  spoken  of  you.  Hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  time 
aboard  the  yacht.  Dick  is  coming  aboard  late  this  even- 
ing. You  heard  of  the  scrape  he  got  into.  Lucky  it  didn't 
get  into  the  papers.    Let's  have  dinner." 

Mr.  Kelly  said  this  all  in  a  breath,  in  his  deep,  rumbling 
voice.  He  had  a  kindly  smile  on  his  face  as  they  went 
below,  and  patted  Willie  on  the  back  as  they  took  their 
seats,  the  three  of  them,  at  the  table. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  MILLIONAIRE. 

During  the  meal  Mr.  Kelly  talked  a  great  deal.  Willie 
had  expected  that  he  would  be  extremely  taciturn,  but 
he  was  just  the  opposite.  The  banker  kept  his  taciturnity 
for  his  business  acquaintances,  and  threw  off  all  restraint 
when  he  was  aboard  his  yacht. 

Before  the  soup  had  been  taken  away  he  had  given 
Willje  a  full  account  of  Dick's  escapade  at  Brighton 
Beach.  Suzanne  did  not  say  a  word  while  he  was  talking, 
but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Willie.  Willie  looked  at  her 
father.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  less  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  gaze  of  the  great  money  king  than  of  the  seventeen- 
year-old  girl. 

"What  makes  you  so  quiet  ?"  asked  the  millionaire,  turn- 
ing to  his  daughter, 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  said  Suzanne.  "I  was  just 
thmking  what  a  fine  thing  for  Dick  it  was  to  have  such  a 
good  friend  as  Mr.  Davis." 

Mr.  Kelly  gave  a  sly  glance  at  Willie. 

"The  two  of  you  seem  to  have  become  well  acquainted 
in  one  afternoon,"  he  commented. 

"Oh,  I  admire  Mr.  Davis  so  much,"  said  the  girl.  "I 
could  tell  from  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him  that  he 
was  a  man  anybody  could  trust." 

The  banker  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  surveyed  the  two. 
Willie  felt  that  he  was  blushing,  and  that  he  ought  to 
say  something,  but  no  words  would  come  to  his  lips. 

"And  then  besides,"  continued  Suzanne,  "I  learned  a 
good  deal  about  him  in  the  talk  that  we  had  this  after- 
noon." 

She  talked  in  a  low,  subdued  tone,  and  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  plate. 

"He  spoke  of  a  friend  of  his— a  Mr.  Andrews,  I  think, 
and  the  way  he  talked  about  him  showed  how  much 
he  thought  .of  him.  He  didn't  say  much.  It  was  just 
the  soft  way  in  which  he  spoke  his  name  that  made  me 
sure  that  he  would  do  more  for  this  Mr.  Andrews  than 
he  would  for  anybody  else  in  the  world.  Am  I  not 
right,  Mr.  Davis?" 

She  looked  for  a  second  at  Willie,  who  thought  that 
her  eyes  at  that  moment  looked  more  like  her  father's 
than  ever.  He  made  no  reply  to  the  question,  for  he 
had  never  felt  so  clumsy  and  embarrassed  in  his  life 
before. 

Mr.  Kelly,  however,  started  on  a  stream  of  talk  and 
anecdote  that  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  saying 


anythmg  at  all.  He  told  a  good  many  stories,  and  Willi 
laughed  so  heartily  and  enjoyed  them  so  much  that  fo 
the  tune  being  he  forgot  his  embarrassment,  forgot  tha 
he  was  on  board  the  yacht  under  false  pretenses,  and  tha 
he  was  likely  to  be  bundled  out  of  it  at  any  moment. 

After  dinner  the  three  had  coffee  under  the  awnihi 
on  the  deck,  drinking  the  black  fluid  out  of  little  eggshel 
cups,  and  looking  out  across  the  water  which  was  jus 
begmnmg  to  reflect  the  silvery  beams  of  the  newly  risei; 
moon. 

Willie  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening.  Suzanne  did  no 
speak  very  much,  but  nestled  close  by  her  father's  sidel 
Somehow  the  knowledge  that  the  darkness  hid  his  fac( 
from  her  made  Willie  feel  a  great  deal  more  comfortable 
The  tune  flew  so  fast  that  Willie  thought  tha{  it  wa' 
still  early  when  Mr.  Kelly  arose  and  said  that  it  was  timfi 
that  they  all  turned  in. 

"If  Dick  gets  aboard  to-night  he'll  look  you  up  in  youij 
berth,''  said  he.  "Don't  worry  if  he  doesn't  come  aboard, 
He  said  that  he  might  not  show  up  until  morning."  ' 

Willie  said  to  himself  that  he  would  not  worry  in  the 
least  if  Dick  never  showed  up  at  all.  Then  he  bid 
Suzanne  and  her  father  good  night,  and  was  conducted 
to  a  stateroom  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  by  a  steward. 

When  he  got  into  the  stateroom,  and  had  pulled  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  he  sat  down  on  the  berth  for  a  moment 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  The  happenings  of  the  day  had  come  so  thick 
and  fast  that  he  felt  as  though  his  brain  was  whirling 
around  and  around,  and  he  had  no  little  difficulty  in  think-! 
ing  coherently  at  all. 

Of  course  the  story  he  had  gotten  hold  of  that  day  was 
the  main  thing  in  his  thoughts,  but  then  besides  that  hei 
was  thinking  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the  millionaire,  and  of  his! 
daughter. 

He  had  the  whole  story  in  his  possession  now,  and  all : 
that  there  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  write  it  and  get ' 
it  into  the  newspaper  ofBce.  To  do  that  he  would  have  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  boat. 

Much  as  he  dreaded  the  outburst  that  he  knew  would 
come  when  he  disclosed  his  true  identity,  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  leave  without  letting  the  Kellys  know  who  he 
was.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  backbone  and  grit  in  his 
composition,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
man  to  sneak  off  like  a  thief. 

He  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  looked  at  it.  It  lacked 
a  few  minutes  of  midnight, 

"No  time  to  get  to  the  office  to-night,"  he  muttered,  ! 
"but  I  guess  that  it  will  keep  until  to-morrow.    I  must 
set  about  writing  the  story,"  '■ 

He  drew  his  pad  and  pencil  from  his  pocket.  There 
was  a  little  shelflike  desk  that  could  be  let  down  from 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  room.  Willie  drew  his  chair  up  to 
this  and  set  to  work. 

It  was  the  first  ,real  newspaper  story  that  he  had  ever 
tried  to  write.    It  was  a  big  story,  and  one  that  would 
have  puzzled  an  experienced  man  to  put  into  proper  shape  : 
at  short  notice.    Willie  made  hard  work  of  it. 
^  He  started  two  or  three  times,  but  none  of  the  introduc-  ^ 
tions  pleased  him.   The  introduction  is  the  important  part  ; 
of  a  newspaper  story.  It  is  a  maxim  among  reporters  that  i 
the  first  paragraph  ought  to  tell  the  whole  story  in  a  nut-  • 
shell.  ^ 

One,  two,  three  sheets  Willie  tore  from  his  pad,  and 
threw,  crumpled  up,  on  the  floor.  The  fourth  time  he 
made  a  start  that  pleased  him  a  little  better.    He  drew  ' 
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lack  and  read  the  paragraph  over.  Then  he  wiped  the 
ierspiration  from  his  brow,  sharpened  his  pencil  anew, 
nd'  set  to  work  in  earnest  on  his  first  story.  He  wrote 
Lore  quickly  now,  but  it  was  pretty  hard  work.  He 
ad  to  go  back  every  paragraph  or  so  and  erase  or  change 
omething  he  had  already  written.  He  made  headway, 
hough,  and  tore  sheet  after  sheet  from  his  pad,  drop- 
ling  them  on  the  floor  beside  him  while  he  went  on  with 
he  next  page  of  his  story. 

He  had  no  idea  of  the  passage  of  time,  but  it  must 
ave  been  more  than  two  hours  later  when  he  cast  him- 
elf  back  in  his  chair  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

The  back  of  his  neck  was  aching  with  bending  over 
he  desk,  his  fingers  were  cramped  so  that  he  could 
carcely  move  them,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  written  a 
;ood  story,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  work. 

He  stooped  over  to  pick  up  the  scattered  pages  from 
he  floor  of  the  stateroom,  when  he  heard  a  sharp  cHck  at 
he  stateroom  door. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  DISGRACE. 

Willie  looked  up.  He  had  not  fastened  the  door  tightly, 
md  it  had  sprung  open  of  its  own  accord.  On  the  other 
ide  of  it,  in  the  darkness  of  the  passageway,  he  saw 
he  white  figure  of  Suzanne. 

She  had  been  passing  along  near  his  stateroom  at  the 
ime,  and  the  fortuitous  opening  of  the  door  showed  her 
;he  whole  scene  within — the  scattered  papers  on  the  desk 
md  floor,  and  Willie  bending  over  them,  pencil  in  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  saw  her  face,  he  knew  instinctively 
that  she  understood  what  he  was  doing.  He  tried  to 
bpeak,  but  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
Suzanne  laid  one  hand  on  the  door,  throwing  it  open  all 
the  way,  and  looking  contemptuously  about  the  little  room. 

"I  suppose  I  may  call  you  Mr.  Willie  Andrews  now," 
said  the  girl ;  "don't  you  think  that  your  little  joke  has 
gone  about  far  enough?" 
"Joke,"  cried  the  boy.  "How  did  you  know  my  name?" 
"You  are  a  very  clevej  reporter,  no  doubt,"  said  Su- 
zanne, "but  the  next  time  you  try  to  fool  a  girl,  don't 
ckrry  newspapers  and  pads  so  that  they'll  show  in  your 
pocket — and  make  sure  that  the  girl  hasn't  seen  a  photo- 
graph of  the  man  you  are  trying  to  impersonate.  I  sup- 
pose that  you  have  a  very  nice  story  all  written  up  about 
my  brother  to  put  in  the  paper  to-morrow  morning." 

Willie  was  simply  stunned.  He  looked  at  Suzanne. 
Her  face  was  set,  firm  and  white,  like  a  piece  of  marble, 
and  she  was  evidently  about  as  mad  as  a  girl  could  be. 

"I  didn't  know  "  he  stammered. 

"Didn't  know,"  cried  Suzanne;  "you  didn't  know  that 
you  are  not  quite  clever  enough  to  fool  a  girl.  You  should 
have  a  better  control  of  your  face  when  you  are  trying  to 
deceive  people.  I  suppose  you  think  that  you  are  just 
about  the  cleverest  man  that  ever  lived  because  you  fooled 
me  for  about  five  minutes.  I  knew  you  were  trying  to 
deceive  me  after  that,  for  when  I  went  below  I  looked 
at  a  picture  of  Charlie  Davis,  in  Dick's  stateroom,  and 
saw  that  you  were  no  more  like  him  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.  You  did  look  a  little  like  him  when  you  came  on 
board,  but  as  soon  as  I  talked  to  you,  and  looked  at  the 
picture,  I  saw  the  difference.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  gentleman." 
Suzanne's  eyes  snapped. 

'A  gentleman!"  she  said,  with  all  the  contempt  she 
could  put  into  her  voice.    "Do  you  think  that  it  is  acting 


like  a  gentleman  to  do  what  you  did  to-day,  all  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  story  for  your  little  old  newspaper?  Do 
you  think  it's  a  gentlemanly  thing  to'  do  to  ruin  my 
brother's  life,  and  spoil  his  chances  for  West  Point — the 
■  thing  that  he  has  set  his  heart  upon?" 

Willie  tried  to  speak,  but  the  girl  stamped  her  foot,  and 
broke  out  again. 

"You  are  just  about  as  mean  a  boy  as  I  ever  saw,"  she 
said.  "You  are  so  selfish  that  you  actually  can't  appre- 
ciate how  mean  you  are.  Oh,  I  wish  my  brother  Dick 
were  on  board !  I  didn't  tell  my  father,  for  I  don't  want 
to  worry  him  when  he  comes  here  all  tired  out.  I'm  go- 
ing to  let  you  stay  aboard  till  the  morning,  but  Dick  will 
talk  to  you  then.   I  wish  he  were  here  now." 

Willie  gritted  his  teeth  together. 

"I  wish  he  were  here,"  hq  hissed,  under  his  breath. 

He  was  mad  clear  through  now. 

'She's  a  girl,  and  I  can't  hit  her,"  he  thought,  "but 
if  her  brother  were  here — oh,  I  wish  he  were  here !" 

This  wish  was  to  be  gratified  much  sooner  than  he 
expected.  At  that  very  moment  there  was  a  scraping, 
bumping  noise  along  the  hull,  then  the  sound  of  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  after  companionway. 

"It's, .Dick,"  cried  Suzanne.  She  turned  like  a  flash, 
and  r'an  up  on  deck.   Willie  followed  her. 

In  the  clear  moonlight  they  confronted  a  heavily  built 
young  man  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Suzanne  ran 
over  to  him. 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  cried,  "here's  a  miserable  reporter  who 
wants  to  ruin  you.  He  sneaked  aboard  here  to  get  a 
story  about  you,  and  he  " 

She  broke  off  with  a  half-suppressed  sob. 

Dick  Kelly  turned  angrily  upon  the  reporter. 

"What  are  you  doing  aboard  here?"  he  said ;  "get  down 
into  the  launch,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  again." 

He  advanced  toward  Willie  as  he  spoke. 

Willie's  temper  had  just  about  reached  the  breaking 
point.  The  excitement  of  the  day,  coupled  with  the  final 
attack  made  upon  him  by  Suzanne,  had  set  all  his  nerves 
on  edge. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  his  teeth  were  firmly  ground 
together,  and  his  fists  clenched  so  hard  that  the  knuckles 
showed  white  through  the  brown  skin. 

"If  he  lays  a  hand  on  me,"  he  thought,  "I'll  hit  him." 

He  stood  motionless,  while  Dick  Kelly  came  up  to 
him,  but  when  the  millionaire's  son  laid  a  heavy  hand  on 
his  shoulder  his  right  fist  shot  out,  and  down  went  Dick 
in  a  heap  on  the  deck.  The  latter  was  up  again  in  a  min- 
ute, his  face  blazing  with  rage.  He  rushed  at  Willie, 
aiming  a  vicious  blow  at  his  head. 

Then  Suzanne  saw  something  she  had  never  seen  be- 
fore— a  rough-and-tumble  fight  between  two  maddened 
boys. 

She  was  too  frightened  to  cry  out  or  say  anything,  but 
stood  with  hands  clasped,  and  eyes  wide  open,  staring  at 
the  struggle.  It  did  not  last  long.  Dick  Kelly  was  a  good 
deal  heavier  than  his  opponent,  but  Willie  was  mad  clear 
through,  and  besides  that,  was  somewhat  of  a  boxer. 

Suzanne  saw  her  brother  go  down  on  the  deck  a  second* 
time,  the  lower  part  of  his  face  covered  with  blood ;  then 
she  saw  the  two  tugging  and  straining  in  a  clinch.  Again 
they  went  down,  Dick  underneath,  his  head  hitting  the 
deck  a  hard  rap. 

Willie  arose  to  his  feet  again,  but  the  other  only  sat 
up,  looking  very  pale  and  sick,  indeed. 

"Air.  Kelly,"  said  Willie,  in  a  shaky  voice,  "I  am  sorry 
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if  I  have  hurt  you.  The  launch  has  gone  ashore  again, 
so  I  can't  go  now.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I ''will 
leave  the  yacht  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  back  aft,  leav- 
ing brother  and  sister  alone  on  the  deck.  He  did  not 
know  or  care  much  whether  any  one  else  on  the  ship  had 
heard  the  struggle,  but  it  had  been  so  swift  and  silent  that 
he  did  not  think  it  likely. 

Back  in  the  stateroom  again,  Willie  picked  up  the  scat-, 
tered  pages  of  his  story  by  the  light  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  which  he  had  left  burning  there. 

He  folded  it  up,  and  put  it  away  in  an  inside  pocket. 

He  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  he  threw  himself  on  the  berth,  expecting  to  He  there 
only  a  few  moments. 

When  he  awoke  again  it  was  broad  daylight.  He  was 
stiff  and  sore,  and  could  not  realize  at  first  where  he  was. 
Then  the  sight  of  the  incandescent  lamp  which  he  had 
left  burning  helped  to  call"  him  to  a  recollection  of  the 
past  night.  He  arose  to  his  feet,  and  turned  it  out.  Just 
as  he  did  so  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Mr.  Kelly  would  like  to  see  you  on  deck." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  steward  who  had  conducted  him 
to  the  stateroom  the  day  before. 

\yillie  flung  the  door  open,  and  passed  tip  the  com- 
panionway, 

Mr.  Kelly,  Suzanne,  and  Dick  were  standing  on  the 
deck ;  Dick  with  an  ugly  cut  on  his  upper  lip. 
Drawn  up  alongside  the  yacht  was  a  launch. 
Willie  knew  that  it  was  there  to  take  him  ashore,  and 
as  he  looked  at  the  three  stern  faces  that  confronted  him', 
he  began  to  think  that  he  might  have  made  a  mistake 
in  getting  his  great  "beat,"  after  all. 

_  He  had  written  the  story  in  the  stress  of  enthusiasm  the 
night  before,  but  now  when  his  mind  was  cool  he  was 
ashamed  rather  than  proud  at  what  he  had  done. 
_  "Before  you  go  ashore,"  said  Mr.  Kelly,  "I  would  just 
like  to  tell  you  that  you  have  made  a  big  mistake  in  act- 
ing as  you  did.  Meanness  and  underhand  work  may 
carry  you  along  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  you'll  lose  by 
it.  I  need  say  nothing  more  to  you.  When  your  story 
is  printed,  my  son  will  lose  his  chance  of  going  to  West 
Point.    The  boat  is  waiting  to  take  you  ashore." 

Willie  drew  the  story  he  had  worked  on  so  hard  from 
his  pocket,  and  looked  at  it.  It  meant  a  good  deal  for 
him.  If  it  appeared  in  the  paper  his  career  as  a  news- 
paper man  was  assured.  If  it  did  not  he  was  a  failure 
from  the  very  start. 

His  lower  lip  began  to  tremble,  but  he  stood  up  very 
erect,  and  looked  straight  at  the  millionaire. 

"Mr.  Kelly,"  he  said,^  "I  had  no  intention  of  deceiving 
any  one  when  I  came  aboard  your  yacht.  I  was  taken 
for  another  man,  and  discovered  a  good  story,  but  I 
realize  now  that  I  was  not  acting  very  honorably." 

Willie's  voice  shook  a  good  deal,  and  he  felt  as  though 
he  were  about  to  break  down,  but  he  kept  right  on. 

"There  is  the  story  I  have  written  about  your  son." 
He  held  the  story  out  in  his  hand.  "If  that  is  printed,  I 
n&ve  no  doubt  that,  as  you  say,  it  will  keep  him  from 
getting  his  appointment  to  West  Point.  It  cost  me  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  write  that  story,  and  it  would  mean 
a  good  deal  to  me  if  it  were  printed,  and  I  just  want 
you  to  watch  and  see  what  I  do  with  it." 

He  paused,  and  tore  the  folded  paper  across  and  across, 
and  then  threw  it  out  over  the  rail.  The  wind  took  it, 
and  it  floated  down  into  the  water  in  a  white  shower. 


Willie  watched  it  as  it  fell.  With  it  fell  all  his  hope 
of  success  as  a  newspaper  man. 

Then  he  turned,  and  started  toward  the  launch,  bu' 
he  did  not  reach  it,  for  Dick  Kelly  had  dashed  forward 
and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

_  "You  gave  me  an  awful  licking  last  night,"  said  the  mil 
lionaire's  son,  "but  you  are  about  the  best  fellow  I  eve.' 
saw.  Shake  hands,  and  stay  for  breakfast  with  us,  any 
way." 

Willie  looked  toward  Suzanne,  as  he  took  the  profferec 
hand.  j 

He  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  there  was  j 
moisture  in  his  eyes  that  prevented  him  from  seeing  ver}l 
well.  He  could  see,  however,  that  the  hard,  scornful  ex- 
pression had  left  her  face,  and  that  it  wore  the  kindest 
gentlest  smile  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Kelly  laid  his  hand  %n  Willie's  other  shoulder. 

"Stay  with  us  to-day,"  he  said.  "I'll  have  a  telegram 
sent  to  your  city  editor,  telling  him  where  you  are.  I'll 
also  send  him  word  that  you'll  be  back  fo-morrow  with 
the  biggest  financial  story  of  the  year." 

Willie  hesitated.  Again  he  looked  at  Suzanne.  She: 
did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes  said,  "Stay,  please,"  as  plainly 
as  two  eyes  can  say  it. 

And  so  the  launch  puffed  its  way  back  tc  the  shore 
without  any  passenger. 

THE  END, 

THE  SPIDER'S  EYE. 

By  WILUAM  LE  QUEUX. 

When,  just  before  midnight,  last  Christmas  Eve,  I  de- 
scended at  Calais  Quay  from  the  ever-grinding  sleeping 
car  in  which  I  had  spent  the  last  forty-eight  hours  from 
Rome,  I  stretched  my  weary  limbs  and  breathed  the  salt 
air  of  the  sea  with  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the  gale 
that  was  blowing. 

Before  me  glared  the  electric  lights  of  the  Dover  mail 
boat,  on  board  which  my  fellow  passengers  hurried;  but, 
with  the-knowledge  of  an  habitual  traveler,  I  knew  that 
we  carried  the  inward  China  mail,  and  that  fully  half  an 
hour  must  elapse  before  it  was  shipped.  Therefore  I 
strolled  into  the  empty  buffet,  ordered  half  a  fowl — the 
like  of  which  one  can  get  nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  at 
the  Calais-Maritime — and  leisurely  began  my  supper.  ' 

Save  for  a  small  hand  bag,  I  had  no  luggage,  for  I  was 
crossing  Europe  as  messenger  from  the  British  em- 
bassy in  Rome,  and  beneath  my  clothes,  in  the  well-worn 
belt,  reposed  an  urgent  cipher  dispatch  addressed  to  his 
majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. A  crisis  had  arisen  in  Europe — one  of  those  ever- 
recurring  scares — and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  coming  home  for  a  flying  visit,  and  of 
spending  Christmas  with  my  own  people. 

Scarcely  had  I  commenced  my  meal  when  there  en- 
tered the  great  buffet  a  tall,  dark-haired,  very  handsome 
young  woman  in  fur  toque  and  heavy  traveling  cloak, 
whom  I  recognized  as  having  been  my  fellow  traveler 
all  the  way  from  the  Italian  capital.  She  was  alone,  and 
had  occupied  a  compartment  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
wagon-lit,  but  during  the  previous  day,  as  we  sat  vis-a-vis 
in  the  restaurant  between  Turin  and  Modena,  I  had  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  her. 

She  was  Italian,  and  spoke  only  that  language,  there-- 
fore  she  seemed  grateful  for  a  chat  that  passed  away  those 
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i!e  hours.  I  had  found  her  mexpressibly  charming — a 
idy,  without  a  doubt.  She  wore  a  wedding  ring  upon 
jier- finger,  and  I  wondered  who  and  where  was  her  hus- 
and.  When  1  saw  her  enter  the  restaurant  I  rose,  bowed, 
ind,  with  a  word  of  ap^ology,  invited  her  to  my  table. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  Uberty,  but  cosmopohtap  Hfe  abroad  is 
onducive  to  freedom  of  manner. 

Our  crossing  was  a  frightful  one.  Ere  we  left  Calais 
riarbor  my  friend.  Captain  Birch,  confided  to  me  that 
lad  not  the  morrow  been  Christmas  Day,  he  would  not 
lave  attempted  it.  Yet  my  companion  and  myself  sat 
ogether  in  the  "shelter"  on  deck,  and  after  three  hours 
)i  misery  arrived  at  Dover,  and  entered  the  hearselike 
caches  of  the  train  for  Charing  Cross. 

She  interested  me.  Her  natural  grace,  her  modest  re- 
serve, and  her  keen  sense  of  humor  were  alike  delightful, 
ivhile  from  the  purity  of  her  Italian  and  the  slight  aspirate 
jf  the  "c's"  I  knew  that  she  was  Tuscan. 

She  intended  to  stay  at  the  Carlton  Hotel,  wherever 
that  was — for  it  was  her  first  visit  to  London — and  she 
ivvas  awaiting  her  husband  to  join  her  there.  Yes.;  I  might 
:all  if  I  wished.  She  would  be  most  delighted  to  see  me 
to-morrow  was  Natale,  and  she  would  be  alone,  and 
dull.  I  promised  to  call,  and  on  arriving  at  Charing 
Cross  saw  her  two  trunks  through  the  customs.  The  of- 
kers,  knowing  me  as  a  constant  traveler,  chalked  her 
30xes  without  opening  them. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Christmas  Day,  after  lunching  with 
the  governor  down  at  Horsham,  I  was  shown  into  her 
private  salon  at  the  Carlton.  She  had  given  me  the 
name  of  Orsi,  but  I  found  that  she  was  really  the  Baron- 
ess Orsi,  and  a  well-known  figure  in  Florentine  society. 

As  she  rose  to  greet  me  I  saw  that  she  wore  a  beautiful 
gown  of  gray  cloth,  the  elegance  of  which  spoke  mutely 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  with  her  hat  off  and  her  hair 
well  dressed,  she  presented  a  figure  far  more  brilliant 
than  in  her  plain  traveling  gown. 

"Ah !  ,  Signor  Charlton,  I  am  so  pleased  you  have 
come !"  she  cried  gladly,  in  Italian,  extending  her  hand. 
"I  have  been  so  lonely  all  day.  How  sad  your  London  is ! 
They  said  that  there  was  so  much  bustle  and  traffic,  and 
yet  it  seems  deserted.   I  am  disappointed." 

I  explained  that,  it  being  Christmas  Day,  every  one  was 
either  at  home  or  away  in  the  country. 

We  gossiped  on  until  the  dressing  gong  rang,  when  a 
sudden  she  said: 

"I  wonder,  Signor  Charlton,  if  you  would  put  aside 
ceremony  and  dine  with  me?  It  is  so  very  dull  for 
me,  for  I  haven't  even  a  maid  to  talk  with." 

The  prospect  of  dining  tete-a-tete  with  a  pretty  woman 
is  never  distasteful  to  a  man,  yet  I  recollected  that  her 
husband  might  object  to  such  an  unconventionality.  The 
f;  baroness  recognized  the  reason  of  my  hesitation,  and 
il  hastened  to  assure  me  that  she  was  desirous  of  introduc- 
il  ing  me  to  him.  Therefore  I  took  a  cab  round  to  my  rooms 
1  in  Ryder  Street,  dressed,  and  an  hour  later  was  eating  my 
li  Christmas  dinner  with  my  pretty  companion. 

She  had  changed  into  a  superb  gown  of  black,  trimmed 
I  with  silver  sequins,  and  around  her  throat  wore  a  rope 
1  of  splendid  pearls.  There  were  no  rings  upon  her  fingers 
;  save  the  golden  band  of  matrimony,  yet  so  handsome 
was  she  that  every  head  in  the  room  turned  to  look  at  her, 
'  and  to  whisper  in  admiration. 

_  Somehow  I  had  entertained  a  distinct  belief  that  I  had 
either  seen  her  photograph  in  some  illustrated  paper,  or 
that  I  had  met  her  somewhere  before.    But  when  at  last 


I  raised  my  glass  to  her,  and  wished  her  "A  Merry  Christ- 
mas," she  dropped  her  great,  dark  eyes,  and,  sighing, 
said : 

"No,  signore,  that  cannot  be.  Mine  must,  unfortu- 
nately, be  a  very  unhappy  one." 

I  was  surprised,  but  made  no  remark.  We  finished  our 
meal,  and  she  rose,  and,  with  her  long  train  of  shimmering 
sequins  sweeping  the  carpet,  drew  herself  up  and  walked 
down  the  room,  all  heads  being  turned  at  her  departure. 

Upstairs  in  her  private  salon  she  sank  into  a  low  chair, 
her  bare  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  pointed  chin  resting 
upon  her  hands,  gazing  in  silence  into  the  fire. 

I  spoke  to  her  in  sympathy,  offering  what  assistance 
I  could,  but  she  made  no  reply.  She  was  thinking  deeply, 
her  gaze  fixed  upon  the  embers. 

"I  was  a  fool !"  she  cried  suddenly,  turning  to  me.  "A 
fool !   I  had  no  idea  they  would  follow  me  here." 

"Whom?" 

"My  enemies !  Ah  !"  she  added,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "you 
don't  know — you  cannot  know  my  peril.  I  am  a  doomed 
woman.  It  is  not  your  fault,  but  mine,  for  inviting  you 
here.  Only,  I  warn  you  to  have  a  care  of  yourself.  They 
are  bold  and-unscrupulous  in  their  vengeance," 

"Doomed!"  I  cried.  "I  really  don't  understand  you. 
Explain.  If  you  feel  yourself  in  danger,  you  have  only  to 
seek  police  protection.    It  is  very  simple  in  London," 

She  smiled  bitterly,  saying: 

"You  cannot,  unfortunately,  know.  If  I  dared  tell  you 
you  would  pity  me — you  would  know  the  awful  burden 
of  grief  and  unhappiness  that  has  to-night  crushed  my 
heart — you  would  recognize  the  deadly  peril  in  which  I 
hourly  exist." 

I  strove  for  a  long  time  to  comfort  her,  standing  be- 
side her,  my  hand  laid  tenderly  upon  her  arm.  She,  how- 
ever, seemed  filled  with  grave  apprehensions  of  the 
future. 

Again  and  again  I  tried  to  learn  the  meaning  of  her 
enigmatical  words,  but  she  steadfastly  refused  to  satisfy 
me.   She  only  said : 

"It  is  as  I  feared — I  am  a  marked  woman." 

Suddenly  a  rap  at  the  door  startled  us.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet,  while  I  rose  in  quick  expectancy.  It  proved 
to  be  a  waiter,  who  handed  her  a  card.  At  sight  of  it  she 
bit  her  lip  and  turned  pale  as  death. 

"The  gentleman  says  he  must  see  you  at  once,  madame," 
exclaimed  the  man. 

"Very  well,"  she  answered  hoarsely.  "Show  him  up," 
And  then  she  stood  white  and  rigid. 

"Signor  Charlton,"  she  gasped,  as  soon  as  the  waiter 
had  closed  the  door,  "I  am  in  peril — deadly  peril.  You 
can  save  me  if  you  will." 

"How?"  I  asked,  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  my  dis- 
tressed companion. 

"By — by  ,  passing  for  one  brief  half  hour  as  my  hus- 
band. You  will,  won't  you?  To  this  man  I  must  intro- 
duce you  as  the  Baron  Giovanni  Orsi.  Recollect,  we 
were  married  a  year  ago ;  we  live  in  Florence ;  you  are 
English,  with  an  Italian  title ;  my  name  was  Brunetti  be- 
fore marriage — Velia  Brunetti." 

'<But  " 

"You  must,"  she  urged,  "to  save  me.  He  will  want 
you  to  sign  a  legal  document.  You  will  do  so,  \N-on't 
you  ?" 

And  scarcely  could  I  reply  before  the  door  opened, 
and  there  entered  a  short,  thin-faced,  elderly  man  of  a 
rather  overdressed  type  and  a  Jewish  cast  of  features. 
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No  second  glance  was  necessary  to  discern  that  he  also 
was  Italian. 

The  greeting  in  Italian  between  the  pair  was  of  a 
formal  character,  but  the  next  instant  my  companion 
introduced  me  as  her  husband,  the  baron,  while  I  learned 
that  our  visitor  was  a  notary  public  named  Carlini,  who 
had  come  from  Milan. 

Taking  from  his  pocket  a  formidable  bundle  of  papers, 
he  began  to  arrange  them  with  a  businesslike  air,  express- 
ing regret  at  troubling  me  at  that  hour,  but  he  had  ar^ 
rived  posthaste  from  Italy  only  an  hour  before. 

"The  formal  transfers  of  the  property  are  all  here," 
he  added.  "They  await  only  the  signatures  of  the  Signor 
Barone." 

"Sign  them,  Giovanni,"  urged  my  pseudo  wife,  bringing 
me  pen  and  ink.  "You'll  be  glad  afterward  that  you've 
got  rid  of  the  property." 

It  was  one  thing  to  assist  a  pretty  woman  in  distress, 
but  quite  another  to  commit  forgery.  Our  eyes  met.  I 
saw  that  she  was  desperate,  therefore  I  took  up  the  pen 
and  scrawled  "Giovanni  Orsi"  half  a  dozen  times  on  the 
papers  the  notary  presented,  while  he  countersigned  them,^ 
and,  after  some  remarks  about  a  sale,  of  which  I  was  in 
complete  ignorance,  he  rose,  bowed  profoundly,  and  left. 

The  moment  he  had  gone  I  knew  I  had  acted  fool- 
ishly. Some  remarkable  and  profound  mystery  sur- 
rounded my  handsome  companion,  but  what  it  was  I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea.  Why  the  fact  that  we  had 
dmed  together  should  bring  upon  me  a  blood  vengeance, 
or  why  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  pass  as  her  husband,' 
was  an  utter  enigma. 

_  I  walked  back  to  Ryder  Street  full  of  strange  reflec- 
tions. 

Next  evening,  the  night  of  Boxing  Day,  I  returned  to 
the  Carlton,  and  again  ate  my  dinner  in  her  company,  for 
she  had  urged  me,  in  order  to  save  her,  to  continue  to  pass 
as  the  baron. 

"You  shall  know  everything  later  on,"  she  promised. 
"I  know  all  this  must  strike  you  as  strange,  but  it  is  not 
half  so  curious  as  the  circumstances  in  which  I  to-nieht 
find  myself."  ^ 

^  Hers  was  a  superb  figure,  in  a  beautiful  gown  of  pale 
pmk  chiffon,  and  when,  after  dining,  she  invited  me  to 
accompany  her  to  an  evening  party,  I  really  felt  nothing 
loath. 

Upstairs  she  handed  me  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was 
written,  "Mrs.  Marston,  ii8  Pembridge  Square  W.,"  ask- 
mg  me  how  far  distant  it  was.  I  explained  that  it  was  in 
Kensington,  and  we  drove  thither. 

An  elderly  manservant  conducted  us  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  I  found  myself  bowing  over  the  hand  of  a 
tall,  fair-haired  woman,  who  had  a  host  of  well-dressed 
guests  about  her. 

Our  hostess  spoke  Italian,  saying: 

"I  am  really  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
baron.   We  have  heard  so  much  of  you." 

^  And  then  I  found  myself  tacked  on  to  a  rather  pretty 
girl  in  blue,  who  afterward  gave  us  some  music. 

Many  of  the  guests  were  foreigners  of  a  type  that, 
abroad,  I  should  have  avoided,  and  the  baroness  seemed 
well_  known  to  them.  Yet  I  recollected  that  in  London 
foreign  life  moves  in  a  very  queer  circle. 
_  Presently  I  noticed  the  baroness  standing  aside,  speak- 
mg  earnestly  with  a  thin,  consumptive-looking  French- 
man, with  scraggy,  fair  beard,  who  stood  listening  at- 
tentively, until  of  a  suddeil  he  raised  his  finger,  indicative 


of  silence,  and  with  a  glance  at  me  turned  quickly  an 
left  her  side. 

When  I  handed  her  into  the  hansom  to  return  I  foun 
her  trembling.  She  could  scarcely  speak.  Something  ha 
occurred ;  but  what  it  was,  I  had  no  idea. 

"Misfortune  has  again  followed  me!"  she  gaspec 
when  at  last  she  could  sufficiently  control  herself  ^ 
must  fly— to-night !    We  are  both  in  peril  of  our  iive< 
Ah !  I  had  never  suspected  this.   It  was  foolish  to  expos 
you  to  such  a  danger,  but  I  did  not  anticipate  sucl 
a  result.    We  must  separate.    I  shall  leave  Londo^ 
in  secret  and  go  to  stay  where  they  cannot  find  mi 
—with  a  Mrs.  Beverley,  who  was  in  Bologna.  SW 
lives  at  Houghton  Manor,  Grantham.    Will  you  tak 
charge  of  my  luggage  and  go  somewhere  with  it— say  t( 
some  good  hotel  in  the  north— and  there  await  me?  I'l 
join  you  as  soon  as  all  is  safe.   We  must  aid  each  other 
You  are  m  the  same  deadly  peril  as  myself." 
_  I  hesitated.   The  mysterious  gesture  of  that  consump 
tive-lookmg  foreigner  had  aroused  my  suspicions.  Be 
sides,  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  overheard  her  conversing  witl. 
another  woman  in  very  good  English,  although  she  hac 
afl'ected  to  me  not  to  understand  it.    By  posing  as  hei 
husband  I  had  already  placed  myself  in  a  position  o: 
considerable  danger,  it  seemed;  but  her  request  that  . 
should  take  her  luggage,  leave  London,  and  live  openly  as 
the  baron  increased  the  mystery.  What  could  be  her  mo- 
tive ? 

That  she  existed  in  deadly  terror  I  could  not  fail  tc 
recognize,  but  in  what  manner  I  had  imperiled  myself 
save  to  incur  the  just  wrath  of  the  baron,  I  could  noi 
discern. 

She  saw  my  hesitation,  and,  laying  her  hand  upor 
my  arm,  earnestly  said: 

"Do  me  this  one  favor,  Signor  Charlton — for  your  owr 
sake !  When  you  know  the  truth  you  will  see  why  this 
parting  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  why  I  should  go  intc 
hiding  without  my  luggage  to  escape  my  enemies.  You 
are  marked  down,  just  as  I  am,  but  if  you  take  my  trunks, 
and  live  openly  at  some  hotel  as  the  Baron  Orsi,  their 
intentions  will  be  foiled.  I  shall  telegraph  to  my  husband 
in  Liverpool,  and  he  will  assume  another  name  while  you 
pose  as  him." 

"It  really  seems  a  very  curious  arrangement,"  I  laughed. 
"I  don't  understand  why  " 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  she  interrupted  quickly.  "It,  is 
my  fault — all  my  fault — and  I  am  only  seeking  to  save 
you  from  the  vendetta  as  well  as  to  protect  myself.  I 
am  a  hunted  woman,  and  I  tell  you  plainly  that  you,  too, 
may  fall  the  victim  of  their  ingenious  plot.  Therefore, 
I  3^k  you  most  earnestly  to  adopt  my  suggestion." 

So  persistently  did  she  urge  me  to  escape  from  London 
that  on  arrival  at  the  Carlton  I  reluctantly  resolved  to 
go  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  at  Birmingham,  and  there  assume 
the  identity  and  title  of  the  Baron  Giovanni  Orsi,  of 
Florence.  At  four  o'clock  that  morning  I  left  the  hotel 
with  her  two  huge  traveling  trunks  full  of  the  costly  cos-' 
tumes  which  I  had  assisted  her  to  repack,  and  her  husi 
band's  big  silver-mounted  dressing  bag,  which  she  loanett; 
me  for  my  use.  / 

Only  when  I  breakfasted  alone  in  my  private  sittings 
room  in  Birmingham  did  I  realize  what  dangerous  ground 
I  was  treading.  The  silver  fittings  of  the  dressing  bag 
bore  the  letter  "O,"  surmounted  by  a  baronet's  coronet, 
and  I  wondered  what  I  should  do,  or  how  I  should  act,' 
if  the  real  baron  actually  turned  up  irate.   His  wife  had 
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lissured  me  that  she  tvould  arrange  matters,  but  after 
liearing  her  speak  fluently  a  language  of  which  ^he  had  as- 
umed  ignorance,  I  had  somehow  begun  to  distrust  her. 

Day  followed  day.  I  had  received  a  telegram,  in  Italian, 
rom  her,  dispatched  from  Peterborough  Station,  with  the 
vords : 

"Will  write  as  soon  as  I  am  settled.  Have  pa- 
ience.  V.  O." 

But  although  the  New  Year  dawned,  yet  no  letter 
eached  me. 

I  grew  anxious.  I  was  living  in  expensive  style,  amid 
L  great  retinue  of  bowing  waiters  and  other  hotel  serv- 
ints,  but,  knowing  few  people  in  Birmingham,  time  hung 
leavily  upon  my  hands.  I  dared  not  write  to  her,  as 
ihe  had  strictly  forbidden  it,  so  I  could  only  wait.  All  her 
)elongings  were  in  my  possession,  therefore  she  must  cer- 
ainly  communicate  with  me  ere  long. 

Her  silence  was  more  than  curious.  My  lease  would 
;hortly  be  up,  and  I  would  have  to  return  to'the  embassy 
it  Rome;  therefore  I  resolved  to  run  the  risk,  return  to 
^ondon,  and  call  upon  Mrs.  Marston,  in  Pembridge 
square. 

The  instant  the  cab  pulled  up  before  the  house  I  realized 
he  truth.  The  shutters  were  closed,  and  a  bill  an- 
lounced  that  it  was  to  let.   I  drove  to  the  club,  and  wrote 

0  my  mysterious  companion,  addressing  it  care  of  Mrs. 
Beverley,  Houghton  Manor,  Grantham ;  but  five  days  later 
jt  came  back  to  me  at  Birmingham  marked  "Unknown." 
j  My  fair  companion  had  misled  me,  that  was  evident.  I 
lad  committed  forgery  at  her  instigation.  I  was  an- 
loyed,  and,  despising  myself  for  having  been  such  a  fool, 
fcsolved  to  return  to  London  on  the  following  day. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  same  night,  as  I  entered  the  hotel, 

1  well-dressed  man  advanced  to  greet  me,  asking  if  I  were 
the  Baron  Orsi — to  which  I  was  compelled  to  respond  in 
|.he  affirmative. 

'T  wish  to  see  you  privately,"  he  said. 
|^"Certainly,"  I  answered,  and  I  took  him  up  to  my  sit- 
ting room,  where,  the  instant  we  were  inside,  we  were 
lioined  by  two  other  rnen,  who  were  apparently  in  wait- 
ing, while  the  man  who  had  first  accosted  me  turned  and, 
n  a  hard,  distinct  voice : 

"You  admit  that  you  are  the  Baron  Giovanni  Orsi, 
3f  Florence,  therefore  I  arrest  you,  under  an  extradition 
ivarrant  from  Brussels,  for  being  an  accomplice  with  your 
wife  in  the  murder  of  Henri  Roux,  banker,  of  that 
:ity." 

"What!"  I  gasped,  utterly  dumfounded. 

"I  am  an  inspector  of  police,  and  I  warn  you  that  any 
statement  you  make  will  be  used  as  evidence  against  you 
jit  your  trial,"  he  said.  And,  turning  to  one  of  his  subor- 
dinates, he  added :  "Evans,  search  the  rooms  thoroughly." 

"Look  here,  inspector,"  I  exclaimed,  now  thoroughly 
lalive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  "I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  I  am  Edwin  Charlton,  of  the  British  diplo- 
matic service,  and  have  only  assumed  the  baron's  name.  I 
see  how  I've  been  tricked,  and  I'll  explain  the  whole 
circumstances  at  once." 

This  I  did^  one  of  the  detectives  seating  himself  at  the 
table,  and  faking  down  every  word  of  my  statement  in 
writing. 

"Well,  sir,"  remarked  the  inspector,  "if  all  you  say  is 
[true,  the  case  is  a  much  queerer  one  than  I  expected, 
j  We've  hdd  some  very  remarkable  information  about  the 
'baron  and  his  wife  from  Brussels.    You  say  that  her 


luggage  is  here.  We'd  better  open  it,  for  we  may  find 
some  clew  to  her  whereabouts." 

"Certainly,"  I  said;  and  took  the  men  at  once  into  a 
small  bedroom  where  the  two  trunks  stood.  I  had  no 
keys,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  crowbar  the  lock  of  the  first 
was  wrenched  off,  and  within  we  found  a  variety  of 
feminine  attire  of  the  finest  and  most  costly  description. 
The  second  lock  gave  us  more  trouble,  for  the  trunk  was 
a  heavy,  iron-bound  one;  but  it  yielded  at  last,  and  on 
opening  it  the  dresses  emitted  a  curious,  faint  chemical 
odor.  One  by  one  they  were  removed  until  the  detective 
who  handed  them  out  suddenly  came  upOn  a  cover  of  zinc, 
which  he  forced  open,  and  then,  starting  back  with  a  cry 
of  horror,  ejaculated: 

"Why,  good  heavens!  what's  this?" 

We  looked,  and  truly  a  ghastly  sight  presented  itself 
to  our  gaze,  for  within,  doubled  up,  was  the  fully  dressed 
body  of  a  dark-bearded,  middle-aged  man. 

All  of  us  stood  aghast  at  the  discovery.  I  was  rooted 
to  the  spot. 

My  charming  companion  had  carried  with  her  from 
Rome  the  evidence  of  some  terrible  crime.  The  zinc- 
lined  portion  of  the  trunk  had,  it  seemed,  been  purposely 
constructed  in  order  to  prevent  decomposition. 

Our  first  thought  was  that  it  might  be  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  banker,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been,  a 
motith  before,  murdered  in  his  own  office  in  the  Boule- 
vard Anspach,  in  Brussels,  and  his  safe  rifled  of  cash 
and  negotiable  securities.  But  the  inspector  at  once  neg- 
atived that  theory  by  telling  us  that  the  banker  was  aged 
sixty-five,  and  that  his  body  had  been  found  with  a  knife 
wound  in  the  back.  ' 

Something  glittering  caught  my  eye  within  that  grue- 
some casket,  and,  bending,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  gold  signet 
ring  on  the  dead,  white  hand.  It  bore  the  letter  "O,"  sur- 
mounted by  the  coronet — the  same  as  was  on  the  silver 
top  of  the  baron's  dressing  case. 

The  body  was  that  of  the  baron  himself. 

Our  surprise  and  dismay  may  well  be  imagined.  How 
the  police  hushed  up  the  matter  from  the  press  in  order 
that  the  ingenious  baroness  whom  they  wanted  should 
be  unaware  of  the  discovery,  and  how  we  compared  the 
photograph  of  the  baron,  sent  by  the  Brussels  police,  with 
the  dead  man's  countenance,  and  found  it  exact,  need  not 
be  repeated  here. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  resuming  my  more  prosaic 
patronymic,  I  returned  to  London,  where  I  assisted  the 
police  in  every  way  possible,  and  by  recognizing  the 
consumptive-looking  Frenchman  one  day  in  the  Strand,  I 
was  able  to  place  the  detectives  on  the  right  track.  For 
weeks  they  shadowed  the  hollow-cheeked  foreigner,  until, 
by  a  letter  he  posted  to  -her,  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  taken  a  situation  as  governess  in  Paris  in  order  to 
conceal  her  identity. 

The  Frenchman,  who  was  named  Lemaire,  was,  by 
a  telegram  sent  by  the  police  in  her  name,  enticed  over 
to  Paris,  where,  on  arrival  at  the  Care  du  Nord,  he  found 
himself  arrested  as  an  accomplice. 

He  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  the  assassination  of 
Roux,  but  to  save  himself  he  admitted«that  he  had  been 
a  friend  of  the  baroness— an  adventuress  of  the  worst 
type — in  Rome,  and  had  been  dining  at  her  flat  on  the 
fateful  night  when  the  baron  expired  suddenly — poisoned 
by  his  wife's  dastardly  hand. 

It  was  proved  by  information  gained  by  the  Brussels 
police  that  the  Italian  woman  had  married  the  baron  only 
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to  obtain  a  standing  in  the  social  world,  and,  after  a  num- 
ber of  minor  robberies,  had  planned  and  carried  out  the 
robbery  and  assassination  of  her  friend  Roux  alone  and 
unaided. 

The  resolve  of  her  husband — who  had  found  out  what 
she  was  before  marriage,  and  had  discovered  her  crime 
—to  expose  her,  caused  her  to  seal  his  lips  by  administer- 
ing poison,  and  afterward,  by  calling  a  notary  from  Milan, 
boldly  passing  me  ofif  as  the  dead  man,  and  obtaining  my 
signatures,  she  had  ingeniously  succeeded  in  selling  his 
estates  in  Tuscany,  and  taking  possession  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

Her  records  proved  to  be  of  the  very  blackest.  In- 
deed, I  held  in  my  hand  her  dossier,  as  supplied  to  my 
friend  Monsieur  Hamard,  chief  of  the  Paris  detective 
force,  and  I  later  on  accompanied  the  officers  to  the  house 
in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  where  she  was  hiding 
as  governess. 

On  arrival,  however,  we  found  that  she  had  been  absent 
all  day,  and  had  not  returned. 

Early  the  following  morning  her  body  was  found  in 
the  Bois,  and  beside  it  an  empty  bottle  that  had  contained 
prussic  acid. 

Lemaire  denied  that  he  had  warned  the  woman  of  her 
impending  arrest.  Yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  gang  of  international  thieves,  of  which,  before 
her  marriage,  the  fair  baroness  had  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members — and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
that  corner  house  in  Pembridge  Square— had  sent  her 
word  in  secret  that  Monsieur  Hamard  was  in  possession 
of  that  incriminating  file  of  papers,  the  first  of  which 
was  an  impression  of  her  thumb,  with  her  measurements, 
according  to  the  Bertillon  method  of  identification,  and 
upon  which  was  indorsed  the  expressive  nickname  by 
which  she  had  been  known  to  that  gang  of  thieves  and  ad- 
venturers before  her  marriage — "The  Spider's  Eye." 


The  Man  With  the  Thumb. 

By  GEORGE  PARSONS  BRADFORD. 

CHAPTER  I. 
"gray  eyes." 

Have  you  ever  been  haunted  ? — by  a  man,  I  mean ;  not 
by  a  disembodied  spirit. 

Did  you  ever,  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time,  walk  abroad 
daily  with  the  feeling  that  somewhere,  somehow,  some 
tune  before  you  crawled  into  your  little  white  bed,  you 
^^•ere  bound  to  meet  up  with  a  certain  person  whom  you 
didn't  know,  didn't  want  to  know,  cared  nothing,  about 
and  probably  never  should  know  ? 

You  had  had  the  same  thing  happen  to  you  for  many 
consecutive  days  previously ;  and  somehow  it  seemed  in- 
evitable that  it  should  continue. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  you  should  speak;  or  even 
nod,  or  by  any  action  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
ubiquitous  being*  only,  at  one  time  or  another,  during 
the  day's  work,  eyes  would  meet  eyes,  and,  through  that 
instant,  passing  glance  the  feeling  would  come  to  you  that 
once  again  you  had  crossed  the  path  of  a  marked,  impres- 
sive personality. 

So.  T  say,  have  you  ever  been  haunted  in  such  a 
manner  ? 


I  have,  more  than  once  in  a  life  not  overlong  as  vc 
And  I  tell  you  the  sensation  is  a  peculiar  one. 

The  last  time,  circumstances  attendant  made  it 
strange  that  I'm  not  liable  to  forget  it  in  a  hurry. 

I  was  getting  perilously  and  uncomfortably  near  t 
the  spending  of  the  last  dollar.  I  used  to  think  of  thj 
coin  in  capitals;  so  you  can  see  how  large  it  had  begu 
to  loom  upon  my  financial  horizon. 

It  was  my  own  fault,  I  admit.    I  had  thrown  up 
good  job  because  I  hankered  to  be  the  sole  master  of  m} 
self ;  and  thought  I  saw  a  chance  for  me. 

Well,  I  gained  my  end,  all  right ;  but  the  chance  evt 
fluttered  an  inch  beyoiid  the  tips  of  my  eager  finger; 
and  I  failed  to  make  good.  About  the  spring  of  1903 
began  to  take  reefs  in  my  belt  at  meal  times,  and  th 
"own-master"  proposition  had  begun  to  pall  upon  m 
optimistic  self. 

In  plain  language,  I  was  up  against  it,  and  hungry 
and  the  rest  of  the  catalogue.  And  my  opinion  of  the  as 
tuteness  of  Mr.  Dick  Tarrion  was  absolutely  unfit  fo 
publication. 

About  that  time  I  began  to  be  haunted  by  "Gray  Eyes. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  an  insignificant  restaurant  01 
Reade  Street,  nor  far  from  the  North  River,  where  on 
could  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  three  soggy  rolls,  witl 
butter  ad  lib.,  for  ten  cents — payable  strictly  in  advance 

This  sum  further  entitled  the  patron  to  the  privilege 
of  looking  over  all  the  morning's^ papers,  of  which  th 
establishment  kept  a  complete  file. 

'It  was  a  boon  to  the  unemployed.  At  the  cashier' 
desk  note  paper  was  purchasable  at  not  over  two  hundre( 
per  cent  above  retail  prices,  and  stamps,  pen,  and  ink  wer 
gratis — at  discretion,  so  to  speak. 

A  man  could  breakfast  there,  look  over  the  "Hel] 
Wanted — Males"  columns  while  surrounding  these  roll 
and  absorbing  his  mug  of  coff e — the  drink  was  hot ;  that' 
all  I  can  bring  myself  to  say  in  its  defense — and  then  h. 
could  answer  as  many  of  the  advertisements  as  his  pursi 
would  permit. 

For  the  price  of  stamps  was  a  serious  consideration 
some  days. 

After  that,  one  could  go  away  full  of  breakfast  anc 
hope— more  of  the  latter  than  the  former — and  devot< 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  making  up  his  mind  as  to  whic^ 
of  the  jobs  he  would  consent  to  accept,  providing  alway;, 
that  he  received  an  answer  to  each  of  his  applications. 

Partly  because  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  clear 
papers,  as  well  as  clean  teeth  and  hands,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  rise  early  and  walk  down  to  this  place,  arriv^ 
ing  there  about  five  a.  m. 

The  newspapers  would  be  fresh  and  tempting  then. 

There  sas  another  fellow  whom  I  noticed  several  times; 
patronizing  the  clean  sheets,  in  the  early  morning  hours! 
I  neyer  had  much  to  say  to  him ;  occasionally  we'd  meet 
outside  and  nod  the  time  o'  day  while  we  waited  for  th€ 
door«  to  open.    But  that  was  all — for  a  while. 

He  was  a  good-looking  sort,  stockily  built  and  rather 
oldish,  you  would  say,  but  carrying  himself  confidently 
— even  attractively.  He  was  prepossessing — that  is  the 
word. 

His_  hair  was  a  wee  trifle  frosty  around  the  edges, 
and  his  eyes  were  gray  and  keen;  he  generally  wore  a 
gray  flannel  shirt  and  a  slouch  felt  hat  of  gray  tinge. 
And  because  of  that  I  nicknamed  him,  to  myself,  the 
(iray  Man;  but  later  changed  it  to  Gray  Eyes,  because 
those  were  his  most  striking  features. 
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I  do  not  believe  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  eat- 
.g  house.  For  days  at  a  time  I  would  miss  him,  only  to 
e  him  turn  up  finally,  in  about  as  good  condition  as 
rtr,  devouring  the  employment  news  with  his  usual 
idity. 

But  the  funny  thing  was  this :  That  never  a  day  passed 
at  he  didn't  show  up  at  the  restaurant  but  he  met  me 
;re  or  there  about  town. 

I  got  superstitious  about  it,  almost,  and  used  to  hesi- 
Lte  on  corners,  wondering  which  turn  I  should  take, 
id  if  I'd  meet  Gray  Eyes,  anyway,  no  matter  which  way 
went.  Generally  speaking,  I  would. 
Well,  one  particular  morning  we  two  were  the  only 
irly  birds.  Gray  Eyes  was  before  me,  and  through  with 
is  meal  when  I  arrived.  He  looked  up  and  nodded 
leasantly,  and  I  gave  him  a  good  morning. 
For  some  reason  I  had  a  hunch  that  the  tide  of  my 
1  luck  was  about  to  turn ;  and  was  pleasantly  disposed  in 
roportion. 

Gray  Eyes  turned  to  his  papers  again,  and  I  presently 
ollowed  his  example.  But  to  no  purpose, 
I  don't  know  why,  but  nobody  seemed  to  have  a  job 
)  offer  a  man  who  was  no  specialist ;  every  last  one  of  the 
dvej-tisers  premised  "previous  experience"  as  a  neces- 
ary  qualification  of  the  applicant. 
And  not  one  wanted  a  photographer,  which  was  my 
rofession,  if  I  could  claim  any. 

I  sighed  and  put  away  the  last  sheet,  observing  that 
lie  world  was  less  rosy  than  it  had  been  a  few  minutes 
reviously. 

At  that  Gray  Eyes  looked  over — we  were  seated  at  op- 
osite  tables — and  grinned  sympathetically. 

"Nothin'  doin'  ?"  he  inquired. 
[^You  win,  first  guess,"  I  said,  dismally  enough. 

"I  was  just  thinkin',"  he  went  on,  "that  this  here'd 
bout  fill  your  bill.  It  describes  you  to  a  T,  if  I'm  such 
n  almighty  good  guesser.    Why  don't  you  take  a  try?" 

I  took  the  paper  he  handed  me,  with  a  "Tha;nk  you," 
md  read  the  advertisement  he  had  marked  by  indenting 
vith  his  thumb  nail. 

It  was  in  the  personal  column.  As  near  as  I  can  recol- 
ect — and  my  memory  is  good — this  was  the  style  of  it: 

A-A-A-A. — Responsible  party  wishes  to  engage  for 
m  unlimited  period  the  services  of  a  close-mouthed  gen- 
leman,  who  must  also  be  willing  to  travel,  presentable, 
:ool,  and  moderately  courageous.  Good  remuneration  to 
;he  right  man.  No  former  insurance  men  need  apply. 
f\-ddress,  Chelsea,  Dial  Uptown." 

I  The  italics  are  my  own.  They  emphasize  what  I 
thought  the  strangest  part  of  this  surely  unusual  card.  I 
wagged  my  head  over  it  and  looked  up  to  meet  the  gaze 
of  Gray  Eyes. 

"Never  been  in  the  insurance  line  ?"  he  demanded  neg- 
atively. 

"No;  I  was  wondering  why  they  put  that  in." 

"Reckon  the  party  doesn't  want  any  solicitors,"  he  an- 
swered, with  what  struck  my  sense  of  humor  as  rather 
obvious  insight.    "You  answer  it.   'Bet  you  get  the  job." 

"Might  as  well.    Thank  you." 

"Oh,  not  at  all." 

I  bought  a  sheet  of  paper,  envelope,  and  stamp,  and 
started  in  to  scribble  an  answer.  When  I  looked  up. 
Gray  Eyes  was  gone. 

It  bothered  me  not  a  little  how  to  make  that  a,pplica- 
tion.    My  curiosity,  never  quite  dormant,  was  aroused. 


and  I  wanted  an  answer,  at  least.  And  I'm  conservative, 
about  blowing  my  own  horn. 

Finally,  however,  I  ground  out  something  like  this : 

"Dear  Sir  :  If  you  hanker  after  a  man  who  is  down 
on  his  luck,  and  willing  to  go  anywhere  on  an  errand 
that's  clean;  who  is  accustomed  to  consider  himself  a 
gentleman,  and  can  keep  his  mouth  shut  for  good  cause ; 
who  is  not  presentable,  but  can  be  made  so  with  fresh 
linen  and  clothing;  whose  courage  is  undoubted  by  him- 
self, because  it  has  never  been  seriously  tested — seek  no 
further.    I  am  It." 

Winding  up,  of  course,  with  my  signature  and  ad- 
dress, bold  as  brass,  and  a  flourish  for  good  measure,  I 
sealed  this  and  dropped  it  in  the  nearest  box. 

"If  ever  I  hear  from  that,"  I  prophesied,  "well,  DicK 
Tarrion  will  be  the  most  startled  idiotifrom  the  Battery 
to  Harlem !" 

And  I  was.  "Chelsea"  lost  no  time  at  all.  I  found 
an  answer  at  the  place  where  I  roomed  that  very  evening. 

"Mr,  Richard  Tarrion,  —  Tenth  Street,  East. 

"Sir:  If  you  are  the  man  I  want,  and  your  note 
sounds  like  it;  if  you  are  ready  to  leave  town  by  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  the  latest;  then  go,  this  midnight, 
to  any  telephone  pay  station  having  a  sound-proof  booth 
and  call  up  20,010  Chelsea.  Take  strict  precaution  to 
prevent  being  overheard;  and  begin  right  here  by  keeping 
your  mouth  shut.  Twenty-o-ten  Chelsea." 

CHAPTER  11. 

"tWENTY-O-TEN  CHELSEA." 

That  just  about  hit  me  where  I  lived.  I  liked  it  "every 
way  I  looked  at  it. 

Myself,  I  am  a  plain,  everyday  sort  of  a  chap,  and  a 
mystery  interests  me  just  as  much  as  it  does  the  next 
fellow. 

Here,  then,  was  something  with  that  fascinating  spice 
of  secrecy  to  it ;  it  aroused  my  inquisitiveness  to  its  high- 
est pitch,  because  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
of  it. 

Why  that  queer  wording  of  the  personal  ?  I  asked  my- 
self. Why  this  extravagance  of  warning  to  "keep  my 
mouth  shut" ;  to  "take  precautions  to  prevent  being  over- 
heard"; and  the  like?  Why  didn't  the  man  want  to  see 
me,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  an  interview  over 
the  wire? 

And,  above  all,  who  the  deuce  could  he  be,  and  what 
his  need  of  me? 

I  had  plenty  of  time,  you  see,  to  thrash  out  these  vain 
questionings — six  mortal  hours  of  it — before  I  could  call 
up.  And  I  did  it,  and  worked  myself  up  into  a  fine 
state  of  wonder  and  nerves. 

I  even  committed  an  unparalleled  folly:  I  fetched  out 
the  last  dollar,  got  a  shave  therewith,  a  shine,  and  a  dean 
collar. 

It  bit  deep  into  that  final  coin,  but  I  didn't  mind.  I 
had  settled  it  with  myself  that  I  was  going  to  secure  that 
job,  whatever  it  might  be,  if  it  were  only  to  find  out  what 
it  was  all  about. 

And  I  wanted  to  feel  right  when  I  called  this  Mr. 
"20,010  Chelsea,"  up — if  you  know  what  I  mean  by  that; 
a  chap  that  is  clean  and  respectable  has  more  confidence 
in  himself. 

There  was  some  difficulty  about  finding  the  right  place, 
too,    "Chelsea"  had  specified  that  I  should  telephone 
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from  a  sound-proof  booth,  and  they're  not  so  uncom- 
monly easy  to  find  at  twelve  o'clock,  midnight. 

Most  of  the  places  I  struck — the  hotels  and  such— had 
a  nice  little  boy  attendant  at  a  switchboard  to  call  up 
your  number,  and  I  guessed  he  would  be  able  to  over- 
hear what  v/as  said.  So  I  passed  the  hotels  up  for  that 
reason. 

But  I  finally  lit  upon  an  all-night  driig  store  on  Broad- 
way which  seemed  up  to  the  standard. 

There  was  no  visible  connection  between  the  booth  and 
any  switchboard,  and  the  only  person  in  the  place  was 
a  somnolent  night  clerk  who  opened  one  eye  and  grunted 
when  I  politely  asked  if  I  might  use  the  phone.  ' 

I  stepped  inside,  pulled  the  door  tight  shut  behind  me, 
and  called  central,  giving  the  stated  number. 

"All  right,"  he  drawled  drowsily,    "Hold  the  wire." 

Knowing  by  that  that  he  meant  I  should  keep  the  re- 
ceiver at  my  ear  until  he  deigned  to  favor  me  with  fur- 
ther notice,  I  obeyed — kept  it  up  until  my  arm  was  tired 
and  I  dripped  with  perspiration. 

For  the*night  was  a  sultry  one  in  early  June,  and  the 
sound-proof  booth  was  nearly  air-tight;  it  heated  up  like 
a  small-sized  furnace,  well  stoked. 

I^nally  my  patience  gave  out,  and  I  joggled  the  hook 
up  and  down  several  times  imtil  I  got  a  grunt  out  of 
central, 

"Hello,  hello !"  I  bawled  into  the  transmitter.  "What's 
the  matter  with  Twenty-o-ten  Chelsea?" 
■  "Aw-w,"  said  central  disinterestedly.    "Didn't  you  get 
'em?    We-11,  hold  the  wire," 

Now,  I  once  had  an  old  and  experienced  detective  tell 
me  that,  in  his  business,  chance  solved  the  toughest  prob- 
lems. The  sleuth  takes  all  the  credit  for  shrewdness  and 
deductive  reasoning,  of  course;  but  chance  is  the  actual 
agency  through  which  the  criminal  is  run  to  earth, 

I  am  moved  to  thus  digress  by  reason  of  what  fol- 
lowed— and  a  mighty  lucky  throw  out'of  chance's  dice  box 
it  was  for  me. 

I  resigned  myself  to  wait  upon  central's  pleasure.  I 
didn't  want  the  fellow  to  get  disgruntled  with  me  and 
refuse  me  the  connection  at  all,  so  subdued  my  irritation, 
and  just  waited. 

But  presently  I  heard  voices — f ar-of¥  sounding,  and 
faint,  but  distinct.  At  first,  I  thinght  central  had  con- 
descended to  give  me  my  number,  and  was  about  to 
break  in,  when  the  turn  of  the  conversation  made  me 
pause,  and  then,  against  inborn  scruples  against  eaves- 
dropping, to  listen. 

The  mention  of  my  name  brought  this  about, 

I  paid  no,  attention  to  what  went  first,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence  I  caught  one  word  

"— Tarrion," 

"Sure?"  asked  a  second  voice. 
'   Both,  I  may  mention  here,  were  the  voices  of  men. 
"Certain,  sure — Richard  Tarrion." 

There  was  an  interval,  during  which  I  heard  a  sound 
as  of  some  one  scribbling;  evidently  voice  number  two 
was  making  a  note  of  my  name.  Then  

"Who  is  he?" 

"Darned  if  I  know !  All  I  heard  was  his  name.  Cal- 
houn wanted  some  other  man,  but  Michaels  stood  for 
Tarrion,  and  they  fixed  on  him." 

"When  does  he  start?" 

"How  do  I  know?" 

Number  two  swore  some,  prefacing  

"Why  the  dickens  don't  you  know?" 


"Couldn't  hear^ — that's  why,"  responded  number  oi 
sulkily.  "After  making  up  their  minds  about  him,  th< 
began  to  talk  in  whispers,  and  that  froze  me  out." 

"Going  to  try  to  find  out,  aren't  you?"  angrily.  " 

"Course.    Let  you  know  soon's  I  do.'' 

"All  right.  Good-by— hold  on!"  | 

"Well?"  -  '■:! 

"Policies  safe?"  ' 

"Trust  me  for  that,  if  I  can  trust  you  for — for  tit! 
other."  I 

"Me?"  This  in  a  tone  of  gentle  disgust,  "Why,  sa;! 
when  I  get  through  with  Mr.  Tarrion,  he'll  wish  he' 
never  been  born.    Now,  hear  me  talk  " 

That  made  me  mad.  I  didn't  know  why  anyboc 
should  be  bandying  my  name  about  so  freely,  and  partial 
larly  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  be  thus  threatenet 
And  I  did  a  foolish  thing.  j 

I  broke  into  that  interesting  conversation,  very  rudel; 
it  must  be  admitted.  ^ 

"Don't  you  be  too  sure  "  I  began. 

But  I  got  no  further. 

'What?" 

"Who?" 

"The  devil!"  _      ^  '  ' 

"Ring  off,  you  fool — some  one's  listening!" 

And  here  two  receivers  crashed  into  the  hooks,  and 
heard  no  more. 

I  waited  a  decent  interval,  so  that  there  could  be  n 
second  mistake  about  my  getting  the  connection  I  wantec 
And  I  thought  rapidly.  i 

"No  life-insurance  men  need  apply,"  I  remembered.  ; 

"Policies  safe?"  voice  number  two  had  asked. 

What  coil  was  this?  Two  men,  interested  in  certaij 
"policies,"  were  plotting  against  my  prospective  employe  | 
20,010  Chelsea — whoever  he  was — and  making  threali 
against  me,  who  had  applied  for  a  position  where  life-ir' 
surance  men  were  not  wanted  !    Now,  why  ? 

That  was  precisely  what  I  purposed  finding  out. 

I  called  central  again. 

"Little  man,"  I  said  severely,  "if  you  don't  connect  m 
with  Twenty-o-ten  Chelsea  right  away,  Pll  report  yo 
to  the  manager." 

That  took  the  starch  out  of  central.  He  was  quit 
meek  when  he  said  "Yes,"  and  a  second  later  I  heard  an 
other  voice  hail  me  from  out  of  that  mysterious  night 
time — across  the  gulf  of  darkness  bridged  by  that  slende 
wire. 

"Hello  !"  I  responded.    "Is  this  " 

"It  is.    This  Tarrion?" — very  briskly,  even  sharply. 
"I  am." 

"Do  you  take  the  job?" 

"Is  the  work  honest?"  I  stipulated. 

"Yes,"  he  cried  impatiently.    "Do  you  accept?" 

Accept?  After  what  I  had  heard?  After  my  imagi 
nation  was  all  aflame  to  see  what  was  the  truth  at  th 
bottom  of  this  well  of  mystery?    Well,  I  just  guessed  : 

"Yes."  '  j 

"Good-by.";  ■         _  1 

"Hold  on,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"Well,  well?"  I  judged  by  his  tone  that  this  was  m 
even-tempered  person,  this  man  who  had  so  peremptory 
engaged  me  without  even  seeing  my  face.  " 

"How  about  pay?" 

"We'll  satisfy  you.  A  special-delivery  letter  will  read 
you  at  your  address  early  to-morrow  morning.  Yoi 
leave  town  in  the  afternoon.  Good-by." 
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I  I  rang  off,  paid  my  toll  rate,  and  left,  thinking  deeply., 
had  purposely  said  nothing  to  20,010  Chelsea  of  the 
□nversation  I  had  overheard;  at  first  I  had  so  intended, 
ut  then  the  thought  came  to  me  that  it  might  work  against 
liy  chances  of  landing  the  job — and  I  sorely  needed 
jioney,  aside  from  the  interest  I  took  in  the  peculiar  aspect 
If  the  case. 

As  for  the  element  of  danger,  which  I  gathered  from 
riat  threat  of  number  two,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  run 
le  risk,  whatever  it  was. 

"Wish  he'd  never  been  born!" 

I  recalled  the  tones  distinctly.  My  memory,  I've  men- 
ioned,  is  rather  good,  and  I  had  mentally  photographed 
he  inflections  of  those  two  strange  voices.    I  believed 

should  know  them  again  under  whatever  different  cir- 
umstances. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  did. 

But  who  was  Michaels,  who  had  "stood  for"  me?  I 
luzzled  my  somewhat  addled  brain  over  this  until  I 
ell  asleep  that  night. 

I  CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MAN  AT  ALTOONA. 

I  l\Iy  first  waking  thoughts,  I've  found,  are  apt  to  be 
he  brightest  I  have  during  the  day.    If  I  go  to  bed  with 

problem  on  my  mind,  the  primal  waking  idea  that  besets 
ne  presses  the  button  that  solves  it — or  would,  if  other 
hings  went  right. 

Why  under  the  sun  hadn't  I  had  the  sense  to  ask 
entral  whose  wire  it  was  that  I  had  trespassed  upon, 
lefore  getting  the  connection  I  desired?  That  was  the 
[uestion  that  harassed  me,  and  made  me  despise  my  slow- 
vittedness. 

If  I  had  done  that,  I  believed,  I'd  be  on  the  road  to 
nuch  knowledge  of  certain  affairs  which  I  earnestly  de- 
ired  to  understand.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
»ack  to  that  same  telephone,  and  ask  central  the  burn- 
ng  question  that  very  night,  but  remembered  that  by 
welve  midnight  I  would  be  out  of  New  York,  accord- 
ng  to  Chelsea,  bound — whither? 

Whither,  indeed?  And  then  I  remembered  that  a 
■pecial-delivery  letter  was  to  tell  me  that ;  and  you  may 
)elieve  I  was  up  and  dressing  in  short  order. 

The  communication  came,  too,  before  I  had  finished 
vashing  up ;  I  made  extraordinarily  good  speed,  getting 
lownstairs  and  signing  for  it,  and  back  to  the  locked  se- 
:lusion  of  my  room. 

It  was  a  bulky  envelope,  with  several  inclosures.  The 
irst  and  most  attractive  to  my  eyes  was  a  gay,  but  not 
l^audy,  gold  certificate  for  fifty  dollars. 

Another  was  an  envelope — sealed — addressed  to  the 
)resident  of  the  Mortimer  Trust  Company,  in  Nassau 
street,  with  the  words  in  the  corner : 

"Introducing  Mr.  Richard  Tarrion." 

And  the  third  told  me  my  immediate  destination ;  it 
vas  a  yard  or  so  of  railroad  ticket,  with  "Cincinnati" 
itamped  on  the  final  coupon. 

So  Cincinnati  was  to  be  my  destination,  was  it  ?  Well, 
[  had  no  serious  objection.  Tokio,  Japan,  would  have 
suited  my  then  frame  of  mind  just  as  well. 

I  turned  eagerly  to  the  note  for  myself.  Here  it  is,  as 
[  recall  it: 

"Dear  Sir:   Herewith  are  three  inclosures. 
"The  money  is  to  clothe  and  outfit  you  properly.  When 
:his  is  done,  you  will  present  the  letter  to  Mr.  Horton, 


of  the  Mortimer  Trust  Company,  who  will  supply  you 
with  additional  funds — not  inclosed,  because  of  risk— and 
inform  you  of  the  remuneration  you  are  to  expect, 
whether  or  not  successful  in  the  business  required  of  you, 
"You  will  use  the  inclosed  ticket,  via  Penna.  R.  R.,  to 
Cincinnati,  on  the  express  leaving  Jersey  City  at  six  p.  m. 
to-day — which  you  must  on  no  account  permit  yourself 
to  miss. 

"At  Altoona,  where  you  will  stop  at  about  two-thirty 
a.  m.,  further  instructions  will  be  left  in  your  berth  by 
our  representative,  Mr.  Michaels. 

"It  is  imperative  that,  if  you  are  to  perform  the  duties 
required,  properly,  and  to  our  satisfaction,  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  identity  of  your  employers.  For  this 
reason,  no  names  are  used ;  and  you  would  do  well  to 
select  a  nom  de  guerre.  I  suggest  and  advise  a  change 
of  your  surname  to  'Trent.' 

"Wishing  you  the  success  which  we  expect  of  you  in 
this  undertaking,  and  warning  you  once  again  to  be  tight- 
lipped,  I  am,  very  truly  yours.  Chelsea." 

I  reread  this  noncommittal  note,  memorizing  the  more 
important  points  ere  obeying  the  final  injunction.  Then, 
completing  my  toilet  in  haste,  I  went  downstairs,  paid 
my  room  rent  to  a  highly  astonished  and,  I  believe,  de- 
lighted landlady,  requested  her  to  hold  what  light — very 
light — baggage  I  possessed,  and  left  that  house  forever, 
I  hoped. 

Descending  the  front  stoop,  I  noticed  a  short,  pursy 
individual  move  hastily  up  the  street,  toward  Fifth 
Avenue. 

My  way  led  me  to  Sixth  Avenue,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  him  until,  stopping  around  the  corner  to  light 
my  pipe — a  matter  of  some  minutes'  difficulty,  because  of 
poor  matches  and  a  slight  breeze — he  suddenly  rounded 
it,  full  tilt,  glared  at  me  rather  personally,  and  lumbered 
on  up  the  avenue. 

The  gentleman  had  evidently  changed  his  mind.  In 
the  excited  condition  of  my  own  imagination,  I  was  in- 
clined to  give  greater  importance  to  this  .trifling  circum- 
stance than  was,  perhaps,  its  due.  But  I  took  occasion 
to  note  the  walk  of  my  stout  man,  and  made  a  mental 
memorandum  of  his  eyes,  which  were  small  and  beady 
black — and  full  of  astonishment  when  he  came  upon  me 
so  abruptly,  it  seemed  to  me. 

A  fresh  outfit  of  clothing  from  head  to  foot  made  a 
new  and  assured  man  of  me,  and  a  mighty  big  hole  in 
the  yellowback.  But,  confident  in  that  remark  anent  ad- 
ditional funds,  I  didn't  mind  much. 

Promptly  at  ten  in  the  morning — the  earliest  decent 
business  hour — I  presented  myself,  with  the  letter  of 
introduction,  to  President  Horton.  He  received  me  in- 
stantly— a  tidy,  old-maidish,  businesslike  man. 

"So,"  he  raised  his  eyebrows,  glancing  from  me  to  the 
letter  which  he  held  opened  in  his  hand,  and  back  again, 
"you  are  Mr.  Tarrion — or  Mr.  Trent?" 

"Whichever  you  prefer,"  I  acquiesced  stolidly. 

"Sit  down,"  he  continued  pleasantly.  "Glad  to  meet 
you,  sir.    Have  a  cigar?" 

I  accepted  the  smoke  gratefully.  I  remember  it  was  a 
good  one. 

liorton  turned  to  his  desk,  muttering  to  himself. 
.  "Tarrion— Trent,"  I  heard  him  say.  "Hm-m-m.  Well, 

well   Ah !"  picking  up  a  second  paper  from  a  mass 

before  him.    "Here  we  are. 

"So,  Mr.  Tarrion-Trent,  you  are  willing  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den,  eh?" 
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"I  reckon  so." 

I  was  firml}^  persuaded  not  to  commit  myself  to  this 
man,  whose  intention — per  instructions,  perhaps — to  make 
me  talk  I  intuitively  divined. 

"Now,  tell  me,  sir,"  he  went  on,  leaning  forward  and 
laying  a  confidential  hand  upon  my  arm,  "what  is  your 
opinion  concerning — eh?    We  understand  each  other." 

"Do  we,  indeed?"  _ 

This  disconcerted  him  a  bit,  and  tickled  me.  Besides, 
I  really  had  no  opinion  to  express. 

"Why — er — yes,  we  should,  that  is.  Come,  Mr.  Tar- 
rion,  there's  no  need  of  secrecy  between  you  and  me." 

"Not  the  least,"  I  agreed,  and  dropped  the  subject. 

Horton  waited  a  minute  for  me  to  proceed,  grinning 
at  me  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"Come !"  he  said  finally.    "I  guess  you  will  do,  sir !" 

I  bowed  acknowledgment  of  the  implied  compliment. 

"And  now  to. business.  I  am  instructed  to  give  into 
your  hands  now  two  hundred  dollars  in  currency,  to  be 
used,  sir,  for  expenses  only.  But  you  need  render  no 
account. 

"Here" — he  had  handed  me  a  roll  of  bills,  and  now 
showed  me  an  oblong  slip  of  paper — "here  is  a  certified 
check  on  the  First  National  Bank,  payable  to  bearer,  for 
one  thousand  dollars.  It  is  yours  upon  your  return  from 
— from  your  expedition,  let  us  say — or  at  the  expiration 
of  five  weeks  you  can  claim  it,  whether  or  not  successful. 
I  hold  it  in  trust  for  you.    Are  you  satisfied?" 

"Mr.  Horton's  integrity  is  unquestioned,"  I  replied, 
telling  the  simple  truth. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Tarrion.  You  will  have  business  to 
attend  to,  I  suppose,  and  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  I 
wish  you  all  luck,  sir." 

He  extended  his  hand,  clasping  my  own  rather  warmly. 
And  so  I  was  dismissed,  more  amazed  than  ever. 

One  thousand  dollars  for  five  weeks'  work!  And 
whether  I  succeeded  or  not!  Satisfied?  Well,  I  think 
so !    That's  pretty  good  pay,  I  think. 

It  was  in  my  mind  to  go  over  to  the  Astor  House,  en- 
gage a  room,  and  stay  there  until  train  time. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  caution,  without 
knowing  why. 

Suddenly  I  was  become  a  valuable  property  to  some- 
body unknown,  who  employed  me;  by  keeping  myself  in 
liiding,  and  so  in  security,  I  could  best  serve  him. 

And  this  plan  I  would  undoubtedly  have  put  into  exe- 
cution but  for  a  disturbing  incident. 

Leaving  the  bank,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  hurrying,  busy, 
portly  figure  that  abruptly  turned  a  corner.  It  was  my 
stout  man  of  an  hour  or  two  before.  I  chuckled  to  think 
that  if  he  was  shadowing  me  he  was  monstrously  clumsy 
about  it,  and  determined  to  elude  him. 

With  this  end  in  view,  I  turned  up  Nassau  Street,  made 
my  way  to  the  bridge,  and  took  a  Third  Avenue  elevated 
car. 

I  observed,  from  the  corner  of  my  eye,  the  plump  gen- 
tleman did  likewise,  at  a  respectful  distance. 

And  there  I  had  the  laugh  on  him.  At  Grand  Street 
I  got  ofif,  and,  as  the  train  pulled  out,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  sneering  at  his  startled  face  sweeping  by  in  a  car 
window. 

He,  at  least,  was  definitely  ofif  the  scent. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  traveled  all  around 
Robin  Hood's  barn  ere  carrying  out  my  intention  of  visit- 
ing the  Astor  House ;  but  finally  managed  it  unobserved, 
I  flatter  myself. 


With  sorrow,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  impetuous,  i 
clined  to  ill-advised  actions.  My  interruption  of  the  nig 
before,  at  the  telephone,  was  a  mistake ;  the  sneer  I  ga- 
the  fat  man  was  well-nigh  a  fatal  blunder. 

By-that  he  knew  that  I  was  aware  that  I  was  being  fc 
lowed,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  measures  accor' 
ingly. 

I  made  my  train  in  ample  time ;  my  ticket  carried  wi 
it  the  privilege  of  a  complete  sleeping-car  section,  and  ^ 
I  made  myself  comfortable  for  the  journey, 

A  light  novel  failed,  however,  to  keep  my  mind  oif  til; 
absorbing  subject  of  this  harebrained  adventure — th.' 
was  the  best  term  I  found  by  which  to  describe  it — and! 
turned  in  early.  ! 

But  not  to  sleep  for  hours.  Persistently  my  doubt 
fears,  surmises  obtruded  themselves  upon  my  drowi' 
thoughts,  and  for  long  I  lay  awake,  seeking  foolish'' 
to  read  some  reason  in  this  riddle.    Of  course,  futilely.J 

Toward  midnight,  however,  I  dozed  off  into  an  ui' 
easy,  fitful  sleep,  from  which  I  only  awakened  when  tl 
train  stopped  at  Altoona. 

Here  I  was  to  receive  my  final  orders;  the  prospe<i 
was  like  cold  water,  dashing  sleep  from  my  eyes.  ; 

I  lay  quiet,  however,  waiting  as  patiently  as  I  might,  i 

Without,  I  heard  the  pufifing  of  the  locomotives,  and  tt; 
clanging  of  hammers,  as  inspectors  tested  the  wheels  c; 
our  train  ere  she  began  the  descent  of  the  mountains.  Bi 
within,  the  car  was  very  still— barring  the  snores  of  m 
easy  slumberers. 

But  presently  a  whifif  of  air  and  the  banging  of  a  doc 
warned  me  that  the  time  was  coming. 

Lying  on  my  side,  facing  the  aisle,  I  comnaanded 
view  of  whoever  should  approach  me.    I  heard  th 
shuffling  of  feet  down  the  aisle,  and  then  the  voice  of  th 
Pullman  porter. 

"Yassuh,  this  way,  suh.  Section  fifteen,  suh — youn| 
gentleman  " 

"Shut  up,  you  fool!"  a  rough  voice  growled. 

"Yassuh,  cert'n'ly;  thanky,  suh!" 

The   porter's  -footsteps    retreated.    The  newcome 
paused  a  riioment,  and  I  heard  a  crackling  of  paper  befor 
the  curtains  were  parted,  a  face  peered  in  at  me,  and 
hand  extended  a  small  envelope. 

As  I  grasped  and  slid  it  beneath  my  pillow,  an  engin, 
suddenly  puffed  alongside,  and  by  the  glare  of  the  head 
light  through  my  window — the  blind  was  up — I  caugh 
a  glimpse  of  the  man's  face. 

He  was  Gray  Eyes. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

FURTHEROKDERS. 

The  train  gave  a  tentative  lurch  forward,  preliminary  t« 
pulling  out. 

Gray  Eyes  had  little  time  for  speech.  He  knew  him 
self  recognized,  however,  and  saw  the  necessity  for  ex 
planation. 

"Not  a  word,"  he  said,  in  a  swift  whisper.  "I  don'i 
think  you're  watched,  but  we  don't  know.  I  am  Michaels 
You  don't  know  me  if  we  meet  again — ^you  never  saw  me 
Remember  that.    And  be  careful !" 

With  this,  he  was  gone,  suddenly  and  noiselessly.  Peer 
ing  through  my  curtains,  I  saw  his  broad  shoulders  pas! 
through  the  door;  and  then  the  express  began  to  move 
gathering  speed  with  each  strident  puff.  p 

Knowing  that  there  was  no  sleep  for  me  tl:^t  night,  or 
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eed,  until  I  had  mastered  the  contents  of  this  final  note 
instructions,  I  slowly  dressed  myself,  making  as  little 
se  as  possible. 
\s  for  the  envelope,  it  reposed  for  a  while  in  the 
thest  corner  of  my  berth,  then  was  snugly  pinned  in 
inner  breast  pocket  of  my  waistcoat.  Pinning  things 
your  pockets  is  a  womanish  trick,  I  know,  but  I  was 
ing  no  chances  while  a  thousand  dollars  danced  before 
eyes. 

\nd  so  I  waited  for  daylight — or  developments, 
[f,  as  I  surmised,  my  foolish  acknowledgment  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  knew  I  was  throwing  him  off  my 
il,  back  in  New  York,  had  acted  as  the  warning  which 
hould  myself  have  taken  from  it,  I  was  quite  prepared 
find  myself  now  further  harassed  by  espionage — ^by  an- 
ler  party,  of  course. 

'Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hardly  expected  that  this  would 
the  case;  but  held  myself  in  readiness  for  it;  and  that 
why  I  waited  anxiously  for  daylight,  not  only  that  I 
^ht  read  this  last  letter,  but  that  I  might  the  better 
ip  a  watchful  eye  on  the  actions  of  my  fellow  pas- 
igers. 

[  must  keep  to  my  berth,  of  course,  until  the  dawn; 
re  was  nothing  else  for  it.  But  I  kept  a  sleepless 
il. 

jrhe  night  wore  on  slowly,  oppressively  slowly,  to 
rattle  and  bagetty-banging  and  the  frequent  lurchings 
the  train  as  it  swung,  at  top  speed,  around  lofty  curves, 
the  screeching  of  the  brakes  as  we  wore  cautiously 
mi  a  steep  grade. 

Below  me  the  chorusing  trucks  hammered  out  their 
seless  refrain:  "Lost  yer  trunk!  Lost  yer  trunk!" 
jong  that  had  no  interest  for  me,  since  I  traveled  light ; 
presently  I  translated  the  singing  rhythm  into  a  new 
rding:  "On  your  guard!  On  your  guard!"  and  that 
)t  me  awake,  and  quick  to  the  warning, 
□nee  or  twice  I  caught  myself  in  an  impatient  state  of 
id,  as  of  one  waiting;  and  this  I  did  not  understand 
5nce — or  until  the  car  began  to  waken. 

Then,  slowly,  the  occupants  of  the  berths  aroused; 

snoring  ceased ;  feet  padded  softly  up  and  down  the 
le,  and  the  door  of  the  lavatory  struck  up  its  matinal 
iging. 

Uthis  time  we  were  swinging  around  curve  after  curve, 
train  going  at  terrific  speed.  I  fancy  we  were  a  bit 
|iind  the  schedule,  and  the  engineer  was  taking  chances 
make  up  the  lost  time  before  reaching  Pittsburg. 
\.t  any  rate,  the  car  teetered  this  way  and  that  quite 
•ilously,  making  progress  through  a  car  a  difficult,  if  not 
igerous,  matter. 

[  heard  one  man  crash  into  the  side  of  a  berth,  and 
';ak  out  with  an  oath,  which  he  explained  by  saying 
had  broken  his  face,  and  his  wife  wouldn't  know  him 
en  he  got  home.  "~ 
Later,  a  passenger  passing  my  section  was  suddenly 
ng  in  through  the  curtains,  and  landed  on  top  of  me, 
rly  crushing  the  most  of  my  breath  from  my  lungs. 
:asped,  feeling  my  ribs  crack  with  his  weight. 
A.nd  then,  abruptly,  I  found  myself  furiously  angry.  A 
id  had  sHpped  stealthily  under  my  pillow. 
So  soon  ?    I  grabbed  that  fellow  by  the  throat,  and  be- 
e  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and  further 
ed  by.  another  lurch  of  the  car,  launched  him  across  the 
le. 

tie  landed  into  the  opposite  berth,  uninjured,  I  'think. 


and  promptly  got  into  a  furious  altercation  with  the 
startled  old  lady  who  happened  to  be  occupying  it. 

She  would  neither  listen  to  his  excuses,  nor,  indeed, 
allow  him  a  single  word  in  self-defense.  I  lay  back  on 
my  pillow,  held  my  sides,  and  laughed  as  noiselessly  as 
I  might  until  he  drew  off,  growling  sullenly,  to  make  a 
swaying  way  toward  the  lavatory. 

Then  I  peered  out  after  him,  and  marked  a  noticeable 
breadth  of  shoulder  in  the  man,  but  little  else  because 
of  the  dim,  smoky  obscurity  in  the  car. 

I  was  sorry  for  that,  too,  because,  with  his  face  in  my 
memory,  I  should  be  forewarned,  forearmed  against  yet 
another  enemyi 

I  reasoned,  of  course,  that  the  thing  might  have  been  a 
pure  accident,  or  the  man  himself  a  mere,  common  sneak 
thief ;  but,  excited  as  I  was,  this  commonplace  explanation 
did  not  satisfy  me. 

Nothing  would  suit  but  that  the  man  was  yet  another 
employee  of — of  the  opposition,  whoever  they  were  and 
whatever  they  opposed. 

Then  came  daylight,  at  last !  And,  lying  flat  on  my 
back,  with  the  curtains  securely  fastened  against  prying 
eyes,  I  devoured  my  mysterious  letter. 

The  contents  gave  me  sufficient  cause  for  frequent 
gasps  of  surprise.    It  was  from  Gray  Eyes : 

"My  Dear  Tarrion  :  I  had  to  leave  town  suddenly 
last  night,  and  so  that's  the  reason  why  I  couldn't  give 
you  your  instructions  orally — and  perhaps  it's  better  so ; 
should  you  be  seen  in  my  company  it  might  work  seri- 
ously against  our  plans. 

"You  don't  remember  me,  do  you?  I  saw  that  you 
didn't,  but  I  knew  you  of  old,  Tarrion,  which  is  why  I 
selected  you  for  this  job.  I'll  just  make  your  mind  easy 
on  that  point  right  now. 

"Don't  you  recall  Michaels,  who  was  a  senior  at  Kiski- 
menetas — my  old  boarding  school — when  you  were  a 
freshy?  I  think  you  will.  We  had  an  argument  once, 
and  you  insisted  on  a  scrap,  and  stood  up  to  me  until  I 
had  to  beat  you  nearly  to  a  pulp.  Remember?  I  guess 
you  do,  now.  You  were  in  the  right,  but  I  had  to  thrash 
you  for  my  schoolboy  honor ;  I  begged  your  pardon  after- 
ward, you  know,  and  we  made  it  up  and  were  good  friends 
until  I  left  at  the  end  of  the  term." 

Remember  Michaels  now !  Would  I  ever  forget  him ! 
He  had  been  a  sort  of  hero  to  me  in  those  days,  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  us, 

"And  that  is  why  I  settled  on  you,  when  I  saw  you  out 
of  a  job,  and  we  needed  a  cool,  courageous  chap  for  this 
work.  I  knew  you  had  the  right  mettle  in  you,  because 
of  the  nervy  way  you  stood  up  to  me  and  took  your  pun- 
ishment in  the  old  days. 

"But,  remember,  you're  Trent  now;  and  I'm  whoever 
I  choose  to  say  I  am — Michaels,  or  anything  else.  If  we 
meet  again  before  you  finish  your  work  for  us,  you  don't 
know  me.    Paste  that  in  your  hat. 

"The  duties  we  require  of  you  are  simple:  From  Cin- 
cinnati you  are  to  take  train  for  Milan,  in  southern  Ken- 
tucky. At  Milan  you  are  to  beg,  buy,  or  borrow  or  hire 
a  horse,  and  ride  up  through  Sinful  Creek  Valley  to  the 
headwaters.  There  you'll  come  upon  the  little  hamlet 
of  Roan's,  at  the  foot  of  Roan  Mountain. 

"In  or  about  Roan's — you  may  have  to  take  a  week  and 
go  over  the  neighborhood  with  a  fine-tooth  comb — you'll 
find,  we  hope,  an  old  man,  the  animated  image  of  the 
photograph  inclosed.    Your  duty  will  be  to  get  the  im- 
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print  of  his  thumb — right  hand — in  wax,  if  possible.  If 
that  is  not  possible,  take  the  impression  by  means  of  lamp- 
black and  a  piece  of  paper. 

"It  would  be  well  if  you  could  get  another  photograph 
of  the  gentleman  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the  in- 
closed. But  as  to  the  thumb  impression,  that  is  impera- 
tive. 

"Don't  advertise  your  business  in  Roan's.  It  wouldn't 
be  salubrious,  in  a  way  of  speaking.  I  inclose  a  note  to 
one  Simeon  Quake,  postmaster  and  keeper  of  the  country 
store  at  Roan's.  It  purports  to  come  from  his  son — 
notes  concerning  whom  herewith — and  introduces  you  as 
Richard  Trent,  a  harmless  specimen  of  ornithologist  from 
New  York;  a  trifle  weak  in  the  upper  story;  who  wants 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  birds. 
Quake  won't  know  any  better.  Your  cue  is  to  keep  him 
in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance.  If  the  natives  get  onto 
the  actual  nature  of  your  errand  at  Roan's,  your  life 
won't  be  worth  a  picayune. 

"As  soon  as  you've  gained  your  end,  make  tracks  back 
to  civilization  and  telegraph  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cin-, 
cinnati. 

"You  don't  know  who  you're  working  for  in  this 
matter,  so  you  can't  betray  yourself  in  case  you  are  ques- 
tioned.   That  is  why  you  are  being  kept  in  ignorance, 

"Buy  yourself  a  good  kodak  and  films  in  Cincinnati ; 
and  I  advise  you  to  get  the  best  Smith  &  Wesson,  say  a 
forty-four,  that  money>;^ill  purchase.  I  stipulate  a  forty- 
four  because  it  will  a  man  who's  coming  at  you, 
whereas  a  smaller  caliber  isn't  heavy  enough  for  that. 
And  hammerless  is  best,  because,  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
the  other  fellow  can't  get  his  finger  under  your  hammer 
and  prevent  your  firing. 

"But  don't  let  me  scare  you — it  probably  won't,  and 
I'm  sure  I  trust  it  will  noi,  come  to  that.  Especially  if 
you  are  discreet.  But  the  Kentucky  mountaineers  are  a 
tough  lot,  and  you  don't  want  to  overlook  that  fact. 

"One  thing  more :  Don't  bother  about  the  honesty  of 
the  job.  I'm  not  asking  you  to  do  anything  that  will  soil 
your  hands. 

"Memorize  these  instructions  an^the  lineaments  of 
the  old  chap  in  the^photo,  and  then  bWn  or  totally  destroy 
both. 

"Be  good,  and  do  the  best  you  can.    Yours,     P.  M." 

Here  at  last  was  some  light  on  the  subject.  I  was  quite 
pleased,  even  undismayed,  by  Gray  Eyes'  warning  anent 
the  necessity  of  wearing  weapons,  or  the  more  pertinent 
fact  that  I  had,  probably,  an  enemy  aboard  the  train. 

Him  I  must  get  rid  of  before  I  reached  Roan's,  some- 
how. As  for  the  letter,  I  obeyed  Michaels'  instructions, 
and  scattered  fragments  of  both  that  and  the  picture 
over  some  ten  miles  of  Pennsylvania  roadway. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


TRAINING  BY  CAMERA. 

As  a  help  for  the  man  who  would  develop  his  skill 
in  some  particular  line  of  sport  the  camera  is  in  growing 
favor.  In  fact  this  use  of  the  camera  is  resorted  to 
more  than  one  would  think,  and  its  possibilities  are  far- 
reaching. 

A  man  who  wanted  to  perfect  his  golf  invited  a  friend 
who  was  proficient  in  the  game  to  accompany  him  to 
the  links  and  give  him  some  points. 

"All  right,  I'm  with  you,"  said  his  friend,  "but  in 
addition  to  my  clubs  I'm  going  to  bring  along  my  camera." 

When  they  reached  the  links  the  man  who  wanted  to 


improve  his  golf  got  out  his  sticks,  while  his  friend 
slung  his  camera.    He  took  pictures  of  the  golfer  as  t; 
went  around,  and  after  these  had  been  developed  he  g 
him  a  little  lecture  on  them.    The  pictures  showed 
golfer  many  of  his  mistakes  which  he  hadn't  been  ; 
to  grasp  before  and  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  ^ 
game.  j 
One  of  the  first  persons  to  appreciate  the  possibili 
of  this  use  of  the  camera  was  Coach  Courtney,  of  Cori 
He  conceived  the  idea  some  years  ago  of  taking  can 
snapshots  of  the  crew  in  the  early  stages  of  making  tl 
into  that  wonderful  rowing  machine  for  which  he 
become  famous.   These  pictures  enabled  him  to  point 
to  each  individual  oarsman  his  defects,  and  the  memtj 
of  the  crew  were  thus  able  to  see  themselves  just  as  ti 
appeared  to  their  trainer.    Now  the  camera  is  a  regij 
part  of  crew  work  at  Cornell.    Other  crews,  too,  li 
adopted  it. 

A  conspicuous  instance  of  the  value  of  the  camera 
developing  an  athlete  was  afforded  not  long  ago  in 
case  of  a  Harvard  runner.  This  man  was  very  desir 
of  making  his  track  team  and  going  for  records,  and 
decided  to  put  in  his  summer  training.  He  selec 
Maine  to  do  this,  but  the  lack  of  an  experienced  trai 
embarrassed  him.  The  best  trainer  he  knew  of  was 
the  South.   The  camera  solved  the  problem. 

A  friend  was  found  to  take  careful  pictures  of 
manner  of  starting  and  other  elements  of  his  track  w( 
These  snapshots  were  sent  off  to  the  trainer  in  the  Sox 
and  after  the  trainer  had  studied  the  pictures  he  was  2 
to  write  out  instructions  for  the  man  in  Maine  to  : 
low  in  order  to  correct  the  different  faults  disclosed  by 
pictures.  # 

The  long-distance  training  by  means  of  a  camera 
suited  in  his  making  a  track  record  the  next  sea 
which  astonished  his  friends.  Since  then  a  lot  of  tr 
athletes  have  followed  the  same  plan  and  the  cameq 
said  to  be  in  pretty  general  use  with  the  Harvard  t:^ 
team. 


CANDIED  SHARK.  | 

At  Santa  Monica,  California,  a  great  fish-drying  estffi 
lishment  is  engaged  in  catching  and  drying  hundreds  | 
tons  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  which  are  finding  a  re;  ti 
sale  in  the  inland  mining  camps.  „  i 

Among  other  fish  caught  for  this  sort  of  trade  is , 
shark.    Its  flesh  is  cut  in  thin  strips  and  placed  on 
nets  in  the  sun  to  dry.    Layer  upon  layer  is  so  pla 
and  a  liberal  quantity  of  sugar  is  sprinkled  bJ^Hten  tht 
The  heat  of  the  sun  sugar-cures  the  meat,  which  is  v 
tender  and  of  a  very  pleasing  flavor.    The  product 
often  called  candied  shark,  and  when  it  is  cured  succe 
fully  it  is  certain  to  command  a  hi^  price  among 
foreign  population 'that  inhabit  the  mining  centers  in 
Western  States.  , 

'  ■   .  I 

PROOF  OF  LOVE. 

Romain  Gressier,  the  French  aviator,  was  praising  P< 
in  the  saloon  of  the  Steamship  La  Provence. 

"Everybody  praises  Paris,"  he  said.   "Everybody  lo 
Paris.   A  Vermont  gentleman  said  to  me  yesterday:  »| 

"  'Some  Americans  don't  like  Paris  at  first.  But  i 
taste  grows  on  them.' 

"  'Did  you  like  Paris  at  first  ?'  I  asked. 

"'Did  I?'  the  Vermonter  replied.    'Rather!    I  ca 
home  in  the  steerage.'  "  ' 
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CHAPTER 

THIRTY  DAYS 


'E  A  D 


T  wish  to  see  Inspector  Byrnes  at  once." 
[t  was  Nick  Carter  who  spoke,  and  he  was  standing 
"ore  the  desk  where  genial  Tom  Adams  presides,  at 
ice  headquarters,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
TIello,  Nick !"  exclaimed  Tom ;  "is  tha$  you  ?  What's 
now?" 

Is  he  engaged?"  asked  Nick,  disregarding  the  last 
:stion. 

No,  go  right  in." 
Thanks." 

)ne  moment  later,  Nick  Carter  and  the  great  inspector 
re  alone  together  in  the  private  office. 
Well,  Nick,  what  can  I  do  %•  you?" 
You  can  listen  to  the  most  rfmarkable  sequence  of 
nts  that  ever  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  human 
^ ;  that  is,  if  the  last  one  is  true." 
That  is  putting  it  rather  strong,  Nick." 
None  too  strong,  however."  ^ 
You  interest  me."  , 
I  will  astonish  you." 

Good ;  I  like  to  be  astonished.  The  sensation  will  have 
elty.   I  don't  think  I  have  really  been  astonished  in  ten 
rs.   But  let  me  hear  your  yarn." 
You  remember  Doctor  Quartz?" 
Certainly." 

And  Zel,  the  woman  who  passed  as  Clarita  Downing, 
who  afterward  poisoned  herself  in  the  boarding  house 
osite  where  I  live?"  , 

V'es.    She  was  a  female  fiend,  wasn't  she?" 
I  should  say  so."  - 
\Vhat  about  her?" 

eprinted  by  Request. 


"Do  you  recall  the  circumstances  of  her  death?" 
"Perfectly." 

"Do  you  remember  that  you  and  Inspector  Williams 
both  laughed  at  me  for  causing  a  watch  to  be  placed  over 
her  corpse,  until  she  was  buried?" 

"Yes,  and  over  her  grave  also,  after  she  was  buried. 
That  was  the  most  laughable  part  of  it." 

"Events  have  apsven  that  I  was  justified  in  my  caution, 
in  fact,  that  I  dflHIpt  exercise  caution  enough." 

"Eh  ?    How  long  did  you"  watch  the  grave  ?" 

"A  week." 

"Well,  in  all  conscience,  when  a  person  has  been  Tjuried 
a  week,  under  six  feet  of  earth'  I  think  a  reasonable  doubt 
might  be  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  that  person 
being  alive." 

"Yes,  if  the  person  who  was  buried  was  an  ordinary 
one." 

"Oh,  come,  Nick !    All  people  are  ordinary." 

"Perhaps  so.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  famous  trick 
sometimes  played  by  the  Hindu  fakirs,  called  'the  resur- 
rection' ?" 

"Often." 

"Do  you  know  what  they  do?" 
"Partly." 

"A  fakir  causes  himself  to  be  buried,  after  first  lying 
down  and  dying.  The  best  physicians  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  a  sign  of  life  about  the  fakir." 

"Humph !" 

"The  spectator  sees  him  die ;  he  watches  while  the  sup- 
posed corpse  is  buried;  he  places  a  guard  over  the 
grave,  and  it  is  watched  unceasingly  for  the  number  of 
days  the  fakir  has  designated.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  the  grave  is  opened  and  the  body  is  exhumed. 
Presently  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  life ;  later  it  sits  up 
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and  talks,  and  finally  the  fakir  gets  up  and  walks  away,- 
as  much  alive  as  before  he  was  buried." 

"Well,  I  have  my  own  of^inion  of  that  tnck,  JNick. 

'What  is. it?"      '  , 

"I  think  the  spectator  is  "green  goods  d. 

"Do  you  think  that  I  could  be  'green  goods  d  ? 

"No/'  .         Tt-  1, 

"I  have  seen  that  trick  performed  m  India ;  I  have  been 

the  spectator;  I  have  watched  the  grave,  and  I  believe  it 

can  be  and  is  done  by  those  fakirs." 

"Well,  what  are  you  getting  at?"     ^  " 
"Doctor  Quartz  spent  many  years  m  India. 
"I  have  heard  so."  rc  ■  1  • 

"He  once  played  the  'dead'  racket  on  the  ofhcials  m 

Frisco." 

"Yes  that  is  true." 

"He  was  more  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  poisons  than 
any  man  I  ever  heard  of." 
"Granted." 
"Zel  was  his  pupil." 
"And  a  very  apt  one." 

"I  think  she  became  even  more  expert  than  her  in- 
structor." . 
"Possibly — and  now,  what  of  it? 
"Zelma  is  not  dead." 
"Pshaw !" 

"I  came  to  you  because  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  of  it;  because,  if  she  is  alive,  you  should  know 

of  it." 

''Yes— true." 

"She  has  been  a  murderer  a  dozen  times. 
"Yes." 

"There  is  a  way  of  proving  my  statement  to  be  true 
or  false?" 
"How?" 

"By  opening  the  grave."  ,    .  , 

"Hum !    How  long  has  she  been  buried  ? 

"At  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  it  will  be  just  forty- 
nine  days."  ,  .  _     ,         .  , 

"Well,  I  have  no  fancy  for  being  present  when^a  body 
that  has  been  buried  forty-nine  days  is  uncovered." 

"Nor  I,  but  I  believe  that  the  grave  will  be  found  to  be 

empty."  ^„ 
"You  have  lately  discovered  a  reason  for  that  idea  t 

"Yes — certainly." 

"Nick  if  anybody  but  you  should  approach  me  on  this 
subject,  I  should  not  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  I  will 
listen  to  you,  however,  so  fire  away." 

"I  have  a  servant  named  Patsy." 

"Yes." 

"A  boy,  and  a  very  shrewd  one. 
"Yes." 

"Patsy  was  with  me  in  the  'Package  17— A'  case." 

"Yes."  ^  „ 

"He  is  the  cause  of  my  call  upon  you  to-day. 

'Well?"  ,  , 

"A  week  ago  he  was  in  a  cemetery  at  the  grave  oi  a 

relative  who  lately  died." 

"Yes." 

"It  haopened  to  be  near  that  of  Zelma." 

"Humph !"  .         J         J  .   1  u 

"He  strolled  that  way  in  returning,  and  paused  to  look 

at  it.   Zel  interests  him  because  she  came  near  doing  for 

him  once." 
"Go  on." 

"He  has  sharp  eyes,  and,  as  he  looked,  he  thought  that 


the  grave  had  some  appearance  of  having  been  disturbed 
Then  he  began  more  careful  examination.  He  was  no 
sure  about  the  disturbance,  but  presently  he  picked  up 
bit  of  paper  that  was  near  him,  and  was  surprised  t 
find  that  it  contained  the  name  'Zelma.'  Then  he  searche 
for  other  bits  of  paper.  Scattered  about,  in  all  direction 
he  found  many.  He  spent  the  balance  of  the  day  ther< 
picking  up  scraps  of  paper,  and  at  night  he  came  hom 
"He  said  nothing  to  me  about  what  he  had  found,  bv 
went  to  work  at  once,  putting  the  bite  together  in  prop( 
shape." 

"Well,  did  he  succeed?" 
"He  did." 

"What  is  the  result?" 


"Last  night  he  handed  me  the  most  remarkable  doci 
ment  that  I  ever  saw." 

"Remarkable  in  what  way?' 

"Here  it  is,  pasted  together  in  readable  form.  Read  itl 
"Thanks."  ,  ^ 

"You  will  see  that  part  of  the  letter— the  first  part 
missing,  and  in  three  places  Patsy  has  supplied  a  wo 
to  make  the  sense  good,  in  this  part.  Probably  t 
missing  portion  of  the  letter  has  been  torn  off  to  wr 
around  something,  and  the  remainder  was  torn  into  b 
as  Patsy  found  it.  But  read  it." 
Here  is  what  the  inspector  read : 

count  thirty  days  from  that  up 


which  I  am  supposed  to  have  died ;  then  subtract  the  nu 
ber  of  hours  necessary  to  place  the  time  for  your  wc 
in  the -night. 

"In  other  words,  if  you  would  rescue  me,  you  m 
act  the  night  before,  and  not  the  night  after,  the  tin 

days  expire.  ,  r     j         r  r 

"Force  my  mouth  open  and  give  me  five  drops  ot  liq 

from  this  vial ;  no  more,  no  less.  _ 

"Then  wait,  doing  nothing,  for  thirty  minutes.  At 

end  of  that  time,  if  you  have  followed  my  instruction 

will  speak  to  you.  /  ,  1  ^ 

"You  have  said  that  you  love  me  and  that  you  ca 

not  what  my  sins  might  have  been,  if  I  would  be  y 

wife. 

"Save  me,  and  I  will  be  yours! 

"Remember,  I  shall  have  been  thirty  days  m  a  gra 
thirty  days— less  the  few  hours  referred  to-"burie(3 
the  ground;  thirty  days  dead! 

"When  I  am  resurrected,  I  will  belorig  to^^gu,^^^ 

'/'Zelma 

The  inspector  was  now  thoroughly  interested.  _ 
"Do  you  believe  that  she  has.  been  exhumed,  ^^icki 
"Yes;  I  do." 
"It  looks  like  it. 
"Tt  does." 

"Patsy  missed  one  thing  when  he  found  these  scrap 
paper.  I  wish  he  had  found  the  name  of  the  ma! 
whom  this  letter  was  addressed." 

"Yes ;  but  he  didn't." 

"No."  ■  „ 

"Now,  inspector,  I  have  a  plan. 

"What?" 

"Let  us  have  the  grave  opened. 
"With  all  my  heart." 
"Let  us  do  it  this  afternoon.' 
"All  right." 

"At  three.   We  will  meet  there,  or  here? 
"Here    Be  here  at  two,  Nick,   i;  will  ask  Wilhai! 
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go  with  us,  and  we  will  stop  on  the  way  over  for  Super- 
intendent Campbell.  That  will  just  fill  the  carriage." 

"Good;  I  will  bring  mine,  and  let  Chick  do  the  driv- 
ing.  Will  you  obtain  the  necessary  permission  ?" 

"Yes.    I  will  have  the  details  all  fixed." 

"Thanks,  we  will  find  the  grave  empty,  mark  mv 
words. ' 

"We  will  see — we  will  see,  Nick." 
"Did J  ever  tell  you  that  Zel  threatened  to  haunt  me?" 
No. 

"That  is  one  reason  why  I  watched  her  grave  so  care- 
fully. There  was  a  significance  in  what  she  said  and  in 
the  way  she  said  it,  that  made  me  think  she  contemplated 
some  such  dodge  as  this." 

''But  you  finally  abandoned  the  idea." 

"Yes— when  I  had  watched  the  grave  a  week,  I  decided 
that  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  really  believed  that  she 
could  return  to  haunt  me  as  a  ghost,  pure  and  simple." 

^  And  now,  yo^^  think  you  understand  what  she  meant 

^  Yes.   This  IS  what  she  meant." 

"She  was  a  hard  one,  Nick." 

''She  is  a  hard  one/  inspector.  If  ever  there  existed 
a  downright  fiend  in  human  form,  she  is  that  fiend;  and 
[  believe  that  only  for  that  letter  she  would  have  found 
I  way  to  carry  out  her  old  threats." 


CHAPTER  II. 

;  ASTRANGECORPSE. 

'  At  precisely  two  o'clock  that  same  afternoon,  a^  car- 
lage  stopped  before  the  door  of  poHce  headquarters,  in 
:Iu  berry  Street.    Chick  was  on  the  box,  and  inside  was 
pick.    He  wore  the  disguise  of  "Old  Thunderbolt,"  for 
easons  best  known  to  himself. 
Presently,  the  two  inspectors,  Byrnes  and  Williams  the 
)rmer  in  citizen's  dress,  and  the  latter  in  full  unifirm 
jSued  from  the  building  and  entered  the  carriage  where 
:ick  was-  awaiting  them.    Then  it  was  driven  away 
he  carriage  stopped  at  the  Municipal  Building,  in  Brook- 
n  where  Superintendent  Campbell,  who  had  been  noti- 
;a  by  telephone,  joined  them. 

In  due  time  the  little  party  reached  the  cemetery,  and 
last  they  stood  beside  the  grave  which  was  supposed 
contain  the  body  of  Zelma. 

Two  workmen,  connected  with  the  cemetery,  were 
2re  with  their  spades  and  picks,  ready  to  proceed.  Pres- 
tly  Superintendent .  Campbell  made  a  sign,  and  the 
)rk  began. 

The  three  officers  and  the  two  detectives  stood  silently 
I'king  on  each,  no  doubt,  wondering  what  manner  of 
ht  would  unfold  itself  to  their  vision,  when  the  work 
excavating  should  be  done,  and  the  coffin  should  be 
1  open  to  their  gaze. 

M:^last  the  pick  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound,  which  told 

m  that  the  coffin  had  been  reached. 

Only  a  few  moments  were  required  t)  complete  the 

parations  for  opening  it,  and  then  the  lid  was  taken  off. 

iVll  knew,  before  the  lid  was  removed,  that  the  casket 

t,"°^,5"^P*y-       was  much  too  heavy  for  that 

\  A  T^,""^7bolt  looked  puzzled,  and  Inspector  Byrnes 

led  when  they  realized  that  the  grave  was  not  tenant- 

,  after  all. 

^^^^  *^^>'        ^ee"  hoaxed  ? 
uddenly^  and  just  before  the  lid  was  lifted,  Nick's  face 
red.    He  had  guessed  already  the  solution  of  the 
•tery. 


m 


Then  the  lid  was  thrown  aside. 

Immediately  a  cry  of  astonishment  went  up  from  the 
group  of  officers  and  detectives  gathered  about  the  open 

The  face  that  they  saw  in  the  coffin  was  not  Zel's  but 
that  of  a  man  ;  the  same,  no  doubt,  who  had  rescued  her 
Everybody  in  the  party  except  Nick  looked  puzzled  ' 
But  the  great  criminal  investigator  only  smiled  as  he 
ooked  from  face  to  face,  in  order  to  see  what  impres- 
sion the  strange  denouement  had  made  upon  them 

*e  fi*"st  one  to  speak. 
Well,  Nick,"  he  said,  "how  do  you  explain  this?" 
Very  simply." 
"I  suppose  so;  but  how?" 
Nick  pointed  at  the  body  in  the  coffin 
"There  lies  the  man  whose  wife  Zel  promised  to  be- 
come,  he  said.    "Granting  that  all  that  I  suspect  is  true 

'tf'"'"^-  ^'^^^  ^^a^tly  in  accordance 

with  the  direction  that  she  has  given,  and  then  as 
soon  as  she  had  strength  enough  to  strike,  she  murdered 
her  preserver  and  buried  him  in  her  own  coffin.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  woman,  Zel,  is  alive  and  in  New  York  while 
we  stand  here  at  her  supposed  grave.  She  believes  that 
she  is  absolutely  secure,  because,  having  murdered  her 
rescuer— the  only  person  who  knew  that  she  lived—she 

the^e"  ^""^^^  ^^^"^ 

Even  the  police  officers,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
crime  m  all  its  phases,  shuddered  involuntarily  when  they 
thought  of  the  Frankensteinish  propensities  of  this  hu- 
man fiend,  Zel. 

^  "If  your  letter  is  correct,  Nick,"  said  Inspector  Byrnes 
the  corpse  of  this  man  has  been  her;e  eleven  days." 
i  es. 

'And  yet  decomposition  has  scarcely  begun." 
"There  are  two  reasons  for  that,  inspector."' 
^  What  are  they?"  asked  Superintendent  Campbell 
One  very  natural  reason  is,  that  the  weather  has  be^n 
unusually  cool,  but  the  chief  and  most  important  reason 
is  that  the  young  man  was  struck  dead,  placed  in  the 
cottin,  and  covered  with  earth  in  a  very  short  lapse  of 
time.    Atmospheric  influences  had  no  chance  to  play 
havoc  with  his  body.    Let  us  see  how  the  crime  was 
perpetrated.    One  would  think  that  Zel  could  not  carry 
deadly  weapons  with  her  to  the  grave." 

"But  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  borrow  one 
^ehow  she  killed,"  said  Inspector  Williams. 
Ihe  first  thing  is  to  find  out  the  identity  of  this  corpse 
i  ime  enough,  then,  to  inquire  how  he  was  killed." 

The  body  was  at  once  taken  from  the  coffin,  and  Chick 
proceeded  to  examine  it,  while  the  others  stood  look- 
ing on. 

In  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat  were  found  several  let- 
ters addressed  to  Roger  .  A.  Merridale,  Brooklyn,  New 
York^  and  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  were  the  letters 
U  i  .  O.,   meaning  general  post  office. 
The  discovery  gave  them  the  man's  name,  but  no  hint 
whatever  of  his  address. 

It  was  evident  that  Merridale  had  desired  to  conceal  his 
place  of  abode,  and  that  he  had  made  a  practice  of  call- 
ing at  the  post  office  for  his  mail. 

"I  will  give  you  Merridale's  history  in  an  hour  after 
we^ return  to  the  city.  Carter,"  said  Superintendent  Camp- 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  inviting  the  police  to  ob- 
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tain  one's  record,  than  to  call  at  the  general  post  office 
of  a  toe  city  for  letters  bearing  no  other  addre.s. 

If  the  po  Si  officials  do  not  know  the  man  who_  ap- 
phes  for  fetters  in  that  way,  a  secret-serv.ce  special  is  at 

is  nipped  in  the  bud  in  that  way;  many  a  hfe  saved, 

"^^L^  w^;  Tgdcf ™t  ^^nch  of  ke3.^  seventeen, 
do^ars  in  money'a  penknife,  two  handkerci.e  s  and  a 
revolver  fomid  in  his  pockets,  besides  the  Irtteis  ^  s 
dress  was  that  of  a  man  in  excellent  circumstances.  His 
clothing  was  of  the  finest  quality;  he  wore  a  diamond 
stud  in  his  shirt  bosom,  and  a  valuab  e  ring  of  the  same 
kind  upon  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand 

In  stature,  he  was  below  the  medium  height,  and  yet 
it  had  renuired  some  effort  at  crowding  and  bending 
.  force  bin  into  the  coffin  that  had  been  originally  made 
for  Zel    His  features  were  regular  and  handsome,  and 
°e^ould  not  have  been  more  than  thirty  years  of  ag. 

Evervthing  suggested  that  the  man  had  died  instant  y, 
and  Xut'a  ftfuggle  and  for  a  long  time  even  tie 
astute  offi9ers  were  puzzled  to  explain  the  cause  ot  his 

"^^R-e'sently,  however,  Nick  discovered  the  secret 

Imbedded  in  the  man's  neck,  behind,  and  3 ^st  where 
the  fact  was  concealed  by  his  curling  hair,  was  a  pm. 

Nick  pulled  out  the  pin.  It  was  of  unusual  size  and 
from  the  point,  halfway  to  the  head /t. had  been  dis- 
colored by  the  application  of  some  chemical  which  had 
doubtlecs  been  the  ^ause  of  death,  as  the  stab  of  the 
pin  alone  could  not  have  killed  him  at  the  point  where 
it  had  been  imbedded  in  his  flesh 

The  letters  told  them  nothing  of  importance,  but,  with 
the  other  things  found  upon  his  person,  they  were,  of 

^°^:'iS:S';oL^™td  brought  about  the  investi- 

gation,  had  been  established. 

Zel  was  not  dead.  ^  i    „^  ttiP 

She  had  risen  from  the  grave  and  w,as  at  large  for  the 

purpose  of  carrying  out  her  threat  agamst  the  great  detec- 

Sve  Nick  Carter.'  She  had  already  been  eleven  days  a 
beky  and  Nick,  who  knew  her  so  well,  knew  also  that 

she  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  good  her 

threats  of  vengeance  upon  him. 

It  was  dark  when  Inspector  Byrnes  and  Nick  were 

again  alone  together  in  the  former's  office  m  Mulberry 

Street  J 
"Well,  inspector,  what  do  you  think  6l  it  all?"  asked 

^"H*rS"remarkable.    She  is  a  wonderful  woman." 
"She  is  " 

:?:^c£^is^aSis^^^^^^ 

against  my  wife.  Fear,  in  its  ^true  sense,  I  think  was 
left  out  of  me  when  I  was  born. 

"I  think  so,  too.  What  do  you  suppose  will  be  Zel  s  nrst 

move?" 

"I  haven't  an  idea. 
"And  in  the  meantime?" 
"I  shall  look  for  her." 

"P^rhi^^ot.'        do  not,  it  will  be  the  first  failure  of 


.my  life.    Let  me  see  that  report  that  Superintendent 
Campbell  gave  us."  _ 
"Read  it  aloud,  Nick. 
Nick  read: 


"  'Roeer  A  Merridale,  short,  light,  handsome,  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  "yeai^s  old,  dresses  expensively  and  somewhat 
flashiW    Five  feet  five  inches.   Rooms  at  house  of  Mrs. 
De  P  antois,  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey.    Goes  to  Brook- 
Wn  for  much  of  his  mail  matter.   Receives  some  at  Mont- 
ckii     Sems  to  be  straight.   Has  no  associates  and  very 
ew  acquaintances.    Is  very  proud  and  distant,  when  ap- 
oroachid    Think  his  Brooklyn  correspondents  are  those 
?  om  w  om  he  wishes  to  keep  his^real  address  for  per- 
sonal reasons.    Has  no  active  busmess  so  far  as  I  can 
determine.  Do  not  think  that  he  -ed^be^^^^^^^^^  „ 

"Not  much  in  that,  Nick."  , 
"Nn  and  vet  it  suggests  considerable.  ,  .  ,  , 

Suddenly  N  ek  bounded  from  the  chair  in  whicl.  he 
was  sitting!  and  slapped  his  hand  upon  the  table  with  an 
emphasis  that  made  things  rattle. 

The  inspector  looked  at  him  in  astonishmen>. 
"Well,  what  now?"  he  asked.  „ 
"Inspector,  I  know^  where  Zel  can  be  found. 
"The  devil  you  do !" 
"Sure." 

'-rt'^thf  house  of  Mrs.  De  Plantois,  in  Montclair 
masquerading  as  Roger  Merridale. 

CHAPTER  III. 
zel's  defiance. 
Nick's  previous  experience  with  Zel  ^ad  posted  bir 
pretty  well,  as.  to  the  most  probable  ^^^ov^^ha    he  wo 
make  when  freed  from  the  grave,  and  was  satisfied  tlia 
nobody  knew  that  she  was  alive.  , 
She  was  as  fertile  in  laying  her  plots,  as  ^  ^jva.  m  th 
use  of  poisons   and  Nick  had  no  doubt  that  she  ha 
planned  ^eveTything  connected  with  her  resurrection  wi 
?he  same  consummate  skill  that  distinguished,  all  th. 

'^^The^lace  where  Merridale  lived,  his  n^anner.  of  lif 
his  habits,  everything  pertaining  to  ^^^J^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
doubt,  been  directed  by  her  bram,  f  ^"°J^Jf^ 
mately  she  would  masquerade  m  tnat  chaiacter 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  when  Ni( 
CarteT  rang  the  bell  of  Mrs.  De  Plantois'  boarding  hou 

dress  of  Old  Thunderbol^one 
he  knew  that  Zel  was  acquainted,  but  ^e  did  not  care 
she  did  recognize  him,  if  he  could  once  mo.e  get  n 
"  st  Tafso  many  subtle  ways  of  avoiding  the  c- 
nuences  of  her  crimes  that  the  detective  was  fi™ly  det 
Sd  that  she  should,  have  no  f-ther  chance  with  h^ 

A  matronly  appearing  woman  opened  the  door, 
Nick  carpetbag  in  hand,  bowed  profoundly. 

"Kin  I  ax  ef  Mister  Merridale  lives  here,  mum? 

said.  .  „ 

"Yes,  sir;  he  lives  here. 
"Kin  I  see  him?" 
"I  will  send  up  yoqr  card." 
"My  what?" 
"Your  card." 
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"Oh,  I  see;  yes !  Well,  mum,  I  don't  blame  yew  any." 
"Blame  me!  for  what?"  ■ 
"Yew  thought  I  was  stan'in'  far  a  prize  in  the  cattle 
show  at  the  county  fair,  didn't  yew,  an'  hed  forgot  the 
keerd  what  they  tie  to  the  ears  of  the  oxen,  hey  ?  Waal, 
I  ain't.  I'm  plain  Josh  Juniper,  an'  I  wanter  see  my 
nephy." 

"Oh,  is  Mr.  Merridale  your  nephew  ?" 
"He  be." 

"I  will  tell  him  at  once." 
"Thanky." 

■  "Sit  down  and  I  will  send  to  his  room  directly  " 
"Is  he  in?" 

"Yes— that  is,  I  think  so." 
"Yew  ain't  sartin  ?" 

"Well,  no;  I  haven't  seen  him  go  out,  and  he  usually 
is  in  at  this  time  of  day." 
"Whar  be  his  room,  mum?" 

"Right  at  the  head  of  the  stairs ;  the  back  room." 
"Thanky.    I'm  his  Uncle  Josh." 
"So  you  said." 

"Yes'm.    I  kinder  wanter  s'prise  'im." 
"How?" 

"By  walkin'  in  onto  him." 
"Oh!" 

"An'  ef  yew'll  jes'  stan'  right  at  the  bottom  of  the 
i;tairs  an'  listen,  yew'll  hear  him  holler  with  surprise  in 
iibout  a  minute." 

"Very  well ;  that's  his  door  there." 

"Thanky." 

Nick  went  hurriedly  up  the  stairs,  and  tapped  gently  at 
he  door. 

There  was  no  response,  and  presently  he  put  his  hand 
pen  the  knob,  and  abruptly  walked  in. 
The  room  was  empty. 

"Gone,  by  gosh !"  ejaculated  Nick,  in  a  voice  that  Mrs. 
|)e  Plantois  could  hear. 

Has  he  gone  out  ?"  she  exclaimed,  following  him  into 
fie  room ;  "that  is  too  bad." 
Nick  was  at  the  bureau,  for  upon  it  his  sharp  eyes  had 
iickly  detected  the  presence  of  two  letters.   One  of  them 
as  addressed  to  Mrs.  De  Plantois,  and  the  other  to 
Slick  Carter,  detective,  alias  many  pseudonyms." 
"Say,  mum,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  woman,  "he's  gone, 
i'  he's  left  a  letter  fur  yew  an'  one  for  me." 
"For  you,  also?"  she  exclaimed.    "I  thought  he  did 
!)t  expect  you." 

"Waal,  so'd  I;  but  yew  see,  mum,  that  nephy  of 
tme's  a  mighty  pert  young  feller,  an'  don't  yew  furgit 

nuther ;  yew  read  yew're  letter,  an'  I'll  read  mine." 

Nick  ^yas,  however,  in  no  haste  to  read  his  own  letter, 

t  he  did  have  considerable  curiosity  to  know  what  the 
Sman's  letter  contained. 

While  pretending  to  read  his  message,  he,  in  reality, 
jitched  Mrs.  De  Plantois  narrowly. 

It  was  a  very  short  note  that  she  read,  and  Nick  saw 
It  it  contained  a  bill. 
He  has  gone  for  good,"  the  woman  said,  looking  up. 
"Git  out !    Is  that  so  ?" 
"Yes.    Hasn't  he  told  you  ?" 
No." 

'Well,  he  has  paid  his  bill  and  gone." 

Whar  to?" 

'He  does  not  say." 

'Whar  ye  goin'  tew  send  his  letters?" 
'He  says  that  he  will  call  for  them." 


"Oh,  say!" 
"Well?" 

"It's  kinder  funny  that  he  knew  I  wuz  comin',  ain't  it?" 
"Yes." 

'An'  didn't  say  nothin'  "bout  whar  I  c'u'd  find  him 
either." 
]Tes." 

"A  feller  would  think  he  didn't  wanter  see  his  Uncle 
Josh,  hey?" 

"It  does  look  so." 

"Jest  es  though  he  wanted  to  keep  away  from  me,  hey  ?" 
"I  am  afraid  so." 
"So'm  I;  say!" 
"Well  ?" 

"The  boy's  in  trouble  o'  some  kind." 
"Oh,  I  hope  not !" 
"He  is;  say!" 
"Well?" 

"I  kim  down  here  purpose  to  help  him.    1  know'd  all 
about  his  fix." 

"It  is  too  bad  that  he  has  gone." 
"It  be,  by  Jupiter.    Say !" 
^'Well?" 

"Did  he  look  kinder  queer  lately?" 

Yes — very. 
"Pale  like,  hey?" 
"Positively  white." 
"Didn't  say  much,  did  he?" 
"Almost  nothing." 
"How  long's  that  been  goin'  on?" 
"About  two  weeks." 
"Waal,  I'll  tell  yew  a  secret. 
"Do." 

"He  gotJnto  trouble  'bout  two  weeks  ago." 
"I  am  sorry." 

"I  know'd  you  be.    Yew  see,  he  signed  another  man's 
name  to  a  check." 
"Forgery !" 

"Waal,  yes;  that's  wot  they  call  it  in  court.    I  think 
'twar  jest  furgitfulness." 
"It  is  too  bad." 
"Waal,  one  thing's  lucky." 
"What  is  that?" 

"It  was  my  name  that  he  signed." 
"Oh!" 

_  "An'  I  jest  kim  up  to  tell  him  that  I'd  furgive  an'  fur- 
git, ef  he  wouldn't  do  it  ag'in,  an'  I  brought  a  few  dollars 
along  with  me  tew  guv  him  for  tryin'  tew  be  good  in  the 
fewtoor," 

"You  are  a  good  man." 

"Waal,  he's  a  good  boy,  ef  he  warn't  so  cussed — beg 

yewer  parding,  da         I  mean  tew  say  blamed  furgitful 

sometimes.  I  love  that  boy,  Miss  Planter,  an'  I  want 
yew  tew  do  me  a  favor." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Mebby  he'll  come  back." 

"I'm  afraid  not."  • 

"Or  send  fur  his  letters,  'r  suthin." 

"It  may  be."  ' 

"I  think  mebby  he  will." 

"Weil,  if  he  does  I  will  tell  him  that  you  were  here, 

and  that  you  want  to  see  " 

"Gosh,  no !" 
"Eh  ?" 

"Bless  yer  heart,  Miss  Planter,  the  boy'd  light  out  fur 
f urrin'  parts  afore  yew  c'u'd  ketch  yewer  breath." 
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"Don't  ye  tell  him  nothin'  of  the  kind." 

"No."  ,       ,    r     r  .11 

"No.    Ef  he  axes  'bout  the  letter  he  left  fur  me,  tell 

him  yew  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  it." 

"Well?"  ^         ,  .         ,  , 

"Jest  find  out  whar  he  is,  ef  yew  km,  and  write  tew 

me,  will  yew?" 

"Thanky;  'ril  jest  write  my  address  on  t'other  side  of 
yewer  letter."  ^  r  j 

"There!"  he  said,  when  it  was  done.  I  wanter  hnd 
that  boy  jest  to  save  him  from  committm'  any  more  o 
them  acts  of  furgitfulness,  an',  ef  yew  km  help  me,  1 
hope  yew  will." 

"I  certainly  will."  , 

"Thanky.    He  was  here  last  night,  wasnt  he.'' 

"I  think  so.    I  saw  him  about  eight,  but  he  may  have 
gone  out  again  right  away."       .  ,  -o,    ,  „ 

"That's  so.    Waal,  good  mormn'.  Miss  Planter. 

Nick  was  soon  again  in  the  street. 

"Foxy,  awfully  foxy,  Zel,"  he  muttered. 

He  knew  that  in  some  way  Zel  had  learned  that  her 
grave  had  been  visited,  and  that  Nick  Carter  knew  she 
was  alive. 

The  letter  which  he  had  not  yet  read  would  doubtless 
tell  him  all,  but  he  preferred  not  to  read  it  until  he  was 
back  again  in  his  office  in  Liberty  Street,  where  the  sign, 
"T.  Bolt,  Detective,"  was  over  the  door. 

Once  there,  he  spread  the  document  open  before  him. 

The  communication  was,  in  every  respect,  character- 
istic of  Zelma,  and  we  will  give  it  in  full : 

"My  Esteemed  and  Inquisitive  Shadow  :  Again  we 
are  in  the  arena,  and  this  time  you  will  be  overcome. 
Heretofore  I  have  worked  slowly.  Hereafter,  my  ef- 
forts against  you  shall  be  both  swift  and  sure. 

"I  shall  strike  at  once,  and  where  you  least  expect  it. 
You  shall  feel  the  force  of  my  hatred  ere  you  have  grasped 
the  contents  of  this  letter. 

"I  thought  to  work  in  the  dark  and  secretly,  be- 
lieving that  you  thought  me  truly  dead. 

"An  accident  took  me  to  the  cemetery  where  you  were, 
with  your  friends,  peering  into  the  coffin,  where,  for  thirty 

days,  I  rested.  i   .  t  j 

"How  you  discovered  the  cheat  I  do  not  know,  but  i  do 
know  that  the  address  of  Roger  Merridale  will  be  ascer- 
tained, and  that  you  will  be  shrewd  enough  to  guess 
at  once  where  I  will  be.  Therefore  I  abandon  this  dis- 
guise at  once. 

"You  are  shrewd,  Nick.  If  you  werent  so  honest- 
such  a  fool,  in  fact,  with  all  of  your  smartness— how 
I  could  love  you.  You  are  the  only  man  that  I  ever  saw, 
except  Doctor  Quartz,  that  was  worthy  of  me.  He  grew 
old,  and  you  are  honest!  A  great  mistake !  Knowing 
that  you  would  despise  my  love,  I  hate  you.  But  tor 
you,  I  would  now  be  enjoying  the  fortune  of  Llarita 
Downing;  for  that  I  also  hate  you,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  causes  I  have,  for  the  same  feeling 

"I  hate  you !  I  hate  your  wife !  I  hate  Chick !  i  hate 
Patsy'  I  hated  Bertha  Mortimer,  whom  Chick  was  to 
marry  and  you  may  tell  him  that  her  death  was  due 
more  to  me  than  to  natural  causes !  I  hate  Clarita  Down- 
ing!   And  I  hate  a  few  others. 

"All  whom  I  hate  shall  die ! 

"You  know  me.    You  know  that  I  mean  what  i  say. 


"The  great  det^tive  is  warned  as  well  as  defied ! 
"I  know  one  other  Hindu  secret  which  shall  accomplish 
all  that  I  seek.   Beware  of  it !    Beware  of  me ! 

"Mockingly  yours,  Zel." 

CHAPTER  IV. 
zel's  first  move. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  great  detective  was 
defied  by  Zelma,  and  his  position  was  by  no  means  an 
enviable  one. 

Zelma  was  a  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  more  than  hu- 
man in  her  propensities  for  evil. 

But  Nick  was  fully  aware  of  her  .astuteness  m  the 
use  of  drugs,  and  he  had  caused  a  watch  to  be  placed 
over  her  body,  as  well  as  over  the  grave  wherein  she 
was  buried. 

That  had  been  kept  up  for  a  week,  and  then  abandoned ; 
and  lo!  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  she  had  arisen 
as  from  the  dead,  slain  her  rescuer,  and  gone  fp*'th  again 
for  the  commission  of  new  and  greater  crimes,  and  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  murdering  Nick  Carter  and  his 
entire  family. 

For  himself,  the  famous  detective  knew  no  fear;  but 
for  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him  there  was  cause 
for  anxiety.  r  ^ 

He  could  not  tell  where  Zel  would  strike  first,  nof 
whom  she  would  select  for  her  first  victim. 

He  placed  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  went  home. 
Patsy  met  him  at  the  door,  and  there  was  an  expression 
of  joy  in  his  eyes,  which  Nick  could  not  help  remarking. 

"What's  the  matter.  Patsy?"  he  asked. 

"Sure  I'm  so  glad  that  yer  not  hurt,  after  all,  master, 
was  Patsy's  reply. 

"Not  hurt!  what  do  you  mean?" 

"The  message  said  that  you  had  been  pizened,  but  that 
you  wouldn't  die." 
"What  message?" 

"The  message  that  came  about  two  hours  ago. 

"Who  brought  it?" 

"A  cop." 

"What  was  it?" 

"The  message?" 

"Yes." 

"Sure  the  cop  said  that  ye'd  been  pizened  by  a  woman^ 
an'  they  were  afraid  ye  might  die.  H-  said  that  ye'd  sent 
for  your  wife,  an'  he  was  to  take  her  right  there. 

"Where?" 

"To  the  station  house." 
"Did  she  go?" 
"No." 

""Thank  God!"  ,     •  ,  i 

"She  was  goin',  but  jest  as  she  was  leavm  the  house 
Mister  Chick  came  in." 
"Just  in  time." 
"Yes." 

'Well?   Go  on."  ^  ,  ,. 

"Mister  Chick  said  he'd  go,  an'  Mrs.  Carte:-  was  bounc 

to  go  with  him." 
"Well?" 

"He  wouldn't  hear  of  it." 
"Good  for  Chick."  ,  .  , 

"He  said  if  you  needed  her,  he'd  send  for  her  ngi 
away.    She  was  satisfied  with  that,  an'  so  she  let  him  g' 

.alone."  „ 
"Good !    Now,  I  will  go  to  her. 
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'Why,  sir,  she  hasn't  come  back  yel.  ' 
'Hasn't  come  back  yet!" 
'No,  sir."  . 

'Where  has  she  gone  ?"  ^ 
'Why,  to  see  you."  « 

'To  see  me !    Didn't  you  just  say  that  she  agreed  not 
go  until  Chick  sent  for  her?" 
'Yes,  sir." 

'Well;  then  what  do  " 

'He  did  send  for  her." 
'What !" 

'He  did  send  for  her." 
'When?" 

'About  an  hour  ago." 

'Who  came,  then?    Speak  quick,  now,  Patsy." 

'The  cop." 

'The  same  one?" 

'Yes." 

'Do  you  know  him  ?" 
'No." 

'What  was  he?" 
'A  roundsman." 

'What  did  he  say  when  he  came  back?" 

'Nothing." 

'Well,  what  then?" 

'He  brought  a  note." 

'From  Chick." 

'Yes,  sir." 

'Did  you  see  it?" 

'I've  got  it  now." 

'Let  me  have  it." 

'Here  it  is." 

Nick  seized  the  piece  of  paper,  and  read: 


"Ethel:    Come  at  once.  I 


sent  a  carriage. 


^orse. 


Nick  is 
Chick. 


th 


For  once  in  his  life  Nick  was  thoroughly  astounded. 
'Did  you  see  the  carriage,  Patsy?" 
'Yes,  sir.    It  came  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  v/hile 
:  cop  came  in." 
'What  was  it  ?" 
'A  coupe." 
'A  private  one?" 
'Yes,  sir." 

'You  did  not  think  that  there  was  anything  wrong?" 

'No,  sir.   I  thought  " 

'Yes.   I  know.  Chick  left  two  hours  ago?" 
'About  that — yes,  sir." 
'And  my  wife  an  hour  ago 
'Yes,  sir." 

'And  where  did  she  think  she  was  to  be  taken  ?" 
'To  the  station  house  in  Thirtieth  Street." 
'That  is  where  Chick  went?" 
'That  is  where  he  meant  to  go." 
'Did  he  go  in  a  carriage?" 
'No,  sir." 

'Wasn't  the  carriage  there,  then?" 
'Yes,  sir." 

'And  he  wouldn't  take  it  ?" 

'No,  sir.    He  started  off  afoot,  on  a  run." 

'And  the  coupe?   Did  that  start  off  also?" 

'Yes,  sir ;  right  away." 

'Did  it  follow  Chick?" 

'No,  sir.    It  went  the  other  way." 

'Did  you  notice  the  policeman's  number?" 

'Yes,  sir." 


"Good!   What  was  it?" 
"Fifty-four  twenty." 
"You  would  know  him  again?" 
"You  bet." 

"Take  my  card.  Run  to  the  station  house  in  Thirtieth 
Street.  Tell  Captain  Reilly  that  you  want  to  see  number 
fifty-four  twenty  at  once,  and  that  it  will  be  a  favor  to 
me  if  he  will  let  him  return  here  with  you." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Run!" 

"You  bet." 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot,  and  Nick  sat  down  to  ibink. 

To  act  hastily  in  a  crisis  like  that  which  he  was  now 
brought  face  to  face,  he  knew  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

He  must  go  slowly  and  surely. 

That  the  enticing  of  Ethel,  his  wife,  from  her  home 
was  the  work  of  Zel,  he  did  not  doubt.  Indeed,  had 
she  not  warned  him  that  she  would  begin  to  make  her 
talons  felt  almost  before  he  had  mastered  the  contents 
of  her  letter  of  defiance  to  him  ? 

She  had  kept  her  word,  and  she  had  played  the 
game  with  the  most  consummate  skill. 

Ethel  was  a  true  detective's  wife,  and  could  not  have 
been  enticed  from  her  home  by  any  ordinary  means. 
Yet,  when  the  messenger  was  an  officer  who  claimed  to  be 
attached  to  the  Nineteenth  Precinct,  and  a  member  of 
Captain  Reilly's  command,  she  had  felt  that  there  could 
be  but  little  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  message  that 
he  had  brought.  Chick  had,  however,  arrived  in  time  to 
prevent  her  from  going  with  the  bogus  policeman,  for 
bogus  he  was.    Of  that  there  was  no  doubt. 

At  that  point  arose  the  greatest  puzzle  of  all :  How 
had  Zel  managed  to  keep  Chick  from  returning?  The 
note,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him,  was  a  very 
clever  forgery.  So  clever,  indeed,  that  Ethel  was  doubt- 
less deceived. 

The  schemers  had  permitted  an  hour  to  pass  between 
the  time  when  Chick  departed,  and  that  which  brought 
their  messenger  back  again,  with  the  note  that  was  sup- 
posed to  come  from  him. 

Ethel  was  gone>  and  was  doubtless  in  Zel's  power  for 
the  second  time  in  her  life.  It  was  a  horrible  thought, 
and  yet,  for  the  moment,  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
for  Nick  to  do  but  wait.  To  rush  aimlessly  about  the 
streets  could  do  no  good.  No  one  knew  that  better  than 
Nick. 

He  must  wait  and  think. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  she  has  managed  to  get  Chick 
into  her  power  in  broad  daylight,"  Nick  muttered.  "In 
some  way,  he  has  been  led  off  on  a  false  scent,  while  the 
rest  of  the  plan  was  working,  and  therefore  he  will  re- 
turn before  long.  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  now 
but  wait." 

Wait  he  did. 

By  and  by  Patsy  came,  accompanied  by  the  officer,  No. 
5420. 

"Sit  down,  Dan,"  said  Nick,  who  recognized  the  police- 
man.   "I  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute." 

Then,  motioning  to  Patsy  to  follow  him,  he  went  into 
the  back  room. 

"Well,  Pat?"  he  said. 

"  'Tain't  him,  sir." 

"I  thought  not." 

"This  is  Dan  Murphy." 

"Yes." 
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"I've  know'd  him  ever  since  I  was  a  kid." 
"He  couldn't  fool  you  if  he  tried,  could  he?" 
"Not  much." 
"Good!" 

Nick  returned  to  the  parlor. 

"Dan,  where  were  you  two  hours  and  a  half  ago?"  he 
asked. 

"At  home,  sir." 
"Where  do  you  live?" 
"In  Twenty-fourth  Street." 
"Have  you  lost  anything  to-day?" 
"Yes,  sir;  my  helmet." 
"When  and  how?" 
"I  was  asleep." 
"Yes." 

"A  feller  came  to  the  house,  and  told  my  wife  that  he 
had  come  for  my  helmet." 

"  'What  helmet  ?'  said  she.  .  ' 

"  'The  one  he  wanted  me  to  clean.' 
"  'He's,  asleep,'  said  my  wife. 

"  'That's  all  right,'  said  the  feller ;  'Dan  wanted  me  to 
take  the  thing  and  clean  it  while  he  was  snoozing.  It's 
the  one  he  wore  home  to-day.' 

"Well,  my  wife  went  and  got  the  hat,  and  let  him  take 
it,  and  the  cuss  forgot  to  bring  it  back." 

"Had  you  told  anybody  that  you  wanted  it  cleaned?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  funny  part  of  it." 

"How  so?" 

"When  I  woke  up  my  wife  told  me  about  it.  I  had 
asked  Jimmy  Turton,  several  days  ago,  to  clean  it  some 
day,  and  I  supposed  he'd  sent  for  it." 

"Weh?" 

"I  went  to  Jimmy's,  and  he  hadn't  sent  for  the  helmet, 
and  knew  nothing  about  it." 
''So  you're  a  hat  out." 
"That's  about  the  size  of  it." 

"Could  your  wife  describe  the  man  who  came  for  it?" 

"That's  another  funny  point." 

"Why?" 

"She  swears  it  was  Jimmy." 
"Oh,  she  does,  eh?" 
"Yes." 

"And  what  do  you  think?" 

"Well,  I've  known  Jimmy  for  ten  years.    He  says  he 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  believe  him." 
"Then  you  think  your  wife  was  deceived?" 
"I  do." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ethel's  danger. 

"Probably  she  was  deceived,  Dan,  and  yet  it  will  do  no 
harm  for  you  to  find  out  for  certain." 
"Of  course." 

"I  want  to  find  the  man  who  wore  your  hat  to-day." 
"So  do  I." 

"Well,  if  you  do  find  him,  don't  make  a  move  until  you 
see  me,  will  you?" 
"No,  siri" 
"Thanks." 

The  officer  left,  and  Nick  immediately  began  prepara- 
tions to  go  out  also.  He  had  resolved  not  to  wait  any 
longer  for  Chick.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  work  of 
putting  on  a  disguise,  when  he  heard  the'  front  door  open. 

He  knew  instantly  that  it  was  Chick. 

With  one  bound  he  reached  the  stairs,  and  beheld  his 
j^oung  assistant  laboriously  mounting  the  steps. 


"What's  the  matter.  Chick?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Thumped,"  replied  Chick. 

"When?" 

"Soon  after  I  went  out." 
"Where?" 
"On  the  head." 
"No— I  mean  " 

"Oh!    Corner  Thirtieth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue."' 

"Who  hit  you?" 

"A  nigger,  they  said." 

"Who  said?" 

"The  duffers  standing  around  who  saw  him  do  it  and 
then  let  'im  escape." 

"He  did  escape?" 

"Clean." 
'  "He  hit  you  hard,  eh?" 

"Laid  me  out  till  just  now.  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
I  think  the  coon  meant  to  settle  me." 

"No  doubt  of  it."  ^ 

"Well,  Ethel's  all  right,  anyhow.  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  lay  for  her,  and  so  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  out." 

"She  went,  though." 

"What !" 

"They  sent  for  her  again." 

"Again !" 

"Yes." 

"After  they  slugged  me?" 

"Yes." 

"Whew!" 

"Somebody  wrote  a  note  to  her  and  forged  3^our  name. 
She  thought  it  was  all  right,  and  went." 
"Then  she  is  gone." 
"She  is." 

"And  in  Zel's  power." 

"Nobody  else  would  dare  to  try  such  a  game." 

"That's  so." 

"I'm  going  out  now." 

"Where?" 

"To  see  a  hatter." 

"Eh?" 

"A  hatter  named  Turton." 

"I  know  I'm  rather  dazed,  Nick,  but  confound  it  

"Exactly.    Somebody  stole  Dan  Murphy's  helmet'.  He 
had  asked  a  hatter  named  Turton  to  clean  it.   Dan's  wife 
thinks  Turton  was  the  man  who  called  for  it.   I'm  going 
to  see  liim." 
"Oh!" 

Nick  was  about  to  speak  again  when  the  doorbell  rang. 
Patsy  darted  to  the  door,  and  opened  it. 

A  bootblack,  box  and  all,  dirty  and  ingenuous-looking, 
stood  upon  the  threshold. 

"  'Ere's  a  letter,"  he  said. 

Patsy  took  the  letter;  also  the  boy.  He  brought  them 
both  inside  of  the  door,  and  closed  it.  Then,  telling 
the  boy  to  wait,  he  handed  the  letter  to  Nick. 

The  detective  opened  it. 

He  knew  instinctively  what  it  contained,  or  rather 
who  it  was  from. 
Opening  it,  he  read: 

"Nick  Carter  :  Your  wife  is  in  my  power.  I  may  be! 
induced  to  spare  her.  It  depends  upon  you.  She  is  now! 
unconscious,  under  the  influence  of  one  of  my  potent) 
drugs,'  which,  however,  will  do  her  no  harm,  if  the 
proper  antidote  is  applied  at  the  right  time.  You  can  say 
.whether  she  is  to  live  or  die.    The  best  physician  in  this 
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city  could  not  save  her  if  I  delivered  her  into  your  hands 
now,  just  as  she  is.  He  would  pronounce  her  dead ;  but 
she  is  not. 

"I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  I  know  that  you 
are  celebrated  for  keeping  your  word.  I  am  troubled  with 
the  same  affliction. 

"Meet  me  to-night,  under  the  memorial  arch  in  Wash- 
ington Park,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Come  unarmed,  and  be 
prepared  to  accompany  me  wherever  I  may  choose  to 
take  you.  .  I  will  then  make  terms  with  you  for  the  de- 
liverance of  your  wife. 

;,  "If  you  bring  others  with  you,  I  will  not  be  seen.  If. 
you  seek  to  arrest  me,  or  to  injure  me,  your  wife  will  die. 
If  you  kill  me  while  she  is  in  her  present  condition,  she 
will  not  live.   You  know  me !  ' 

"I  will,  accept  your  appearance  at  the  spot  named,  and 
alone,  as  a  promise  that  you  will  comply  with  my  condi- 
tions.   If  you  break  them,  you  know  the  consequences. 

"For  my  part,  I  promise  that  you  shall  not  be  injured  in 
any  way,  and  that  when  our  conference  is  over,  you  may 
return  to  your  own  home  as  well  as  you  now  are. 

"It  rnay  be  that  you  can  save  the  life  of  your  wife, 
but  I  will  not  tell  you  how,  until  to-night. 

"Remember,  she  is  already  beyond  your  aid,  even 
though  she  were  at  this  moment  in  her  own  room  at  your 
home.  You  know  me !  Zel." 


"I  know  it." 

"And  Ethel,  and  Patsy,  and  me." 
"Yes." 

"This  is  only  a  snare  to  get  you  into  her  power  with 
Ethel." 

]'I  believe  that." 
"And  yet  you  will  go?' 
"And  yet  I  will  go." 
"You  will  take  me  ?" 
"No." 
"Why?' 

"Because,  then,  I  could  not  accomplish  my  purpose  " 
I'What  is  that?" 

"I  have  one;  that  is  enough.  I  am  gclng,  and,  mark 
my  words,  this  female  fiend  will  rue  the  day  that  she 
sent  for  me." 

"You  will  accept  her  conditions?'' 
"Up  to  a  certain  point,  yes." 
''And  after  that- 


WVhen  Nick  looked  up  from  the  reading  of  Zel's  letter, 
his  face  had  the  set,  fierce  look  of  one  who  had  decided 
a  momentous  question  which  is  fraught  with  great  danger. 

''Boy,"  he  said,  "where  diti  you  get  this  letter?" 

"On  de  corner,  boss." 

'Who  gave  it  to  you?" 

"A  woman,  boss." 

"What  did  she  say  to  you  ?" 

"Tole  me  ter  brung  it  here,  an'  guv  me  a  shiner." 

"A  dime?" 

II Yep.   She  said  you'd  guv  me  anodder  one." 
"I  will.    Did  she  want  an  answer?" 
I'Nope." 

"Did  she  go  away  when  she  gave  you  the  letter?" 
"Nope." 

"What  did  she  do?" 

"Watched  me  till  I  rung  de  bell  " 

'And  then?" 

"Well,  den,  I  don't  know,  see  ?  Cos  de  bloke  here  wot 
.ster  be  shinin'  fur  a-living'  as  well  as  me,  yanked  me 
'rough  de  door  so  quick  dat  I  couldn't  tell  wot  she  done  • 
iee  ?"  ' 

"Here's  your  dime.    You  may  go  now." 
"T'anks." 

"Chick,"  said  the  detective,  when  the  boy  had  eone 
iread  that."  „' 
Chick  did  so. 
Then  he  looked  up. 

'Are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"It's  the  only  way." 

"Perhaps  not." 

||Zel  has  told  the  truth." 

"The  truth  isn't  one  of  her  many  accomplishments." 
^  I  believe-  that  she  has  told 'the  truth." 
"And  you  have  decided  to  sro?" 
1  have. 

"She  has  sworn  to  kill  you." 


"Circumstances  must  decide." 
'What  shall  I  do?" 
"Nothing." 
"That  is  hard  work." 
"I  know  it.   Wait !" 
"Well  ?" 

"Dress  yourself  as  an  old  tramp.    Go  through  the 
scuttle  to  the  roof  of  the  house." 
"Correct." 

"Go  over  the  roofs  to  the  corner,  and  manage  t>  get 
down  to  the  street  through  Finnigan's  saloon  " 
"Yes." 

"Do  it  v/ithout  being  seen,  if  you  can.    Then  go  to  the 
park,  where  she  wants  me  to  meet  her." 
"All  nght." 

"You  will  get  there  an  hour  before  dark." 
I'Yes." 

"Pick  out  a  bench  near  the  arch." 
"Ah !" 

"Don't  leave  it.  Stay  there  and  watch.  See  every- 
thing. Notice  the  most  trivial  details,  but  do  nothing  but 
notice." 

"I  will  be  there  at  eleven." 
"Will  you  go  unarmed?" 

"Except  for  the  barkers  up  my  sleeve.    I  will  have 
those." 
"Correct." 

"When  I  leave  the  arch  with  her,  follow." 
"Yes." 

"But  do  not  keep  us  in  sight." 
"Eh  ?" 

"I  will  have  a  pocketful  of  rice,  which  I  will  soak  be- 
fore I  start  out.    It  will  make  no  noise  as  I  drop  it  on  the 
■pavement,  and  the  wind  will  not  scatter  it. '  Follow  the 
rice,  not  me." 

"Good !    Good !" 

"Somebody  else  will  follow  us  and  will  be  looking  for 
you,  or  for  any  person  whom  I  may  have  put  on  the 
scent  to  dog  us." 

"I  see." 

"Zel  is  cute;  she  is  shrewd;  she  would  not  make  this 
appointment  with  me,  without  taking  every  precaution  to 
avoid  being  trapped.  She  knows  that  she  can  expect  no 
mercy  when  she  falls  into  my  hands  again." 

"Exactly." 
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"Your  work  is  to  find  out  what  those  precautions  are, 

and  who  it  is  that  is  in  her  confidence.    Wherever  the 

rice  leads  you,  follow." 

"Well,  rather!"  ■  ^  ^ 

'When  you  reach  the  place  where  you  are  satisfied  that 

I'am,  wait  where  you  can  hear  my  signal,  if  I  call  for 

you." 

"And  the  signal  will  be  what?" 

"Two  pistol  shots  in  quick  succession.    I  can  use  the 
barkers  for  that  if  I  have  need  to  do  so." 
"Correct !" 

"If  I  signal,  I  will  want  you  quick." 
"I  will  come." 

"Do  nothing— absolutely  nothing,  unless  you  get  the 
signal." 

"I  will  obey."  , 
"Now,  Chick,  this  is  the  most  serious  expedition  _  of 
our  lives.  More  depends  upon  it  than  upon  anything 
that  we  ever  undertook.  Ethel's  life  is  at  stake,  and  I 
may  lose  mine  in  the  work  before  me  to-night ;  but  that 
work  must  be  done.  If  I  go  under— if  this  she-devil 
should  get  the  best  of  me,  I  leave  it  all  in  your  hands. 
Good-by,  boy,  and  God  bless  you !  Go,  now.  Remember 
my  instructions.  Obey  them  to  the  letter,  and,  if  we 
never  meet  again  in  life,  well,  God  bless  you.  Chick. 
Now  go."  .  . 

And  Chick,  without  a  word,  but  with  a  suspicious 
moisture  in  his  eyes,  went. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRAMP  AND  THE  RICE. 

The  disguise  which  Nick  Carter  chose  for  the  strange 
expedition  in  which  he  was  to  meet  Zel  \vas  that  of  the 
countryman  detective.  Old  Thunderbolt. 

He  did  not  don  it  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  un- 
known, for  that  make-up  was  as  familiar  to  the  wily  Zel 
as  an  everyday  companion  could  be. 

He  used  it  simply  because  it  was  his  favorite  dis- 
guise, and  because  among  the  capacious  pockets  of  that 
huge  coat  he  could  conceal  more  paraphernalia  for  quick 
changes  than  in  any  other  costume  in  his  possession. 

Circumstances  might  arise  which  would  force  him  to 
work  one  or  more  of  his  marvelously  quick  and  impene- 
trable changes,  and  he  went  prepared. 

At  a  quarter  before  e|even  he  was  at  the  arch.  There 
was  nobody  in  sight  except  an  old  tramp,  who  was  asleep 
on  a  bench. 

The  tramp  was,  of  course,  Chick. 

But  Nick  was  not  deceived  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
nobody  else  in  view.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  Zel 
would  not  permit  the  spot  to  remain  unguarded,  or  allow 
him  to  approach  it  without  being  carefully  observed,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  that  he  had  been  followed  from  the 
moment  that  he  left  his  house. 

He  could,  of  course,  have  ascertained  the  fact  to  a 
certainty,  had  he  chosen  to  take  precautions  to  do  so 
v.  hen  he'  started  out.  But  he  did  not  care  whether  he 
was  followed  or  not.  If  he  was,  he  preferred  to_  so  con- 
duct himself,  that  whoever  followed  would  be  satisfied  by 
appearances  'that  he  had  taken  Zel  at  her  word,  and  was 
v.  illing  to  put  her  to  the  test. 

Chick,  being  so  early  upon  the  scene,  would  not  be 
noticed,  and  his  six  hours  near  the  arch,  in  the  character 
of  the  tramp,  would  give  him  immunity  from  espionage. 


In  one  of  the  pockets  of  Nick's  coat  was  a  rubber  bag, 
and  in  it  were  several  quarts  of  rice  that  had  been  thor- 
oughly soaked.  He  could  scatter  the  rice  as  he  walked, 
by  the  simple  act  of  pressing  his  elbow  to  his  side  from 
time  to  time. 

It  required  little  rice  to  afford  Chick  the  means  of 
following  the  trail,  and  Nick  was  not  obliged  to  use 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  others. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  precisely,  the  figure  of  a  woman  ap- 
proached the  detective  from  Fifth  Avenue,  and  he  knew, 
by  the  graceful  carriage,  and  the  quick,  pantherlike  tread, 
that  it  was  Zel. 

She  came  directly  to  the  arch,  and,  when  within  twenty. 
feet  of  the  detective,  she  stopped. 

"You  are  here,  Nick  Carter,"  she  said.  (,' 

"Yes,"  replied  Nick,  "I  am  here." 

"Are  you  not  afraid?" 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"Of  me." 

"No." 

"You  feel  no  fear?" 
"None." 

"Not  for  yourself,  perhaps ;  but  for  others,  you  fear. 
"I  do  not  fear  you,  Zel." 
"Are  you  armed?"  | 
"My  pockets  are  as  devoid  of  weapons  as  that  arch. 
"That  is  an  evasion," 
"Perhaps  it  is." 
"Are  you  armed?" 
"Are  you?" 
"Yes." 

"So  am  I."  .  .  „ 

"That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  conditions.      _  -^^ 
"Yet  I  am  here  to  do  as  you  say,  up  to  a  certain  point." 
"Why  did  you  bring  weapons?" 
"To  use,  if  necessary." 
"Fool!" 

"Why?"  .   ,  , 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  if  you  disobeyed  me,  your 

wife  should  die?"  '  ' 

"Yes." 

"What  if  I  leave  you  now?" 
"You  cannot." 

"Cannot!    Why?"  .  „ 

"I  would  kill  you  before  you  had  taken  a  step. 
"Fqol  again !" 

"Again,  why?"  . 
"In  killing  me,  you  would  kill  your  wife.' 
"But  I  would  also  kill  you,  Zel." 

"Ethel  will  die,  without  my  active  effort  m  her  behalf ; 
nobody  else  can  save  her." 

"I  believe  that.  I  know  you  well  enough  to  believe 
that." 

"Then  why  would  you  kill  me,  if  I  sought  to  leave  f 
"Need  you  ask?" 

"Yes,"  .  „ 

"Very  well ;  it  is  simply  because  I  do  believe  you. 

"Why  did  you  come  here  armed?" 

"Because  I  wished  to  do  so." 

"Will  you  deliver  your  weapons  to  me,  now?" 

"No.  " 

"Then  I  will  not  make  terms  with  you." 

"In  that  case  you  will  cease  to  live." 

"Do  you  defy  me,  Nick  Carter?"  | 

"No;  I  simply  make  a  statement." 
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"You  committed  yourself  to  my  terms  in  coming  here." 

"I  committed  myself  to  nothing." 

"Very  well,  our  conference  is  at  an  end." 

"Do  you  mean  that,  Zel?" 

Nick's  voice  was  calm  when  Jie  asked  the  question,  but 
it  was  that  sort  of  calmness  which  precedes  a  storm. 
Zel  felt  it,  evidently. 
She  hesitated. 

"Wait!"  she  said.    "V/ill  you  make  me  a  promise 
now  ?" 
"What  is  it?" 

"That  you  will  not  use  your  weapons?" 

"I  will  not  use  them  unless  driven  to  do  so." 

"By  what  means?" 

"By  any  effort  on  your  part  to  break  the  agreement 
which  your  letter  made  witla  me." 
"Do  you  mean  that?" 
"Yes,  with  one  further  qualification." 
''Name  it." 

"Unless  I  deem  their  use  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
my  wife." 

,  "They  will  not  avail  you  in  that  way." 
"Then  I  will  not  use  them." 
"Do  you  mean  that?" 
"I  certainly  do." 

"Did  any  one  come  here  with  you?" 
"No." 

"Were  you  followed?" 
"Not  unless  at  your  instigation." 
.  "Is  not  Chick  in  this  thing?"  . 

"You  know  that  Chick  was  sent  to  the  hospital  with  a 
broken  head." 
"Yes,  I  know  it." 
"Then  why  ask?" 

"I  cannot  believe  that  you  would  come  to  this  tryst 
done." 

"I  assure  you  that  I  did." 

"By  lifting  my  hand,  I  could  kill  you,  Nick  Carter." 

"Then  why  not  do  it?" 

"I  am  not  ready,  vet." 

"No?" 

"No." 

"Waiting  may  work  your  own  downfall,  Zel." 
"Bah !" 

"Come,  we  waste  time.    You  were  to  take  me  some- 
vhere." 
"Yes." 
"Where?" 

"To  the  house  where  Ethel  is."- 
"Let  us  start." 

"You  must  first  make  me  another  promise." 
'^Nameit." 

"That  you  will  not  seek  to  touch  her  in  any  way  with- 
ut  my  permission." 

"I  promise,  with  the  same  reservation  I  made  in  re- 
lard  to  my  weapons." 

"It  is  sufficient." 
"Then  let  us  go." 

"Come." 

They  started  away  across  the  park  toward  South  Fifth 
venue. 

[  The  tramp  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep  on  the  bench, 
[is  head  hung  far  over  on  one  shoulder,  and  just  a  sus- 
icion  of  a  snore  escaped  him.  It  was  not  a  soiand  that 
)uld  be  heard  more  than  three  feet  away,  and  yet  he 
irtainly  snored. 


When  Nick  and  Zel  moved  away  the  tramp  continued 
to  snore.  He  did  not  raise  his  head,  or  pay  any  heed  to 
what  was  passing  around  him.  His  position  was  such 
that  his  eyes  could  by  no  possibility  watch  the  direction 
that  the  pair  took.  When  they  had  crossed  the  park  and 
passed  out  of  sight,  he  still  sat  there  as  immovable  as 
ever.   Five  minutes  passed,  and  he  did  not  move. 

Then  a  figure  stole  from  beneath  a  stoop,  across  the 
street  from  that  side  of  the  park. 

It  glided  forward,  and  presently  walked  boldly  toward 
the  tramp,  and  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Go  ter  blazes!"  muttered  the  tramp,  without  look- 
ing up. 

Again  the  man  slapped  him  on  the  shoulders,  more 
soundly  than  before. 

"I  shay,  coppie,  can't  yer  let  a  feller  shleep,  hey?"  de- 
manded the  tramp. 

"I'm  not  a  cop,"  said  the  man. 

"Then  who  the  devil  are  you,  hey?  An'  watcher  mean 
by  disturbin'  a  gent  from  his  slumbers  at  this  yere  time  o' 
night,  hey?" 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"Go  ter  blazes!"  and  the  tramp  composed  himself  for 
another  nap. 

"I'm  lost,"  continued  the  man. 
"Go  ter  blazes-!" 

"I  want  to  find  Bleecker  Street." 
"Go  ter  blazes !" 

"I'll  give  you  a  dime,  if  you'll  " 

"What's  that!"  cried  the  tramp,  springing  to  his  feet 
as^suddenly  as  though  impelled  by  an  electric  shock. 
"Watcher  say,  boss?" 

"I  said  that  I  would  give  " 

"Yes — yes.    Pay  in  advance?" 
"Certainly.    Here's  your  dime." 
"Wanter  go  ter  Bleecker  Street?" 
"Yes." 

"  'Cross  the  park,  see?  First  street  you  come  ter,  see? 
That's  Bleecker,  see?    Good  night." 
"Where  are  you  going?" 
"Fur  a  drink.    Good  night." 

The  tramp  hurried  away,  while  the  stranger  watched 
him  earnestly  as  far  as  he  could  see  him. 

"No  fear  of  that  fellow,"  he  muttered  presently. 

"I  didn't  think  there  was,  but  it  is  well  enough  to  be 
on  the  safe  side." 

Then  he  turned  away  and  went  in  the  direction  that 
Nick  and  Zel  had  taken,  walking  rapidly. 

The  tramp  did  not  go  far.  From  behind  a  convenient 
corner  he  saw  the  man  who  had  accosted  him  turn  away. 
Then  he  began  to  work. 

In  five  minutes  he  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  young 
Frenchman  such  as  frequent  that  ^rquarter  of  the  city 
around  South  Fifth  Avenue.  Then  he  started  across  the 
park  walking  just  unsteadily  enough  to  give  an  observer 
the  idea  that  he  had  drunk  a  trifle  too  much,  but  was  per- 
fectly able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

He  passed  through  the  arch  and  along  the  path  that 
Nick  had  taken  with  Zel.  Every  once  in  a  while  he 
dropped  the  cane  that  he  carried. 

When  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  it  was  with  a  low  chuckle 
of  satisfaction. 

But  the  reader  knows  that  the  gratification  was  caused 
more  by  finding  grains  of  rice  than  by  the  recovery  of 
the  cane. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  STRANGE  PROPOSAL. 

Zel  led  Nick  across  the  park  and  down  South  Fifth 
Avenue  past  Bleecker  Street. 

Presently  they  paused  before  a  house  which  was  dark, 
and  seemingly  deserted. 

"We  enter  here,"  said  Zel. 

"I  am  ready,"  replied  Nick. 

"Ethel  is  in  this  house." 

"Take  me  to  her." 

"In  good  time.   I  must  talk  with  you  first.    Come !" 

They  entered  by  the  basement  way,  passing  through  a 
dark  hallway,  which,  however,  Nick  immediately  illu- 
mined with  his  bull's-eye  lantern,  which  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten to  bring. 

Zel  started  when  the  light  flashed  along  the  narrow 
corridor,  but  she  said  nothing. 

Then  they  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  next  floor,  and 
entered  the  room  which  had  doubtless  once  been  called 
the  back  parlor. 

Zel  lighted  the  gas,  and  motioned  to  Nick  to  be  seated. 

"Nick  Carter,"  she  said,  after  she  had  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette, "do  you  know  why  I  have  brought  you  here?" 

"I  do  not." 

"Nor  why  I  have  proposed  to  make  terms  with  you  ? 
"I  do  not." 

"You  know  that  I  have  sworn  to  kill  you?" 
"Yes." 

"And  all  who  are  connected  with  you?" 
"Yes." 

"You  believe  that  I  will  keep  my  oath  ?" 
"If  you  can — yes." 
"I  can." 

"That  remains  to  be  determined." 

"It  does." 

"Proceed." 

"I  wished  this  talk  with  you." 
"Yes."  .  ^ 

"And  was  willing  to  declare  a  truce,  to  which  1  will 
adhere  long  enough  to  carry  out  my  wishes." 
"Well?" 

"I  am  willing  to  compromise  with  you." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes." 

"In  what  way?" 

"You  will  think  it  a  strange  way." 
"Perhaps  so." 

"I  am  willing  to  spare  Ethel  Carter,  Chick,  Patsy,  and 
all  against  whom  I  have  sworn  vengeance  " 
"Indeed!    There  is  hope  for  you,  then?" 
"Yes,  if  you  will  help  me.    I  am  willing  to  forswear 
mv  wicked  ways,  and  from  this  moment  to  become  a 
 woman." 

"I  fear  it  is  too  late  for  that,  Zel." 
"No — it  is  never  too  late  to  mend." 
"Go  on,  please." 

"By  a  simple  act,  you  can  save  all  against  whom  i  have 
sworn  vengeance,  and  at  the  same  moment,  nay,  in  the 
same  breath,  you  can  transform  me  from  a  devil,  or.^as 
you  have  often  called  me— a  fiend— to  a  good  woman." 

"I  cannot  comprehend  what  you  mean,  Zel." 

"Answer  me,  Nick  Carter;  am  I  beautiful?" 

"You  are." 

"How  beautiful?" 

"If  the  wickedness  in  your  heart  were  not  reflected  in 
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your  face,  you  would  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  I 
ever  saw." 

■  "Even  more  beautiful  than  Clarita  Downing?" 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  not  love  beauty?" 
"I  admire  it." 

"If  the  wickedness  were  eradicated  from  my  heart,  I 
would  be  your  ideal  of  beauty?" 
"Of  mere  beauty,  yes." 

"If  you  were  free — if  you  had  never  loved,  could  you 
then  love  me,  Nick  Carter?" 
"No." 

The  word  was  decisive,  and  the  woman  gasped  and 
turned  pale. 

"Not  even  then?"  she  murmured. 
"No ;  not  even  then." 

"Nick  Carter,  with  all  my  sins,  I  am  only  thirty  years 
old.  I  have  been  loved  by  many,  but  I  never  saw  the  man 
for  whose  love  I  cared,  until  I  saw'  you.  I  knew  that  my 
passion  was  hopeless,  and  I  sought  to  kill  you  in  order  to 
forget  you.  I  have  brought  you  here  now  to  make 
terms." 

"I  will  listen." 

"You  will  listen.  You  grant  that  much?" 
"Yes;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.' 
"You  love  your  wife?" 
"Certainly." 

"You  wish  to  save  her?" 
"Certainly." 

"And  to  do  so  you  would  make  almost  any  sacrifice?"' 

^  "Yes." 

"Would  you  sacrifice  your  love  ?" 
"I  do  not  understand." 
"Would  you  desert  her?" 
"Would  I  desert  her?" 

"Yes ;  for  one  year  only.  Tell  her  anything  you  please, 
Be  mine  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  will  re- 
lease you,  and  you  may  return.  Just' for  one  year — only 
one  year.  Then  I  will  die.  I  will  take  one  of  my  own 
poisons  and  you  will  be  free  and  forever  rid  of  Zel." 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  then  sank  upon  her  knees ' 
before  him.    She  was  almost  crazed  with  excitement, 
while  Nick  sat  before  her,  as  cold  as  a  stone,  as  immov- 
able as  a  statue — a  stoic. 

"Oh,  my  God,  what  happiness!"  she  cried.  "Wait| 
let  me  finish.   Let  me  paint  the  picture  in  my  own  way," 

"I  am  waiting." 

Nick's  voice  was  calm  and  cold,  and_  gave  her  no 
promise,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  : 

"Listen!"  she  cried.  ,  "You  need  not  love  me;  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  love  me ;  I  know  that  you  never  will — that  you 
cannot.  But  pretend !  Pretend  that  you  do  love  me,  f or 
just  one  year !  I  will  allow  myself  to  be  deceived,  I  will 
teach  myself  to  believe  that  you  do  love  me— that  you 
are  mine  and  mine  alone.  Ethel  will  be  saved.  She  will 
return  to  your  house.  She  will  wait  there  for  you  m, 
ignorance  of  the  compact  that  you  have  made  with  me 
to  save  her  life.  She  will  never  know  of  your  unfaith- 
fulness, and  at  the  end  of  a  year  you  can  return  to  her, 
and  be  happy  in  your  own  way,  after  having  shown  me  a 
glimpse  of  heaven ;  the  only  glimpse  that  I  will  ever  get. 
She  will  never  know.  Nobody  but  you  and  I  will  know  , 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  you  return  to  her,  I  wi  j| 
be  dead— yes,  really  and  truly  dead,  and  the  secret  will 
remain  with  you  alone," 
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She  bent  forward  still  farther  and  sought  to  grasp 
him  by  the  hands,  but  he  avoided  her. 

"Listen,"  she  whispered  intensely,  "you  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  will,  indeed,  die.  I  will  take  the  poison  in 
your  presence,  and  when  I  am  dead,  you  shall  stab  me 
to  the  heart  with  a  dagger.  Then  you  will  know  that  I 
am  dead.  We  will  go  away — far  away,  for  that  one  year. 
We  will  go  to  India.  I  will  teach  you  the  mysteries  in 
which  I  am  learned,  and  together  we  will  master  new 
and  greater  ones.  You  can  make  any  excuse  that  you 
will,  for  your  absence.  You  can  even  write  home  to 
your  wife  as  often  as  you  please,  but  you  must  never  men- 
tion her  name  to  me ;  never  let  me  see  that  which  alas,  I 
know,  that  you  do  not  love  me.  I  will  deceive  myself. 
You  shall  be  my  king — my  god !  And  if,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  one  year,  I  go  to  perdition,  I  will  not  care, 
for  I  will  have  known  happiness — I  will  have  had  one 
year  of  joy.  Oh,  Nick,  do  you  not  see  how  I  worship 
you,  since  I  am  willing  to  accept  a  hollow  pretense  for 
the  reality — that  I  am  willing  to  force  myself  to  believe 
that  you  love  me,  when  I  know  that  you  do  not  and  will 
not  ?  Give  me  your  word  that  you  will  do  this ;  promise 
me  that  you  agree  to  all  that  I  say,  and  I  will  take  you 
into  the  room  where  Ethel  is  now  lying,  to  all  appearance 
a  corpse,  and  you  shall  administer  the  potion,  which,  in 
five  minutes,  will  restore  her  toiife  and  vitality,  as  per- 
fect as  that  which  she  enjoyed  when  you  saw  her  last. 
Refuse,  and  as  I  live  now,  as  surely  as  you  sit  there, 
stoical  and  immovable,  she  shall  die,  nor  can  all  the 
science  in  the  world  save  her,  for  the  drug,  under  whose 
influences  she  now  lies,  is  known  only  to  myself.  No  one 
lives,  not  even  in  India,  who  could  bring  her  back  to  life 
without  my  aid. 

'Tf  you  should  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  here  and  now; 
if  you  should  singe  me  with  hot  irons,  pull  my  hair  out 
one  by  one,  draw  my  teeth,  tattoo  my  flesh  with  nitric 
acid,  and  torture  me  with  every  manner  of  inconceivable 
agony,  I  would  not  change  my  determination.  I  would 
let  her  die,  for  I  would  know  that  in  so  doing  I  would 
get  all  the  revenge  I  seek,  and  that  to  the  torture  which 
your  heart  would  endure,  the  agony  to  my  flesh  would  be 
as  nothing. 

"It  is  not  much  that  I  ask,  Nick.  Only  for  one  year. 
Be  mine,  my  very  own,  for  that  length  of  time,  then  go 
back  to  her  and  be  happy.  Will  you  consent  to  this? 
You  have  said  that  you  would  sacrifice  almost  anything 
to  save  Ethel.  I  ask  you  to  sacrifice  one  year  of  your 
life,  to  give  it  up  to  me.  Think  well  before  you  reply. 
I  will  keep  my  word  in  every  detail,  neither  will  I  alter 
my  determination  in  one  iota." 

She  rose,  and  stood  before  jiim,  pale  and  pleading. 

But  Nick  did  not  move — neither  did  the  expression  of 
his  face  alter  in  the  least. 

"Come !    What  say  you  ?"  asked  Zel. 

"Where  is  Ethel  now?"  he  inquired. 

"In  there." 

"Take  me  to  her." 

"For  what  purpose?" 

"That  I  may  read  my  answer  to  your  demands  from 
her  face." 

"It  is  expressionless." 

"To  you,  perhaps ;  not  to  me." 

"I  will  take  you  to  her." 

"Do." 

"You  will  answer,  then  ?" 
"Yes." 


"You  will  consent,  Nick  Carter.  The  sight  of  her 
will  force  you  to  do  so.   Come !" 

She  led  the  way  into  the  adjoining  room. 

There,  upon  a  couch,  was  Ethel,  and  whoever  looked 
upon  her  would  have  pronounced  her  a  corpse.  Corpse- 
like she  was.  Her  flesh  was  cold,  and  her  features  were 
pale  and  set,  like  the  features  of  one  who  is  dead. 

Looking  upon  her,  Nick  felt  the  ice  at  his  heart.  Never 
had  he  been  so  near  mad  as  then. 

But  he  was  strangely  calm  as  he  turned  to  Zel,  and 
said  coldly: 

"My  answer  to  you  is  No." 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

CHANGED  FROM   MAN  TO  FIEND. 

Zel  did  not  start,  as  she  might  have  been  expected  to 
do,  when  Nick  uttered  the  word  "No." 
She  only  smiled  as  she  murmured : 
"Wait;  do  not  be  hasty." 
"I  have  decided." 
"You  will  not  consent?" 
"No." 

"Is  that  the  answer  that  you  read  in  her  face?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  do  you  see  it  ?" 

"In  the  purity  of  her  features ;  in  the  soul  that  shines 
through  her  eyes,  even  though  they  are  closed.  Zel,  with 
all  your  faults,  you  are  a  woman;  with  all  your  sins  you 
know  what  purity  is.    You  say  that  you  love  me." 

"Aye,  to  madness." 

"I  believe  you ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise." 
"Thank  you  for  that  much." 

"Put  yourself  in  Ethel's  place  and  herself  in  yours. 
Transpose  identities  with  her  for  a  moment.  Imagine 
yourself  lying  there,  conscious  of  all  that  is  taking  place 
by  your  side.  Imagine  yourself  my  wife.  Picture  in 
your  mind  another  ivoman  standing  here  with  me  as  you 
are  now.  Would  you  have  me,  your  husband  whom  you 
love,  consent  to  the  inhuman  proposal  that  has  been  made 
to  me,  even  to  save  your  life?   Would  you,  Zel?" 

"Oh,  no — no — no — no !  Oh,  Heaven,  no !  A  thousand 
times  no !" 

 ^hen^have  you  not  answered  yourself?-  Could  I  ever- 

look  upon  her  face  again,  if  I  consented  to  what  you  ask  ? 
I  might  gain  my  own  selfish  ends,  and  try  to  be  happy  at 
the  expiration  of  that  ,  year  of  which  you  speak,  but  I 

'  hold  her  happiness  so  far  above  my  own  that  I  have  not 
even  considered  your  proposal  for  one  moment,  even 
though  I  appeared  to  do  so.   My  answer  is  No!" 

,     "Is  that  final?" 

,     "L  is  final." 

•     "You  know  that  you  will-  be-  her  murderer?"   

"Argument  cannot  move  me,  Zel." 
"You  scorn  me?" 
"Well,  yes ;  frankly,  I  do." 
"You  despise  me?" 

"As  I  would  a  viper.    These  are  harsh  words,  but  I 
say  them  coolly." 
"Ethel  shall  die." 
"It  may  be." 
"It  will  be !" 
"She  will  not  die  alone." 
"Ah,  you  threaten  me !" 
"Yes." 

Zel  lavighed.    It  was  the  same  reckless  laugh  that  he 
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had  heard  so  often.  His  words  had  brought  her  back  to 
herself. 

"I  do  not  fear  yonr  threats,"  she  said. 
"I  would  not  have  you  fear  them." 
"Why?" 

"It  would  make  my  work  harder  to  perform." 

"Your  work?" 

"Yes." 

"What  work?" 

"Zel,  I  am  going  to  take  you  at  your  word." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  am  going  to  torture  you.  I  am  going  to  forget  that 
I  am  a  man  and  become  your  equal,  a  fiend.  I  am  going 
to  pull  your  hairs  out  one  by  one  until  you  are  bald.  Then 
I  will  heat  the  blade  of  my  knife  in  the  gas  flame  and 
brand  the  word  'fiend'  upon  your  forehead,  upon  each 
cheek." 

She  tried  to  laugh,  but  failed. 

"Then,"  he  continued,  "I  will  again  heat  my  knife 
blade,  and,  with  it,  I  will  destroy  the  sight  in  your  beauti- 
ful eyes.  I  will  search  you,  to  see  that  you  have  no 
poisons  with  which  to  take  your  own  life,  and  then, 
branded,  bald,  blind,  and  helpless,  I  will  turn  you  into  the 
street,  until  you  meet  your  death  in  some  natural  way. 
Do  you  like  the  prospect,  Zel  ?" 

"And  you — you  will  do  this  ?"  she  cried. 

"Yes,  I  will  do  this." 

♦'You!    Nick  Carter!" 

"You  forget,  Zel.  Nick  Carter  is  dead,  and  a  fiend  is 
born  in  his  place — a  fiend  who'  will  torture  you  until  you 
faint  from  agony,  and  will  then  revive  you  for  further 
torture." 

"Fool !"  she  cried.  "Do  you  think  that  I  will  live  to  let 
you  torture  me  thus?" 

"You  cannot  die.  If  you  so  much  as  lift  one  hand 
to  take  a  poison,  if  you  move,  in  any  way,  seeking  to 
avoid  me,  I  vvill  put  a  bullet  through  your  hand,  or  shoot 
the  vial  from  your  fingers." 

She  laughed  scornfully. 

"You  do  not  think  that  I  could  do  it7  perhaps,"  he  said. 
"I  will  prove  my  words,  Zel." 
"Prove  them?"  W\oVso\aa,  WOoVe  aNNvse-^oy. 

"Yes  " 

"How?  ^  \NLnwApt^tt\\fWrn.\^\  \^Qrvft\ftUR  flv^ec^c 


"You  wear  eardrops,  and  each  one  is  a  bulb.  Each 
bulb  contains  a  poison,  no  doubt.    I  will  deprive  you  of 


^lllgE.   Thus!"  ^eUl^o^.ck 
Both  arms  straightened  out. 
Two  reports  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  bulbs  were  shot  away  from  Zel's  ears  as  ac- 
curately as  though  picked  off  with  fingers. 

Nick's  hands  sank  again  to  his  sides,  'and  no  weapons 
were  visible.  c.-^  t  QlW  sV\  cA.  e.h^ 


Zel  started  back  with  a  cry  of  terror.  But  she  was  un- 
hurt,  and  she  quickly  recovered. 

She  started  to  raise  her  hands,  but  Nick  spoke  again. 
"Do  not  lift  your  hands,"  he  said  coldly,  "or  I  will 
pierce  them  with  bullets.    This  is  a  tragedy,  Zel,  not  a 
farce." 

The  two  shots  were  the  signals  agreed  upon  with  Chick. 
The  detective  knew  that  in  another  moment  Chick  would 
be  there.  He  hoped  that  he  would  come  silently,  and 
he  did. 

The  door  %y  which  they  had  entered  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room  was  ajar. 

Chick,  who  had  gained  admittance  to  the  house,  and 


who  had  heard  much  that  had  been  said,  was  close  at 
.hand. 

A  moment  after  the  reports  had  died  away,  he  appeared 
in  the  open  doorway. 

"You  said  once  that  you  would  haunt  me,  Zel,"  said 
Nick.  "If  I  were  dead,  I  would  haunt  you  now.  I  wotild 
steal  upon  you  from  behind  with  the  stealthiness  of  a 
specter,  and  I  would  seize  your  arms  and  hold  them  mo- 
tionless.  Do  you  understand  ?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  now  ?" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words.  Chick  seized  her. 

She  struggled  and  screamed,  but  in  the  powerful  grasp 
of  Chick  she  could  not  move. 

"Zel,"  said  Nick,  "for  once  you  are  powerless.  For 
once  you  are  where  yor  cannot  escape,  and  you  do  not 
know  what  holds  you.  I  shall  put  bracelets  upon  your 
wrists  and  upon  your  ankles,  and  then  we  will  proceed 
with  the  torture." 

She  was  quickly  handcufifed,  as  he  said,  and  then  Nick 
seated  her  in  a  chair  and  fastened  her  there. 

Then  she  saw  Chick. 

"Fool  that  I  was!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  might  have 
known." 

"Yes,  Zel,  you  might  have  known  that  you  could  drive 
even  Nick  Carter  too  far,"  said  Chick.  "Your  servant 
who  was  to  watch  the  house  while  you  were  here,  is  in 
the  hall  downstairs,  but  he  is  bound  and  gagged,  so 
you  need  not  worry  about  him.  You  are  at  our  mercy, 
Zel." 

"Yes,  Zel,"  said  Nick,  "you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
man  you  love." 

"Do  you  not  wish  to  make  terms,  Nick  Carter?" 
"Terms!   No.  Why  should  I?" 
"Would  you  save  Ethel?" 
"If  I  could,  yes." 

"Then  why  do  you  not  seek  to  do  so?" 
"How?" 

"By  making  terms  with  me." 

"You  have  already  said  that  you  would  not  save  her.' 
"I  was  not  then  in  your  power." 

"To  be  sure.    I  forgot  that.    Will  you  give  her  the 
potion  that  will  restore  her?" 
•"I  may." 
"Will  you?" 

"If  you  will  permit  me  to  go,  and  will  give  me  forty 
eight  hours  in  which  to  escape,  yes." 

"Ah,  you  are  not  so  brave  as  you  would  have  made  me 
think !" 

"No." 

"This  is  your  own  proposal,  is  it  not?" 
"Yes." 
"I  refuse." 
"Refuse!" 

"Yes."  .  ^ 

"You  decline  to  save  your  wife?" 

"I  do  not  believe  that  she  can  be  saved.  I  believe 
her  to  be  dead  and  beyond  even  your  hellish  power.  We 
will  proceed  with  the  torture.  Take  down  Zel's  hair, 
Chick." 

"Mercy !"  cried  Zel. 

"Why  mercy?"  asked  Nick, 

"I  can  save  Ethel,  and  I  will." 

"Save  her,  then." 

"If  you  will  let  me,  I  ■will."_ 

"I  will  give  you  an  opportunity." 
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"Will  you  consent  to  my  terms?" 
"I  will  consent  to  nothing." 

"Then  I  will  not  lift  a  hand  to  save  her.  She  shall 
perish." 

Nick  saw  that  he  was  driving  her  too  far.    His  whole 
scheme  was  to  frighten  Zel  into  submission. 
"I  will  leave  your  fate  in  her  hands,"  said  Nick 
"In  Ethel's?" 
"Yes." 

"And  you  will  abide  by  what  she  says?" 
"Yes." 

"I  will  risk  it.    I  will  save  her — now." 
"Very  well,  do  so." 
"Release  me?" 
"No." 

"How  then  can  I  save  her?" 

"You  will  tell  me  how  to  do  it  and  I  will  act,  not  you. 
If  you  fail,  the  torture  will  proceed." 
"If  I  succeed,  you  will  release  me?" 
"If  Ethel  says  so ;  yes." 
"I  carried  a  hand  bag  when  we  came  here?" 
"Yes." 

"It  is  in  the  other  room.   Get  it." 
It  was  brought  to  her. 

"Open  it  and  find  the  vial  which  is  numbered  'seven- 
teen,' "  she  said.  "Then  pour  five  drops  between  Ethel's 
lips." 

"Which  is  the  number  that  you  gave  her  before — to 
which  'seventeen'  is  an  antidote?"  asked  Nick. 
"Why  do  you  ask?" 
"Because  I  wish  to  know." 
"It  is  number  'seven.'  " 

"Good!   If  you  fail  in  this  attempt  upon  Ethel,  we  will 
try  number  'seven'  on  you  after  we  have  become  tired 
vof  administering  torture." 
"You  will  not  fail." 
"I  will  make  the  attempt,  anyway." 
He  lifted  Ethel's  head  tenderly.    Never  had  the  de- 
tective suffered  such  agony  as  at  that  moment,  but  his 
face  showed  no  sign  of  the  anguish  in  his  heart. 

Tenderly  he  forced  her  lips  apart  and  then  her  teeth, 
until  there  was  just  room  enough  between  them  through 
which  to  drop  the  ruby-colofed  liquid. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  he  counted,  and  then  he 
laid  her  head  back  again  upon  the  pillow. 
With  eager  eyes  he  watched  her. 

Moment  after  moment  passed  and  not  a  sound  dis- 
urbed  the  silence  of  the  room. 

Then,  when  five  minutes  had  lapsed,  Ethel  suddenly 
ppened  her  eyes  in  amazement. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    TABLES  TURNED. 

When  Ethel  opened  her  eyes,  the  sight  that  met  her 
gaze  was  astonishing  in  the  extreme. 

Upon  entering  the  coupe  in  front  of  her  own  door, 
she  had  been  chloroformed,  and  before  coming  out  of  the 
influence  of  that  drug,  the  potent  decoction  which  had 
made  her  seem  so  much  like  a  corpse  had  been  admin- 
istered. 

Now  she  was  in  a  strange  room.  Before  her  stood 
Nick  in  his  Old  Thunderbolt  disguise ;  beside  him,  Chick, 
looking  like  a  young  Frenchman  out  for  a  holiday,  ancl 
beyond,  tightly  manacled  and  sitting  in  a  chair  in  which 


she  had  been  bound,  was  a  vv^oman  whom  she  instantly 
recognized  as  Zel. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Ethel?"  asked  Nick  anxiously. 

"Perfectly  well." 

"Can  you  get  up  ?"  ^ 

"Certainly,"  and  she  did  so. 

"You  feel  strong,  and  able  to  walk?" 

"Yes— miles." 

Then,  in  a  few  words,  and  as  concisely  as  possible,  Nick 
related  to  her  all  that  had  occurred,  omitting  only  the 
strange  proposition  that  Zel  had  made,  for  which  the 
woman  fiend  threw  him  a  grateful  glance. 

Hardened  in  crime  as  she  was,  the  instincts  of  a  woman 
were  left,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  have  the  fragment 
of  a  heart  that  she  still  possessed  laid  bare  to  the  one 
who  held  the  love  she  coveted. 

"Now,  Ethel,"  Nick  continued,  when  he  had  finished, 
"Zel's  fate  remains  with  you.  I  have  made  her  no 
promise,  except  that  I  will  abide  by  your  decision,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  That  she  has  saved  you  from  death,  I 
cannot  deny,  but  she  is  also  the  one  who  put  the  danger 
upon  you.  I  will  leave  you  alone  with  her  now,  that  my 
presence  may  not  affect  your  decision  in  any  way,  and  I 
have  only  one  direction  to  give." 

"What  is  that,  Nick?" 

"You  are  not  to  touch  Zel,  or  to  go  nearer  to  her 
than  you  are  now,  under  any  circumstances.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  in  this." 

With  Chick,  he  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

"You  will  call  me,  Ethel,  when  you  are  ready  for  me," 
he  said,  just  before  he  shut  the  door. 

She  assented,  and  the  two  women  were  left  alone  to- 
gether. 

Then  the  detective  and  his  assistant  waited.  Fifteen 
minutes  passed,  and  still  they  were  not  summoned.  Still 
Nick  was  in  no  haste  to  enter.  Ten  minutes  more,  and 
yet  they  were  not  called  in. 

Only  a  thin  partition  separated  the  two  rooms,  and  they 
had  heard  no  soimd. 

"I  will  wait  five  minutes  longer  and  no  more,"  said 
Nick. 

Then  he  studied  his  watch  while  the  five  minutes  slowly 
ticked  themselves  away. 

Suddenly  he  threw  open  the  door. 

Then  he  uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

The  room  in  which  he  had  left  Zel  manacled  to  her 
chair,  and  where  Ethel  had  been,  free,  and  in  her  right 
senses,  was  empty. 

Ethel  and  Zel  were  gone. 

He  rubbed  his  ejfes  in  perplexity.  He  bounded  to  the 
chair  where  Zel  had  been  fastened. 

The  cords  that  had  bound  her  there  were  lying  upon  the 
floor,  having  been  cut  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

The  manacles  were  there  also,  and  he  saw  that  they 
had  been  opened  with  a  key. 

Upon  the  seat  of  the  chair  was  a  hastily  written  note. 

"Fooled  again,"  it  said.  "The  tables  are  turned,  Nick 
Carter.  I  am  again  free,  and  Ethel  is  yet  in  my  power. 
Find  her  if  you  can.  Z," 

"Gone !"  exclaimed  Nick. 
"Gone !"  echoed  Chick. 

"But  how?"  continued  Nick.  "Ethel  was  free,  and  Zel 
was  bound.  Chick,  has  that  fellow  whom  you  bound  and 
gagged  and  left  in  the  lower  hall,  escaped?" 
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One  leap  carried  Chick  to  the  door,  which  led  into  the 
hall. 

He  opened  it,  and  was  about  to  dash  out,  when  he  was 
met  by  a  blinding  flash. 

A  loud  report  followed,  and  Chick  staggered  back  into 
the  room,  and  whirling,  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  Nick 
Carter. 

It  was  a  moment  to  act,  not  to  think. 

Nick's  arm  straightened  out  and  a  ball  went  flying 
toward  the  spot  from  which  the  flash  had  come.  It  was 
one  of  his  wonderful  snapshots,  and  he  had  only  the  flash 
of  the  enemy's  weapon  at  which  to  fire. 

Nevertheless  he  hit  the  mark.  A  loud  groan  and  a 
heavy  fall  followed  the  report  of  his  weapon. 

With  a  bound  the  detective  cleared  the  prostrate  form 
of  Chick.  With  another  he  reached  the  hallway,  and 
while  moving  he  drew  his  bull's-eye  lantern  and  pressed 
the  spring. 

Upon  the  floor  in  front  of  him  was  stretched  the  body 
of  a  man.  Nick  seized  him  and  dragged  him  back  into  the 
room  that  he  had  just  left.  A  glance  told  him  that  the 
man  was  not  dead.  He  left  him,  then,  and  hurried  to 
Chick. 

Blood  was  flowing  from  the  faithful  assistant's  sleeve, 
and  the  detective  tore  away  his  coat.  In  a  moment  he 
found  the  wound. 

Chick  had  been  shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  the  shock, 
rather  than  the  wound  itself,  had  overcome  him. 

It  was  an  ugly  wound,  but  one  from  which  he  would 
recover.  Nick  stanched  the  flow  of  blood,  and  dressed 
the  wound  as  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  fellow  whom  he 
had  shot.  The  man  was  already  beginning  to  revive,  and 
presently  he  opened  his  eyes. 

Patiently  the  detective  waited  until  the  fellow  had  re- 
gained strength  enough  to  talk. 

"Now,  my  man,"  he  said,  "unless  you  want  to  suffer 
the  tortures  of  the  inquisition,  talk.  I  am  in  a  torturing 
mood  to-night,  and  I  would  just  as  soon  cut  out  your 
tongue,  as  I  would  the  tongue  of  a  serpent.  If  you  don't 
use  it,  you  will  lose  it.  Talk." 

''What  d'ye  want  me  to  say?" 

"How  did  Zel  get  out  of  that  chair?" 

"I  freed  her." 

"Why  did  not  the  lady  who  was  with  her  give  the 
alarm  ?" 

"I  chloroformed  her." 

"How?" 

"Stole  on  her  from  behind." 

"And  then  " 

"Then  I  freed  Zel." 
"What  next?" 

"We  carried  your  wife  to  the  hack." 
"What  hack?" 

"The  one  I  had  at  the  door,  according  to  orders." 

"From  whom?" 

"Zel." 

"What  was  it  for?" 

"She  said  you  were  going  away  with  her." 

"Who  drove  the  hack?    One  of  your  accomplices?" 

"Yes."   '  ■ 

"Who?" 

"My,  pal.    When  I  got  here,  I  went  into  the  lower 
I  found  my  pal  there,  bound  and  gagged.   I  let  him 
i!      We  knew  there  was  trouble  here.    We  came  up  on 
the  dead  quiet.    We  saw  and  heard  what  was  taking 


place.  When  you  went  into  the  back  room^  we  did 
the  rest." 

"Then  you  stayed  behind." 

"Yes." 

"What  for?" 
"To  kill  you." 
"Orders?" 
|Wes." 

"Where  was  the  hack  to  go,  from  here?" 

"To  Brooklyn." 

"Give  me  the  address?" 

"I  don't  know  the  number." 

"Describe  the  place."  * 

"It's  on  the  boulevard." 

"Near  what?" 

"Near  Flatbush." 

"Well?" 

"A  big  house  with  the  gables  on  the  road,  and  poplar 
trees  all  around  it." 

'Ah  !  'Walker  Grange.'  " 
"That's  it." 

"The  hack  went  there  ?" 
"Yes." 

"If  you  are  lying  to  me,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  " 

"I  am  not  lying." 

"Why  do  you  betray  Zel  ?"' 

"Because  I  didn't  go  into  this  thing  for  murder." 

"What  for,  then?" 

"Boodle." 

"How  long  have  you  known  Zel?" 

"  'Bout  a  week.", 

"And  your  pal?" 

"The  same."  j 

"Is  there  anybody  at  'Walker  Grange'  now?" 

"Yes." 

"Who?" 

"The  nigger."  f 
"The  one  who  hit  my  friend  to-day?" 
"Yes." 

"Anybody  else?" 
"No." 

"Your  pal,  the  nigger,  and  Zel  will  be  the  only  ones 
there  when  I  get  there,  if  I  go  at  once?" 
"Yes."  _ 

"What  is  your  pal's  nam.e?" 
"Bill  Murray." 
"And  the  nigger's?'' 
"Ike." 

"You  brought  the  horses  and  hack  here  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Where  from?" 

"Morton's  stables,  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth 
Street." 

"Were  the  horses  fresh?" 

"Not  very." 

"Are  they  good  ones?" 

"No,  plugs;  I  had  to  buy  'em  to  get  'em,  and  I  got 
cheap  ones." 

"You  are  sure  about  this  ?" 
"Certain." 

"You  have  been  to  'Walker  Grange'  from  here  before?" 
"Lots  of  times." 

"With  a  fresh  horse,  and  in  the  saddle,  how  much  time 
couJd  I  give  Bill  Murray  and  beat  him  there?" 
"Nearly  an  hour." 

"Good!   I  know  something  that  will  beat  a  good  saddle 
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horse.  Now,  how  long  had  they  been  gone  from  the  door 
when  you  fired  at  Chick?"  • 

"They  had  just  left." 

"And  you  came  back  to  kill  me?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  you  weren't  in  this  for  murder?" 
"Zel  told  me  if  I'd  do  it,  she'd  marry  me." 
"When  did  she  tell  you  that?" 
"When  she  got  into  the  carriage." 
"Do  you  believe  her?" 
"No ;  I  did  then,  though." 

Chick  had  regained  consciousness  during  the  first  part 
of  the  conversation,  and  now  attempted  to  rise  to  his 
feet. 

"Can  you  walk,  Chick?"  asked  Nick. 
"I' guess  so." . 

"I  have  found  out  where  Zel  has  gone,  and  I  will  get 
there  first.   You  stay  here  and  I  will  send  the  first  officer 
t^at  I  meet  to  your  assistance.    Can  you  stand  it?"  • 
'."Yes." 

"Keep  this  fellow  for  future  developments." 

Nick  did  not  \v&\t  to  say  more.  One  leap  carried  him 
to  the  door,  and  the  next  one  took  him  out.  Then  he 
started  away  like  a  race  horse.  On  the  corner  of  Bleecker, 
just  at  the  elevated  station,  he  met  a  policeman.  A  few 
hasty  words  sufficed  to  tell  him  all  he  cared  to. 

An  elevated  train  southbound  was  just  rolling  in  at 
the  station.  Nick  went  up  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 
The  train  was  starting  away  when  he  reached  the  plat- 
form. 

The  gateman  sought  to  stop  him,  but  Nick  caught  him 
,by  the  throat  and  pushed  him  aside  as  though  he  were 
a  straw.  Then  he  passed  through  the  gate  and  jumped 
for  the  train.  He  reached  the  rear  platform  of  the  last 
car.  He  seized  the  gate,  leaped  over  it,  and  was  safely 
aboard  of  a  downtown  train  which  would  carry  him  to 
Park  Place  in  a  few  minutes. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ARIDEFORLIFE. 

When  the  train  reached  Park  Place,  Nick  cleared  the 
■ear  gate  with  a  bound,  and  ran  pell-mell  down  the  stairs. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  several  cabs  were  standing 
ivaiting  for  belated  travelers.  Nick  leaped  from  the  pave- 
nent  clear  to  the  top  of  one  of  them,  and  seized  the 
eins,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  driver,  wfio  thought 
hat  he  was  attacked  by  a  madman.  « 

"I  want  to  drive  to  Brooklyn  across  the  bridge,  unless 

can  just  catch  a  train,"  said  Nick,  as  he  whipped  up  the 
lorse.  "I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  in  either  case,  so 
it  still." 

Cabby  did  sit  still.  Ten-dollar  bills  were  not  to  be 
licked  up  so  easily  every  night,  and  he  was  content. 

Nick's  proverbial  luck  was  with  him.  As  he  approached 
he  bridge,  he  saw  that  a  train  was  just- ready  to  start. 

In  a  second,  he  pulled  a  bill  from  his  pocket,  leaped  to 
he  ground,  and  tore  up  the  stairs  of  the  bridge  at  a 
reakneck  pace. 

He  caught  the  train  just  in  time.  The  bell  rang  as  he 
prang  aboard,  and  the  train  started  the_next  second. 

Six  minutes  later  Nick  was  in  Brooklyn,  There,  he 
t(t  the  train,  and  ran  to  the  street  with  the  same  swift- 
ess  as  before,  causing  everybody  who  saw  him  to  turn 
nd  stare  with  wonder,  thinking  him  either  a  madman, 
r  one  who  was  trying  to  escape  arrest. 


A  policeman  at  the  foot  of -the  bridge  stairs  tried  to 
stop  him,  but  Nick  was  in  no  mood  for  trifling.  His 
hand  shot  out,  and  the  policeman  went  down  as  though 
he  had  been  kicjked  by  a  mule. 

Then  the  detective  dashed  up  Washington  Street  to 
Stein's  stables. 

"A  saddle  horse,  quick!"  he  said. 

"What  for?"  asked  the  man  in  charge. 

"A  matter  of  life  and  death,"  replied  Nick,  throwing 
three  one-hundred-dollar  bills  into  the  hands  of  the  man- 
ager. 

"There's  a  deposit.  Give  me  a  good  one — a  stayer — 
a  goer — and  be  quick  about  it.  I'll  give  you  an  extra  ten 
when  I  return.    I  am  Nick  Carter !" 

The  announcement  acted  like  magic.  The  man  flew 
to  obey.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  a  huge 
gray  horse  was  saddled,  and  brought  before  the  detective. 

One  glance  satisfied  him  that  the  horse  was  a  good  one. 
1  [e  seized  a  whip,  and  bounded  into  the  saddle. 

The  horse  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  the  moment. 
1  he  rider's  tireless  energy  was,  in  a  sense,  imparted  to  the 
animal,  and  he  dashed"  away  over  the  pavement  at  a 
pace  that  would  have  been  considered  reckless  in  day- 
light. 

Policemen  endeavored  to  stop  him  in  his  mad  career, 
but  Nick  rode  straight  at  them,  and  they  had  to  get  out 
of  the  way  to  save  themselves  from  being  trampled  upon. 

Once,  at  the  junction  of  Flatbush  and  Fulton  Avenues, 
an  officer  drew  his  revolver  and  threatened  to  shoot  if 
Nick  did  not  stop. 

Nick  shouted  "All  right,"  and  then  rode  at  the  officer. 
When  near  enough,  he  leaned  down  from  his  saddle.  He 
caught  the  policeman's  revolver  in  his  grasp,  and  wrenched 
it  from  his  hand.   Then  he  dashed  on  again. 

Fire  flew  from  beneath  the  horse's  hoofs.  In  and 
out,  among  cars,  past  coupes,  over  debris  piled  in  the 
street,  several  times  narrowly  escaping  running  over  some 
unwary  pedestrian,  he  dashed,  and  at  last  the  park  was 
reached.  Then  he  knew  that  he  would  meet  with  no 
further  trouble. 

His  destination  was  "Walker  Grange,"  and  he  was 
all  the  while  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  carriage  that 
he  was  determined  to  beat  to  its  destination.  He  passed 
two,  either  of  which  might  be  the  one.  Could  he  have 
known  positively  he  would  have  finished  the  trip  then 
and  there.  But  he  did  not,  and  he  could  not  spare  the 
time  to  investigate.  The  carriage  he  was  seeking  might 
still  be  ahead. 

He  believed  that  Ethel  would  be. in  no  great  peril  be- 
fore the  house  on  the  boulevard  was  reached.  But  every- 
thing depended  upon  his  getting  to  the  house  before  Zel. 
He  was  bound  to  do  it. 

Through  the  park  he  sped,  and  out  upon  the  boulevard. 
Before  him  loomed  the  great  house  known  as  "Walker 
Grange,"  with  its  fringe  of  poplars,  and  its  gloomy  aspect. 

He  stopped  his  horse  and  leaped  to  the  ground.  Then 
he  led  the  faithful  animal,  wet  with  foam,  among  the 
trees  at  the  side  of  the  boulevard  and  tied  him. 

"I  am  in  time,"  he  murmured.  "They  have  not  yet 
arrived.  When  they  do  come,  I  will  show  the  woman  Zel 
no  mercy. 

"It  is  not  her  life  or  mine ;  it  is  hers  or  Ethel's,  and  it 
shall  be  hers," 

Then  he  crept  toward  the  house,  going  carefully,  for  lie 
suspected  that  the  negro  would  be  upon  the  watch.  He 
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was.  Nick  saw  him  sitting  upon  the  broad  veranda, 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  evidently  upon  the  lookout  for  the 
carriage  which  he  no  doubt  expected. 

Nick'  stole  around  the  house,  and  then  crept  toward 
the  corner  near  which  the  negro  was  sitting.  Suddenly, 
he  barked  like  a  dog  almost  at  the  negro's  feet. 

The  black  leaped  up  with  a  curse,  and  the  next  instant 
he  received  a  blow  from  Nick's  fist,  which  sent  him  reel- 
ing from  the  veranda  to  the  grass.  Nick  followed  up  the 
blow  by  leaping  upon  him. 

Another  violent  right-hander  left  the  negro, limp  and 
unconscious  in  the  detective's  hand. 

To  bind  and  gag  him  thoroughly  was  the  work  of  a  . 
moment. 

Then  the  detective  picked  him  up  in  his  arms  as  though 
he  were  a  child,  and  carried  him  into  the  house. 

His  idea  was  to  make  up  to  represent  the  negro,  but  he 
did  not  have  time. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  carried  the  fellow  into  the 
house,  he  heard  the  roll  of  wheels,  and  he  knew  that  the 
hack  which  had  Ethel  for  a  passenger  was  approaching. 

To  open  the  cellar  door  and  push  the  negro  down,  was 
the  work  of  an  instant.  Then  he  went  through  the  house 
to  the  front,  and  waited,  standing  where  he  could  see 
everything  that  happened. 

He  saw  the  hack  stop,  and  Bill  Murray  leap  down. 

"Ike !  Ike !"  he  heard  him  call ;  but  Ike  did  not  answer. 

"Curse  the  nigger!    Where  is  he?" 

"Drunk,  maybe,"  replied  Zel's  voice.  "Here,  Bill,  carry 
my  sister  into  the  house." 

"Her  sister !"  muttered  Nick,  with  a  shudder. 

"Is  she  dead?"  asked  Bill. 

"Dead !  No ;"  and  Zel  laughed.  "She  is  not  dead  yet. 
Take  her  in." 

"Whereto?" 
.  "The  parlor." 

That  was  the  room  in  which  Nick  was  waiting,  and  he 
stood  behind  the  door  when  it  opened,  waiting  (for  a  chance 
at  Bill,  "for  he  saw  that  Zel  was  waiting  by  the  horses 
until  he  returned. 

The  chance  came.  There  was  no  hglit  in  the  room,  ex- 
cept that  which  the  'moon  gave,  but  Bill  knew  where  the 
sofa  was.  Indeed,  he  could  see  it  in  the  moonlight.  He 
went  toward  it  with  his  burden ;  he  placed  Ethel  upon  it, 
and  then — well,  then  he  skw  starlight. 

Something  struck  him.  It  was  Nick's  fist,  and  Bill  fell 
like  a  bullock  smitten  with  an  ax.  He  did  not  utter  a 
sound,  but  fell  senseless  at  the  first  blow.  Nick  quickly 
handcuffed  him,  and  then  he  turned  to  Ethel. 

A  glance,  even  in 'that  light,  told  him  that  she  was 
suffering  from  nothing  more  serious  than  chloroform. 

"Poor  child !"  he  murmured.  "You  shall  be  persecuted 
no  more,  I  swear!" 

"Bill !"  cried  the  voice  of  Zel. 

"Well,  what  d'ye  want?"  shouted  Nick,  imitating  Bill's 
voice. 

"Come  here  to  these  horses." 

"Cuss  the  horses !  Let  'em  go.  I'm  stuck  on  this  gal, 
I  am.  Say,  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  do  her  up  while  I'm  in  it, 
you  hear  me !" 

He  heard  Zel  laugh,  and  it  was  a  laugh  that  portended 
evil. 

Then  he  saw  her  leave  the  horses  and  com.e  toward  the 
house.  Something  glistened  in  her  hand,  and  the  moon- 
light betrayed  the  fact  that  it  was  a  revolver. 


"She  believed  that  I  would  kill  Bill's  pal,  and  now  she 
■means  to  murder  Bill,"  thought  Nick.  "Later,  she  would 
do  for  Ike.    Ah,  what  a  fiend  she  is !" 

She  entered  the  house,  and  came  to  the  door  which  led 
from  the  hall  into  the  room  where  Nick  was.  There  she 
patised. 

"Bill!"  she  said  softly. 

Then  Nick  touched  the  spring  in  his  bull's-eye  lanter 
and  the  sudden  ray  of  brilliant  light  fell  full  upon  he 
face,  blinding  her. 

"Bill  is  not  here,"  tie  said  sharply.   "It  is  I  who  wait 
for  you,  Zel." 

"Nick  Carter!" 

"Yes.    Move,  and  I  will  shoot  you  where  you  stand." 

"Bah !  shoot  me,  then.  I  do  not  fear  that.  I  made  a 
devil  of  you,  and  you  would  torture  me.  If  I  could  see 
you  past  that  blinding  ray  of  light  that  you  hold  in  my 
eyes,  I  would  try  to  shoot  you,  Nick  Carter.  If  I  could 
run,  and  hope  to  escape,  I  would  do  so.  If  I  could  take 
poison,  believing  that  you  would  not  have  a  post-mor- 
tem held  over  me  to  insure  my  death,  I  would  do  so. 

"But  I  can  do  none  of  them.  You  have  foiled  me  at 
every  turn,  and  so  now  I  do  this." 

There  was  a  loud  report,  and  Zel,  the  female  fiend,  fell 
forward  upon  the  floor  at  Nick  Carter's  feet,  dead. 

She  had  turned  the  revolver  without  raising  her  hand, 
and  the  ball  had  pierced  her  heart. 

Nick  could  not  prevent  the  act,  for  he  could  not  see  iti 
until  it  was  done. 

Dead  at  last,  surely  dead ! 

There  would  be  no  resurrection  this  time  for  Zel. 
Nick  Carter's  greatest  enemy  was  defeated — and  dead! 

THE  END. 

That  the  mysterious  criminal  arts  practiced  by  Doctor 
Quartz  and  his  notorious  pupil,  Zelma,  did  not  disappear 
with  these  two  persons  is  shown  in  the  story  which  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly — No.  786- 
to  be  out  on  January  20th.    The  story  is  entitled  "The: 
Heir  of  Doctor  Quartz;  or,  Nick  Carter's  Game  of 
Plots."    Opening  with  the  murder  of  a  beautiful  yourig; 
countess,  it  describes  the  adventures  of  Nick  Carter  in 
the  course  of  his  investigation  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary crimes  that  ever  was  reported  to  the  Newj 
York  police.    At  almost  every  turn  the  famous  detective! 
finds  himself  confronted  by  a  master  criminal  niindr 
by  one  whose  methods  are  so  plainly  those  of  Doctorj 
Quartz  that  Nick  Carter  sometimes  feels  inclined  to  sus-J 
pect  that  his  mysterious  enemy  is  none  other  than  the^ 
physician  whom  he  believes  to  be  dead.    What  that  per-, 
son  is  the  reader  must  learn  for  himself  in  the  coifrse; 
of  a  narrative  that  will  grip  his  interest  in  the  first  chapter 
and  will  hold  him  spellbound  to  the  end. 


FINE  WRITING. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  shown  in  San  Francisco 
a  piece  of  paper  thirteen  by  seven  and  a  half  inches,  on 
which  there  are  written  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou- 
sand words.  This  writing  is  in  the  work  of  Kobo  Taishis 
a  Buddhist,  of  Japan,  who  lived  eleven  hundred  years  ago. 
Before  his  time  his  countrymen  used  only  Chinese  chatr 
acters  in  writing,  and  he  evolved  the  idea  of  the  Japanese 
alphabet. 

The  writing  on  the  paper  is  so  fine  that  a  microscope' 
has  to  be  used  to  decipher  the  intricate  Japanese  char  | 
acters.   It  is  an  exact  copy  of  eight  books  of  the  Buddhist' 
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Bible,  and  was  written  by  the  author  as  a  sort  of  penance 
to  purify  his  spirit.  It  is  the  property  of  a  descendant 
of  the  writer,  and  has  passed  as  a  sacred  heirloom  from 
father  to  son  for  a  thousand  years.  Every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  document. 


Contraband  of  War. 

By  EDWIN  FOWLER. 

(A  Two-part  Story  — Part  I.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

AN  EMERGENCY  CREW. 

The  Mandalay  was  in  much  trouble.  She  was  a  tramp 
steamer  carrying  passengers  when  any  offered  themselves, 
which  was  an  impeccable  line  of  industry  from  a  marine 
point  of  view;  but  just  now  she  was  bound  from  San 
Francisco  to  Nagasaki  with  an  assorted  cargo  of  contra- 
band goods  consigned  to  various  Japanese  houses,  which 
were  deplorably  in  peril  from  watchful  Russian  cruisers. 
Steel  rails  and  parts  of  locomotives  and  submarines,  in- 
voiced as  sewing  machines ;  nitrates  and  sulphur  mas- 
querading as  seeds,  and  stout  woolen  and  cotton  cloth 
claimed  to  be  bales  of  silk,  would  naturally  look  worse 
than  fishy  in  the  eyes  of  a  critical  prize  court — to  say 
nothing  of  barreled  flour,  beef,  and  pickled  pork,  concern- 
ling  which  a  plausible  fight  might  be  made. 

Consequently,  Captain  Petty's  genial  face  was  gloomy 
and  corrugated.  He  imbibed  his  Santa  Cruz  and  water 
with  a  depreciatory  gulp,  as  if  it  were  fok's'l  blackstrap, 
grunted  irritably  over  his  morning  bacon  and  eggs,  and 
itormed  in  un-Hellenic  language  at  the  ship's  "doctor," 
who  prepared  it,  until  that  colored  citizen  regretted  his 
incestral  whitewash  pail.  Mate  Kramer,  less  burdened 
with  responsibility,  but  humorously  alive  to  the  situa- 
don,  kept  a  man  in  the  cro'  nest  night  and  day  sweeping 
:he  horizon  with  powerful  glasses. 

\  The  crew  were  dock  rats  picked  up  with  infinite  trou- 
ble on  the  Frisco  wharves,  for  the  owners  were  close- 
isted  and  wages  low;  moreover,-  rumors  of  Russian 
severities  were  rife  in  the  dance  houses,  and  wary 
nariners  shook  their  heads  doubtfully  over  the  certain 
•isks  they  would  run  in  case  of  capture.  They  were  a 
;urly  and  incompetent  gang,  although  handspikes  on  deck 
md  spanners  in  the  engine  room  scientifically  admin- 
stered,  appealed  to  their  better  feelings  sufficiently  to 
'ceep  them  out  of  the  spirits  room  of  the  Mandalay  head- 
ng  Japanward. 

;  Two  mutinous  rascals  had  been  left  in  irons  at  Hono- 
ulu  and  another  at  Guam,  but  as  the  steamer  drew 
Clearer  to  the  seat  of  war  visions  of  bloodthirsty  Muscovite 
iestroyers,  and  rumors  of  the  Siberian  salt  mines  loomed 
'arge  in  their  below-watch  deliberations.  At  Hongkong 
'hey  deserted  in  a  body,  and  were  hopelessly  lost  among 
he  heterogeneous  scum  of  all  nations  which  infest  that 
,)ort  and  its  purlieus,  aided  doubtless  by  amphibian  John 
phinamen,  always  thriftily  on  the  lookout  to  befriend 
pppressed  mariners — for  a  consideration. 

The  diction  of  captain  and  chief  mate  grew  hourly 
nore  picturesque  and  noncommercial.  They  were  within 
ifteen  days'  stearn  of  their  port,  harbor  charges  were 
hounting  up,  they  v/ere  in  command  of  a  ship  filled  to 
he  hatches  with  disguised  contraband  of  war — the  char- 
cter  of  which  spies  were  probably  learning  from  the 
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scattvred  deserters — telegrams  from  the  consignees  were 
pouring  in — inquiring,  imploring,  and  denunciatory — and 
they  saw  small  chance  of  entrapping  another  company 
for  such  hazardous-  service.  They  would  gladly  have 
manned  with  the  sweepings  of  the  jails,  if  furnished  with 
the  necessary  complement  of  legs  and  hands. 

At  this  desperate  pass  appeared  a  local  native  crimp, 
offering,  at  exorbitant  figures,  to  put  on  board  a  company 
of  Swedes  and  Finns  lately  come  ashore  from  a  wreck 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastward ;  and  Captain  Petty  nailed 
the  bargain  before  the  fellow  had  swallowed  his  second 
cup  of  samshu.  The  mate's  gorge  rose  within  him  as 
they  shambled  on  board — unshaven,  squalid,  hideously 
foul  in  person,  and  in  rags  that  inadequately  covered  their 
nakedness — for  he  was  a  cleanly  Vermont  man,  ancf  prided 
himself  on  his  neat  decks.  Only  two  spoke  English, 
but  this,  to  his  eyes,  in  nO  wise  excused  their  repulsive 
ineptitude  in  understanding  orders  and  their  lubberly 
clumsiness  in  executing  them. 

"Get  forward,  ye  mangy  swabs,"  he  intimated,  in  deep 
disgust.  "Pry  the  top  dressing  of  that  filth  from  yer 
carcasses,  and  then  lemme  see  if  I  can't  learn  ye  the 
differ  betwixt  a  pig  trough  and  a  bower  anchor." 

When  they  reappeared  there  was  a  manifest  improve- 
ment in  their  personnel,  and  a  commendable  attempt  had 
been  made  to  calk  up  their  tatters  with  pins  and  string. 
The  mate  eyed  them  less  ferociously.  Despite  their 
hobolike  toilets,  there  was  a  promptitude  and  spring  in 
their  movements  which  contrasted  cheerfully  with  the 
hangdog  sullenness  of  the  gallant  mariners  who  had  re- 
signed office  in  their  favor. 

"Ye're  a  heartbreaking  bilin'  of  scavengers,"  he  as- 
sured them,  in  mollified  tones,  "and  I'll  lam  the  lives  out 
of  ye  if  ye  don't  stand  by  and  keep  yer  weather  eyes 
liftin'.  But  I  s'pose  it's  only  for  fifteen  days,  and  needs 
must  when  the  devil  drives." 

Their  interpreter,  a  huge  man  with  a  red  beard,  sparsely 
clad  in  a  scarecrow  combination  of  ragged  civil  and  naval 
"hand-me-downs,"  nevertheless  had  a  smart  military  re- 
spectfulness of  manner,  and  spoke  intelligible  broken 
English.  Evidently  he  had  his  Pretorians  well  in  han-d, 
and  signed  papers  with  them  for  Nagasaki,  humbly  hop- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Mandalay  to  Cape 
Town,  her  next  port  of  destination. 

As  they  were  about  to  weigh  anchor,  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans, making'  a  tour  of  the  world,  applied  for  passage. 
The  captain  objected  strenuously,  pointing  out  the  da:iger 
of  capture.  Mr.  Oliver  and  his  wife — a  pretty,  vivaci-  •! 
brunette,  who  chaperoned  the  expedition — pooh-pooh  c  1 
his  fears,  assured  him  that  the  Japanese  cruisers  had 
made  the  trip  as  safe  as  from  New  York  to  Boston,  an  ' 
finally  produced  a  written  order  from  the  local  ag.riL 
that  he  should  accommodate  them.  Grumbling,  he  obevcci, 
disclaiming  with  ^nviable  scriptural  fluency  all  respori- 
sibility  for  their  satety.  The  staterooms  were  made  rea'l}', 
and  as  soon  as  the  party,  consisting  of  three  ladies  witli 
their  maids,  the  husband,  and  a  friend,  were  on  board 
with  their  baggage,  the  MaTidalay  hauled  out  into  the 
stream. 

The  officers  consisted  of  the  master.  Captain — by  cour- 
tesy— Jabez  Petty ;  his  first  mate,  Kramer ;  second,  Ann- 
strong;  and  engineer,  McNeill.  The  passengers  included 
Mr.  ?nd  Mrs.  Oliver,  Miss  Mildred  Incely,  sister  of  the 
latter;  Miss  May  Compton,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  i\Ir. 
Grant  Taylor,  clubman,  yachtsman,  militiaman,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.   He  had  carried  with 
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him  on  his  trip  his  cruising  canoe,  Viking,  in  which  he 
delighted  to  explore  safe  waterways  on  their  leisurely 
lounge  through  the  East,  and  in  which  Miss  Compton 
was  more  than  frequently  his  fellow  voyageuse.  The 
young  couple  were  ecstatically  fond  of  each  other,  and 
therefore  bickered  like  a  pair  of  Australian  parrakeets. 

The  unmarried  ladies  were  typical  Eastern  society 
belles,  frankly  coquettish,  full  of  animation  and  charm, 
who  quarreled  prettily  over  the  divided  homage  ,  of  the 
unattached  young  man.  They  ordered  him  about,  com- 
pelled him  to  take  sides,  then  combined  against  and 
snubbed  him  cordially,  to  his  deep  delight — after  the 
manner  of  American  princesses  dealing  with  the  masculine 
slaves  appointed  unto  their  service  by  the  gods.  The 
two  maids,  Norah  and  Adele,  were  healthy,  good-natured' 
daughters  of  effete,  Europe — pretty  withal — at  whose 
supercilious  inferior  shrines — for  it  is  bewildering  how 
deftly  Irish  and  French  femmes  de  chambre  catch  the  at- 
mosphere— Armstrong  sighed  impartially,  while  McNeill, 
when  off  duty,  caroled  in  grufif  bass  idyllic  mendacities 
touching  "a  life  on  the  ocean  wa-a-ve,"  coupled  with  un- 
blushing assurances  that  "a  sailor's  wife  a  sailor's  star-ar 
shall  be-e-e,"  the  same  being  guileful,  with  intent  to  mis- 
lead as  to  the  frozen  truth. 

The  tall  Swede,  who  called  himself  Jan  Jensen,  was 
borne  on  the  log  as  boatswain,  and  his  fourteen  sinister 
tatterdemalions,  with  "Mr.  Johnsing,"  the  colored'  cook, 
and  Bowling — popularly  known  as  Bowlegs — the  cabin 
boy,  completed  the  little  handful  of  souls  who  cast  off  the 
tug  and  steamed  out  of  Hongkong  roads  on  August  the 
eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

At  first  all  went  well.  The  weather  was  fine.  No  Rus- 
sian flag  was  hoisted  on  the  ships  they  met  or  over- 
hauled; accordingly,  no  round  shot  hurtled  across  their 
bows  with  menacing  orders  to  "heave  to,"  In  the  cap- 
tain's bosom,  faith  in  the  justice  of  Providence  began 
to  germinate,  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Where- 
fore his  jolly  red  face  untwisted  and  almost  smiled;  he 
began  to  pay  ponderous  compliments  to  the  ladies,  and 
even  relaxed  into  chaff  with  Mr,  Taylor  and  made  sly 
suggestions  as  to  "how  happy  would  he  be  with  either, 
were  the  other,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Off  the  north  coast  of  Formosa  a  Japanese  cruiser 
hove  alongside  and  sent  a  boat.  A  little  brown  lieutenant 
swung  himself  aboard — irreproachable  from  smart  serv- 
ice cap  to  canvas  shoes — and  greeted  the  captain  cor- 
dially, informing  him  of  the  latest  war  news.  The  Rus- 
sian fleet  at  Port  Arthur  had  been  defeated  in  a  sortie 
and  forced  back  to  inevitable  capture,  the  remnant  of  the 
Vladivostok  squadron  was  in  flight,  and  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  had  taken  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  limit  the  pernicious  activity  of  Muscovite  con- 
verted cruisers,  preying  on  neutral  commerce.  He  warned 
them  against  being  picked  up  by  the  Lena,  the  Anio or,  and 
others,  known  to  have  escaped.  All  this  in  slightly  slangy 
American — for  he  had  been  an  Annapolis  cadet.  Run- 
ning his  eye  doubtfully  over  the  slovenly  crew,  who  looked 
a  little  more  stolid  and  unsailorly  than  usual,  he  advised 
the  master  to  be  watchful  of  them,  and  even  offered  to 
leave  some  of  his  own  men,  a  tender  which  was  declined 
- — with  much  subsequent  regret.  Then,  with  a  low  in- 
clination and  an  oblique-eyed  glance  of  admiration  at  the 
fair  beauty  of  the  three  ladies,  he  went  smartly  over  the 
side,  and  the  friendly  ship  was  soon  lost  on  the  horizoji. 

All  this  revived  the  discomfort  of  the  captain. 

"Mr,  Kramer,"  he  said  to  his  chief  aid,  "I  don't  feel 
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more  than  half  easy  in  my  mind  about  the  men.  How 
.do  they  strike  you?" 

"They  seem  a  civil,  obedient  lot,  sir,"  he  replied.  "Most 
of  them  know  as  little  about  sailorman's  duty  as  a  bull 
does  about  drying  copra,  but  they  learn  quickly,  and  I 
guess  we  can  worry  through  with  them  to  Nagasaki." 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  growled  Captain  Petty  dis- 
contentedly. "They're  too  damned  willing  and  respectful. 
No  grumbling  about  grub,  no  black  looks  when  you  cuss 
'em.  Nothin'  but  a  horse-marine  salute  and  jabbering 
among  themselves  in  what  Jensen  calls  Swedish.  Sounds 
to  me  a  sight  more  like  moujik  talk,  as  I  remember  it 
in  Odessa," 

"They're  sure  an  outlandish  set  of  seamen,  I  allow,  sir. 
But,  Lord,  what  can  you  expect  from  job-lot  mongrels 
picked  out  of  the  slums  and  signed  for  a  fortnight's  run 
through  the  islands  in  a  black  sheep  like  the  Mandalay?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Kramer,  sir,  keep  your  eyes  peeled.  Watch 
them  for  arms,  and  keep  your  guns  in  your  breeches 
pockets  out  of  their  reach.  See  they  don't  get  to  the 
spirits,  and  water  their  tot  of  grog  a  trifle." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"And  serve  out  barkers  to  the  other  officers.  They're 
an  ugly  gang,  for  all  their  bowing  and  saluting,  and  they^ 
talk  together  too  much.  Keep  their  noses  to  the  grind- 
stone, Mr.  Kramer." 

"Certainly,  sir.   I'll  do  that." 

"I've  noticed  some  of  'em  casting  sheeps'  eyes  at  the 
women  and  prying  about  in  the  hold.  Keep  'em  busy- 
scraping  the  chain  cable,  chewing  oakum — anything.  This 
is  too  silk-fine  . to  last." 

"The  cargo  is  gettin'  on  the  old  man's  nerves,"  grinned 
the  first  mate  to  Armstrong,  as  he  communicated  the 
chief's  orders  to  him  and  the  engineer.  "Never  fear. 
I'll  bullyrag  their  immortal  souls  out  of  'em  if  they  try 
any  hanky-panky  business." 

Petty  cautiously  hinted  his  suspicions  to  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  met  more  credence,  for  possibly  the  men  had 
been  less  guarded  in  their  presence.  Mr.  Oliver  had 
traveled  much  in  Europe,  and  was  pretty  sure  he  had 
caught  Russian  expressions  as  they  passed ;  he  fancied 
he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  a  hastily  concealed  ikon.  Taylor 
had  gone  on  a  cruise  in  a  revenue  cutter  in  Bering  Sea, 
and  they  reminded  him  of  the  hunters  and  harpooners 
— half-seal  fishers,  half  outlaws — who  were  always  watch- 
ing to  evade  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Prybyloff  Islands.  Norah  had  slapped  the  face 
of  one  who  attempted  to  kiss  her,  and  he  had  half  drawn 
a  great  knife.  Miss  Incely  had  been  annoyed  by  the  leer- 
ing admiration  in  the  eyes  of  another. 

So  a  black  cloud  of  fear  and  distrust  hung  over  the; 
midships  and  stern  of  the  Mandalay,  much  intensified  byj 
the  presence  of  the  ladies  and  their  maids.  ! 

CHAPTER  11. 

AN  ISLAND  INCIDENT. 

One  night  a  curious  accident  happened.  Although  ap- 
parently securely  stowed,  the  casks  had  broken  loose, 
staved  each  other,  and  the  supply  of  drinking  water,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  scuttle  butt  on  deck,  was  washing  about; 
in  the  bilge.  Of  course  this  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  heave  and  send  of  the  sea  and  lubberly  lash- 
ing, but  such  a  thing  was  unusual  in  moderate  weather.; 
It  was  clearly  necessary  to  go  ashore  and  refill,  after! 
tinkering  up  the  crushed  staves.   This  was  easy  enoug^} 
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—except  for  the  delay — as  they  were  threading  the  archi- 
,  pelago  of  islands  north  of  Formosa,  and  the  captain  de- 
jcided  to  water  next  morning.  When  dawn  broke  the 
'Mandalay  was  anchored  four  miles  otf  a  small  wooded 
(i  island,  marked  "uninhabited"  on  the  chart,  on  whose  steep 
sides  a  small  waterfall  was  visible  like  a  silver  thread. 
Shallows  and  outlying  reefs  made  nearer  approach  dan- 
gerous. 

The  captain  pondered  deeply. 

"If  they  mean  mischief,  now  is  their  chance,"  he  ex- 
plained to  his  officers  and  the  two  gentlemen.  "I  am  not 
willing  to  trust  Jensen  alone  with  them  on  shore  in  the 
boat,  and  yet  all  of  us  are  not  too  many  to  hold  them 
in  check  if  they  are  up  to  deviltry.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  not  safe  in  leaving  any  of  them  on  board  with 
the  A'omen.  It's  the  case  of  the  fox,  the  goose,  and  the 
bag  of  corn." 

"What's  the  matter  with  all  of  us  men  going  ashore 
together  in  the  longboat?"  suggested  Armstrong.  "John- 
son and  Bowling  can  stay  with  the  ladies,  for  they  are 
no  good  in  a  scrimmage." 

"Good  scheme,  Mr.  Armstrong.  That's  what  I've  been 
thinking.  We  can  put  it  on  the  ground  of  wishing  to 
hunt  and  explore  while  the  crew  are  at  work.  So  take 
your  firearms,  and,  Mr.  Taylor,  sir,  we  might  tow  your 
cockleshell  astern  to  give  color  to  the  idea.  It  won't  do 
to  awaken  their  suspicions,  for  I  can't  work  the  steamer 
to  Nagasaki  without  them.  That  will  keep  the  fellows 
junder  our  thumbs,  as  it  were,  and  the  ladies  will  be  quite 
isafe  in  our  absence." 

The  mate  glanced  sharply  at  Jensen's  face  as  he  gave 
the  necessary  orders.  To  his  relief,  no  shadow  of  dis- 
appointment showed  itself ;  his  broad  face  beamed  Hke 
that  of  a  good-natured  ogre,  and  the  men  sprang  cheerily 
to  the  work  of  lowering  the  boat  and  casks.  The  ladies 
protested  that  they  must  and  would  go  also,  but  were 
satisfied,  if  not  silenced,  by  hints  of  supposititious  savages 
and  assurances  that  the  boat  could  not  contain  them  all. 

They  pushed  off,  the  Americans  in  the  stern  well 
armed,  and  the  crew,  to  all  appearances,  having  no  lethal 
iweapons  but  their  sheath  knives.  They  pulled  fairly  in 
unison,  to  the  time  of  a  folk  song  led  by  Jensen.  The 
ladies  in  light,  summer  costumes,  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs, with  many  admonitions  touching  beach  conches, 
flowers,  and  flamingo  wings.  The  azure  sea  heaved 
gently,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the  distant  islet  rose  Hke 
a  gem,  palms  tufted  its  heights,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
as  peaceful  and  Arcadian  as  a  picnic  in  the  north  woods. 

They  beached  on  white  coral  sand,  up  which  the  little 
foam-tipped  ripples  broke  musically.  The  men  heaved  out 
the  barrels. 

"Jensen,"  ordered  the  captain,  "roll  them  up  to  the 
water,  fill,  and  be  smart  about  it.  There  may  be  savages 
lurking  about ;  one  can  never  tell.  If  attacked,  run  this 
way,  and  yell.  We  will  stand  them*  off  with  our  rifles 
and  revolvers." 

"Leetle  father,"  grinned  Jensen  genially,  "we  weel  do 
your  pidding  diligently  and  swiftly." 

The  men  broke  away  through  the  bushes,  trundling 
ithe  casks  before  them,  whooping  and  laughing  like  school- 
boys on  a  lark.  Kramer  slapped  his  knee  approvingly. 
This  looked  well. 

"Mr.  Taylor,"  said  the  captain,  "I  have  the  idea  that  by 
going  round  that  point  you  can  get  a  clear  view  with  your 
glasses  of  the  foot  of  the  waterfall.    Suppose  you  sail 
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round  there  in  your  gimcrack  and  lie  off  and  on  as  if  look- 
ing for  sea  birds ;  we  will  stay  here  together.". 

"Certainly,  captain,  the  gimcrack  and  its  master  are  at 
your  orders." 

"Thankee,  sir.  Keep  your  eye  on  them,  and  three  shots 
in  succession  from  either  of  us  will  mean  danger." 

Taylor  dropped  the  Radix  centerboard  of  the  Viking, 
and  hoisted  her  two  batwing  sails.  They  were  of  a  bril- 
liant red,  embroidered  in  gold,,  with  truculent  dragons. 
This  was  a  whim  of  his,  which  he  defended  by  many  dis- 
tinct and  convincing  reasons,  besides  the  real  one — that 
they  looked  startlingly  bizarre  and  picturesque.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  the  little  vessel,  glittering  with  varnish  and 
jeweled  with  flashing'  nickel  fittings,  was  gliding  around 
the  point  with  the  freshening  breeze  like  a  huge  but- 
terfly. 

McNeill  gazed  depreciatingly,  and  retired  from  active 
duty  an  ancient  and  shopworn  quid. 

"Armstrong,  what  should  you  judge  such  craft  as  that 
are  worth?" 

"To  my  thinking,  just  about  thirty  cents  a  dozen — 
for  your  best  girl  to  stick  in  her  hair  Sundays,"  responded 
that  deep-sea  mariner,  in  strong  professional  disgust. 

The  party  carefully  scrutinized  their  weapons,  and 
waited. 

In'  about  an  hour  a  crashing  in  the  bushes  announced 
the  advent  of  the  watering  party.  They  put  two  full 
barrels  on  the  boat  and  awaited  their  boatswain's  further 
orders.  Nothing  could  be  more  cheerful  and  workman- 
like than  their  demeanor. 

"Two  parrels  more,  leetle  father,"  announced  Jensen, 
with  his  eternal  salute.  "I  left  dree  vellers  at  der  vater 
guarding  it  from  wild  mans.    Back  in  der  half  hour." 

"As  innocent  a  gang  of  ignorant  roustabouts  as  ever  I 
manhandled,"  remarked  Kramer  judicially.  "We're  in 
luck  to  get  'em.  I  don't  believe  that  big  chap  would  hurt 
the  feelings  of  an  orphan  mosquito." 

There  was  another  wait. 

Suddenly  the  quiet  was  torn  by  an  uproar  of  shouts  and 
yells  from  the  interior. 

"Vild  mans,  vild  mans!"  bellowed  Jensen.  "Hasten, 
leetle  father  !   Dey  keel  us  and  we  haf  no  arms !" 

On  the  run,  the  six  men  tore  through  the  thick  tropical 
vegetation,  vines,  and  tough  shrubs  impeding  them.  They 
expected  at  every  step  to  meet  bleeding  fugitives  pur- 
sued by  savages,  striking  and  hewing,  but  none  appeared. 

"They  are  surrounded,"  shouted  Captain  Petty,'  "'Come 
on,  boys,  for  your  lives !" 

In  ten  minutes  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  cata- 
ract. It  was  a  pretty,  limpid  pool  surrounded  by  moist, 
green  ferns  and  bamboos;  the  herbage  was  trampled,  the 
shrubs  torn.  Two  full  barrels  stood  waiting.  Screams 
and  curses  to  the  left  indicated  that  the  men  were  fleeing 
inland — no  doubt  intercepted  by  their  as^sailants.  They 
rushed  that  way.  Not  a  sailor,  not  a,  savage !  But  a 
horrid  death  shriek  sounded  from  the  dense  thickets  a 
hundred  yards  deeper  in  the  inextricable  tangle  of  the 
jungle. 

"Help,  master,  help !"  Jensen  was  shouting,  in  an  ap- 
parent ecstasy  of  pain  and  terror,  his  yell  ending  in  a  hor- 
rible quavering  gurgle. 

They  struggled  on  desperately,  stumbling  over  fallen 
trunks,  plunging  through  quagmires,  looking  for  quiver- 
ing corpses  and  fearing  to  find  them.  An  ominous  silence 
had  succeeded  the  heart-rending  clamor.  They  saw  noth- 
ing but  the  track  of  a  party  tearing  through  the  bushes 
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in  the  direction  of  the  shore — heard  nothing  but  the 
derisive  chatter  of  the  parrots  overhead.  Three  shots  rang 
out  faintly  from  the  right. 

"That's  Mr.  Taylor's  rifle,"  shouted  the  captain,  in  a 
flash  of  illumination.  "By  goats !  I  believe  we  are  being 
fooled.  Back  to  the  boat,  .back  to  the  boat,  for  God's 
sake,  before  we  are  too  late !" 

A  roar  of  Homeric  laughter  came  from  the  beach. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  landed — 
exhausted,  bleeding,  bathed  in  mire  and  perspiration — 
they  beheld  the  longboat,  filled  with  their  traitorous  crew, 
already  two  hundred  yards  from  shore,  pulling  strongly 
for  the  ship.  A  Russian  boat  flag  fluttered  defiantly  from 
the  stern. 

"There  are  your  innocent  roustabouts,  Kramer.  Blast" 
their  pictures !"  panted  Armstrong,  in  bitter  irony. 

At  an  order  from  the  captain  that 'they  return,  Jensen, 
who  was  steering,  placed  the  sharp  of  his  hand  behind 
his  ear,  raised  his  cap,  and  kissed  his  hand  derisively 
to  the  bewildered  shore  party — now  pale,  and  cursing  with 
mortification  and  a  terror  that  chilled  every  heart. 

"Fire  on  them !"  ordered  Petty. 

TO  BE*  CONCLUDED. 


THE  RUBY  HILT. 

By  CHARLES  W.  MILLER. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  the  man  sat  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  cafe  and  watched  me.  I  pretended  to  ignore 
him,  but  there  was  something  in  the  quiet,  stealthy  manner 
ill  which  he  kept  his  eyes  upon  my  every  movement  that 
finally  sent  me  straight  to  his  table. 

"Now,  what  is  it?"  I  demanded  abruptly. 

Flis  lean,  sallow  face  betrayed  no  emotion.  He  seemed 
to  regard  my  question  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"VVill  you  be  seated?"  he  asked,  waving  a  slim  hand 
toward  the  chair  opposite  him. 

I  hesitated.  It  was  some  time  before  the  noon  hour, 
and  the  cafe  was  deserted  save,  for  we  two  and  the 
aproned  waiter  who  stood  carelessly  polishing  a  glass  near 
the  modest  little  bar. 

I  had  dropped  in  for  a  flagon  of  the  wine  for  which 
the  place  is  famous.  The  cafe,  with  its  clean,  sanded 
floor  and  quaint  old  furnishings,  appeared  attractive,  and 
I  bad  lingered  longer  than  had  been  my  intention. 

It  was  while  I  sat  sipping  the  wine  and  watching  the 

orcssion  of  odd  bullock-drawn  sleds  in  the  rocky  street 
tl:-:t  I  had  noticed  the  peculiar  actions  of  the  other  cus- 
u  i.icr.  From  the  moment  of  my  entrance  he  had  given 
iii.  iiis  undivided  attention.  At  first  I  thought  it  merely 
t'  r  natural  curiosity  of  a  stranger,  but  as  the  time  passed 
!  he  still  kept  his  gaze  bent  upon  me,  I  became  restive, 
th.ii  angry. 

Impulsiveness  is  an  undesirable  part  of  my  character, 
and  it  was  an  impulse  that  sent  me  to  him  with  a  per- 
emptory demand.  It  was  also  an  impulse  that  caused 
me  to  take  the  seat  he  had  indicated. 

As  we  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little  table  I  saw  that 
h.e  vx'as  not  a  Spaniard  or  Portugese  as  I  had  first  sup- 
posed. His  face  was  more  English  in  its  appearance,_and 
when  he  next  spoke  I  thought  I  could  trace  a  slight  cock- 
ney accent. 

"Now,  what  is  it?"  I  asked  for  the  second  time.  "You 
have  been  watching  me  since  I  entered  this  cafe.    I  do 


not  know  you,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  you  do 
not  know  me." 

The  man  nodded  gravely. 

"We  have  never  met  before,"  he  replied. 

"Then  what  " 

"But  I  know  all  about  you,"  he  interrupted. 
"The  dev  " 

"Your  name  is  Roger  B.  Hamilton.  The  B  in  your 
name  stands  for  Bainbridge.  You  are  an  American, 
aged  twenty-seven,  live  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and 
you  are  now  returning  home  after  an  extended  tour  of 
the  Continent." 

He  ended  with  a  slight  smile  and  deftly  rolled  a  ciga- 
rette.   I  could  only  stare  at  him  in  amazement, 

"You  are  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  the  scar  you  carry 
on  your  left  shoulder  blade  is  the  result  of  a  bad  tumble 
from  a  horizontal  bar.  You  speak  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  with  some  fluency,  and  your  Uncle  Howard  gave 
you  a  check  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on  your 
last  birthday.  No,  Mr.  Hamilton,  we've  never  met,  but 
I  happen  to  know  something  of  your  history." 

I  watched  him  strike  a  match  and  light  his  cigarette 
before  trusting  myself  to  speak.  The  cool  assurance  of 
the  fellow,  and  the  marvelous  knowledge  he  had  of  me, 
gave  my  temper  a  severe  strain.  Who  was  he,  and  what 
did  it  all  mean  ? 

'  "Perhaps  you  are  Sherlock  Flolmes  in  disguise?"  I 
finally  exclaimed,  trying  sarcasm  as  a  cloak  to  my  con- 
fusion. 

"Never  met  him,  sir,  but  I've  heard  of  the  chap.  Great 
detective,  wasn't  he  ?  Did  a  lot  of  clever  stunts  in  deduc- 
tion. For  instance,  if  he  were  here  he  probably  would 
say  that  your  left  foot  was  injured  a  year  ago,  but  that 
you  never  wore  crutches," 

I  gasped  again.  It  was  true,  every  word  of  it.  But 
how  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful  did  this  amazing- 
stranger  know  it? 

"Sherlock  Holmes  would  say  that,"  continued  the  man, 
"and  he  would  give  as  a  reason  for  his  belief,  the  fact 
that  your  right  hand  is  calloused  on  the  palm  from  lean- 
ing heavily  upon  a  stick.  But,"  he  sent  a  v/reath  of  .smoke 
airily  toward  the  low  ceiling,  "he  would  not  know  that 
you  had  received  the  injury  jumping  from  a  moving 
Broadway  car  near  the  corner  of  Twenty-seventh  Street." 

I  leaned  across  the  table  and  caught  the  speaker  by 
the  arm. 

"This  thing  has  gone  far  enough,"  I  said  firmly.  "Who 
are  you  and  where  did  you  learn  all  this  ?,  Speak,  or  

My  grasp  was  strong,  but  the  fellow  threw  ofif  my  hand 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  touch.  His  smile 
faded,  and  he  replied  gravely : 

"Yes,  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  has  gone  far  enough,  I  don't 
blame  you  for  feeling  angry.  My  information  was  ob- 
tained in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how,  at  least  just  at  present.  However,  perhaps  this  will 
give  you  an  idea." 

He  opened  the  top  buttons  of  his  waistcoat  and  revealed 
a  small  silver  badge.  It  bore  in  raised  letters  the  fol- 
lowing: "International  Detective  Association,  32 — K — 
18— BB." 

"That  is  my  profession,"  continued  my  vis-a-vis  quietly. 
"I  am  here  on  a  case,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
help  .me." 

"Indeed?"  , 

'  "Yes.  I  do  not  think  you  will  object.  You  have  been 
here  a  fortnight  and  have  seen  all  the  sights,   I  can  prom- 
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fise  you  an  interesting  experience  and  possibly  an  excit- 
'  ing  adventure.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I 
(need  a  man  with  some  nerve,  and  also  one  who  can  handle 
i  a  revolver  if  need  be.  Before  I  go  any  further,  however, 
!  permit  me  to  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Thornton 
jiDodd." 

!  He  bowed  courteously,  and  I  found  myself  following 
his  example.  The  man  certainly  interested  me,  and  I  must 
iconfess  that  my  curiosity  to  see  the  end  of  this  most  re- 
Imarkable  experience  became  stronger  with  each  passing 
[moment.   I  signed  to  him  to  proceed. 

Dodd  ordered  the  waiter  to  fetch  two  flagons  of  wine, 
and  lighted  another  cigarette  after  passing  his  package 
to  me. 

"Exactly  four  weeks  ago  my  chief  in  New  York  sent 
jfor  me.  'Thornton/  he  said,  'on  the  third  of  last  month, 
iSir  John  Barberry,  of  London,  while  stopping  at  Lisbon 
on  his  way  to  this  country  in  his  yacht,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  by  theft  a  unique  and  valuable  heirloom.  It  was 
stolen  from  his  person  in  the  hotel,  and  all  effort  to  re- 
cover the  object  has  failed.  Sir  John  does  us  the  honor 
to  believe  that  we  can  recover  it.  Here  is  a  typewritten 
statement  covering  the  entire  case.  A  steamer  leaves  to- 
morrow at  ten  o'clock.  It  is  now  five  in  the  afternoon. 
'Draw  sufficient  money  to  cover  your  expenses  and  go. 
And  remember,  do  not  come  back  without  the  missing 
irticle.' 

"I,  left  on  the  steamer  and  arrived  here  several  days  ago. 
[  have  located  the  heirloom,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
:an  recover  it,  but  I  need  the  assistance  of  one  man.  Now, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  I  want  you  to  be  that  man." 

"What  was  the  article  ?"  I  asked. 

"The  hilt  of  a  broken  sword.  The  head  of  the  hilt 
bonsists  of  an  enormous  ruby.  Its  value  is  undoubted, 
jrhe  reward  is  one  thousand  pounds.   If  you  will  help  me 

['11  promise  you  half  of  my  share,  and  " 

1  "I  don't  want  any  of  your  money,"  I  interrupted,  "and 
|l  don't  know  that  I  care  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  criminal 
:ase.   Who  are  you,  anyway?" 

The  list  sentence  was  blurted  out  as  a  final  concession 

0  my  dignity.    Dodd  merely  smiled. 

'/"I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  he 
iiaid,  lighting  another  of  his  everlasting  cigarettes.  "If 
S^ou  will  promise  to  give  me  a  hand  in  this  little  affair 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  happen  to  know  so  much  of  your  per- 
fonal  history.   Is  it  a  go?" 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?"  I  asked  lamely. 

"Then  you  will  help  me?" 
5  "I'll  think  about  it.    I  don't  fancy  the  job  of  thief- 
.:atching,  but  if  there's  any  excitement  in  it  I  may  take 
\  shy  at  it." 

1  Dodd  tipped  his  flagon  with  evident  satisfaction.  Then 
hQ  leaned,  over  the  table,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  with 
ijin  eye  on  the  waiter : 

"I  know  where  that  ruby  hilt  is  this  very  minute.  I 
jiave  known  its  whereabouts  for  forty-eight  hours, 
|>ut  " 

I  "Why  didn't  you  tell  the  police?" 

"Police?"  Dodd  sniffed  contemptuously.  "They  are 
1.  pack  of  bunglers.  The  crook  who  copped  the  sparkler 
IS  as  fly  as  they  make  them,  and  he  would  give  them  the 
augh.  No,  I  have  sized  up  the  game  and  there  is  only 
>ne  way  to  work  it.  That  way  requires  two  men,  and 
•low  that  you  have  agreed  to  be  one  of  them  we'll  go 
Ulead.    You  say  you  don't  want  any  money.    Well,  if 


excitement  is  your  line  you  may  have  enough  and  to 
spare." 

He  winked  at  me  with  the  utmost  friendliness,  and  then 
continued : 

"To-night  a  dance  is  to  be  given  up  near  the  monastery. 
You  know  the  place,  I  am  sure.  It's  that  old  stone  house 
with  the  gable  roof.  The  dance  will  be  one  of  the  usual 
type,  free  for  all,  and  my  man  with  the  sparkler  will 
be  there.  It  will  be  the  first  time  he  has  ventured  from 
his  hiding  place  since  he  pinched  the  jewel,  and  what  I 
propose  to  do  is  to  nab  him  when  he  least  expects  it." 

"Will  he  have  the  ruby  hilt  with  him  ?"  I  asked  doubt- 
fully. 

"Sure.  He  never  lets  it  out  of  his  sight.  Why,  man, 
that  stone  is  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars.  Jim 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it." 

"Jim?" 

Dodd  chuckled. 

"Yes,  Jim  Bogert,  That's  his  name.  He's  an  old  Ten- 
derloin crook.  Used  to  be  a  policeman  before  he  took 
to  second-story  work.  I  thought  he  was  all  in — given  up 
the  goods  and  laid  himself  away,  you  know,  until  I  saw 
him  here  the  other  day.  I  knew  my  man.  The  work  was 
after  Jim's  style,  and  I  landed  on  his  trail  right  away." 

"Why  didn't  he  leave  this  place?" 

Dodd  smiled  pityingly. 

"It's  plain  to  be  seen  you  are— ahem ! — rather  green  in 
this  line  of  work,"  he  replied.  "He's  laying  low,  waiting 
until  the  thing  is  forgotten.  He  is  posing  as  an  invalid 
from  Manchester  here  for  his  health,  and  it  would  be 
giving  the  game  away  if  he  left  before  he  is  cured,  see? 
I  understand  he  intends  to  get  away  soon,  though." 

"He  certainly  will  if  you  succeed  in  nabbing  him,"  I 
smiled. 

"Sure  thing.  Now,  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  you  will  come 
here  about  seven  this  evening  we'll  start  for  that  dance.  I 
am  putting  up  here,  as  it  is  quiet  and  retired.  Remember, 
you'll  have  a  chance  to  see  a  little  fun.  Bring  your  best 
gun,  and  be  sure  it  is  loaded." 

To  the  impulsive  streak  in  my  nature  must  be  added 
another  no  less  undesirable — an  adventurous  spirit  which 
finds  pleasure  iii  acts  of  daring.  I  realized  perfectly  well 
that  I  had  no  business  to  mix  up  in  Dodd's  thief-catching 
enterprise,  but  I  really  could  not  help  it. 

There  was  something  attractive  in  the  man,  and  then 
he  promised  me  a  little  "fun"  with  an  added  zest  of 
danger.  Frankly,  I  found  myself  in  prime  good  spiriu 
as  I  joined  him  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  modest  cafe. 

He  was  attired  in  a  rough  suit  of  clothes,  and  wore 
a  cap  pulled  low  over  his  forehead.  I  noticed  that  the 
collar  of  his  coat  was  broad,  so  that  when  he  turned  it 
up  very  little  of  his  face  could  be  seen.  We  sallied  forth 
without  delay,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  gained  the 
vicinity  of  the  dance  place. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  the  scattering,  badly  trimmed 
street  lights  did  little  to  guide  our  footsteps.  Dodd  seemed 
familiar  with  the  way,  however,  and  led  me  straight  to 
a  large  house  in  a  particularly  uninviting  side  lane.  After 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  a  man  at  the  door  we  gained 
admittance  to  a  large  patio,  or  court,  and  found  it  fairly 
crowded  with  a  rather  nondescript  company. 

It  did  not  require  a  second  glance  to  tell  me  that  we 
were  on  the  scene  of  a  native  dance  which  was  picturesque 
enough  to  form  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  town,  and 
to  which  visitors  with  sufficient  curiosity  flocked  in  num- 
bers.   The  dances  given  were  oiitrc,  and  disturbances 
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among  the  native  frequenters  were  not  uncommon.  It 
was  hardly  a  place  where  one  would  care  to  take  his  sister 
or  sweetheart,  yet  the  court  contained  more  than  one 
woman. 

Dodd  remained  in  the  shadow  of  the  door  until  a  girl 
pirouetting  at  the  other  end  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
spectators,  then  lie  led  me  to  a  secluded  spot  behind  a  mass 
of  boxed  ferns.  He  scanned  the  company  closely,  and 
then,  evidently  failing  to  find  the  object  of  his  search,  he 
began  to  watch  the  entrance. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  we  remained  in  one 
position,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  annoyed  when  sud- 
denly the  detective  clutched  riiy  arm  and  whispered 
hoarsely : 

"There,  see  that  tall  man  in  the  white  helmet  nearest 
the  door?   That's  Jim  Bogert.   My,  isn't  he  the  swell?" 

The  man  he  indicated  was  at  least  six  feet  in  height 
and  built  like  an  athlete.  His  face  was  ruddy,  his  beard 
blond,  and  he  sported  a  monocle.  He  was  clad  in  the 
usual  British  tourist  costume,  and  even  carried  the  in- 
evitable field-glass  case  hung  over  his  shoulder.  He  was 
as  little  like  the  ordinary  conception  of  a  "second-story" 
man  as  one  could  imagine. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  began,  but  Dodd  warned 
me  to  silence.  ^ 

"Sh-h-h !"  he  whispered.  "That's  Jim  Bogert,  I  tell 
you.  He's  the  slickest  ever.  Now  listen  to  me.  As 
soon  as  he  has  settled  himself  we  must  station  ourselves 
directly  behind  him.  When  I  say  'nab  him  !'  you  clap  your 
revolver  against  his  head  and  threaten  to  blow  out  his 
brains  if  he  makes  a  move.  I'll  get  the  ruby  hilt  which, 
I  think,  he  carries  in  his  inside  coat  pocket,  then  I'll  slip 
the  darbies  on  him  and  we'll  have  our  man.  There  may 
be  a  row,  but  I  know  you  won't  mind." 

I  must  confess  that  I  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion.  The  glamour  of  the  scene, 
and  the  fact  that  I  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  that 
possibly  would  prove  extremely  dangerous  made  me  for- 
get everything  else.  I  entered  into  Dodd's  plans  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  performance  was  now  going  briskly.  A  stage  had 
been  improvised  at  the  far  end  of  the  court,  and  upon  this 
platform  two  native  conjurers  began  their  act.  In  one 
corner  several  musicians  struck  up  a  dancing  air.  There 
was  a  restless  murmur  among  the  audience,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  stage. 

Dodd  leaned  over  and  said,  in  a  strained  voice : 

"Be  ready.  He — Jim — see,  he  has  taken  a  seat  over" 
near  the  door." 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  detective's  face.  It  was 
ghastly  in  the  subdued  light.  For  the  first  time  I  realized 
that  what  we  were  about  to  undertake  was  no  child's 
play.  But,  really,  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  such  evident 
trepidation  in  a  man  of  Dodd's  profession.  Before  I 
had  time  to  speculate  further  the  audience  broke  into 
applause. 

A  dancing  girl  ran  from  an  adjoining  room  and  began 
the  most  wonderful  gyrations.  She  was  marvelously 
beautiful,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had  the  clear- 
cut  features  and  olive  complexion  of  the  Circassian.  The 
dance  she  gave  was  so  graceful  and  filled  with  such  poetry 
of  motion  that  I  entirely  forgot  the  errand  which  had 
brought  me  to  the  house.  It  was  recalled  by  -a  sudden 
movement  on  Dodd's  part. 

Touching  me  upon  the  arm  he  made  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible signal,  then  began  to  edge  his  way  toward  the 


entrance.  I  followed  at  his  heels.  In  the  course  of  a 
minute  we  had  gained  a  spot  directly  behind  Bogert  with- 
•  out  either  he  or  the  rest  of  the  audience  noticing  it.  The 
detective  gave  me  one  last  whispered  word  of  instruc- 
tion. 

"Hold  your  revolver  under  the  edge  of  your  coat — that's 
the  way?^  Now,  when  I  say  the  word,  grab  him  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  press  the  gun  against  his  temple.  Ready ! 
Nab  him !" 

The  final  words  were  uttered  in  such  a  low  tone  that 
I  barely  heard  them.  With  my  nerves  tingling  I  lurched 
forward  and  threw  my  left  arm  about  Bogert's  neck.  The 
next  second  the  cold  rim  of  my  "forty-four"  caught  hi 
fairly  on  the  right  temple. 

"If  you  move,  or  make  a  sound,  I'll  pull  the  trigger ! 

I  flatter  myself  the  threat  was  given  without  a  trace  o 
excitement,  and  in  such  a  subdued  tone'  that  only  Bogers 
heard  me.   As  he  slowly  twisted  about  in  his  seat  in  evi 
dent  stupefaction,  Dodd  leaned  across  me,  and,  with  a 
fierce  tug,  tore  open  Bogert's  coat. 

I  heard  a  half -stifled  curse,  then  something  flashed  in 
the  light.  I  had  only  time  enough  to  see  that  the  object 
was  the  gold  hilt  of  a  broken  sword  with  an  enormous 
ruby  in  the  end,  and  that  it  was  clutched  tightly  in  Dodd's 
hand  when,  with  a  mighty  upward  wrench,  Bogert  forced 
himself  from  my  grasp. 

As  I  stumbled  backwaird,  almost  felled  by  a  blow  from 
a  powerful  fist,  Dodd  sprang  over  me  and  with  a  catlike 
bound  reached  the  door.  He  was  gone  in  an  instant  and 
Bogert  after  him. 

Of  the  extraordinary  scene  that  followed  I  have  no  dis- 
tinct recollection.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  surrounded 
by  a  howling  mob  of  angry  men,  and  that  many  blows 
were  landed  upon  my  defenseless  body.  Women  screamed,; 
lamps  were  overturned,  and  then  in  the  ensuing  half  dark- 
ness I  was  dragged  into  the  open  air. 

And  then  I  felt  sleep  come  to  me — a  merciful  ob-i 
livion  that  absorbed  my  senses. 

Bogert's  deep  voice  was  the  first  sound  I  hear|l  when 
I  awoke.  It  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  sun,  hot  andj 
glaring,  came,  oddly  enough,  through  an  unfamiliar  barredl 
window.   As  I  stirred  I  heard  the  deep  voice  say: 

"Humph  1  he's  around  at  last.    By  Jove !  the  chap  has] 
had  a  narrow  escape,  and  he  can  count  himself  deucedj 
lucky  the  crowd  didn't  suspend  him  from  the  nearest i 
tree  as  they  sometimes  hang  people  in  his  country.  Well, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  how  are  you?" 

I  glanced  up  into  the  ruddy  face  with  its  blond  beard 
and  ever-present  monocle.  It  was  a  kindly,  honest  eye 
that  gleamed  behind  the  round  bit  of  glass,  and  I  knew 
then  and  there  that  its  owner  was  no  second-story  man, 
nor  any  other  kind  of  scalawag. 

I  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  in  the  act  discovered  a  very 
unpleasant  pain  in  my  right  shoulder,  but  I  maititained 
the  position  and  looked  squarely  into  the  Englishman's 
face. 

"Tell  me  the  truth,  if  you  please,"  I  said  simply.  "I 
know  now  that  it  was  a  game.    How  deep  am  I  in  it?"i 

"Straight  and  to  the  point.  I  like  that,"  was  the  hearty 
response.  "You  are  not  in  it  very  deep,  my  dear  sir,  ex- 
cept a  wrenched  shoulder  and  a  few  bruises." 

"I  don't  mean  that.    Where  is  Dodd?" 

"In  the  next  cell." 

"Then  " 

"That  chap  is  the  most  daring  and  skillful  crook  in  al 
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England.  He's  been  after  me  for  the  past  four  months 
trying  to  steal  that  ruby.  You  may  thmk  it  queer  that 
I  carry  it,  but  I  am  a  bit  superstitious,  and  I  believe 
it  brings  me  luck.  I  had  an  idea  Dodd,  or  'Donovan' 
to  givq  his  real  name,  was  here,  so  when  I  visited  the 
dance  place  I  took  the  thing  with  me.  He  must  have 
guessed  th^t  I  would  do  so.  And  now,  my  good  fel- 
jlow,  you  need  not  bother  to  explain  your  connection.  We 
jknow  it  all  from  Donovan.  He  told  the  story  as  a  good 
joke  this  morning." 

I  winced.  Instead  of  a  joke  it  was  a  most  humiliating 
experience  for  me,  and  I  said  so  in  as  many  words. 

"Did  he  explain  how  he  knew  so  much  about  me?"  I 
added. 

The  big  Englishman  chuckled  and  readjusted  his  glass. 

/Yes.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  fellow,  but  it's  deuced 
funny,"  he  replied.  "Donovan,  it  seems,  was  your  Uncle 
Howard's,  valet  for  a  month  or  so.  He  took  the  position 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing,  I  suppose.  Well,  according  to 
Donovan,  the  good  man  thinks  so  much  of  you  that  he's 
ihvays  talking  about  you.  That's  how  the  rogue  learned 
/our  history." 

"Well,  he  has  added  a  not  very  pleasant  chapter  to  it," 
[  confessed.   "But  it  served  me  right  for  meddling." 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Englishman 
igreed  with  me. 



\N  UNCONSIDERED  CLEW. 

'  By  HORACE  W.  OVERTON. 

When  the  great  transatlantic  liner  Anchoria,  of  the 
^lynard  line,  collided  with  a  tramp  steamship — the 
dary  B.,  I  think  it  was — during  a  fog  off  the  Massachu- 
etts  coast,  and  sank  in  some  twenty  fathoms  of  water, 
he  underwriters  sent  for  me  to  come  on  immediately ; 
'or  I  am  not  without  some  reputation  as  a  deep-sea  diver, 
|nd  they  wanted  me  to  recover  a  quantity  of  specie  which 
ad  gone  down  with  the  ill-fated  vessel. 
I  The  catastrophe  had  occurred  in  the  early  evening,  and 
was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  that  I  ar- 
rived at  the  village  nearest  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  I 
I'Dund  the  company's  agent  waiting  for  me. 
i  "Glad  we've  secured  you,  Higgins,"  he  said.  "I've 
iad  a  job  to  get  quarters  for  you,  though,  for  the  town 
full  of  survivors  and  relatives.  You  see,  there  were 
jbout  two  ^ndred  of  the  passengers  and  crew  unac- 
bunted  for — all  of  them  drowned,  I  expect.  However, 
ou'll  find  a  very  decent  berth  at  Callaghan's,  which  is 
le  only  joint  in  the  place  worthy  the  name  of  hotel.  By 
;ie  way,  there's  a  Miss  Somers  stopping  there  who  is 
iiost  anxious  to  see  you.  Her  father — he  was  a  retired 
anker  and  a  very  rich  man,  I  understand — went  down 
l  i^h  the  vessel,  and  she  wants  to  see  about  recovering 
Is  body.   The  salvage  tug  will  be  here  in  the  morning,  I 

'■|<pect.    See  you  later." 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  h^nurried  off  in  the  direc- 

"I  on  of  the  telegraph  office,  wh^ile  I  made  my  way  down 

'■  lie  main  street  to  the  hostelry  where  I  was  to  lodge. 

1 '  When  I  introduced  myself  to  the  proprietor,  I  was 
'jain  notified  of  the  young  lady's  urgent  desire  to  see  me, 
id,  learning  that  she  was  in  a  small  reception  room  ofif 
lie  main  parlor,  I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered, 
he  was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  about  twenty-one,  and 
jhen  I  entered  she  was  talking  to  a  smooth-shaven  man 

*  it  robust  build,  who  was  some  ten  years  her  senior.  He 
as  evidently  an  Englishman,  and  was  rather  a  good-look- 


ing  chap,  in  a  way,  though  his  eyes  were  set  too  close  to- 
gether to  suit  me.  Their  backs  were  turned  toward  me, 
so  they  didn't  see  me  at  first,  and  while  I  hesitated  to 
interrupt  them  I  could  not  very  well  avoid  overhearing 
some  of  their  conversation. 

"So  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  engage  the 
diver?"  he  was  saying. 

"I  certainly  have,"  she  replied.  "I  cannot  understand 
why  you  should  seek  to  dissuade  me,  Reginald." 

"I  only  want  to  spare  you  pain,"  said  the  man,  "the 
pain  of  being  shocked  by  the  sight  of  your  dead  father's 
remains.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  often  a  terrible  dis- 
tortion in  the  features  of  persons  who  have  been 
drowned." 

"Thank  you,  but  I  am  well  enough  to  stand  that  kind 
of  shock,"  was  the  coldly  spoken  reply.  Whatever  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  were,  there  was  no  great  liking 
for  her  companion  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  I 
thought. 

Then,  realizing  that  I  was  eavesdropping,  I  spoke. 
"Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "but  aren't  you  Miss  Somers?" 

"Oh,  are  you  the  diver?"  she  asked  breathlessly.  "Yes, 
I  am  Miss  Somers.  I  heard  you  were  expected  by  this 
train,  and  I  wanted  to  offer  you  a  commission  before  you 
were  overwTielmed  with  others.  My  father,  Charles  Bur- 
ton Somers — you  may  have  heard  of  him — went  down 
in  the  Anchoria.  He  was  in  his  stateroom — number  forty 
eight,  on  the  upper  deck — when  the  collision  came,  and 
his  body  is  doubtless  there.  I  will  give  you  five  hundred 
dollars  if  you  will  bring  it  up  for  me." 

She  poured  out  this  as  if  expecting  to  be  stopped  by 
her  companion,  who,  however,  made  no  comment.  I  was 
conscious  that  he  was  sizing  me  up  pretty  closely. 

"I  am  engaged  by  the  underwriters  to  salve  the  species 
in  the  bullion  room,  miss,  but  I  guess  they  won't  object 
to  my  accepting  a  private  commission,"  I  told  her.  "I 
will  do  my  best,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the  cabin. 
That  isn't  always  so  easy  in  a  deep-water  wreck,  as  the 
jar  of  foundering  may  have  jammed  the  cabin  door." 

Here  Miss  Somers'  companion  addressed  me  for  the 
first  time. 

"The  ship  lies  in  deep  water,  then?"  he  inquired  quickly. 

"In  twenty  fathoms,"  I  answered.  "So,  at  least,  I  was 
advised  in  the  telegram  from  the  underwriters." 

"That  Avill  make  it  difficult  for  you  to  explore  the  ves- 
sel," he  remarked,  with  seeming  carelessness. 

"Well,  it  won't  lighten  my  task,"  I  replied.  "But  the 
salvage  tug  is  sure  to  be  furnished  with  the  best  ap- 
pliances, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  raise  the  bullion 
all  right  in  the  end." 

"That,  of  course,  will  be  the  first  consideration,"  was 
his  comment.  "It  looks  very  much  as  if  you  would  be 
delayed  by  weather." 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  he  said,  for  any  one 
with  half  an  eye  could  see  that  there  was  a  very  good  imi- 
tation of  a  storm  brewing.  But  I  told  him  curtly:  "It 
takes  a  lot  of  weather  to  stop  me,"  and  then  left  them,  to 
see  about  getting  a  meal. 

Many  of  the  Anchoria  s  passengers  and  crew  who  had 
survived  had  already  departed  by  this  time,  but  there 
were  quite  a  few  still  there,  those  remaining  being  mostly 
people  who  had  lost  relatives  or  friends,  and  were  loatli 
to  leave  the  spot. 

In  the  dining  room  I  seated  myself  opposite  a  pleasant- 
looking  young  man  whose  uniform  denoted  that  he  had 
been  an  officer  on  the  ill-fated  vessel.    He  introduced 
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himself  as  Ralph  Mayhew,  second  officer  of  the  Aii- 
clioria.  The  captain  and  first  officer  having  been  drowned, 
he  had  been  instructed  by  the  steamship  company  to  stay 
and  watch  over  their  interests. 

We  naturally  discussed  the  recent  tragedy,  and  I  told 
him  of  my  commission  to  find  the  body  of  Mr.  Somers. 
He  seemed  to  know  the  parties  concerned,  so  I  asked  him 
who  Miss  Somers'  companion  was. 

"He  must  have  been  Mr.  Reginald  Sprangwyn,  the 
man  she  is  to  marry,"  was  the  reply. 

Before  we  parted  that  evening,  the  young  fellow  had 
confided  to  me,  with  sailorlike  frankness,  that  all  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic  he  had  worshiped  that  portion  of  the 
deck  trod  for  the  moment  by  Ethel  Somers'  dainty 
shoes. 

'And  I  believed  she  liked  me  a  little,"  he  added,  with 
the  expansive  trust  of  youth.  'T  know  she  hates  that 
fellow  Sprangwyn,  and  was  only  engaged  to  him  to  please 
her  father.  During  the  voyage  she  got  away  from  him 
whenever  she  could.  When  it  wasn't  my  watch,  she  spent 
her  time  in  my  company.  Between  you  and  me,  I  think 
Mr.  Somers  was  an  infatuated  old  fool,  deceived  by  that 
fellow's  specious  manners  into  thinking  him  a  good  sort. 
He's  a  cousin,  or  something,  of  an  English  lord,  I  believe. 
My  captain  had  crossed  with  him  several  times,  and  looked 
on  Sprangwyn  as  a  well-born  rascal.  He  is  in  the  mine- 
prospecting  line,  and  I'm  told  has  been  mixed  up  in  sev- 
eral shady  enterprises." 

"But  surely,  now  that  Mr.  Somers  is  dead,  Miss  Somers 
will  throw  him  over,  won't  she?"  I  suggested. 

"Not  much !"  responded  Mayhew  dolefully,  "I  tackled 
her  about  it  this  morning.  She  was  very  nice  to  me,  but 
she  said  that  more  than  ever  now  she  feels  bound  to  abide 
by  her  father's  wishes.  It  seems  that  when  the  ship 
struck,  Sprangwyn  rushed  off  to  the  old  gentleman's 
stateroom  and  tried  to  rouse  him,  so  as  to  get  him  into  a 
boat,  but  failed  to  make  him  hear.  To  give  the  devil 
his  due,  I  can  corroborate  his  assertion,  for  I  saw  him 
hammering  on  the  door  of  number  forty-eight  just  before 
the  vessel  foundered.  He  cannot  have  left  much  margin 
for  saving  himself." 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  second  officer  that  evening,  but 
I  was  destined  to  have  another  meeting  with  Mr.  Reginald 
Sprangwyn.  I  had  retired  to  my  room,  and  had  begun  to 
undress,  preparatory  to  turning  in,  when  there  came  a  tap 
at  the  door,  and  Miss  Somers'  fiance  looked  in. 

"Can  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Higgins?"  he  said, 
very  civilly.  "It  is  upon  a  rather  serious  matter,"  he  went 
on,  entering  at  my  bidding.  "You  observed  that  I  was  not 
very  keen  on  Miss  Somers  making  that  offer  to  you? 
Well,  I  had  good  reason.  I  am  going  to  marry  her,  and 
I  did  not  wish  her  feelings  to  be  harrowed  by  the  dis- 
covery which  you  will  probably  make — that  her  father 
was  murdered." 

"Murdered !"  I  could  only  repeat. 

"Yes,  foully  slain  by  Mayhew,  the  second  officer.  At 
any  rate,  when  I  ran  to  the  stateroom  to  rouse  Mr. 
Somers,  I  saw  Mayhew  in  the  act  of  closing  the  door, 
and  he  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand." 

This  statement  for  a  moment  threw  me  into  a  state  of 
cold  perspiration.  But  the  tension  passed  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  young  sailor's  frank  and  open  face.  After 
all,  ships'  officers  generally  arm  themselves  on  such  an 
occasion  to  stall  off  ugly  rushes  for  the  boats,  and  the 
revolver  was  probably  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  if  it  had 


really  been  there.  I  said  as  much  to  my  visitor,  who 
seemed  to  weigh  his  words  before  he  spoke  again. 

"But  .Mayhew  had  reason  to  dislike  Mr.  Somers,"  he 
said.  "The  young  idiot  had  made  sheep's  eyes  at  Miss 
Somers  during  the  voyage,  and  had  been  most  efifectually 
cold-shouldered  by  her  father." 

"Then,  holding  these  suspicions,  why  did  you  not  de- 
nounce him,  instead  of  trying  to  prevent  an  examination 
of  the  body?"  I  asked. 

"Because,  I  repeat,  I  wanted  to  spare  Miss  Somers 
pain ;  it  was  only  after  reflection  that  I  saw  how  wrong 
I  was  in  defeating  the  ends  of  justice." 

"And  if  I  find  Mr.  Somers  with  a  bullet  in  him,  you 
will  be  prepared  to  accuse  Mayhew?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Sprangwyn. 

I  bade  him  good  night,  and  dismissed  the  matter  from 
my  mind  so  far  as  I  could.  Lovers'  jealousies  were  nbt 
much  in  my  line,  and  the  chances  were  that  if  I  sue 
ceeded  in  entering  the  stateroom  I  should  find  Mr.  Somers 
honestly  drowned,  with  no  traces  of  the  suggested  crime 
upon  him.  Yet  against  this  optimism  there  was  to  be 
debited  Mayhew's  disappointment  as  a  motive,  and  his 
own  confirmation  of  Sprangwyn's  statement  that  he  hac 
been  near  to  the  dead  man's  cabin  just  prior  to  the 
foundering  of  the  ship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  behavior  of  Sprangwyn,  while 
holding  this  suspicion,  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  cabin,  seemed  as  unaccountable  as  hi; 
swift  change  to  denunciation  of  Mayhew. 

The  next  morning  broke  damp  and  misty,  with  driz 
zling  rain ;  but  the  wind  had  subsided,  and  there  wai 
nothing  to  hinder  diving  operations.  The  tug  had  aii 
rived,  and,  after  an  early  breakfast,  I  went  aboard  witl- 
the  insurance  agent  and  young  Mayhew.  Of  course,  ] 
said  nothing  to  the  latter  about  the  suspicion  directed  a* 
him. 


It  was  a  dreary  scene  when  we  reached  the  place  when" 
the  wreck  lay.    The  crew  of  the  tug  flitted  about  th( 
slippe'ry  deck  like  ghosts  in  the  foggy  atmosphere,  whiljjl 
I,  after  donning  my  fantastic  diver's  dress,  must  havia 
looked  like  some  strange  being  from  another  world. 

The  life  lines  and  air  tubes  having  been  adjusted,  ax§ 
the  electric  lamp  fixed  to  my  breast,  I  went  over  the  tu 
side.  There  was  a  long,  oily  swell  on  the  water,  but  tl 
surface  was  calm,  and  I  quickly  descried  the  great  steam' 
lying  below  me.  Steering  my  way  carefully  past  ti| 
steel  masts  and  rigging,  I  narrowly  shaved  the  prome 
nade  deck,  and  so  first  felt  my  feet  on  the  upper  deck 
close  to  a  range  of  deck  cabins.  ■ 

One  of  these  must  have  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Someri 
and  I  decided,  since  I  had  alighted  there,  to  test  Spran| 
wyn's  story  before  going  into  the  bullion  room.  I  foil: 
number  forty-eight  without  any  difficulty,  but  I  had 
sooner  tried  the  door  than  I  was  struck  with  a  discreparilj 
in  Mayhew's  narrative.  There  was  no  heed  for  Sprati| 
wyn  to  have  "hammered"  on  the  door.   It  was  not  lockel 

On  entering,  my  heart  misgave  me.  I  had  taken  a  li| 
ing  to  the  boyish  second  officer,  and  what  I  saw  augurei 
ill  for  him.  Persons  drowned  like  rats  in  a  trap,  whili 
sleeping  in  their  berths,  are  not  found — so  runs  my  griri; 
experience — seated  in  a  chair  before  a  bracket  table,  witj 
writing  materials  before  them. 

Yet  so  it  was  with  the  half-dressed,  white-haired  oc 
cupant  of  No.  48.  This  was  no  case  of  a  man  drowneij 
in  his  sleep,  I  saw,  at  a  glance.    The  trousers  and  shit! 
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]on  him  testified  to  his  having  heard  the  alarm;  but  why 
had  he  not  left  his  cabin,  scantily  clad  as  he  was,  and 
'joined  the  rush  for  the  boats?  I  went  a  little  nearer,  and 
saw  the  reason  in  a  red  hole  in  the  cambric  shirt,  from 
which  the  salt  water  that  sagged  and  oozed  in  that  con- 
'fined  space  had  not  yet  cleansed  the  telltale  stain.  He 
jhad  been  shot -through  the  lungs. 

A  glance  over  his  shoulder  showed  that  his  arm  had 
fallen  forward,  and  so  prevented  the  paper  on  which  he 
|had  been  writing  from  being  washed  away.  I  read  it,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  glass  eyes  of  a  diver's  head- 
piece have  never  before  or  since  looked  upon  such  a 
strange  message  from  the  dead.  I  reflected  for  a  moment, 
then  gave  the  signal  that  I  wanted  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face. 

"Don't  tell  me  it's  a  hopeless  job !"  cried  the  agent,  with 
his  mind  on  the  precious  freight,  as  I  was  helped  into 
the  tug. 

Avoiding  Mayhew's  questioning  gaze,  I  took  the  agent 
laside  and  showed  him  the  paper  that  I  had  brought  from 
[the  depths  of  the  sea.' 

"Quite  right!  No  time  to  be  lost !"  he  exclaimed,  after 
istening  to  my  explanation;  and  the  tug  was  promptly 
headed  for  the  beach.  It  was  crowded  with  survivors 
and  others  who  had  been  watching  our  operations,  among 
fhe  spectators  being  Mr.  Sprangwyn,  and — most  impor- 
:ant  of  all  just  then — the  village  policeman. 

To  this  official  I  addressed  myself,  and  his  face  grew 
jrave. 

"Any  one  name  of  Sprangwyn  here?"  he  inquired,  turn- 
ng  to  the  gathering  crowd. 

Miss  Somers'  fiance  sauntered  forward. 

"You  wish  me  to  corroborate  the  diver's  testimony — ■ 
:hat  Mr.  Charles  Somers  was  murdered?"  he  said,  glanc- 
ng  triumphantly  at  Mayhew. 

"You  confess,  then?"  the  policeman  asked.  "If  you  do, 
,t  will  be  used  against  you,  you  know.  I'm  going  to  take 
/ou  into  custody  for  the  murder." 

"On  whose  charge?"  faltered  Sprangwyn,  turning  pale. 

"On  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Somers  himself,"  was  the 
■eply. 

For  thus  ran  the  wave-washed  document  which  finished 
he  career  of  the  heartless  scoundrel  who  had  hoped,  by 
ilaying  her  father,  to  make  his  engagement  to  the  heiress 
nstantly  profitable : 

"I  hope  I  shall  have  strength  to  finish  this,  and  that  it 
ivill  come  to  light!  Reginald  Sprangwyn  shot  me.  I  sup- 
pose the  ship  is  sinking.  I  was  hurrying  on  some  clothes 
vhen  he  appeared  at  the  cabin  door  and  fired  at  me.  I 
;annot  cry  for  help,  my  mouth  being  full  of  blood,  but 
-  have  staggered  into  this  chair  to  accuse  my  murderer, 
pon't  let  Ethel  marry  a  man  who,  I  see  too  late,  was  only 
pger  to  enrich  " 

"Himself"  was  doubtless  ihe  word  which  Mr.  Somers 
vould  have  added  had  there  been  time. 

Sprangwyn  had  forgotten  the  diver's  craft  when  he 
:ommitted  the  crime. 

When  I  talk  the  business  over  with  my  friend  Mayhew, 
low  happily  married  to  the'  girl  of  his  heart,  the  point  I 
ilways  emphasize  is  this — the  ghastly  idea  of  the  mur- 
lerer  knocking  at  the  unlocked  door,  in  order  to  explain 
lis  presence  there,  when  behind  it  sat  tae  victim,  whom 
le  believed  to  be  dead,  writing  his  death  warrant. 


The  Man  With  the  Thumb. 

By  GEORGE  PARSONS  BRADFORD. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Dick  Tarrion,  a  young  man  out  of  employment,  while  looking 
over  the  want  columns  of  a  newspaper,  is  accosted  by  a  man  whom 
he  knows  only  as  a  frequenter  of  the  cheap  restaurant  where 
Dick  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  breakfasts,  and  whom 
Dick  has  named  "Gray  Eyes."  The  man  calls  Dick's  attention 
to  an  advertisement  for  a  close-mouthed  gentleman,  willing  to 
travel,  cool,  and  having  had  no  experience  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. Dick  applies  for  the  position  by  letter,  and  is  directed  to 
call  up  "Twenty-o-ten,  Chelsea"  on  the  telephone.  As  he  does  so 
he  overhears  a  conversation  on  the  wire.  One  speaker  says  that 
he  will  make  Richard  Tarrion  wish  he  had  never  been  born. 
Dick  is  engaged  over  the  telephone,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and 
is  directed  to  report  to  Mr.  Horton,  president  of  the  Mortimer 
Trust  Company,  who  tells  him  that  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks 
he  will  receive  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  services. 
He  is  supphed  with  a  railway  ticket  to  Cincinnati  and  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  currency,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  to  per- 
form remains  a  mystery.  He  is  told,  however,  that  when  his 
train  reaches  Altoona,  at  night,  further  instructions  will  be  given 
in  a  letter  which  will  be  placed  in  his  sleeping  berth  by  a  man 
namech  Michaels.  He  is  also  requested  to  change  his  name  from 
Tarrion  to  Trent.  When  the  train  reaches  Altoona,  he  sees  that 
Michaels  is  none  other  than  "Gray  Eyes."  The  letter  given  to 
him  reveals  the  fact  that  Michaels  was  a  collegemate  of  Dick's. 
It  also  directs  Dick  to  go  to  a  little  village  named  Roan's,  at  the 
foot  of  Roan  Mountain,  in  Kentucky,  and  there  gjtt  the  thumb 
print  of  a  man  whose  photograph  is  inclosed  in  the  letter.  Dick 
discovers  on  the  train  a  man  who  was  shadowing  him  before  he 
left  New  York. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  AFFABLE  DRUMMER. 

At,  thre^.  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  train 
hands  aroused  me  from  the  deepest  of  slumbers,  and  set 
me  down  at  Livmgston. 

This  was  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  Thus  far  had  I  come 
in  comparative  comfort,  by  a  broad-gauge,  well-ballasted 
road,  in  fairly  easy  cars  with  plush  cushions  on  the  seats. 

There  were  no  sleeping  cars  on  this  branch  of  the 
road,  to  be  sure,  but  the  plush  cushions  were  not  so  bad 
when  you  turned  over  the  seat  next  in  front  of  you  and 
used  them  both  in  lieu  of  a  berth. 

Besides,  I  was  tired — worn  out  with  excitement ;  and 
I  think  I  could  have  slept  almost  anywhere.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  an  extremely  affable  drummer 
had  bored  me  to  desperation  with  his  determined  attempts 
to  be  friendly,  and  I  had  at  length  only  succeeded  in 
evading  him  by  dozing  off  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
long-winded  stories. 

He  took  that  hint,  leaving  me  in  peace  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.    And  now — I  was  in  Livingston. 

From  here  a  narrow-gauge  railway — a  native  feelingly 
said  that  "The  rails  were  just  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
then  tacked  down" — a  branch  of  the  trunk  line,  wound 
a  devious  and  leisurely  way  southeast  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  which  stopped  its  farther  progress  across  the 
State  line  into  West  Virginia. 

My  train  was  niiaking  up  as  I  stood  there,  shivering 
in  the  cold  that  comes  before  dawn.  My  affable  friend, 
the  drummer,  also  had  aroused  and  kept  me  company,  his 
teeth  chattering  like  castanets. 

From  the  nearing  mountains  the  night  wind  swept  down 
chill  upon  us ;  although  we  knew  that  with  the  coming  of 
the  sun  the  heat  would  grow  intense. 

By  the  light  of  kerosene  lanterns  a  few  clumsy  train 
hands  ran  together  and  coupled  one  passenger  coach,  one 
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mail  coach,  and  a  baggage  car,  the  whole  being  finally 
attached  to  a  wheezy  locomotive  and  decrepit  tender.  A 
man  driving  a  horse  and  wagOn  came  up  from  somewhere 
in  the  darkness,  and  deposited  two  or  three  lean  leathern 
mail  pouches  on  the  platform,  whereupon  a  sleepy  postal 
clerk  took  them,  without  a  word,  and  marched  off  to  the 
car. 

The  engineer  climbed  into  his  cab,  and  tootled  the 
mournful,  asthmatic  whistle. 

Judging  that  this  must  be  the  signal  for  the  start,  we 
— the  drummer  and  I — clambered  aboard.  But  for  some 
minutes  we  lingered  while  the  engineer  and  fireman  en- 
gaged in  an  altercation,  helped  by  the  conductor,  who 
stood  by,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  injecting  a 
word  now  and  then,  when  it  would  do  the  most  evil. 

Finally,  however,  the  fireman  gave  in,  and  slouched  off 
into  the  darkness,  to  reappe3,r  before  very  long  with  a 
hip  flask,  which  he  passed  up  to  the  engineer,  and  a  sec- 
ond, which  he  handed  over  to  the  conductor. 

Then  we  made  the  start,  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
inordinate  amount  of  puffing  and  wheezing  on  the  part 
of  the  engine.  From  my  window,  however,  I  could  see 
the  night  sliding  softly  past  us,  and  sank  back  content. 

But  not  comfortable;  far  from  it.  The  seats  were  of 
plain,  unvarnished  wood,  and  very,  very  hard.  I  fought 
the  good  fight  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  in  the  end  had 
to  give  in,  take  off  my  coat,  and  use  that  for  a  cushion. 

The  train  loafed  along  dismally,  stopping,  I  figured, 
every  time  the  engineer  espied  a  light.  For  a  while  the 
stoppages  were  about  every  ten  minutes,  but  this  period 
of  time  gradually  lengthened  to  fifteen  and  twenty,  and 
once  we  ran  a  whole  half  hour  without  pausing — except 
that  speed  was  of  necessity  slackened  on  the  up  grades. 

The  would-be  ingratiating  drummer  and  I  were  the 
only  passengers.  The  conductor  took  our  tickets  with  a 
lordly  air,  and  passed  on  into  the  mail  coach,  from  where 
voices  issued,  charged  with  much  liquor. 

At  each  stop  the  conductor  would  return  and  eye  us 
irritably,  as  though  resenting  the  fact  that  we  were  there, 
requiring  to  be  looked  after. 

As  for  the  drummer,  in  his  misery  he  produced  his 
flask,  offered  it  me,  and,  upon  my  declining,  solaced  him- 
self freely.  Ere  long  he  snored  stridently,  and  I  envied 
him  the  rest. 

Myself,  the  time  before  the  coming  of  the  dawn  seemed 
interminable.  But,  lulled  by  the  rhythm  of  the  commer- 
cial traveler's  snoring,  I  soon  slept  again,  fitfully  and  in- 
cautiously. Once  or  twice  I  awoke,  and  looked  about,  to 
find  everything  as  I  had  last  left  it — the  smoky,  dingy, 
yellow-lighted  car  jolting  and  hurling  itself  forward  over 
shaky  tracks;  and  without,  the  night,  unbrokenly  black 
and  blank. 

Then  I  slept  again,  waking,  to  find  the  affable  drum- 
mer standing  over  me,  his  fingers  in  my  pockets. 

I  gasped,  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver. 

"So  it  was  you  ?"  I  said,  remembering  the  enemy  I  had 
feared  before,  who  had  fallen  upon  me  in  my  berth,  and 
slipped  his  hand  beneath  my  pillow. 

I  could  see  now  that  the  shoulders  of  him  were  broad 
— the  sole  characteristic  I  had  noted  in  the  other  man, 
and  judged  then  both  to  be  the  same — as  indeed  his  next 
words  proved  was  the  fact. 

"Yes,  hit's  me,"  he  growled — snarled,  rather;  "and  I'm 
goiu'  to  git  even  with  ye  for  hammerin'  me  'round  that 
a  way.    Hand  over  them  papers !" 


With  this,  he  let  me  smell  the  nose  of  the  gun,  and 'I 
shivered,  but  temporized. 
'What  papers?"  I  said. 

"Ye  know  well  enough.   Them  thet  feller  gave  ye  a 
Altoona.    Hand  'em  over — I  want  'em." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  earnest.  Formerly, .  when  he  had 
sought  to  engage  me  in  conversation,  he  had  spoken  differ- 
ently ;  his  words  had  been  unmarred  by  dialect. 

Now  he  dropped  all  pretense  of  using  decent  English, 
and  swore  at  me  in  the  homely  brogue  of  the  Kentucky 
mountaineer. 

He  was  not  very  large,  nor  well  built;  rather  dispro- 
portionate, you  would  say;  barring  those  heavy  shoul- 
ders, he  did  not  seem  to  fit,  part  for  part.  In  the  old 
days,  when  I  had  studied  sketching  for  a  while,  I  would 
have  said  that  he  was  out  of  drawing. 

"I  thought,  estimating  his  strength  by  the  visible  build 
of  him,  that  I  was  probably  his  master — were  it  not  for 
that  deadly  revolver. 

And  the  conductor  was  two  cars  ahead,  quite  out  of 
the  range  of  my  voice  above  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the 
train. 

It  was  still  night,  and  a  cloudy  one,  the  train  ham- 
mering on  wildly  through  dense  darkness. 

"Come  !  young  feller,  come  !    I'm  in  airnest." 

I  believed  him.  I  was  quite  at  his  mercy.  I  feared 
his  anger,  should  he  discover  that  my  message  from  Mi- 
chaels had  been  destroyed.  He  did  not  impress  me  as  a; 
man  with  overmuch  control  of  his  temper.  | 

And  disappointment  is  apt  to  arouse  a  man's  anger-| 
more  apt  than  otherwise. 

"Lhave  no  papers,"  I  told  him,  squarely  looking  him 
in  the  eye. 

"You  hain't!"  he  cried.  "You  hain't?  D'ye  want  me 
to  convince  ye  that  ye  hez?" 

"I  do  not,"  I  responded  promptly,  with  my  eyes  on  that 
gun.  He  held  it  too  steadily,  too  purposefully,  for  my 
comfort, 

"I'll  have  to  convince  you,  so  far  as  that  goes,"  I  con- 
tinued rapidly.  "I  have  nothing  that  you  want.  You  can 
search  me  if  you  wish."  ° 

"Git  off'n  thet  coat,  then,"  he  commanded,  emphasiz- 
ing his  order  with  the  gun. 

And  I  got  expeditiously. 

He  took  it  up,  and  requested  me,  with  no  courtesy  at 
all,  to  resume  my  seat.    I  did  so,  unprotesting. 

I  knew  that  he  could  find  nothing  about  me  to  im- 
plicate me.  Everything  I  had  received  from  "Chelsea" 
or  Michaels  I  had  been  careful  to  destroy,  as  well  as  

But  then  the  thought  came  to  me  that  I  had  committed 
a  fatal  blunder.  In  my  pockets  there  yet  remained  letters 
addressed  to  "Richard  Tarrion."  Whereas  I  traveled  as 
"Trent,''  and  my  letter  to  Quake  introduced  "Trent." 

This  man  would  come  across  them,  compare  the  con-; 

flicting  names,  and  then   Or,  if  he  had  been  advisedi 

to  look  for  Tarrion,  as  I  feared,  if  my  real  name  had 
been  used  in  communicating  with  him — well,  the  jig  was, 
up,  and  I  would  deserve  no  thousand  dollars  wherewith; 
to  pay  the  piper. 

My  fears  were  realized  to  the  uttermost.  1 

Keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  me,  and  his  revolver  stuck|i 
in  his  belt,  ready  for  instant  use,  this  man  ran  his  handsj! 
through  my  coat  pockets,  and  brought  out  all  this  in-? 
criminating  evidence.        •  ^ 

He  did  not  trouble  to  open  .and  read  my  personal  let-f 
ters — mefely  ran  his  eve  over  the  superscription. 
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"Ha,  Tarrion!"  he  observed,  grinning  evilly. 

I  stood,  powerless,  and  feeling  like  a  whipped  cur 
hould,  while  he  removed  the  inclosure  from  the  letter 
3 'Quake,  and  read  it. 

"Trent!"  he  observed  again,  casting  that  eye  sarcasti- 
aJly  at  me.    "You're  clumsy  enough,  Tarrion-Trent." 

"Oh,  as  for  that  " 

I  didn't  trouble  to  finish  the  sentence.  What  was  the 
ise  of  bandying  words  ?  I  had  cooked  my  goose  by  this 
liece  of  shortsightedness,  and  there  was  an  end  to  it. 

"But,"  he  broke  out,  unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  that 
^hich  he  desired  most  earnestly,  "whar's  thet  letter 
rem  Michaels?" 

I  was  smitten  with  an  inspiration. 

"In  my  satchel,"  I  said  quickly,  and  reached  for  it. 
*Iy  own  revolver  was  in  there,  since  I  had  not  thought 

0  have  so  early  a  use  for  it.  ; 

"  "No,  ye  don't,"  he  answered,  pushing  me  back  with 
hat  muzzle.   "I'll  see  to  thet." 

He  took  up  from  the  floor  both  the  satchel  and  the 
amera  case — my  sole  impedimenta — and  put  them  on  the 
eat.  In  order  to  open  them  he  was  obliged  to  ask  me 
or  my  keys,  which  I  handed  over  with  the  most 
lispirited  air  I  could  assume. 

I  wanted  him  to  believe  me  utterly  crushed ;  for  all 
lope  of  retrieving  this  error  had  not  yet  left  me. 

He  wrestled  with  the  keys,  fitting  first  one  and  an- 
)ther  before  he  got  the  valise  open,  and  plunged  his 
land  into  it. 

j  Doing  so,  he  turned  sideways,  and  for  the  first  time 
lis  eye  left  me ;  he  was  deceived  by  my  disconsolate  mien, 
l)r  overconfident,  perhaps. 

And  the  butt  of  that  revolver  tempted  me  from  its 
)lace  in  his  belt. 

I  jumped  for  it,  gripping  it  with  my  fingers  ■  while 
;triking  heavily  at  his  temple  with  my  bare  knuckles. 

The  blow  glanced,  and  he  roared  with  rage,  grappling 
iercely. 

But  Providence  and  the  revolver  were  now  on  my  side. 
[  was  unafraid. 

He  was  a  strong  man,  if  an  evil  one ;  I'll  say  that  for 
lim.  My  hands  were  full  to  overflowing.  We  had  it, 
'ough-house,  back  and  forth,  up  and  down  the  aisle  of 
;hat  car,  from  door  to  door. 

Once  he  tripped  me,  and  well-nigh  broke  my  back  over 

1  seat,  and  once  he  got  his  thumb  under  my  eyeballs, 
starting  a  slow,  galling,  fearful  pressure ;  but  then  I  found 
lis  other  thumb,  and  clinched  my  teeth  upon  it — I  shiver 
!:o  think  of  it  now — and  he  yelped  and  let  go. 

In  the  end  of  that  struggle,  we  two  reeled,  still  fight- 
ing desperately — for  I  would  not  give  in,  and  he  was  bred 
to  fight  on  to  the  last  gasp,  we  reeled,  I  say,  out  upon 
the  rear  platform  of  the  train. 

It  was  then  passing  over  a  trestle,  as  I  knew  by  the 
yibration  and  roaring  of  the  passing  timbers,  and  

And  abruptly  I  found  my  hands  empty;  mine  enemy 
gone.  In  nightmares,  sometimes,  I  recall  the  terrified 
glint  in  his  eyes  as  he  fell,  screaming. 

There  was  no  guard  rail  out  there — nothing  but  a  slen- 
der chain  swinging  between  two  posts ;  and  so,  fearful 
myself  of  a  like  fate,  in  some  lurch  of  the  train,  I  forced 
myself  back  into  the  car. 

With  his  scream — was  it  his  death  cry?  I  wondered 
fearfully — still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  gathered  together 
his  traps  and  tossed  them  from  the  window.    Then  I 


sat  me  down,  simulating  a  composure  that  was  not  mine, 
and  seemed  to  sleep. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  we  drew  into  a  wayside  village, 
and  presently  our  conductor  glanced  in  upon  us,  after 
the  train  had  started  again. 

His  eye  roamed  the  car  in  wonderment. 

"Stranger/'  he  said  to  me,  "whar's  t'other  o'  you-uns  ?" . 

I  started  from  my  guilty,  pretended  nap. 

"He?"  I  said.  "T?he  drummer?  Oh,  he  got  off  at  the 
last  station." 

"Did  he,  now?"  He  pondered,  scratching  his  head. 
"Thet's  mighty  quare,  stranger.  His  ticket  was  fer 
Milan." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  with  a  fine  indifference,  and 
he  went  off  to  the  mail  car  again,  shaking  his  head  con- 
tinually. 

I  have  found  it  a  characteristic  of  the  mountaineer, 
that  he  minds  his  own  business  rather  steadily.  It  was 
so  in  this  case,  at  least. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ROAD  TO  ROAn's. 

My  conscience  is  a  peculiar  thing.  It  will  rear  up  on  its 
hind  legs  and  prance  around  scandalously  about  the  most 
trifling  things,  and  let  me  severely  alone  about  the  most 
serious  matters. 

Take  my  case,  that  sunny  morning  in  mid-April,  for 
instance : 

I  had  engaged  in  a  terrific  struggle  with  an  unknown 
man,  had  thrown  him  ofif  a  moving  train  on  a  trestle. 

What  his  fate  had  been,  I  did  not  know — whether  he 
had  fallen  upon  the  trestle  itSelf,  or  through  and  down 
to.  Heaven  knew  what  dark  depths. 

And,  truth  to  tell,  I  did  not  care  overmuch.  He  had 
sought  to  rob  ime,  and  I  had  resisted  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  He  had  been  armed,  while  I  was  not.  His  fall 
had  been  an  accident,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  And 
— and  "the  opposition,"  as  I  had  come  to  call  my  enemies, 
lacking  a  better  name,  were  annoyingly  persistent,  to  say 
the  least,  in  thus  following  me  up.  I  considered  that 
he  had  received  just  what  was  coming  to  him. 

So  it  was  with  a  care-free  mind  that  I  alighted  from 
the  train  at  Milan,  and,  dropping  my  traps  on  the  plat- 
form, looked  about  me  as  the  train  vanished  around  a 
bend,  in  a  smother  of  dust  and  with  a  final  screech  of 
the  whistle. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  the  town  of  some  consequence;  a 
place  that  at  least  boasted  a  country  hotel.  I  was  disap- 
pointed utterly. 

Confronting  me,  on  one  side  of  the  railway  station 
— a  mere  shed  over  a  loose-board  platform — was  a  build- 
ing bearing  the  sign  above  its  door,  "General  Store,"  with 
a  lean-to  at  the  side  under  which  one  was  permitted 
to  tie  his  horse.    Both  were  unpainted. 

A  little  farther  down  the  road  were  three  or  four  mean 
cabins,  bearing  a  general  air  of  listlessness  and  apathy. 
They  were  inclosed,  with  one  exception,  by  rickety  board 
fences ;  and  in  one  of  these  yards  I  saw  some  rough  cloth- 
ing flapping  upon  a  sagging  line. 

Behind  me,  across  the  tracks,  the  scene  was  repeated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "store." 

And  this  was  Milan!  I  gave  up  all  hope,  011  the  in- 
stant, of  a  day's  rest  at  a  neat  tavern,  and  a  wash,  and 
good  food ;  all  of  which  I  had  most  earnestly  needed  and 
desired. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  street — there  was  but  one,  the 
road — dogs  sunned  themselves  somnolently,  undisturbed 
by  the  rooting  excursions  of  "razorback''  hogs.  Here 
and  there  a  chicken  or  two  wandered  lonesomely,  and 
tethered  beneath  the  store  shed  was  a  fine  horse. 

Through  an  unglazed  window  of  one  cabin  I  caught 
glimpses  of  a  woman,  moving  about  her  housework ;  and 
bareheaded,  half-clothed,  happy  children  played  in  the 
dust,  or  sucked  meditative  thumbs,  as  they  gazed  wide- 
eyed  upon  me,  a  stranger  in  Milan ! 

Of  human  beings  they  were  all  in  sight,  barring  a  young 
giant,  who  sat,  chair  tipped  back  against  the;,  wall,  by  the 
side  of  the  store  door.  He  was  whitthng  serenely  when  I 
arrived,  and  whistling.    A  hound  dozed  at  his  feet. 

The  vv/histling  ceased,  but  not  the  whittling,  and  both 
master  and  dog  opened  one  eye  with  one  accord  and  ob- 
served me.  Then  the  whistle  recommenced,  shrill,  clear, 
and  musical,  and  the  young  giant  reverted  his  attention  to 
the  stick  in  his  hands. 

I  stepped  down  from  off  the  platform,  and  advanced 
uncertainly  toward  this  man.;  the  thought  had  struck  me 
that  Milan  seemed  not  the  most  likely  place  in  the  world 
where  one  could  purchase  a  horse. 

He  favored  me  with  a  second  upward  glance.  I  noted 
his  eye,  clear,  bright,  and  fearlessly  blue,  with  humor 
sparkling  in  its  depths. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  I  began. 

"Howdy,  stranger,"  said  he,  shifting  easily  in  his  chair, 
the  better  to  see  my  face  without  uptwisting  his  neck. 

"Do  you  know,"  I  continued  diffidently,  "if  I  can  get 
a  horse  here?" 

"What  for?" 

"To  carry  me  to  Roan's." 

He  stared  a  moment,  grinned  like  a  man  who  enjoys  a 
secret  joke,  and  called  out  loudly : 
"Jake!" 

A  chair  grounded  within  the  store,  and  steps  ap- 
proached the  door.  Presently  the  postmaster  and  store- 
keeper of  Milan  slouched  against  the  jamb,  and  looked 
me  over  critically,  but  kindly. 

The  young  giant  was  again  whittling.  I  stated  my  case. 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Roan's,  and  needed  to  buy  or  hire  a 
horse. 

Jake  cast  a  deliberate  eye  about  the  heavens,  remarking 
that  it  didn't  look  like  rain.  I  assented.  He  transferred 
his  "chaw"  from  oife  side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other,  and 
emphatically  announced  that  it  hed  been  right  smart  of 
a  drought;  if  it  kept  on  this  way,  thar  wouldn't  be  no 
raftin'  on  the  Middle  Fork — of  the  Kentucky  River — this 
hyeh  spring. 

I  was  agreeable  to  all  he  said ;  and  presently  Jake  came 
down  to  earth,  and  asked  me  for  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco. 
I  had  none. 

Maybe  I  wanted  to  buy  a  hunk  ?  Jake  had  some  prime 
stuff  in  the  store.    I  assented,  and  bought  a  quantity. 

With  that  we  got  to  business.  Jake  reckoned  he  had  a 
boss  which  would  do  me.  I  inspected  and  bought  the  ani- 
mal ;  from  the  wicked  gleam  in  its  eye,  I  felt  sure  that 
Jake  reckoned  well — it  would  "do"  me. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  cheated  outrage- 
ously; but  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  taken 
in  according  to  Scripture.  The  deal  was  closed  with  my 
breakfast,  of  steaming  hominy,  bacon,  and  delicious  cof- 
fee— which  didn't  cost  me  a  cent. 

Jake  looked  positively  hurt  when  I  offered  him  money. 


"If  ye  come  back  this  hereaway,"  he  told  me  at  part- 
ing, "drap  in  and  stay  a  spell.   'Twon't  cost  ye  nothin'." 

With  this  hospitable  invitation  he  went  back  into  the 
store.  The  young  mountain  giant,  still  whittling  and 
whistling,  eyed  me  genially. 

"I  was  wondering,"  I  said  aloud  abstractedly,  for  al 
ready  the  dreamy  reposefulness  in  Milan's  atmospher 
had  a  hold  upon  me,  "what  might  be  the  road  to  Roan's. 

He  ' shut  up  his  jackknife  deliberately,  yawned,  an 
stretched  himself. 

"That,"  he  said,  pointing  across  the  tracks,  in  a  gen- 
eral westerly  direction,  "might  be  the  road  to  Roan's  : 
but  ef  I  was  goin'  thar,  I'd  go  t'other  way." 

Feeling  rebuked,  somehow,  I  thanked  him,  mounted, 
and  rode  away.  When  I  looked  back  he  was  again  whit- 
tling. 

Before  me  the  road  stretched  straight,  broad,  and  dusty 
for  a  mile  or  so  ere  losing  itself  in  a  tangle  of  brush. 
To  the  north  and  south  great  spurs  of  the  Cumberlands 
hemmed  in  the  valley ;  their  green,  cool,  wooded  sides  de- 
scending at  first  sharply  from  the  peaks,  then  more  softly, 
in  rolling,  grassed  undulations. 

Far  to  the  east  the  valley  lay  broad  before  me,  shim 
mering  in  a  haze  of  early  summer  heat. 

I  rode  on;  now  at  a  rack,  now  more  gently,  according 
entirely  to  the  mood  of  the  animal  I  bestrode ;  which,  evi- 
dently, suffered  man  to  ride  upon  his  back,  but  insisted 
on  choosing  his  own  pace. 

My  road  to  Roan's  wound  hither  and  thither,  delight- 
fully ;  now  skirting  the  base  of  a  hill — we  dwellers  by  th 
sea  would  term  it  a  mountain — now  by  the  banks  of  a 
brawling  stream,  which  I  guessed  was  Sinful  Creek,  and 
again  striking  in  among  the  meadows  and  cornfield^  of 
the  valley.  ■ 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  rider  came  up 
behind  me  swiftly,  his  horse's  hoofs  padding  dully  in 
the  deep  dust  of  the  sun-baked  road. 

When  alongside,  he  reined  in,  hailing  me  courteously. 

He  was  my  young  §iant  of  the  tipped  chair  and  the 
active  Barlow  knife. 

"Howdy,  stranger?"  he  said. 

And  I  gave  him  back  his  "Howdy !" 

He  watched  me  closely,  as  a  cat  estimates  a  tempting 
bird.  His  eyes  possessed  a  peculiarly  piercing  power, 
which  I  found  not  unpleasant;  for,  unlike  the  cat's,  his 
were  bottomed  with  no  malice. 

"Goin'  fer?"  he  inquired. 

"Roan's,"  I  said  briefly,  adding:  "My  name  is  Trent 
Dick  Trent.    I  count  on  staying  with  Mr.  Quake  for  a 
while." 

"Oh,  Sim!"  he  ejaculated,  making  me  wonder  until  I 
recalled  Quake's  Christian  name. 

The  next  query  came  more  shyly : 

"Stranger,  what  might  yo'  business  be?" 

"It  might  be  life  insurance,"  I  said,  sparring,  as  I  re- 
membered his  quick  taking  up  of  my  slip  back  at  the 
store. 

His  face  fell  seriously,  and  he  gathered  his  reins  up, 
"Is  hit?"  he  said  suddenly. 

"No,"  I  replied  cheerfully.  "I'm  a  bird  hunter — an 
ornithologist." 

The  blue  eyes  cleared,  laughing, 

"Glad  ye  hain't  no  insurance  man,"  he  resumed.  "They 
hain't  so  powerful  popular  'round  here.  No ;  ner  liglit- 
nin'-rod  agents,  nuthef." 
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He  clucked  to  his  horse. 
[  "G'lang,  Sally.    Good  day,  Mr.  Trent.    See  ,ye  up  to 
'can's." 

I  watched  him  as  he  rode  on  at  a  swinging  lope.  He 
/as  a  young  giant,  and  no  mistake ;  sitting  in  the  saddle 
le  seemed  at  least  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  his 
;gs  were  proportionately  long.  And  he  was  built  out, 
■11  around,  on  the  same  generous  plan. 
,  His  easy,  careless,  graceful  seat  in  the  saddle  I  envied 
lim,  and  the  supple  play  of  his  muscles  beneath  the 
fough  flannel  shirt  and  corduroys.  He  wore  rough  cow- 
,ide  boots,  and  had  a  belt  strapped  about  his  waist,  in 
which  a  pistol  was  prominent  among  rows  of  cartridges. 

One  thing  that  caught  my  eyes  was  a  big  black  bow  of 
jibbon  tied  upon  this  butt.   I  wondered  why. 
'  He  disappeared  swiftly  around  a  curve  in. the  road; 
jvhen  I  came  to  it  he  was  gone  from  the  landscape. 

Somewhat  nearer  toward  evening — the  purple  shadows 
vere  beginning  to  lengthen  from  the  mountains  across 
he  valley — I  came  upon  him  again,  at  a  crossroads. 
I  This  time  he  was  halted  by  the  side  of  the  road,  sitting 
ideways  in  his  saddle,  the  reins  dangling  freely  from  one 
iiand,  while  the  horse  cropped  the  grass  at  his  feet. 
I  At  his  side  was  a  second  horse,  upon  whose  back  sat 
|.  woman.  She  was  clothed  in  crimson  homespun,  rudely 
lewn  from  the  native  cloth  as  it  came  from  the  loom,  yet 
yith  a  certain  fit  that  showed  a  figure  which  could  belong 

0  none  but  a  young  girl. 

1  Her  face  was  hidden  beneath  a  spreading  sunbonnet; 
jis  I  approached  them,  she  drooped  her  head,  the  better 
'o  hide  it,  I  fancied. 

1!  Across  the  pommel  of  her  saddle  were  slung  two  leath- 
,;rn  mail  pouches,  with  your  Uncle  Samuel's  initials  promi- 
lent  thereon. 

The  young  giant  was  talking  in  a  low  tone,  very  ear- 
lestly.  I  caught  no  word  of  what  passed  between  them, 
jior  wished  to.  But  I  saw  that  a  hand  rested  over  hers, 
jind  that  she  shook  her  head  once,  in  gentle  negative. 

Neither  noticed  me,  and  I  rode  on. 

I  began  to  wonder  when  I  should  reach  this  Roan's. 
]50  far  I  had  passed  but  few  evidences  of  human  beings 
I— three  or  four  shabby  cabins,  in  the  whole  afternoon's 
"ide,  with  slatternly  women  within,  who  came  to  the 
fence,  leaning  over  to  watch  me  pass. 
:  Some  of  them  smoked  corncobs  with  evident  comfort. 

The  men  folks  were  not  about,  it  appeared.  Only  the 
ivomen,  and  the  porcine  and  inevitable  canine  lords  of  the 
jroadway. 

,  But  of  Roan's  I  saw  no  signs.  The  road  now  wound 
Silong  wooded  rises,  and  the  contour  of  the  valley  had 
phanged. 

Before  me  a  mountain,  higher  than  the  others,  reared 
a  sunlit  crest  into  a  darkling  sky ;  and  this  I  hoped  was 
I'Roan  Mountain. 

]  _  And  now  my  giant  came  on  again,  overtaking  me,  and 
!|riding  past  without  greeting,  urging  his  horse  to  great 
ispeed,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  as  he  whirled  past, 
Iiand  wondered  what  devils  were  torturing  him  to  set  that 
.angry  line, between  his  brows,  that  ugly,  determined  look 
about  his  mouth,  that  wild  light  in  his  eyes. 

This  was  in  dim  twilight.  He  vanished  quickly  between 
ijthe  banks  of  laurel  and  rhododendron  that  screened  the 
iroad  before  me,  and  I  heard  his  horse's  hoofs  splashing 
in  water.   Wherefrom  I  judged  a  ford  was  ahead. 

And  then  a  rifle  shot  cracked  suddenly,  and  I  heard  the 


shrill,  pitiful  scream  of  a  stricken  horse.  Thereupon 
more  shots  rang  out,  and  I  dashed  forward,  regardless  of 
consequenc 

CHAPTER  VII. 

LANG  m'cOMB. 

Once  at  the  farther  side  of  that  screen  of  bush,  I 
reined  my  horse  in  upon  his  haunches. 

We  stood  upon  the  top  of  a  rise,  looking  down  into  a 
little  vale,  through  which  wandered  the  creek.  About  us, 
the  forest  was  somewhat  thick,  the  light  dimmer,  d.nd 
shadows  more  dense  in  consequence. 

Across  this  stream  a  bridge  spanned — a  rude  thing  of 
rough-hewn  logs,  but  little  used,  I  fancied,  from  the  fact 
that  the  waters  were  so  low  that  a  well-defined  ford, 
paved  with  bright  pebbles,  glimmered  through  them. 

The  road,  too,  was  more  well  worn  where  it  led  down 
to  the  ford. 

Upon  the  bridge,  however,  now  two  men  sat  on  horse- 
back, while  a  little  back,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  a 
third  stood. 

All  three  were  armed  with  Winchesters,  and  all  three 
were  using  their  rifles  steadily.  Little  flashes  of  scarlet- 
bellied  flame  sprang  rapidly  from  the  smoking  muzzles, 
and  the  wood  resounded  with  the  rattle  of  gun  play  and 
the  swish  of  flying  bullets  that  ricochetted  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or,  from  protruding  rocks,  and  spent 
their  flights  in  the  forest's  depths. 

Now  and  again  a  bullet  would  strike  near  at  hand  with 
a  dull  crash  as  it  bored  into  a  tree  trunk,  and,  now  look- 
ing down,  I  saw  that  at  which  these"  three  were  firing. 

In  the  creek,  fallen  across  the  ford,  lay  a  horse;  his 
head  had  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  his  nostrils  were  under 
water;  I  knew  from  that  that  he  was  dead. 

Near  the  animal  a  huge  sycamore  had  been  uprooted  by 
some  mountain  storm,  and  now  lay  with  its  tangle  of 
gnarled  roots  resting  on  the  river  bed. 

Behind  them  a  dark  figure  crouched,  revolver  gleaming 
in  hand,  and  as  occasion  presented,  fired  at  one  or  another 
of  his  three  antagonists.   But  with  little  or  no  effect. 

The  failing  light  made  aiming  difficult,  I  know;  but, 
for  all  thsit,  I  think  that  this  man  behind  the  sycamore 
root  had  little  time  more  to  live,  with  three  assassins 
concentrating  a  fire  upon  him  at  such  short  range,  when 
I  came  upon  the  scene. 

The  manifest  unfairness  displayed  made  my  blood  tingle 
with  shame  ere  it  simmered  with  rage;  and,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  merit  for  either  side  the  quarrel  had 
which  had  brought  this  attack  about,  my  sympathies  were 
instantly  on  the  lone  fighter's  side. 

From  my  coign  of  vantage,  on  a  height  superior  to 
them  all,  I  saw  all  this  as  I  brought  out  my  weapon.  And 
now  I  saw  the  third  man,  on  the  opposite  shore,  dodging 
from  tree  to  tr^e  down  the  bank,  to  gain  a  better  aim  at 
his  prey. 

None  of  them,  absorbed  as  they  were  with  their  foul 
play,  had  even  seen  or  heard  me  approaching.  I  gathered 
this  from  the  yell  of  surprise  that  arose  when  I  fired  at 
the  third  man. 

I  winged  him — a  purely  chance  shot,  for  which  I  want 
no  credit — and  saw  him  fall,  then  arise  painfully,  and 
limp  back  toward  the  road. 

Upon  the  instant  that  cry  of  astonishment  arose,  and 
then  one  of  the  holders  of  the  bridge— the  man  nearest 
me— swung  his  Winchester  to  bear  upon  me. 
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I  fired  again,  hitting  nothing,  coincident  with  his  shot, 
which  fanned  my  face  with  its  quick,  cool,  terrible  breathe 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  for  my  revolver  had  no 
chance,  for  accuracy  of  carriage,  with  the  rifle ;  and  I  saw 
myself  wounded,  at  least,  when  the  man  behind  the  syca- 
more came  to  my  aid.  His  shot — a  chance  one,  too — 
struck  my  opponent  in  the  arm,  and  he  dropped  his 
weapon,  cursing. 

Upon  the  one  remaining  man  I  now  fired,  and  he,  call- 
ing to  the  others,  turned  swiftly  and  fled,  with  his  com- 
panions pounding  at  his  heels ;  for  now  the  farthest  man, 
^vhom  I  had  shot,  had  brought  his  horse  forth  from  the 
brush  and  mounted. 

Their  flying  hoofbeats  rang  a  mad  tune  down  the  road, 
uizn  suddenly  swerved,  and  died  softly  in  the  distance. 

"They've  took  the  crossroads  to  Badalia,"  I  heard  a 
\olce  comment  pleasantly  at  my  elbow. 

Automatically  ejecting  the  empty  cartridges  from  my 
rcAolver,  and  reloading,  I  looked  down  into  the  smiling 
cA  Cs  of  the  young  giant. 

He  was  dripping  wet  from  liis  ducking,  but  seemed 
otherwise  unhurt. 

"Badalia?"  I  repeated  dazedly.  For  events  had  come 
so  swiftly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  past  ten  minutes  that 
I  was  not  yet  master  of  myself. 

"Yes.  Them  Wades  mostly  all  comes  from  'round 
Badalia  way.    Thet's  over  yon." 

He  swept  a  hand  toward  the  southerly  spur,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  valley,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Thank  ye,  Mr.  Trent,"  he  said.  "Ye  sho'ly  saved  my 
life.   I  won't  fergit  hit,  nuther." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  replied,  painfully  conscious  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  words.   "Don't  say  any  more  " 

"Oh,  I  ain't  gwine  to,"  he  interrupted  cheerfully.  "Only 
I  won't  fergit.  My  name's  Lang  McComb,  and  I  live  in 
Roan's.    Ye'll  see  more  of  me." 

"Why  did  they  run  awgy?"  I  asked,  constrained  by  the 
sense  of  his  gratitude,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. 

He  chuckled  deeply. 

"Reckon  they  hed  enough,"  he  said  mirthfully.  "Ye 
kinder  skeered  'em." 

Taking  my  bridle  rein,  he  now  led  the  horse  down  the 
slope,  and  over  the  bridge,  possessing  himself  of  the  fallen 
and  abandoned  Winchester  as  we  passed  it. 

"Hit's  a  shore  good  gun,"  he  commented,  patting  it  with 
appreciation.   "Youell,  I  reckon,  will  miss  hit." 

"Why  did  they  attack  you?" 

"Wanted  to  kill  me." 

"Why?"  I  pressed  the  question.  He  had  drawn  into 
his  shell,  suddenly  cautious. 

"Trouble  atween  us,  stranger.  Youells  can  hit  a  feud. 
Hit's  a  family  trouble  mostly." 

"May  I  ask,  do  you  people  generally  fight  from  am- 
bush?  They  ambushed  you,  didn't  they?" 

"I  reckon  they  did.  They'd  been  layin'  for  me  for 
a  long  spell.  No,  sir ;  the  McCombs  don't  do  no  fightin' 
from  ambush.  Them  Wade  whelps" — he  used  a  more 
bitter  word — "does  all  the  dirty  work  in  this  hyeh  trou- 
ble." 

I  sat  silent  upon  my  horse  as  we  plodded  on  through 
the  night,  revolving  what  I  had  heard  in  my  mind.  The 
FZentucky  feud  I  had  hitherto  believed  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
it  was  terribly  real  to  me  now. 

"That's  why  they-all  is  winnin',"  he  drawled,  after  a 
short  silence.    "They  ain't  so  many  McCombs  as  they^ 


uster  be,  but  the  Wades  is  thrivin'.   Shootin'  from  ambus 

agrees  with  that  breed  o'  cattle   But  hit  won't  long 

he  added,  with  savage  emphasis. 

I  waited  before  interjecting  my  next  question. 

'Would  you  mind  telling  me,"  I  said,  "when  this  troi 
ble  started,  and  why?" 

In  the  darkness  I  felt  his  eyes  upon  me,  reading  the  pu- 
pose  with  which  I  made  this  inquiry.  Then,  with  a  she 
laugh :  j 

"Since  my  gran'pappy's  time,"  he  said.  "I  don't  kno 
exactly  what  started  hit,  but  I  reckon  my  gran'pappy  she 
his  gran'pappy's  hound  pup.  And  then  he  shot  at  rv. 
gran'pappy,  and  the  trouble  begun." 

And  of  such  trivial  differences,  I  found,  was  the  h( 
ginning  of  the  most  bloody  feuds  which  have  disgrace; 
the  name  of  the  Kentucky  mountaineer.  He  is  a  passigi 
ate  creature,  brooking  no  insults  or  slights;  and  in  tb 
Cumberlands  the  value  of  a  man's  life  is  a  slight,  a  ver 
slight,  thing. 

For  some  time  we  had  been  passing  through  fielc 
more  cultivated  than  those  behind  us.  And  now,  prefa( 
ing  his  remark  with  the  information  that  we  had  reaches 
Roan's,  Lang  McComb  stopped  the  horse,  and  said,  wit 
a  mixture  of  shyness  and  earnestness : 

"Mr.  Trent,  ye  have  been  powerful  good  to  me  thi 
day,  suh ;  kin  ye  do  one  more  favor  to  me,  suh  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  I  can.    What  is  it?" 

"Don't  say  nothin'  at  Roan's — or  to  any  one,  for  the 
matter — about  seein'  me  down  the  road  there  with  'Beth? 

"With  who?"  ■  ■  _  \ 

"  'Beth  Roan,  suh — Elizabeth,  her  name  rightly  is." 

"Certainly  not,"  I  agreed.    "But  " 

He  anticipated  this  question. 

"Ye  won't  say  nothin',"  he  concluded,  "but  Fll-tell  ye 

Fm  right  smart  sweet  on  'Beth,  en  " 

Here  he  stopped. 

"Yon's  Roan's,"  he  said.  "Ride  in,  en  don't  say  noth 
in'  to  nobody  about  meetin'  me  in  that  scrap.  Chance 
are  that  Ed  Wade  nor  Youell  didn't  neither  on  'em  se 
ye  to  know  ye  again,  en  ye'll  be  all  right  ef  they  didn'1 
Ye  can't  miss  Quake's.  Thar's  a  sign  on  the  door.  Gooi 
night,  en — en  thank  ye  again,  suh.  Ye  can  tell  Quake 
if  ye  feels  like  hit;  he  won't  tell." 

With  this  he  faded  into  the  night,  and  I  found  mysel 
at  the  end  of  my  strange  journey. 

Of  my  reception  by  the  storekeeper  I  shall  have  some 
what  to  say  further  on  in  m.y  narrative.  But  that  night 
after  I  had  eaten  and  washed,  as  we  talked,  smoking,  be 
fore  a  hickory  fire  in  his  "settin'  room,"  I  told  him  of  th' 
afternoon's  adventure. 

Fie  arose,  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  shaking  hi 
head  argumentatively. 

"I'll  tell  ye  now,"  he  said  at  length,  "ye  has  certainh 
made  a  right  bad  start  on  yo'  bird  huntin'.  Ef  Ed  Wad 
finds  ye  out,  he'll  sho'ly  make  hit  hot  f  er  ye." 

Upon  consideration,  I  felt  inclined  to  agree  with  hin 
— that  I  had  made  a  bad  start  in  my  "bird  huntin'."  ^ 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Tom  had  been  kept  in  at  school  for  talking  out  loud 
"Why  did  you  do  it,  Tom  ?"  asked  his  mamma.  "Didn' 

you  know  it  was  against  the  rules?" 

"No,"  said  Tom.  "Teacher  only  said  I  mustn't  whisper 

and  I  didn't." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CRIME  AT  THE  OPERA  HOUSE. 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  in  one  of  the  boxes  at 
le  opera  house-  It  happened  in  the  midst  of  the  second 
ct. 

A  beautiful  woman  was  the  occupant  of  the  box.  So 
eautiful  was  she  that  hundreds  of  eyes  and  opera  glasses 
ad  been  turned  in  her  direction  ever  since  she  made  her 
ntrance,  soon  after  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act  of 
le  play. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  the  performance  a 
udden  and  thrilling  scream  issued  from  the  woman's 
ps,  it  electrified  the  entire  audience,  and,  indeed,  the 
ctors  on  the  stage,  as  well. 

People  leaped  to  their  feet  and  started  forward.  Ush- 
rs  paused  for  an  instant,  as  though  momentarily  bereft 
f  the  power  to  move,  and  then  rushed  in  the  direction  of 
iie  box  with  all  possible  speed. 

All  that  anybody  heard  was  that  one  frightful  scream 
f  agony.  It  seemed  to  ring,'  with  accents  of  terror,  on 
/ery  ear  in  that  vast  audience.  It  was  a  cry  of  horror, 
f  pain,  of  fright. 

Those  who  turned,  when  the  cry  rang  out  over  the 
,lenee  of  the  crowded  house,  saw  the  woman  who  ut- 
:red  it  leap  to  her  feet  and  then  fall  back  again  in  the 
px. 

Nick  Carter  and  the  police  superintendent,  who  was 
ith  him,  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  An 
sher  opened  the  door  of  the  box  and  entered.  The 
ay  stopped  as  though  that  also  held  its  breath,  while 
1  waited  to  know  the  cause  of  that  cry. 

The  usher  who  entered  the  box  came  out  again  almost 
'.stantly. 
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His  face  was  white  and  terror-stricken. 

"She  is  dead,"  he  said  to  the  superintendent,  who  met 
him  at  the  door. 

In  a  moment  everybody  in  the  house  knew  that  the 
woman  who  had  uttered  the  cry  was  dead ;  and  almost 
as  quickly  they  learned  that  she  had  been  killed  by  the  stab 
of  some  kind  of  weapon. 

The  curtain  was  rung  down.  Doctors  were  summoned 
from  the  audience,  and  several  quickly  responded. 

As  Nick  Carter  and  the  superintendent  entered  the  box 
the  latter  said : 

"I  did  not  anticipate  thj.^,  but  I  am  glad  you  are  with 
me.  This  is  rather  an  oad  thing  to  happen  in  the  midst 
of  a  performance  at  the  opera  house;  eh?" 

"Yes;  but  not  altogether  unexepected,"  said  Nick. 
"Eh?" 

"I  have  had  my  eye  on  this  box  ever  since  that  poor 
woman  entered  it." 

"Ah !  Well,  we  will  talk  more  about  that  later  on." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  search 
that  they  made  in  the  fatal  box.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
an  hour  afterward  the  two  officers  left  the  theater  to- 
gether, and  made  their  way  in  the  direction  of  Nick 
Carter's  residence,  that  being  the  nearest  place  where 
they  could  talk  without  fear  of  being  interrupted. 

Once  seated  in  comparative  comfort  in  the  detective's 
studio,  the  all-absorbing  subject  was  immediately  re- 
ferred to. 

It  was  Nick  Carter  who  began  the  conversation,  and  by 
a  question  that  at  first  seemed  to  be  totally  irrelevant. 
"Do  you  remember  Doctor  Quartz?"  he  asked. 
*T  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  police  officer  on  the 
continent  who  has  forgotten  him.    But  why?"  queried 
the  superintendent. 

"To  that  man  who  gave  us  so  much  trouble,  and  who 
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does  not  even  now  seem  to  rest  easy  in  his  grave,  is  due 
the  crime  that  we  witnessed  to-night,  and  the  mysteries 
that  I  have  just  fathomed  in  Massachusetts." 

"Isn't  that  putting  the  case  rather  strong,  Nick?" 

"None  too  strong,  beHeve  me." 

'"But  Quartz  has  been  dead  several  years." 

"True;  and  we  had  a  suggestion  of  the  legacies  he 
could  leave  behind  him.    This  is  only  one  more." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  explain." 

"I  can  only  say  this." 

"Well?" 

"This  afternoon  I  was  in  my  office,  when  Patsy  brought 
me  a  card  which  bore  the  name  of  Countess  Zica." 

"Ah !  So  she  called  upon  you  before  she  went  to  the 
theater  to  be  killed." 

"Precisely." 

"Well?" 

"She  threw  aside  her  veil  as  I  entered  the  room,  and 
in  about  the  most  musical  voice  that  I  ever  heard  she 
said : 

"  'I  am  to  occupy  box  A,  at  the  Opera  House,  to- 
night. I  have  promised  to  receive  a  stranger  in  that  box 
during  the  performance.  I  do  it  much  against  my  will, 
but  because '  this  stranger  is  in  possession  of  a  family 
secret  that  I  must  purchase.' 

"'Ah!    Blackmail,'  I  said. 

"  'I  have  not  the  time  to  tell  you  the  story  now,'  she 
replied,  rising,  'but  if  you  will  be  at  the  theater,  and  will 
do  as  I  desire — that  is,  if  you  will  watch  that  stranger, 
learn  where  he  goes,  who  he  is,  and,  in  fact,  all  about  him 
— tomorrow  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life.  I  will  pay 
you  for  your  trouble,  and  I  will  thank  you  as  only  a 
woman  who  is  comparatively  friendless  can.  Will  you  do 
this  for  me  ?" 

"I  promised,  and  she  took  her  departure." 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
dead-and-gone  Doctor  Quartz?" 

"When  the  Countess  Zica  left  the  house  she  dropped 
her  cardcase.  I  did  not  discover  the  fact  until  she  was 
gone.  When  I  picked  it  up,  a  scrap  of  paper  dropped 
from  it,  and,  upon  examining  this,  I  saw  the  name  of 
Doctor  Ouart'z  written  upon  it." 

"Ah!"~ 

"Naturally,  I  read  further.'' 
"Certainly." 

"Bear  in  mind  that  it  was  only  a  portion  of  a  letter ; 
a  piece  that  she  had  torn  off,  presumably,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of  it,  for  I 
found  such  a  memorandum  there." 

"Ah!" 

"Here  it  is.  Read  it  for  yourself." 

The  detective  handed  the  paper  referred  to  to  the 
superintendent,  who  took  it,  and  knit  his  brows  in  per- 
plexity over  the  puzzling  document. 

It  was  a  narrow  strip  torn  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
pages  of  a  letter,  and  it  read  as  follows : 

"•  ~  of  Doctor  Quartz.    It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 

remind  you  of  all  that  implies,  for  you  remember  him 
quite  as  well  as  others.  Now  that  you  know  who  I  am, 
and  that  you  know  that  I  know  who  you  are,  let  there 
be  no  more  beating  about  the  bush  in  the  matters  that  in- 
terest us.  I  know  that  you  are  going  to  the  opera  to- 
night, and  I  know  the  box — — " 

That  was  all,  but  the  few  words  suggested  a  world'  of 
facts  which  could  as  yet  be  only  guessed  at. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ASCRAPOFPAPER. 

"Humph!"  said  the  superintendent,  when  he  had  fir 
ished  reading  the  scrap  of  paper.    "There  does  not  seei 
to  be  much  in  that  bit  of  paper,  and  yet  it  suggests" 
great  deal," 

"You're  right,  chief;  it  does.",  , 

"I  think,  though,  that  we  will  deal  directly  with  thi 
murder  now." 

"Yes."  , 

"Begin  where  you  left  off,  please.    What  did  you  se 
when  we  reached  the  opera  house,  for  I  must  confess 
noticed  nothing?" 

"I  saw  the  countess  enter  her  box,  and,  much  as 
dislike  to  admit  it,  that  is  all  that  I  did  see." 

"Eh?   Didn't  you  see  the  stranger?"  i 

"No." 

"Did  no  one  enter  her  box  while  you  were  watchingi 

"Somebody  must  have  entered  it,  but  the  fact  remaij 
that  I  saw  no  one."  i 

"And  yet  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  that  yd 
were  not  watching  the  box  all  of  the  time,  if  you  one 
suspected  it." 

Nick  Carter  smiled. 

"We  are  none  of  us  infallible,"'  he  said,  "and  I  leas 
deserve  such  a  reputation  after  what  has  occurred  ts 
night." 

"Why?" 

"At  the  very  moment  when  the  crime  occurred  I  wa: 
looking  in  another  direction." 
"Ah !" 

"Some  one  behind  me  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  an( 
whispered  my  name  in  my  ear  just  at  the  right  mom^n 
to  draw  my  attention  from  the  box." 

"Indeed !" 

"So,  you  see,  the  whole  thing  was  planned  in  a  mos 
deliberate  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  countes 
was  watched  when  she  called  at  my  house  in  the  after 
noon,  and  that  the  people  who  were  interested  in  wha 
has  taken  place  knew  that  I  was  there,  and  took  tha 
means  of  distracting  my  attention  at  the  proper  mp 
ment." 

"Humph !" 

"What  do  you  ^hink  of  it?" 

"I  think  that  the  whole  thing  is  worthy  of  Docto 
Quartz  himself." 
"So  do  1." 

"If  he  were  alive — he  is  not,  but  his  nephew  and  niea 
are." 

"Ah !    I  understand  now." 
"But  to  return  to  the  crime." 

"Yes."  _  ' 

"The  countess  was  stabbed  in  the  back  while  she  wai 
looking  at  the  stage,  and  the  probability  is  that  she  di( 
not  herself  know  that  there  was  another  person  in  thi 
box  at  the  time."  ' 
"The  murderer  left  not  the  slightest  clew  that  we  car 
find.    All  that  we  know  is  that  somebody  entered  the  boji 
of  the  Countess  Zica  and  killed  her,  while  not  a  trace  o 
the  identity  of  that  individual  remains."  j 
"Yes,  one  trace:    This  letter." 
"True;  but  that  does  not  amount  to  much."  1 
''No;  and  yet  it  is  a  clew."  ' 
"It  may  be  used  for  what  it  is  worth.    It  may  amoun 
to  something,  and  it  may  not." 
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t^'Time  will  tell  that." 

j  "I  cannot  see  how  it  is  that  a  person  could  enter  and 
lave  a  box  at  the  opera  house,  a  box  in  which  a  beauti- 
lil  woman  is  seated,  commit  a  crime,  and  yet  be  seen  by 
ab'ody." 

"And  yet  we  know  that  it  was  done." 
"No;  I  do  not  beheve  that  it  was  done." 
"Eh?" 

j  "No.   Somebody  knew  that  the  murderer  was  in  there, 
itomebody  knew  when  he  entered  and  when  he  left.  The 
ling  is  to  find  that  somebody." 
"Exactly." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  this  countess,  Nick?" 
"Very  little." 

"  'Very  little'  is  all  that  anybody  knows  about  her.  All 
jat  I  have  ever  heard  of  her  is  that  she  is  or  was  an  ad- 
jnturess,  who  spent  most  of  her  time  at  the  gambling  re- 
)rts  of  Europe,  and  that  about  two  years  ago  she  mar- 
ed  an  Austrian  count.  She  has  lived  very  quietly  since 
lat  time,  and  almost  nothing  was  heard  of  her  until  she 
Dpeared  in  this  city  a  month  ago." 

"Her  room  at  the  hotel,  her  baggage,  and,  in  short,  all 
:r  effects  should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized  " 

"I  attended  to  that  before  we  left  the  theater  to-night. 

othing  will  be  molested  until  we  have  a  chance  to  look 

over." 

"Goodr 

The  superintendent  left  soon  after>  and  some  fifteen 
inutes  later  Chick  Carter,  Nick's  principal  assistant,  en- 
iied  the  room,  where  the  detective  was  still  engaged  in 
inking  over  the  problem  of  the  night. 
"Well,  Chick,"  he  -^lid,  when  his  assistant  entered  the 
pom,  "is  there  any  news  from  Boston?" 
"None.   The  police  have  found  nothing  further." 
"Have  you  heard  about  the  crime  at  the  opera  house 
-night?    A  woman  was  murdered  in  one  of  the  private 
)xes." 

"Who  did  it?" 

j  "That  is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  know." 
"Eb?    Didn't  anybody  see  it  done?" 
j  "Everybody  saw  it,  I  think." 

"Then  it  ought  to  be  simple  enough  to  find  the  party 
ho  did  it." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  way  it  looks ;  but  the  puzzling  thing 
)out  it  is  that  nobody  saw  the  murderer." 
"How  was  the  woman  killed?" 
"She  was  stabbed." 
"With  what?" 

I  "With  a  little  weapon  that  is  so  delicate  that  it  suggests 
at  it  was  once  used  for  a  crochet  needle,  and  that  the 
)ok  was  afterward  ground  down  to  a  point  for  its  pres- 
jit  use." 

"She  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  I  suppose?" 
"Why  do  you  suppose  that?" 

;  "Simply  because  that  while  the  crime  itself  was  seen, 

)body  saw  the  criminal." 

"Exactly." 

"And  the  box  must  have  been  on  the  second  tier." 
"Why?" 

"Because  nobody  could  have  entered  a  box  on  the  first 
tr  and  have  crept  up  behind  the  occupant  of  the  box 
ithout  having  been  seen  by  somebody  in  the  audience." 

"Excellent,  Chick.  Yes,  the  box  was  on  the  second 
ir." 

"And  the  woman  was  alone  iiji  the  box?" 
"Sure." 
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'Who  was  she?" 
"The  Countess  Zica." 
"Ah !" 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  I  just  found  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  door- 
step, or,  rather,  near  it,  which  bears  her  name." 
'-'Indeed!    Let  me  see  it." 

Nick  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  scrap  that  Chick  had 
found  was  the  balance  of  the  sheet  from  which  the  other 
part,  that  had  already  claimed  his  attention,  had  been 
torn. 

She  had  evidently  made  the  memorandum  just  before 
she  entered  the  detective's  house,  and  had  dropped  the 
other  half  of  the  page  near  the  doorstep. 

Nick  read  it  eagerly,  for  it  continued  on  from  the  last 
word  that  had  been  on  the  scrap  that  he  and  the  super- 
intendent had  already  examined: 

"  which  you  have  taken.    I  will  be  there  to  see  you 

some  time  during  the  third  act ;  so,  if  you  will  receive  me 
and  give  me  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  as  I  want  to  talk,  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  be  the  best  course  for  all  con- 
cerned. I  warn  you  that  this  will  be  the  last  effort  that  I 
shall  make.  Frank." 


CHAPTER  in. 

CONFLICTING  CLEWS. 

After  reading  the  paper,  Nick  became  so  lost  in  medi- 
tation that  Chick  grew  impatient. 

"Well,"  he  said  presently.  "Does  that  bit  of  paper 
that  I  found  tell  you  anything?" 

"Yes,  and  no." 

"Humph !" 

"It  tells  me  something,  and  it  takes  away  something 
that  I  thought  I  knew  before." 
"Ah !" 

"Here  is  the  piece  that  goes  with  it.  You  see  under- 
neath the  signature  of  the  piece  that  you  found  is  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Countess  Zica." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  the  countess  was  here  herself  this  afternoon, 
and  while  here  she  dropped  the  scrap  that  I  now  show 
you.'' 

Chick  read  them  through  together. 

"Well?"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished. 

"She  told  me  that  she  expected  a  call  in  her  box  from 
a  stranger,"  said  Nick.  "This  fellow  does  not  sign  him- 
self as  though  he  was  unknown  to  the  countess." 

"True." 

"He  also  says  that  he  will  present  himself  during  the 
third  act.  Now,  the  crime  was  committed  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  act." 

"He  changed  his  plans,  for  some  reason,  and  called 
earlier,"  suggested  Chick. 

"That  is  just  the  point.    I  don't  think  so." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  believe  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  note  is  the 
one  who  committed  the  crime." 
"Why?" 

"I  don't  know  why.  It  is  an  impression  that  I  cannot 
get  away  from.  There  is  a  deep  game  of  plots  here 
somewhere,  and  you  and  I  are  going  to  take  a  hand 
in  it." 

"Good!" 

"We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  this  note,  of  v/hich 
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wc  have  only  a  .-.crap,  was  written  to-day.    It  might  have 
referred  to  another  evening.    In  fact,  the  manner  in 
which  she  used  it  for  the  purposes  of  a  memorandum, 
suggests  that  the  note  had  heen  in  her  pocket  some  time,  - 
rather  than  that  it  was  just  received." 

"True.    What  was  the  memorandum  that  she  made?" 

"You-  will  find  it  on  the  back  of  the  scrap  that  I  handed 
you." 

Chick  turned  the  scrap  over,  and  glanced  at  the  writing. 
"My  pearl  necklace  with  the  diamond  cross,"  was  all 
that  it  said. 

"Why,"  said  Chick,  raising  his  head,  "should  she  have 
paused  just  outside  of  your  door  to  make  such  a  memo- 
randum as  that?" 

"You  tell." 

"I  think  I  can  guess.  Listen :  I  believe  you  said  that 
the  note  was  found  in  her  cardcase,"  continued  the  as- 
sistant, after  a  pause. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind,"  was  the 
quick  reply. 

"No?" 

"I  simply  said  that  she  dropped  the  note." 

"Well,  let  us  say,  for  argument,  that  she  did  drop  it 
from  her  cardcase."" 

"Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did,  Chick." 

"Good !  It  supports  the  argument  that  I  was  about  to 
make." 

"What  was  that?" 

"Simply  that  she  was  a  woman  who,  having  a  sudden 
idea,  was  in  the  habit  of  malting  a  memorandum  of  the 
fact  and  placing  it  where  she  was  sure  to  find  it." 

"What  of  that?" 

"Did  you  happen  to  notice  if  she  wore  such  a  necklace 
to-night?"  asked  the  younger  detective. 
"I  am  certain  that  she  did  not." 

"At  all  events,  the  memorandum,  of  itself,  means  noth- 
ing. The  fact  that  it  was  put  in  the  cardcase  by  her 
suggests  that  it  could  have  meant  nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  matter  to  her." 

"Good !  And  that  very  fact  is  a  support  to  your  state- 
ment," declared  Nick. 

"How  so?" 

"Why,  she  made  the  memorandum  in  order  that  she 
would  not  forget  that,  for  some  reason  not  stated,  she 
was  to  wear  her  pearl  necklace  and  diamond  cross  at  the 
theater  to-night." 

"Precisely." 

"She  did  not  wear  the  cross?" 
"No."  _ 

"And  simply  because  she  lost  the  memorandum  which 
was  to  remind  her  of  it." 
"That's  so." 

"All  this  is  unimportant,  as  compared  with  the  greater 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  woman  would  tear 
up  a  letter  that  she  had  just  received  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  unimportant  item  of  that  kind." 

"Perhaps  not." 

"Furthernjore,  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  would  not 
use  the  very  letter  about  which  she  came  here  to  consult 
me." 

"That  is  the  best  argument  yet." 

"That  letter.  Chick,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime." 
"What,  then,  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  name  of 
Doctor  Quartz?" 

"You  noticed  that,  did  vou?" 
"Certainly." 


"Well,  I  confess  that  that  puzzles  me." 

"For  the  moment  only,  eh?" 

"For  the  moment,  anyhow." 

"I  suppose  you  have  already  exhausted  every  means 
inquiry  that  could  be  had  at  the  theater." 

"I  have  made  no  inquiries  at  all,  Chick.  I  did  nothi 
except  to  examine  the  general  appearance  of  the  box 
which  the  crime  took  place." 

"Ah !" 

"The  police  are  attending  to  all  that." 

Chick  remained  silent  for  some  time,  while  N 
watched  him  with  a  suspicion  of  pride  in  his  kindly  e] 
for  this  assistant  of  his  was  almost  as  keen  as  his  ch 
who  was  fond  of  leading  him  on  to  make  important 
ductions  from  trivial  facts. 

Presently  the  younger  man  broke  the  silence. 

"Summing  up,"  he  said,  "all  that  we  know  now  is  t 
the  Countess  Zica  was  murdered  at  the  theater  to-nij 
by  some  person  who  is  unknown ;  that  she  was-  killed 
a  stab  inflicted  by  a  weapon  which  had  evidently  b 
prepared  for  that  very  occasion ;  that  the  crime  was  v 
carefully  premeditated,  and  that  it  was  consummated  ^^ 
remarkable  coolness  and  precision.  Therefore  it 
lows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  her  death  was  v 
greatly  to  be  desired  by  somebody.    Now,  why?" 

"For  gain,  perhaps,"  suggested  Nick. 

"Therefore  "  Chick  began,  then  hesitated. 

"The  deduction  is  easy,"  Nick  finished. 

"Suppose,"  said  Chick,  "for  a  moment,  we  accept  a 
fact  the  idea  that  y6u  now  have  that  the  scraps  of  pa' 
picked  up  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  crime." 

"Well?" 

"If  that  is  the  case,  what  has  been  meant  by  the  m 
tion  of  the  name  of  Doctor  Quartz?" 

"Who  can  tell?" 

"Who  is  this  man  who  writes  so  familiarly  of  that  d 
villain,  and  who  was  this  woman  whom  he  so  coolly 
cused  of  having  known  him?" 

"Another  riddle.  Chick." 

"Well,  I  won't  try  tp  solve  it  now.  It's  nearly  th 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  think  that  I  will  turn 
Have  you  any  orders  for  me,  before  I  say  good  nigh 

"No." 

"Shall  you  want  me  in  the  morning?" 
"No." 

"At  what  time  shall  I  report  to  you  to-morrow?". 
"Not  at  all,  if  you  have  something  else  on  hand." 
"I  would  like  to  be  absent  about  twenty-four  hours 
you  have  no  objections." 
"All  right." 

"You  will  be  so  absorbed  with  this  case  that  you  \ 
not  miss  me." 
"I  presume  so." 
"Well,  good  night!" 
"Good  night!" 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CLEVER  STRATAGEM. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  the  remarkable  crime  at 
opera  house,  there  was  a  little  group  of  those  curios 
seekers  who  always  gravitate  in  the  direction  of  a  cri 
or  a  scandal,  grouped  around  the  entrance  of  the  he 
where  the  countess  had  made  her  home  since  she  I 
been  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  morning  papers  had,  of  course,  contained  V( 
graphic  accounts  of  the  mitrder,  and  wherever  fact  t 
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not  been  evident  enough  to  carry  out  the  theories  which 
imagination  had  suggested,  the  inventive  faculties  of  re- 
porters had  filled  the  gap  completely. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
the  papers,  however,  for  some  of  the  reporters  had  really 
learned  more  than  the  detectives  and  the  officials  of  the 
theater  combined. 

One  paper  in  particular  had  contained  a  much  more 
complete  account  than  any  of  its  competitors,  for  it 
claimed  to  give  a  long  chapter  from  the  history  of  the 
murdered  woman.  It  contained,  moreover,  this  rather 
starthng  announcement: 

"Fate  did  not  descend  upon  the  head  of  the  countess 
without  a  warning  having  been  vouchsafed  her.  For 
nearly  four  years,  rumor  has  it,  she  has  been  followed 
everywhere  by  an  enemy  who  only  waited  a  fitting  op- 
portunity and  the  right  moment  to  take  her  life  as  he 
took  it  last  night." 

Further  down  in  the  same  article  was  the  following: 

"The  maid  who  has  served  the  countess  for  several 
years,  and  who  heretofore  has  always  accompanied  her 
almost  everywhere  that  she  went,  has  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, and  she  has  taken  with  her  all  the  valuable  jewels 
that  belonged  to  her  mistress.  She  is  said  to  have  left 
the  hotel  soon  after  the  countess  departed  for  the  theater, 
and,  if  the  police  are  only  smart  enough  to  find  her,  there 
is  Httle  doubt  that  she  can  give  valuable  information  re- 
garding this  dastardly  crime." 

Nick  Carter  had  read  all  that  the  different  papers  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  before  he  left  his  house  in  the 
morning. 

When  he  did  leave  it,  it  was  to  go  directly  to  the  hotel 
where  the  countess  had  lived. 

The  article  in  the  ne^yspaper  interested  him  particu- 
i'larly. 

He  believed  that  he  could  read  between  the  lines,  and 
that  there  were  suggestions  in  it  tending  to  prove  that  it 
had  been  fathered  by  some  one  who  knew  even  more,  if 
only  he  had  cared  to  state  alb  that  he  might  have  done. 

He  mingled  with  the  group  of  curious  ones  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  listening  intently  to  all  that  was  said,  but  volun- 
teering little  or  nothing  himself,  unless  it  was  to  draw 
out  some  further  information  that  could  not  be  secured 
without. 

Presently  he  detached  himself  from  the  group  and  en- 
tered the  hotel.  He  had  seen  the  superintendent  of  police 
enter,  and  he  followed. 

Nick's  disguise  was  that  of  a  man  of  fashion.  He  was 
dressed  in  simple  elegance,  and  he  walked  forward  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  a  right  there — or,  rather,  who  was 
in  a  mood  to  claim  such  a  right. 

Just  as  the  superintendent  was  about  to  enter  the  room 
which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  countess,  he 
■felt  a  light  touch  on  his  arm. 

He  turned,  with  a  frown,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be  in- 
terrupted at  such  a  time. 

There  were  several  persons  standing  near  who  seemed 
to  be  more  or  less  anxious  to  get  a  peep  into  the  room, 
and  they  glanced  curiously  at  Nick  when  they  saw  him 
approach  the  superintendent. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  detective,  "but  I  knew  the 
countess  very  well  in  life." 

"Oh,  did  you,  indeed?"  was  the  abrupt  reply.  But  as 
the  superintendent  spoke,  he  turned  his  piercing  eyes  on 


the  detective,  and,  in  that  one  swift  glance,  accomplished 
what  few  others  could  have  done — recognized  him. 

"Yes,"  replied  Nick.  "You  are  the  police  superin- 
tendent, are  you  not?" 

"Yes." 

"It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  val- 
uable information." 

"My  office  would  be  the  best  place  to  do  that,"  replied 
the  superintendent,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"As  you  say,  sir." 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  enter  here?" 

"Partly  curiosity,  partly  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
countess,  partly  desire  to  serve  you,  if  I  can." 

"Humph!  Well,  I  see  no  objections.  You  may  enter. 
Come !" 

They  moved  forward,  this  time  very  slowly,  and  as 
Nick  had  foreseen,  they  had  taker  only  a  few  steps,  when 
the  superintendent  was  again  accosted. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  a  voice;  "but  I  also  knew  the 
countess." 

Again  the  superintendent  turned,  but,  as  he  did  so,  he 
caught  the  flash  of  Nick's  eyes.  The  bait  had  been 
swallowed.  It  remained  to  be  seen  if  it  would  develop 
anything. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  asked  the  superintendent. 

"I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  also  be  allowed  the 
privilege  that  has  been  extended  to  this  gentleman." 

"There  is  no  objection.    Come  in,  if  you  want  to." 

Then  the  three  men  entered  the  room  together. 

Nick  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  stranger  with  all  the  out- 
ward curiosity  he  could  summon,  and  he  noticed  that  he 
was  regarded  with  the  same  interest  by  him. 

The  officials  of  the  department  had  already  been  busy, 
and  there  was  very  little  left  for  the  superintendent  or  a 
detective  to  do,  beyond  glancing  around  to  see  that  noth- 
ing had  been  overlooked. 

The  superintendent,  who  had  comprehended  the  de- 
tective's wish  from  the  first  moment  of  their  conversa- 
tion, paid  very  little  attention  to  the  objects  in  the  room, 
but  he  drew  the  two  men  aside,  and,  addressing  Nick, 
said : 

"You  say  that  you  knew  the  countess?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Nick. 

"  You  also  said  that  you  believed  that  you  could  aid  me 
in  finding  the  murderer." 

"Pardon  me;  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  that." 

"Well,  you  said  that  you  might  be  able  to  give  me  some 
valuable  information." 

"I  believe  I  did,  sir." 

"Well,  what  is  that  information?  I  am  hungry  for 
information  this  morning."  i 

Nick  glanced  at  the  stranger,  who  was  attentively 
listening  to  all  that  was  said,  as  though  he  hesitated  to 
speak  before  him. , 

"Oh,  you  need  not  hesitate,"  said  the  superintendent. 
"Since  you  both  claim  to  have  known  the  murdered 
woman,  perhaps  something  that  one  of  you  might  say 
will  suggest  something  to  the  other." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Nick. 

"Are  you  known  to  each  other,  gentlemen?"  asked  the 
superintendent. 

"No,"  replied  Nick,  before  the  other  could  speak.  Then 
he  went  on  rapidly : 

"The  information  that  I  have  to  give  is  embraced  in 
one  statement." 
"What  is  that?" 
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"The  countess  recently  permitted  me  to  read  a  letter 
that  she  had  received;  indeed,  she  honored  me  by  re- 
questing my  advice  on  the  subject  of  its  contents." 

"Ah!" 

"I  believe,  sir,  if  that  letter  can  be  found,  that  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  clew  in  your  hands." 

"Do  you  remember  the  contents  of  the  letter?" 

"Not  distinctly.  You  will  find  here" — and  as  he  spoke 
he  handed  a  folded  paper  to  the  superintendent — "all  that 
I  can  recall  of  it." 

"At  least,  we  may  be  able  to  find  the  person  who  wrote 
it,  and  ask  an  explanation  from  that  source — that  is,  if 
there  is  anything  in  it  that  is  worth  investigating." 

"There  was  only  the  given  name  signed,  sir,  and  that 
was  Frank." 

As  Nick  spoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  fully  upon  the  man 
who  had  followed  them  into  the  room,  and,  as  he  sus- 
pected, the  shot  told. 

"This  fellow  is  the  'Frank'  who  wrote  that  letter,  any- 
how," mused  the  detective,  "and  I  won't  lose  sight  of  him 
right  away." 

The  superintendent  opened  the  paper  that  Nick  had 
handed  to  him. 

It  was  perfectly  blank,  but  he  already  saw  what  Nick 
was  up  to. 

He  pretended  to  read  the  paper  with  great  care,  during 
which  time  Nick  narrowly  watched  the  stranger.  He 
could  already  see  that  the  man  wished  that  he  had  not 
been  so  foolish  as  to  enter  the  room ;  and  that  he  had  de- 
cided not  to  admit  that  he  was  the  man  referred  to  by 
Nick. 

Suddenly  the  superintendent  pretended  to  give  a  quick 
start. 

"Ah !"  he  said.  "This  is  interesting,  for  I  find  here  the 
name  of  an  old  criminal ;  one  whom  I  knew  well.  The 
name  of  Doctor  Quartz !  Ah  !  I  must  find  the  man  who 
wrote  this  letter!" 

Then  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  fix  them  on 
both  men  at  once. 

"Did  either  of  you  know  Doctor  Quartz?"  he  asked 
coldly. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THfe  HEIR  OF  DOCTOR  QUARTZ. 

"Not  I,  certainly,"  replied  Nick,  with  a  perfect  simu- 
lation of  surprise. 

The  other  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  the  superin- 
tendent, turning  to  him,  asked:  , 

"Did  you  know  him?" 

"I?    No,  I  never  heard  of  him  before." 

"Have  you  ever  heard  the  countess  speak  of  the  man 
who  signed  himself  Frank?" 

"Never." 

"Yet  you  say  that  you  knew  her  well." 
"Quite  well,  yes.    She  had  many  friends,  though, 
whom  I  never  met." 
"Naturally." 

"Here  is  my  card,  sir;  if  I  can  be  of  service  in  this 
matter,  I  will  be  glad  to  place  myself  under  your  orders." 

"Julian  Crawford,"  said  the  superintendent,  reading 
the  card  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  detective.  "Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  write  your  address  on  the  card,  Mr. 
Crawford?" 

"I  am  staying  at  the  Centropolis." 

"Very  good.    I  will  send  for  you  some  time  to-day. 


Now,  sir,"  turning  to  Nick,  "your  card  and  address,  if 
you  please." 

Nick  handed  the  superintendent  a  card  on  which  the 
other  could  see  that  something  was  engraved,  although  he 
could  not  read  it  at  that  distance. 

"Now,"  said  the  superintendent,  pocketing  the  two 
cards,  "I  will  excuse  both  of  you,  I  think,  from  further 
attendance  here.  I  will  want  to  see  you  both  again,  how-i 
ever,  and  that  very  soon.    Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

The  stranger  turned  and  left  the  room,  followed  closely 
by  the  detective. 

As  they  reached  the  corridor,  Nick  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  whisper  a  few  words  rapidly  in  the  ear  of  a 
young  bell  boy  who  was  loitering  near  the  door.  Then  he 
continued  on,  behind  the  man  who  had  given  his  name 
as  Crawford. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  entrance,  Crawford 
paused,  as  Nick  suspected  he  would  do,  and,  turning, 
said : 

"Shall  we  walk  down  the  street  together?    We  seem 
to  have  a  common  sympathy?" 
"Thank  you ;  yes." 

"I  don't  think  I  caught  your  name,  while  we  were  in 
the  room  upstairs." 

"No?  My  name  is  Nicholas.  I  live  at  the  Thorn- 
dyke." 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  heard  the  countess  speak 
of  you." 

"Probably  not.    I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  a  few  days  ago." 
"Then  you  were  old  friends?" 
"Very  old  friends." 

"May  I  ask,  if  you,  who  knew  her  so  well,  have  any 
suspicions  regarding  the  cause  of  this  strange  crime?" 

"I  certainly  have  suspicions,  sir,  but  I  hardly  feel  at 
liberty  to  tell  them  to  any  but  the  proper  authorities." 

"Still,  you  spoke  before  me  of  this  man  who  wrote  the 
letter.  What  was  his  name  ?  Oh !  I  remember ;  it  was 
Frank." 

"Yes,  that  was  it — Frank." 

"Did  the  countess  not  tell  you  what  the  other  name 
was  when  she  showed  you  the  letter?" 

Nick  smiled  into  Crawford's  face  with  a  geniality  that 
must  have  been  disarming,  as  he  replied,  slowly : 

"I  begin  to  believe  that  you,  also,  have  heard  of 
Frank." 

"Well,  to  be  candid,  I  have." 

"Good!    Do  you  know  him?" 

"No.    I  wish  I  did." 

"So  do  I.  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  ques- 
tion him." 

"What  would  you  say  if  you  had  the  chance  to  ques- 
tion him?" 

"I  would  tell  him,  first  of  all,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
he  is  the  murderer,  but  that  he  is  in  possession  of  in- 
formation that  would  lead  to  the  arrest  of  the  real 
criminal." 

"That  is  a  strong  statement  to  make.  It  would  make' 
him  an  accessory,  would  it  not?"  , 

"If  he  withholds  the  information  too  long,  it  might." 

"Why  are  you  so  sure  that  he  knows  anything?" 

"Simply  because  in  the  letter  he  used  the  name  of 
Doctor  Quartz  in  such  a  way  that — well,  let  me  say  sim- 
ply that  it  was  his  use  of  that  name." 

"I  might  say,  sir,"  said  the  stranger  slowly,  "that  I 
begin  to  suspect  that  you  did  not  tell  the  truth  when  yoUj; 
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said  to  the  superintendent  that  you  did  not  know  Doctor 
Quartz." 

"Then  there  would  be  a  pair  of  us." 
'    "Simply  that  you  lied,  also." 
-  "Sir!" 

"Sir  to  you !"     .  . 

"Is  it  your  intention  to  insult  me?" 

"If  you  choose  to  take  it  so,  yes,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

In  the  interest  that  both  felt  in  the  conversation,  they 
had  come  to  a  pause  on  the  street,  and  were  at  that  mo- 
ment standing  directly  in  front  of  the  Hoffman  House, 
on  Broadway.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  famous  hostelry 
was  thronged  with  politicians,  and  the  crowd  reached 
out  upon  the  street. 

"Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  Crawford,  as 
coolly  as  the  detective  had  spoken. 

"By  all  means." 

"You  " 

He  paused  suddenly,  and  turned  like  a  flash  to  look 
behind  him,  for  at  the  very  instant  a  woman's  voice  ut- 
tered in  his  ear  the  name: 

"Frank !    Frank !" 

When  he  turned,  however,  there  was  nbt  a  woman  in 
sight,  and,  remembering  himself  instantly,  he  orice  more 
faced  the  detective. 

His  fir^t  glance  was  one  of  inquiry,  to  see  if  his  com- 
panion had  noticed  the  incident,  and  the  mocking  smile 
on  the  detective's  face  assured  him  that  he  had. 

"So!"  he  said  coldly.   "This  is  a  trick,  I  perceive." 

"Yes,  and  a  very  good  one,  is  it  not?" 

"Then  you  are  not  what  you  seem." 

"No  more  than  you." 

"I  warn  you,  sir,  that  I  "will  not  stand  many  more  of 
your  insinuations." 

Nick  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  every  outward  evi- 
dence of  supreme  contempt. 

The  act  exasperated  Crawford,  as  the  detective  in- 
tended that  it  should. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  demanded,  still,  however,  keeping 
his  temper. 

"Rather,  let  me  know  who  you  are?" 

"Bah !  I  know  who  I  am,  but  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
your  acquaintance.  You  know  that  I  am  the  Frank  who 
wrote  the  letter  that  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  con- 
versation to-day,  because  you  sent  one  of  your  friends  to 
utter  the  name  in  my  ear,  and  so  make  me  reveal  the 
fact.  Well,  I  am !  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

"Simply  arrest  you,  that  is  all." 

"Arrest  me?" 

"Yes." 

"On  what  charge?" 

"The  small  one  of  murder.  Stop,  sir !  Don't  attempt 
to  escape,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences." 

A  deathlike  paleness  swept  over  the  face  of  Crawford. 

He  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  as  ghastly  as  his  face. 

Nevertheless,  he  kept  his  nerve,  and  when  he  spoke  it 
was  with  entire  calmness. 

"You  are  a  detective?"  he  saidj 

'Yes." 

"Your  name  is  doubtless  Nick  Carter?" 
"You  are  correct." 

"Have  you  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  you  in  your 
profession  often  make  criminals  of  men  whose  chief  aim 
is  to  be  men  and  gentlemen?'' 


"Those  are  chances  we  have  to  take.    Such  accidents 
do  not,  however,  happen  often." 
"Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that." 

"Come,  we  have  talked  long  enough  here.  Oblige  me 
by  walking  before  me  to  that  carriage.  We  will  take  it, 
and  go  to  headquarters  for  the  balance  of  that  conversa- 
tion with  the  superintendent." 

"You  are  determined,  then,  to  arrest  me?" 

"Certainly.    You  are  now  under  arrest." 

"There  is  no  help  for  it?" 

"None.  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  you  are  the  man 
who  has  been  operating  with  your  sister  in  and  around 
Boston.  You  called  yourself  Ryerson,  and  Baltimore  at 
various  times,  and  though  you  have  adopted  the  cogno- 
men of  Crawford,  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  none  other 
that  Doctor  Frank  Aggiz,  the  nephew  of  Doctor  Quartz, 
and  that  you  are  as  great  a  fiend  as  -" 

Nick  got  no  further.  Crawford  lunged  forward  sud- 
denly, and,  before  the  detective  could  do  aught  to  avoid 
the  blow,  he  received  it  full  in  the  face. 

The  blow,  of  itself,  was  not  sufficient  to  have  knocked 
him  down. 

But  at  the  instant  he  received  it  he  was  conscious  of  a 
sharp,  stinging  sensation  on  his  face. 

At  the  same  time  the  pavement  seemed  to  sink  from 
beneath  his  feet,  and  he  reeled  and  fell  headlong  in  the 
street. 

As  the  detective  fell,  Crawford,  or  Doctor  Aggiz,  to 
give  him  his  right  name,  started  away,  and  the  next  in- 
stant he  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  crowd. 

CHAPTER  VL 

A  STRANGE  DOCUMENT. 

The  first  thing  of  which  Nick  Carter  was  conscious 
after  receiving  the  blow  that  was  delivered  by  Doctor 
Aggiz  was  that  he  was  gazing  into  the  eyes  of  his  faith- 
ful assistant,  Chick. 

'^'Hello,  Chick!"  he  said.    "How  did  you  get  here?" 

"Here,"  replied  the  assistant;  "why,  here  is  where  I 
belong." 

"Eh?"  exclaimed  the  detective,  opening  his  eyes  some- 
what wider  and  looking  around  ihim.  "By  Jove!"  he 
added.  "I  am  in  my  own  house.  Why,  I  thought  that 
I  was  " 

"So  you  were,  Nick.  I  found  you  at  the  Hoffman 
House." 

"Ah!  yes;  I  remember  now.  What  became  of  Craw- 
ford, or,  rather.  Doctor  Aggiz?" 

"Good!  Then  you  know  the  name  of  the  man,  who 
struck  you?" 

"Know  his  name?    Well,  rather!" 

"Then  we  can  find  him?" 

"I  am  not  so  certain  of  th^at,  if  you  have  not  found  him 
already." 

"No.  I  found  you  almost  as  soon  as  you  had  fainted." 
"Fainted !" 

"Yes.  It  could  have  been  nothing  else.  There  was 
not  a  mark  of  a  blow  about  you  anywhere.  There  were 
several  people  who  swore  that  they  saw  a  man  strike 
you,  but  I  doubted  it." 

"Where  were  you?  I  thought  you  had  gone  ouf  of 
town?" 

"No;  that  was  only  a  dodge.  I  got  the  idea  in  my 
head  when  we  were  talking  last  night  that  I  could  be  of 
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more  assistance  to-day  by  keeping  in  the  background.  I 
have  not  been  very  far  from  you  during  the  entire  day." 

"Humph !    Let  me  get  up." 

"Do  you  feel  all  right  now  ?" 

"Just  as  well  as  ever." 
•"Sure?" 

"Yes.  I  have  accomplished  something  that  few  peo- 
ple do." 

"What  is  that?" 

"I  have  learned  something  while  I  was  unconscious." 
"Eh?" 

"Were  you  near  when  that  fellow  struck  me?" 

"If  I  had  been,  the  fellow  would  be  under  arrest  now." 

"True.    Pardon  me.    I  did  not  think  of  that." 

"I  was  not  very  far  away,  and  I  found  you  almost  as 
soon  as  you  fell." 

"Well,  Chick,  he  did  not  strike  me  hard  enough,  so 
that  I  really  felt  the  force  of  the  blow.  Instead,  I  felt  a 
stinging  sensation  that  seemed  to  take  my  senses  away 
on  the  instant.  I  can  only  remember  that  he  put  out  his 
hand,  and  that  I  "was  blinded." 

"Well,  what  did  you  learn  while  you  were  uncon- 
scious?" 

"I  learned  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  heir  of  Doctor 
Quartz.    Could  you  get  no  trace  of  this  fellow?" 

"My  entire  attention  was  taken  up  with  you." 

"Bah !  I  wish  you  had  thought  less  of  me,  and  had 
tried  to  trace  that  man." 

"So  do  I — now.  Then,  I  thought  for  a  few  moments 
that  you  were  dead." 

"That  I  was  dead !" 

"Yes,  you  looked  so ;  and  even  a  doctor  who  was  pass- 
ing pronounced  you  dead  at  the  first  glance  he  gave,  al- 
though he  changed  his  opinion  in  a  moment." 

"Humph !" 

"The  fellow  must  have  drugged  you  somehow." 
"That  is  exactly  what  he  did  do." 
"But  how?" 

"He  had  something  in  his  hand  that  he  pricked  me 
with.    That  is  all  that  I  know." 

"And  you  feel  as  well  as  ever  now?" 

"Entirely  well.  Whatever  the  thing  was  with  which 
he  pricked  me,  I  have  to  thank  him  for  making  it  no 
worse.  He  might  have  killed  me  just  as  well  as  to  have 
rendered  me  unconscious,  I  suppose." 

"He  only  did  it  in  order  to  have  a  chance  to  escape." 

"Certainly,    I  had  just  arrested  him." 

"By  Jove!  You  didn't  lose  any  time  in  the  matter, 
did  you?" 

,  "No.    I  suspected  that  he  was  the  man  we  were  chas- 
ing, and  I  didn't  want  to  let  him  slip  through  our  hands 
till  I  knew  for  certain.    What  time  is  it,  Chick?" 
"Nearly  five." 

"What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  been  uncon- 
scious all  this  time?" 
"Just  that." 

"And  yet  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  inconvenience  from 
it  now." 

"The  means  that  he  employed  must  have  been  genu- 
inely Quartzonian,  eh?" 

"Yes.  Chick,  we  have  not  done  with  that  fellow  yet. 
I — well,  what  is  it,  Patsy?" 

"The  postman  just  left  this  letter,"  said  Nick's  second 
assistant.  "It  •  has  a  special-delivery  stamp,  and  so  I 
brought  it  directly  to  you." 


Patsy  left  the  room  after  placing  the  letter  on  the  table, 
and  Nick  immediately  broke  the  seal. 

"Another  evidence  of  the  villain's  heirship  to  the  de- 
funct doctor,"  he  muttered  presently. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Chick. 

"The  fellow  has  written  me  a  letter.  You  remember 
that  Quartz  was  always  writing  letters,  telling  me  what 
he  was  going  to  do."      ■  i 

"Yes;  that  was  his  only  weak  point."  I 

"This  man  who  calls  himself  Crawford  is  like  the  doc-i 
tor  in  more  things  than  one.   Listen  to  this." 

"Go  ahead." 

"  'Mr.  Nicholas  Carter  is  informed  by  the  gentleman 
whose  acquaintance  he  made  this  morning  that  he  has  the 
election  of  declaring  war  or  peace,  the  writer,  however, 
preferring  peace.  The  writer  is  now  thirty-six  years  old, 
and  has'  committed  no  crime  save  the  one  which  you  cor- 
reetly  suspect  must  be  laid  to  his  credit  in  Massachusetts. 
That  jt^as  committed  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  other  self, 
for  which  he  is  hardly  responsible.  As  you  know,  his 
uncle.  Doctor  Quartz,  left  his  sister  and  himself  a  leg- 
acy of  crime,  but  they  have  f on  the  most  part,  kept  clear 
from  the  effects  that  were  most  likely  to  ensue.  There 
have  been  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  Avriter's  life 
since  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  the  secrets  of 
the  man  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  when 
it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  his  inheritance.  To-day  has  furnished  an- 
other such  incident.  The  writer  disclaims  all  knowledge 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  by  the  detective 
to-day.  He  also  disclaims  any  knowledge  which  could 
aid  the  detective  in  unraveling  the  mystery.  This  he  says 
on  his  honor. 

"  'The  writer  ^dds  that  he  longs  for  the  excitement  of 
crime  just  as  the  reformed  drunkard  longs  for  drink. 
Crime  was  born  in  him ;  it  is  his  inheritance ;  but  he  has 
so  far  kept  himself  free,  with  the  single  exception  al- 
ready referred  to. 

"  'He  begs  that  the  detective  will  not  force  him  to  the 
point  where  he  will  lay  aside  the  principles  which  have 
ever  been  a  burden  to  him. 

"  'He  begs  that  the  detective  will  pass  his  word  that  he 
will  not  molest  him,  and  that  he  will  in  no  way  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  threat  that  he  made  to-day. 

"  'If  he  will  do  this,  the  writer  and  his  sister  will 
henceforth  live  upright  lives. 

"  'If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  detective  forces  him  into 
that  career  for  which  he  confesses  he  has  a  predilection, 
a  natural  taste,  he  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences. 

"  'The  writer  begs  that  the  detective  will  answer  in  the 
personal  column  of  the  morning  Herald,  and  promises  to 
abide  by  whatever  decision  may  be  there  expressed.' " 

CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE  GAME  OF  PLOTS. 

For  a  moment,  after  the  reading  of  the  letter  was  over, 
both  men  remained  absolutely  silent. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked  the  assistant  pres- 
ently. 

"I  think  it  is  rather  remarkable;  don't  you?" 

"Decidedly." 

Again  both  were  silent. 

"What  answer  shall  you  make?"  asked  Chick,  at  last> 
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"The  answer  that  any  request  of  that  kind  should  call 
forth." 
"Well?    What  is  that?" 

The  detective  seized  a  piece  of  paper,  and  drew  it 
toward  him.  He  wrote  rapidly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
pushed  the  paper  over  to  his  assistant,  who  read : 

,  "  'Aggiz  :  One  whose  instincts  are  criminal,  will  be 
criminal  in  any  case.  One  who  is'  naturally  a  gentleman 
will  always^  remain  so.  No  promises  will  be  made,  and 
the  consequences  must  rest  on  the  head  of  the  one  who 
calls  them  down  upon  him.  Either  let  this  be  an  answer 
for  all  time,  or  come  to  me  frankly,  and  you  will  not 
regret  it,  if  all  that  you  say  be  true.  N.  C  " 

"Take  that  to  the  Herald  office,"  said  the  detective; 
"or,  rather,  send  Patsy  with  it." 
"So  that  is  your  answer^  is  it?" 
"Yes." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  that  you  are  driving  this  good  man 
to  crime?"  asked  the  assistant,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

That  afternoon,  some  time  "before  the  time  for  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain  at  the  opera  house  where  the  strange 
crime  had  been  committed  the  preceding  night,  Nick 
called  upon  the  manager  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 

Later  in  the  evening,  just  as  the  curtain  was  rising  on 
the  second  act,  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  en- 
tered the  same  box  where  the  countess  had  been  mur- 
dered. 

Soon  after  the  lady  and  gentleman  had  entered  the  box 
a  seedy-looking  countryman  was  shown  to  a  seat  that 
,was  quite  close  to  it. 

'  Instead  of  regarding  the  play  with  the  interest  that 
would  have  been  natural  in  one  of  his  kind,  however,  he 
seemed  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  watching  the  box  itself. 

In  order  to  watch  it,  as  he  seemed  to  want  to  do,  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  head  somewhat,  and  that  fact 
soon  rendered  him  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  near  him. 

Presently  he  rose  and  approached  the  usher  who  i"::^  1 
charge  of  that  section. 

;  "Yew're  the  feller  wot  has  charge  of  that  aire  thing, 
ain't  yew?"  he  said. 
"Of  what  thing?" 

"Why,  that  aire  box,  as  they  call  it." 
"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Ain't  that  the  place  where  the  woman  was  killed  last 
night?" 

"Was  there  a  woman  killed  last  night?" 
"Say,  young  feller,  do  I  look  like  a  jay?" 
"Yes ;  to  tell  the  truth,  you  do." 
"Thanks;  I  ain't  such  a  jay  as  I  look,  maybe." 
"Maybe  not." 

"I  ain't  so  much  of  a  jay  but  what  I  saw  you  last 
flight,  and  maybe  I  could  tell  you  of  some  other  things 
that  I  saw,  as  well." 

"Aw,  what  are  you  giving  me?" 

"I  ain't  givin'  yew  es  much  es  yew  got  last  night,  any- 
how." 

Having  delivered  this  parting  shot,  the  supposed  coun- 
tryman returned  to  his  seat  without  another  word,  and 
thereafter  devoted  his  attention  to  the  stage  through  two 
entire  acts. 

Betwetn  the  foi^rth  and  fifth  acts  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  started  for  the  door,  but  as  he  reached  the  aisle 
behind  the  seats  the  door  of  the  box  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  occupied  it  all  the 
evening  came  out. 


"Usher,"  he  said  to  that  individual,  "why  does  every 
person  in  the  house  spend  all  his  or  her  time  between  the 
acts  in  staring  at  my  box." 

"Gosh!  Don't  yew  know?"  ejaculated  the  country- 
man, without  giving  the  usher  time  to  answer. 

"Is  there  anything  queer  about  the  box?"  continued 
the  gentleman,  evidently  disdaining  to  notice  the  inter- 
ruption. 

"I  should  say  there  war!"  again  interposed  the  coun- 
tryman. 

"You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  sir,"  said 
the  gentleman,  now  turning  to  the  hayseed. 
"Guess  I  oughter;  I  saw  it  all." 
"Saw  what?" 
"Why,  the  murder." 
"What  murder?" 

"Stranger,  I  reckon  yew  came  from  farther  up  coun- 
try than  I  did,  if  yew  don't  know  that  a  woman  was 
killed  in  that  box  last  night.  This  feller  can  tell  yew 
all  'about  it,  fur  I  saw  him  talkin'  " 

The  usher  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

He  had  used  every  effort  in  his  power  to  keep  the 
countryman  quiet,  but  without  success. 

Now,  however,  he  grabbed  him  by  the  collar  and  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  ejecting  him  forcibly. 
'  But  he  instantly  realized  his  mistake,  for  the  country- 
man brushed  him  aside  as  easily  as  though  he  had  Ijcen 
a  child, 

"No,  you  don't,  sonny,"  he  said  coolly.  "They  don't 
throw  fellers  around  es  easy  es  all  o'  that  in  the  kentry 
wot  I  come  from." 

The  gentleman,  as  though  disgusted  with  the  scene, 
turned  and  reentered  the  box,  but  the  countryman,  as 
though  determined  to  have  a  row  with  somebody,  having 
brushed  the  usher  aside,  now  seized  him. 

"What  do  yew  mean  by  grabbin'  me  in  that  aire  way, 
hey?"  he  demanded. 

"You  were  making  a  disturbance." 

"I'm  teachin'  yer  a  lesson." 

The  usher  made  no  reply,  for  he  evidently  respected 
the  strength  that  had  been  already  displayed  by  the  coun- 
tryman ;  and  presently  the  latter  continued : 

"I  reckon  that  I'll  go  to  the  policeman  yonder  and  tell 
him  what  I  saw  last  night." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  do  it  ?" 

"I  will,  by  the  hokey-pokey!" 

He  turned  away,  with  the  evident  intention  of  carrying 
out  his  threat,  but  he  had  not  taken  a  step  when  the  usher 
stopped  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"Jest  wot  I  said  I  was." 

"What  are  you  going  to  tell  the  officer?" 

"What  I  saw." 

"What  do  you  think  you  saw?" 

"I  don't  think  nothin'  about  it.  I  know  what  I  saw.  I 
ain't  such  a  jay  es  I  look !" 

"Weil,  tell  me  what  you  saw." 

"Wot's  the  use?    You  know  es  well  es  I." 

"If  you  go  and  tell  something  that  you  think  you  saw, 
you  will  only  succeed  in  getting  me  into  trouble.  You 
don't  want  to  make  me  lose  my  place,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  want  to  make  nobody  lose  his  place." 

"Well,  then,  drop  it?" 

"Well,  I  did  see  it,  didn't  I  ?" 

"See  what?" 
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"Why,  see  the  feller  give  you  the  money,  or  something, 
to  let  him  go  into  the  box." 

As  the  reader  supposes,  Nick  Carter  was  playing  the 
part  of  the  countryman,  while  Chick  had  enacted  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  who  occupied  the  box. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  well-laid  plan  to  force  the  usher 
to  confess,  if,  indeed,  he  had  anything  to  confess. 

It  stood  to  reason  that  a  man  could  not  have  entered 
the  box  the  preceding  night  without  the  knowledge  of 
somebody,  and  the  usher  was  the  most  likely  person  to 
know  of  such  a  thing. 

Every  word  that  had  been  uttered,  every  move  that 
had  been  made,  was  the  result  of  careful  premeditation 
by  the  detective. 

He  believed  that  if  the  usher  had  any  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  kind,  that  it  could  be  drawn  from  him  in  that  way. 

It  was  only  another  move  in  the  same  great  game  of 
plots-i 

When  he  made  the  last  statement  that  is  here  recorded, 
the  shot  told,  even  better  than  he  had  hoped  it  would. 

The  usher  started,  and,  turning  frightfully  pale,  seized 
the  detective  by  the  arm. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ADARINGCRIME. 

"Hush  !  Hush  !  For  Heaven's  sake,  hush !"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

His  paleness  and  terror  were  pitiful  to  see.  . 

He  had  given  away  all  at  once,  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  when,  if  he  had  held  out  but  a  little  longer,  the 
detective  would  have  been  convinced  that  he  would  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  his  information.  ' 

But  the  plot  as  arranged  by  the  detective  had  been 
adroit  from  the  first;  it  was  of  itself  theatrical,  even  to 
the  little  part  that  Chick  had  to  play,  and  it  produced  its 
effect. 

"Well,  I've  hushed.  What  in  tarnation  aire  ye  gittin' 
so  cussed  scart  fur?"  whispered  Nick,  for  he  could  see 
that  many  eyes  had  been  attracted  toward  them  by  the 
usher's  emotion,  and  it  was  really  no  part  of  his  game 
to  betray  the  man. 

An  expression  of  most  intense  relief  succeeded  that 
of  terror  on  the  usher's  face. 

"Go  back  to  your  seat  and  wait  until  the  show  is  over, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  said. 

The  detective  nodded,  and,  without  another  word,  re- 
turned to  his  place.  But  he  seated  himself  so  that  he 
could  keep  his  eyes  upon  the  usher,  for  he  did  not  propose 
to  let  a  second  man  give  him  the  slip. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  play  was  over,  and  the  curtain 
soon  dropped  on  the  last  act. 

Nick  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  audience  to  rise,  and  he 
took  particular  pains  to  keep  close  to  the  usher,  in  whom 
he  had  suddenly  developed  such  an  interest. 

It  is  almost  incredible  the  short  time  it  takes  for  an 
immense  building  to  become  vacated,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments every  one  of  that  vast  audience  had  gone,  and  the 
usher  and  the  detective  were  walking  down  the  street  to- 
gether. 

"It's  odd  that  I  didn't  see  you  at  the  theater  last 
night,"  said  the  latter,  addressing  Nick. 

"Well,  sometimes  people  see  me  and  sometimes  they 
don't,"  was  the  rather  strange  reply.  , 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  the  usher. 


"I  mean  that  you  were  so  taken  tip  with  other  things 
that  you  forgot  ter  notice  me."  '  ' 

"Anyhow,  I  didn't  see  you  at  the  theater  last  night." 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  was  there." 

"Tell  me  just  what  you  saw,  will  you?" 

"Naw,  I  won't,  yew!  Say,  young  feller,  I  ain't  goin 
ter  fool  with  yew  any  longer." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Yew  know  what  I  mean.  Say,  yew  knew  that  mur- 
der war  goin'  ter  be  committed,  and  it's  my  opinion  thai 
you  made  a  handsome  thing  out  of  it.  Now,  I  ain't  so 
ticklish  but  what  I'm  willin'  ter  poney  up." 

"Oh!   That's  your  game,  is  it?"  ; 

"Yew  bet !" 

"It's  the  best  way,  for  then  you  will  be  as  deep  in  the 
mud  as  I  in  the  mire." 

"That's  just  what  I  want — a  little  of  the  mud." 

"Well,  before  we  go  any  further,  I  want  you  to  un- 
*  derstand  that  you  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  I  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen." 

"It  looked  so,  anyhow." 

"Do  you  suppose  that  I  would  have  allowed  a  fellow 
to  go  into  that  box  for  the  very  purpose  of  killing  his 
own  wife?" 

"His  wife,  eh?" 

"That's  what  he  said." 

"And  you  didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to  do?" 
"No ;  of  course  not." 

"Tell  me  what  he  said  to  you  when  he  first  came  your 
way." 

"He  came  to  me  just  as  the  curtain  went  up  on  the 
second  act.  I  was  standing  quite  near  the  box  at  the 
time." 

"Yes?" 

"  'Young  man,'  said  he,  T'm  going  into  that  box,  and 
I  do  not  want  anybody  to  know  that  I  have  been  in  there. 
I  want  you  to  watch  outside  for  me.  Now,  look  around 
you  and  tell  me  when  there  is  nobody  looking,  and  here 
is  a  ten-dollar  bill  for  you.'  " 

"Is  that  all  he  coughed  up?" 

"Yes ;  and  you  can  have  the  whole  ten  if  you  will  keep 
your  mouth  shut." 

"Well,  tell  the  rest  of  the  story." 

"I  thought  that  his  manner  was  a  little  strange,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  going  right  in  if 
he  wanted  to.    He  needn't  have  said  a  word  to  me."  ' 

"Well?" 

"I  asked  him  who  he  was." 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  told  me  that  the  woman  was  his  wife,  and  that 
they  had  had  a  quarrel-y-that  she  had  refused  to  see  him, 
and  that  he  wanted  a  chance  to  talk  with  her  for  a  few 
moments,  and  that  was  the  only  chance  he  could  get." 

"Humph!" 

"I  swallowed  the  story,  like  a  jay,  and  so  I  watched 
for  a  moment,  and  then  told  him  that  nobody  was  look- 
ing." 

"And  he  went  in?" 

"Yes ;  I  was  watching  so  carefully  that  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  gone  in  until  I  heard  the  scream.  Then,  be- 
fore I  knew  where  it  came  from,  the  fellow  was  by  my 
side  again  and  had  seized  me  by  the  arm," 

"Eh !    Took  hold  of  you  and  remained  there  ?" 

"Yes;  he  not  only  remained  there,  but  he  never  left  ' 
me  during  the  whole  time  of  the  questioning  after  the 
thing  happened." 
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j     "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  still  there  when  the 
!  superintendent  and  others  were  making  their  investiga- 
tions?" 

"I  mean  just  that."  , 
"Go  on  with  your  story." 

"It  seemed  as  though  I  had  just  heard  the  scream, 
when  he  grabbed  me  by  the  arm.  I  shuddered,  for  I 
knew  then  what  had  happened. 

;  "  'Be  quiet/  he  whispered  in  my  ear.  'If  you  lisp  a 
word  about  me  I  will  kill  you,  as  I  did  her.' 
'  "I  didn't  dare  open  my  mouth,  of  course,  for  I  had  not 
I  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  would  keep  his  word.  He 
stood  by  me  the  whole  time  that  superintendent  and  the 
man  with  him  were  asking  me  questions,  and  once  he 
even  answered  for  me." 

[■  "Then,  he  passed  as  an  acquaintance  of  yours?" 
"No;  only  as  one  of  the  crowd." 
"Well,  go  on." 
j    "Before  I  go  any  further,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
have  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  you  are  no  countryman. 
I  You  came  here  to  catch  me,  and  you  have  done  it.  I'll 
tell  you  all  I  know,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  let  me  off 

as  easy  as  you  can.    I  really  did  nothing  " 

"Except  to  hold  your  tongue  when  the  murderer  stood 
'  by  your  side  and  could  have  been  captured  as  easily  as 
not." 

"Yes,  he  might  have  been  captured,  but  when  you  got 
him  I  would  have  been  dead.    He  would  have  killed  me 
just  as  sure  as  you  stand  there." 
i"Bah!" 

W  "You  should  have  seen  his  eyes." 
"Why?" 

"They  were  like  two  balls  of  fire;  and  he  held  a  little 
,  dagger  in  his  hand,  so  small  that  he  could  easily  conceal 
it ;  and  he  kept  whispering  to  me  that  if  I  betrayed  him 
he  would  kill  me." 

"Humph !" 

"He  would  have  done  it,  too!    He* meant  what  he 
said ;  I  could  see  that." 
"Well?" 

"He  never  took  his  eyes  off  me  during  the  whcle  time 
that  I  was  going  through  the  ordeal,  and  even  after  it 
was  over  he  made  me  go  out  with  him,  and  we  walked 
down  the  street  together.  While  we  walked,  we  talked, 
and  he  argued  that  I  could  not  have  prevented  the  crime 
(if  I  had  tried.    He  gave  me  a  hundred  dollars,  and  he 

'  swore  if  I  ever  told  what  I  knew,  that  he  " 

The  detective  and  the  usher  were  at  that  moment  pass- 
ing a  church  corner. 

Both  were  startled  by  the  sudden  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  usher  threw  up  his  hands,  and, 
with  a  low  cry,  fell  headlong  to  the  pavement,  with  a 
bullet  in  his  brain. 

Nick  Carter  turned  like  a  flash  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  but  only  in  time  to  see  a  carriage  dash  at  full 
speed  down  the  street. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FACE  TO  FACE. 

,  The  detective  started  in  pursuit  without  once  pausing 
to  attend  to  the  poor  usher  who  had  fallen  in  the  street. 

There  were  people  passing  near  at  the  time.  They 
heard  the  shot,  and  they  saw  a  man  fall  to  the  ground. 

They  also  saw '"another  dash  away  at  full  speed,  and 
they  gave  chase,  yelling  with  all  the  strength  of  their 
lungs,  for  they  naturally  thought  that  the  man  whom 


they  saw  running  was  the  one  who  had  committed  the 
crime  that  they  had  just  witnessed. 

But,  run  as  the  detective  might,  the  carriage  went 
faster,  and  ere  Nick  had  gone  a  dozen  rods,  he  saw  that 
he  must  lose  it. 

Nick  gave  up  the  chase  and  turned  back  again,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  believed  to  be  the  murderer.  He 
was  met  by  two  officers,  who  immediately  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  found  himself  in  a 
police  station. 

He  had  refrained  from  giving  his  name  because  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  best  to  remain  unknown  to  the 
crowd,  but  he  had  only  to  send  for  the  captain  when  he 
reached  the  station  house,  tell  his  story,  and  be  released. 

All  that  the  public  knew  of  the  occurrence  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  that  a  man  had  been  shot  down  in  the 
street  during  the  preceding  night,  and  that  jealousy  was 
the  probable  cause  for  the  act. 

The  detective  really  knew  no  more  now  than  he  did 
before  he  drew  the  usher's  secret  from  him,  for  the  man 
had  been  shot  down  just  as  he  reached  the  point  that  was 
most  interesting. 

Truly  this  murderer  was  a  far-seeing  fellow,  and  in  all 
probability  he  had  lain  in  wait  for  the  usher  to  kill  him, 
anyhow,  so  that  his  description  should  never  be  given 
out. 

About  noon  on  the  following  day  another  special-de- 
livery letter  was  brought  to  the  detective. 
This  time  it  was  very  short  and  to  the  point. 

"So  be  it,"  it  said.  "The  consequences  may  rest  wher- 
ever they  belong.  This  is  the  second  time  you  have 
crossed  my  path.    It  is  the  last!" 

"I  am  certain  that  Doctor  Aggiz  is  the  murderer," 
mused  the  detective,  "and  that  he  has  just  been  playing 
with  me.    Well,  I  will  be  wary." 

Nearly  a  week  passed  without  the  slightest  clew  being 
found  which  could  lead  the  detective  in  any  direction. 

Doctor  Aggiz,  or  Crawford,  as  he  had  registered  him- 
self, had  disappeared  from  his  hotel,  and  that  without 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  remove  his  baggage.  • 

It  was  searched,  but  the  contents  revealed  nothing. 

While  reading  the  paper  one  morning,  Nick  Carter's 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  notice  that  the  body  of  a 
woman  had  been  taken  from  the  East  River  the  preced- 
ing day. 

He  read  the  article,  at  first  carelessly;  then  something' 
about  it  attracted  him,  and  he  returned  to  it.    It  was  as 
follows : 

"The  body  of  a  young  woman,  who  was  doubtless 
beautiful,  was  yesterday  found  in  the  East  River;  she 
was  dressed  plainly,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  servant  of 
the  better  class.  Sewed  in  her  dress  were  found  three 
diamonds  of  considerable  value,  and  this  discovery  creates 
occasion  for  many  conjectures  concerning  her.  She  had 
only  been  dead  about  twenty-four  liours  when  she  was 
found,  but  her  face  had  been  horribly  disfigured  by  the 
use  of  some  acid,  probably  vitriol.  The  question  is : 
Did  she  get  it  on  her  face  by  mistake,  and  then,  in  her 
agony,  throw  herself  in  the  river,  or  was  she  murdered 
for  the  possession  of  her  jewels,  and  her  face  so  disfig- 
ured that  recognition  might  be  impossible?" 

"It  is  the  countess'  maid,"  was  the  comment  that  the 
detective  made  the  moment  that  he  read  the  article  the 
second  time. 
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Instantly  he  started  for  the  morgue,  and  in  a  very- 
short  time  he  was  standing  over  the  corpse  that  had 
caused  the  article  in  the  paper. 

He  saw  precisely  what  the  paper  had  described,  noth- 
ing more.  He  carefully  examined  all  the  articles  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  body,  but  without  finding  any- 
thing that  could  aid  him.  He  saw  the  diamonds ;  but 
there  was  nobody  known,  who  had  been  on  sufficient 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  countess,  to  describe  her 
jewels,  particularly  after  they  had  been  taken  from  the 
settings.  - 

"Have  many  people  been  here  to  see  this  body?"  he 
asked  of  the  man  in  charge,  as  he  was  leaving  the  place. 

"Nobody  as  yet.  There  will  be  enough  before  long, 
though." 

"Why?" 

"They  will  all  see  that  article  about  the  diamonds,  and 
that  body  will  be  claimed  by  a  dozen  different  ones  be- 
fore night." 

The  detective  was  about  to  make  some  reply  to  the 
remark,  when  he  received  a  shock  that  was  almost  elec- 
tric in  its  effect. 

The  shock  came  to  him  through  his  eyes,  for  he  saw 
approaching,  along  the  street,  a  figure  that  he  instantly 
recognized. 

The  figure  was  disguised,  but  the  detective  recognized 
a  motion  that  he  saw  the  man  make,  as  he  raised  his 
head  to  glance  around  him  before  entering  the  morgue. 

It  was  Doctor  Aggiz,  the  man  who  called  himself 
Julian  Crawford. 

"Quick!"  exclaimed  the  detective  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  dead  room.  "I  must  be  yoiu-  assistant.  I  must 
watch  that  man  who  is  just  coming  in." 

"Eh?"  said  the  man  in  charge;  "who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Nick  Carter." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more,  for  at  that  moment 
Aggiz  entered. 

He  glanced  suspiciously  at  the  detective,  and  seemed 
to  hesitate  before  he  spoke : 

Presently  he  said : 

"I  wish. to  see  the  body  that  was  brought  in  yester- 
day.   The  body  on  which  the  diamonds  were  found." 

"Peter,"  said  the  man  in  charge,  "show  this  gentle- 
man' number  seven." 

"This  way,  sir,"  said  Nick,  who  was  so  perfectly  dir- 
guised  that  he  had  no  fear  that  Aggiz  would  recognize 
him. 

Then  he  led  the  way  to  the  slab  on  which  the  body 
had  been  placed. 

Aggiz  bent  over  the  body  for  several  moments.  Then 
he  raised  his  head,  and  turned  away  again,  starting  to- 
ward the  door. 

"Do  you  recognize  the  body,  sir?"  asked  the  detective. 

"No." 

"There  are  several  things  that  were  also  found;  don't 
you  want  to  see  them?" 
"No." 

"But  the  diamonds ;  you  asked  about  them," 
"It  is  not  necessary.   I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that 
the  body  is  not  the  one  that  I  feared  it  might  be.  That 
will  suffice.    So  long  as  I  do  not  find  her  here,  there  is 
still  hope." 

He  placed  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  as  if  to  brush  away  a 
tear  that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  anybody  see,  and  the 
act  was  so  well  done  that  had  the  detective  not  been  cer- 


tain of  his  identity,  he  might  have  been  deceived.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  said  no  more,  but  allowed  Aggiz  to  leave 
the  place. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  man  gone  from  the  building 
than  the  detective  hastened  to  make  one  of  those  light- 
ning changes  for  which  he  is  justly  famous,  and,  three 
minutes  later,  completely  altered  in ,  appearance,  he  fol- 
lowed Aggiz,  took  a  Second  Avenue  car,  and  rode  down-l 
town. 

He  left  the  car  at  East  Houston  Street,  and  presently 
ascended  a  flight  of  stairs  that  took  him  to  an  apart- 
ment over  a  saloon,  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  portions 
of  that  crowded  street. 

Nick  followed.  Indeed,  he  ascended  the  stairs  so 
closely  behind  the  man  whom  he  was  following,  that  the 
latter  turned  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  so  near. 

But  the  detective  made  no 'sign,  and  if  Aggiz  had  any 
suspicions,  they  were  allayed. 

Presently  the  nephew  of  Doctor  Quartz  opened  a  door, 
and  entered  a  room  on  the  second  floor.  He  attempted 
to  close  it  after  him,  but  Nick  Carter's  foot  stopped  it  ere 
it  could  latch. 

Like  a  flash,  then,  did  Crawford  wheel.  In  that  in- 
stant he  knew  that  he  had  been  followed  and  recognized; 
His  hand  flew  to  his  breast,  where  he  doubtless  had  a 
weapon  concealed. 

But  this  time  the  detective  was  prepared  for  him,  and 
he  was  not  to  be  caught  napping  a  second  time. 

CHAPTER  X. 

IN    T  H  E    T  O  I  L  S  .  , 

With  one  mighty  thrust  forward,  the  detective  threw 
the  door  wide  open,  and  at  the  same  instant  seized  Aggiz 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  draw  the  weapon  that 
he  carried. 

But  if  Nick  expected  that  he  was  to  have  an  easy  battle 
with  Aggiz,  he  was  destined  to  disappointment,  for  the 
man  was  as  strong  as  a  lion.  Still  it  was  Nick  who  had 
made  the  attack,  and  he,  therefore,  had  the  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  the  other  man  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 

Before  Aggiz  had  time  to  gather  his  energies  for  the 
great  effort,  the  detective  had  got  him  at  a  disadvantage, 
and,  after  a  sharp  and  terrific  struggle,  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  him  to  the  floor,  where  he  held  hnn  pinioned. 

At  the  very  first  instant  when  he  dared  to  free  his  handi 
at  all  from  the  grasp  that  he  had  upon  his  adversary,  he 
raised  it  and  struck  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the  temple. 

The  detective  did  not  like  to  strike  a  man  when  he  was 
down,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  desperate 
character,  and  with  one  who  would  require  heroic 
handling. 

The  blow  partially  stunned  Aggiz,  as  the  detective 
knew  that  it  would,  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  again  it 
was  to  find  that  he  was  securely  pinioned. 

"Well,"  said  the  detective,  "I  think  I  have  got  you  this 
time.  Doctor  Aggiz." 

"Yes ;  so  it  seems." 

"Do  you  propose  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  you  are  making  a 
terrible  mistake." 

"Who  killed  the  countess'  maid,  and  then  disfigured 
her  face  with  vitriol?" 

"You  recognized  her,  then?"  « 

"Certainly." 

"How?    You  never  saw  her  in  your  life?" 
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'  "By  instinct,  perhaps.  But  I  did  better,  for  I  recog- 
lized  you." 

j  "You  will  charge  me  with  murder,  now,  I  suppose?" 

"I  most -certainly  shall." 
;  "I  am  glad." 
i  "Eh?" 

I  "I  am  glad,  because  you  will  only  succeed  in  proving 
j'ourself  to  be  a  fool." 
"Bah!" 

)  Nick  turned  to  examine  the  room,  leaving  Aggiz  on  the 
'  jloor,  helpless. 

I!  I  The  place  was  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  but  in  one 
iomer  was  a  leather  trunk,  which  he  at  once  proceeded 
'  jo  examine. 

't    Having  pried  it  open,  he  started  back,  with  a  cry  of 
stonishment,  for  there,  on  the  top  of  the  other  contents 

?  |if  the  trunk,  reposed  a  beautiful  pearl  necklace  with  a 
[iamond  cross  pendant  from  it. 

"You  should  not  have  left  this  lying  around,"  he  said, 
Lirning  to  the  man  upon  the  floor. 

!  1  "Why  not  ?    It  is  my  property." 

[  "And  yet  I  have  the  handwriting  of  the  countess  to 

rove  that  it  was  hers." 
i   The  prisoner  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  disdaining 
1  leply. 

;  "Come,"  said  the  detective,  after  he  had  examined  the 
runk  to  his  satisfaction,  and  had  selected  a  few  things 
!iat  he  wanted  to  take  with  him.    "I  think  I  have  done 
1  good  day's  work.    We  will  go  now." 
"Where?" 

"To  make  a  call  upon  the  superintendent." 

"You  are  determined,  then?" 
J.   "Most  fellows  know  when  they  are  scoundrels,  but  you 
:  ire  the  hardest  one  to  convince  of  that  fact  that  I  ever 

-ii  F^. 

A  dark  scowl  crossed  the  prisoner's  face.  He  did  not 
lj  jpeak  again,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  on  the 

il  On  the  corner  two  policemen  were  stationed,  and  Nick 
J  ransferred  his  captive  to  them. 

'  Nick  Carter  turned  back  to  make  a  further  examina- 
on  of  the  room. 

^  CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DOCTOR  S  DIARY. 

When  Nick  Carter  returned  to  the  house  where  he 
IS'  ad  arrested  Doctor  Aggiz  he  took  the  proprietor  of 

le  house  to  the  room  where  the  scene  had  occurred: 
IS  ^  "Do  you  know  that  you  have  beeiji  harboring  a  mur- 
e  'erer  here  ?"  the  detective  asked, 
ic  I  "Mein  Gott !  no." 

j  "Well,  you  have !    Now,  when  did  you  let  him  have 
ejiis  room?" 
it  |;  "T'ree  months  ago." 

"Eh?    Is  that  so?" 
ii :  "So  hellup  me !" 
•"Show  nie  where  he  kept«^  his  things." 

:  "Veil,  I  had  a  place  made  for  him  ven  he  vas  first 

jome.  He  vas  pay  me,  und  he  vas  say  dot  he  vas  a 
1  muggier,  und  dot  he  vould  make  my  fortune.    So  I  had 

;:  done  for  him." 

i  "Where  is  that  place?" 
"Veil,  you  took  dot  lamp  off  de  hook,  and  den  you 

ulls  on  de  vire,  und  maybe  you  find  him  already." 

I  Nick  lost  no  time  in  following  the  suggestion,  and 

i^hat  was  his  surprise  to  find  that  a  cleverly  arranged 


trapdoor  opened  downward  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  revealing  a  means  of  ascending  to  the  room  above 
by  a  rope  ladder  that  fell  with  the  trap. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  detective  to 
ascend  the  ladder. 

He  found  himself  in  a  room  that  was  as  elegant  as 
the  other  was  bare. 

A  full-length  portrait  of  the  countess  was  in  one  cor- 
ner; there  was  a  desk  with  its  pigeonholes  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  papers  and  documents;  there  was,  in  short, 
the  means  of  procuring  the  complete  history  of  the  man 
he  had  arrested,  without  leaving  the  room  in  vvhich  the 
detective  then  was. 

He  called  the  Dutchman  who  owned  the  house  to  the 
room,  and  made  him  sit  in  one  corner,  closing  the  trap  so 
that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  in  his  researches. 

The  detective  spent  a  long  while  there,  so  absorbed  in 
his  work  that  he  forgot  the  flight  of  time,  and  even  the 
presence  of  the  German. 

But  at  last  his  task  was  finished.  He  rose,  and  tied  in 
a  large  bundle  the  things  that  he  desired  to  take  away 
with  him. 

When  they  reached  the  ground  floor,  he  sent  the  Ger- 
man for  a  policeman,  and,  having  placed  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  house  until  further  search  should  be  made, 
he  went  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

"I  have  now  got  all  the  proof  that  I  want,"  he  said. 
"The  man  is  guilty,  and,  what  is  more,  he  kept  a  diary  of 
his  guilt — or  rather  of  his  crimes." 

"Good  !    Tell  me  about  it !" 

"I  have  his  diary,  and,  in  fact,  all  his  papers.  I  find 
that  he  was  a  murderer  from  choice,  just  as  his  father 
was  before  him,  for  he  is  a  son  of  Doctor  Quartz.  The 
countess  was  one  of  his  victims.  He  met  her  at  a  gam- 
bling resort  in  Europe  some  time  ago,  and  they  made 
considerable  money  togetlier.  She,  however,  had  not 
proved  as  tractable  as  some  of  his  former  victims,  and 
he  could  not  get  her  money  and  jewels  from  her  as  he 
wished  to  do.  Then  his  sister  hit  upon  the  scheme  of 
making  money  out  of  a  Boston  banker,  Yates,  and  they 
went  into  that  for  a  time.  When  I  unmasked  that  plot 
they  came  to  New  York  and  Doctor  Aggiz  tried  to  bleed 
the  countess  once  again.  He  wrote  that  letter  which  we 
saw  a  part  of,  but  the  countess,  being  warned,  did  not 
go  to  the  theater  that  night. 

"Next  he  sent  her  a  note,  telling  her  that  if  she  would 
see  him  at  the  theater,  and  hand  to  him  there  the  pearl 
necklace  with  the  diamond  cross,  that  he  would  leave 
her  in  peace  thereafter;  that,  otherwise,  he  would  find  a 
means  to  take  her  life  within  a  few  days. 

"Her  call  upon  me  was  simply  to  put  me  on  his  track, 
hoping  that  by  that  means  he  could  be  discovered  in  some 
one  of  his  villainies,  and  that  she  would  thus  be  forever 
freed  from  him. 

"According  to  his  diary,  he' had  no  intention  of  killing 
her  until  he  saw  her  make  the  call  upon  me.  Then  he  de- 
termined to  do  the  deed,  and  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 

"The  maid  he  had  already  persuaded  to  run  away  that 
night  with  the  jewels,  and,  after  the  scene  in  the  box,  he 
met  her.  As  soon  as  he  was  possessed  of  the  jewels,  he 
gave  her  one  of  the  famous  poisons  of  his  father's  con- 
coctions, and,  afterward,  disfiguring  her  face  with  vitriol, 
he  threw  her  into  the  river,  where  she  was  found. 

"The  bullet  that  he  fired  into  the  brain  of  the  poor  usher 
was  intended  for  me.  It  is  all  told  in  beautiful  shape  in 
the  diary  to  which  I  hav^  referred. 
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"He  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  the  room  that  he  was 
supposed  to  occupy  too  bare  of  furniture.  It  was  that 
fact  that  led  me  to  think  that  I  could  find  some  other- 
place  in  that  same  house  where  he  kept  his  effects,  for 
I  knew  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  not  live  in  such 
apparent  destitution  from  choice." 

"And  you  have  all  of  those  documents  and  proofs?" 

"Every  one;  and  in  his  own  writing?" 

"Good!  Does  he  also  confess  that  he  is  the  son  of 
Doctor  Quartz  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  he  shall  meet  the  fate  of  his  father." 

THE  END. 

In  "Doctor  Quartz,  the  Second;  or,  Nick  Carter  and 
the  Freight-car  Mystery,"  the  famous  criminal  investi- 
gator is  confronted  with  one  of  the  most  startling  and  re- 
markable situations  which  a  man  ever  was  called  upon  to 
face.  All  the  crimes  committed  by  Doctor  Quartz  and 
his  pupils  were  notable  because  of  their  novelty ;  but  this 
was,  without  doubt,  the  most  striking  of  them  all.  The 
story  will  be  told  in  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly — 
No.  787 — to  be  published  on  January  27th. 
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Contraband  of  War. 

By  EDWIN  FOWLER. 

(A  Two-part  Story  —  Part  II.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
The  American  tramp  steamer  Mandalay,  bound  for  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  with  munitions  of  war  to  be  used  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
war  with  Russia,  is  deserted  by  her  crew  at  Hongkong.  Captain 
Petty  ships  a  nondescript  crew  which  he  believes  to  consist  of 
Finns  and  Swedes,  who  have  as  their  leader' a  fellow  who  calls 
himself  Jan  Jensen,  At  this  port  an  agent  of  -the  ship's  owners 
compels  Petty  to  take  aboard  as  passengers  a  party  of  Americans. 
These  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  Miss  Mildred  Incely,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Oliver;  Miss  May  Compton,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  Grant 
Taylor,  a  New  York  clubman,  who  has  with  him  his  cruising 
canoe,  the  Viking.  Besides  these  are  two  maids — Norah  and 
Adele.  After  putting  to  sea,  Kramer,  the  mate,  and  Armstrong, 
the  second  mate,  suspect  that  the  supposed  Finns  and  Swedes  are 
Russians.  One  night  the  water  casks  break  loose  and  are  stove 
in.  It  becomes  necessary  to  put  into  an  island  for  water.  The 
ship's  officers  and  the  mate  accompany  the  crew  ashore,  leaving 
the  women  in  charge  of  Johnson,  the  negro  cook,  and  Bowling, 
the  cabin  boy.  Taylor  takes  his  canoe  with  him.  By  means  of  a 
ruse,  the  members  of  the  crew  get  away  from  the  officers  and, 
taking  possession  of  the  longboat,  set  out  for  the  Mandalay.  As 
they  leave  the  shore  they  break  out  a  Russian  flag.  Petty  com- 
mands his  officers  to  fire. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  CHANGE  OF  FRONT. 

A  volley  from  their  rifles  dashed  up  spray  around 
the  receding  boat,  and  one  man  jumped.  The  rest  struck 
up  the  Russian  national  hymn,  "Our  Lives  for  the  Czar," 
Jensen's  megaphonic  voice,  as  usual,  leading. 

Just  then  the  red  sails  of  the  Viking  blazed  out  like 
little  flames  from  behind  the  wooded  point.  The  freshen- 
ing breeze  blew  in  the  stern  of  the  pretty  toy  as  she 
scudded  down  wind,  wing  and  wing,  to  intercept  the  boat- 
ful of  pirates.  She  failed  to  cross  their  bows,  but  ran 
under  their  stern,  luffed  and  began  to  steer  a  parallel 
course  with  a  beam  wind.  The  captain  watched  through 
the  glass,  and  then  handed  it  to  Oliver,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair. 

■B 


"Taylor  can  sail  faster  than  they  can  pull,"  he  groaned 
"but  that  canoe  is  not  good  enough  to  reach  the  steame; 
much  ahead.  If  he  could,  where's  the  use?  He  couk 
only  die  before  the  women's  eyes.  Then  the  scoundrel 
will  up  anchor  and  carry  them  off — and  where  and  how?' 

"Can  we  do  nothing?"  asked  Oliver  huskily.  >  : 

"Man,  what  can  we  do?"  exclaimed  the  captain,  ii 
sudden  rage.  "Marooned  here  without  a  boat  and  tha 
scum  masters  of  the  Mandalay.  God,  for  a  sail — Russian 
Japanese — anything  but  them !" 

But  no  saving  white  wing  or  wreath  of  smoke  brok 
the  rim  of  the  horizon. 

"It's  a  hard  thing  to  wish,  but  the  best  thing  is  fo 
Mr.  Taylor  to  be  in  time  to  save  them  from  the  wors 
— you  know  how,"  interjected  McNeill  hoarsely. 

Oliver  gazed  with  white  face  and  shaking  hands. 

"Oh!  my  little  Edna.  Oh!  May,  Mildred,^  what  ; 
fate !"  he  moaned. 

A  puff  of  white  smoke  rose  from  the  canoe,  and  th 
crack  of  a  Winchester  smote  their  ears  smartly. 

"By  heavens !  he  means  to  stay  with  them,"  sai( 
Kramer.  "One  man  has  fallen  and  they  are  all  in  con 
fusion." 

Another  bark  punctuated  the  silence.  Oliver,  througl 
his  powerful  binoculars,  saw  splinters  fly  and  another  mai 
leap.  The  pirates  changed  their  course  and  rowed  furi 
ously  toward  their  assailant.  Revolvers  cracked,  but  th 
distance  seemed  too  great  for  effective  fire.  Taylor  fel 
off  to  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  ran  ahead,  an( 
the  magazine  rifle  spoke  again  and  again.  He  took  it] 
a  position  to  windward  and  kept  up  a  steady  fire,  his  dis 
charges  tap,  tap,  tapping,  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds. 

"Lord,  he's  got  'em  foul !"  yelled  the  chief  mate.  "Thei 
pistols  are  no  good  at  that  distance,  and  in  this  breeze  h 
has  the  heels  of  'em.    Can  he  shoot  any?" 

"He  used  to  be  a  crack  shot  at  Creedmoor  when  he  wa 
in  the  Seventh,  of  New  York,"  replied  Oliver  hopefully 

"But  how  the  jumping  Jehosaphat  does  he  handle  hi 
sails,  steer,  and  keep  up  that  fire  all  at  once?" 

"Cleats  up  his  sheets,  steers  with  his  feet,  and  has  botl 
hands  free,"  explained  Oliver  briefly. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  close  with  their  now  formi 
dable  enemy,  the  pirates  pulled  doggedly  for  the  Manda 
lay,  but  with  diminishing  speed,  as  man  after  man  wa 
disabled  and  the  boat  grew  heavy  with  water  pouring 
through  the  shot  holes.  It  was  the  fight  of  the  humming 
bird  with  the  vulture,  and,  incredible  as  it  looked,  th 
humming  bird  was  manifestly  getting  the  best  of  it. 

The  Viking  ran  along  their  starboard,  crossed  thei 
stern,  sailed  along  their  port,  crept  across  their  bows- 
circling  round  and  round  her  quarry,  and  firing  steadily  a 
easy  range.  The  yells  and  threats  of  the  discomfitec 
pirates  were  faintly  heard,  like  pandemonium  in  a  dream 

Then  came  the  end.  The  Russian  flag  disappeared  anc 
a  white  handkerchief  took  its  place.  The  reports  of  th 
rifle  ceased.  The  deadly  little  canoe  lay,  its  sails  shaking 
and  a  par,ley  seemed  to  ensite. 

"By  God,  they've  struck  flag  to  the  gimcrack,  and 
believe  she'd  'a'  sent  'em  all  to  kingdom  come  if  thej 
hadn't,"  roared  Armstrong,  dashing  his  cap  on  the  groun( 
and  dancing  on  it  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

It  was  so.  After  a  pause,  the  longboat  turned  bow:i 
to  the  island,  and  came  slowly  back,  half  of  the  sur 
vivors  apparently  bailing  and  the  Fi^wz^/ 'holding  her  dis 
tance  warily  on  their  quarter.  When  they  grated  on  th« 
shore,  the  Americans  were  waiting  with  aimed  rifles 
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Xhere  was  no  necessity.  The  boat  was  half  full  of  water, 
ji.eaking  through  the  rags  which  had  been  hastily  stuffed 
jinto  the  bullet  holes,  and  it  was  red  with  blood.  Two 
tnen  lay  dead,  and  most  of  the  rest  were  wounded- — 
5om©  severely, 
j  Jensen  lumbered  out. 

;  "Gome  on  shore,  leetle  father,"  he  announced,  saluting 
stiffly.  "Two  mans  keeled,  all  hurt,  boat  damached.  I 
laf  a  gomplaint  to  enter  against  zis  genteelman." 

"No  doubt  you  have,  you  black-hearted  hound!"  re- 
sponded Petty  cordially.  "Now  drop  your  pistol  and 
knives  on  the  sand.  Hoist  out  that  carrion  and  bury  it. 
Bail,  dry,  and  plug  up  those  holes  temporarily." 

They  obeyed,  bleeding  and  cowed  under  the  watchful 
aiouths  of  rifles  and  revolvers. 

"God  bless  you,  Taylor  \"  said  Oliver,  shaking  hands 
convulsively.  "You  have  saved  us  all.  I'll  never  sneer  at 
1  canoe  again." 

"That's  all  right,  old  man,"  responded  Taylor  indiffer- 
ently, but  a  trifle  pale,  for  it  is  disconcerting  to  the  lay 
mind  to  look  on  blood  of  men  shed  by  one's  own  hand. 
■'From  the  first  they  never  had  a  show.  I  could  have 
picked  them  all  off  and  read  a  novel  between  the  shots, 
but  I  knew  we  needed  some  of  the  rascals  to  work  us 
into  port." 

"Now,  ye  dogs !"  came  the  strident  command  of  Cap- 
;ain  Petty,  "march  ahead  of  us  in  single  file  and  bring 
down  those  other  casks.  Mr.  Kramer,  we'll  get  back  to 
the  steamer  as  quick  as  we  can.  We've  had  enough  of 
this  fool  loitering  and  larking  ashore." 

As  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  board,  the  mate  went  for 
:he  irons. 

Thereupon  Jensen  stepped  forward,  smiling  ■  reassur- 
ingly at  the  pale  and  terrified  ladies. 

"Sir,"  he  said  to  Captain  Petty,  "permit  me  to  present 
nyself  as  Colonel  Obranzoff,  of  the  Sixth  Siberian  Rifles, 
detailed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  his  excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Alexieff,  for  special  service  in  seizing  contraband  of 
war  to  Japan.  This  is  my  second  in  command.  Lieutenant 
Vassilivicli,  and  the  rest  are  picked  men  of  my  command. 
Here  are  our  commissions  and  my  card.  I  tender  our 
paroles,  to  be  void  in  case  of  recapture  by  one  of  his 
majesty's  cruisers." 

Squalidly  dirty,  bloodstained,  and  grotesquely  cos- 
tumed as  he  stood,  he  was  unquestionably  a  gentleman  in 
v'oice,  manner,  and  bearing. 

The  captain  glared,  open-mouthed.  He  was  a  man  of 
:holeric  temper,  slow  to  absorb  new  impressions. 

"Blast  your  impudence,  you  infernal  scoundrel !"  he 
roared,  shaking  his  fist.  "I've  a  mind  to  hang  you  up  at 
my  yardarm.  Do  you  know  you  are  guilty  of  mutiny  and 
piracy  in  signing  my  articles,  and  trying  to  buccaneer  my 
ship  and  these  helpless  women?" 

"A  mere  bagatelle — in  war — my  dear  sir,"  answered 
ithe  transformed  Jensen  pleasantly.  "Had  I  decided  to 
iSeize  the  Mandalay  in  the  name  of  the  czar — which  I  do 
not  admit — I  should,  with  infinite  regret,  have  deprived 
myself  of  the  ladies'  society  by  sending  them  ashore  by 
your  cabin  boy,  with  their  personal  belongings  and  every 
provision  for  their  comfort.  The  first  ship  I  signaled 
would  have  taken  you  off." 

"I  will  hand  you  over  to  the  police  as  soon  as  we  land 
at  Nagasaki,"  storm.ed  tlie  captain.  "You  shall  ail  swing 
for  this." 

"And — pardon  our  natural  curiosity — in  what  capacity, 
may  I  inquire,  shall  we  swing?    As  Russian  soldiers? 


Your  will  have  the  right  to  betray  us,  and  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  will  doubtless  detain  us  as  prisoners 
of  war.  It  is  annoying,  but  'Dans  la  guerre  c'est  comme 
dans  la  guerre' " 

"No,  but  as  spies  and  pirates  out  of  uniform,  mas- 
querading as  honest  seamen." 

"Quite  inadmissible,  my  dear  sir.  We  are  not  in  the 
enemy's  lines  and  you  are  not  a  belligerent  vessel,  but 
a  merchant  trader  hailing  from  a  friendly  port.  Even 
if  your  allegation  of  irregular  seizure  was  true,  his  maj- 
esty's troops  are  not  amenable  to  a  civil  consul;  still  less 
to  the  skipper  of  an  illegitimate  smuggler.  It  would  be 
a  diplomatic  question  between  our  two  chancelleries,  quite 
out  of  lower  jurisdiction.  Your  own  government,  more- 
over, would  not  support  you,  and  mine  would  sus- 
tain us." 

"The  Japanese  parties  are  likely  to  get  in  their  fine  work 
first.    Diplomacy  won't  bring  dead  bones  to  life." 

"The  Japanese  authorities  have  no  motive  for  precipi- 
tate action — quite  the  contrary.  Reprisals  would  be  sure, 
and  you  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  even  now  negotia- 
tions may  be  on  foot  looking  to  peace  and  alliance  be- 
tween the  belligerents.  If  mutual  courtesies  seem  de- 
sirable, how  will  you  and  your  owners  stand?" 

"That  is  all  very  fine,  but  the  United  States  ■  will  have' 
something  to  say.  We  are  a  lawful  vessel  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  You  and  your  cutthroats  are  my  crew. 
You  signed  my  articles  and  are  therefore  amenable  to 
maritime  law.  You  are  guilty  of  mutiny  and  attempted 
barratry  ,on  my  ship.  That  may  be  a  hanging  business." 

"Mutiny,  barratry,  cutthroats !  Captain  Petty,  you 
pain  and  amaze  me.  You  will  accuse  us  before  your 
consul  as  mutinous  seamen  ?  Good  !  On  what  evidence  ? 
Since  signing,  we  have  been  uniformly  obedient  and 
respectful  to  our  superiors.  We  have  not  hesitated  at 
the  harshest  commands,  nor  resented  much  profane  abuse 
and  violent  assaults  prohibited  in  the  marine  service.  As 
articled  seamen  our  attitude  is  beyond  reproach—  abso- 
lutely correct,  as  these  gentlemen  will  testify." 

"You  sleek  sea  lawyer,  you  and  your  gang  tried  to 
steal  my  ship  on  the  high  seas !"  bellowed  Petty,  bewil- 
dered, but  sure  he  was  in  the  right. 

"Sir,  you  are  inost  unjust.  You  order  us  on  shore  to 
water.  We  obey;  we  place  two  barrels  on  your  boat. 
After  filling  the  others  and  indulging  in  a  little  harmless 
shouting  and  skylarking  permissible  to  jackies  ashore,  we 
notice  the  wind  raising;  we  hasten  to  the  shore  and  find 
you  and  your  officers  absent — hunting  parrots,  doubt- 
less. The  sea  grows  rough ;  it  is  now  unsafe  to  carry 
four  full  casks  through  the  waves  in  an  overcrowded 
boat.  We  shout,  you  do  not  respond,  and  I  hesitate.  As 
officer  in  command,  I  reflect  upon  your  laudable  anxiety 
to  lose  no  time.  I  decide  to  take  the  full  casks  on  board, 
and  then  return  for  the. others  and  for  you,  leaving  some 
men  to  care  for  your  steamer  and  your  passengers.  We 
push  off  singing  peacefully.  You  shout  at  us,  shoot  at  us, 
wound  us.  We  are  afraid  and  solicitous.  What  has 
affected  our  good  captain?  Has  he  by  chance  eaten  of 
the  insane  root?  We  hasten  to  safety.  This  gentleman, 
whose  authority  we  cannot  recognize,  pursties,  fires  into 
us,  maims  us,  endangers  our  lives.  We  shoot  in  the  air 
to  alarm  him.  In  vain.  We  continue  always  to  seek 
shelter  from  his  rage  in  our  ship.  (By  the  way,  your 
practice,  Mr.  Taylor,  was  excellent,  and  your  management 
of  your  pirogue  superb;  you  should,  be  in  our  service.) 
Finally  we  seek  the  protection  of  pur  captain  against 
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this  admirable  but  sanguinary  canoeman,  and  we  place 
Qurselves  unreservedly  in  his  hand." 

"Very  fine.  And  you  would  have  shot  .us  in  the  backs 
at  the  first  chance,  if  I  had  not  disarmed  you,"  inter- 
rupted the  puzzled  and  enraged  captain. 

"Not  so.  We  laid  no  finger  on  you.  And,  behold, 
I  surrender  unmasked  to  my  master,  our  weapons,  taken 
to  guard  our  lives  against  the  savages  you  cautioned  us 
of.   Lieutenant  Vassilivich,  hand  me  your  pistol." 

From  his  rags  he  produced  a  second  loaded  service 
revolver  and  laid  the  two  gently  on  the  deck  at  Captain 
Petty's  feet. 

"You  see,  gentlemen,"  he  continued  suavely,  "the  cap- 
tain has  no  case  against  us.  How  do  you  stand  against 
ours?  Is  this  not,  as  he  delicately  intimated,  a  hanging 
business  ?  You  are  all,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  murderers 
or  accessories  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Still  we  remain 
your  faithful  crew — to  Nagasaki — where  we  shall  lay 
our  griefs,  as  mariners,  before  the  authorities.  May  I 
trouble  you  for  a  light?  Thanks.  Really,  gentlemen,  as 
a  friend  and  well-wisher,  I  must  say  the  simplest  way  to 
save  your  necks  will  be  to  massacre  us  all  here  and  now 
on  your  quarter-deck.  That  is,  if  I  decide  to  press  the 
case." 

There  was  more  truth  than  was  pleasant  in  this  new 
view  of  the  case.' 

CHAPTER  IV. 

DOWN    TO  HARDPAN. 

The  officers  of  the  Mandalay  and  the  two  passengers 
drew  aside  and  consulted. 

"Colonel  Obranzofif,"  said  the  captain  finally,  "suppose 
we  drop  this  fencing  and  come  down  to  hardpan.  VVhat 
do  you  propose  ?" 

"Ah !  yes,  that  is  better.  We  will  talk  what  you  call 
the  hardpan.  I  offer,  with  my  men,  to  work  your  ship 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Japanese  coast,  dropping 
all  work,  however,  if  we  sight  our  flag.  You  will  then 
release  us  from  our  paroles — and  our  articles — and  sell 
lis  your  longboat,  which  we  can  patch.  See,  here  are  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  You  give  us  your  word  of 
lionor  as  gentlemen  that  you  will  then  forget  that  there  is 
a  company  of  shipwrecked  sailors  making  their  way  to 
the  nearest  port." 

"To  play  the  same  game  again,  colonel?"  asked  Kramer. 

"The  saints  forbid !  The  boots  of  first  mates  are  heavy, 
their  language  grates  on  the  ears  of  gentlemen,  and  our 
patience  has  worn  regrettably  thin.  You  will  never  be 
nearer  death  than  you  have  been  night  and  day  of  late, 
Mr.  Kramer.  Possibly  we  may  be  picked  up  by  some 
other  benevolent  outlaw  like  yourself." 

"Oh !  come,  Obranzofif,  drop  this  confounded  sneaky 
business.  Come  down  to  my  stateroom,  get  a  shave,  and 
let  me  lend  you  some  decent  togs,"  broke  in  Taylor. 

"By  no  means,  dear  friend.  These  rags  are  our  stage 
costumes.  They  are  our  uniforms  of  service.  Our  lives 
and  our  honor  are  our  country's  due.  Why  should  you 
concern  yourselves  ?  You  will  have  saved  your  ship,  and, 
after  all,  this  war  is  what  you  call  none  of  your  funeral. 
For  us,  we  must  play  out  the  game." 

There  was  little  else  to  do.  They  shook  hands,  and  the 
two  parties  of  Americans  and  Russians  regarded  each 
other  with  rising  respect. 

"But,  Obranzofif,  now  that  there  is  no  need  of  diplo- 
macy, did  you  not  really  intend  to  seize  the  Mandalay? 
Honest,  now,"  urged  Oliver. 


The  colonel's  shaggy  mustache  went  up  under  hi:>  nose, 
and  he  smiled,  Mephistophelian-like. 

"Naturally,  my  dear  sir,  we  did  not  ship  before  the 
mast  on  this  ofifensive  little  steamer  to  play  ecarte." 

Taylor  looked  relieved.  There  were  two  dead  men 
buried  yonder,  of  whom  he  ev«r  after  thought  uneasily. 

"But  you  were  all  armed.  Why,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  did  you  not  overpower  or  shoot  us  out  of 
hand?" 

"It  was  tempting,  and,  of  course,  I  thought -of  it,"  re-i 
plied  Obranzoff  coolly.  "But  our  government  wishes  toj 
avoid  international  complications,  and  your  people  arej 
so  absurdly  sensitive.  Was  it  not  better  that  your  humor- 
ous journals  should  have  the  laugh  at  so  good  a  joke? 
Figure  to  yourself  your  amusing  predicament,  hunting 
little  green  parrots  and  slaughtering  imaginary  'wild 
mans'  while  we  ran  off.  with  your  ship  under  the  nose. 
Eh!  what?" 

Captain  Petty  reddened  to  a  deep  brick-dust  tint. 

"Well,  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,  Mr,  Colonql 
Police  Detective." 

"Precisely,  most  respectable  and  most  ingenious  of 
mariners,  and  we  will  laugh  with  you.  You  take  the 
trick  and  we  felicitate  Miss  Compton.  To-day  is  yours, 
to-morrow  ours.  Is  il>rnot  so?  And  now,  all  being  set- 
tled amicably,  let  us  turn  to  more  agreeable  topics.  Per- 
mit Lieutenant  Vassilivich  and  myself  to  make  our  com- 
pliments to  these  most  lovely  and  charming  of  ladies." 

"Madame  Oliver,"  chimed  in  his  aid,  "dare  I  recall 
myself  to  your  gracious  remembrance?  I  had  the  honor 
to  dance  the  german  with  you  two  seasons  ago  at  New- 
port. It  was  at  the  reception  of  Madame  V^an  Alstyne, 
where  I  was  the  guest  of  her  brother — Count  Vassili- 
vich, you  know." 

"I  trust  we  have  not  incommoded  you,"  continued 
Obranzoff.  "Allow  me  to  lay  our  homages  at  your 
feet  personally  and  in  the  name  of  our  service,  and  to 
assure  you  that  you  would  have  met  the  most  delicate 
and  chivalrous  courtesy  at  our  hands  had  the  fortunes 
of  war  made  us  temporarily  your  protectors.  At  the 
worst,  we  designed  for  you  nothing  worse  than  a  picnic 
on  a  lovely  island — two,  three  days  snatched  from  para-- 
disc.  Russian  officers  war  not  with  ladies — and  ladies  so 
gracious  and  so  spirituelle." 

"We  are  quite  certain  of  that.  Colonel  Obranzoff,"  ^ex- 
claimed Miss  Compton  vivaciously.  "Oh,  Mr.  Taylor, 
why  do  you  always  do  the  most  clumsy  possible  thing? 
What  ideal  fun  he  has  spoiled  for  us !  Hasn't  he, 
Mildred?" 

But  there  were  grateful  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes  as 
she  scolded,  and  the  men  of  the  party  never  felt  very  sure. 

THE  END. 


HOW  STONEWALL  JACKSON  DIED. 

Historians  alvs^ays  stop  to  describe  the  dying  of  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  the  two  opposing  commanders  in  the 
battle  of  Quebec.  But  their  deaths  were  no  more  heroic 
than  was  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 

About  one-thirty  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  told 
that  he  had  about  two  hours  to  live,  and  he  answered 
feebly  but  firmly: 

"Very  good ;  it  is  all  right." 

A  few  moments  before  he  died  he  cried  out  in  his 
delirium : 

"Order  A,  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for  action.    Pass  the  in- 
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fantry  to  the  front  rapidly.    Tell  Major  Hawks-  " 

then  he  stopped,  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Presently  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  spread  itself 
over  his  pale  face,  and  he  said  quietly  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  relief : 

"Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  unde"r  the  shade 
iof  the  trees." 

j  And  then,  without  pain  or  the  least  struggle,  his  spirit 
passed. 


The  Mysterious  Headlight. 

By  JARED  L.  FULLER.. 

I  had  good  reason  to  remember  the  wreck  of  number 
forty,  aside  from  the  thrill  of  horror  which  shook  the 
community,  when  the  Western  Flyer,  as  it  was  locally 
called,  left  the  rails  and  scattered  its  bones — and  the 
mangled  bodies  of  many  of  its  unfortunate  passengers — 
along  the  track. 

The  newspapers  accuse  the  railroads  of  seeking  to  cover 
iup  the  facts  when  there  is  a  wreck,  and  it  is  true  that 
ithere  ■  is  an  iron-bound  rule  that  employees  must  keep 
their  mouths  closed  regarding  an  accident,  if  they  desire 
'to  hold  their  positions  and  remain  otf  the  "black  list." 
(But  that  the  facts  are  suppressed  does  not  prove  that 
an  accident  is  not  probed  to  the  bottom  by  the  powers 
that  be. 

,  Indeed,  exactly  opposite  is  the  case.  The  smallest  ac- 
icident  is  looked  into  by  trained  minds,  and  the  fault, 
if  fault  there  be,  is  placed  where  it  belongs. 

Take  the  affair  of  number  forty,  as  a  case  in  point. 
A  broken  brake  rod  was  the  cause  of  that  awful  catas- 
itrophe.  A  careless  inspector  let  the  forward  Pullman 
igo  out  of  Loraine  without  ordering  the  rod  repaired. 
In  swinging  around  the  curve  at  Boling  Hollow,  just 
where  a  siding  switch  had  been  placed,  the  end  of  the 
'.dropped  rod  caught  in  the  frog,  and  the  worst  wreck  in 
the  annals  of  the  W.  &  N.  W.  P.  was  there  accom- 
plished. 

.  It  not  only  cost  the  inspector  his  job,  but  the  directors 
of  the  trunk  line  went  even  deeper  into  the  matter,  dis- 
charged the  master  mechanic  of  the  Loraine  branch,  and 
even  transferred  the  acting  superintendent  to  another 
field. 

And  that  is  how  the  wreck  of  number  forty  came  to 
affect  me,  for  I  was  advanced  from  the  train  dispatcher's 
desk  at  the  Helena  terminal,  to  the  desk  left  unoccupied 
;by  the  retiring  acting  manager  of  the  Loraine  branch. 
It  was  a  big  advance  for  me,  and  I  was  a  young  fellow.  I 
I  saw  in  it  a  chance  to  make  a  name  and  a  record  for 
[myself. 

'  But  this  isn't  my  story ;  properly  it  is  Hollis  Judd's,  and 
Judd  was  one  of  the  best-rated  drivers  on  the  Loraine 
branch.  Being  so  eager  to  write  my  own  name  high  upon 
the  blackboard  of  fame,  I  .began  to  study  every  detail  of 
my  work,  and  to  learn  the  value  of  each  man  under  my 
government.   So  I  very  quickly  came  across  Hollis  Judd. 

Judd  drove  the  Eastern  Flyer,,'  as  we  called  it — a  train 
'which  corresponded  with  nuniber  forty,  which  had  been 
wrecked,  and  that  passed  number  forty  on  its  run.  As 
the  Loraine  branch  was  a  single-track  road  for  a  good 
I  part  of  its  length,  it  was  no  small  ^natter  to  arrange  the 
'schedule  of  these  two  fast  trains/  especially  in  the  season 
when  the  freight  was  running  heavy. 

I  had  occasion  to  shift  the  running  time  of  both  ex- 
presses soon  after  assuming  my  position  as  acting  man- 


ager, and  before  the  new  time  schedule  had  been  a  week 
in  operation,  the  Eastern  Flyer  dropped  twenty  minutes 
one  evening — time  enough  to  miss  all  connections  beyond 
Big  Bowlder  Station — and  I  was  swamped  with  com- 
plaints. When  this  happened  again  within  the  next  ten 
days,  and  I  was  called  down  myself  for  it  from  Helena, 
I  did  more  than  send  a  sharp  word  to  the  driver  of  the 
dilatory  train.  I  ordered  him  to  report  at  my  ofifice  when  ''\ 
he  came  back  from  his  next  run. 

The  expresses  were  afternoon  and  evening  trains.  The 
driver  of  the  Eastern  Flyer  brought  back  the  early  morn- 
ing mail  train  from  Loraine,  and  he  was  forced  to  lose 
some  sleep,  I  expect,  by  appearing  at  nine  o'clock  at  my 
office.  Lack  of  an  hour  or  two  between  his  blankets 
could  not  have  caused  the  haggard  face  that  appeared 
at  the  door  of  my  private  room  when  I  sent  my  stenogra- 
pher for  the  engineer. 

Hollis  Judd  was  a  tawny-maned  fellow,  under  thirty, 
with  eyes  of  a  steel-blue  hue  and  lips  which,  despite  the 
worried  expression  upon  his  face,  were  as  firmly  chiseled 
as  though  graven  of  marble.  I  couldn't  imagine  those  lips 
trembling,  or  the  man  himself  shaking  in  the  face  of  any 
danger, 

"Mr.  Judd,"  I  said  quietly,  "your  train  has  been  badly 
delayed  twice  lately  at,  or  near,  Boling  Hollow.  What 
reason  can  you  give  for  it  ?" 

He  dropped  his  head  like  a  bashful  schoolboy,  and  said, 
rather  sullenly,  I  thought:  "I  have  no  reasonable  excuse 
at  all,  sir." 

I  might  have  been  angry  at  this  reply,  which  seemed 
to  show  a  disregard  of  the  enormity  of  his  defection,  only 
I  remembered  the  man's  almost  unblemished  record  as 
I  found  it  on  my  predecessor's  books.  So  I  talked  with 
him  further. 

"I  find  that  your  train  has  been  seldom  late — for  any 
cause — for  more  than  a  year.  You  were  delayed  the  night 
tiumber  forty  was  wrecked ;  but  that  was  because  the 
debris  lay  across  the  track.  And,  by  the  way,  these  two 
last  occasions  are  reported  as  occurring  about  where  that 
terrible  wreck  happened." 

He  looked  up  then,  and  the  trouble  in  his  eyes  was 
plain.  "Mr.  Langstaff,"  he  said,  "I  tell  you  frankly,  I 
wish  the  running  time  of  my  train  had  not  been  changed." 

I  flushed  a  little,  I  expect,  for  the  change  in  the  schedule 
was  a  pet  matter,  and  I  believed  it  would  eventually  save 
some  minutes  for  both  expresses.  "Will  you  tell  me  what 
you  mean?"  I  demanded. 

"Formerly  my  train  passed  number  forty  this  side  of 
Boling  Hollow,  on  that  stretch  of  double  track  which  has 
been  laid  from  Ustane  to  Bantam  Creek;  now  you  have 
forced  me  to  make  the  run  through  Boling  Hollow  to 
Lockvv^ood  before  I  pass  number  forty." 

"True,"  said  I ;  "and  your  being  late  on  these  two  occa- 
sions has  held  up  number  forty  each  time,  too." 

"I  know  it,  sir." 

"Anything  the  matter  with  your  machine,  Judd?  We 
can't  have  this  delay,  you  know.    It  costs  us  too  much." 

"My  engine  is  all  right,  sir.  I  told  you  I  had  no  rea- 
sonable excuse  to  give."  Then  he  saw  the  gravity  of  my 
expression,  and  burst  out  with :  "My  God,  sir !  I'm  wor- 
ried to  death  over  it.  There's  no  sense  in  the  thing,  and 
yet  I  swear  on  both  times  I  stopped  at  Boling  I  thought  I 
was  averting  a  head-rn  colHsion." 

"What's  that?"  I  cried,  in  wonder. 

"It's  true,  sir.    I  swear  it.    But  I've  not  dared  say  a 
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word  about  it  before — not  even  to  my  wife.  You  can  lay 
me  off,  if  you  like,  sir." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said,  as  calmly  as  possible. 
"Suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it,  Judd.  You're  evidently 
— er — excited,  my  man.  Anything  on  your  mind  to  worry 
you  excepting  this  ?" 

"Good  heavens,  sir !  this  is  enough,  I  hope,"  groaned 
Judd.  "I  was  greatly  shocked  by  poor  Mosher's  death,  I'll 
tell  you.  He  and  I  used  to  exchange  runs  once  in  a  while, 
and  I  come  near  taking  out  number  forty  that  afternoon 
myself.  I'd  have  been  under  the  engine  instead  of  him, 
it's  likely. 

"Well,  I  was  late  the  very  day  you  put  in  force  the  new 
schedule,  Mr.  Langstaff.  We  were  making  a  great  run, 
and  I  should  have  reached  Lockv/ood  on  time,  as  the  re- 
ports will  show,  when  just  as  we  came  up  the  grade  out 
of  Boling  Hollow,  right  where  number  forty  left  the 
track,  I  was  sure  I  saw  a  headlight  bearing  down  upon  us 
from  the  other  side ! 

"I  don't  know  what  it  was,  sir,  or  what  it  meant.  But 
as  sure  as  death  I  saw  that  headlight.  'God!'  thinks  I. 
'Carey  has  missed  his  orders,  and  number  forty  is  coming 
on  for  the-  old  passing  place.' 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  I  expected  to  bump  the  coming  engine 
before  I  could  bring  mine  to  a  stop,  and,  in  bringing  her 
up  so  short,  I  did  a  little  damage.  When  I  could  glance 
ahead  again,  the  track  was  free.  There  wasn't  a  thing  in 
sight ! 

"My  fireman,  Pasely,  thought  I  was  crazy,  I  reckon. 
We  made  the  repairs  which  the  quick  stop  made  neces- 
sary, and  steamed  on.  I  said  nothing  to  Pasely ;  I  thought 
I  had  got  a  flash  of  light  from  some  shack  on  the  hillside, 
or  something  like  that. 

"But  here  last  night  it  happened  again.  It's  eight  in  the 
evening  when  we  get  to  Boling  Hollow,  you  know,  sir. 
It  was  just  on  the  edge  of  dusk  when  we  struck  the 
grade.  I  had  lost  a  minute  or  two,  and  was  making  good 
time,  and,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  live  man,  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
number  forty,  or — or — the  ghost  train  " 

"The  what?"  I  demanded. 

"You'll  think  I've  gone  dotty,  I  reckon,"  said  Judd, 
hanging  his  head  again.  "But  I  don't  know  what  else  to 
call  it.  As  we  made  up  the  hill,  right  at  the  bend  where 
number  forty  was  wrecked,  I  sighted  that  headlight  and 
the  front  of  another  engine.  I  yelled  outright  to  my  mate, 
for  it  seemed  nearer  than  it  was  the  first  time. 

"  'Jump,  Ed,  it's  your  only  chance !'  says  I.  And  then, 
before  the  train  had  more  than  slowed  down,  the  other 
headlight  disappeared.  There  was  nothing  on  the  track 
ahead  of  us." 

Judd  groaned  at  the  remembrance.  "Lucky  Ed  Pasely 
didn't  jump.  That's  a  bad  place  along  there.  So  that, 
sir,  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  on  both  occasions." 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  "pooh-poohed"  the 
whole  matter,  or  even  to  have  disbelieved  Judd's  story. 
But  his  earnestness  impressed  me.  I  could  not  show  him 
that  I  was  shaken  by  it,  however. 

"It's  an  hallucination  of  some  kind,  of  course,"  I  said. 
"Without  realizing  it,  your  mind  must  have  been  full  of 
the  wreck  and  poor  Moshef.  That's  what  caused  you  to 
see  the  phantom.  You  and  I,  Mr.  Judd,  as  two  sensible 
men,  do  not  believe  in  ghosts." 

He  raised  his  eyes  at  that,  and  looked  at  me  gratefully. 
"It's  kind  of  you  to  say  it,  Mr.  Langstaff.  I  believe  I  am 
as  hard-headed  as  rhe  next  man.    I  never  felt  any  fear 


yet.  I'm  not  afraid  now,  sir.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  warn- 
ing, nevertheless." 

"Nonsense!  Old  women's  notions,  sir!"  I  cried,  in 
some  heat. 

"That's  as  may  be.    But  now  you've  heard  my  story, 
what  shall  I  do?  'I  am  not  frightened,  I  tell  you.   I  be- 
lieve something  will  happen  to  my  train  right  there  where ' 
number  forty  left  the  track.    But  I'll  face  it,  all  right, 
whatever  it  is." 

Secretly,  his  story  of  the  ghost  train  had  shaken  me 
more  than  I  cared  to  say.  But  I  believe  my  judgment  was 
not  warped.  Judd  was  the  sort  of  a  man  who,  if  ordered, 
would  walk  up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  to  be  blown  into  eternity. 

"You  go  on  with  your  run,  Mr.  Judd,"  I  said,  'We 
mustn't  have  these  delays;  they  cost  us  too  much,  as  I 
said  before.    But  I  don't  believe  you'll  see  the  ghost  train  j 
again,"  and  I  managed  to  laugh  as  though  the  story 
merely  amused  me. 

He  thanked  me,  and  went  away;  but  I  could  not  get 
the  matter  out  of  my  mind,  and  was,  indeed,  so  im- 
pressed that  I  arranged  for-  a  trip  over  the  line  as  far  as 
Lockwood  in  my  car,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  spot 
where  the  awful  wreck  occurred  and  where  the  apparition 
appeared  to  Hollis  Judd. 

Boling  Hollow  was  a  little  gut  between  two  hills, 
through  which  ran  a  stream  which  fed  the  wheels  of  sev^ 
eral  small  mills.    It  was  only  a  flag  station. 

The  spot  where  number  forty  had  been  wrecked  was^ 
just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  settlement.  When  the  ex- 
press left  the  track  that  fatal  night  the  Pullman,  borne 
onward  by  the  weight  of  the  cars  behind,  had  bumped  a 
water  tank  and  torn  it  from  its  foundations,  while  the 
forward  cars  and  locomotive  were  thrown  from  the  track 
and  butted  into  a  barn  belonging  to  an  Italian  market  gar- 
dener, on  the  other  side  of  the  roadbed. 

I  could  see  the  scene  plainly  as  my  special  rolled 
through  the  village  and  up  the  incline  past  the  newly  built 
tank.  On  the  other  side  the  farmer,  to  whom  we  had 
paid  a  sum  in  cash  for  damages,  had  patched  his  hovel 
with  sheets  of  tin — evidently  being  of  an  economical  dis-; 
position,  and  preferring  to  bank  the  money  the  road  had; 
paid  him.  The  terrible  accident  had  proven  a  good  thing; 
for  him. 

I  made  my  trip  a  journey  of  inspection,  stopping  in! 
several  places;  but  in  my  heart  I  knew  that  Judd's  story ■ 
had  driven  me  to  Boling  Hollow.  The  Eastern  Flyer; 
went  through  all  right  that  night,  however,  and  I  came 
back  attached  to  the  other  express.  The  ghost  of  number; 
forty  did  not  appear  on  that  evening.  | 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  my  responsibilities} 
were  added  to  by  the  strike  made  at  the  Ten-oared  Scull. j 
A  couple  of  fool  college  chaps  had  opened  a  small  vein 
there  ten  years  before,  and  had  gone  broke  following  up 
a  blind  lead  after  the  v6in  had  petered  out. 

Along  came  a  fellow;  who:  appeared  to  be  Father  Luck'§. 
only  son,  bought  the  claim  for  a  song,  struck  an  entirely 
different  vein,  and  in  three  months  there  were  a  hundred 
men  at  work  in  the  holis,  y/hile  hundreds  of  others  were 
picking  over  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  the  Devil's 
Gullet,  on  their  own  hook. 

The  papers  naturaliy  got  hold  of  it,  and  by  the  time  the 
first  big  shipment  of  refined  gold  was  ready  to  go  East  the 
reporter  chaps  knew  the  amount  to  an  ounce.  And  it  was 
a  sum  big  enough  to  make  most  men  sit  up  and  look  in- 
terested. 
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;  This  shipment  of  gold  went  over  the  Loraine  branch, 
1  and,  although  it  was  in  the  care  of  the  Wells-Fargo  peo- 
[ple,  there  was  no  little  responsibility  on  my  shoulders  as 
acting  manager  of  the  branch.  Road  agents  were  more 
plentiful  in  the  West  then  than  they  are  now,  and  I  knew 
ithat  the  fact  of  the  shipment  and  its  size,  having  been 
incised  about,  might  tempt  certain  "bad  men"  to  take  long 
[  chances. 

If  by  any  possibility  the  train  should  be  held  up  and 
an  attempt  made  to  xob  the  treasure  car,  the  Wells- 
!  Fargo  Company  might  give  its  patronage  to  the  Aige  & 
li Loraine  branch  of  the  U.  P.,  thus  cutting  the  W.  &  N. 
W.  P.  out  of  a  lot  of  business.  I  couldn't  afford  to  have 
[anything  happen  to  that  treasure  car,  any  more  than  the 
express  people  could. 

The  latter  put  three  armed  men  aboard  the  car  which 
'contained  the  gold.  I  could  not  do  that,  but  the  matter 
jiof  which  train  the  treasvire  car  was  attached  to  was  left 
to  me,  and  I  gave  out  that  it  would  be  hitched  to  a  com- 
bination fast  freight  and  passenger,  which  we  ran  from 
"my  end  of  the  road  in  the  evening,  reaching  Loraine  about 
imidnight,  or  a  little  later. 

'j  Half  an  hour  before  the  Eastern  Flyer  started,  how- 
lever,  I  warned  the  Wells-Fargo  people  that  I  had  changed 
my  mind — that  the  treasure  car  would  be  attached  to  the 
express,  directly  behind  the  mail  car,  and  when  Judd 
backed  down  from  the  roundhouse  to  hitch  on  I  was 
ready  on  the  platform  to  swing  myself  aboard  his  loco- 
iinotive. 

j  "I'm  going  out  with  you,  Judd,"  I  said,  as  he  touched 
jbis  cap  to  me. 

:   "Very  well,  sir,"  he  returned. 

i  If  he  suspected  why  I  was  going,  he  did  not  mention 
rhe  extra  car.  His  fireman,  however,  gave  me  what  I 
diought  was  a  very  peculiar  glance,  and,  as  there  was 
%  minute  or  two  to  spare,  he  asked  his  driver  if  he  could 
l.'un  across, the  tracks  for  some  tobacco. 

"Go  ahead — and  bring  me  a  paper  of  finecut,  too,"  said 
fudd,  as  he  doubled  up  his  overcoat  to  cushion  the  end  of 
his  seat  for  me  to  occupy. 

ii  While  Pasely  was  gone  I  asked  the  engineer:  "Seen 
mything  of  the  ghost  train  again,  Judd?" 

He  blushed  at  the  question,  and  shook  his  head ;  but  he 
lid  not  look  at  me.  I  reckon  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
)revious  disturbance  of  mind  over  the  hallucination,  for 
'luring  the  run  he  did  not  broach  the  matter. 
I  It  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  behind  a  first-class  driver  like 
i  udd  and  watch  him  handle  his  engine.  And  I  like  to 
lear  an  engineer  talking  to  his  machine,  too — coaxing 
ler  over  the  hard  places,  giving  her  rein  on  the  free 
uns,  and  figuring  with  the  nicety  ^and  exactness  of  science 
o  get  the  most  revolutions  of  the  big  drivers  for  the  least 
expenditure  of  steam.  It  was  plain  that  my  predecessor's 
^ood  opinion  of  Hollis  Judd  as  an  engineer  had  not  been 
nisplaced. 

We  passed  Ustane  Station  on  the  second,  and  had 
gained  more  than  half  a  minute  over  schedule  at  Ban- 
iam  Creek ;  but  I  said  nothing,  for  it  was  a  long  and  hard 
tin  from  there  to  Lockwood,  despite  the  down  grade 
nto  Boling  Hollow.  The  country  was  thinly  settled,  and 
t  promised  a  black  night  as  we  struck  the  slope  into  the 
:ut. 

I  sat  looking  over  Judd's  shoulder,  peering  into  the 
/all  of  blackness  which  seemed  to  loom  before  the  loco- 
lotive's  pilot.  Down  we  plunged,  rumbled  over  the 
reek  bridge,  whisked  past  the  tiny  flag  station,  and  struck 


the  gentle  up  grade  on  which  number  forty  had  been 
wrecked  coming  from  the  other  direction. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  a  curve  here 
— rather  a  sharp  turn  it  was.  Judd  slowed  down  but 
little,  for  the  train  labored  on  the  rise,  anyway.  I  remem- 
bered the  situation  of  the  various  landmarks  hereabout, 
although  I  could  see  little  of  them.  Yonder  on  the  left 
was  the  water  tank;  on  the  right  hand,  just  at  the  bend, 
stood  the  Italian's  ramshackle  barn,  its  corner  almost  on 
the  track. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  wild  yell  from  the  fireman.  He 
had  had  his  head  out  of  the  window  on  his  own  side  of 
the  cab,  and  now  he  leaped  back  with  a  face  like  a 
sheet. 

"Jump!"  he  shrieked.   "She's  comin'  head  on!" 

But  I  was  paralyzed — glued  to  my  seat.  In  the  mo- 
ment he  shouted  I  saw  it,  too.  There  flashed  out  of 
the  darkness  ahead  the  dull  apparition  of  a  headlight  com- 
ing down  the  grade. 

I  saw  Judd's  muscles  stiffen  as  he  threw  over  the  lever 
and  reached  for  the  brakes.  There  was  a  terrible  crash 
of  grinding  shoes  on  the  wheels  and  a  shriek  of  escaping 
steam.  The  old  engine  bumped  along  as  though  she  were 
going  over  plowed  ground. 

And  for  the  few  seconds  that  it  lasted  I  believe  I  did 
not  breathe.  It  seemed  impossible  that  either  train  could 
be  stopped.  The  headlight  we  had  seen  was  alread)- 
upon  us. 

And  then — it  disappeared  !  Our  engine  took  the  curve, 
and  the  light  ahead  was  blotted  out  as  though  the  slide 
of  a  dark  lantern  had  been  snapped  over  it.  The  train 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  unscathed. 

The  ghost  of  number  forty  had  appeared  again.  I'm 
not  a  superstitious  man,  but  I  had  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  my  £)wn  eyes. 

"Pasely  saw  it,  too,"  said  Judd. 

And  then  we  looked  about  for  the  fireman.  He  had 
disappeared.  When  the  conductor  ran  forward  we  sent 
him  back  to  look  for  Pasely,  and  while  we  waited  a  man 
came  stumbling  down  the  hillside,  swinging  a  lantern.  It 
was  the  Italian  farmer  who  lived  beside  the  track. 

"Ah-ha!"  he  puffed.  "It  ees  a  miracle.  De  Virgin 
sava  you !  I  run — run — run  to  stopa  de  train.  Bad 
mens  up  de  road,  signors.  Dey  put  logs  on  de  track — 
stopa  de  train — roba  de  'spress.  I  hear  dem  talkin' — 
see  dem  workin'.    You  stopa  in  time,  eh?" 

We  got  out  of  him  that  he  had  seen  several  men  piling 
logs  on  the  track  about  half  a  mile  beyond  his  house. 
There  was.  evidently  a  plot  to  hold  up  the  express,  but 
our  stopping  here  had  given  the  Italian  time  to  run  back 
and  warn  us.  It  had  not  been  his  lantern  which  we 
mistook  for  the  headlight  of  another  locomotive,  how- 
ever. 

This  mystery  was  not  explained,  not  even  when  Pasely, 
terribly  injured  by  his  leap  from  the  engine,  was  brought 
aboard  the  baggage  car,  and,  between  gasps  of  agony, 
admitted  to  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  conspiracy  to  rob 
the  treasure  car,  and  had  wired  his  fellow  plotters  from 
the  terminal  of  the  change  of  time  in  the  sending  out  of 
the  gold  special. 

The  plan  had  been  to  pile  up  some  ties  and  put  a  red 
light  on  them,  so  that  the  train  would  be  sure  to  stop. 
Pasely  superstitiously  beHeved  that  the  apparition  of  the 
ghost  train  had  been  sent  to  punish  him,  and  I  was  not 
inclined  to  say  him  nay. 

We  backed  down  to  Boling  Station,  telegraphed  ahead 
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for  the  sheriff  and  a  posse  to  come  down  on  a  special  to 
meet  us,  and  the  train  robbers  were  driven  away  from 
the  hne,  so  that  our  delayed  train  could  go  through  in 
safety. 

I  was  not  satisfied  to  let  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
phantom  headlight  go  unexplained,  however,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  hollow  again  in  the  daytime  and  looked  over 
the  ground.  And  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  mystery  ? 

A  very  simple  thing,  I  assure  you.  That  dago  farmer 
had  patched  the  end  of  his  barn  with  sheets  of  tin.  When 
the  express  came  up  the  grade  in  the  evening,  the  at- 
mosphere being  just  right,  I  suppose,  its  own  headlight 
was  reflected  back  from  the  end  of  the  barn  with  suffi- 
cient vividness  to  suggest  another  engine  coming  down  on 
the  same  track. 

I  must  admit  that  this  discovery  vastly  relieved  my 
mind ;  but  I  reckon  that  Hollis  Judd's  relief  was  greater, 
even,  than  mine.  At  any  rate,  he  paid  for  a  coat  of  paint 
for  the  end  of  the  Italian's  barn,  which  covered  the  bare 
tin  and  spoiled  its  reflecting  qualities.  What  the  W.  & 
N.  W.  P.  did  for  the  Itahan  himself  as  payment  for  his 
good  service  in  warning  us  of  the  plan  of  the  train 
robber's  is  another  story. 


ROOM  No.  13. 

By  HERBERT  THOMSON. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  superstitious,  and  so  it  was  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction  that  I  engaged  room  No. 
13  in  Mrs.  Tracey's  apartment  houst  in  West  Twentieth 
Street.  I  had  been  assigned  the  task  of  inventing  a  new 
cable  code  for  the  shipping  firm  by  which  I  was  employed 
as  senior  clerk,  and  as  this  particular  room  contained  a 
fair-sized  writing  table,  with  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  all 
accessories,  I  considered  myself  in  some  degree  for- 
tunate in  being  spared  the  expense  of  providing  my  own 
stationery. 

Be  it  admitted  that,  when  I  settled  the  compact  with 
Mrs.  Tracey  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  I  was  not 
aware  that  my  predecessor  had  vacated  the  apartment 
only  the  previous  day  under  the  escort  of  a  couple  of 
Mulberry  Street  detectives;  although,  in  justice  to  the 
good  lady,  I  should  add  that,  having,  as  a  natural  pre- 
caution, relieved  me  of  the  first  week's  rent  in  ad- 
vance, she  was  not  long  in  enlightening  me  on  the 
matter. 

I  had  partaken  of  supper,  and  was  seated  at  the  table 
glancing  through  the  pages  of  the  old  code  book,  pre- 
paratory to  commencing  my  arduous  task  of  compiling  a 
new  one,  when  a  creaking  noise  drew  my  attention  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  which  I  had  left  ajar.  It  seemed  to 
be  slowly  opening  of  its  own  accord!  Somewhat  per- 
plexed, I  rose  to  close  it.  As  I  did  so,  something  soft 
brushed  against  the  left  leg  of  my  trousers.  Looking 
down,  my  eyes  met  the  upturned  and  unflinching  gaze 
of  a  handsome  black  kitten. 

Now,  I  am  very  fond  of  animals,  and  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  silent 
and  unobtrusive  companion  at  my  side  while  I  worked. 
So  I  picked  the  kitten  up  gently,  and  perched  it  on  my 
shoulder. 

"Sure,  that  cat's  always  following  me  about!"  said 
a  familiar  voice  behind  me.    I  looked  up  and  beheld  the 


portly  form  of  Mrs.  Tracey  standing  in  the  open  doorway. 
'No  matter  where  I  go,  the  sly  beast  comes  after  me." 

"Indeed?"  I  remarked.  Her  assertion,  however,  was 
not  strictly  truthful,  for  I  soon  discovered  that,  in- 
stead of  following  her  about,  this  diminutive  represen- 
tative of  the  feline  family  invariably  heralded  the  land- 
lady's advent. 

"You'll  pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,"  proceeded 
Mrs.  Tracey,  apparently  satisfied  that  no  further  apology 
for  the  cat's  intrusion  was  necessary,  "but  I've  been 
thinking  you  ought  to  know  as  the  lodger  as  had  this  room 
before  you  was  a  criminal." 

"Eh?"  I  exclaimed,  looking  up  so  sharply  that  the  in- 
considerate kitten  dug  its  claws  into  my  neck  for  support. 

"I'd  have  told  you  before  you  come  in,  sir,  but  L 
never  thought  about  it,"  she  lied  brazenly.  "It's  hoping; 
you  won't  mind  I  am,  sir." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  worry  on  my  account,  Mrs.  Tracey, 
So  long  as  he  doesn't  share  the  room  with  me,  I  shan'l 
kick.    But  how  do  you  know  he  is  a  criminal?" 

"Sure,  sir,  he  was  arrested  right  here  last  night,  and; 
taken  off  to  the  police  station,  shouting  out  as  he  wa| 
innocent  all  the  way." 

"He  may  possibly  have  been  innocent,"  I  ventured: 
"What  was  he  arrested  for?" 

"For  stealing  the  Cradley  diamonds,  sir." 

"Je-rusalem !"  [ 

To  say  that  I  was  surprised  would  be  to  put  it  mildly. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  my  outward  emotion  was  very 
evident  to  the  cat,  whose  too  Hvely  appreciation  of  my 
agitation  resulted  in  its  rapid  transplantation  to  a  couch 
several  feet  distant. 

The  theft  of  the  Cradley  heirloom  was  the  sensation 
of  the  hour,  and  everybody  was  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  robbery.  The  heirloom  was  a  priceless,  star- 
shaped  diamond  pendant,  set  with  a  large  and  magnificent 
brilliant,  of  the  first  water,  in  the  center,  and  a  smaller 
but  equally  pure  and  fine-cut  stone  in  each  of  the  five 
arms  of  the  star. 

Miss  Cradley  had  worn  it  at  her  "coming-out"  bal: 
three  days  previously,  and  had  only  missed  the  jewel  to^ 
ward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when  suspicion  immedi- 
ately fell  upon  a  guest  with  whom  she  had  danced  the 
second  waltz,  and  who  had  disappeared  at  an  unconven' 
tionally  early  hour.  The  police  were  speedily  put  upot 
his  track,  and  the  latest  statement  of  the  newspapers,  sc 
far  as  I  was  aware,  was  to  the  effect  that  his  arres^ 
was  imminent.  5! 

The  skeleton  of  the  trinket  had  been  picked  up  by  : 
patrolman  near  a  lamp-post  on  Fifth  Avenue  early  qi 
the  morning  following  the  theft,  so  it  was  known  tha 
the  six  stones  had  been  removed,  and  for  the  retun 
of  these  loose  diamonds  a  reward  of  two  thousand'  dol 
lars  was  promptly  offered  by  Cradley,  Senior. 

"But,  Mrs.  Tracey,"  I  protested,  when  I  had  regainei 
my  composure,  "if  the  thief  was  caught  last  night,  ho\ 
is  it  the  arrest  was  not  reported  in  this  morning's  papers  ?' 

"Well,  sir,"  she  explained,  "one  of  the  detectives  callet 
here  this  morning,  and  he  sai<i  they  were  keeping  tk 
matter  quiet,  'cos  'Mr.  Smithers— that's  the  name  th 
lodger  give  me,  sir — was  a  man  of  some  standing,  an^ 
they  weren't  sure  as  he  was  the  thief,  not  having  an 
proofs  against  him.  You  see,  sir,  they  searched  him  'a 
over  and  couldn't  find  no  trace  of  the  diamonds." 

"I  see — of  course,"  I  assented.  Then,  after  a  m^i 
ment's  reflection,  I  added :    "You'll  pardon  my  curiosity 
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rlrs.  Tracey,  but  was  it  merely  the  pleasure  of  impart- 
ig  this  information  to  you  that  induced  this  detective 
)  call?" 

J  "Lor',  no,  sir!"  she  replied.    "I'll  tell  you  how  it  was, 
|ir:  Last  night,  when  the  sleuths  arrested  Mr.  Smithers, 
ine  of  them  starts  searching  his  box,  the  chest  o'  drawers, 
jnd  all  his  belongings,  and  takes  that  long  doing  it  that 
ir.  Smithers  gets  impatient  o'  waiting.   'Look  here,'  says 
ie,  'while  you're  on  that' — bad  word,  sir— 'job,  I  suppose 
jou'll  allow  me  to  write  a  note  to  a  friend  of  mine,  asking 
im  to  bail  me  out?'    'No  objection  to  that,'  says  the 
jian.    So  Mr.  Smithers  sits  down  just  where  you  are, 
Ir,  and  writes  a  letter,  puts  it  in  an  envelope,  addresses 
i,  seals  it,  puts  a  stamp  on,  and  hands  it  to  me.  'Will 
5U  do  me  the  favor  of  mailing  that  without  delay  ?'  says 
'I  will,'  says  I,  and  I  went  out  and  mailed  the  letter. 
[hen  I  came  back,  they  were  all  gone."    Mrs.  Tracey 
msed. 

"Well?"  I  said. 

"Well,  sir,  it  was  about  that  letter  the  detective  called 
is  morning.  It  seems  no  one  turned  up  to  bail  him  out, 
id  the  police  got  thinking  the  letter  was  a  blind.  So 
ey  come  and  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  address  as 
as  on  it,  thinking  it  might  give  them  a  clew ;  but,  bless 
»u,  sir,  I  was  that  flurried  at  the  time  I  never  thought 
looking  at  it." 
"So  I  suppose  the  detective  went  away  disap- 
inted,  eh?" 
"Sure,  sir." 

"Ah!"  I  uttered  the  ejaculation  in  a  tone  that  was 
eant  to  imply  that  I  had  heard  all  I  wanted  to,  but 
rs.  Tracey  was  evidently  extremely  dull  of  compre- 
nsion.  Moving  a  step  farther  into  the  room,  she  was 
out  to  open  her  ..lips  in  another  burst  of  rhetorical  elo- 
ence,  which  might  have  lasted  into  the  small  hours  of 
is  night,  when  I  gently  but  firmly  put  my  foot  down, 
th  metaphorically  and  literally — the  literal  act  being 
rformed  on  the  kitten's  tail. 

"Quite  an  interesting  adventure,  isn't  it?"  I  remarked, 
iding  hastily  and  conclusively:  "But  I  must  try  and 
fget  it  and  get  on  with  my  work." 

'This  time  the  good  lady  took  the  hint,  and,  leaving 
;  door  half  open,  walked  silently  away,  calling  the  kitten 
i;er  her.  Just  as  I  was  applying  the  pen  to  the  first 
ig^e  before  me,  this  impetuous  and  unmannerly  young 
limal  took  a  flying  leap  onto  the  table,  and  immedi- 
!:ly  dashed  ofi^  again,  scattering  the  papers  in  all  di- 
:tions.  With  a  muttered  imprecation  on  frisky  things 
ine  and  flippant  things  feminine,  I  gathered  up  the 
banded  leaves,  and,  having  lit  my  pipe,  set  myself 
•nestly  to  work. 

{  must  have  been  hard  at  it  for  quite  an  hour  when 
,ne  soft  object  suddenly  alighting  on  my  shoulder 
lised  me  to  drop  my  pen  and  sit  upright. 
I'What  the  " 

'Purr — urr — urr!"    It  was  that  confounded  kitten, 
)bing  its  head  against  my  cheek  and  purring  away  as 
^py  as  the  matutinal  lark ! 
V[rs.  Tracey  duly  followed. 

'It's  for  troubling  you  again  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
jity,  "and  I  do  hope  you  won't  be  cross,  sir,  but  I've 
p,j  |:n  thinking  you  might,  perhaps,  like  to  shift  into  an- 
|er  room." 

'No,  thank  you,"  I  returned,  a  trifle  annoyed  at  this 
le  excuse  for  disturbing  me.    "I  find  this  apartment 
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suits  me  admirably,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  vacat- 
ing it." 

"Well,  sir,  if  I  put  it  another  way,  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
mind  obHging  me  by  making  the  change.  The  fact  is,  sir, 
there's  a  gent  downstairs  as  wants  lodgings  for  the  night, 
and  he's  very  particular  about  having  room  number 
thirteen." 

"And  how  in  the  name  of  Adam's  apple  can  the  num- 
ber of  his  apartment  affect  his  night's  rest?"  I  inquired 
irritably,  for  by  this^  time  I  felt  inclined  to  side  with  the 
superstitious  in  their  aversion  to  this  unfortunate  numeral. 

"That's  just  what  I  asked  him,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Tracey,  "and  he  explained  that  he  belonged  to  a  secret 
society  as  called  itself  the  'Thirteen  Club,'  and  all  the 
members  was  sworn  to  stick  to  that  number  in  every- 
thing. And,  if  you  please,  sir,  seeing  as  he  ofifered'  me 
five  dollars  for  the  night's  lodging,  perhaps  if  I  was  to 
let  you  off  a  week's  rent  " 

"No,  no,  no  !"  I  broke  in  emphatically.  "I  have  just 
warmed  to  my  work,  and  I  wouldn't  shift  out  of  here  at 
this  moment  if  you  offered  to  house  me  free  of  charge 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  There  are  plenty  more 
apartment  houses  in  this  neighborhood — tell  him  to  try 
somewhere  else." 

"Sure,  sir,  he  says  he's  been  to  them  all,  but  none  of 
them  have  number  thirteen  vacant." 

"Well,  no  more  have  you,  and  you  may  tell  the  ec- 
centric gentleman  so  with  my  compliments," 

"Very  well,  sir,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  disturbing 
you."  Saying  which,  the  crestfallen  Mrs.  Tracey  turned 
slowly  round,  and  walked  dejectedly  away. 

Scarcely  had  she  disappeared  when  I  repented  my 
hasty  action.  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  account 
for  my  sudden  and  unreasonable  manifestations  of  ob- 
stinacy and  stubbornness.  My  salary  was  none  too  ade- 
quate for  my  rather  extravagant  tastes,  and  the  proposal 
of  a  week's  lodging  free  of  rent  was  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. However,  I  had  pronounced  my  ultimatum, 
and  would  abide  by  it.  After  all,  this  man  had,  doubtless, 
some  strong  motive  in  his  desire  to  oust  me  from  my 
room,  and  in  my  present  mood  it  gratified  me  to  know 
that  I  had  upset  his  calculations. 

The  act  of  refilling  and  relighting  my  pipe  sufficed 
to  dismiss  the  matter  from  my  mind.  Determined  to 
brook  no  more  interruptions,  I  got  up  to  lock  the  door. 
The  movement  recalled  the  presence  of  the  kitten,  which 
jumped  lightly  from  my  shoulder  onto  the  writing  table 
as  I  rose.  The  landlady,  in  her  disappointment,  had  for- 
gotten to  call  it  away,  and  the  audacious  animal  had 
elected  to  remain. 

Now,  I  had  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  the  kitten 
in  the  room,  but  I  had  a  decided  objection  to  its  presence 
upon  the  blotting  pad,  so  I  clapped  my  hands  and  shouted : 
"Get  off!" 

The  effect  was  altogether  unexpected.  The  startled 
animal  took  a  fleeting  backward  glance  to  ascertain  from 
what  direction  the  expected  blow  would  fall ;  then,  using 
the  inkstand  as  a  springboard,  spanned  the  six  feet  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  door  at  one  bound,  and  was 
gone,  having,  in  its  haste,  upset  the  contents  of  a  large 
inkpot  over  the  best  part  of  my  evening's  work. 

"Curse  the  cat !"  I  exclaimed,  and,  tearing  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  blotting  paper  from  the  pad,  was  about  to 
mop  up  the  liquid,  black  mess,  when  something  caught 
my  eye  that  caused  me  to  stand  stock-still — -spellbound ! 

One.  after  the  other  out  of  the  overturned  inkpot  rolled 
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six  small,  brittle  objects,  which,  as  the  dark  fluid  dribbled 
ofif  them,  sparkled  and  glittered  as  they  caught  the  rays  . 
of  the  single  gas  light.  . 

Instantly  the  truth  flashed  across  my  mmd.  there, 
on  the  table,  before  me,  lay  the  six  Cradley  diamonds ! 

As  I  recovered  from  the  surprise,  I  gradually  awoke 
to  a  realization  of  past  and  passing  events,  and  the  m- 
cident  of  the  importunate  lodging  seeker  assumed  another 
and  more  intelligible  aspect.  Hastily  crossmg  the  room, 
I  rang  the  bell  violently  for  fully  thirty  seconds,  i  was 
still  ringing  it  when  Mrs.  Tracey  appeared,  breathless„in 

the  doorway.  ^  ,     ,  . 

"Lor',  sir!"  she  panted.    "Whatever  s  the  matter— is 

the  house  on  fire?"  - 

"No  Mrs  Tracey,"  I  replied.    "It's  nothing  serious 
and  I  didn't  mean  to  startle  you.    In  fact,  I  only  wish 
to  know  if  the  gentleman  who  is  so  anxious  to  engage 
this  room  has  left  yet." 

"Sure,  sir,  I  can't  get  rid  of  him  at  all.  i  told  him 
you  wouldn't  move  for  nobody,  but  he  replied  as  I 
hadn't  coaxed  you  properly.    He's  for  offering  me  ten 

dollars  now."  _ 
"Ah,  that's  good.   Well,  take  his  money,  Mrs.  Tracey, 

and  teil  him  if  he  calls  again  in  an  hour's  time  you  will 

be  ready  for  him,"  I  said. 

Then   as  the  delighted  woman  was  about  to  hurry 

away,  I  added  hastily:    "And,  say,  Mrs.  Tracey,  if  in 

the  meantime  you'll  send  for  your  friends  the  detectives, 

you'll  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  another  arrest  m 

room  number  thirteen." 


THE  GILDED  GLOBE. 


By  ALBERT  H.  GORGAS. 
I. 


The  mere  fact  that  the  house  was  located  on  the 
Plaza  Cristobal  Colon  was  enough  to  prove  its  value 
Everybody  who  has  visited  San  Juan  knows  that  one-.of 
the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  Porto  Rican  capital 
is  situated  within  sight  of  the  handsome  column  erected 
in  the  little  square.  It  is  there  the  band  plays  on  cer- 
tain evenings,  and  it  is  there  the  elite  of  the  island  city 
promenade  in  the  balmy  air  of  the  declining  day. 

From  the  roofs  of  the  houses  can  be  seen  the  blue 
stretches  of  the  inner  bay  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the 
opposite  shore.  The  traffic  of  the  business  section  is 
subdued  to  a  gentle  murmur,  and  only  the  carriages  of 
the  quality  thread  the  narrow,  well-kept  streets. 

The  dwellings  skirting  the  thoroughfares  are  con- 
structed after  the  prevailing  Spanish  style,  but  their  walls 
are  bright  and  freshly  colored,  and  the  iron  bars  guard- 
ing the  windows  are  ornamental,  and  in  many  cases 

neatly  gilded.  •    j  .i,  ^ 

It  is  a  region  of  opulence,  and  it  can  be  imagined  that 
our  brother  officers  were  greatly  amazed  when  Jack 
Rainsford  and  I  took  up  our  abode  in  one  of  the  most 
palatial  of  the  residences. 

Tack,  by  the  way,  is  an  army  surgeon,  and  1  am  only 
a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry,  with  an  insignificant 
little  epaulet  and  a  suspicious  air  of  newness  to  my  sword 
No  one  was  more  surprised  tlian  we  when  we  found 
ourselves  installed  in  the  Cortinez  dwelling,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  secured  the  prize  was  so  peculiar,  and  i 
might  say  mysterious,  that  we  said  nothing  about  it,  but 
thankfully  accepted  the  stroke  of  good  fortune.  ■ 


It  was  several  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish 
troops  that  Jack  and  I  found  ourselves  stroUing  along 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plaza  Cristobal  Colon.  _We  were 
duty  free  and  had  ventured  away  from  the  main  portion 
of  the  town  in  search  of  any  adventures  which  might 
come  our  way.  . 

We  had  grown  tired  of  the  Hotel  Ingles,  with  its  ever- 
present  mob  of  civilian  prospectors  and  military  officials 
and  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  seeking  private 
quarters  in  the  town,  when  the  thing  happened  to  us 
It  was  a  most  remarkable  coincidence. 
Jack  had  just  said  that  he  would  like  nothing  bette! 
than  to  occupy  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  througl 
which  we  were  walking,  when  suddenly  a  man  steppe 
from  a  doorway  several  yards  in  advance  of  us. 
was  bareheaded  and  seemed  to  be  a  native  servant 
one  hand  he  held  a  placard  which  he  proceeded  to  fastei 
to  a  nail  driven  into  the  wall  near  the  door. 
"Wonder  what  that  is?"  said  Jack  curiously 

can't  be   Well,  I'll  be  blowed!" 

By  this  time  we  had  approached  near  enough  to  b 
able  to  read  the  card.  It  bore  one  hne  written  in  a  largi 
flowing  hand.   The  words  ran :   "Se  aquila  cuartos." 

"Would  you  believe  it?"  exclaimed  Jack  increduloush 
"Rooms  to  let,  and  in  a  mansion  like  this !    Say,  if  it  • 
true,  it's  just  what  we  are  looking  for.    I'm  going, 
ask  the  chap." 

The  doctor's  Spanish  was  rather  shaky,  but  he  mai 
aged  to  make  the  servant  understand  him,  and  learne 
in  reply  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to.  see  his  mistres 
the  Senorita  Isabella,  who  was  at  that  moment  m  tl{ 
patio  of  the  house. 

Jack  pinched  my  arm  as  we  followed,  the  man  throuj 
a  broad,  tastefully  decorated  hall  to  the  open  court 
the  center  of  the  building. 

"Even  the  colonel  will  perish  with  envy  if  we  seen 
quarters  in  this  palace,"  he  whispered.  "Isn't  it  a  gorg 
ous  place  ?  Look  'at  the  marble  tiling  and  the  mahoga: 
furniture." 

"Don't  you  think  it  rather  queer  that  people  wealt 
enough  to  own  a  house  like  this  should  rent  rooms 
strangers?"  I  replied  dubiously. 

"What's  the  odds,  so  long  as  we  get  a  decent  place 
was  the  doctor's  careless  reply.  "If  there  is  a  myste 
so  much  the  better.   I  hope  this  Senorita  Isabella  is- 

He  stopped  short.  A  girl  stepped  from  the  patio  ii 
the  hall  and  came  toward  us.  Even  in  the  subdued  li| 
we  saw  that  she  was  beautiful,  with  the  dark,  soml 
beauty  of  the  Latin-American.  She  was  tall  and  strai{ 
and  supple  in  her  carriage.  Her  eyes  were  large  and 
wide  apart,  and  her  nose  was  of  that  slightly  aquil 
type  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  strain. 

She  acknowledged  our  bow  with  a  little  curtsy. 
"We  beg  your  pardon,"  explained  the  doctor  halting; 

in  Spanish.    "We  think— that  is,  the  card  outside  

"Yes  you  wish  to  see  the  rooms.    Juan  will  sli 

them  to  you.  And  if  you  should  decide  to  take  tl^ 
you  can  arrange  with  Juan." 

This  was  said  simply,  and  in  English,  much  to| 
astonishment  and  gratification.    Without  waiting 
ver^Ay  the  girl  curtsied  again  and  left  us.    As  she 
appeared  into  an  adjacent  room,  Jack  favored  me  ^  j 
an  expressive  wink  which  he  carefully  concealed  til 
Juan. 

"The  attractions  of  this  enchanted  castle  muli 
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)ace,"  he  whispered.  "Gad,  but  she's  a  stunner!  Did 
)U  ever  see  such  eyes?" 

■'Suppose  we  see  the  rooms,"  I  responded  dryly, 
he  doctor's  susceptibility  was  a  never-ending  bone  of 
ntention  between  us.  His  conquests  formed  a  familiar 
bject  in  the  officers'  club  at  more  than  one  military 
ition, 

'Vamenous,  Juan,"  Jack  chuckled.  "We  are  anx- 
is  to  get  settled  in  this  fine  house  of  yours." 
Just  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  servant's  counte- 
nce.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  smooth  shaven  and 
rk.  There  was  a  curious  expression  of  mingled  hatred 
d  servility  in  his  face  that  rather  startled  me.  It  was 
ne  in  a  second,  however,  and  as  he  led  the  way  from 
I  hall  across  the  patio,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  mistaken. 
The  rooms  he  showed  to  us  were  two  in  number,  one 
all  and  evidently  a  dressing  room,  and  the  other  a  large 
irtment  containing  two  single  brass  beds  and  several 
ler  handsome  pieces  of  furniture. 

There  was  an  abundance  o'f  ornaments,  plaques,  minia- 
e  statuettes,  three  or  four  valuable  paintings,  and  in 
;  corner  an  onyx  stand  supporting  an  object  so  unusual 
t  the  doctor  and  I  instinctively  stepped  toward  it. 
t  was  a  ball,  or  rather  globe,  about  sixteen  inches  in 
|meter  and  bearing  upon  its  surface  the  traced  out- 
!S  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  world. 
jUt,  strange  to  say,  the  space  representing  Spain  was 
ishly  gilded,  while  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  United 
tes  had  been  painted  a  deep  black. 
This  is  a  rum-looking  thing,"  muttered  lack.  "Who 
you  suppose  has  been  painting  it  up  in  that  fashion  ?" 
Vhde  the  doctor  was  speaking  I  was  examining  the 
3e.    It  was  well  made  and  seemed  to  be  formed  of 
ill  pieces  of  inlaid  wood.    Several .  woods  had  been 
!i,  some  of  them  unfamiliar  to  me.    The  pieces  were 
{various  shapes— octagonal,  triangular,  oblong,  and 
1  circular.    The  process  of  inlaying  had  been  beau- 
lly  done. 

o  nicely  had  the  parts  been  joined  that  the  lines  of 
tmg  were  difficult  to  discover  with  the  naked  eye; 
'  had  been  joined  solid,  so  to  speak.  It  was  an 
illent  piece  of  marquetry. 

struck  it  with  my  knuckles ;  it  soundecf  hollow.  The 
e  I  examined  the  thing,  the  more  it  whetted  my  curi- 
/.  It  was  altogether  a  very  peculiar  article.  While 
IS  bending  over  it.  Jack  placed  his  head  close  to  mine, 
whispered : 

wonder  what  we  are  up  against  here,  Billy  ?  Sh-h-h  ! 
in  you  get  a  chance  just  look  at  that  portrait  on  the 
to  the  right  of  the  door.    Watch  the  eyes." 

A'ill  the  gentleman  take  the  room?"  said  Tuan  be- 
us. 

turned  to  reply  and  glanced  beyond  him  to  the  por- 
indicated  by  the  doctor.  It  was  a  faded  oil  paint- 
of  some  famous  bullfighter.  The  lines  in  the  face 
:  indistinct,  but  the  eyes  were  large,  deeply  shaded, 
singular  in  appearance. 

^iddenly,  as  I  watched,  the  eyelids  seemed  to  close! 
nstinctively  stepped  forward,  but  Jack  grasped  my 

es,  Juan,  we'll  take  the  apartments,"  he  said  quietlv 
the  way,  what  is  the  rent?" 
'wenty  pesos  a  month,  senor." 

heap  at  twice  the  amount,"  muttered  the  doctor 
idded,  aloud: 


"Here  is  the  first  month's  rent.  You  can  give  it  to 
your  mistress.  We  will  have  our  traps  brought  in  to-day." 

Ihree  hours  later  we  were  installed  in  what  lack 
grimly  called  "The  House  of  Mystery." 

II. 

Our  first  move  when  Juan  finally  left  us  was  to  ex- 
amine the  portrait.  Mounting  a  chair,  I  started  to  run  my 
hand  over  the  face,  but  quickly  found  that  the  whole  af- 
fair was  inclosed  in  glass.  Where  the  portrait  hung 
was  a  dark  part  of  the  room,  and  we  had  failed  to  notice 
this  peculiarity  of  the  frame.  I  lighted  a  match,  how- 
ever, and  by  the  faint  illumination  saw  that  I  was  not 
mistaken.    The  eyes  were  closed. 

"That's  certainly  a  rum  go,"  said  Jack.  "I  am  sure 
they  were  open  when  I  noticed  them.  And  they  seemed 
to  move,  too.    That  is  why  I  asked  you  to  look." 

"There's  something  else  queer  about  it,"  I  replied. 
"The  frame  is  fastened  to  the  wall." 

" W e  are  up  against  some  mystery,"  said  the  doctor, 
'but  I'm  not  going  to  lose  any  sleep  over  it.  Those 
beds  look  inviting,  and  I'm  dead  tired.    Suppose  we  turn 
in  and  talk  about  it  to-morrow." 

I  am  not  a  light  sleeper,  as  a  rule,  but  the  strange 
events  of  the  day  disturbed  my  rest,  and  I  remained 
awake  after  the  doctor  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and  un- 
troubled slumber.     It  was  shortly  before  midnight— a 

distant  clock  had  long  since  chimed  the  hour  of  eleven  

when  I  heard  a  slight  fumbling  at  our  door. 

I  remained  quiet,  but  keenly  alert  to  every  sound  and 
move.    I  saw  the  door  open  slowly  and  gently,  and  then  . 
a  hooded  and  cloaked  figure  crept  in,  halting  just  over 
the  threshold. 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  the  figure  hesitated;  then, 
apparently  satisfied  that  we  were  asleep,  it  glided  toward 
the  onyx  stand  upon  which  rested  the  gilded  ball.  There 
came  the  sound  of  a  faint  clicking,  then  the  mysterious 
visitor  returned  swiftly  to  the  door,  and  disappeared. 

The  whole  affair  was  so  uncanny,  so  much  in  keeping 
with  the  strange  atmosphere  of  this  remarkable  house, 
that  I  lay  in  bed  in  that  curious  condition  which  is  be- 
tween sleep  and  waking.  I  even  rubbed  my  eyes  to  see 
if  I  had  not  been  dreaming. 

When  at  last  I  knew  that  it  was  no  delusion,  but  that 
some  one  had  really  paid  us  a  nocturnal  visit,  I  sprang 
from  the  bed.  My  first  thought  was  to  awaken  the  doc- 
tor, but  as  I  moved  toward  the  cot  I  became  aware  of 
a  peculiar  ticking  noise  like  the  pulsing  of  some  large  and 
unusually  clear-toned  clock. 

It  might  have  been  a  clock,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
sound  was  varied,  every  half  dozen  ticks  or  so,  by  a.  sort 
of  stifled  wheeze,  as  if  the  air  was  being  forcibly  ex- 
pelled from  an  asthmatic  bellows. 

The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  gilded  globe. 

Thoroughly  aroused,  I  went  to  the  onyx  stand,  and 
as  I  neared  it  there  came  from  the  interior  of  the  globe  a 
puff"  of  vapor  which  almost  instantly  dissolved  in  the 
air.  A_  sweetish,  oppressive  odor  beset  my  nostrils,  and 
I  experienced  a  sensation  very  similar  to  dizziness. 
_  It  passed  quickly,  however,  and  I  stood  and  looked  and 
listened,  fully  convinced  that  some  sort  of  machinery 
had  been  set  in  motion  inside  the  globe  by  our  visitor. 

It  is  one  of  my  unfortunate  characteristics  to  permit  1 
my  curiosity  to  get  the  better  of  discretion  at  times,  and 
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at  that  moment  I  was  so  eager  to  fathom  the  mystery 
that  I  entirely  forgot  my  roommate,  the  doctor. 

"I  will  find  out  what  all  this  means  if  it  takes  a  month, 
I  muttered.   "There  is  some  hocus-pocus  work  going  on, 
as  sure  as  fate.    If  it  should  be  a  scheme  to  rob  " 

I  ended  with  a  grim  smile.  The  bare  idea  that  any  one 
would  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  get  the  few  dollars  be- 
longing to  a  couple  of  junior  army  officers  was  ridiculous, 
to  say  the  least.  ,  , 

There  was  some  other  reason,  and  I  firmly  resolved 
to  discover  that  reason,  no  matter  what  it  cost.        _  - 

The  globe  still  continued  to  give  out  its  strange  ticking 
noise,  occasionally  accompanied  with  the  wheezing  sound, 
but  there  was  no  more  emission  of  vapor,  i  he  room 
seemed  close  and  oppressive,  however,  so  I  opened  wide 

the  window.  , ,    . ,  ^  4.^ 

It  was  then  a  very  uncomfortable  idea  occurred  to 
me.  Suppose  the  gilded  globe  with  its  mysterious  noises 
should  prove  to  be  an  infernal  machine ! 

The  possibility  did  not  commend  itself  to  me  at  all,  as 
you  can  well  believe. 

The  ball  evidently  contained  some  curious  mechanism. 
It  might  be  more  curious  than  safe.  Possibly  some  agree- 
ably little  device  in  clockwork.  The  tick,  tick,  tick  sug- 
gested clockwork  that  had  been  planned  to  go  a  certain 
time,  and  then— then,  for  all  I  knew,  ignite  an  explosive, 

and  blow  up.  1         ^r,  ^ 

I  approached  the  globe  gingerly  to  make  another,  and, 
if  possible,  more  careful  examination.  It  now  struck 
me  that  the  iloise  was  distinctly  louder  than  before ;  this 
applied  both  to  the  tick,  tick,  tick,  and  the  wheezing,  it 
also  seemed,  strange  to  say,  that  the  globe  had  mcreased 
in  size.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  swelling  before  my  very 
eyes. 

It  was  enough.  ^  t   ,  ,      .  a 

With  a  bound,  I  gained  the  side  of  Jacks  cot,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  floor.  . 

"Quick'"  I  almost  shouted.  "There's  something  in- 
fernally wrong  in  this  house.    They,  are  trying  to  blow 

^^"Blow  us  up?"  the  doctor  echoed  stupidly.  "What  do 
you  mean?"  .  -r^ 

"It's  that  gilded  globe.  Look  at  it;  hsten.  Dont  you 
hear  the  mechanism  inside?" 

Jack's  coolness  never  failed  him  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  an  instant  he  was  alert  and  ready  for  ac- 
tion. He  bent  over  the  globe,  listened  intently,  then, 
with  one  tug  of  his  strong  arms,  lifted  both  stand  and  ball 
and  started  toward  the  open  window. 

Before  he  could  reach  it  my  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  a  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door  leading  from  the 
patio  I  felt  at  once  that  it  was  the  mysterious  figure 
returning.  Perhaps  we  could  solve  the  mystery  by  nab- 
bing our  mysterious  visitor  ? 

"Jump  into  bed,  Jack,"  I  whispered  hurriedly.  Hurry 

 ^here  comes  some  one  who  may  be  able  to  explain  the 

mystery.  We  have  had  one  visitor  to-night ;  this  may  be 
the  same  person." 

The  doctor  was  under  the  sheets  before  I  had  finished. 
I  snatched  up  a  bath  robe  and  stepped  behind  ^the  door 
iust  as  it  opened.  In  the  faint  light  of  the  reading  lamp 
we  had  left  burning  I  saw  that  the  intruder  was  our 
former  visitor,  hooded  and  cloaked  as  before. 

The  figure  hesitated,  holding  one  hand  to  the  breast, 
as  if  in  agitation,  then  glided  across  the  floor  to  the  onyx 
stand. 


Before  it  could  touch  the  globe,  or  do  aught  else,  ther, 
was  a  whirring,  sound,  a  muffled  explosion  like  that  ocd 
sioned  by  the  sudden  freeing  of  compressed  air,  an( 
the«room  became  filled  with  a  dense,  pungent,  stifling  gas 
The  power  of  breathing  seemed  taken  from  me,  and  ] 
grasped  wildly  at  my  throat.  My  head  reeled,  and  I  onl) 
saved  myself  from  falling  by  lurching  against  the  foot  o 
the  doctor's  bed. 

I  saw,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the  hooded  and  cloaked  figui 
drop  to  the  floor,  then  Jack,  pale  but  apparently  ca' 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  darkness. 

He  picked  up  the  figure  and  staggered  to  the  door  witl 
it.  Almost  suffocated,  I  followed,  stumbling  and  reelin; 
like  a  drunken  man.  Strange  to  say,  as  I  passed  th 
portrait  with  the  peculiar  eyes  I  glanced  toward  it. 

For  one  brief  space,  a  fleeting  second,  I  saw  two  malev 
olent  eyes  glaring  down  at  me,  then  they  vanished.  Th 
next  moment  I  was  out  in  the  patio  drawing  in  dee 
breaths  o^  pure,  delicious  air. 

The  doctor  already  had  deposited  his  burden  upon  th 
tiled  floor,  and,  as  I  joined  him,  he  threw  off  the  cloak  an 
hood.  Exclamations  of  amgzement  came  siimiltaneou$I 
from  our  hps.  ;       ^    .  . 

"Good  heavens !"  cried  Jack ;  "it's  the  senorita ! 
Suspended  from  an  overhead  bracket  was  a  broi^ 
patio  lamp.    It  gave  but  a  faint  illumination,  but  we  we| 
enabled  to  distinguish  the  fair  countenance,  the  mass^l 
dark  hair,  and  the  beautiful  features  of  the  girl  we  ha 
first  met  only  a  few  hours  before. 

As  we  looked,  in  mingled  astonishment  and  horro 
the  senorita's  eyes  opened.    She  gave  us  one  glance,  the 
before  we  could  stop  her,  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
started  toward  the  open  door  of  our  room.    Jack  quick 
interfered.  ,      .  , 

"Do  not  go  in  there,  please,"  he  said  quietly.  i  a 
afraid  that  apartment  is  not  very  healthy  just  at  preset^ 
The  girl  hesitated.  I  noticed  by  the  dim  light  m 
her  face  was  pale,  and  in  her  large,  dark  eyes  was_' 
expression  of  horror.  She  trembled  violently,  and 
thought  she  was  going  to  swoon  again. 
^  "Wouldn't  you  better  sit  down?"  I  exclaimed,  starti 
forward.  She  waved  me  back  with  a  gesture  that  seemj 
more  appeal  th^n  command 

"Won't  you  please  go  away  ?"  she  said,  almost  iii 
whisper.  "Both  of  you  go  away  at  once.  I  beg  of  y( 
do  not  stay  another  second.    There  is  danger 
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"We  will  leave  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Jack,  "but  i 
for  that  reason.    Anyway,  I  think  the  globe  has 
hausted  its  power  by  this  time.  No— you  need  not  try 
explain.    I  think  I  can  guess  the  truth.  ^  - 

"Come  Billy,"  he  added  to  me ;  "the  senorita  will  i 
ward  our  luggage  to  "the  Hotel  Ingles^  in  the  morni: 
We  will  dress  and  go  back  to  the  hotel.'"' 

As  we  turned  to  reenter  our  room  we  saw  her  Ay. 
slowly,  with  bowed  Kead  and  clasped  hands,  to  a  door 
the  other  side  of  the  patio.    Then  she  disappeared. 

"Poor  girl!"  muttered  the  doctor  softly.  "She  ] 
troubles  of  her  own,  all  right." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  I  asked.  "Do  ^ 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  solved  the  mystery . 

"I  think  so.    It's  simple  enough,  but  wait  until  we 
out  of  the  house.    Ah,  I  thought  we  would  find  the  fui 
pretty  well  dissipated.    They  were  strong  enough  to 
a  horse  for  a  few  minutes,  but  gas  of  that  nature  d' 
not  last  long." 
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By  this  time  I  was  eagerly  searching  for  the  globe, 
hich  had  unaccountably  disappeared.  Lying  upon  the 
lyx  stand  and  scattered  about  the  floor,  however,  were 
number  of  fragments  of  marquetry  work  and  a  twisted 
•ame  of  aluminum,  to  which  was  still  attached  an  un- 
)iled  spring  and  a  broken  glass  cell. 

"That's  what  did  the  trick,"  explained  the  doctor, 
hile  we  dressed.    "It's  devilish  ingenious,  isn't  it?" 

*  *  ;!<  ^  ^  ^  -j. 

Now,  Billy,"  said  Jack,  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
ir  old  room  at  the  Hotel  Ingles  an  hour  later,  "I  sup- 
)se  you  have  an  inkling  of  the  truth  ?" 
I  puffed  meditatively  at  my  pipe  for  a  minute,  then  re- 
ied: 

"I  know  that  some  person  tried  to  kill  us." 
''Yes,  some  person  did." 
Tt  wasn't-  " 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  sent  a  thin  spiral  ring 
smoke  toward  the  ceiling. 

'No,  it  wasn't  the  senorita.  It  was  her  respected 
ther.  I  am  not  entirely  clear  on  all  the  details,  but  this 
the  way  it  seems  to  me : '  Her  father  is  a  Spaniard — 
fact,  I  am  sure  he  is  Colonel  Lopez,  who,  as  you  know, 
mmanded  the  Spanish  forces  of  this  district.  I  no- 
ed  the  name  Lopez  on  the  door.plate  yesterday.  I  have 
ard  that  Lopez  was  a  rabid  enemy  of  the  Americans, 
d  I  also  have  heard  that  his  sanity  has  been  ques- 
ned." 

'Then  you  think  he  really  meant  to  murder  us?" 
■'Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  He  evidently  planned 
s  thing  for  that  very  purpose,  and  he  probably  has 
m  Avorkipg  on  it  since  the  taking  of  the  island.  In- 
ad  of  going  out  with  a  club  and  killing  the  first  gringo 
met,  like  any  other  madman  might  do,  he  planned 
s  spider-and-the-fly  business." 
'But  his  daughter  ?" 

The  doctor  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and 
hed. 

'She  tried  to  save  us,  old  fellow.  The  first  cloaked 
i  hooded  figure  you  saw  was  the  old  chap  himiself, 
1  it  was  he  we  saw  looking  through  the  eyes  of  that 
•trait.  I  don't  suppose  his  daughter,  the  Senorita 
bella,  had  an  opportunity  to  interfere  until  the  last  mo- 
nt.  Heigh-ho !  she's  a  deuced  pretty  girl,  isn't  she?" 
•VvHiy  don't  you  pay  her  another  call?"  I  suggested, 
h  -sarcasm.  "I  wouldn't  let  a  little  thing  like  a  crazy 
her  stop  me." 

I  won't,"  yawned  the  doctor.    "I'll  call  on  the  fair 
bella  to-morrow." 

."he  following  afternoon  Jack  came  to  me  with  a  long 

I've  been  to  the  house,"  he  said  briefly^  "They  are 
e._  I  was  told  in  the  almacen,  at  the  corner,  that  they 
in  a  carriage  at  daybreak.  But,  say,  there's  a 
ced  pretty  girl  in  the  next  house.  .  I  wonder  if  they 
e  rooms  for  rent." 

Not  for  me,"  I  replied  grimly.    "This  hotel  is  good 
ugh  for  yours  truly.    No  more  experiments." 



UNCONSCIOUS  WIT. 
lenry  Miller,  the  well-known  actor,  was  chuckling. 
The  house  where  I  spent  the  week-end,"  he  said,  "is 
ibited  by  the  most  riotous  small  boy.  Saturday  after- 
n  he  had  a  heated  argument  with  his  mother,  and — 
I,  mother  got  very  much  the  better  of  it.  When  daddy 


came  home  he  found  his  small  son  sitting  in  the  nursery 
with  very  red  eyes. 

"  'Why,  my  poor  little  man/  he  inquired,  'what  is  the 
matter?' 

"  'Nuffing,'  sniffed  the  small  boy. 
"  'But  something  must  be  wrong,'  persisted  daddy.  'Do 
tell  me.' 

"  'Oh,  well,  if  you  want  to  know,'  said  the  little  boy, 
'I  have  just  been  having  an  awful  row  with  your  wife.'  " 


The  Man  With  the  Thumb. 

By  GEORGE  PARSONS  BRADFORD. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Dick  Tarrion,  a  young  man  out  of  employment,  while  looking 
over  the  want  columns  of  a  newspaper,  is  accosted  by  a  man  whom 
he  knows  only  as  a  frequenter  of  the.  cheap  restaurant  where 
Dick  has  been  m  the  habit  of  taking  his  breakfasts,  and  whom 
Dick  has  named  "Gray  Eyes."    The  man  calls  Dick's  attention 
to  an  advertisement  for  a  close-mouthed  gentleman,  willing  to 
travel,  cool,  and  having  had  no  experience  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness.   Dick  applies  for  the  position  by  letter,  and  is  directed  to 
call  up  "Twenty-o-ten,  Chelsea"  on  the  telephone.    As  he  does  so 
he  overhears  a  conversation  on  the  wire.    One  speaker  says  that 
he  will  make  Richard  Tarrion  wish  he  had  never  been  born, 
pick  IS  engaged  over  the  telephone,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and 
is  directed  to  report  to  Mr.  Horton,  president  of  the  Mortimer 
Trust  Company,  who  tells  him  that  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks 
he  will  receive  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  services. 
He  is  supplied  with  a  railway  ticket  to  Cincinnati  and  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  currency,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  to  per- 
form rem.ains  a  m.ystery.    He  is  told,  however,  that  when  his 
tram  reaches  Altoona,  at  night,  further  instructions  will  be  given 
in  a  letter  vv^hich  will  be  placed  in  his  sleeping  berth  by  a  man 
named  Michaels.    He  is  also  requested  to  change  his  name  from 
Tarrion  to  Tr'ent.    When  the  train  reaches  Altoona,  he  sees  that 
Michaels  is  none  other  than  "Gray  Eyes."  The  letter  given  to 
him  reveals  the  fact  that  Michaels  was  a  collegemate  of  Dick's. 
It  also  directs  Dick  to  go  to  a  little  village  named  Roan's,  at  the 
foot  of  Roan  Mountain,  in  Kentucky,  and  there  get  the  thumb 
print  of  a  man  whose  photograph  is  inclosed  in  the  letter.  Dick 
discovers  on  the  train  a  man  who  was  shadowing  him  before  he 
left  New  York,  but  he  soon  disappears.   Later,  on  another  train, 
pick  hurls  from  the  train  and  over  a  bridge  a  pretended  commer- 
cial traveler  who  tries  to  get  from  him  the  letter  he  received  from 
Michaels.    Riding  on  horseback  to  Roan's,  Dick  passes  a  power- 
fully built  young  man  who  is  talking  with  a  pretty  girl.  Later 
he  finds  this  man  being  shot  at  by  three  mountaineers.  Dick 
opens  fire  on  the  three,  who  make  off.    The  young  fellow  ex- 
plains he  is  Lang  McComb,  and  that  his  assailants  are  Wades, 
with  whom  the  McCombs  have  long  been  engaged  in  a  feud. 
Dick,  arriving  at  Roan's,  becomes  friendly  with  a  storekeeper 
named  Quake. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ELIZABETH  ROAN. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  frot;n  the  creek,  we  had 
passed  the  crossroad  down  which  the  three  would-be 
assassins  had  made  their  escape.  And  perhaps  another 
quarter's  distance,  I  came,  alone,  to  the  general  country 
store  of  Simeon  Quake. 

By  this  time  it  was  night ;  the  door  of  the  store  stood 
wide  open,  letting  a  flood  of  light  stream  forth  and 
bar  the  dusty  road  with  its  warm  radiance. 

Sotne  dozen  dogs  gave  me  welcome  to  Roan's,  sailing 
out  with  a  chorus  of  savage  growls  and  howls  which  dis- 
concerted me  not  a  little — more  so  than  it  did  my  horse, 
who  plodded  along  as  though  accustomed  to  the  demon- 
stration— until  a  lean,  shriveled  figure  of  a  man  appeared 
m  the  doorway,  and  silenced  the  beasts  with  a  howl  as  un- 
couth as  their  own. 
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He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  peering  out  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  disturbance ;  which,  when  he  did, 
he  seemed  to  know  at  once  for  a  newcomer. 

He  greeted  me  in  a  mild  tone,  strangely  at  variance 
with  his  former  wild  whoop  which  had  so  instantly  si- 
lenced the  hounds. 

"Howdy,  stranger  ?"  he  said.   "  'Light,  tie  yo'  beast,  and 

come  in." 

I  obeyed,  leading  my  animal  to  the  barn  when  he 
brought  out  a  lantern  to  light  my  way.  He  said  nothing 
as  he  did  this,  apparently  waiting  until  he  had  a  better 
view  of  my  face  before  he  made  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  me. 

The  camera  case,  I  noticed,  he  eyed  curiously,  and  a 
trifle  apprehensively,  I  fancied;  and  after  his  first  cor- 
dial greeting  he  seemed  to  cool  off  into  a  sort  of  suspi- 
cious, guarded  neutrality. 

When,  however,  I  had  given  him  my  name,  and  nien- 
tioned  that  I  bore  a  letter  from  his  son,  his  attitude 
changed  immediately,  and  he  became  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  hospitality,  genial  and  unforced. 

As  he  read  the  letter,  spelling  out  the  words  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  I  had  time  to  look  him  over. 

He  was  old,  quite  past  the  fifties,  I  concluded ;  though, 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  his  years  by  the  face 
or  figure  of  him. 

He  was  dressed  roughly,  according  to  the  habit  of 
mountaineers;  but  more  neatly  than  was  the  custom;  his 
shirt  was  clean,  if  faded  and  ragged,  and  a  black  string 
tie  was  knotted  around  his  throat  with  somewhat  of  a 
jaunty  effect;  his  waistcoat  and  trousers  were  misshapen, 
but  well  brushed— he  wore  no  coat  then,  or  at  any  time— 
and  the  white,  untrimmed  beard  which  he  affected  was 
unstained  by  the  saffron  hue  of  tobacco  Juice. 

He  chewed,  however,  continuously  while  he  talked,  and 
while  he  bustled  about  the  back  room,  preparing  my  sup- 
per for  me — for  he  was  a  widower  of  long  standing- 
while  he  sat  before  the  fire,  ruminating,  and  I  firmly 
believed  he  chewed  while  he  slept. 

Michaels  had,  together  with  the  letter  of  introduction, 
given  me  a  few  lines  of  information  concerning  the 
younger  Quake;  and  with  this  I  was  able  to  partially 
gratify  the  old  man's  hunger  for  details  about  the  absent 
son. 

I  told  him  that  personally  I  did  not  know  the  youth — 
that  a  friend  of  'mine  had  procured  me  the  letter ;  but 
that  I  had  heard  of  him,  that  he  was  doing  well,  and,  I 
was  informed,  purposed  returning  to  his  home  for  a  visit 
ere  the  winter  came. 

Later  I  found  time  to  wonder  how  the  youngster  ever 
came  to  leave  the  valley;  for,  indeed,  the  home-loving 
spirit,  the  clannishness  of  these  Kentucky  mountaineers  is 
something  to  marvel  at. 

The  storekeeper  seemed  quite  taken  with  me — greatly 
to  my  relief.  He  insisted  on  shaking  hands  every  few 
minutes ;  and  nothing  would  do  but  that  I  must  agree  to 
visit  with  him  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  the  valley. 

"  'Twon't  cost  ye  a  cent,"  he  argued,  when  I  spoke  of 
wanting  to  pay  my  board.  "Ye  kin  stay  as  long's  ye  like, 
and  when  ye  go  the  bill  will  be  nothing.  'Cept  come  again, 
o'  course." 

Thanking  him,  I  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and  was 
well  pleased ;  for  I  found  him  a  garrulous  old  gossip,  and 
thought  to  glean  from  his  unconscious  rarabling  about 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  that  information  I  needed 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the  man  whose  picture  and 
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thumb  mark  I  was  to  secure,  but  concerning  whom  I  hs 
been  so  strictly  warned  to  make  no  direct  inquiries. 

After  supper  we  sat  by  the  fire,  for  an  hour  or  mor 
talking.  At  length  I  ventured  to  broach  the  subject  < 
the  evening's  adventure — the  ambushing  of  Lang  M 
Comb. 

At  the  first  word,  almost,  or  as  soon  as  he  caught  n 
meaning,  he  arose  and  went  out,  excusing  himself.  Ir 
mediately  I  heard  him  putting  up  the  heavy  oaken  shu 
ters  to  all  the  lower  windows ;  and  when  he  returned,  e 
reseating  himself,  he  took  down  from  its  place  on  hoo 
above  the  hearth,  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  which  he  pr 
ceeded  carefully  to  load,  each  barrel,  with  buckshot  C3 
tridges. 

"What's  that  for?" 

"Them  shutters?"  he  asked.    "Thet's  so  thet  none 
them  Wades  kin  take  a  shot  at  we-uns  through  the  wi' 
dows." 

"Are  they  likely  to  do  that?"  I  cried,  in  a  real  alar 

"Ye  kin  bet  yo'  boots  they  is,  stranger.  They  hail 
'specially  fond  o'  me,  fer's  thet  goes ;  and  as  for  ye  

And  then  he  made  the  remark  which  I  have  quote 
It  discomforted  me  at  once,  and  I  wished  myself  well  c|| 
of  the  scrape;  and,  I  can't  say  that  I  shouldn't  ha 
thrown  up  the  whole  job  and  made  good  my  retreat 
civilization  on  the  following  morning,  had  it  not  be 
for  that  which  followed. 

Quake  sat  with  the  shotgun  across  his  knees,  the  wh 
he 'conversed.  He  said  he  mought's  well  be  fixed  i 
'em,  if  them  Wades,  or  any  o'  their  Badalia  gang,  cone 
across  the  valley  that  night. 

"I'm  blood  relation  to  the  McComb  boys,"  he  said,  "a 
their  quarrel's  mine,  and  Ed  Wade,  he  knows  hit." 

"Is  this  the  first  time  he  has  tried  to  shoot  Lang  ^ 
Comb?" 

Quake  chuckled  at  my  innocence. 

"Lord  bless  ye,  no,  son,"  he  replied.   "  'Twarn't  moria 
fo'  weeks  back  sinst  he  tried  hit,  last  time.    Him  and 
brother,  Fleming,  caught  Lang  comin'  down  from  his  s 
up  on  old  Roan"— he  meant  the  mountain— "and  Lj 
blazed  away,  and  plugged  Fleming  right  through 
chist." 

"Did  he  die?" 

"Ye  kin  bet  yo'  bottom  dollar  he  did,  stranger.  T 
was  in  daylight,  and  Lang  ain't  missing  nothin'  in  a  g( 
light." 

"Why  are  they  so  bitter  against  each  other?"  I 
peated  the  query  I  had  made  of  Lang  himself. 

"Reckon  ye  won't  find  nobody  that'll  know,  suh.  Tr 
ble  stahted  long  befo'  my  time.  As  fer  back's  I  kin  r 
lect,  the  Wades  hez  been  laying  for  and  shooting  the  1 
Combs,  and  the  McCombs  hez  been  standing  out  in 
open  and  pluggin'  the  Wades.  Ain't  nobody  'round  h 
kin  tell  ye  what  stahted  hit,  suh,  but  I  kin  tell  ye  i 
Ed  Wade  is  hot  agin'  Lang  'case  Lang's  sweet  on  I 
gal." 

"Who  is  she?" 

I  knew  well  enough  by  this  time. 

"'Beth  Roan,  suh— dahteh  o'  old  Majah  Roan,^! 
who  wunst  owned  this  whole  valley  hyeh.  She  sho'I 
a  powerful  sweet  gal,  and  no  one  ain't  blamin'  Lan 
'cept  Ed  Wade,  and  he  ain't  wuth  her  shoe  strings,  s 
Her  pappy  usen  to  be  postniastah  at  Milan,  suh,  aftei 
los'  his  money,  and  now  'Beth  carries  the  mail  in  his  pi 
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•om  Milan  to  hyeh  and  Badalia,  and  a&  fer's  Nazareth, 
irer  t'other  side  o'  Roan  Mounting." 
[  "Is  Major  Roan  dead,  then?" 

He  glanced  at  me  suspiciously,  suddenly,  and  set  his 
OS  tight.  Presently  he  thought  better  of  his  reticence, 
;id  said : 

"Some  say  as  he  is,  suh ;  I  dunno." 
"Why  " 

He  interrupted  me  abruptly,  raising  his  hand  with  a 
istme  that  commanded  silence.  His  ears  must  have  been 
!ry  sharp,  I  thought,  for  it  was  long  after  he  mumbled, 
5ome  one's  comin'  this  way,  stranger,"  before  I  caught, 
lint  in  the  distance,  the  heavy  drumming  of  a  rtmning 
Drse's  hoofs. 

Primarily  a  mere  trembling  on  the  bosom  of  the  cricket- 
lunted  night,  it  grew  momentarily  into  a  thunderous  roll 
■  sound  that  acted  like  a  drum's  alarm  to  the  old  moun- 
:ineer. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  made  a  round  of  the  rooms, 
r  a  second  time  investigating  the  security  of  each  sepa- 
te  fastening  ere  finally  he  put  out  the  smoky  kerosene 
mp,  and  left  us  in  a  gloom  only  partially  relieved  by  the 
cker  of  the  dying  fire. 

"Git  yo'  gun  ready,  suh,"  he  warned  me.  "I  don't 
ink  one  0'  the  Wade  gang  would  make  sich  a  racket 
3ut  coming  over  hyeh,  but  ye  never  kin  tell." 
;For  his  part  he  took  the  shotgun — a  murderous,  deadly 
;apon  at  short  range — with  him  as  he  went  to  the  door, 
d  waited.  And  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  was  suffi- 
l^ntly  alarmed  to  reload  my^Smith  &  Wesson,  and  keep 
in  my  hand. 

'Outside,  the  hammering  hoofs  came  to  a  quick  halt, 
id  there  followed  the  sound  of  a  horse  pawing  impa- 
':ntly  in  the  roadway. 

"Hello!"  a  voice  cried.   "Mr.  Quake— Sim  Quake!" 
'The  storekeeper  dropped  his  weapon,  and  commenced 
jibarring  the  door.  ' 

"  'Beth,"  he  called,  as  he  did  so,  "is  thar  any  one  with 

?" 

^'No,"  the  girl  replied.  "Open  that  door,  Sim,  and  let 
:  in." 

A  second  later  she  stepped  within,  and  confronted  us. 
lake  hesitated  by  the  door. 

"Bar  hit,  Sim,"  she  said.  "Don't  take  no  chances." 
He  obeyed  her,  and  relighted  the  lamp.  She  stood 
r  a  moment  or  two,  looking  a  half-wild  thing  of  the 
)od,  with  heaving  bos6m  and  flaming  cheeks,  her  great, 
rk  eyes  shifting  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 
She  wore  the  same  crimson  homespun  gown  that  I 
d  seen  upon  her  earlier  in  the  day,  but  now  \ier  head 
is  unbonneted,  and  a  delicious  tangle  of  ruddy  hair 
ng  untrammeled  about  her  shoulders. 
iHer  eyes  in  that  light  were  very  dark  and  large;  I 
mot  attempt  to  describe  their  beauty,  but,  somehow, 
ly  reminded  me  of  the  dark,  sweet  depths  of  the  forest 
limeval  that  here  encroached  to  the  very  threshold  of 
j;  settlers'  cabins. 

She  kept  silence  for  a  space  of  time,  I  say,  standing 
M-e  watching  us  both  narrowly,  suspiciously  even,  while 
2  regained  her  breath.  At  last  she  flung  swiftly  up  a 
itch  she  carried,  and  pointed  it  to  me. 
I  had  been  mute,  but  now  I  bowed  slightly. 
|"You,"  she  said  sharply,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice,  this 
5t  time  that  she  had  spoken  to  me,  thrilled  me  deeply. 


as  it  did  ever  after,  "you,  sir,  there !  Was  it  you  who  shot 
Logan  this  evening,  when  Ed  Wade  ambushed  Lang? 
Was  it,  sir  ?  Answer  me !" 

She  stamped  her  foot  angrily  because  I  was  slow  of 
speech ;  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  think  I  was,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  spellbound  by  a  woman's  beauty.  And  I 
have  known  many  women. 

"It  was,"  I  managed  to  make  reply  at  length. 

"I  thought  so!"  she  cried.  "They  said  it  was  a  stran- 
ger. Yank  Hennion's  son  saw  you  riding  away  with 
Lang,  and  told  Ed  it  was  a  stranger." 

"It  was  I,"  I  said  again. 

She  turned,  pointing  imperiously  at  the  door, 

"Then,  go !"  she  commanded.  "Go,  at  once !  Take  my 
beast,  and  ride  to  Milan  for  your  life.  Ed  has  vowed  that 
he  will  kill  you,  and— and  they'll  be  here  before  morn- 
ing. Go!" 

One  thing  had  struck  me  as  she  spoke,  and  now,  curi- 
ously enough,  engrossed  my  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
fears  for  my  personal  welfare,  which  her  alarming  intelli- 
gence might  well  have  aroused. 

This  was  simply  that,  when  speaking  to  the  storekeeper, 
she  employed,  with  a  direct  naturalness,  the  rude  dialect 
of  the  mountaineers ;  while,  when  addressing  me,  she  had 
dropped  suddenly  into  pure,  untainted  English. 

Yet  another  surprise  she  had  in  store  for  me,  and  this 
a  far  greater  one. 

"Pay  no  attention  to  what  he  says,"  she  added,  indicat- 
ing Quake  by  the  slightest  of  nods.  "He  will  underesti- 
mate the  danger.  Believe  me,  your  life  is  in  peril  each 
moment  that  you  linger  in  this  neighborhood!" 

And  this  in  unadulterated  French ! — such  French  as  I 
cannot  speak,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  it  so  spoken  but  by 
native  Gauls. 

I  was  stunned — simply  stricken  dumb.  I  made  out  to 
nod  my  comprehension,  but  otherwise  could  do  nothing 
for  the  time  being  but  stand  staring  at  her  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

There  were  two  thoughts  in  my  head,  now,  conflicting. 
One  was  that  I  had  made  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  by  my 
interference  here,  directly  upon  my  arrival ;  that  the 
thousand  dollars  would  never  be  mine — for,  of  course,  I 
didn't  dream  of  taking  it  unless  I  succeeded  in  my  mis- 
sion. 

The  second  thought  was  that  this  girl  was  an  enigma 
that  I  would  solve,  or  never  leave  the  valley.  That  she 
was  a  beauty,  none  that  saw  her  dared  doubt ;  that  already 
I  was  fallen  captive  to  her  charms  I  now  know;  and  the 
mystery  I  chose  to  see  about  her  doubly  enmeshed  my 
imagination. 

As  I  looked,  hearing  her  speak  in  a  language  that  of  all 
others  one  would  never  suspect  a  mountain-bred  girl  to 
know,  and  watching  the  play  of  her  emotions  on  a  face 
which  was  a  fine  mirror  for  each  passing  thought,  I  im- 
agined in  the  clear  oval  of  her  countenance's  contour  a 
glorified  reflection  of  that  beauty  which  was  the  fame  of 
ladies  of  the  French  courts  in  days  long  gone. 

And  then  the  fancy  came  to  me  that  "Roan"  might  well 
be  a  corruption  of  a  name  which  has  added  many  a 
glowing  picture  to  Gallic  history — "Rohan." 

What  offshoot  of  this  family  might  have  wandered 
into  these  American  wilds,  I  could  not  guess.  But,  from 
the  time  that  that  fancy  came  to  me,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  be  rid  of  it. 
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And  yet  another  thing  I  saw  in  'Beth  Roan's  face, 
which  troubled  me — a  resemblance,  slight,  but  unmistak- 
able, to  some  face  which  I  had  marked  for  memory.  But 
whose,  at  the  moment,  I  did  not  recall. 

She  grew  impatient,  waiting  for  me  to  reply ;  and  with 
the  toe  of  her  cheap,  shapeless  shoe,  tapped  the  floor 
rapidly.  Shapeless,  did  I  say?  A  shapeless,  shoddy  bit 
of  leather  originally,  perhaps,  but  now  the  foot  within  it 
lent  it  form  and  charm  surpassing  any  dainty,  flimsy, 
silken  slipper  that  ever  a  fine  lady  possessed. 

"Well,  sir?  Well?"  she  cried.  "You  heard  me!  Are 
you  going?" 

Quake  made  my  answer,  much  to  my  relief. 

"Did  Ed  Wade  send  ye  over  hyeh  with  that  message, 
'Beth  Roan?"  he  shrilled,  suddenly  angry.  "Did  he? 
You  kin  ride  back,  then,  and  tell  him  thet  he  kin  save 
his  blather — he  air  jist  wasting  his  breath!  Tell  him 
that,  with  ole  man  Quake's  com-pleemints !  Tell  him  thet, 
if  he  comes  a-foolin'  'roupd  hyeh,  I'll  fill  him  es  full  o' 
shot  as  a  gourd  is  full  o'  holes.  This  hyeh  stranger's  my 
guest,  'Beth  Roan  " 

"Oh,  shet  up!"  she  cried  suddenly.  "Ed  Wade  didn't 
send  me  hyeh,  at  all." 

Again  I  marveled  at  this  sudden  transition  from  Eng- 
lish to  dialect. 

"I  jist  heered  'em,"  she  continued  vehemently,  "cookin' 
up  their  scheme ;  and  so  I  lit  out  softly,  and  saddled  Bess, 
and  rid  over  to  warn  ye.  Don't  ye  make  no  mistake,  Sim, 
Ed  Wade  means  busines !  The  whole  b'ilin'  o'  Wadeses 
aire  red  hot  about  this  hyeh  shootin',  and  trouble's  comin' 
— you  mark  my  words,  suh !" 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Roan,"  I  said,  at  this  point. 
"But  I  have  business  in  the  valley  " 

"You  haven't  any  business  to  get  shot  here,"  she  turned 
on  me  and  said  quickly.  "You  had  best  go,  sir,  and  at 
once,  as  I  told  you." 

Quake  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  floor,  mutter- 
ing to  himself  furiously ;  he  was  striving  to  be  true  to  his 
ideal— a  high  one,  and  inbred — of  hospitality. 

"Tell  ye  he  hain't  goin',"  he  cried.  "Tell  ye  he  hain't — 
not  ontil  he's  good  and  ready.  Mr.  Trent's  my  boy's 
friend,  and  I'm  a-goin'  to  keep  him  hyeh  ontil  he's  plumb 
tired." 

"I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  go,"  I  said ;  although  I 
neither  thought  nor  intended  to  do  any  such  thing.  "Move 
on,  I  mean.  I'd  rather  do  that  than  get  you  in  any 
trouble." 

"Don't  ye  trebble  ye'self  about  me,"  he  exclaimed.  "If 
ye  hain't  afeerd,  I  kin  take  keer  o'  all  the  Wadeses  in  this 
county !" 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

"You've  had  your  warning,  Mr.  Trent,"  she  said,  a  dis- 
appointment that  puzzled  me  predominant  in  her  tone. 
"You  stay  at  your  peril." 

"I'm  sure  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  Miss  Roan,"  I 
began,  when  she  cut  me  short. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  flaming,  "don't  think  I  had  any  solici- 
tude for  you,  sir.    It's  Ed  Wade  I'm  thinking  of." 

The  old  storekeeper  raised  his  head  and  stared  at  her 
a  fraction  of  a  second,  smiling  ironically. 

His  next  words  were  like  a  dash  of  scalding  water 
to  me. 

"Ye  lie !"  He  raised  a  hand  and  shook  it  at  her.  "Ye 
lie,  'Beth  Roan,  and  ye  know  it !  Ye  hev  promised  yo'self 
to  a  man  who  hain't  fit  for  ye  to  walk  on  " 


"Be  quiet!    I've  promised  him,  and  that's  enou 
Sim!" 

She  hung  her  head,  so  that  I  could  not  see  htr  face.'ij 

But  he  would  not  obey.  What  was  on  Quake's  mi|j 
must  come  out.       ^  ■  j 

"And  ye  don't  keer  a  snap  for  him !"  he  shouted,  ""^j 
aire  a  bad  girl,  'Beth,  to  up  and  promise  him  when  tl-; 
only  man  ye  keer  about  is  "  i 

He  never  finished;  the  girl  turned,  her  face  the  colore 
her  gown — and  maddenly  beautiful — and  made  as  if  1 
strike  him  with  the  switch  she  carried. 

"Be  careful!"  she  cried,  in  a  burst  of  rage.  \ 

But  in  my  mind  I  made  an  end  to  Quake's  speech-' 
"Lang  McComb." 

What  she  might  have  said,  had  she  continued,  I  nevj 
knew ;  for  then  a  tiny  rap  came  on  the  door. 

To  us  three,  in  the  climax  of  this  excitement,  the  knotj 
might  as  well  have  been  a  pistol  shot;  it  could  ha^' 
startled  us  no  more. 

Quake  grabbed  for  his  shotgun,  and  I  was  no  less  qui' 
in  drawing  my  revolver.  'Beth  stood  irresolute  just  ;| 
instant,  and  then  I  saw  the  gleam  of  a  pistol  in  her  hani 

There  was  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes — eager,  I  thougl 
or  almost  hopeful. 

"I'm  with  you,"  she  said  quickly.  "We  three  can  ho 
them  off  until  help  comes!   That's  Ed  Wade,  now!"; 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  SURPRISES. 

But  it  was  not  Ed  Wade— not  then. 

Quake  approached  the  door  on  tiptoes;  he  was  trei 
bling  violently,  like  a  sufferer  with  ague ;  and  yet  I  s< 
that,  as  he  stopped  and  brought  the  shotgun  around 
bear  upon  the  stout  oaken  panels,  the  hands  that  Ik 
the  weapon  became  as  firm  and  motionless  as  if  carv 
from  rock. 

"Who's  that?"  he  called  shrilly,  his  voice  quaveri 
either  with  fear  or  with  age.  Afterward  I  knew  it  vs 
age,  not  fear.  "Who's  that  ?  Speak  up,  and  name  yo'se 
stranger!" 

Whoever  was  without  did  not  comply,  however ; 
stead  I  heard  a  faint  scratching  noise,  and  then  three  s( 
raps,  with  a  little  pause  between  each. 

At  this  signal,  Quake  began  to  unbar  the  door  with, 
speed.  He  also  abandoned  all  precautions,  setting  1 
shotgun  against  the  wall  ere  he  began. 

I  put  my  revolver  back  in  my  breast  pocket ;  and  1 
girl  slipped  hers  within  a  fold  of  her  skirt. 

She  moved  a  little  nearer  me,  and  lowered  her  vo 
so  that  Quake  might  not  overhear  us. 

"Please,  please  go,"  she  besought  me,  lifting  th( 
great,  dark  eyes  to  mine  in  an  appeal  that  I  could  i 
resist.  "Don't — don't  delay.  If  you  persist  in  stayi 
you'll — there'll  be  bloodshed  in  the  whole  valley." 

"I  will  go,"  I  promised  her.    "I'm  sorry  to  be 
cause  " 

"Of  so  much  trouble,"  I  was  going  to  say,  but  i 
words  never  reached  her. 

By  this  time  Quake  had  finished  unbarring  the  dc! 
and  now  he  stepped  back,  opening  it,  and  there,  fran 
in  the  blackness  of  the  wilderness  night,  stood  the  < 
man  of  whom  each  of  us  had  been  thinking. 

Lang  McComb — the  young  mountain  giant  seem 
more  tall,  now  that  I  saw  him  erect,  than  I  had  thoug 
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and  handsome  as  a  youthful  Kentuckian  only  can  be  hand- 
some; jaunty,  careless,  self-reliant  to  the  final  word. 

I  saw,  from  the  corner  of  my  eye,  the  astonishment 
with  which  he  viewed  our  group — Beth,  his  sweetheart, 
Quake  and  myself.  But  my  attention  was  centered  on  the 
girl's  face ;  it  was  with  a  pang,  sharp  and  distinct,  that  I 
saw  the  swift  blood  arise  to  her  cheeks — to  the  very  roots 
of  her  hair — when  her  eyes  fell  upon  her  lover. 

"Beth!"  Lang  breathed  quickly;  and  then,  without  fur- 
ther words,  swung  on  his  heel  and  secured  the  door. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  he  asked  her,  an  instant  later. 

I  fancied  he  seemed  angry. 

"My  errand  is  the  same  as  yours,"  she  said. 

"And  what  do  you  think  mine  is?" 

She  threw  back  her  head,  with  a  laughing  sparkle  in 
her  eyes. 

"Well,  Lang,"  she  told  him,  "I  jist  didn't  reckon  you 
got  up  out  o'  bed  to  come  down  and  buy  a  chaw  o'  nigger- 
head." 

"No  more  I  didn't,"  he  laughed  with  her. 

Then  he  became  more  serious. 

"Is — is  Ed  Wade,"  he  asked,  bringing  out  the  despised 
name  with  an  obvious  efifort,  "is  he  waiting  fo'  ye,  Beth  ?" 
"No,  Lang;  he  ain't." 

Her  manner  indicated  a  temper  none  too  long-suffer- 
ing, and  Quake  here  interrupted  to  prevent  further  hos- 
tilities. 

Evidently  the  Wade-Roan  engagement  was  a  sore  sub- 
ject on  both  sides  of  this  strange  love  affair. 

"No,  he  ain't  a-waitin',  Lang  McComb,"  cried  the  old 
man  furiously ;  "but  he  hev  found  out  thet  this  hyeh 
stranger's  the  man  who  shot  Logan,  and  " 

"And  he  says  he's  coming  over  to  burn  the  store — 
and  Mr.  Trent,  too,"  the  girl  finished. 

Lang  McComb's  face  turned  a  shade  or  so  darker 
in  the  lamplight. 

"Ed  Wade  said  that,"  he  muttered,  as  if  stating  a  fact 
to  himself  alone.  "He  said  that,"  he  repeated  significantly. 
"Waal,  now  " 

He  smiled  ironically,  contemptuously.  Evidently  in 
Lang  McComb's  mind,  at  least,  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  what  Ed  Wade  said  he  would  do  and 
what  he  would  actually  accomplish. 

"I  was  fearsome  o'  so'thing  o'  the  sort,"  he  added.  "I 
icouldn't  sleep  easy  for  thinkin'  about  hit.  That's  why  I 
rid  down  hyeh,  Beth.  And  ye  rid  over  from  Badalia  to 
tell  Mr.  Trent,  did  ye  ?  Thank  ye,  Beth  ;  ye  certainly  aire 
good  to  my  friends."  , 

His  tone  implied  that  he  thought  her  unkind  to  him. 

"Mr.  Trent  hez  thanked  me  enough,"  she  replied, 
\vith  a  toss  of  her  liead.  "What  aire  ye  goin'  to  do, 
Lang?" 

"I  come  over  hyeh  to  ask  him  to  come  up  to  we-all's 
house,"  he  said.  "I  jest  reckon  Ed  Wade  won't  bawther 
him  'round  there  now,"  he  added  confidently. 

I  thought  that,  if  I  were  Ed  Wade,  I  should  be  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  bother  Lang  McComb  in  any  place, 
or  at  any  time.  I  looked  a  question  at  Quake. 
,  His  hospitality  I  had  accepted,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
hurt  his  feelings  by  leaving  now;  although  Lang's  plan 
seemed  the  best  to  me,  and  I  was  firmly  determined  not 
to  be  scared  out  of  the  valley  until  I  had  accomplished 
my  errand  there. 

But  the  mountain  code  of  courtesy  is  a  strange  thing; 


I  had  not  yet  learned  it,  and  would  not  willingly  have  of- 
fended the  old  man  for  worlds. 

He  divined  my  thought,  and  shook  his  head  at  me  sor- 
rowfully. 

"Ye  kin  go  or  stay,  stranger,"  he  said,  "jist  as  ye're  a 
mind  to.  If  ye  want  to  stay  hyeh,  ye're  as  welcome  as 
flowers  in  May,  but  " 

"But  I  don't  want  to  bring  trouble  to  you,"  I  inter- 
posed. 

"This  hyeh  stoah  is  all  I've  got  in  the  world,"  he  re- 
plied ambiguously. 

"You  had  better  go  with  Lang,  sir,"  said  the  girl  plead- 
ingly. "That  is,  unless  you  will  accept  my  horse,  and 
leave  the  valley  altogether,  as  I  advise." 

"I  have  an  animal  of  my  own,  thank  you,"  I  began. 

"Then  ye  saddle  hit,  suh,  and  come  along  with  me,  if 
ye  please,"  cried  Lang.  "I  tell  ye,  Beth,  I  ain't  going  to 
have  no  friend  o'  mine  scared  out  o'  the  valley  by  Ed 
Wade's  gang — 'specially  sinct  he  up  and  saved  my  life." 

Her  eyes  leaped  to  mine  in  unutterable  gratitude. 

"Do  as  you  think  best,  then,"  she  said  softly.  "You 
will  be  safe  with — with  Lang." 

Lang  himself  solved  my  hesitant  doubts  by  taking  com- 
mand suddenly. 

"Ye  wait  here,  suh,"  he  said.  "I'll  slip  out  and  saddle 
yo'  hawss,  suh." 

"I  reckon  thet's  best,"  agreed  old  man  Quake. 

And  I  fell  into  line  with  this  plan,  which  suited  me  so 
admirably. 

At  McComb's,  I  figured,  I  would  be  in  perfect  safety, 
and  quite  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  investigations  con- 
cerning the  person  whose  photograph  I  had  come  into 
this  peril  to  get. 

There  the  Wade  gang,  thirsting  after  my  blood  as  they 
professed  to,  would  naturally  hesitate  to  come.  I  knew 
from  experience,  and  from  what  Lang  and  Quake  had 
hinted  at,  that  the  Wade  method  of  warfare  was  op- 
posed to  anything  like  a  direct  attack. 

They  preferred  to  lie  in  hiding  and  shoot  their  enemies 
in  the  back,  as  they  passed  through  the  lonely  spots 
which  are  only  too  common  on  the  mountain  roads. 

Thus  private  vengeance  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out being  visited  with  public  punishment ;  and  everybody 
would  be  happy — including  the  murdered  man,  for  all 
we  know.        ■  - 

Whereas  at  Quake's  I  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every 
ruffian  in  the  valley.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  place,  all 
the  neighborhood  had  access  to  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  ample  opportunity  to  shoot  me  down. 

Therefore  it  vv'ould  have  suited  my  purposes  up  to 
the  handle  under  any  other  circumstances ;  as  it  was,  I 
could  not  but  see  that  to  remain  there  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  foolhardiness. 

To  understand  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  the 
Sinful  Creek  Valley  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there — not 
so  very  long  ago,  either — you  must  know  fhat,  by  the 
peculiar  inaccessibility  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Kentucky,  civilization  had  halted  there;  progress  is  un- 
known. 

It  was  settled  by  people  who  lived  under  the  wild 
pioneer  code  of  the  days  of  1776;  and  since  that  time 
they  have  changed  but  slightly,  and  that  for  the  worse. 

Private  enmities  of  slight,  personal  nature  have  there 
developed  into  feuds  which  have  involved  whole  com- 
munities in  actual  civil  war — on  a  small  scale,  of  course. 
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And  bloodshed  is  the  only  honorable  way  of  wiping  out 
an  insult. 

The  law  languishes;  the  mountain  sheriff  is  generally 
helpless,  since  not  only  his  sympathies  are  with  the  bellig- 
erents, but  his  friends  also;  so  that  when  he  attempts 
to  interfere,  or  to  arrest  a  murderer,  the  chances  are 
two  to  one  that  he  himself  will  be  caught,  and  either 
manhandled  or  held  down  while  the  criminal  escapes. 

In  the  store,  we  three  waited  in  silence  for  the  return 
of  Lang  with  my  horse. 

What  thoughts  were  passing  through  the  girl's  mind, 
I  did  not  know.  She  stood  with  face  averted,  and  paid 
no  further  attention  to  us.    But  I  wondered  greatly. 

What  was  it  that  led  her  to  promise  to  wed  Ed  Wade, 
a  man  of  whom  all— even  she  herself— found  no  good 
word  to  say ;  while  her  every  word,  her  every  look,  her  > 
very  demeanor  in  the  presence  of  Lang  McComb  was  an 
open  confession  that  none  but  he  held  her  heart? 

And  why,  I  marveled,  was  she,  a  cultivated  woman — at 
least  a  woman  who  spoke  pure  English  and  purest  French 
at  will — living  here  in  these  mountains,  among  a  rough 
and  lawless  people,  speaking  their  rude,  uncouth  dialect? 

Lang  returned  hurriedly. 

"Come  along,"  he  said ;  "I  reckon  we-all  ain't  got  no 
time  to  waste.  I  heered  a  hawss  loping  down  the  road  a 
while  back,  and  I  dunno — but  I  reckon  thar  ain't  no  dan- 
ger— if  we  hurry." 

Quake  held  the  door  ajar,  nursing  his  shotgun  jealously. 
His  mind  was  plainly  far  from  easy. 

"Beth!"  I  heard  Lang's  voice  behind  me,  infinitely 
tender. 

"Good-by,  Lang,"  she  said  steadily. 
"Hev  ye  thought  over  what  I  said  this  evening?"  he 
persisted. 

"I  have,  Lang,  and  my  answer  now  is  the  same  as 
then:  No." 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  turned  away.  Quake  opened 
the  door.  In  another  moment  we  two  were  in  the  dim 
night  without,  under  the  infinity  of  eternal,  peaceful, 
twinkling  stars. 

I  turned  and  thanked  the  girl  and  Quake  for  their 
kindness.  I  heard  Lang  bid  them  a  good  night.  There 
was  a  sense  of  desolation  in  his  tone. 

"Good  night,  Sim,"  he  said.  "Bleeged  to  ye  for  yo' 
kindness.    And  Beth,  I — I — good-by." 

I  thought  she  leaned  toward  him,  whispering,  when, 
belled  loud  upon  the  night  air,  an  angry  voice  was  flung 
at  us  from  somewhere  in  the  darkness: 

"Halt,  or  I  fire !" 

CHAPTER  X. 

BAD  MEN  FROM  BADALIA. 

This  was  our  position  when  ,this  startling  interruption 
rang  in  our  ears: 

Sim  Quake  stood  holding  open  the  store  door,  in  the 
center  of  a  blaze  of  light  from  the  lamp  within. 

Beth  Roan  leaned  against  the  door  jamb,  a  trifle  in  ad- 
vance of  Quake. 

Lang  was  at  my  side,  somewhat  in  the  shadow,  while 
I  stood  in  the  full  glare  of  lamplight— a  conspicuous  mark 
for  any  one  in  the  road. 

To  this  fact — that  his  immense  stature  was  not  im- 
mediately visible  in  the  shadow,  and  so  recognizable — 
and  to  the  presence  of  the  girl,  right  in  the  line  of  fire 
at  Quake  and  myself,  we  three  men  probably  owe  the 


mercy  that  we  were  not  incontinently  shot  down,  without  ' 
warning. 

As  it  was,  we  found  our  lives  in  instant  danger  of  ex- 
tinction.  Too  long  had  I  delayed  making  up  my  mind  to,, 
clear  out,  and  leave  Quake  in  safety. 

We  could  see  nothing,  neither  horse  nor  man,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  woodland  before  us.        •  - 

Near  at  hand  the  difiPused  and  fading  glow  from  the, 
kerosene  lamp  brought  out  shadowy  forms  of  bushes  and^j 
shrubbery,  and  outlined  the  backs  of  Quake's  hounds, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  unusual  bustle  about  the  house  at 
this  hour  of  the  night,  had  assembled  and  now  stood, 
motionless  and  with  bristling  coats,  but  growling  fiercely, 
in  a  sort  of  threatening  undertone,  at  the  intruders. 

We  saw,  I  say,  no  one;  but,  following  swiftly  at  the 
heels  of  his  warning,  the  invisible  man  shouted  at  us: 

"Sim  Quake,  ye  git  back  thar,  and  shet  the  door! 
And  you  other  man,  move  away !   We  ain't  goin'  to  harm 
nuther  o'  ye,  but  the  ornery  cuss  that  shot  Logan  this 
afternoon  kin  step  out,  and  git  paid  for  hit !   Ye  kin  hear  ! 
me  shouting!" 

Except  to  bring  his  shotgun  to  the  fore.  Quake  did 
not  move.   Lang  clutched  quickly  at  my  arm. 

"This  way,"  he  said  to  me,  in  an  undertone,  and  turned  i 
to  hoarsely  whisper  to  Quake: 

"Sim,  shet  that  door.~  Beth  and  ye  kin  hold  'em  off  j 
ontil  I  git  back  with  the  boys !  We'll  git  on— thar  ain't  j 
no  use  your  riskin'  " 

"Did  ye  hear  me?"  came  the  voice  from  the  roa;i. 
There  was  a  disturbance  out  there.  I 

I  could  plainly  hear  the  ring  of  hoofs  as  horses  were; 
shifting  in  their  positions;  and  once  or  twice  I  heard  a- 
faint,  unmistakable  click !  as  a  gun  or  revolver  was  cocked.  | 

But  Beth  Roan  had  her  own  ideas  as  to  the  solution] 
of  the  situation.  ' 

She  sprang  abruptly  from  the  doorway,  and  dashed  j 
in  front  of  us.  ; 

"Ed  Wade !"  she  called.  "If  you  shoot  at  this  man,  you  i 
shoot  at  me !" 

"Beth!"  he  roared;  and  we  heard  him  break  out  in  a, 
rage  of  cursing.  j 

He  had  not  thought  to  find  us  forewarned  by  hisi 
promised  wife,  I  suppose.  Indeed,  I  afterward  learned  j 
that  he  had  thought  her,  all  the  time,  safe  at  home  and  I 
in  bed. 

"Git  'way  from  thar,  Beth!"  he  continued.  "Git  

He  had  no  need  to  say  more.  With  one  movement  in^ 
instant  accord,  Lang  and  I  stepped  forward. 

Lang  was  the  quicker,  and  first  to  grasp  the  girl  by  the 
arm,  and  throw  her  to  one  side — very  roughly,  I  thought,] 
and  without  consideration.  | 

But  brute  strength  was  something  of  a  necessity  in  this 
case,  for  she  fought  with  him  to  regain  her  protecting 
position  before  us.  x 

"Trent,"  I  heard  Lang  say,  in  a  rapid,  low  whisper, 
"thar's  jist  one  hope  for  we-all.  You  slip  to  one  side,  and 
I'll  go  t'other,  like's  if  we  wuz  running  for  the  back  lot. 
But  don't  ye.  Our  hawses  is  out  thar,  tethered  under  the 
big  oak  in  the  road.  If  we  kin  git  to  them,  we'll  be  all 
right.  Soon's  ye  git  out  o'  the  light,  drap  down  in  the 
grass  and  crawl  for  the  road.  'Tain't  fer.  If  we  staj 
hyeh,  chances  are  they'll  fire  the  stoah,  and  kill  me  and 
you  and  Quake.  If  we  go,  they'll  chase  us  and  leave  hirr 
to  the  last." 

"All  right,"  I  replied,  gripping  my  revolver. 
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j  ''Don't  ye  shoot,  less'n  hit's  necessary,"  he  warned  me 
inxiously.  "If  you  do,  they'll  fire  at  the  flash." 
i,  With  this  he  lifted  his  voice,  and  made  a  remark  to 
jSd  Wade  which  must  have  made  that  desperado's  blood 
)oil.  He  also  mentioned  that  he,  Lang  McComb,  was 
:here,  and  prepared  to  "learn  him  su'thing." 

Wade  bellowed  with  rage,  and  Lang  laughed, 
i  "Now !"  he  told  me  breathlessly. 

,1  found  wings  promptly,  and  hustled  myself  out  of 
he  light  toward  the  corner  of  the  store.  I  saw  Lang 
loing  the  same  thing  apparently,  only  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, and  from  that  time  on  everything  is  a  sort  of  hazy 
ecollection  to  me. 

I  butted  my  head  against  the  store,  running  blindly  in 
he  darkness,  and,  warned  by  that,  turned  and  made  my 
vay,  as  best  I  might,  across  the  clearing  to  a  fence  by  the 
voodside.  There  I  dropped  in  the  grass,  according  to  in- 
tructions,  and  prone  worrhed  my  way  toward  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  things  were  happening. 

The  Wade  gang  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  move 
vidently,  and  made  the  interpretation  of  it  that  Lang 
iiad  predicted  they  would. 

"They're  makin'  for  the  wood  lot,"  I  heard  Ed  Wade 
hout.    "Git  after  'em!" 

Instantly  a  quartet  of  horsemen  started  down  the  clear- 
jig  on  a  dead  run,  firing  at  random  with  revolvers  as  they 
!rged  their  horses  forward.  One  passed  me,  but  a  sec- 
nd  got  no  more  than  a  few  leaps  beyond  his  starting 
oint. 

There  was  a  roar,  and  a  hail  of  buckshot  pattered  among 
le  leaves  in  front  of  me;  Quake  had  fired.  I  thought 
;is  gun  had  exploded,  from  the  greatness  of  the  sound, 
iut  on  turning  my  head  I  saw  him  standing  coolly  in  that 
porway,  calmly  reloading.  At  the  same  moment  the 
'ark  figure  of  the  girl  outlined  itself  by  his  side,  and  she 
Jegan  to  pop  away  with  her  revolver. 

But  the  second  horseman  had  received  his  check  from 
'lat  shot.  The  horse  stopped  midway  in  a  bound,  it 
;emed,  and  I  heard  it  threshing  about  frantically  in  a 
|roup  of  laurels.  Also  the  man  screamed  profanely,  and 
2gan  to  pray. 

Quake  let  out  a  stentorian  howl,  full  of  the  lust  of 
ittle  to  his  dogs : 
"Sic  'em,  boys !" 

I  And  as  the  brutes  leaped  forward  toward  the  horse'- 
icn  that  they  could  see — how  I  envied  them! — he  fired 
jain,  both  barrels,  and  another  horse  screamed. 

The  intermittent  roar  of  the  shotgun,  the  cracking  of 
fles  and  revolvers — for  the  Wades  kept  up  a  useless  fire 

Lang  and  myself,  apparently  for  the  fun  of  it;  they 
dn't  fire  at  the  house  for  fear  of  hitting  Beth — the  joy- 
is  whooping  of  those  dogs,  and  the  yells  of  Quake  as  he 
•ged  them  on,  made  a  pandemonium,  through  which  I 
awled,  deafened, 

[After  one  report  of  the  shotgun  I  heard  Ed  Wade's 
tgry  cry  above  the  din : 

i"He's  done  shot  my  beast,  cuss  him!" 
And  a  second  later,  as  I  rose  at  the  edge  of  the  road 
id  attempted  to  cross  it  unobserved,  I  collided  with  a 
an,  who  grappled  with  me.  To  this  day  I  believe  it 
is  Ed  Wade,  unhorsed.  I  hope  it  was,  anyway ;  for, 
ing  the  less  surprised  of  the  two,  I  brought  my  re- 
iver butt  down  on  his  temple,  and  kicked  him  viciously 
( the  midriff  at  the  same  time. 


He  had  opened  his  mouth  to  give  the  alarm,  but  the  ' 
sound  died,  a  mere  rattle  in  his  throat  as  he  s'ank  back; 
and  I  glided  on  toward  the  oak  tree,  savagely  pleased 
with  myself. 

Of  the  others,  the  majority  were^  circling  around  the 
house  by  this  time,  endeavoring  to  cut  off  our  retreat, 
and  greatly  harassed  by  those  blessed  hounds  of  Quake's, 
who  sprang  at  the  horses'  throats,  snapped  at  their  heels, 
and  made  them  generally  unmanageable;  much  to  our 
advantage. 

Finally  I  reached  the  oak  and  the  horses.  Lang,  by 
some  mysterious  means  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
fathom — for  I  know  that  I  wasted  no  time — had  reached 
them  before  me,  and  was  waiting  with  one  foot  in  the 
stirrup  on  the  far  side  of  the  animals — that  is,  with  them 
between  him  and  the  house. 

"Bully  for  ye !"  he  cried,  in  a  low  tone.  "I  wuz  jist 
gittin'  anxious  for  ye.  Mount  and  ride,  Trent — ride  like 
hell  was  bustin'  open  behind  ye !" 

I  did;  as  we  swept  down  the  road  a  brutal  yell  arose 
from  the  horsemen,  showing  that  we  were  discovered, 
and  I  got  my  last  glimpse  of  Quake's  for  some  time. 

The  old  man  was  still  erect  in  the  doorway,  reloading 
the  shotgun,  I  don't  believe  he  had  ever  felt  fear  in 
his  life — that  is,  to  have  it  move  him  from  what  he  con- 
sidered his  duty. 

His  duty  in  this  case  was  to  stand  by  his  friends,  and, 
incidentally,  to  exterminate  as  many  of  the  Wades  as  he 
could  by  firing  at  the  flames  from  their  weapons ;  and 
to  this  code  he  was  living  up  nobly. 

At  first  I  did  not  see  the  girl,  but  in  a  moment  she 
came  into  the  light  again  by  his  side,  and,  with  one  pur- 
poseful yank  at  his  arm,  dragged  him  within  and  shut 
the  door. 

It  did  not  reopen,  and  within  a  few  more  bounds  our 
horses  had  carried  us  out  of  range  of  the  house. 

And  then  it  was  nip  and  tuck  for  our  lives.  Up  to  that 
time  the  excitement  had  held  me  cool,  I  think ;  but  now 
as  the  pursuit  settled  into  its  stride  behind  us,  and  I  heard 
the  hoofs  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  horses  hammering  out 
the  devil's  tattoo  on  the  country  road — and  not  so  very  far 
in  our  rear,  at  that — I  was, scared  stiff. 

I  dug  my  knees  into  my  horse's  sides,  and  gave  him  a 
free  rein,  bending  low  in  the  saddle  to  avoid  being  punc- 
tured by  a  bullet  from  one  of  those  rifles  behind  me,  which 
would  go  off  occasionally  with  a  vicious  little  spat!  for 
no  other  purpose,  I  think,  than  to  make  me  remember 
my  sins. 

I  did ;  I  remember  them  all,  I  think,  being  firmly  con- 
vinced that  each  individual  slug  of  lead  was  especially 
aimed  for  my  precious  ribs. 

Curiously  enough,  after  that,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  that  man  who  had  fallen  under  Quake's  fire;  the 
curse  with  which  he  fell,  and  the  strange,  incongruous, 
ranting  prayer  he  put  up,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  he  was 
dying. 

But  I  guess  my  specialty  isn't  deathbed  repentance; 
I  couldn't  pray — I  only  hung  on  the  horse,  and  told  him 
I  loved  him,  and  to  go  on  for  the  love  of  Moses. 

Lang,  for  his  part,  kept  a  superbly  indifferent  silence. 
This  was  a  part  of  his  life;  he  was  accustomed  to  it,  as 
he  was  to  the  thought  of  dying  v\nth  his  boots  on,  and  he 
spoke  first  when  we  had  been  riding  hard  for  a  matter 
of  some  ten  minutes. 
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"I  calc'late  we're  losing  that  outfit,"  he  said,  sitting 
jip  in  his  saddle,  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder. 

We  were,  I  think.  Lang's  horse  was  a  splendid  ani- 
mal, though  he  held  it  inferior  to  the  one  he  had  had 
shot  under  him  at  the  ford ;  and  my  brute,  though  a  vicious 
one,  ill-tempered  and  conditioned,  had  speed  and  bottom, 
and  kept  fairly  abreast  of  the  other. 

At  any  rate,  the  night  seemed  to  fly  to  the  rear  very 
swiftly,  and  the  sounds  of  hard  riding  and  senseless  shoot- 
ing to  begin  to  fade  into  the  distance  and  become  indis- 
tinct—all but  that  of  two  of  the  pursuers,  that  is. 

They  seemed  to  be  almost,  if  not  equally,  as  well 
tmounted  as  we  were.  When  the  ruck  fell  back  I  could 
hear  their  hoofs  drawing  out  of  the  clamor,  and  coming 
steadily  on  at  a  pace  that  neither  increased  nor  lessened 
their  distance  from  us. 

Lang  spoke  of  them. 

"They'll  drap  off  'fore  long,  Trent,"  he  said,  with  the 
glimmer  of  a  relieved  amusement  in  his  voice;  "they're 
gittin'  a  leetle  too  close  to  my  country  for  their  own 
comfort." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  I  said  fervently— and  a  little  pre- 
viously. 

Precisely  as  the  words  left  my  lips  Lang's  horse  stum- 
bled— we  were  driving  wildly  down  a  hill  at  the  time — 
upon  a  loose  pebble,  slid  to  its  knees,  and  keeled  over  on 
its  side,  throwing  Lang. 

For  him  the  fall  might  well  have  been  a  nasty  one  had 
he  been  less  active.  As  it  was  he  was  on  his  feet  before 
the  animal  had  fairly  struck  the  ground— on  his  feet 
and  moved  to  profound  profanity. 

He  was  not  scared  now ;  there  was  a  humorous  tinge  to 
his  words,  as  if  he  appreciated  some  rare  joke  upon  him- 
self. 

"Jist  my  luck!"  he  grunted,  striving  vainly  to  get  the 
prostrate  animal  on  its  feet. 

I,  of  course,  had  promptly  reined  in  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. 

"Jist  my  doated  McComb  luck !  Hyeh  we  aire  within 
five  minutes'  ride  o'  safety,  and  the  fool  hawss  breaks 
his  dern  laig!" 

The  horse  writhed  with  the  pain,  and  Lang,  groaning 
with  sympathy  for  the  beast,  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings 
with  a  shot. 

"Get  up  behind  me,"  I  suggested,  unpleasantly  con- 
scious that  the  following  hoofs  were  drawing  uncomfort- 
ably near  us. 

"No,"  he  said.  "Ye  go  on— hit  ain't  fer.  kin  jump 
into  the  bresh  hyeh,  and  be  home  in  no  time." 

Goodness  knows  why,  but  I  suspected  him  of  a  desire 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  save  me,  and  spake  accordingly. 

"Git  up  behind,"  I  said  firmly,  "or  I  don't  go  an- 
other step." 

Clumpetty-clump,  clumpetty-clump !  said  the  hoofs  be- 
hind us. 

"Oh,  go  on,  will  ye  " 

"I  won't.    You'  get  up !" 

"But,"  he  expostulated,  "the  blame  hawss  won't  carry 
two!" 

"He'll  carry  two  or  none !" 
Clumpetty-clump ! 

"Hurry,"  I  cried,  growing  frightened  again. 
"Won't  I  tell  ye !" 
Crack ! 

Our  pursuers  had  rounded  a  bend,  and  emerged  upon 


the  brow  of  the  hill,  some  distance  above  us  and  abot 
three  hundred  yards  in  our  rear.   One  rifle  spoke. 
"Oh,"  said  Lang  suddenly,  "if  I  hev  to — —" 
I  gave  him  a  free  stirrup,  and  he  stuck  his  foot  in  it 
In  the  rear  the  rifle  cracked  again,  and  the  horse  jumpc 
and  danced  across  the  road,  snorting  madly. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


FASCINATED  BY  A  SERPENT. 

The  power  of  continuing  motionless,  with  the  Uft 
head  projecting  forward  for  an  indefinite  time,,  is  one 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  serpent's  muscular  feats,  an 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  animal,  both  when 
fascinating  its  victim  and  when  mimicking  some  inani- 
mate object,  as,  for  instance,  the  stem  and  bud  of  an 
aquatic  plant.  Here  it  is  only  referred  to  on  account  of 
the  effect  it  produces  on  the  human  mind,  as  enhancing 
the  serpent's  strangeness.  In  this  attitude,  with  the  round, 
unwinking  eyes  fixed  on  the  beholder's  face,  the  effect 
may  be  very  curious  and  uncanny. 

Ernest  Glanville,  a  South  African  writer,  describes  his 
own  experience.  When  a  boy  he  frequently  went  out 
into  the  bush  in  quest  of  game,  and  on  one  of  these  solk 
tary  excursions  he  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  shade  of 'i 
willow  on  the  bank  of  a  shallow  stream.  Sitting  th# 
with  cheek  resting  on  his  hand;  he  fell  into  a  boyisH 
reverie.  After  some  time  he  became  aware,  in  a  vague 
way,  that  on  the  white,  sandy  bottom  of  the  stream 
there  v/as  stretched  a  long  black  line,  which  had  not  been 
there  at  first.  He  continued  for  some  time  regarding  it; 
without  recognizing  what  it  was ;  but,  all  at  once,  with  i  ' 
inward  shock,  he  became  fully  conscious  that  he  wl 
looking  at  a  large  snake. 

"Presently,  without  apparent  motion,  so  softly  an^ 
silently  was  it  done,  the  snake  reared  its  head  above  the 
surface  and  held  it  there  erect  and  still,  with  gleaming 
eyes  fixed  on  me  in  a  question  of  what  I  was,"  Mr.  Glan- 
ville says.    "It  flashed  upon  me  then  that  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  test  the  power  of  the  human  e|'" 
on  a  snake,  and  I  set  myself  the  task  of  looking  it  do- 
It  was  a  foolish  effort.    The  bronze  head  and  sine 
neck,  about  which  the  water  flowed  without  a  ripple,  we: 
as  if  carved  in  stone,  and  the  cruel,  unwinking  eyes,  m 
the  light  coniing  and  going  in  them,  appeared  to  glo 
the  brighter  the  longer  I  looked.    Gradually  there  came 
over  me  a  sensation  of  sickening  fear,  which,  if  I  had 
yielded  to  it,  would  have  left  me  powerless  to  move,_  but, 
with  a  cry,  I  leaped  up,  and,  seizing  a  fallen  willow 
branch,  attacked  the  reptile  furiously.   Probably  the  idea 
of  the  Icanti  originated  in  a  similar  experience  of  some 
native." 

The  Icanti,  it  must  be  explained,  is  a  powerful  and 
malignant  being  that  takes  the  form  of  a  great  serpent, 
and  lies  at  night  in  some  deep,  dark  pool,  and  should  a 
man  incautiously  approach  and  look  down  into  the  crater, 
he  would  be  held  there  by  the  power  of  the  great  gleam* 
ing  eyes,  and  finally  drawn  down  against  his  will,  poweri 
less  and  speechless,  to  disappear  forever  in  the  blaci 
depths.   ^  ^  ^  

WHAT  HIT  HIM. 

Mother— "What  are  you  crying  for,  Bertie?" 
Bertie— "Tommy  hurt  me." 
Mother — "How  did  he  hurt  you  ?" 
Bertie — "I  was  going  to  hit  him,  and  he  ducked  hi 
head  so's  I'd  hit  the  wall.   Boohoo!"  i/j 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JEREMY  stone's  GREAT  CASE. 

Nick  Carter  swung  from  the  forward  platform  of  the 
smoking  car  to  the  floor  of  the  station,  purposely  drop- 
ping his  gripsack  in  a  clumsy  fashion  and  stumbling  for- 
ward so  that  he  nearly  sprawled  his  length  upon  the 
planks  as  he  did  so. 

"Gosh  all  hemlock!"  he  exclaimed,  with  the  unmis- 
takable twang  of  a  Yankee  farmer,  as  he  picked  himself 
up  and  recovered  possession  of  his  lost  property,  "wouldn't 
A'lirandy  give  me  the  merry  ha !  ha !  ha !  ef  she  saw  me  do 
that  aire !    Geewhilikens  !   Jerusha  !    Gosh  !" 

The  people  around  him  were  laughing  good-naturedly 
at  his  discomfiture,  and,  perceiving  the  fact,  he  wheeled 
in  his  tracks  and  addressed  the  man  who  happened  to 
be  nearest  to  him. 

"Say,  mister,  maybe  you  think  you  could  do  it  better  ; 
hey?  I  cal'late  that  I  kin  drive  a  yoke  of  oxen  ez  well 
ez  the  next  feller,  an'  thet  I  kin  pick  up  more  pertaties 
in  an  hour  than  any  man  in  Wyndham  Caounty,  back  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  but  I'll  be  eternally  consarned  ef 
I  kin  git  onto  the  curves  of  thee  aire  train  of  cars,  an' 
I've  been  on  the  confounded  thing  fur  nigh  onto  a  hull 
week,  too.    When  I  go  back,  I'm  goin'  to  walk.  Say!" 

"Well,  sir?"  inquired  the  man  he  had  addressed,  laugh- 
ing in  spite  of  himself. 

"Don't  'sir'  me,  if  you  please.  I'm  jest  plain  Joshua 
Juniper,  I  am.  Josh,  I'm  mostly  called  back  East.  But, 
say!" 

"Well?" 

"This  here  town  is  Kansas  City,  ain't  it  ?" 
"Certainly." 

"Well,  Where's  the  city?    I  don't  see  nothin'  but  a 
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lot  of  railroad  tracks,  a  muddy  river,  and  a  high  blufif. 
Ain't  there  any  city  around  here?" 

"Yes ;  right  over  the  top  of  that  bluff.  You  take  the 
car  

"No,  I  d^n't.  Not  on  yewer  life,  young  man.  I've 
taken  all  the  cars  I'm  a-goin'  tew;  and  all  the  cars  have 
taken  me  that's  a-goin'  tew.  Walkin'  is  good  enough 
for  me.   Do  I  go  over  that  aire  hill?" 

"Yes;  straight  over  the  top  of  it."  i 

"Gosh  !   Say  ;  ain't  there  a  path,  'r  something  to  foUer  ?" 

"There's  the  street  where  the  cars  go.  You'll  find  it 
rather  steep  walking." 

"Steep!  Say,  did  you  ever  climb  the  Glebe,  'r  old 
Cobble,  'r  Markham,  'r  any  of  them  little  hills  of  ourn 
back  in  Vermont?  No?  Well,  tlie  fellers  what  aire 
raised  among  them  aire  hills  wouldn't' call  this  bluff  of 
yours  anything  at  all;  they'd  jest  kick  it  out  of  the  way, 
they  would.    Say !" 

"Well  ?" 

"Yew  don't,  happen  tew  know  a  feller  what  runs  a 
dime  museum  here,  dew  yew?" 
"Yes,  I  do." 

"Shaw'!  Yew  don't  say  so!  Now  I  wonder  ef  yew 
happen  tew  know  Jeremy  Stone;  hey?" 

The  man  started  visibly,  peered  closely  into  Nick  Car- 
ter's imperturbable  face,  and  replied: 

"Yes ;  I  do  know  such  a  man." 

"Git  out    Do  yew,  now?    Yew  don't  say  so?  Gosh! 
Say !" 
"Well?" 

"Yew  couldn't  tell  me  where  I  could  find  him,  could 
yew?" 

"You  are  talking  to  him  now,"  replied  the  man  coolly. 
"Geewhilikens !"   exclaimed   Nick,   in  well-simulated 
surprise.    "Ef  that  don't  beat  all !    Say  !" 
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'"Well  ?" 

"I've  got  a  letter  in  my  pocket  fur  him." 

"Then  you  had  better  give  it  to  me,  for  I  am  Jeremy 
Stone,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"^'ep,"  continued  Nick,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  last 
remark.  "I've  got  a  friend  back  East  who  told  me  that 
Jeremy  Stone  wanted  a  new  freak,  and  he  reckoned  that 
I  was  about  the  biggest  freak  he  knowed,  so  he  gave  me 
a  letter  of  introduction." 

"Very  well ;  let  me  see  it." 

"He  said  mebby  you'd  be  a-standin'  on  the  platform 
at  the  station  a-waitin'  fur  me,  and  I  jest  sized  yew  up 
fur  Jeremy  when  I  spied  yew." 

"Where  is  the  letter?" 

"Right  here;"  and  Nick  produced  a  much-crumpled 
envelope  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  into  the  hands 
of  his  companion.  "Mebby  you'd  better  walk  over  to  that 
winder  while  yew  read  it,"  he  added.  "I  see  a  lot  of 
rubbernecks  around  here — more'n  we've  got  back  East, 
a  darned  sight,  too  !" 

Several  spectators  who  had  drawn  near  to  them  in  cu-- 
riosity,  stepped  back  hastily  at  this  remark,  and  Nick 
looked  around  at  them  and  smiled  while  Jeremy  Stone  fol- 
lowed his  suggestion  and  crossed  the  platform  to  a  win- 
dow, where  he  opened  the  letter. 

What  he  saw  when  he  did  so  was  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  himself ;  one  that  he  had  written  and  sent  to 
Nick  Carter,  in  New  York,  a  week  before.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Carter:  I  am  still  in  the  museum 
business,  as  you  will  see  by  the  heading,  although  1  have 
transferred  my  establishment  from  San  Francisco  to  Kan- 
sas City.  We  have  never  happened  to  meet  since  the 
famous  Doctor  Quartz  case,  several  years  ago,  and 
you  will  remember  that  it  was  I  who  started  you  on 
that  case  by  calling  you  West  to  investigate  the  great 
piano-box  mystery. 

"W^ell,  I've  got  something  on  hand  now  which  is  fully 
as  mysterious  as  that  was,  and  if  I  didn't  know  that  Doc- 
tor Quartz  was  dead,  I  should  say  that  he  or  his  ghost 
had  had  a  hand  in  this  afifair. 

"If  you  are  not  too  busy,  and  have  a  mind  to  take 
a  run  out  here  to  investigate  the  afifair,  I'll  pay  all  ex- 
penses and  make  it  worth  your  while  besides,  whether 
you  take  up  the  case  or  not ;  and  if  you  do  take  the  case 
— well,  you  know  me  ! 

"V/ire  me  if  you  decide  to  come,  and  I'll  meet  you  at 
the  station." 

The  letter  was  signed  with  his  own  name — Jeremy 
Stone — -and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  identical  letter  he  had 
sent  to  the  great  detective. 

Then,  like  a  flash,  it  came  over  him  that  the  green 
countryman,  who  pretended  to  have  come  from  Vermont, 
was  none  other  than  Nick  Carter  himself ;  so  he  folded 
the  letter,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  returned  to  the 
spot  where  the  detective  was  awaiting  him,  and  where 
there  had  now  collected  quite  a  crowd  of  rubbernecks, 
as  Nick  had  called  them. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Juniper,"  he  said.  "If  you  won't 
ride  in  a  car,  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  objections  to 
taking  a  carriage,  have  you  ?" 

"Anything  from  a  hayrack  to  a  side-bar  buggy  will 
suit  me  tew  death,  Mister  Stone,"  replied  Nick. 

"This  way,  then ;  and  Jeremy  Stone  led  the  way^ through 
the  station. 


The  two  were  presently  seated  inside  a  closed  hack, 
and  being  driven  rapidly  toward  the  city. 

"You  fooled  me  all  right,  Nick,  that  time,"  said 
Stone. 

"Did  I?  Well,  I  did  it  only  on  general  principles. 
You  know  you  said  nothing  of  what  the  case  was,  and  I 
tliought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  come  here  without 
aanouncing  to  the  world  who  I  am.  Where  are  we  going 
now?" 

"I  thought  I'd  take  you  to  the  Coates  House."  [ 
"Nonsense!  You  don't  live  there,  do  you?"  | 
"No.  I  keep  bachelor's  quarters  on  Oak  Street."  ! 
"Well,  let's  go  there.  It  is  quiet,  isn't  it?"  | 
"It  is  quiet  enough." 

"Then  that  is  the  place  for  us."  ^ 

When  at  last  they  were  seated  in  Mr.  Stone's  apart- 
ments, and  Nick  had  restored  his  appearance  to  his 
natural  self,  they  seated  themselves  facing  each  other  j 
across  a  table  v/hich  was  between  the  windows.  ^ 

"Now,"  said  Nick,  "what  is  it?    You  sec  I  took  you 
at  your  word,  and  came  at  once." 

"Yes,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Nick  reminiscently,  "I  never  got 
quite  so  much  experience  out  of  any  case  in  my  life, 
as  I  did  out  of  the  Doctor  Quartz  business,  and  I  fig- 
ured that  you  would  not  send  for  me,  and  write  such  a 
letter  as  you  did,  unless  yqu  were  reasonably  certain  that 
it  was  important." 

"Certainly  not," 

"Besides,  I  happen  to  have  a  little  spare  time  on  my 
hands  just  now ;  that  is,  I  wanted  to  have.  I  wanted  to 
get  away  from  New  York  for  a  while.  They  seem  to 
think  there  that  I  am  a  steam  engine,  and  that  all  that's 
necessary  is  to  shovel  in  more  coal  to  keep  me  going  , 
night  and  day.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  seems  good  to 
get  away  for  a  while." 

"I  should  think  it  might." 

"What  is  this  case  of  yours.  Stone?" 

"It's  a  dandy,  I  think.  You  remember  that  it  was  a 
piano  box  before;  well,  it  is  a  whole  freight  car  this 
time." 

"Yes;  I  remember.  That  other  time,  you  bought  a 
piano  box  at  auction,  when  the  express  company  sold 
its  unclaimed  goods ;  and  you  expected  to  get  a  tine 
upright  piano,  but,  instead,  you  found  an  empty  box,  up- 
holstered in  approved  style,  with  an  inner  lining  of  lead 
to  give  it  weight,  and  we  discovered  together  that  a  man 
and  woman  had  traveled  inside  that  thing  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast." 

"And  that  the  man,  who  proved  to  be  Doctor  Quartz,  ' 
had  murdered  the  woman  who  was  his  companion." 

"Exactly." 

"Well,  if  this  case  doesn't  beat  that  one,  I'm  a  Dutch-  | 
man,  that's  all !"  , 

"Hov/  does  it  beat  it?"  , 

"In  every  way.  You  never  saw  such  a  com'plete  thing  I 
in  all  your  life.  It  is  practically  the  same  scheme  over  [ 
again,  only  with  improvements.  Unless  I  am  greatly  [ 
mistaken,  a  second  Doctor  Quartz  has  appeared  on  the  j 
scene,  and  this  one  can  give  the  other  cards  and  spades,  c 
and  beat  him  at  that." 

"Then  he's  a  smart  one,  and  no  mistake." 

"Wait.    You  shall  see  and  hear  for  yourself.-  I'll 
tell  you  all  I  can  about  it;  after  that  I'll  take  you  to  the  I 
spot  and  give  you  a  chance  to  see  for  yourself.    If  you 
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don't  say  it  is  the  most  interesting  puzzle  that  has  come 
under  your  observation  for  many  a  day,  I'll  eat  my  hat, 
that's  all." 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FREIGHT-CAR  MYSTERY. 

"This  is  my  story,"  said  Stone,  lighting  a  cigar  and 
leaning  comfortably  back  in  his  chair:  "The  morning 
of  the  day  I  wrote  you  that  letter,  I  went  down  to  the 
freight  yards  to  look  for  a  consignment  I  was  expecting. 
It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  got  there, 
and  I  very  soon  learned  that  the  freight  I  was  expecting 
had  not  arrived.  The  superintendent,  or  foreman — 
whatever  you  ^ire  pleased  to  call  him — of  the  freight 
yard  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,\and  as  I  was  coming 
away  I  stopped  to  talk  with  him.  I  gave  him  a  cigar,  and 
we  sat  down  on  a  truck  and  began  to  talk. 

"While  we  were  talking,  I  noticed  a  freight  car  on 
one  of  the  sidings.  The  car  appeared  to  be  almost  new, 
and  for  some  reason  v/hicli  I  cannot  explain,  the  mere 
outside  of  it  seemed  to  fascinate  me.  Presently  I  called 
Durland's  attention  to  it. 

"What  is  in  that  car?'  I  asked  him. 

"  'I'm  blowed  if  I  know !'  he  replied.   T  wish  I  did.' 

"'Why?'  I  asked. 

"  'Well,  for  one  thing,  the  car  is  in  the  way,'  he  said. 
'I've  had  it  buckler!  around  from  one  place  to  another 
until  I'm  tired  of  it;  but  now  I've  got  it  where  it  don't 
give  me  much  trouble.  It  ought  to  be  claimed,  but  no- 
body seems  anxious  about  what's  inside  it.' 

"'What's  the  story  concerning  it?'  I  asked  him  then. 
And  this  is  what  he  told  me : 

"It  seems  that  the  car  had  already  been  in  the  yard 
more  than  three  weeks,  50  it  is  about  four  weeks  now 
since  it  arrived.  It  is  billed  to  Z.  T.  Rauk,  Esquire,  and 
it  is  marked,  as  is  also  the  bill  of  lading  which  accom- 
panies it:  'To  be  held  in  the  yards  until  caUed  for  by 
the  owner.'  " 

"Humph !"  exclaimed  Nick. 

"Just  what  I  said,"  went  on  Stone.  "Now,  I  find  that 
it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  cars  to  be  marked  in  that 
way,  provided  that  there  are  three  rules  governing  such 
cases  complied  with." 

"What  are  the  rules?" 

"First,  there  is  an  affidavit  accoiiipanying  the  bill  of 
lading  which  states  that  the  car  conjtains  nothing  perish- 
able, combustible,  or  explosive,  and  a  lot  more  things  of 
the  same  kind.  Second,  five  lollars  a  day  must  3e  :)aid  to 
the  company  for  every  day  over  a  week  which  :he  :ar 
remains  uncalled  for  at  its  place  of  destination,  and  an 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  a  detention  of  thirty- 
one  days  must  be  deposited  with  the  company ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  company  is  privileged  to  open  the  car, 
remove  the  contents  to  the  freight  house,  where  they  may 
be  sold  at  public  auction ;  or  the  contents  of  the  car  may 
be  sold,  unseen,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Third,  there  must' 
be  room  in  the  freight  yard  at  the  point  of  destination 
for  the  storage  of  the  car  for  the  original  thirty-one 
days.  See?" 

"Yes ;  I  understand." 

"Well,  this  car  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  any  rail- 
road, as  its  proprietor.  There  is  nothing  on  it  to  show 
who  owns  it." 

"Where  is  it  billed  from?" 

"Philadelphia." 

"What  railroad  forwarded  it?" 


"The  P.  &  R." 

"And  are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  one  of  their  cars  ?" 

"It  isn't  anybody's  car.   It  was  billed  as  a  P.  &  R.  car^' 
but  there  isn't  a  thing  on  it  to  show  that  it  belongs,  tof 
that  company,  and  investigation  has  showed  that  the 
P.  &  R.  does  not  own  a  car  which  bears  the  number  which 
is  painted  on  this  one."  i 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  j 

"Because  I  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  a  car-service  com-i 
pany,  asking  about  this  car  by  its  number,  and  the  otheri 
to  the  P.  &  R.  Company,  asking  the  same  question. 
Neither  of  them  ever  heard  of  it." 

"But  

"Don't  you  see.  Mr.  Carter,  that  the  car  must  liav 
been  rung  in  on  them  in  some  way?    It  was  billed  in  aj 
hurry.   The  agent  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  billing| 
one  of  the  company's  own  cars,  and  that  in  some  way  the 
man  who  shipped  the  car  fooled  him." 

"Well,  you  are  building  up  quite  a  romance,  at  leas 

"Oh,  that  isn't  all!  Wait." 

"Go  ahead." 

"The  bill  of  lading  goes  to  show  that  the  contents  of? 
the  car  consists  of  household  goods,  general  merchandise, 
et  cetera,  and  that  all  tl^e  regulations  governing  such 
shipments  were  complied  with." 

"Well,  what  then?  The  thirty-one  days  aren't  up." 

"The  thirty-one  days  will  expire  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, if  I  figure  correctly." 

"In  that  case,  in  all  probability,  Mr.  Z.  T.  Rauk  will 
call  for  his  car  about  that  time." 

"I  don't  think  he  will.    That  is  just  the  point.' 

"Why  not?" 

"Just  take  that  piece  of  paper  on  the  table  and  wTite 
down  the  name  of  Z.  T.  Rauk." 

"Well,  I  have  done  it.   What  now?" 

"Spell  the  entire  name  out,  backward." 

"K-u-a-r-t-z,"  read  Nick,  aloud ;  then  he  raised  his 
head  quickly. 

"All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  substitute  a  O  for  thej 
K,"  said  Stone. 

"I  see,"  said  Nick.  "You  have  managed  to  make 
Quartz  out  of  the  name." 

"That  is  what  I  have ;  yes,  sir." 

"K-u-a-r-t-z  spells  Quartz  all  right,  doesn't  it?" 

"It  doesn't  spell  anything  else." 

"But  all  youi  bread-  wiU  be  dough  if  Mr.  Rauk  should 
happen  to  appear  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  claim  his 
car." 

"He  hasn't  appeared  yet — and  I  don't  think  he  will." 

"Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  car,  Stone?" 

"Practically  all ;  but  I  expect  to  find  a  greater  mys- 
tery inside  it  than  we  found  in  the  piano  box." 

"If  this  Mr.  Rauk  does  not  appear,  the  company  will 
open  the  car  the  day  after  to-morrow,  according  to  what 
you  have  said." 

"The  company  doesn't  have  to  do  it.  It  only  claims 
that  it  may  do  it,  if  it  happens  to  want  the  car,  or  the 
room  it  occupies." 

"Well?" 

"In  this  case,  they  do  not  want  the  car,  for  the  reason 
that  the  -  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  it  has  not  been 
clair'  they  do  not  need  the  room  it  occupies." 

will  merely  open  the  car  and  sell  the  con- 

lember  that  1  told  you  they  can  do-  that. 
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/©r  they  can  sell  the  contents  of  the  car,  'unsight  and 
unseen,'  as  we  used  to  say  when  we  were  boys." 

"But  who  is  likely  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  in  that  way?" 

"I  am.    I  promise  to  buy  the  pig  and  the  poke,  too." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"In  plain  English,  I  mean  that  I  have  offered  the  com- 
j)any  already  a  large  sum  for  the  entire  layout,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  claimed." 

"You  mean  that  you  have  offered  to  buy  the  car  as 
well  as  the  contents  ?" 

"Precisely." 

"But,  my  dear  Stone,  how  can  they  give  you  a  title  to 
jfsomething  which  does  not  belong  to  them?" 
f  "I  have  agreed  to  give  them  a  bond,  relieving  them  of 
all  reliability  on  that  score ;  that  is.  if  anybody  claims 
the  car  and  proves  ownership,  to  deliver  it  uninjured, 
to  the  owners,  and  to  pay  all  damages  which  may  be  in- 
curred by  my  possession  in  the  meanwhile.  In  a  word, 
the  company  is  quite  willing  to  accept  my  terms,  pro- 
vided the  car  is  not  claimed  in  the  specified  time.  The 
company  is  not  interested  in  the  contents  of  the  car,  for 
it  has  been  paid  in  advance,  all  that  is  coming  to  it. 
The  only  liability  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
settle  is  for  the  car  itself,  and  if  I  insure  them  again 
loss  in  that  way,  and  at  the  same  time  put  a  profit  in  their 
hands,  it  is  infinitely  better  for  them  than  it  would  be 
to  keep  an  unclaimed  car  littering  up  their  yards  for 
niibody  knows  how  long;  wouldn't  it?" 

"Sure." 

"I  made  a  clean  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  that 
piano-box  affair,  and  I  can  afford  to  lose  ten  thousand 
nn  this  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pans  out  as  I  think 
it  will,  I  will  clean  up  another  hundred  thousand — or 
more ;  see  ?" 

"I  see ;  yes." 

"I'm  a  speculator.  I'm  in  the  dime-museum  business. 
I  make  my  money  by  taking  risks.  I  make  it  just  as  a 
farmer  makes  his  by  planting  corn.  If  he  has  a  good 
crop,  he  wins ;  if  he  has  a  bad  season,  he  Ipses.  I  plant 
my  money  just  as  lie  plants  his  corn.  That  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell." 

"Then  you  have  completed  your  arrangements,  and 
if  the  car  is  not  claimed,  it  becomes  your  property?" 

"It  does,  unless  somebody  bids  over  me." 

"Oh,  I  see.  They  have  to  make  a  public  auction  of  it, 
anyhow,  eh?" 

"Certainly.  When  the  sale  is  announced,  as  it  will  be, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, my  bid  will  be  announced.  If  there  is  somebody 
there  who  wants  the  car  worse  than  I  do,  he'll  bid  over 
me — if  he  can.    If  not,  I  take  the  goods;  see?" 

"And  they  already  have  your  offer,  eh  ?" 

"Yes;  and  the  bond  is  already  made  out  and  signed, 
sealed,  and  all  that;  also,  they  already  have  a  certified 
check  for  the  amount  which  they  will  return  if  there  is 
no  sale." 

"Suppose  the  owner  should  appear  at  the  last  mo- 
ment?" 

"Why,  then  he  can  take  his  car,  when  he  establishes 
ownership.  I  will  be  out  nothing,  save  what  I  pay  you. 
But  he  won't  appear,  mind  that.  You'll  find  a  mystery 
inside  that  car,  as  sure  as  shooting.  Th'  what  I 
brought  you  here  for.  That  is  why  I  wai?'  open 
that  car  yourself.  It's  my  scheme  of  a'  ^nd 
if  is  a  good  one.  And  now,  all  you  hai  ill 
Thursday  morning  is  to  amuse  yourself. 


ing,  as  soon  after  ten  o'clock  as  it  can  be  clone,  you  and 
I  will  enter  that  car." 
•   "Done  I"  said  Nick. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  WOMAN  IN  A  VEIL. 

The  detective  had  forwarded  what  baggage  he  thought 
he  would  need,  by  express,  and  as  soon  a§  his  interview 
with  Jeremy  Stone  was  ended,  he  went  to  the  office  and 
claimed  it. 

Next  he  sought  a  quiet  boarding  placfj  where  he  had  ' 
stopped  before  when  in  Kansas  City,  and  which  afforded 
special  facilities  for  his  work,  and,  haying  established 
himself  there,  he  arrayed  himself  in  overalls  and  jumper, 
cap  and  boots,  and  sought  the  freight,  yards  described 
by  Mr.  Stone. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Bill  Durland,  the  fore- 
man of  the  freight  yards,  to  whom  he  at  once  applied 
for  a  job. 

"Nothin'  doin',"  replied  Durland,  to  his  request.  "Got 
more  men  than  I  want  now.  Maybe  after  next  week  I 
might  put  you  on  as  an  extra." 

"AH  right,"  said  Nick.  "I'll  look  around  about  that 
time.  Say;  this  is  a  comfortable  yard  to  work  in,  ain't 
it,  boss?" 

"Bet  your  life  it  is!    I  keep  it  so,  too." 
VThat's  right.   Hello!   What  kind  of  a  car  is  that  one 
there?" 

"What  one?"  asked  Durland.  without  looking  up. 

"That  one;"  and  Nick  pointed  toward  the  very  car 
which  he  knew,  by  its  appearance,  should  be  the  one 
which  Stone  had  described  to  him. 

"Oh,"  said  Durland,  raising  his  eyes,  and  grinning. 
"That  is  an  orphan." 

"Orphan?"  asked  Nick  inquiringly. 

"Yep!  Ain't  got  any  fatner  'r  mother,  as  far  I  know. 
Nobody  claims  it;  nobody  seems  to  want  it,  unless  it  is 
Jeremy  Stone,  and  what  in  blazes  he's  going  to  do  with 
it  is  more  than  I  can  guess." 

"Who's  he?"  asked  Nick. 

"Runs  a  dime  museum." 

"Oh,"  said  Nick.   "Say,  that's  a  funny  car,  ain't  it?" 
"It  ain't  any  funnier  than  the  others,  as  I  can  see," 
replied  Durland. 

"It  ain't  got  any  railroad's  name  on  it,  has  it?" 
"Didn't  I  say  it  was  an  orphan?" 
"I  thought  you  was  joking." 

"Well,  I  wasn'ti  It  came  here  from  Philadelphia. 
The  bill  says  it  is  filled  with  household  goods.  It's 
going  to  be  sold  Thursday  morning.  Maybe  you'd  like 
to  buy  it."  / 

"Maybe  I  woukj.  Say!" 

"What?"  . 

"Can  I  take  a  look  at  it  ?" 
"Sure.   Who's  holding  you?" 

Nick  leaped  dov^n  from  the  freight-house  platform  anc 
crossed  the  tracks  to  the  car. 

Outwardly  it  was  an  ordinary  freight  car  in  every- 
thing save  that  it  had  a  decided  appearance  of  new- 
ness, and  that  it  bore  no  painted  display  of  ownership 

It  had  been  painted  a  dirty  red,  and  it  required  onl} 
a  slight  study  on  the  part  of  the  detective  for  him  tc 
determine  that  dirt  had  purposely  been  mixed  with  th( 
paint  before  it  was  spread  on  the  car. 

But  even  this  had  failed  to  produce  the  desired  resul 
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when  one  viewed  the  car  from  a  reasonable  distance. 
True,  a  chance  observer,  who  saw  it  among  a  train  of 
others,  would  not  have  devoted  a  second  glance  to  it, 
because,  from  a  little  distance,  it  had  the  same  appear- 
ance. 

Nick  began  at  one  end  of  the  car  and  walked  entirely 
around  it,  and  he  could  not,  in  such  a  rapid  and  careless 
examination,  see  wherein  it  was  different  from  thousands 
of  others  he  had  seen,  save  for  that  one  thing,  its  new- 
ness. 

The  bumpers  at  the  ends  were  similar;  the  doors  at 
die  sides  were  alike,  and  he  noticed  also  that  they  were 
|:arefully  sealed ;  the  ironwork  was  the  same ;  the  couplings 
were  the  same,  and  of  the  latest-approved  patterii.  i 
j  It  was  an  up-to-date  car  in  every  respect,  and  from 
j:he  outside  there  was  certainly  nothing  mysterious 
libout  it. 

The  detective  read  the  tag  that  was  tacked  against  the 
loors,  and  smiled  at  the  name,  for  now,  since  all  that 
Stone  had  said  about  it,  he  could  see  nothing  save  that 
iuggestive  word,  "Quartz." 

Z.  T.  Rank  stared  at  him  from  the  paper  tacked  upon 
he  door,  and  yet,  try  as  he  would,  it  read  Quartz  to  him 
rem  every  direction. 

"What  nonsense!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "Quartz 
5  d(^ad.  I  happen  to  know  that;  and  he  could  not 
■ery  well  come  to  life  again,  that's  sure.  This  is  a  mere 
©incidence,  out  of  which  Stone  has  built  up  another 
.larming  case.  Oh,  well,  I  haven't  long  to  wait  now 
ill  the  car  will  be  opened,  anyhow." 

He  was  turning  away  when  he  discovered  that  Dur- 
ind  was  standing  close  to  him,  observing  him,  and 
i^ith  a  smile  on  his  shrewd,  good-natured  face. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
"I  don't  think,"  said  Nick. 
"Want  to  buy  it  ?" 

"Guess  not,  old  man.    Ain't  exactly  in  my  line." 

"More  in  Jeremy  Stone's,  eh 

"Who  is  Jeremy  Stone?" 

"I  told  you  that  once.   He  runs  a  museum." 

"Oh!    What's  he  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"Stuff  it,  I  reckon,  'r  set  it  to  music,  'r  teach  it  to 
imp  a  rope,  'r  do  an  act  on  a  loop  the  loop.  You  can 
earch  me."  „ 

"Ain't  nobody  claimed  it,  eh?" 

"Nit!    Not  a  soul." 

"Anybody  been  here  to  look  at  it?" 

"Oh,  two  'r  three,  I  reckon.  There  was  a  woman 
own  here  yesterday  afternoon  who  pretended  she  was 
(oking  for  some  freight  that  hadn't  come  yet,  but  she 
idn't  fool  me.  She  came  here  to  take  a  look  at  that 
ir,  as  sure  as  you're  born." 

"What  do  you  suppose  she  wanted  to  see  it  for  ?"  asked 
rick,  interested  at  once. 

"You  can  search  me.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Jeremy 
:nt  her." 

"Oh,  Stone !  What  kind  of  a  looking  woman  was 
le?" 

"Guess  again,  partner.  I  couldn't  tell  whether  she  was 
ack  or  white,  only  that  she  had  the  sweetest,  purtiest 

J)ice  you  ever  heard." 

"All  covered  with  a  veil,  eh  ?" 
'  "Yep.    A^eil  and  black  gloves  that  went  'way  up  her 
seves  to  her  shoulders,  for  all  I  can  tell ;  and  a  figger 
ce  a — a  " 

ij "Sylph?"  suggested  Nick,  laughing. 


"Well,  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  just  know  much  about 
sylphs,  but  that  would  about  hit  her  case,  I  reckon." 

"What  made  you  think  she  came  here  to  look  at  the 
car? 

"Why,  because  she  did  look  at  it.  She  asked  me  a 
lot  of  questions  about  her  supposed  consignment  of 
freight,  and  then  she  spied  the  car.  The  next  thing  she 
did  was  to  start  across  the  tracks  and  study  the  thing, 
and  1  sat  over  there  in  the  doorway  watching  her,  and 
grinning,  for  I  saw  through  it  all  in  a  minute.  \Mien 
she  came  back,  1  said:    'Purty  car,  that,  madam?.' 

"She  looked  at  me  a  minute,  and  then  she  said: 
'Freight  cars  are  so  interesting.' 

".'Sure  thing,'  says  I.  'What's  inside  that  one?'  said 
she ;  and  I  told  her  she  could  search  me.  without  find- 
ing an  answer.  'Nobody  seems  to  know  what's  in  it, 
or  who  it  belongs  to,'  I  said.  'It's  going  to  be  sold  at 
auction,  Thursday,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Maybe 
you'd  like  to  buy  it,'  says  I. 

"  'Thank  you,'  says  she  ;  and  then  oft'  she  goes  with- 
out another  word." 

"And  have  others  been  here  to  see  it,  too?" 

"Oh,  yes.  There  was  a  man — two  men,  in  fact.  They 
came  together  about  a  week  ago,  but  I  can't  swear  that 
they  came,  to  see  that  car." 

"You  only  think  so,  eh  ?" 

"Well,  it  looked  like  it.  They  came  here  together, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  pretendin'  they  was 
looking  for  a  car,  and  I,  thinking  maybe  they  was  the 
ones  who  owned  this  one,  took  'em  straight  to  it.  The 
big  one  of  the  two  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  that  wasn't  the  one.  and  turned  away ;  but  the  other 
fellow — the  little  one,  only  he  wasn't  so  little,  after  all, 
save  by  comparison  with  the  other — he  sort  of  hunched 
around  a  little  closer  to  the  car,  and  he  rubbered  there  for 
ten  minutes  or  more  before  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied." 

"What  did  he  say  or  do  then?" 

"Nothing,  only  lighted  a  cigar,  and  said  he  guessed 
their  car  wasn't  there.  They  went  out  after  that,  with- 
out taking  any  trouble  to  search  further,  which  is  what 
made  me  think  they  came  here  to  see  that  car,  for  there 
are  two  dozen  here,  or  more,  which  they  didn't  take  the 
trouble  to  inspect." 

"You  didn't  know  who  they  were,  eh?" 

"Narry ;  and  I  know  most  every  business  man  in  Kan- 
sas City  by  sight,  too." 

"You  know  a  lot  of  people,  don't  you?" 

"Reckon  I  do,  partner.  For  instance,  I'll  know  you 
the  next  time  5^ou  show  up  here,  and  I  will  know  after 
you  have  gone  that  you  came  here  . to  see  that  car,  too." 

Nick  laughed  aloud. 

"You're  all  right,  Durland,"  he  said.    "Maybe  I  did. 
I  was  just  thinking  that  maybe  I'd  buy  the  car." 
"Then  you'll  have  to  bid  high,  I  can  tell  you  that." 
"Why?" 

"Well,  I  hear  that  Jeremy  Stone  has  put  in  a  bid 
that  would  make  your  hair  curl ;  and  if  I  am  any  judge 
of  human  nature,  there  will  be  somebody  at  the  sale 
to  put  in  a  bid  or  two  for  that  woman  with  the  sweet 
voice." 

"You  think  so?" 

"I'd  bet  my  life  on  it." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  I  ain't  got  any  good  reason,  only  that  I  think 
so ;  and  if  I  am  right,  there'll  be  another  bidder  as 
well." 
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"You  don't  say  so.  Who?" 

"One  of  them  men.  You  see,  I  expect  to  see  some 
fun  out  of  that  car  before  I'm  through  with  it.-  And, 
say,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  beginning  to  get  spooky 
about  it,  too.  I  only  hope  they  won't  find  that  it's  filled 
with  corpses." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

JEREMY  stone's  SPECULATION. 

Nick  Carter  decided  that  he  would  not  appear  at  the 
sale  of  the  car. 

Of  course  he  intended  to  be  there,  and  was  there,  but 
it  was  in  the  character  of  a  spectator,  and  in  a  dis- 
guise which  .even  the  announced  shrewdness  of  Fore- 
man Bill  Durland  failed  to  penetrate. 

The  detective  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  no- 
toriety of  the  car  in  question. 

He  had  not  supposed  that  its  presence  was  known,  save 
to  a  very  few  among  whom  Jeremy  Stone  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit;  but  such  news  as  that  concerning  the  car 
travels  apace,  and  as  the  hour  of  ten  approached  on  that 
Thursday  morning,  a  crowd  began  to  collect,  until  finally, 
when  the  sale  was  announced,  there  were  upward  of  a 
hundred  persons  present  to  see  and  hear  all  that  should 
take  place. 

The  auctioneer  began  by  detailing  the  history  of  the 
car  so  far  as  it  was  known. 

"Briefly,"  he  announced,  "the  car  was  shipped  here 
under  a  regulation  between  the  railroads" — and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  what  Jeremy  Stone  had  already  out- 
lined to  the  detective.    Then  he  continued: 

"The  car  came  from  Philadelphia.  An  owner  of  the 
car  cannot  be  found.  The  railroad  which  forwarded 
it  here  repudiates  it.  Nobody  has  claimed  it ;  and  there 
it  is.  . 

"I  wish  also  to  tell  you  that,  although  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing recites  that  it  contains  household  goods  and  merchan- 
dise, the  car  is  very  light.  It  weighs,  in  fact,  only  a 
few  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  bare  car  should 
v/eigh. 

"The  company  has  no  established  right  to  dispose  of 
the  car  itself;  merely  the  contents.  But  the  company 
.has  decided  to  dispose  of  the  whole  thing  to  any  person 
who  will  give  back  a  bond  inderftnifying  it  from  loss  by 
th'e  transaction. 

"Mr.  Jeremy  Stone,  of  this  city,  has  offered  such  a 
bid,  supported  by  such  a  bond,  and  has  made  a  cash 
deposit  to  substantiate  it. 

"I  will  announce  his  bid,  and  if  any  person  here  is 
disposed  to  exceed  it,  and  to  support  his  offer  as  sub- 
stantiallly  as  Mr.  Stone  has  dorie,  such  an  offer  may  be 
made  within  the  next  five  minutes.  If,  at  the  end  of 
tliat  time,  the  bid  has  not  been  increased  the  car  and  con- 
tents will  be  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Stone.  His  bid  is 
ten  thousand  dollars." 

Nick  Carter  was  seated  on  a  dry-goods  box  within 
earshot  of  the  auctioneer,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
lie  could  see  the  faces  of  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  sale.  That  is,  he  was  partly  back  of  the 
auctioneer  so  that  he  faced  the  crowd. 

He  had  watched  narrowly  every  face  which  suggested 
interest  to  him,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  picking  out 
among  them  the  two  men  to  whom  Durland  had  referred 
— the  big  man  and  the  little  man. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  auctioneer  had  mounted  his 
box  and  began  to  talk,  that  he  saw  a  woman  there  at  all. 


Just  at  that  moment,  however,  a  carriage  drew  up  ; 
the  platform  of  the  freight  house,  and  a  middle-age^ 
angular,  sour-visaged  woman  got  out  and  took  a  positic 
where  she  could  see  and  hear. 

The  curtains  of  the  carriage  were  drawn  so  that  Nic 
could  not  view  the  interior,  but  he  had  not  a  doubt  th, 
it  contained  another  occupant,  and  that  the  other  was  tl; 
lady  with  the  sweet  voice,  to  whom  the  freight-houil 
foreman  had  referred.  < 

He  was  positive  that  the  angular  woman  who  had  le 
the  carriage  was  not  the  one. 

However,  not  a  person  in  that  throng  raised  a  voi(, 
to  increase  the  offer  already  made  in  writing  by  Jeren] 
Stone.  \ 

Minute  after  minute  went  by  until  the  allotted  h^ 
had  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  interruption. 

Neither  the  angular  woman  nor  either  of  the  two  nu 
seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  the  matter  other  than  1 
watch  the  proceedings  as  the  others  who  were  gathere! 
there  did. 

Then  the  auctioneer  closed  his  watch  with  a  snap,  ar 
mounted  his  box  a  second  time. 

"Time  is  up,"  he  announced.  "Do  I  hear  any  bid  i 
excess  of  Mr.  Stone's?  No?  Once!  Twice!  Thn 
times!  No  bid?  Sold  to  Mr.  Stone  under  the  stiupl; 
tions  agreed  upon." 

He  descended  from  the  box  and  disappeared  in  tl 
direction  of  his  offices. 

Jeremy  Stone,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  smik 
and  rubbed  his  hands  together. 

Then  he  raised  himself  and  looked  long  and  searcl 
ingly  around  the  place,  searching  each  face  for  Nic 
Carter;  but  the  detective  had  taken  care  to  arrange  h 
disguise  so  that  even  his  employer  would  not  recogni; 
him,  and  he  remained  placidly  seated  where  he  was, 
the  meanwhile  keeping  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open  f( 
news. 

There  are  always  boys  who  frequent  crowds  of  tl 
sort  that  was  gathered  there,  and  this  occasion  was  n^ 
an  exception. 

Two  boys  were  seated  on  a  plank  immediately  in  fro: 
of  the  detective,  and  if  Jeremy  Stone  had  not  been  ;^ 
occupied  at  the  time  of  Nick  Carter's  arrival  at  tl 
Union  Station,  he  could  have  noticed  that  both  of  the 
had  left  the  same  passenger  coach  from  which  Nick  Ca; 
ter  had  alighted,  only  that  they  left  it  by  the  other  dooj 
and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  crowd  at  the  station. 

Now,  as  Nick  Carter  saw  that  a' number  of  people  we 
collecting  about  Stone,  where  he  remained,  rubbing  h! 
hands,  he  left  his  perch  upon  the  box  and  approach* 
him,  managing,  as  he  did  so,  to  pass  quite  close  to  tl 
two  lads  already  described. 

"Patsy,"  he  said,  "you  are  to  follow  the  two  men  wi 
the  silk  hats..  Report  at  my  rooms  as  soon  as  you  kno 
anything."  i 

"Correct,  sir,"  replied  Patsy,  without  moving  or  tur; 
ing  his  head.  , 

•And  Ten-Ichi,"  added  Nick,  "your  game  is  the  worn; 
and  the  hack,    I  suspect  the  one  I  care  most  about 
inside  the  carriage,  out  of  sight." 

Then  he  continued  on  his  way  toward  Jeremy  Storl 

The  crowd  was  already  clamoring  to  know  when  ]: 
intended  to  open  the  car,  but  Jeremy  still  smiled  aii 
still  rubbed  his  hands  together.  j 

At  last  he  announced :  ] 

"Gentlemen,  you  know  I  have  bought  this  thing  <1 
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a  speculation.  I  have  already  secured  a  permit  from  the 
city  authorities  to  take  the  car  through  the  street  on  the 
street-car  rails,  and  hy  night  I  shall  have  it  safely  housed 
in  my  museum. 

"I  cannot  say,  jiist  now,  when  the  car  and  its  contents 
will  be  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  but  that 
will  be  duly  announced  in  my  advertisements." 
.  "Yes ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  will  have  plenty  of 
chance  to  stuff  it  with  whatever  you  like,  and  then  ex- 
pect us  to  believe  you  found  it  all  in  the  car,"  called 
out  one  of  the  spectators. 

"Not  on  your  lives!  That  is  not  what  I  intend  to 
do.  The  chief  of  police  and  a  committee  of  citizens 
selected  by  him  will  be  present  when  I  open  the  car,  and 
he  will  guarantee  that  I  have  not  stufifed  it,  as  you  say. 
That  is  all.  The  interior  of  the  car  will  not  be  seen 
until  it  is  viewed  inside  of  my  museum.  The  price  of 
admission  will  be  the  same ;  ten  cents." 

He  turned  away  to  give  some  directions ;  but  as  he 
did  so,  Nick  Carter's  keen  eyes  saw  that  the  larger  of 
the  two  men  who  interested  him  cast  one  quick,  but 
significant  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  a  third 
man  whom  the  detective  had  not  before  noticed. 

And  this  third  man  started  off  at  once,  carelessly 
sauntering  in  the  direction  taken  by  Jeremy  Stone. 

"Aha !"  thought  Nick.  "There  is  their  go-between. 
I  wonder  how  much  he  knows?  Probably  mighty  little. 
Plowever  •" 

He  paused  abruptly,  and  then  he  also  sauntered  care- 
lessly after  the  museum  owner  and  the  man  who  was 
following  him. 

Stone  halted  once  on  his  way  to  the  street  car,  and 
looked  behind  him,  evidently  disappointed  because  he 
could  find  no  traces  of  the  detective.  But  then  he  smiled, 
and  muttering  to  himself :  "There  is  no  knowing  the 
ways  of  Nick  -Carter,"  he  started  again  for  the  car, 
boarded  it,  and  was  carried  rapidly  toward  the  center 
of  the  city. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  two  who  followed  closely  be- 
hind him. 

One  was  the  man  whom  Nick  had  noticed  as  being  put 
upon  his  track  by  the  tall  man  in  the  silk  hat,  and  the 
other  was  Nick  Carter  himself. 

Inside  the  car,  the  stranger  seated  himself  next  to 
Stone,  and  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  opened 
conversation  with  him. 

Nick  Carter  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  seated  himself 
so  that  he  could  see  and  hear  all  that  passed  between 
them. 

"That  is  a  mighty  mj^sterious  car,  sir,"  began  the 
'man ;  and  Stone  smiled  complacently,  as  he  replied : 

"Maybe  so." 

"It  is  merely  a  speculation  on  your  part,  I  suppose?" 
;  continued  the  man. 

"Sure.  What  else  ?  That  is  my  business ;  speculation." 

"What  do  you  expect  to  find  in  it,  Mr.  Stone  ?" 

"Well,  I  can't  say,"  drawled  the  museum  owner.  "I 
miglit  find  a  house  and  lot,  or  an  Anaconda  mine,  or 
a  man-of-war,  or  a  Chinese  mandarin;  really,  I  haven't 
thought  much  about  it,  except  to  make  fellows  like  you 
ask  questions.   That's  where  I  collect  my  dimes." 

"Suppose  it  should  disclose  a  crime?" 

"Eh?  A  crime?  Say,  stranger,  if  it  does  that,  it  is 
worth  twice  what  I  gave  for  it.  That's  a. good  idea.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  that." 
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"It  might  be  a  regular  funeral  car,  full  of  corpses,  for^ 
all  you  know." 

"Sure  thing!  And  it  might  be  a  cattle  car,  filled  with 
jackasses,  for  all  I  know,  too." 

"Maybe  they'd  have  you  inside,  Mr.  Stone,  if  that 
was  the  case,"  dravvied  the  stranger. 

Jeremy  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye,  and  then  he  said : 

"Maybe  so ;  but  I'd  be  a  dead  one,  and  not  a  live  and 
braying  one,  like  you;  so?"  ■ 

"Seriously,  Mr.  Stone,  what'U  you  take,  in  the  way  of 
dollars,  to  let  me  be  present  and  see  that  car  when  it 
is  opened?  I'd  be  willing  to  give  a  five-dollar  bill,  I'm 
that  curious." 

"Would  you?  Well,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  May- 
be it's  a  good  idea." 

"Sure  it  is.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  others  who 
would  give  a  like  amount." 

"What !  When  they  could  all  wait  a  day  or  tW'O  and 
see  the  whole  thing  for  ten  cents?" 

"Yes ;  I  think  so." 

"Well,  I  don't.  I  don't  believe  there  are  many  more 
of  your  breed  in  the  city,  mister.  But  say !  You  come 
around  to  my  place  this  afternoon,  about  four,  and  have 
a  nice,  new  five  spot  with  you,  and  maybe  I'll  let  you 
in.   I'll  think  about  it." 

"I'll  be  there,  Mr.  Stone." 

"All  right.  I'll  expect  you;  and  say!  If  you  find  two 
or  three  more  like  you,  bring  'em  along." 

It  was  an  inspiration  which  suggested  this  remark,  and 
Nick  Carter  smiled  in  approval. 

CHAPTER  V. 

BURGLARS  AT  THE  DOOR. 

"Jeremy,"  said  the  detective,  when  he  and  the  museum 
owner  were  at  last  closeted  together  in  the  latter's  private 
office,  "what  time  do  you  expect  that  car  will  get  here?" 

"Oh,  about  two  or  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I 
thought  I'd  open  the  thing  about  four." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  do  that." 

"Eh?    No?    Why  not?" 

"I'll  tell  you  presently.  You  brought  me  out  here  to 
boss  this  job  for  a  little  while,  didn't  you?" 

"Sure.    What's  the  matter  now?" 

"Well,  you  skip  along  up  to  the  chief  of  police,  and 
tell  him  that  you  have  arranged  for  the  private  open- 
ing to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"But  that  will  throw  me  off  my  trolley  .for  a  whole 
day." 

"And  create  all  the  more  excitement." 

"Maybe  so.    But  why  do  you  want  me  to  do  that  ?" 

"Because  I  wish  to  examine  that  car  before  even  the 
chief  of  police  has  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  want  to 
know  everything  that  is  in  it,  and  all  there  is  about  it 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  out,  before  others  do;  espe- 
cially the  police." 

"But,  man,  you  can't  get  inside  the  thing  without  break- 
ing the  seals." 

"I  think  I  can.    Anyhow,  I  wish  to  try." 

"When?  To-night?" 

"Yes.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  we  are  sure 
to  be  undisturbed." 

"Just  you  and  me,  alone?" 
"Precisely.   Just  you  and  me,  alone." 
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"B-rrr !"  said  Stone,  with  a  suggestive  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.    "I  don't  think  I  fancy  the  job." 

"Then  you  may  remain  at  home  and  leave  me  to  do  it 
alone." 

"What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I  wouldn't  do  that,  not 
for  a  thousand." 

"It  strikes  me  that  you  are  almost  as  big  a  jackass  as 
the  chap  on  the  car,  aren't  you,  Jeremy?"  asked  Nick, 
with  a  grin. 

"You  heard  that,  did  you?  What  did  you  make  of  that 
fellow  ?" 

"Only  enough  to  know  that  I  wish  you  to  accept  his 
five  dollars,  and  let  him  in,  together  with  the  two  men 
whom  1  think  he  will  bring  with  him." 

"But  I  told  him  to  be  here  at  four  this  afternoon." 

"That  won't  make  any  difference.  Put  a  placard  on 
your  door,  announcing  that  the  private  opening  wih  take 
place  to-morrow  morning  at  ten,  and  that  all  who  have 
sufficient  curiosity  to  spend  five  doUarte  for  tlie  favor 
will  be  admitted  at  that  time  for  that  amount.  Say, 
also,  that  whatever  money  you  take  in  at  that  time  will 
be  given  to  charity ;  that  the  money  will  be  collected  by  a 
policeman,  and  that  the  opening  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
chief  of  police." 

"By  thunder,  Nick,  you  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
(lime-museum  business  ;  you  had  !" 

"Will  you  do  that?"  asked  the  detective,  smiling. 

"Betcher  life  I  will." 

"All  right.  Go  and  at*^end  to  it  at  once:  You  have 
got  your  hands  full  to-day  to  get  the  car  here  and  have 
it  properly  stored." 

"You're  right,  I  have.    Where  shall  I  put  it,  Nick?" 

"I'd  move  the  walrus  tank  back  and  place  the  car  di- 
rectly in  the  center  of  the  room." 

"Correct.  I'll  do  it.  That  will  give  us  plenty  of  room 
to  work  to-night." 

"Exactly." 

2):  j);  ^  ilf  ^  ^  ^ 

vVhen  the  doors  of  the  museum  closed  at  half  past  ten 
that  night,  Nick  Carter  and  Jeremy  Stone  remained  in- 
side the  building. 

And  they  were  alone.  Even  the  night  watchman  had 
been  dismissed  for  the  night,  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
him  without  leading  him  to  suspect  the  purpose,  lie  was 
sent  away  out  of  the  city  on  a  supposed  errand  for  his 
master. 

The  car — the  mysterious  car — stood  in  the  very  center 
of  the  great  room,  and  it  looked  dark  and  forbidding 
as  v/ell  as  terribly  out  of  place  in  its  new  quarters. 

Jeremy  shuddered  every  time  he  glanced  in  that  di- 
rection, and  once,  when  a  rat  scurried  across  the  floor 
luider  it,  he  started  and  seized  the  detective  by  the  arm, 

"Better  go  home,  Jerry,"  said  Nic^.  "You'll  have  me 
rattled  before  you  get  through." 

"The  blooming  thing  gives  me  a  pain,"  responded 
Stone,  shuddering. 

"You'll  have  more  than  that  to  frighten  you  before 
the  night  is  over,  ynless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,"  said 
Nick. 

"How  so?   What  do  you  mean?" 
"Oh,  I  don't  know;  only  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
ourglars  tried  to  get  in  here  before  morning." 

"Burglars!    What  in  thunder  would  they  want  here?" 
"The  car,"  replied  Nick. 
"Oh  !   You  mean-  " 


"I  mean  that  if  those  men  and  those  women  were  a 
deeply  interested  as  they  seemed  to  be,  somebody  wr 
try  to  see  the  inside  of  that  car  before  we  do.  I  think  th 
postponement  of  the  private  opening  was  a  godsend  t 
them,  Jerry." 

"Humph!"  said  Stone,  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

The  windows  of  the  museum  were  thoroughly  darks 
ened  so  that  not  a  ray  of  light  could  steal  out  and  thiii 
betray  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  and  the  detectiv 
were  inside. 

Midnight  came,  but,  nevertheless,  the  detective  still  re 
mained  seated  in  the  private  office,  coolly  smoking  . 
cigar,  and  not  making  a  move  toward  the  mysterious  cai 

"Say,"  said  Stone,  when  the  clock  on  the  wall  strucl 
one,  "are  you  going  to  sit  here  ail  night?" 

"I'm  going  to  sit  where  I  am  and  remain  quiet  untj 
about  three  o'clock,"  replied  the  detective. 

"What  in  blazes  are  you  going  to  do  that  for?" 

"Because  I  wish  to  see  if  anybody  will  attempt  to  ge 
into  the  museum  to-night.  If  the  attempt  is  not  made  be 
fore  three  o'clock,  it  won't  be  made  at  all ;  and  1  wil 
have  all  the  time  I  wish  after  that." 

"You've  been  hanging  around  the  car,  looking  at  it 
crawling  under  it,  and  climbing  over  it,  anyl:ow,  for  tlii 
last  two  hours,"  growled  Stone. 

"Sure  thing.  And  I  have  completed  all  my  prelimi 
nary  search.  We  won't  have  any  trouble  in  gettin| 
inside  the  car  without  breaking  the  seals,  and  I  think  tW( 
hours  will  be  all  we  will  require." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  found  a  way  i< 
get  inside  it  ?"  i 

"Yes."  "  i 

"How?"  _ 

"I'll  show  you  before  long.  There  is  one  way  to  ge 
inside  the  car  without  disturbing  the  doors,  that  I  alread} 
know  about,  and  I  suspect  that  there  are  two  or  thre( 
more  ways  of  getting  out  of  the  car  when  you  are  ona 
inside  it,  Jeremy." 

"Nick,  you're  a  crackajack." 

-Nick  laughed.  ^ 

"No,  Jerry,"  he  said,  "I  am  just  a  detective  who  r^a^ 
sons  things  out  a  little  before  beginning  work,  that  is  all.' 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  how  you  reasoned  out  a  wa} 
to  get  inside  that  car.  Why,  •■just  think  of  it.  If  yoi 
had  come  here  a  little  sooner,  and  had  done  that  reason- 
ing before  I  bought  the  car,  I  might  have  known  what  wa: 
inside  of  it  before  I  made  the  purchase." 

"It  is  you  who  are  the  crackajack  now,  Jerry,"  laughec 
the  detective. 

"I  could  have  gone  up  to  the  freight  yard  in  the  night,' 
pursued  Jeremy,  "and  I  could  have  posted  myself  thor 
oughly  before  the  sale  came  off;  and  " 

"And  got  yourself  arrested  and  shut  up  in  jail  for  youi 
pains;  eh,  Jerry?" 

"Maybe  so." 

"It  is  better  as  it  is ;  don't  you  think  so?"  ; 

"Maybe  so.  All  the  same,  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  hov 
you  found  a  way  into  the  car." 

"By  looking  for  it.  That  is  what  I  was  crawling  undei 
it  and  climbing  over  it  for.  You  see,  Jerry,  we  must  firs; 
start  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  car  was  not  bull 
for  fun." 

"Sure  thing." 

"And  next,  that  whoever  did  build  it,  there  was  a  decf 
purpose  in  its  construction.  If  _the  car  was  sent  frorr 
Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City,  it  was  sent  for  the  purpose 
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•  of  conveying  S9mething  .which  the  man  who  shipped  it 
did  not  wish  to  send  openly.  If  I  had  time,  I  would 
jbegin  at  the  other  end  of  this  job." 

"How  so?" 

i;    "Why,  I  would  find  out  where  and  how  the  car  was 
made,  and  how  it  finally  got  onto  the  P.  &  R.  railroad 
tracks.   That  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  I  think." 
"Well,  and  then  " 

"Then  I'd  follow  up  that  trail  until  it  took  me  some- 
where. But  I  didn't  have  the  time  to  begin  at  that  end, 
so  I  had  to  figure  out  something  for  a  basis  to  begin  on ; 
and  one  of  the  very  first  things  I  noticed  about  the  car 
was  that  immediately  under  the  roof,  all  the  way  around 
the  car,  there  is  a  space  which  is  open.  It  is  so  small, 
and  is  so  cleverly  concealed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detect  it,  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  there,  and  it  was 
put  there  to  admit  air  to  the  car." 

"You  think  so?" 

"I  am  reasonably  positive  of  it ;  and  if  that  is  so,  it 
remains,  does  it  not,  that  something  or  somebody  ex- 
pected to  be  inside  of  that  car  who  wanted  air — or,  rather, 
who  needed  air?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Well,  the  next  step  in  the  field  of  surmise  is  to  ask 
who  or  what  could  be  inside  the  car  and  need  air.  Mind 
ivou,  this  is  surmise,  for  we  haven't  yet  been  inside, 
jut  let  us  say  that  there  was  at  least  one  passenger  inside 
ihe  car — a  man  or  a  woman ;  perhaps  both." 

"Gee !"  said  Jeremy. 

"He,  or  she,  or  they,  would  need  air.  They  would 
[ilso  need  a  means  of  egress  and  entrance  to  the  car  with- 
out disturbing  the  seals,  wouldn't  they?" 

"Maybe  so." 

"Weil,  I  figured  it  that  way,  and  I  looked  for  an  en- 
:ranre." 
"And  you  found  one?"  ' 

"Of  course  I  found  one.  Haven't  I  just  told  you 
j;hat?" 

"And  now  that  you've  found  it,  what  are  you  going 
|:o  do  with  it?"  asked  Jeremy,  grinning, 
sj  "I'll  show  you,  presently.    Hark!    What  is  that?  As 
I  live,  Jerry.    I  believe  the  burglars  have  come." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MIDNIGHT  VISIT  TO  THE  CAR. 

The  noise  which  disturbed  the  detective  while  he  was 
:alking  with  the  proprietor  of  the  museum  was  made 
by  a  knocking  against  the  outer  door,  and  Jeremy  was 
:or  answering  it  at  once. 

Nick,  however,  held  him  back. 
(  "A'Vait,"  he  said.  "If  that  knocking  is  made  by  my 
prospective  burglars,  that  is  merely  a  preliminary  move 
jO  ascertain  if  there  is  a  watchman  on  duty.  Don't  an- 
swer it.  We  will  remain  quiet  a,nd  see  if  they  will  attempt 
m  entrance  when  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is  nobody 
lere." 

But,  although  they  waited  a  considerable  time,  the 
cnocking  was  not  repeated,  nor  was  there  a  sound  to 
ell  that  any  person  was  outside  the  door. 

•  Thus  another  interval  of  time  passed  away,  but  the 
.yatchers  were  not  disturbed ;  and  in  the  due  course  of 
ime  the  hour  of  three  arrived. 

"There,"  said  Jeremy.  "Thank  Heaven  it  is  now 
hree  o'clock.  If  I  wait  any  longer,  I  shall  be  a  raving 
naniac." 


"Are  you  so  nervous  as  all  that?"  asked  Nick. 
"  'Tain't  nervousness,  it's  cussedness,  I  reckon.  Nick, 
I  want  to  see  the  inside  of  that  car,  that's  what's  the 
matter  with  me." 
"So  do  I." 

"Well,  let's  look  at  it,  then." 
"All  right.   I'm  ready." 
"Shall  I  turn  on  the  lights?" 
"By  no  means." 
"How  are  you  going  to  see?" 

"With  this  little  instrument;"  and  he  drew  his  elec- 
tric pocket  searchlight  forth  and  showed  it  to  Jeremy 
Stone. 

"Look  at  it,"  he  said ;  and  he  pressed  the  button, 
throwing  the  powerful  light  squarely  into  the  museum 
manager's  eyes. 

Jeremy  started  back  with  a  cry  that  might  have  been 
heard  out  in  the  street,  and  Nick  laughed  outright. 

"You  are  nervous,  aren't  you?"  he  said.  "Well,  come 
ahead.  I'll  have  pity  on  you  now.  Ho,  for  the  car  of 
mystery  !    Come  on." 

They  left  the  private  office,  and  approached  the  sp(  it 
where  the  car  stood,  while  the  detective  lighted  the  wa\- 
with  his  pocket  light. 

"Now,  Jerry,"  he  said,  when  they  paused  beside  it, 
"we  must  do  this  thing  with  a  system.  We  must  work 
with  a  method." 

"Sure  thing!"  said  Jerem}^ 

"I'll  show  you  something  which  has  not  been  dir- 
covered  by  the  people  who  have  examined  this  car  whil.^ 
it  was  in  the  freight  yards." 
"What  is  that?" 

"Well,  for  example,  look  at  those  castings ;"  and  N'n  k 
threw  his  light  upon  the  one  piece  of  cast  iron  after  an- 
other, which  had  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  car. 

"What  of  'em?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"They  are  homemade,  that  is  all.  The  man  who  built 
the  car  made  liis  own  castings.  He  did  not  care  to  apply 
to  a  regular  maker  for  them ;  or  else  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  get  them  if  he  did — or,  v/hat  is  morg  likely, 
that  b.e  would  be  traced  from  them,  if  he  procured  them 
in  that  manner." 

"So  he  made  'em  hiniself  ?" 

"Precisely.  Now,  Jeremy,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion." 

"A  dozen  if  you  like,  if  you  will  only  hurry." 
"If  you  had  made  this  car,  and  had  wished  to  make 
a  door  through  which  you  could  enter  and  leave  it  Vv'ith- 
out  bejng  observed,  where  is  the  most  likely  place  for 
you  to  select  for  such  a  door?" 
"Plumph  !    You  can  search  me !" 

"In  the  roof?  In  the  floor?  In  one  of  the  sides,  or 
both?   Or  at  the  ends?" 

"I  should  say  in  one  of  the  ends." 
"Sure.   Now,  which  end  ?"  \ 
"Hey?" 

"I  asked  you  which  end?"  ' 
"Ends  are  both  alike,  ain't  they?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  it  wouldn't  make  much  difference  which  end, 
would  it?" 

"Certainly  it  would.  Suppose  the  car  happened  to  be 
the  last  one  on  a  train  of  freight  cars,  and  the  end  in 
which  your  door  was  jilaced  happened  to  be  the  one  next 
to  the  caboose  ?" 
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"Gee !   That's  so."  ■ 

"You'd  want  the  door  on  the  other  end  rather  badly, 
wouldn't  you  ?" 
"Betcher  life." 

"So  you  would  figure  rather  carefully  to  have  the  door 
at  the  forward  end,  eh?  That  is,  as  the  car  was  bound 
westward,  you  would  want  your  door  at  the  west  end 
of  the  car,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Maybe  so.   That  is,  yes ;  of  course." 

"This  car  is  still  lying  east  and  west,  in  here,  but  it 
has  been  turned  around  since  it  left  tlae  freight  yard. 
They  probably  ran  it  onto  a  Y,  before  they  brought  it 
here." 

"Sure.   But,  say !" 

"Well?" 

"How  did  the  fellow  who  built  it  know  that  they 
wouldn't  run  it  on  a  Y  half  a  dozen  times  before  the 
car  got  to  Kansas  City  ?" 

"He  didn't.  He  probably  took  his  chances  on  that  point ; 
unless,  as  I  believe,  he  took  the  trouble  to  study  thor- 
oughly every  rod  of  the  railroad  the  car  would  travel  in 
coming  here,  before  he  attempted  to  ship  the  car.  How- 
ever, I  figured  that  he  did  that  very  thing,  and  so  I 
looked  at  what  had  been  the  west  end  of  the  car,  for  the 
door  I  was  sure  I  would  find  there.  And,  Jeremy,  I 
found  it  just  where  I  expected  it." 

Jeremy  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  turned, 
and  started  as  if  to  return  to  the  office. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Nick. 

"I'm  going  'way  back  and  sit  down,  I  am.  .When 
you  get  ready  to  show  me  that  door  and  the  inside  of  that 
car,  you  just  send  over  a  messenger  boy  and  announce 
the  fact.  Of  all  the  aggravating  galoots  I  ever  saw,  you 
take  the  cake,  you  do.  Here  I  am,  busting  wide  open  with 
curiosity,  and  a-standing  here  trying  to  be  patient,  and 
you  doing  nothing  but  preaching.  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.  When  you  are  ready  to  see  the  inside  of  that 
car,  I'm  with  you,  but  if  you  stand  there  and  talk  about 
it  any  longer,  I'll  bust.    Honest,  I  will,  Nick." 

"I  was  just  giving  you  a  little  of  your  own  medicine," 
said  Nick. 

"My  own  medicine!    How  do  you  mean?" 

"Weren't  you  the  most  delighted  man  on  earth  when 
you  could  stand  out  there  in  the  old  freight  yard  to- 
day as  the  sole  and  only  owner  of  this  freight  car,  and 
tell  the  people  who  were  devoured  by  curiosity  that  it 
wouldn't  be  opened  till  you  were  good  and  ready  to 
have  it  done  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  was." 

"Well,  I  am,  for  the  time  being,  the  sole  and  only 
owner ;  see  ?" 

"Confound  you !" 

"Swear  away  if  you  like  it  and  enjoy  it." 

"Will  you  show  me  the  inside  of  that  car?" 

"Sure." 

"When?" 

"Right  now." 

"Go  ahead,  then." 

Nick  led  the  way  around  to  the  end  of  the  car,  carry- 
ing a  chair  in  his  hand  as  he  did  so. 

The  chair  he  placed  on  the  floor  to  use  as  a  step. 
Then  he  stepped  back  and  turned  to  Stone  again. 

"It  is  your  car,  isn't  it,  Jerry?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course  it's  my  car.   What's  the  matter  now?" 

"Nothing;  only  you  should  be  the  first  to  enter  it." 


* 

•'Hey?  What's  that?  The  first  to  enter  it?  \Vcl!, 
not  much !" 

"Why  not  ?   Are  you  afraid  ?" 
"Afraid?  Who's  afraid?  I  ain't!" 
"All  right.   Get  up  on  this  chair." 
"What  for?" 

"So  you  can  open  the  door." 

"But  I  don't  know  how  to  open  the  da — ■ —  infernal 
door.  There,  you  almost  made  me  swear." 
"I'll  show  you  how  to  open  it." 

"Go  ahead  yourself.  I'm  no  hog.  I'm  willing  to  look 
second,  I  am." 

"Get  on  the  chair,  Jerry,  and  open  the  door." 

Jeremy  complied,  so  far  as  getting  upon  the  chair  was 
concerned;  but  there  he  paused. 

"Say !"  he  said.  "Suppose  there's  an  infernal  machine 
attached  to  that  door,  and  the  whole'blasted  push  should 
blow  up  when  I  open  the  door ;  what  then  ?" 

"That  is  a  chance  you  have  to  take,"  replied  Nick,  with 
a  chuckle.  "Surely  you  won't  ask  me  to  run  that  risk 
when  you  are  here  to  do  it,  will  you  ?" 

"All  right.  Where  is  your  darned  door?  Show  it 
to  me.  I'll  open  it  if  it  blows  a  hole  plumb  through  the 
bottom  of  Kansas  City." 

"That  would  be  a  new  kind  of  a  boom  for  the  town, 
wouldn't  it.   Are  you  ready,  Jerry  ?" 

"Yep.    Fire  away." 

"Here !  Take  the  light.  The  door  opens  by  pressing 
a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  car — at  least,  I  suppose  it 
does.  I  haven't  tried  it  yet.  When  I  press,  the  spring 
and  the  door  opens,  throw  your  light  inside,  look  around, 
and  tell  me  what  you  see." 

"All  right.  Let  her  go." 

Nick  pressed  the  spring,  and,  sure  enough,  a  door 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man  fell  open  inside  the  car. 

Jeremy,  who  was  standing  on  the  chair  ready  for  ac- 
tion, uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  then  threw 
the  glare  from  the  detective's  searchlight  through  the 
opening. 

For  an  instant  after  that  he  stood  perfectly  motion- 
less and  silent,  and  then,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  dropped 
the  light,  and  reeled  from  the  chair  into  the  arms  of  the 
detective, 

:    CHAPTER  VII. 

BEAUTIFUL  INDEED  !  BUT  DE:AD  ! 

Jeremy  Stone  was  not  unconscious  when  he  fell,  and 
a  glance  told  Nick  Carter  that  nothing  more  serious  than 
fright  was  the  matter  with  him. 

The  detective  barely  waited  to  deposit  the  half-faint- 
ing man  on  the  floor,  when  he  seized  the  searchlight  and 
leaped  upon  the  chair  himself. 

Instantly  the  interior  of  the  mysterious  car  was  re-, 
vealed  to  him,  and  he  did  not  wonder  that  Jeremy  had 
been  startled  almost  out  of  his  wits,  although  he  him- 
self only  smiled  at  what  he  saw. 

Still,  it  was  gruesome  enough,  at  best. 

He  wished  now  that  he  had  not  carried  the  joke  so 
far  with  Jeremy,  for  he  had  only  insisted  upon  his  look- 
ing inside;  first,  because  he  really  expected  to  find  noth- 
ing more  interesting  than  an  empty  car,  with,  perhaps, 
a  chest  or  two  inside ;  a  chest  or  tvvO  which  might  con- 
tain the  horrors  wlvich  would  be  there.  He  certainly 
did  not  look  forward  to  any  such  sight  as  greeted  his 
eyes. 
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I  What  Nick  did  see  appeared  to  be*the  interior  of  a 
sbeautifully  furnished  sleeping  room — small,  to  be  sum,  but 
iisufficiently  large,  evidently,  for  the  uses  to  which  it  had 
Ibeen  put. 

!  In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  small,  round  table.  In 
bne  corner — the  far  one  from  Nick's  point  of  view — was 
]a  bed.  The  remaining  articles  of  furniture  will  be  no- 
Iticed  later  on,  for  it  was  none  of  these  which  had  so 

i  jStartled  the  proprietor  of  the  museum,  and  which  at  the 
first  glance  appalled  the  detective  himself. 
I  It  was  the  group  around  the  table,  and  the  figure  on 
the  bed  which  had  made  Jere-my  Stone  drop  the  light 
and  fall  into  Nick  Carter's  arms — figures  which  at  first 
glance,  and  in  the  sharp  light  cast  by  the  instrument  in 

5  jNick's  hands,  appeared  to  be  human,  although  it  was 
lat  once  plain  that  if  they  were  human,  they  no  longer 
lived. 

\  "Corpses  !"  had  been  Jeremy  Stone's  first  thought ;  and 
jit  would  also  have  been  Nick  Carter's,  had  he  not  already 

1  figured  upon  such  a  possibility,  and  decided  in  his  own 

i  mind  that  such  a  discovery  was  unlikely. 
L  He  turned  on  the  chair  and  glanced  down  at  Jeremy 

t  with  a  smile. 

;  The  proprietor's  teeth  were  chattering,  and  he  was 
trembling  as  if  with  a  palsy.  * 

"Come  down  from  there !  For  God's  sake,  come 
down!"  he  gasped;  but  Nick  continued  to  smile. 

"Brace  up,  Jerry,"  he  said.    "There  is  nothing  to 
frighten  you.    These  are  not  living  men." 
i   "No;  but  by  the  Lord  Hariy,  they're  dead  ones,  ain't 
jthey?" 

"No^  not  that,  either,  tmless  I  make  a  great  mistake. 
But  I'm  going  inside  to  find  out." 
"Wha-t  do  you  think  they  are?" 

"Wax  figures,  I  take  it;  although  I  may  be  mistaken." 

He  did  n^t  pause  to  say  more,  but  stepped  through  the 
door  inside  the  car,  ancl  approached  the  table,  around 
which  four  figures  were  seated,  as  if  engaged  in  a  game 
pf  cards. 

As  he  drew  nearer  he  was  conscious  of  a  heavy  odor,  as 
bf  spices  unknown  to  him,  although  not  at  all  unpleasant 
to  the  sense  of  smell.  He  remembered  now  that  he  had 
noticed  it  also,  at  the  instant  when  the  car  door  was 
Dpened,  but  the  fright  of  his.  companion  had  driven  it, 
for  the  moment,  from  his  mind. 

He  noticed,  also,  with  that  quick  comprehension  of 
'detail,  which  was  second  nature  to  him,  that  the  cards 
pn  the  round  table  seemed  to  have  been  fastened  there,  as 
jif  adjusted  in  their  places  by  wax  or  glue,  and  that  the 
lifelike-looking  features  were  sustained  in  their  respec- 
tive places  by  a  network  of  wires  which  had  been  wound 
round  and  round  them  for  the  purpose, 
i  And  as  he  advanced,  the .  strength  of  the  odor  in- 
creased until,  as  he  came  near  enough  to  have  touched 
:the  figures,  it  was  almost  overpowering, 
j  _,And  then  he  made  a  startling  and  well-nigh  appalling 
[discovery. 

jj  The  figures  were  not  made  of  wax.  They  were  not 
dummies.   They  were  

j   He  turned  suddenly  and  returned  to  the  door,  at  which 
the  face  of  Jeremy  was  already  appearing, 
j   "Stay  where  you  are,  Jerry !"  he  commanded,  in  a  voice 
which  Stone  instantly  recognized  as  a  serious  one.  "It 
is  worse  than  I  supposed," 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Stone,  in  a  breathless  whisper. 

"Heaven  only  knows.   I  can't  answer  that  question  until 


\1  have  investigated  a  little  further;  but  I  don't  want  you 
inside  to  bother  me  now.    Stay  where  you  are." 
"All  right." 

"Have  you  got  half  a  dozen  incandescent  bulbs  with 
insulated  wire  on  them  which  we  can  attach  to  the 
chandelier  and  lead  in  here,  so  I  can  have  plenty  of  light?" 

"Yes ;  a  hundred  if  you  like.  We  use  'em  all  over 
the  place." 

"Then  get  me  all  that  the  chandelier  will  accommo- 
date— nine.  I  want  to  throw  a  lot  of  light  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

"Are  they  corpses,  after  all,  Nick?" 

"Yes;  I  think  they  are,  Jerry;  but  so  perfectly  em- 
balmed that  even  now  I  am  not  certain  they  are  not 
wax,  and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  magnificent  hoax." 

"Hoax  be  blowed!" 

"Get  those  bulbs  and  stop  talking,"  ordered  Nick. 

Jeremy  ran  away  to  obey,  and  returned  after  a  short 
absence  with  an  armful  of  bulbs  and  wires. 

A  stepladder  was  then  brought,  and  within  a  few  mo- 
ments the  ends  of  the  insulated  wires  were  adjusted 
to  the  chandelier,  and  Nick  soon  had  nine  good  electric 
lights  burning  inside  the  freight  car. 

In  order  to  divide  the  light  from  them  as  evenly  as 
possible,  he  had  Jeremy  bring  him  also  a  hammer  and 
some  staples,  and  he  thus  fastened  three  of  the  lights 
to  either  side  of  the  car,  one  at  either  end,  and  one  di- 
rectly over  the  middle  of  it. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  shadow  in  the  place  now,"  he  said 
to  Jeremy,  who  was  standing  just  outside  the  door,  gaz- 
ing in  open-mouthed  horror  and  amazement  at  the  sights 
he  saw.   "Will  you  come  inside?'' 

"Not  on  your  life.  I'm  near  enough  to  that  where 
I  am." 

"Well,  stay  where  you  are;  but  if  you  speak  to  me 
until  I  give  you  permission  to  talk,  I  will  close  the  door 
and  leave  you  outside  alone." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  dumb.  _  But  say,  Nick,  are  they  corpses?" 

"Yes,  they  are." 

"What's  that  one  on  the  bed?" 

"I  haven't  looked  yet.  It  is  covered  by  a  sheet,  as 
you  see." 

"Y'ell,  look  and  see  what  it  is,  and  then  I'll  shut  up." 

"Hush,  Jerry,"  said  Nick.  "You  must  be  silent  now. 
I  must  do  the  rest  of  this  in  my  own  way,  and  I  must 
not  be  interrupted." 

Jeremy  Stone  lapsed  into  silence  without  another  word, 
and  Nick  turned  again  toward  the  interior  of  the  car. 

The  car  was  of  the  ordinary  thirty-four-foot  pattern ; 
in  fact,  it  was  of  the  same  dimensions  of  an  ordinary 
freight  car.  Every  inch  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
car  was  covered  with  silk  plush  of  a  rich  amber  color, 
and  this  had  been  fastened  in  place  by  brass  tacks  ar- 
ranged diamond  shape,  while  pendent  from  each  tack 
was  a  button  and  tassel  of  the  same  quality  and  hue 
as,  the  drapery. 

This  arrangement  gave  the  inside  of  the  car  the  appear- 
ance of  being  upholstered,  although  a  touch  of  his  fingers 
told  the  detective  that  there  was  nothing  between  the  silk 
plush  and  the  boards  which  formed  the  inner  casing  of 
the  car. 

At  the  sides,  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  car — that  is, 
in  three  places  in  all,  were  brackets  for  the  support  of 
small  lamps,  and  each  of  the  lamps  they  held  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  in  use. 

In  the  far  corner,  on  the  left-hand  side,  as  has  al- 
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ready  been  mentioned,  was  a  brass  bed,  of  the  three-quar- 
ter size,  and  the  trappings  and  furnishings  of  the  bed 
seemed,  at  that  first  glance,  to  be  of  the  finest  material. 

The  bed,  too,  seemed  to  be  "made  up,"  although  on  top 
of  the  figured  silk  coverlid  some  sort  of  a  substance,  or 
body,  v/as  resting.  What  it  was,  Nick  could  not  yet  de- 
termine, for  it  was  completely  hidden  from  view  by  a 
white  sheet  which  was  spread  over  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
plainly  showed  the  outlines  of  still  another  human  form ; 
and  Nick  had  not  a  doubt  that  it  was. 

There  were  two  bed  couches,  folded  shut,  and  in  per- 
fect order  in  the  car,  and  they  were  upholstered  in  leather, 
and  of  the  latest  devices.  One  of  these  was  at  one  side 
of  the  car,  near  the  regular  door,  which  the  reader  knows 
was  sealed  on  the  outside;  the  other  was  nearer  the  end 
at  which  the  detective  had  entered. 

There  were  also  several  comfortable  chairs  arranged 
about  the  roomy  space,  and  there  was  a  case  of  well-filled 
bookshelves  hanging  against  one  of  the  walls. 

At  two  places  through  the  length  of  the  car,  heavy 
plush  curtains,  provided  with  loops  and  buttons  so  that 
they  might  be  readily  fastened  together,  had  been  ar- 
ranged. These  were  now  drawn  aside  and  fastened  at 
the  sides  of  the  car,  but  a  glance  at  them  showed  that 
the  interior  of  the  strange  apartment  could,  by  their  use, 
readily  be  divided  into  three  separate  compartments,  thus 
leaving  the  brass  bedstead  in  one,  and  a  bed  couch,  which 
could  be  opened  and  made  serviceable  for  two  people,  in 
each  of  the  others. 

As  Nick  ran  his  eyes  again  along  the  sides  of  the 
car  he  discovered  where  there  were  places  in  the  silk  plush 
drapery  where  it  was  tied  down  into  place. 

He  crossed  to  one  of  these  and  untied  the  knot  which 
held  it,  thus  revealing  the  fact  that  they  were  but  cover- 
ings for  sections  of  the  side  of  the  car,  about  the  size 
of  windows,  and  which  might  readily  be  removed  and 
used  as  such,  for  obtaining  air,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  scenery  as  the  occupants  of  the  car  were 
passing ;  and  slipped  down  between  the  plush  and  the  sides 
of  the  car,  under  these  windows,  were  screens  which 
might  be  adjusted  at  the  whim  of  the  occupants. 

The  floor  of  the  car  was  covered  from  end  to  end  by 
a  heavy  Axminster  carpet,  which  had  been  evidently  fitted 
with  great  care,  and  was  tacked  securely  into  place. 
Over  the  carpet,  at  intervals,  were  small  rugs;  and  there 
were  foot  rests,  hassocks,  and  numerous  articles  of  decora- 
tion on  every  hand. 

'What  do  you  think  of  it  all,  Jeremy?"  asked  Nick, 
when  he  had  taken  in  these  details,  and  as  he  was  about 
to  pass  to  the  bed  whereon  the  figure  was  laid  under  the 
sheet.  But  Jeremy  merely  shook  his  head;  he  did  not 
reply,  and,  after  waiting  a  moment,  Nick  crossed  to  the 
brass  bedstead,  and  with  a  quick  motion  threw  back  the 
sheet. 

Then  he  started  in  wondering  awe  and  amazement,  for 
he  found  himself  looking  upon  a  beautiful  face;  beautiful 
indeed — but  dead, 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  CORPSES  IN  THE  CAR. 

After  that  there  followed  an  hour  when  Nick  Carter 
did  not  again  speak  to  his  companion,  who  remained  in  the 
doorway  at  the  end  of  the  car. 

He  occupied  the  time  in  minutely  searching  every  inch 
of  space  which  the  strange  car  contained;  and  he  began 
it  and  conducted  it  with  that  same  careful  regard  to  sys- 


tem which  had  always  signalized  the  work  of  the  great 
detective. 

After  lifting  the  sheet  from  the  face  of  the  form  on; 
the  bed,  he  replaced  it  again,  and  at  once  returned  to  the 
other  end  of  the  car.  There  he  began  to  study  what  he 
saw. 

Pressed  closely  into  one  corner  of  the  doorsill  he 
found  a  particle  of  reel  clay  which  had  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  person  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  keep 
the  car  clean;  also,  in  two  places  near  the  door,  he  dis- 
covered the  marks  of  fingers  against  the  silk  plush. 

Two  or  three  hairpins ;  the  same  number  of  buttons  of 
various  sizes ;  a  stick  pin  and  other  articles  of  the  samej 
class  and  character  were  in  evidence  all  over  the  place,' 
but  they  told  him  nothing  of  importance,  and  had,  he  be- 
lieved, very  little  bearing  upon  the  general  case  in  hand. 

He  spent  a  long  time  at  the,  table  where  the  four  fig- 
ures were  seated,  as  if  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards ;  but 
even  there  he  was  careful  to  touch  nothing — to  disturb 
nothing. 

Two  of  the  figures  at  the  table  were  men;  two  were 
women.  All  were  approaching  middle  age,  which  is 
to  say  that  all  of  them,  as  nearly  as  he  was  able  to  judge, 
were — or,  rather,  had  been  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
old. 

The  figure  on  the  bed,  covered  from  sight  by  the  sheet, 
was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  not  yet  attained 
her  majority. 

Nick  judged  that  she  might  have  been  between  nine- 
teen and  twenty-one  years  old,  but  that  she  certainly  was 
not  more  than  that;  perhaps  even  younger. 

From  the  cursory  examination  he  was  enabled  to  devote 
to  the  four  bodies  at  the  table,  he  was  unable  to  de- 
termine how  they  had  died,  save  that  he  was  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  that  death  had  resulted  from  the  use  of 
some  quick  poison  administered  to  them. 

The  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  bodies 
were  found  was  what  amazed  him  most,  and  he  was 
not  surprised  that  with  his  first  vie\v  into  the  car,  and 
with  the  imperfect  light  he  had  employed  at  the  time,  he 
should  have  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  merely 
wax  figures.  Wax  figures  they  were  not,  however.  They 
were  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  who  had  once  been 
warm  with  life  and  animation;  and  seated  in  the  chairs 
at  the  table,  with  the  playing  cards  in  their  hands  and  their 
bodies  arranged  in  natural  attitudes,  they  appeared  as 
lifelike  and  real  as  if  they  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
game  before  them. 

The  women  were  still  arrayed  in  their  jewelry.  Both 
were  women  whose  faces  showed  that  they  were  not  un- 
familiar with  the  gas-lighted  and  the  bohemian  side  of 
life  in  great  cities.  And  yet  there  were  evidences  of  re- 
finement and  culture  everywhere,  too.  The  faces  had 
possessed  beauty,  even  if  it  was  of  a  reckless  kind ;  and 
the  hands  showed  that  their  owners  had  been  entirely 
unused  to  any  sort  of  work  with  them. 

Their  costumes  were  elegant.  The  material  was  of 
the  finest  texture  and  after  the  latest  fashion,  and  the 
hair  of  each  of  them  showed  that  it  had  evidently  been 
dressed  by  a  person  who  was  experienced  in  the  art. 

From  their  boots  to  the  jeweled  combs  in  their  hair 
they  gave  evidence  of  wealth,  studied  care,  even  luxury. 

And  they  were— who  can  tell  the  age  of  a  woman  who 
has  ready  at  hand  all  the  arts  of  the  toilet?  In  round 
figures,  they  were  approximately  forty  years  old ;  and 
if  gray  hairs  had  ever  appeared  on  the  heads  of  either. 
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they  had  long  ago  been  harked  back  to  youthful  colors 
by  the  use  of  chemicals. 
And  the  men? 

They  were,  to  all  appearance,  men  of  the  world,  worldly. 
One  was  heavy-set,  beetle-browed,  swarthy,  and — in  death 
— wolfishly  fierce  in  suggestion,  with  coal-black  hair, 
here  and  there  relieved  by  a  tinge  of  gray,  a  heavy  black 
mustache,  and  with  shirt  front,  fingers,  and  watch  chain 
bejeweled  as  only  a  man  after  his  pattern  can  decorate 
himself  on  occasion. 

The  other  was  a  man  of  different  type  altogether.  He 
was  younger,  although  he  also  seemed  to  have  passed 
the  forty  mark ;  but  his  hair  was  light ;  his  long  mustache 
was  blond  and  perfectly  trained,  and  his  features  were 
handsome,  although  dissipated. 

A  single  diamond  of  great  brilliancy  gleamed  upon  one 
finger  of  the  hand  which  held  the  cards  before  him,  and 
the  other  hand  rested  on  the  table  at  his  side,  and  still 
held,  as  if  ready  to  raisd  it  to  his  hps,  a  half-smoked 
cigar. 

Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wire  guys  and  stays 
which  held  the  bodies  in  place  at  the  table,  the  entire 
I  appearance  of  the  scene  would  have  suggested  to  the 

■  beholder  that  some  awful  blight  had  struck  them  while 
they  were  engaged  in  their  game,  and  had  rendered  them 
lifeless  so  suddenly  that  not  one  of  them  had  had  time 
or  opportunity  to  change  a  position  or  a  gesture.  ■ 

Nick  Carter  passed  around  them  on  every  side,  study- 
ing them  from  every  point  of  vantage  he  could  obtain; 
but  he  could  discover  little  more  than  has  been  already 
told. 

Here  and  there,  on  the  men,  there  was  a  pocket  into 
which  h-e  could  insert  his  fingers  without  disturbing 
the  body  at  all,  but,  as  he  expected,  such  investigation 
led  to  no  discovery  whatever. 

The  pockets  were  empty,  as  he  believed  all  of  them 
would  be  found  to  be. 

So  far  he  had  not  discovered  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the 
car;  so  far  he  had  found  nothing  of  any  description  which 
would  supply  a  clew  to  the  identity  of  the  men  and 
women,  and  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  the  person  who  had 
arranged  the  tableau  with  such  exceeding  care  had  taken 

■  like  precautions  to  remove  every  means  of  identification. 
And  that  person  had  used  extraordinary  care  in  the  prepa- 
rations." 

The  table  at  which  the  bodies  were  seated,  the  chairs 
upon  which  they  rested — in  fact,  every  movable  article  in 
the  car,  had  been  fastened  in  its  place  so  firmly  that  no 
jarring  or  jolting  could  displace  it. 

Even  the  cards  themselves,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
were  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  table  and  to  the  fingers 
of  the  dead  men  and  women  who  held  them. 

The  scene  was  extraordinary,  imreal,  almost  fantas- 
tical. 

With  the  figure  on  the  bed,  all  was  different.  The 
body  was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been  wonder- 
fully beautiful  in  life — a.  young  woman  with  a  perfect 
figure;  with  hair  as  dark  as  brown  hair,  which  is  some- 
thing less  than  black,  can  be;  with  an  oval  face,  perfect 
in  contour,  exquisite  in  feature,  delicate,  high-bred,  and 
patrician  in  every  line. 

She  was  a  young  woman,  whose  eyes,  if  they  could  have 
opened,  would  have  been  round  and  full  and  soft,  and 
as  dark  and  as  lustrous  as  sloes;  whose  lips  had  been 


as  red  as  cherries  and  whose  skin  was  once  as  smooth 
and  soft  as  a  beautiful  woman's  skin  can  be.  And  her 
attire  was  as  if  she  had  dressed  for  a  great  function  just 
before  she  became  the  bride  of  death.  The  gown  she 
wore  might  have  cost  a  thousand  dollars;  the  jewels  at 
her  throat  were  worth  many  thousands,  and  the  rings 
upon  her  fingers  as  much  more. 

"Plainly,"  thought  the  detective,  as  he  looked  upon  her, 
"whoever  it  was  who  arranged  this  terrible  scene,  he 
had  more  thought  for  its  perfection  of  detail  than  for 
the  value  of  jewels  and  diamonds." 

But  it  was  not  this,  which  has  already  been  described 
in  such  .detail,  which  had  caused  him  to  start  back  in 
such  consternation  and  amazement  when  he  first  removed 
the  sheet  covering  and  looked  upon  the  figure  on 
the  bed. 

If  he  were  in  doubt  concerning  the  means  by  which  the 
remaining  four  of  the  occupants  of  the  car  had  come 
to  their  death,  there  was  no  room  left  for  doubt  in  this 
case. 

The  jeweled  hilt  of  a  Spanish  dagger  protruded  from 
the  young  woman's  bosom,  directly  over-  her  heart,  and 
if  the  hilt  itself  gave  correct  evidence  of  the  length  of 
the  weapon,  it  must,  when  driven  home,  have  pinned 
its  victim  to  the  bed  whereon  she  was  lying. 

There  was  nowhere  any  evidence  of  blood.  And  yet, 
also,  as  in  the  other  cases,  that  same  masterly  art  of  em- 
balming had  been  employed.  The  body  was  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation. 

But  nowhere  was  there  even  a  suggestion  of  a  clew  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  the  five  corpses  in  the  car,; 

Nick  turned  away  from  the  bed  after  drawing  the  sheet 
again  into  place  over  the  silent  form. 

For  a  moment  after  that  he  stood  in  silent  contem- 
plation of  the  several  articles  he  had  discovered  and 
collected,  which  have  already  been  mentioned — that  is, 
the  hairpins  and  the  few  trinkets. 

After  studying  them  for  a  while,  he  shook  his  head, , 
and  then  carefully  returned  them  to  the  places  where 
they  were  found.  , 

Next  he  crossed  to  the  lamps,  one  after  another,  and 
devoted  considerable  study  to  them,  carefully  removing 
the  chimneys,  turning  the  wicks  up  and  down,  inspect- 
ing the  tops  of  the  lamps,  where  they  were  exposed,  and 
also  the  sides,  top,  and  floor  of  the  car  near  them. 

The  chairs,  and  the  carpet  and  rugs  on  the  floor,  he 
also  examined  with  great  care,  using  his  large  magni- 
fying glass.  Next,  he  opened  the  couch  beds,  devoted  a 
short  study  to  each  of  them,  and  close  .1  them  again,  leav- 
ing them  as  he  had  found  them. 

And  then,  with  his  glass,  he  went  carefully  along  the 
sides  of  the  car,  touching  with  great  particularity  upon 
every  place  where  the  hand  of  one  of  the  occupants  of  i 
the  car  might  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

At  last  he  turned  toward  Jeremy  Stone,  who  still  re- 
mained in  the  open  door  at  the  end  of  the  car. 

Then  he  removed  the  electric  bulbs  from  the  places 
where  he  had  placed  them  and  passed  them  outside 
to  his  waiting  companion,  and  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  he 
passed  outside  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

As  Nick  stepped  down  from  the  chair  to  the  floor  of.  , 
the  museum,  he  discovered  that,  standing  just  behind 
Jeremy,  were  five  grim  and  silent  men,  all  with  revolvers 
in  their  hands,  covering  him. 
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CFIAPTER  IX. 

DOCTOR  QUARTZ,  THE  SECOND. 

"Put  up  your  hands!"  ordered  one  of  the  men  quietly; 
and  Jeremy  Stone,  who  had  no-  idea  of  their  proximity 
until  he  heard  the  words  behind  him,  started  as  if  he  were 
shot.    But  ere  he  could  turn,  the  same  quiet  voice  added : 

"If  you  turn,  Mr.  Stone,  I  will  kill  you  where  you 
stand." 

But  Nick  Carter  did  not  propose  to  put  up  his  hands 
and  surrender  without  a  struggle,  not  even  when  the 
odds  were  so  great  as  they  were  then. 

When  the  order  came,  he  did  put  up  his  hands,  sud- 
denly and  quickly ;  but  the  very  motion  of  putting  them 
up  threw  into  their  grasp  the  butts  of  the  small  but  deadly 
weapons  he  always  carried  in  his  sleeves  whenever  he  ex- 
pected to  work  within  the  realm  of  danger. 

Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  make  use  of  them  now. 

The  mere  motion  of  throwing  his  hands  into  the,  air 
brought  his  two  weapons  within  his  grasp,  i  nd  as  each  one 
was  automatic  in  its  use,  the  words  addressed  to  Jeremy 
Stone  were  not  fully  uttered  before  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  sound  of  a  veritable  fusillade  of  pistol  shots. 

And  Nick  Carter's  unerring  marksmanship,  moreover, 
enabled  him  to  make  use  of  this  means  of  defense  without 
!  dealing  death  around  him. 

He  could  wound  without  killing.  He  could  drive  tacks 
with  bullets  from  these  toylike  pistols  at  thirty  paces — 
and  he  could  drive  them  with  the  rapidity  of  counting. 

The  man  who  ordered  him  to  throw  up  his  hands  re- 
ceived the  first  bullet. 

It  grazed  his  temple,  and  it  whirled  him  around  as 
if  he  had  been  hit  with  a  club,  and  he  pitched  to  the 
floor  like  a  log.  The  others  evidently  had  relied  upon 
the  awe  which  their  leveled  weapons  would  create,  and 
had  had  no  thought  of  using  them. 

At  all  events,  not  one  of  them  fired. 

Three  of  them  were,  in  fact,  down  before  they  could 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so;  two  with  grazed  tem- 
ples, and  the  other  with  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder. 

The  remaining  two  turned  to  escape,  but  pitched  to  the 
floor  with  bullets  in  their  legs  before  they  had  taken  half 
a  dozen  steps.  During  the  melee,  which  lasted  not  more 
than  three  or  four  seconds,  there  was  not  a  shot  fired, 
save  by  the  detective  himself. 

"The  first  one  of  you  who  tries  to  raise  his  weapon 
to  use  it,  I  will  shoot  through  the  head,"  Nick  said  calmly. 
"And  now,  Jerry,"  he  added,  "while  I  keep  an  eye  on  them 
to  see  that  they  obey  me,  yov:  relieve  them  of  their 
weapons." 

Nick  scarcely  found  himself  confronted  by  the  five 
strange  foes,  ere  they  were  one  and  all  on  the  floor  of 
the  museum,  incapable  of  inflicting  damage  upon  him. 

And  Jeremy  Stone  lost  no  time,  under  Nick's  orders, 
in  procuring  ropes  with  which  the  five  intruders  were 
soon  bound  and  helpless.  The  prisoners  were  carried  by 
Nick  and  the  proprietor  to  the  private  office,  and  given 
such  immediate  care  as  their  wounds  required. 

Not  one  of  them,  however,  was  seriously  hurt., 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Jeremy,  looking  at  them,  and  rub- 
Ding  his  hands  together  in  glee  as  he  contemplated  the 
advertising  he  would  get  out  of  the  events  of  the  night, 
T  ought  to  do  a  smashing  business  for  the  rest  of  this 
;eason,  if  this  night's  work  counts  for  anything  at  all." 

"Doubtless  you  will,"  said  Nick  grimly ;  and  then  he 
irrrled  to  the  men  he  had  captured  so  strangely. 


"You  fellows  came  here  at  just  the  moment  when^I 
winted  you  most,"  he  said  coldly.  "I  expected  you  earlier, 
but,  after  waiting  for  you  till  three  o'clock,  I  thought  I'd 
go  ahead  without  you.  But  you  aren't,  any  of  you, 
much  good,  after  all,  are  you?" 

The  leader,  who  had  recovered  from  the  efifects  of 
the  blow  made  by  the  bullet  against  the  side  of  his  head, 
and  whom  Nick  addressed,  scowled  savagely,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  are  all  merely  tools ;  that 
not  one  of  you  is  a  principal,"  continued  the  detective. 
"Now,  my  man,  you  will  have  to  talk.  If  not  now, 
then  at  some  later  time,  and  you  can  save  yourself  a 
whole  lot  of  trouble  by  doing  it  now.  For  instance,  I 
don't  think  that  I  care  very  much  about  any  of  you,  and 
you  are  more  in  the  way  than  an  advantage  to  me  just 
now.   Do  you  understand  that  ?" 

"I  heard  what  you  said,'-'  grov/led  the  man. 

"Well,  if  you  talk  now,  and  give  up  all  you  knov;,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  I  had  much  rather  you  would  go 
about  your  business  for  the  prepnt,  and  try  to  hold  up 
somebody  else,  than  to  hamper  myself  by  taking  you  in. 
Do  you  understand  that?" 

"I  heard  what  you  said." 

"Good!  You're  getting  sensible,  aren't  you?  Now, 
do  you  know  what  is  inside  that  car?" 

"Only  what  I  could  see;  and  I  couldn't  see  very  much." 
"Well,  what  did  you  see?" 
"A  lot  of  wax  figgers." 

"Exactly.-  Now,  what  did  you  expect  to  find  there?" 

"I  didn't  expect  to  find  anything  there,  because  I  didn't 
expect  to  look  to  see  what  was  there." 

"Oh!   You  didn't,  eh ?" 

"No."  i 

"What  did  you  expect  to'do?" 

"Blow  the  blooming  thing  to  blazes." 

"What!    Blow  up  the  car?" 

%Sure,  and  the  hull  shootin'  match  as  well." 

"I  reckon.  Mister  Man,  that  you  can  talk  good  Eng- 
lish if  you  care  to  do  so,  and  you  may  as  well  do  it. 
I  will  understand  you  better.   Who  sent  you  here?" 

"A  goggle-eyed  galoot,  who  gave  us  each  a  hundred 
dollars  to  come,  and  agreed  to  give  us  each  another 
hundred  apiece,  if  we  returned  after  blowing  up  this 
shebang."  \ 

"You  were  to  put  dynamite,  or  something,  under  the 
car  ;  is  that  it  ?" 

"Yes;  that's  it.  Dynamite.  It's  over  there  now,  all 
ready,  and  I  might  have  blown  it  up  a  dozen  times  while 
you  were  inside,  only  I  ain't  no  murderer,  and  killing 
you  was  not  in  this  job;  so  as  there  were  only  two  of 
you,  I  reckoned  that  I  could  hold  you  up,  get  you  out 
of  harm's  way,  and  then  do  the  job." 

"I  see.  That  was  very  kind  of  you.  What  you  mean 
is,  that  if  you  just  blew  up  the  place  without  killing 
anybody,  your  chances  of  escape  would  be  much  better 
than  if  you  committed  two  murders  in  doing  it;  eh?" 

"Have  it  that  way  if  you  want  to.  It  don't  hurt  me 
any." 

"Where  were  you  to  meet  'the  goggle-eyed  galoot' 
who  was  to  give  you  the  extra  money  after  the  job  was 
done?" 

"In  the  woman's  waiting  room,  down  at  the  Union 
Station." 

"Were  you  all  to  go  in  a  body  ?" 

"No.    I  was  to  go  alone,  and  collect  the  boodle." 
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"What  time?" 

''At  six  o'clock  this  morning.  But  say,  it  won't  do 
you  any  good  to  find  out  all  that,  for  the  fellow  won't 
be  Vv^aiting.  He'd  know  if  there  was  an  explosion  here, 
and  he'll  be  mighty  shy,  I  reckon,  if  he  don't  hear 
one." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Here,  in  Kansas  City.  I've  got  a  police  record.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  all  about  me,  all  you've  got  to  do  is 
to  go  to  the  police  department.  You  see,  I'm  taking 
you  at  your  word,  thinking  that  maybe  you'll  let  me  go. 
I'm  a  crook,  and  so  are  these  guns  here.  Some  of  us  are 
wanted,  and  some  of  us  ain't.    I  am,  as  it  happens." 

"Did  the  man  who  sent  you  here  tell  you  what  was  in 
that  car?" 

"Not  a  tell  about  it." 

"Will  you  all  agree  to  get  out  of  town,  and  stay  out 
for  a  year  at  least,  if  I  decide  to  let  you  go?" 
"Sure  thing." 

"Very  well ;  two  of  your  companions  can  walk,  and 
two  are  a  little  lame.  You  can  tell  them  to  light  out 
now.    I  want  you  to  stay." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  let  me  go,  too  ?" 

"Yes,  when  you  have  pointed  out  the  man  who  ^ent 
you  here.   You  can  do  it,  and  you've  got  to  do  it." 

"All  right,  boss.  I'm  game  to  carry  out  the  contract ; 
only  you  can  bet  that  after  I  have  done  it,  I  won't  come 
back  here  in  no  year — or  ten  years.  I'll  take  my  chances 
against  all  the  coppers  between  the  two  oceans,  but  Doc- 
tor Quartz  is  a  proposition  I  don't  care  to  tackle,  after 
I've  got  him  down  on  me  once." 

"Who?"  demanded  Nick. 

"Doctor  Quartz.   That's  his  name." 

"Gee!"  said  Jeremy  Stone,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands 
together  harder  than  ever. 

"Is  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  sent  you  here?" 
asked  Nick. 

"No;  but  it's  the  name  of  the  man  who  sent  the  gog- 
gle-eyed galoot  to  us,  or  I  miss  my  guess.  This  ain't 
the  first  job  I've  tackled  for  him." 

"Doctor  Quartz,  eh?    A  second  Doctor  Quartz." 

"That's  what  he  calls  himself.  Doctor  Quartz,  Second." 

"Humph!   Does  he  live  here  in  Kansas  City?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  know  where?" 
,  "Sure." 

"Good !    You  shall  take  me  there." 

"Will  I !  Not  much !  I'll  show  you  the  house,  all 
right,  but  I'd  rather  be  railroaded  to  prison  right  now, 
for  ten  years,  than  take  you  there.   You  hear  me  ?" 

CHAPTER  X. , 

FACETOFACE. 

Nick  Carter  was  confident,  when  he  had  finished  with 
the  man,  that  he  had  told  him  all  he  knew  about  the  car, 
or  the  people  who  had  sent  him  there  to  blow  it  up. 

His  story,  in  a  word,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
approached  by  tlie  man  whom  he  described  as  the  goggle- 
eyed  galoot,  and  offered  the  price  he  had  stated,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  get  a  gang  around  him,  break  into 
the  museum,  and  blow  up  the  car  so  thoroughly  that  it 
would  be  effectually  destroyed.  Pie  had  agreed  to  do  it, 
and  liad  picked  up  his  assistants  for  the  matter  among 
the  slums  of  the  city.  They  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
museum  at  a  little  before  three,  but  had  determined  that 


there  were  people  inside,  and  had  therefore  delayed  their 
entrance  until  after  four. 

Being  expert  burglars,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing admittance  to  the  building,  and  as  Nick  Carter  was 
already  inside  the  car,  absorbed  in  his  investigations,  and 
Jeremy  Stone  was  so  intent  upon  watching  him  at  his 
work,  their  presence  in  the  building  had  not  been  sus- 
pected until  the  moment  when  Nick  discovered  them  as 
he  leaped  down  from  the  car  to  the  chair  and  thence  to 
the  floor. 

His  four  companions  were  sent  away  as  Nick  in- 
tended they  should  be;  and  then  the  detective  turned  to 
Jeremy  Stone. 

"Jerry,"  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you  now  what  I  discov- 
ered in  that  car.  I  will  tell  it  in  the  form  of  a  story  so 
you  will  understand  it  better.  Big  Jim  Gleason,  here, 
burglar  and  all-around  crook,  may  listen  if  he  likes, 
for  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  interested ;  and  it  will 
show  him  how  nearly  he  came  to  being  up  against  it 
much  harder  than  he  ever  expected  to  be.  I  have  no 
doubt,  also,  but  that  I  can  make  rather  good  use  of 
Big  Jim,  a  Httle  later  on." 

"Maybe  so,"  was  Jeremy's  comment. 

"The  mention  of  the  name  of  Doctor  Quartz,  the 
second,  has  supplied  the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  I  have  dug  up  from  inside  that  car ; 
and,  in  a  word,  I  read  the  whole  thing  something  like 
this : 

"The  person  who  prepared  that  car  coolly  committed 
five  murders  to  accomplish  his  ultimate  purpose,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  he  did  it  as  coolly  as  he  might  have  manu- 
factured wax  figures  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  might 
have  done  so,  if  I  am  correct,  and  have  carried  out  his 
design  quite  as  thoroughly. 

"The  person  who  prepared  that  car  as  I  found  it  when 
I  entered  it,  did  so,  intending  that  the  car  should  be 
finally  opened  by  the  authorities,  in  this  city,  as  it  will  be, 
at  ten  o'clock  this  morning.    He  intended  that  the  car  | 
should  remain  where  it  did  until  it  had  aroused  the  '1 
curiosity  of  the  entire  city— as  it  did.    He  intended  that  j 
it  should  be  sold  at  auction,  perhaps,  or,  at  least,  it  should  ^ 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  person  who  would  deliver  it 
and  its  contents  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  , 

"He  intended,  according  to  my  method  of  reasoning, 
that  this  should  be  his  method  of  striking  terror  among 
certain  people  whom  he  wished  to  reach,  and,  therefore, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  are  other  persons  in  this 
city  who  are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  car  and  its  con- 
tents as  he  is  himself. 

"I  believe  that  the  interior  of  the  car,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  including  the  bodies  that  are  there,  com- 
prises simply  a  rehearsal — or,  shall  I  say,  a  reproduc- 
tion— of  a  tragedy  which  has  already  taken  place.  That 
is  to  say,  some  time  in  the  past,  the  four  people  whose 
bodies  are  seated  at  the  table,  apparently  engaged  in  a 
game  of  cards,  have  murdered  a  young  girl  not  unlike  | 
the  one  whose  body  we  found  on  the  bed,  under  the  sheet, 
and  that,  having  driven  a  dagger  through  her  heart  while 
she  was  lying,  no  doubt  drugged  and  unconscious  on  th.e 
bed,  they  calmly  sat  down  to  drink  and  gamble,  in  the 
presence  of  the  corpse. 

"And  doubtless  the  room  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted was  not  unlike  the  interior  of  that  car,  ?.lthoug"h, 
of  course,  much  larger.  | 

"Tlie  rnainifacturer  of  that  car,  and  tlie  man  who  nr- 
rang'jd  its  interior,  doubtless  knew,  or  at  least  he  guessed, 
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■.ijmething  of  the  scenes  which  surrounded  her  death,  and 
t  has  been  his  effort  here  to  reproduce,  as  far  and  as 
;Iosely  as  possible,  every  detail  of  that  tragedy. 

"This  seems  like  rather  a  far-fetched  conclusion  for 
ne  to  deduct,  but  the  entire  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
:he  car  suggests  it  at  once ;  and  when  I  hear  Big  Jim 
?peak  of  the  principal  who  is  behind  the  man  who  sent 
lim  here,  and  refer  to  that  person  as  Doctor  Quartz,  the 
second,  I  am  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  view ;  for 
;hat  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  original  Doc- 
:or  Quartz  would  have  taken  delight  in  doing. 

"The  car  has  not  been  used  since  it  was  furnished  as  we 
'ound  it.  It  was  sealed  up  before  it  was  shipped,  and  I 
im  certain  that  it  was  not  entered  or  opened  since  that 
ime,  until  I  opened  the  door  at  the  end,  a  few  hours  ago. 

"The  little  trinkets  which  I  found  upon  the  floor  of 
he  car  were  thrown  there,  to  give  it  all  a  more  perfect 
ippearance  of  reality.  The  lamps  at  the  sides  of  the 
:ar  were  lighted  only  once,  and  then  the  wicks  were 
rirned  high  up  in  order  to  make;  them  smoke  and  thus 
,nve  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  used. 

"The  finger  marks  on  the  plush  near  the  door  were 
uade  by  tlie  man  who  arranged  the  car,  and  not  by  any 
)ne  of  the  prisoners  in  that  car.  There  is  not  a  finger 
)n  any  of  them  which  coiild  have  made  the  same  marks. 
If  you -had  studied  the  science  of  thumb  and  finger 
narks,  you  would  know  this  to  be  true. 

"  The  jewelry,  the  diamonds,  and  all  things  apparently 
vf  great  value  in  the  car,  are  merely  good  imitations,  put 
licre  to  produce  an  eft'ect. 

■■.Soiriewhere,  at  some  time,  two  men  and  two  w'omen 
— tiiose  same  two  men  and  two  women,  perhaps,  al- 
iiOLigh  I  am  not  certain  of  that — have  murdered  a  girl 
ii  ider  circumstances  which  are  about  the  same  as  those 
epresented  in  the  car.  The  man  who  fixed  this  car 
about  it,  and  is  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances, 
i'he  men  and  the  women  who  committed  the  murder,  if 
hey  were  not  those  whose  corpses  are  now  in  the  car — 
if  they  are  the  ones,  then  some  other  persons  who  will 
)e  affected  by  the  disclosure  thus  made — are  now  in 
vaiisas  City,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  one  who  pre- 
pared that  car,  to  so  terrorize  them,  that,  through  their 
error,  he  could  accomplish  some  infinitely  greater  pur- 
K  ise  which  he  has  in  view. 

"If  the  original  Doctor  Quartz  were  alive,  I  should  at 
mce  say  that  he  had  expended  a  few  thousand  dollars 
rfter  this  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  hun- 
Ireds  of  thousands,  or  perhaps  millions,  from  the  people 
le  intended  to  terrorize  by  this  means. 

"He  would  have  selected  just  such  a  method  as  this 
>-e.  He  would  have  taken  all  that  exquisite  care  to 
lave  perfected  every  detail,  and  would  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  carrying  out  his  plan,  once  it  was  matured.  Does 
t  seem  absurd  to  you?  If  you  had  known  Doctor  Quartz 
'S  I  knew  him,  you  would  not  think  so. 

"Now,  Big  Jim  tells  us  that  somewhere  here  in  the 
nty  there  is  a  second  Doctor  Quartz.  If  that  is  so,  then 
-  can  finish  the  story,  for  such  a  man  could  call  him- 
self by  that  name,  only  if  he  was  heir,  in  some  way,  to 
:he  vast  knowledge  and  power  for  evildoing  which 
Doctor  Quartz  possessed.  I  know  that  he  left  behind  him 
I  written  chart  of  all  his  secrets,  and  I  know  that  his 
harts  and  diaries  and  all  his  possessions  relating  to  science 
A  ere  hidden  somewhere,  and  were  intended  for  some 
)crson ;  but  I  could  never  find  them^  or  the  person,  either. 
"The  finished  story,  as  I  would  make  it — out  of  noth- 


ing you  might  say,  for  it  would  appear  as  nothing  to  one 
who  had  not  had  experience  with  that  wonderful  man  and 
hi-s  methods — merely  provides  that  there  are  two  men  and 
two  women — husbands  and  wives  they  are,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  wedding  rings — here  in  Kansas  City,  who 
have  inherited  a  fortune  by  the  murder  of  some  young 
vv'oman,  and  that  they  are  now  enjoying  that  fortune. 
Doctor  Quartz  knows  about  it,  and  he  has  decided  that 
he  wants  that  fortune,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it. 
He  has  not  gone  to  them  and  demanded  it,  because  he 
is  more  artistic.  He  has  thought  it  better  to  speak  silently, 
so  that  he  will  not  appear  in  the  matter." 

"But  if  all  that  is  true,  or  even  if  a  part  of  it  is  true," 
said  Jerem3^  "why  should  he  wish  to  blow  the  car  to 
pieces  after  he  has  taken  so  much  trouble  to  prepare  it?" 

"I  don't  think  he  did,"  replied  Nick  slowly.  "I  don't 
think  that  Big  Jim's  Doctor  Quartz  had  anything  to 
do  with  sending  tiie  man  to  Jim,  who  engaged  him  to 
blow  up  the  car.  I  think  that  fellow  was  sent  by  the 
woman  who  w^ent  to  the  freight  yard  to  see  the  car.  I 
think  that  Doctor  Quartz  is  merely  waiting  patiently  at 
his  home,  to  have  the  car  opened  in  the  morning,  accord- 
ing to  your  annovmcement ;  but  that,  in  some  manner,  the 
people  who  are  threatened  by  the  disclosure  have  learned 
something  of  what  is  to  happen.  They  may  not  know  of 
the  contents  of  the  car,  but  they  have  connected  Doctor 
Quartz  with  it  somehow,  and  they  are  afraid." 

"Maybe  so." 

Nick  looked  at  his  watch  and  then  turned  to  Big  Jim. 

"We  will  go  now,"  he  said. 

"Where  to?"  asked  Jim.  .        '  - 

"To  the  house  of  Doctor  Quartz.    Come !" 

It  was  almost  seven  o'clock  when  Nick  Cartcn  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  and 
rang  the  bell.   Big  Jim  waited  on  a  near-by  corner. 

When  the  door  opened,  the  detective  could  barely  re- 
press an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  the  man  who  stood 
before  him  was  so  exactly  like  that  other  man,  now  dead, 
whom  he  had  known  for  the  greatest  criminal  of  liis  age 
and  time. 

There  was  the  same  strong  and  handsome  features ;  the 
same  square  jaw,  smootlily  shaven  face,  piercing,  bril- 
liant eyes;  the  same  wide,  high  forehead,  denoting  intense 
intellectuality ;  the  same  massive  frame,  not  large,  but 
compact ;  the  same  intense  air ;  the  same  calm,  superior 
smile ;  the  same  evidence  of  good  breeding — ah !  it  w'as 
all  the  same. 

"Doctor  Quartz,  I  believe,"  said  Nick  coolly. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man  in  the  doorway,  in  a  voice  which 
made  the  detective  start  as  much  as  other  likenesses  had 
done.   "Will  you  step  inside?" 

Nick  followed  him  into  the  office,  and  then,  without 
taking  the  chair  that  was  offered  to  him,  he  said : 

"Doctor,  the  chief  of  police  would  like  to  see  you  this 
morning." 

The  doctor  wheeled  sharply  in  his  tracks,  only  to  find 
that  he  was  confronted  by  a  pair  of  revolvers,  one  of 
which  was  aimed  at  his  heart  and  the  other  at  his  fore- 
head. 

"You  see,"  said  Nick,  smiling,  'T  get  you,  no  matter 
which  way  you  attempt  to  jump — so  take  my  advice  and 
don't  jump.  You  look  so  much  like  your  namesake,  now 
dead,  that  I  should  not  stop  to  bandy  words  with  you." 

The  doctor  shrugged'  his  shoulders  and  smiled ;  and 
when  he  smiled,  his  face  was  transformed  to  a  thing  of 
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uty.    Nick  marveled  that  a  man  could  be  so  hand- 

lely  attractive.  . 

'Isn't  this  rather  a  high-handed  proceeding?"  he  asked 

^ly.  "What  has  happened  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

The  car  at  Jeremy  Stone's  museum  has  been  opened," 

lied  the  detective  coldly ;  "and  it  may  interest  you  to 

)W  that  I  am  Nick  Carter." 

I  CHAPTER  XI. 

I 

CONCLUSION, 

Put  away  your  pistols,  Mr,  Carter,"  said  the  doc- 
quietly.    "You  will  have  no  occasion  to  use  them. 
I?  Well,  then  " 

le  spoke  quite  coolly  until  the  break  in  the  sentence, 
I  when  that  came,  he  dropped  like  a  bolt  of  light- 
g  to  the  floor,  and  at  the  same  time  darted  forward, 
that  Nick,  who  had  not  really  considered  the  neces- 
'  of  shooting  at  all,  was  totally  unprepared, 
rhe  result  was  that  the  next  instant  the  detective  found 
iself  grappling  with  the  man,  and  that  without  having 
[d  a  shot.  I 

\nd  now  he  could  not.  He  saw  in  an  instant  that  it 
s  a  mere  question  of  strength  between  them,  and  drop- 
g  his  pistols  tq  the  floor,  he  seized  the  doctor  in  his 
n  muscular  and  wonderfully  powerful  arms;  and  then, 
nding  together  in  something  which  nearly  resembled 
at  is  known  as  the  side  hold  in  wrestling,  with  Nick  at 

upper  hold,  the  two  men  strained  together  in  the  cen- 

of  the  room. 

\.nd  then  there  followed  an  intense  silence.  Not  a 
tionless  or  an  inactive  one,  but  a  thoroughly  strenu- 
i  one,  for  both  men  were  straining  with  all  the  might 
tlwm  to  subdue  each  other;  and  yet  neither  moved  out 
his  tracks  on  the  floor — neither  gave  to  or  forced  upon 
I  other  an  inch  of  advantage.  The  fact  was  that 
!y  were  so  evenl\'  matched,  that  it  was  as  if  two  silent 
i  motionless  bodies  were  standing  there,  locked  together 
i  two  statues  carved  in  marble. 

Five  minutes  passed  in  this  way;  and  then  the  doc- 
'  said  quietly : 

'\\'ill  you  declare  a  truce  for  a  moment  ?    You  need 
break  your  hold.    I  wish  to  say  something." 
'Yes;  what  is  it?" 
'You  are  stronger  than  I  thought." 
,Yes." 

(I  have  heard  about  you.  I  have,  in  fact,  known  con- 
erable  about  you.  I  have  only  struggled  vvith  3'ou  to 
isfy  myself  that  I  had  heard  the  truth  concerning  you, 
I  had  thrown  you,  I  should  have  permitted  you  to  rise 
injured,  and  afterward  have  gone  with  you  to  the  chief 
police.  What  do  you  desire  of  me?" 
"To  arrest  you  for  five  murders.  The  truce  is  up  now, 
ctor,   I  am,  going  to  attack  again." 

With  a  quick  motion,  as  the  detective  ceased  speaking, 
threw  one  foot  behind  the  physician's  and  so  tripped 
"n.  They  fell  to  the  floor  together,  Nick  on  the  top, 
d  in  an  instant  he  had  snapped  handcuffs  upon  the 
ctor's  wrists. 

"You  see,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  did  not  resist  that  time, 
will  go''  with  you.  But  you  have  had  all  your  trouble 
r  nothing." 

"Indeed !"  said  Nick, 

"Yes.   You  have  arrested  the  wrong  person." 

"I  have  heard  that  sort  of  talk  before,"  said  the  de- 

-tive. 


"Open  the  door  behind  you,  Air.  Carter,  and  you  will 
discover  the  real  murderers.  1  captured  them  myself 
during  the  night,  and  was  on  the  point  of  telephoning  for 
a  carriage  to  take  them  to  the  chief  when  you  arrived." 

Nick  opened  the  door  as  he  was  directed  to  do,  and 
seated  just  beyond  it,  tightly  bound  in  two  chairs,  he 
discovered  two  women,  one  of  whom  he  instantly  recog- 
nized as  the  angular,  sour-visaged  woman  of  the  freight 
yard.  Both  were  apparently  asleep ;  both  were,  in  fact, 
unconscious. 

The  other  woman  gave  the  detective  a  start  when  he 
looked  at  her,  for,  save  that  she  was  older,  she  presented 
almost  a  counterpart  of  the  young  woman  on  the  bed  in 
the  freight  car. 

"There  is  a  telephone  over  there  in  the  corner,"  said 
the  doctor,  smiling.  "You  can  send  to  police  headquar- 
ters directly  from  here." 

Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  lapsed  into  silence, 
nor  would  he  speak  again,  despite  every  inducement  that 
Nick  could  offer. 


At  the  pdice  station,  it  was  demonstrated  that  Nick's 
surmises  concerning  the  dead  occupants  of  the  mysterious 
freight  car  were  in  the  main  correct,  although  Doctor 
Quartz  adopted  a  method  of  silence  in  his  defense,  which 
nothing  could  penetrate ;  but  the  affair  ended  by  all  of 
them  being  charged  with  the  five  murders,  and  all  of 
them  were  placed  under  indictment. 

Of  the  car  itself,  very  little  more  than  was  already 
known  could  be  ascertained;  but  the  authorities  of  Kan- 
sas City  at  once  retained  the  services  of  Nick  Carter 
to  solve  the  mystery  to  its  core. 

THE  END. 

In  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly — No.  788,  to  be  pub- 
lished on  February  3d — will  appear  the  account  of  one 
of  Nick  Carter's  most  extraordinary  cases.  It  is  jn  this 
that  all  of  his  marvelous  genius  as  a  criminal  investigator 
appears  at  its  best.  In  it  are  scenes  that  are  so  sugges- 
tive of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  that  one  is  appalled  by  the 
sinister  ingenuit)-  of  the  famous  criminal  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  them.  This  criminal  is  none  other  than  the 
man  known  as  Doctor  Quartz  the  Second,  who  prob- 
ably was  the  most  dangerous  and  most  desperate  foe  with 
v.hom  Nick  Carter  ever  had  to  deal.  The  story  is  en- 
titled "Doctor  Quartz  II.  at  Bay ;  or,  Nick  Carter's  Con- 
flict with  Iron  Nerve." 


A  GENTLE  REMINDER. 

Diseases  of  the  mind  manifest  themselves  in  strange 
ways,  as  those  who  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  can  testify.  Some 
of  the  crazy  folk  are  apparently  quite  rational  at  times, 
evidencing  their  unfortunate  condition  in  neither  looks 
nor  manner. 

Not  long  ago,  a  kind-hearted  business  man  went  to  an 
asylum  to  see  about  a  contract  he  had  for  furnishing  some 
supplies.  While  waiting  for  the  superintendent  he  roanKd 
about  the  grounds,  where  he  was  suddenly  accosted  by 
one  of  the  inmates,  who  told  him  a  plausible  story  about 
being  kept  there  by  designing  relatives  who  wisheil  to  oi)- 
tain  possession  of  his  estate.  The  fellow  was  so  intelli- 
gent-looking, and  talked  so  rationally,  that  the  visitor  be- 
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came  very  mucli  interested,  and  promised  to  see  that  the 
case  was  investigated  and  that  justice  was  done. 

Together  tlic}'  walked  to  the  barred  gate  which  sepa- 
rated the  inclosure  from  the  rest  of  the  grounds,  shook 
hands,  and  then  the  visitor  turned  to  go  out.  Imme- 
diately he  received  a  tremendous  kick  from  behind,  which 
took  him  off  his  feet  and  precipitated  him  in  the  mud. 

Picking  himself  up,  he  turned  to  see  the  man  whom  he 
had  intended  to  befriend  peering  at  him  through  the  gate, 
which  a  keeper  had  made  haste  to  close. 

"What's  that  for?"  the  visitor  demanded  indignantly. 

"That,"  said  the  lunatic,  with  a  silly  grin — "that's  lest 
you  forget." 



The  Case  of  the  Tan  Glove. 

By  SCOTT  CAMPBELL. 

(A  Two-part   Story  —  Part  I.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  COUNTERFEIT  STONE. 

"No,  no,  Jimmie,  you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down," 
smiled  Mr.  Felix  Boyd.  "It's  utterly  impossible.  You 
may  get  him  down,  mind  you,  and  by  fixing  a  cast-iron 
grip  upon  him  you  may,  perhaps,  keep  him  down  for  a 
time.  But  the  instant  you  loose  your  hold,  take  my  word 
for  it,  Jimmie,  he'll  bob  up  serenely  from  under  your 
arm,  or  betwixt  your  legs,  or  from  some  utterly  unex- 
pected quarter,  and  have  at  you  again.  No,  no,  Jimmie, 
you  can't  keep  a  good  man  dov/n." 

The  central-office  man  smiled  complacently  over  his 
Blue  Points,  in  the  consumption  of  which  he  was  too 
diligently  absorbed  to  reply,  and  Felix  Boyd  presently 
added,  in  rurriinating  mood : 

"So  it  is  with  the  Big  Finger,  Jimmie.  We've  had  him 
down  half  a  score  of  times  in  the  past  year,  or  as  good 
as  down;  and  in  each  and  every  case,  just  before  its 
culmination,  just  before  our  final  blow  was  dealt,  we'd 
have  wagered  our  very  lives  against  his  escape." 

"So  we  would,  Felix,"  admitted  Coleman,  with  a  du- 
bious nod. 

"Yet  in  each  and  every  case,  Jimmie,  he  had  slipped  like 
an  eel  through  our  fingers,"  continued  Boyd.  "Owing  to 
no  fault  of  ours,  mind  you,  no  lack  of  precaution  or 
shrewdness  on  our  part;  but  merely  because  Satan,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  often  derives  infinite  satisfaction  from 
serving  his  own  at  such  critical  moments." 

"Very  likely,"  laughed  Coleman,  "That's  surely  a 
philosophical  way  of  looking  at  it." 

"I  think  so,  Jimmie." 

"He  certainly  is  a  ^ood  man,  this  Big  Finger,  or  he 
never  could  have  balked  and  baffled  you  as  he  has  done. 
Yes,  he's  a  good  man — in  his  infernally  bad  line !" 

"And,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  Jimmie,  you  can't 
keep  a  good  man  down,"  added  Boyd,  a  bit  grimly.  "Take 
my  word  for  it,  the  cover  will  slip  again  before  we  fairly 
know  it,  and  like  an  ugly  jack-in-the-box  the  Big  Finger 
will  again  bob  up,  to  give  us  renewed  anxiety  and  addi- 
tional trouble." 

"Think  so,  Felix?" 

"I  do,  indeed,  Jimmie,"  nodded  Boyd.  "Idleness  is 
as  alien  to  that  evil  genius  as  beneficence  is  to  a  hog. 
We  certainly  shall  hear  from  him  again." 


"Yet  a  full  month  has  passed  since  that  Sing  Sir; 
ai¥air,  resulting  from  the  Convict  Code." 

"A  month  is  but  little  in  the  life  of  a  man." 
"That's  true  enough,  Felix.   Yet  we  succeeded  in  lai-i 
ing  every  man  of  his  gang — save  him  alone." 
"Humph !    He  soon  will  organize  another." 
"Do  you  believe  it?" 

"It's  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes,  Jimmie.  A  men 
did  you  say?  Yes,  so  it  is.  Two  weeks  in  Bellev 
nursing  a  brace  of  broken  ribs ;  and  two  weeks  recuper 
ing  in  the  Adirondacks.  I  marvel  that  the  Big  Fin| 
did  not  seize!  the  .opportunity  presented  by  my  absen 
to  develop  and  execute  one  of  his  infernally  crafty, 
— hello!  break  off  for  a  moment,  Jimmie!  I've  an  i( 
that  yonder  men  are  talking  of  me." 

And  Felix  Boyd  bent  a  furtive  glance  in  the  direct 
of  two  young  men,  who  were  seated  at  lunch  in 
main  room  of  the  cafe. 

The  scene  was  a  popular  downtown  restaurant,  wit 
a  few  blocks  of  the  busy  section  of  New  York  incluc 
below  the  dead  line,  the  territory  specially  assigned 
Detective  Coleman,  of  the  central  office,  and  the  field 
most  of  Felix  Boyd's  remarkable  exploits. 

It  was,  as  Coleman  had  said,  just  a  month  since  t 
great  police  raid  designed  and  directed  by  Boyd,  wh 
had  resulted  in  the  wholesale  capture  of  the  accompHs' 
gang  of  crooks  dominated  by  the  notorious  Big  Fin| 
whose  criminal  operations  below  the  dead  line  long  1 
been  a  menace  to  every  great  financial  institution  th 
located. 

As  previously  related,  the  escape  of  this  obscure  mas 
criminal  had  been  entirely  accidental,  a  mishap  which 
cost  Felix  Boyd  not  only  his  chief  prisoner,  but  s 
two  broken  ribs  and  other  less  serious  injuries. 

The  couple  referred  to  by  Boyd,  as  above  noted, 
peared  to  be  discussing  some  object  which  one  of  tl 
had  produced  from  a  small  wad  of  white  cotton,  ta 
from  his  fob  pocket,  and  which  had  led  his  compan 
to  glance  occasionally  in  Boyd's  direction.  Returning 
after  a  brief  examination,  he  remarked,  with  a  smile 
"It  looks  all  right,  Geirry.  In  my  opinion  the  diamc 
is  a  valuable  one."  v 

Gerry  replaced  the  glittering  gem  in  the  wad  of  coti 
then  jammed  it  back  into  his  pocket. 

"Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Delmore,"  he  rejoined 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  my  opinion  is  val 
less,  for  I  am  not  a  judge  of  precious  stones,"  added  I 
more,  who  was  a  reputable  Wall  Street  broker  of 
younger  set.  "But  there's  a  very  easy  way  of  gett 
at  the  truth." 
"How  so?" 

"Submit  the  stone  to  Mr.  Felix  Boyd.   He  very  quic 
will  pass  upon  it  for  you,  and  his  judgment  is  infallib 
"Mr.  Felix  Boyd?"  .  ' 

"Don't  you  know  him  ?"        '  - 
"I  can't  say  that  I  do."' 

Delmore's  brows  arched  perceptibly.  ■ 
"Humph!    Is  that  so?"  he  murmured  surprisedly. 
thought  everybody  knew  Felix  Boyd." 

"I  have  been  abroad  for  three  years,"  remarked  Ge 
with  apologetic  humility.  "What  about  this  "man-^, 
Felix  Boyd  ?'^ 

Delmore  dipped  his  fingers  into  the  cut-glass  bowl 
waiter  had  placed  before  him,  then  deliberately  d) 
them  with  his  napkin. 

"AA^ell,  Gerry,"  he  presently  rejoined,  "one  might 
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;o6d  deal  about  Felix  Boyd,  and  then  leave  much  un- 
There  are  few,  indeed,  who  could  tell  it  all;,  for 
yd,  and  his  secret  relations  ynth  some  of  the  financial 
gs  of  Wall  Street,  are  mysteries  yet  to  be  unveiled, 
you  have  finished  your  lunch,  Gerry,  I  will  introduce 
ji  to  him. .  He  sits  at  the  single  table  in  the  alcove 
ider,  with  Detective  Coleman,  of  the  central  office." 
'1*11  go  with  you  at  once,"  said  Gerry. 
'They  are  coming  this  way,  Felix,"  said  Coleman,  as 
two  men  approached. 
'So  I  see,  Jimmie." 
Know  them  ?" 

One  only — young  Delmore.  His  father  is  on  my  list 
clients." 

jjoyd  did  not  so  much  as  glance  up  when  the  two  men 
:w  near,  yet  Delmore  at  once  said  familiarly : 

How  are  you,  Mr.  Boyd?  I  hope  we  don't  intrude. 
Hsh  to  introduce  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Talbot  Gerry. 

has  just  returned  from  a  three-year  jaunt  abroad, 
:  I  wish  you  to  know  him." 

Joyd's  drooping  lids  were  raised  with  indolent  interest, 
his  gaze  lingered  oddly  for  a  moment  upon  Gerry's 
He  laid  aside  his  napkin,  with  lips  relaxing  to  a 
!le,  and  extended  his  hand. 

Pleased  to  know  you,  Mr.  Gerry,"'  said  he.  "I  saw  you 
Algiers  two  years  ago  last  Thursday."  „ 
yierry  started  slightly,  then  laughed. 
jWell,  really,  Mr.  Boyd!"  he  exclaimed.  "That's 
lious.  I  confess  I  was  in  Algiers  about  that  time." 
At  precisely  that  time,  Mr.  Gerry,"  smiled  Boyd, 
-vas  there  seeking  an  antique  Moorish  scimitar,  which 
;ished  to  add  to  my  collection.  I  observed  you  only 
f:hance." 

[Well,  well,  you  must  have  an  excellent  memor}^,  Mr. 

I'd,  to  have  recalled  the  date  so  readily." 

Tolerably  good,  yes.    What's  the  news,  Delmore?" 

Lnd  Felix  Boyd  bowed  and  smiled  to  the  one,  turned 

ventionally  tp  the  other,  and  then  relapsed  into  his 
if  lner  indifference  much  as  if  the  episode  had  ended. 

iNothing  new,  Boyd,"  replied  Delmore.    ''By  the  way, 

'ry,  let's  see  that  stone.  AVe'll  ask  Mr.  Boyd's  opin- 
io !of  it."        '  ' 

^  Delighted,  Fm  sure/'  cried  Gerry,  hastening  to  pro- 
;  the  wad  of  cotton. 

iHave  a  look  at  this,  Mr.  Boyd,  will  you  ?  You  are 
J  to  be  a  judge  of  such  things,  and  we'd  like  to  know 
j  .t  you  make  of  it.   I  call  it  a  diamond,  and  a  very  good 

f  '  . 

elix  Boyd  accepted  the  proffered  gem,  and  studied  it 
Iseveral  moments  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Presently 
ooked  up  and  said : 

ill  vVhere  did  you  get  this  stone,  Mr.  Gerry?" 
If  ierry  colored  deeply,  then  covered  his  momentary  em- 
assment  with  a  laugh. 

IWell,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Boyd,  I  loaned  an  ac- 
ntance  forty  dollars  last  night,  and  accepted  that  stone 
ollateral." 

^'  rle  was  a  bit  hard  up,  eh  ?"  smiled  Boyd,  with  a 

,  rper  glint  in  his  lifted  eyes, 
jf  ~,    .  ,  ,, 

^  :50  It  appeared. 

\  friend  of  yours?" 

,,j  |iVell — no — not  exactly,"  faltered  Gerry.    '"Merely  an 

:iaintance." 

^een  lorig  acquainted  with  him?" 

Ill  i 


Gerry  laughed  again,  rather  half-heartedly. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Boyd,  I  never  saw  him 
until  last  evening,"  said  he.  "I  ran  across  him  while 
doing  the  town  in  a  rather  rakish  fashion,  and  we  traveled 
a  bit  in  company.  Incidentally  he  complained  of  being 
temporarily  strapped,  and  I  made  him  the  loan  men- 
tioned." 

"Naturally  youdearned  his  name?" 

"The  name  he  gave  me,  in  return  for  my  card,,  was 
Peterson.  Yet  I  cannot  say  it  was  reliable,  nor  where 
he  now  may  be  found.". 

"That  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,''  said  Boyd, 
with  curious  intonation.  |^ 

"Why  so,  sir?    Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  stone?"  " 

Boyd  rolled  the  glittering  bauble  across  the  damask  table 
toward  his  questioner. 

"The  stone  is  a  production  of  art,  Mr.  Gerry,  not  of 
nature,"  said  he,  with  quiet  significance.  "It  is  one  of 
the  best  artificial  diamonds  that  I  ever  saw." 

"Artificial !" 

"Precisely.  Yet  it  is  so  good  that  it  might  deceive 
even  a  practiced  eye.  As  I  remarked,  Mr.  Gerry,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  you  cannot  locate  your  friend 
of  last  evening.  Should  you  again  encounter  him,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  have  him  detained  by  the  police."' 

"I'll  do  that,  at  least !"  exclaimed  Gerry,  quite  red  and 
heated.  "Come,  Delmore,  I  feel  the  need  of  a  stimu- 
lant.   Will  you  join  us,  Mr.  Boyd?" 

"I  think  not  now,  thank  you,"  said  Boyd,  smihng. 
"Some  other  time,  if  agreeable  to  you." 

"Charmed  at  any  time,  I  assure  you." 

Boyd  gazed  after  the  two  men  as  they  left  the  room. 
Only  his  eyes  betrayed  his  quickened  interest.  They  had 
taken  on  a  gleam  like  that  reflected  from  a  polished 
blade  in  the  moonlight.  Presently  he  drew  out  a  leather 
notebook,  and  with  a  pencil  jotted  down  the  name  of  Mr. 
Talbot  Gerry. 

"What  do  you  make  of  that,  Felix?"  inquired  Cole- 
man curiously. 

Boyd  shook  his  head  significantly. 

"It  is  another  of  those  paste  diamonds,  Jimmie,  of 
which  I  told  you,"  he  replied.  "This  is  the  second  I 
have  seen,  yet  I  plainly  could  have  learned  no  more 
than  before  concerning  the  maker.  He  must  be  found — 
located — annihilated !  His  art  is  dangerous.  His  skill 
is  a  menace.  Such  imitations  threaten  the  financial  safety 
of  every  jewelry  dealer  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
I  again  must  warn  my  clients  in  that  line  of  the  existence 
of  these  remarkable  counterfeits.  Are  you  through, 
Jimmie?  Come,  then.   I'll  attend  to  it  this  very  day." 

Coleman  had  merely  nodded  in  response  to  the  question, 
and  the  two  men  left  the  restaurant  in  company.  As  they 
emerged  to  the  sunlit  street,  thronged  at  that  hour  with 
hurrying  people,  Boyd  briefly  paused,  and  asked: 

"Where  now,  Jimmie?" 

"I'm  going  up  to  headquarters  for  a  spell,"  replied  Cole- 
man. "I  have  a  report  to  turn  in,  and  two  letters  to 
write." 

"Shall  I  see  you  later?" 

"I'll  drop  into  your  office  about  five." 

"So  long,  then." 

The  central-office  man  bowed  and  departed. 

Boyd  lingered  for  several  moments  in  the  restaurant 
doorway,  with  his  brows  knit  in  thought.  He  had  in  mind 
the  artificial  gem  he  had  just  seen,  a  most  remarkable 
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imitation  of  a  genuine  diamond,  and  no  man  was  quicker 
to  discern  the  alarming  possibilities  such  counterfeits 
afforded. 

Boyd  had  on  his  list  of  clients  several  wealthy  dia- 
mond importers  and  brokers  of  Maiden  Lane,  as  well 
as  two  large  retail  jewelry  houses;  and  of  them,  too, 
he  was  thinking,  and  of  the  warning  with  which  he  might 
serve  them. 

Thus  coming  events  at  times  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore. For  as  Boyd  presently  turned  to  depart,  he  sud- 
denly observed  his  office  boy,  Terence  Gowan,  bolting 
across  the  street  toward  him. 

*'Gosh!  I'm  just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  gasped  Terry, 
flushed  and  well-nigh  breathless.  "You're  wanted  at  once, 
Mr.  Boyd." 

Boyd's  clean-cut,  attractive  face  changed  Hke  a  flash, 
instantly  taking  on  that  flinty,  determined  look  which  in- 
variably characterized  him  when  engaged  by  any  pro- 
fessional emergency. 

"By  whom  ?"  he  curtly  demanded,  with  eyes  dilating. 

"Dabney  &  Co.,  sir,  Maiden  Lane,"  cried  Terry,  with 
amazing  volubility.  "They  sent  a  messenger  to  your  of- 
fice, and  I  rushed  here  to — - — " 

"Stop  a  bit !  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  at  Dab- 
ney's?" 

"Not  sure,  sir.  A  big  swipe  of  diamonds,  I  think  the 
messenger  said.    He  waited  only  a  moment  " 

"Which  is  longer  than  I  should  wait !''  interrupted 
Boyd,  with  startling  vehemence,  when  the  diamonds  were 
mentioned.  "Here,  you,  cabby,  this  way!  I  may  want 
you,  Terry,  so  in  with  you.  Don't  spare  your  horseflesh, 
cabby.  A  dollar  a  minute — that's  your  fee !  To  Dab- 
ney &  Co.,  jewelers.  Maiden  Lape,  at  the  top  of  your 
speed !" 

Then  a  bang  of  the  closed  door — and  a  vehicle  tearing 
through  the  crowded  street. 

Passing  people  stared  and  wondered. 

CHAPTER  II. 

SEEKING    A  TRAIL. 

A  dollar  a  minute  was  not  an  extravagant  fee  for 
Felix  Boyd  to  have  offered  his  cabman,  for  scarce  three 
minutes  had  passed  when  the  carriage  drew  down  at 
the  curbing  fronting  the  great  retail  jewelry  store  of 
Messrs.  Dabney  &  Co.,  in  those  days  one  of  the  note- 
worthy attractions  of  Maiden  Lane. 

"Wait  here,  cabby,"  commanded  Boyd,  as  he  sprang 
out  upon  the  sidewalk.  "You,  Terry,  follow  me  in,  as 
I  may  want  you.  Display  no  interest  in  my  doings,  how- 
even" 

"Not  I,  sir !"  rejoined  the  lad.   "Trust  me  for  that." 

Boyd  entered  like  an  ordinary  customer,  yet  strode 
quite  briskly  down  one  of  the  broad  aisles  between  the 
splendid  counters,  with  only  cursory  glances  at  the  mag- 
nificent display  of  merchandise  on  every  side. 

Yet  before  Boyd  had  passed  half  through  the  long 
aisle,  he  was  hurriedly  approached  by  an  elderly,  distin- 
guished-looking man,  obviously  much  agitated,  who  whis- 
pered rapidly  as  he  grasped  Boyd's  arm : 

"This  way,  quick  !  Thank  Heaven  you're  here !  I  dis- 
patched a  messenger  for  you  at  once.  We  have  been  swin- 
dled " 

"Hush!  Be  prudent!"  growled  Boyd,  with  a  reprehen- 
sive  glance  at  the  man.   "Whatever  the  occasion  of  your 


agitation,  Mr,  Dabney,  it  cannot  warrant  the  slights 
betrayal  of  our  secret  business  relations.  Compose  yoi' 
self  at  once." 

In  order  to  dispel  the  misgivings  of  any  observer,  f 
the  popular  store  was  well  filled  with  custoniers  at  tli 
hour,  Boyd  fell  to  laughing  softly  before  the  last  w 
said ;  and  the  man  addressed,  Avho  was  the  head  and  f rc 
of  the  famous  firm,  at  once  took  the  cue  so  quietly  glv 
him, 

"Ah,  true !"  he  softly  exclaimed,  with  an  attempt 
force  a  smile  to  his  pale  face.   "I  will  be  more  discre 
Mr.  Boyd." 

"What  is  the  trouble  ?  Quietly." 

^  "I  have  just  been  robbed  of  a  dozen  valuable  diamo 
rings — swindled  in  a  most  absurd  manner." 

"How,  and  by  whom?" 

"By  a  woman  who  pretended  she  wished  to  mak 
purchase.  She  was  shown  a  tray  of  very  valuable  rinj 
many  of  which  she  briefly  examined.  While  doing 
she  managed  to  steal  twelve  of  the  rings,  and  substitute 
their  places  twelve  almost  perfect  duplicates  as  regar 
settings.  The  stones  the  substitutes  contain,  howev( 
while  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  those  stolen,  are  imil 
tions  only,  of  a  most  remarkable  character," 

"Ha !   So  I'm  too  late  !"  Boyd  ejaculated,  "I  came  he 
to  warn  you  of  these  imitations.   I  have  done  so  once 
fore,  Mr.  Dabney,  as  you  may  remember," 

"True — that  is  true.  I  should  have  been  more  guard 
Yet  my  clerks  are  experienced,  and  are  thoroughly  tru 
worthy.   I  could  not  have  believed  such  a  theft  possibl 

"There  are  some  very  clever  knaves  at  work  about  he 
nowadays,  Mr.  Dabney,"  said  Boyd  pointedly.  "The 
remarkable  imitations  " 

"Oh,  they  completely  deceived  Mr.  Gibson,  my  cle 
and  the  woman's  dexterity  in  substituting  the  bogus  rir 
must  have  been  extraordinary,"  groaned  Dabney,  uric 
his  breath.  "I  went  to  question  Gibson  soon  after 
woman  departed,  wondering  if  she  had  made  a  purcha 
and  I  then  discovered  the  fraud." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"Barely  half  an  hour." 

"What  is  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods?" 

"More  than  three  thousand  dollars." 

"I  will  talk'  with  Gibson  and  see  what  may  be  dofli 
said  Boyd.    "Wait  one  moment,  Mr.  Dabney," 

"Well?" 

"Allow  me  to  do  all  of  the  talking  with  Gibson,  a 
present  me  to  him,  and  remark  upon  the  facts,  entirely 
if  your  disclosures  of  the  loss  were  merely  incident 
I  do  not  wish  Gibson  to  infer  that  I  am  in  your  serv'i 
Leave  me  to  get  at  the  facts,  in  so  far  as  he  can  imp 
them,  I  can  do  so  better  than  you," 

Dabney  slightly  inclined  his  gray  head,  and  yielded 
Boyd's  restraining  hand  as  the  two  approached  a  coun 
somewhat  removed,  A  middle-aged  man  of' frank  coi 
tenance  stood  behind  it,  who  anxiously  regarded  his  e 
ployer  as  the  two  men  drew  near.  Half  an  eye  convine 
Felix  Boyd,  who  was  a  keen  physiognomist,  that  the  cl< 
was  honest. 

"Let  me  see  that  tray  of  rings  again,  Gibson,"  said:^ 
Dabney,  halting  with  Boyd  at  the  counter.  "This  g< 
tleman  is  an  expert,  and  I  wish  to  submit  them  to  him. 
have  told  him  of  the  swindle  by  which  I  fear  we  have  be 
victimized." 
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r  Gibson  hastened  to  bring  the  desired  tray  from  a  vault 
'in  the  wall,  and  with  agitated  hands  placed  it  upon  the 
ibroad  glass  show  case. 

"Alas !  I  can  never  forgive  myself,"  he  groaned,  with  a 
hopeless  look  at  Boyd's  firm,  inscrutable  face. 

From  their  dark  background  of  plush,  each  ring  occupy- 
ing a  tiny  slot  in  the  tray,  which  was  invariably  kept 
filled  to  prevent  any  undetected  theft  by  an  examiner 
iof  them,  half  a  hundred  costly  solitaires  gleamed  and 
Iblazed  with  dazzling  radiance,  as  if  with  a  light  and  life 
yi  their  own.  ■ 

I  Boyd  bowed  above  the  tray,  and  for  several  moments 
silently  studied  its  contents.  Then,  with  the  tip  of  his 
pencil,  one  after  the  other  he  raised  twelve  of  the  rings 
from  the  slots,  and  dropped  them  upon  a  square  piece 
Df  velvet  on  the  show  case. 

"Victimized — yes,  Mr.  Dabney,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it," 
said  he,  glancing  up.  "Just  a  dozen,  sir,  you  said.  I  do 
not  much  wonder  that  your  clerk  did  not  detect  the  sub- 
stituted imitations ;  they  are  extraordinarily  good.  By 
he  way,  Mr.  Gibson,  are  there  any  previous  circumstances 
Dearing  upon  the  prospective  sale  which  led  you  to  show 
:his  tray  of  rings  to  the  woman  who,  I  understand,  has 
stolen  some  of  them?" 

"You  may  state  any  facts  to  this  gentleman,  Gibson," 
emarked  Mr.  Dabney. 

The  clerk  hastened  to  reply. 

"I  never  saw  the  woman  before  to-day,"  said  he. 
'About  a  week  ago,  however,  a  young  man  called  and  ex- 
imined  these  rings,  saying  that  he  intended  to  buy  one. 
^e  did  not  make  a  selection  that  day,  but  said  he  would 
:all  again  in  the  course  of  a- week  and  do  so." 

"Well?" 

"He  called  this  morning,  sir,  about  twelve  o'clock,  arid 
'  again  showed  him  the  rings.  Finally  he  selected  one, 
isking  me  to  remember  it,  and  said  that  he  wished  his 
vife  to  call  and  see  it  before  he  made  the  purchase.  He 
aid  that  she  would  call  about  two  o'clock  to-day,  and 

gave  him  one  of  my  cards." 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"Just  before  two  o'clock  a  young  lady  approached  the 
ounter  here  and  presented  the  same  card,  requesting  me 

0  show  her  the  rings  at  which  her  husband  had  been 
Doking.  Naturally,  sir,  I  had  no  suspicion,  and  readily 
omplied.  She  examined  the  tray  of  rings,  and  we  dis- 
ussed  them  together,  possibly  occupying  a  quarter  hour ; 
et  not  for  a  moment  did  I  lose  sight  of  the  tray,  or 
ler.  She  finally  decided  that  her  husband  had  made  a 
fesirable  selection,  and  said  she  would  at  once  send  him 

1  note,  advising  him  to  call  and  get  the  ring  on  his  way 
lOme  to-day,  lest  it  should  be  sold  to  another.  I  pro- 
ided  her  with  paper  and  pencil,  and  she  wrote  the  note, 
Ind  immediately  departed.  Alas !  sir,  we  since  have  dis- 
jovered  " 

I  "One  moment,  Mr.  Gibson,"  Boyd  interposed,  now  that 
e  had  got  most  of  the  man's  story.  "The  method  adopted 
y  the  swindlers  is  very  obvious.  The  young  man  first 
ailed  to  study  the  tray  of  rings,  that  counterfeits  might 
e  made  with  which  to  deceive  you.  His  visit  this  morn- 
ig  was  calculated  only  to  pave  the  way  for  his  wife, 
lus  tending  in  a  measure  to  relax  your  vigilance.  She 
vidently  is  a  woman  of  superior  nerve  and  exceeding 
exterity.  Under  your  very  eyes  she  must  have  palmed 
lie  genuine  rings,  and  disposed  of  them  on  her  person, 
Libstituting  only  the  counterfeits." 


"It  appears  so,"  groaned  Gibson,  wringing  his  hands. 
"I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible,  however." 

"Kindly  answer  a  few  questions  for  me,  Mr.  Gibson. 
First  describe  the  young  man." 

"He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-five,  of  medium  height 
and  build.  He  was  rather  boyish-looking,  as  I  recall  him, 
wearing  neither  beard  nor  mustache.  I  should  say  that 
his  complexion  was  light,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  voice 
somewhat  effeminate." 

"How  about  the  woman,  Mr.  Gibson?"  • 

"She,  too,  was  young,  sir,  and  very  pretty.  She  was 
fashionably  dressed,  and  I  naturally  supposed  her  to  be  a 
young  lady  of  wealth.  She  was  rather  about  medium 
size,  I  should  say,  with  fascinating  eyes  and  a  most  allur- 
ing smile.  I  think  of  no  special  feature  by  which  she 
could  be  identified,  nor  any  " 

"One  moment,  please.   How  long  since  she  departed?" 

"Possibly  half  an  hour." 

"Were  there  any  names  mentioned  ?" 

"None,  sir." 

"Perhaps  you  supposed  the  two  parties  to  be  a  recently 
married  couple." 

"That  was  precisely  my  impression,  sir." 

"Quite  in  order,  I'm  sure,"  nodded  Boyd.  "Really. 
Mr.  Dabney,  the  case  seems  to  present  no  very  encourag- 
ing features." 

"None  at  all  that  I  can  see,"  was  the  dubious  rejoinder. 
"The  scoundrels  certainly  have  gotten  well  away  with  the 
goods." 

"If  you  had  but  a  single  clew  to  offer  the  " 

"Oh,  stay !  that  glove !"  cried  Mr.  Dabney  abruptl}-. 
"Possibly  that  will  suggest  something  to  Mr.  Boyd." 

"Ah,  what  is  this?"  cried  Boyd,  with  a  second  warn- 
ing glance  at  the  impulsive  speaker. 

Gibson  had  produced  from  behind  the  counter  a  fash- 
ionable tan  glove,  lady's  size,  slightly  worn  and  soiled. 
As  he  laid  it  upon  the  show  case  in  front  of  Boyd,  he 
quickly  rejoined : 

"It  was  dropped  by  the  woman,  sir,  while  she  was  writ- 
ing the  note  mentioned.  I  did  not  discover  it  until  she 
had  gone,  then  saw  it  lying  near  the  lacquer  table  yonder." 

"You  are  sure  that  it  was  hers?"  inquired  Boyd. 

"Absolutely !  She  had  both  gloves  in  her  hand  while 
examining  the  tray  of  rings." 

"Ah,  very  likely!"  growled  Boyd  pointedly.  "Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  purloined  rings  found  their  way  into 
the  other  glove.  A  pity,  too,  it  had  not  been  this  one. 
It  bears  no  mark  by  which  to  track  her.  Medium  size,  • 
however,  and  of  French  make.  You  say  she  sat  at  yonder 
table  while  writing  the  note?" 

And  Boyd  glanced  again  at  a  small,  highly  polished 
table  which  stood  in  the  aisle,  with  one  of  the  counter 
chairs  still  beside  it. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Gibson.  "She  occupied  that  chair. 
I  provided  her  with  a  single  sheet  of  paper  which  I  hap- 
pened to  have  here,  and  loaned  her  my  pencil.  She 
said  she  did  not  require  any  envelope,  as  she  would  send 
the  note  to  her  husband's  office  by  her  footman." 

Boyd  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  the  last.  Several 
of  the  store  clerks  had  gathered  in  a  group  near  by,  and 
those  standing  nearest  to  him  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
one  swift,  intensified  gleam,  as  sharp  as  an  electric  flash, 
leap  up  from  the  depths  of  his  frowning  gray  eyes. 

It  was  gone  in  an  instant,  however,  and  Boyd  then 
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dropped  into  the  chair  the  thief  had  occupied,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  closer  inspection  of  her  tan  glove — the 
one  and  only  tangible  clew  to  the  mysterious  pair  of 
Swindlers. 

"Footman,  eh?"  he  presently  growled,  plainly  indicat- 
ing that  he  had  heard,  despite  appearances.  "She  came 
in  a  carriage,  then?" 

"So  I  inferred,"  replied  Gibson. 

"You  did  not  see  the  vehicle?" 

"I  did  not,  sir.  Wishing  to  replace  the  tray  of  rings 
in  the  vault  as  soon  as  possible,  I  did  not  accompany 
her  to  the  door." 

There  Vv^as  a  brief  period  of  silence,  the  more  strained 
because  of  the  obvious  mental  absorption  of  the  man  in 
the  chair.  Felix  Boyd  sat  tipping  the  small,  polished - 
table  to  and- fro,  with  his  brows  knit,  his  lips  drawn, 
and  his  gaze  vacantly  fixed  upon  the. dainty  bit  of  furni- 
ture. Through  one  of  the  broad  plate-glass  windows 
near  by,  the  glare  of  light  fell  upon  its  polished  surface, 
and  accentuated  with  its  reflection  Boyd's  strangely  set 
and  forceful  face. 

Presently  he  stared  abruptly  and  glanced  at  his  watch, 
finding  it  to  be  nearly  half  past  two. 

"Suppose  you  bring  those  twelve  bogus  rings  into  your  • 
private  office,  Mr.  Dabney,"  said  he  carelessly,  as  he  arose. 
"An  examination  under  a  lense  may  reveal  something." 

"Possibly,"  admitted  Dabney;  yet  for  his  life  he  could 
not  have  told  what  advantage  was  thus  to  be  derived. 
"You  may  put  them  in  a  small  box  for  me,  Air.  Gibson." 

"I  will  take  along  this  tan  glove,  also,"  remarked- 
Boyd,  sauntering  away  in  advance. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  one  of  the  counters, 
however,  at  which  Terry  Cowan  was  staring  idly  into  a 
show  case,  Boyd's  indifi^erence  suddenly  took  wings.  His 
hand  closed  upon  the  lad's  arm  with  a  grip  that  be- 
trayed his  suppressed  energy,  and  he  bowed  to  whisper 
rapidly :  ' 

"Find  the  store  telephone,  Terry !  Get  Coleman  at 
the  central  ofiice  !  Have  him  meet  me  at  the. Hotel  Tripoli, 
at  three  o'clock  sharp  !  Three  sharp,  mincj  you  !  Hotel 
Tripoli!" 

"Fm  wise,  sir !"  the  lad  quickly  nodded,  and  immediately 
glided  away. 

As  Boyd  stepped  aside  for  Dabney  to  precede  him  into 
the  latter's  private  office,  which  was  at  the  rear  of  the 
store,  he  took  from  the  jeweler's  hand  the  small  paste- 
board box  containing  the  dozen  bogus  rings. 

"FU  keep  these  for  a  spell,  Mr.  Dabney,"  said  he, 
with  curious  indifiference.  "By  the  way,  while  I  think 
of  it,  what  is  the  price  of  the  lacquer  table  out  yonder, 
the  one  at  which  I  was  seated?" 

"Forty  dollars,"  cried  Dabney,  perplexed  and  irritated. 
"That's  a  strange  question  to  ask  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
Is  your  interest  in  that  infernal  little  table  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  service  you  are  employed  to  render 
me?    If  it  is,  Mr.  Felix  Boyd  " 

"Oh,  stow  all  that!"  Boyd  curtly  interrupted.  "I'll 
take  the  table  at  the  price  quoted.  Set  it  aside  for  me 
without  fail.  I  shall  call  here  again  before  six,  Mr. 
Dabney,  and  then  will  report  on  this  case." 

"But  " 

"There  are  no  buts,  sir,  when  I  declare  myself,"  growled 
Boyd,  thrusting  the  glove  and  box  of  rings  into  his  pocket. 
"It  now  is  half  past  two.    At  three  I  have  an  important 


engagement.  Expect  me'  again  within  the  interval  men- 
tioned.   Meantime — not  a  word!" 

"Why — certainly — not  a  word  !"  gasped  Dabney,  with 
an  amazed  stare. 

For  Mr.  Felix  Boyd  already  had  .  eparted. 

TO  BE  CONCLUDED. 


THE  PLOT  OF  THE  'PROFESSOR." 

By  W.  B.  M.  FERGUSON.- 

The  district  attorney  took  ofif  his  pince-nez,  wiped  them 
absently  with  his  napkin,  and,  with  a  slow  smile,  pushed 
the  evening  paper  across  the  table  to  the  young,  aggres- 
sive-looking man  with  the  steel-gray  eyes. 

"I  see  they  haven't  cauglTt  your  friend  the  'professor' 
yet,"  he  observed  quietly. 

"I  waive  ownership.  Your  interests  were  vested  in  the 
gentleman  quite  as  much  as  mine,"  returned  his  vis-a-vis 
dryly. 

"Your  modesty  is  too,  much  of  a  virtue,  Baird.  As 
prosecuting  attorney  you  must  necessarily  arouse  a  greater 
afifection  in  the  hearts  of  lawbreakers  than  I,  who  sel- 
dom come  in  direct  contact  with  them.  My  afifection  is 
from^the  mass;  yours  from  the  unit.  Now  that  the  'pro- 
fessor' has  broken  prison,  you  had  better  forestall  any 
token  of  esteem  he  might  endeavor  t<j  bestow  upon  you." 

Baird  thoughtfully  rubbed  a  big  chin  with  a  bigger 
hand. 

"If  I  paid  attention  to  all  the  threats  of  every  crimina 
I  have  convicted,  I  would  have  been  bankrupt  Img  ago,- 
he  said  slowly.  "They  spit  venom,  but  a  *erm  in  pri^bi 
draws  their  fangs.  They  never^bite.  Besides,  I  thini 
they  understand  there  is  no  personality  in  my  dealing! 
with  them.  I  am  merely  the  pawn  of  the  government! 
Like  you— the  moving  spirit."  f-' 

"Always?"  said  the  district  attorney  quietly.  "Are  you 
always  a  mere  governmental  automaton  ?  I  rather  thought 
there  was  an  element  of  per.sonality  in  your  tenacious,  in-; 
vincible  prosecution  that  resulted  in  the  'professor'  as- 
cending the  river  for  twenty  years  plus  his  unfinished  sen- 
tence." 

Baird  with  hard  eyes  watched  the  smoke  from  his  ciga- 
rette as  it  streaked  in  a  sinuous  blue  streamer  down  the 
cafe  dining  room. 

"You  are  right,"  he  admitted  slowly.  "That  was  the 
hackneyed  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  There  was  per- 
sonality in  that  case.  If  I  had  had  my  way,  instead  of 
tv^^enty  years  'hard,'  the  professor  would  have  gone  tc 
the  chair." 

"For  manslaughter?  Impossible.  You  got  him  the 
limit  as  it  was.  But  for  you  it  would  have  been  ten  years, 
Viewed  from  a  professional  standpoint  I  nlay  say  yoi\i 
prosecution  was  a  masterpiece — and  it  earned  you  the 
hatred  of  our  most  brilliant  criminal." 

Baird's  eyes  narrowed  disagreeably. 

"It  would  disgrace  an  honest  man  to  have  anything 
but  his  hatred.  Though  he  has  had  such  a  successfu' 
criminal  career,  this  manslaughter  case  gave  me  the  firsi 
opportunity — the  opportunity  I  thirsted  after — of  facing 
him  in  the  dock.  I  waited  five  years  for  it.  The  interes' 
piled  high  in  the  interim." 

The  district  attorney  glanced  curiously  at  the  sharp' 
hard  face  of  his  lieutenant. 

"Baird,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "I  have  no  desire  to  in 
quire  into  your  private  affairs,  but  don't  you  think  tlii: 
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personal  animosity  of  yours  has  led  you — and  me — into, 
■perliaps,  committing  an  injustice?" 
"How?"  said  Baird  quietly. 

"Well,  you  know  I  wasn't  set  on  forcing  to  the  limit 
[he  prosecution  of  the  'professor.'  I  listened  to  your  per- 
suasions. I  gave  you  practically  free  rein  in  the  matter. 
|[  know  his  record  was  against  him,  but,  despite  it,  I  could 
jiot  help  feeling  that  for  the  nonce  he  was  innocent  of 
|;hat  charge — the  shooting  of  his  tool,  Longman.  I  know 
[|he  evidence  was  strong,  especially  that  of  the  stool  pigeon, 
IvVhitman.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  'professor'  is 
|oo  clever  and  diabolical  a  criminal  to  choose  a  pistol  as  a 
itepping-stone  to  immortality.  His  past  record  shows  that 
lie  plays  with  his  victim  and  ultimately  gives  him  a  hor- 
ibly  ingenious  death.  You  remember  the  case,  five  years 
jigo,  of  Captain  Smith,  of  the  secret  service- — the  time  he 

raught  the  'professor'  for  that  old  A         Bank  robbery 

|)f  thirty  years,  ago?" 

Baird  nodded  understandingly. 

"That  was  a  case,"  he  said  reflectively.  "After  coming 
hrough  so  much  it  Was  hard  on  Captain  Smith  that  his 
jinan  broke  prison  before  a  year  of  his  sentence  was 
erved." 

"Precisely  what  he  has  done  with  us  now,"  said  the 
tistrict  attorney,  tapping  the  paper.  "That  woman  they 
lall  the  'Queen  of  Sheba'  must  be  a  female  Mephistoph- 
jles.  She  engineered  both  escapes,  they  say.  They  are 
j  mighty  clever  pair,  and  as  dangerous  as  a  brace  of  cor- 
iered  rattlesnakes." 

{  "Worse,"  said  Baird  laconically.  "A  rattler  gives  warn- 
jig  before  it  strikes ;  the  'professor'  and  the  'Queen  of 
iheba'  after.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  our — or, 
father,  my — possibly  having  done  this  'professor',  an  in- 
ustice.  I  don't  put  him  on  reading  terms  with  the  word 
iustice.'  H  he  was  innocent  of  that  manslaughter  charge 
-which  I  sincerely  think  he  was — he  is  guilty  of  a  theu- 
jand  worse.    Anyway,  he  would  have  had  to  serve  out 

bat  unfinished  A  Bank  sentence.   When  he  is  caught 

igain,  he  will  serve  out  two  unfinished  sentences,  and  if  it 
|;  my  luck  to  have  a  hand  in  the  prosecution,  I'll  crush 
ijim ;"  and  Baird  clenched  his  big  hand  until  the  knuckles 
hewed  white  and  drawn. 

j  "I  am  afraid  you  won't  have  the  opportunity,"  said  the 
jistrict  attorney  dryly.  "They  are  by  far  the  cleverest 
poundrels  in  the  country.  With  their  marvelous  adapta- 
bility for  disguise,  they  are  practically  impregnable.  You 
jiust  remember  that  it  was  owing  entirely  to  chance  that 
lie  'professor'  was  caught  by  Captain  Smith,  and  also 
1  this  manslaughter  case.  The  woman  has  never  been 
'mght.  I  sincerely  trust  they  do  not  come  within  my 
irisdiction  again.  They  are  poor  pay." 
i  "They  will  be  rounded  up  yet,"  said  Baird  harshly. 
j|[t  is  only  a  case  of  giving  them  enough  rope.  It  hasn't 
;en  my  luck  to  run  across  the  vv^oman,  but  if  I  ever 

3  "    The  unfinished  sentence  Vv^as  the  epitome  of 

rim  vengeance. 

"So  she,  too,  is  down  on  your  personal-animosity 
ipoks?"  said  the  district  attorney. 
Baird  nodded. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  care  to  hear  the  rattle 
f  the  family  skeleton,  but  I  owe  it  to  you  and  myself 
I  explain  the  justice  of  my  animosity.   It  starts  from  the 

me  of  the  A         Bank  robbery,  thirty  years  ago.  You 

:member  it  was  a  two-million-dollar  theft?  You  are 
imiliar  with  the  details,  so  I  will  not  go  into  them, 
uffice,  the  cashier  of  the  bank  commtited  suicide  one  year 


after  the  robbery.  Well,  I  learned  from  Captain  Smith 
that  the  'professor'  boasted  to  him  how  the  woman,  the 
'Queen  of  Sheba,'  got  the  cashier  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  and  rob  the  bank.  Then  the  'professor,'  in  turn, 
robbed  him,  and,  under  threat  of  exposure  and  death,  com- 
pelled him  to  resume  his  position  in  the  bank.  You  re- 
member the  cashier  was  unsuspected,  the  robbery  being 
planned  to  represent  the  work  of  professionals." 

'Y''es,"  said  the  district  attorney,  "I  remember.  The 
whole  case  was  rehashed  five  years  ago,  when  the  'pro- 
fessor' was  convicted." 

"Well,"  said  Baird  slowly,  "you  also  may  remember 
that  the  name  of  that  cashier  was  Baird." 

The  district  attorney's  eyes  flickered.  Baird  was  look- 
ing grimly  at  his  cigarette. 

"Yes,"  he  continued  quietly ;  "that  cashier — that  scape- 
goat— happened  also  to  be  py  father.  He  sinned— and  he 
paid  bitterly  for  it.  My  mother  paid  for  it;  I  paid  for  it; 
if  I  live  I  will  see  that  the  real  culprits  pay  for  it.  So 
3^ou  see,  I  rather  think  there  was  a  little  personal  ani- 
mosity in  my  last  prosecution." 

There  was  silence.  Then  the  district  attorney  put  his 
hand  across  the  table.    His  grip  was  a  tonic. 

"Does  the  'professor'  know  you  are  the  son  of  the 
man  he  ruined  and  practically  murdered?"  he  asked  gently, 
after  a  minute's  meditation. 

Baird  shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders. 

"It  is  enough  that  I  know,"  he  said  bitterly. 

3}i  ^  ^  ^  5^ 

In  a  sour-smelling  back  room  of  a  dingy  saloon  in  the 
vicinity  of  Five  Points,  the  "hang-out"  of  the  "yakey 
yakes"  and  similar  fauna  of  the  lower  East  Side,  two 
men  were  seated  over  a  sloppy  table  and  a  flask  of  "Star" 
brandy.  The  atmosphere  was  thick  with  cheap  cigarette 
srnoke  and  unclean  verbiage.  Any  night  in  the  week  one 
could  see  the  same  picture  of  the  two  men,  the  brandy 
and  the  smoke,  and  hear  the  verbiage. 

The  men  were  generally  alone.  Stool  pigeons  are 
ostracized  by  the  criminal  East  Side — killed,  when  their 
information  to  the  police  results  in  a  conviction  and  their 
treachery  is  proven. 

The  ethics  of  Cherry  Hill  and  Five  Points  is :  gang 
against  gang,  and  all  against  the  law.  And  if  you  get 
"fixed,"  keep  it  to  yourself  until  you  can  square  the 
'Tixer."  Recognized  stool  pigeons  are  tolerated  so  long- 
as  they  inform  on  those  out  of  their  district  or,  some- 
times, on  the  rival  gang  of  whatever  particular  gang  they 
themselves  belong  to.  Any  promiscuous  informing  quickly 
results  in  an  autopsy. 

The  thickset  man  with  the  ox-blood  shirt  and  tight- 
hipped  trousers  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  elaborately 
probed  his  teeth  with  a  frayed  toothpick. 

"Scared?"  he  reiterated  contemptuously.  "Scared  of 
wot?"       "  _  _  ■ 

His  ferret-eyed  companion,  with  the  inquisitive  nose  and 
brittle  finger  nails,  eyed  the  dirty  ceiling  through  the  bot- 
tom of  his  glass. 

"Why,  dis  guy — dis  'perfessor.'  I  t'ought  he  wus 
goin'  to  square  youse  for  squealin'  th'  time  he  fixed  his 
pal,  Longman.  Dey  say  he's  a  guy  wot  keeps  his  woid. 
He's  broke  jail,  an'  I'd  beat  it  for  cover  if  I  was  youse." 

"Aw,  beat  it  nothin',"  said  the  ox-blood  shirt.  "I  kin 
hold  me  own.   I  got  th'  law  back  of  me  in  dis  deal,  see  ?" 

'"Sure,"  snuffled  his  companion  sarcastically.  "I  knows 
dis  here  law.  Dey  let  youse  take  all  th'  risks  by  gettin' 
evidence,  an'  den  when  de  guy  has  served  his  bit  an' 
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comes  lookin'  for  youse  wit'  a  gun,  an'  shoots  youse  full 
of  buttonholes  " 

"Aw,  croak,"  sneered  the  other.  "Don't  we  git  paid 
for  doin'  our  spiel?  Besides,  dis  ain't  no  ordinary  game. 
I'm  right  in  wit'  th'  prosecutin'  attorney." 

"He'll  t'row  you  down." 

"T'row  nuttin'.  Youse  ain't  so  wise  as  you  think, 
Mugsey.  Me  an'  him  are  pals  in  this.  He  can't  t'row 
me  down.  I  got  him  hunched." 

The  ferret  eyes  of  the  man  addressed  as  Mugsey  nar- 
rowed. 

"I  always  said  youse  was  a  clever  mut,  Jim,"  he  said 
softly.  "I  always  said  youse  was  too  good  to  travel  wit' 
this  push,  didn't  I  ?" 

The  other  swallowed  his  brandy  at  a  gulp.  His  eyes 
were  bright  with  strong  drink  and  egoism. 

"I  didn't  do  dirty  work  for  the  'professor'  not  to  get 
wise.  But  he  done  me  dirt,  an'  so  I  got  hunk  by  swearin' 
I  heard  him  say  he  was  goin'  to  fix  his  pal,  Longman, 
see?  I  got  hunk  an'  made  a  pile  of  money  on  th'  one 
deal."  * 

The  ferret  eyes  were  covetous. 

"You're  one  of  th'  slickest  guys  I  ever  seen,"  he  said, 
with  soft  admiration. 

"Slicker'n  youse  think,"  and  the  ox-blood  shirt  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  then  wiped  the 
hand  on  his  trousers.  He  took  a  long  drag  at  his  ciga- 
rette and  luxuriously  blew  the  inhale  into  his  companion's 
face.  '^^ 

The  ferret-eyed  man  blinked  and  absently  filled ,  the 
glasses.  ' 

"You  always  was  a  clever  mut,  Jim,"  he  reiterated, 
seemingly  iniable  to  comprehend  his  friend's  vast  intel- 
lectual capacity. 

"Sure,  sure,"  agreed  Jim,  regarding  the  ceiling  with 
bleared  eye,  a  trickle  of  brandy  threading  its  way  down 
his  scarred  chin.  "I  suppose  you  think  this  guy,  the 
'professor,'  really  did  do  for  Longman,  eh?" 

"Youse  swore  he  did,"  returned  his  companion  depre- 
catingly. 

Jim  brought  his  big  hand  down  on  the  table  with  a 
wavering  crash.  "Sure,  every  one  fought  so  except  me 
an'  the  'professor' — an'  th'  prosecutin'  attorney.  See,  it 
was  dis  way.  Me  an'  th'  prosecutin'  attorney  was  sore  on 
th'  'professor.'  The  old  man  had  broke  jail  an'  was  hiding 
here  in  Noo  York.  I  was  in  wit'  him  then.  I  was  waitin' 
my  chance  to  get  hunk.  It  come.  The  woman,  the  old 
man,  and  his  pal,  Longman,  were  livin'  together.  They 
was  disguised  and  tootin'  along  as  high  rollers.  Longman 
was  a  nutty  guy,  always  repentin'  of  his  sins,  an'  so  one 
day  he  gets  religion,  or  somethin',  an'  he  ups  an'  shoots 
himself  t'rough  th'  head,  see?  I  was  wise  that  th'  prose- 
cutin' attorney  was  'sor^  on  th'  'professor.'  It's  none  of 
your  business  why.  If  th'  'professor'  was  caught  fie 
would  only  have  to  serve  out  his  bit.  But  if  I  could  prove 
murder  against  him,  it  would  be  th'  chair  for  his.  So  I 
goes  to  th'  prosecutin'  attorney,  gives  away  th'  old  man's 
joint,  an'  then  for  so  many  plunks  I  takes  th'  stand  an' 
swears  I  heard  th'  'professor'  say  he  was  goin'  to  do  for 
his  pal,  Longman,  see?  But  de  jury  was  a  lot  of  stifiis, 
an'  th'  old  man  only  went  up  for  manslaughter  an'  th' 
bit  he  hadn't  served." 

"Chee !"  murmured  ferret  eyes  awedly.  "To  think  that 
th'  prosecutin'  gent  was  your  pal  in  doin'  th'  old  man  up ! 
Chee,  to  think  th'  old  man  broke  jail  an'  youse  had  all 
your  work  for  nuttin'!" 


"I  got  me  money,  didn't  I?"  growled  ox-blood  shirt. 
"Anyway,  I  knows  where  th'  old  man's  hidin'.  Right 
here  in  Noo  York.  I'm  goin'  to  blow  on  him  to  me  pal. 
That'll  be  some  more  for  mine." 

"Chee !"  said  ferret  eyes  enviously.  "How  do  youse 
get  so  wise  ?  There  ain't  a  cop  in  th'  States  knows  where 
he  is." 

"Aw,  copsf  said  Jim  scathingly.  "A  bum  raft  of 
stufifed  cherubs.  They  couldn't  find  an  elephant  if  it  was 
sleepin'  on  their  stomachs.  I  knows  all  th'  old  man's 
joints.  He's  pretty  foxy  at  changin'  his  mug,  but  he 
can't  fool  me.  To-day  I  found  where  he's  hidin' — in  a  big, 
old  house  at  a  Hundred  an'  Forty-fift'  Street  an'  Broad- 
way. Him  an'  th'  woman  are  lyin'  low.  Of  course 
they're  disguised,  but  you  can't  fool  Jim  Whitman.  No, 
not  a  little  bit ;"  and  he  drained  the  glass  his  companion 
had  been  endeavoring  to  keep  filled. 

"This  'perfessor'  must  have  money,"  mused  ferret 
eyes. 

"Sure,"  agreed  the  second  stool  pigeon.  "I  someways 
wish  he  hadn't  done  me  dirt,  for  I  made  big  money  wit" 
him.  But  youse  can't  use  Jim  Whitman  for  a  floor  cloth 
more'n  onct." 

"You  seem  to  be  makin'  pretty  good  out  of  him  as  it 
is,"  said  ferret  eyes,  with  covetous  sarcasm. 

Both  men  relapsed  into  silence.  Ferret  eyes  was 
thoughtful,  ox-blood  shirt  moody.  Then  the  lights  in  the 
front  room  disappeared  for  the  night. 


The  prosecuting  attorney  swung  round  in  his  revolving 
chair  and  faced  the  farce  in  bright  red  with  the  flagrantly 
youthful  complexion. 

"So  you  are  the  lady  who  has  persisted  in  interviewing 
me?"  he  said  sharply.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  can 
give  you  five  miniites.   What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam?" 

The  woman  waved  a  deprecating  hand. 

"There,  none  of  yg.ur  stump  speeches.  You  don't  know 
\vho  I  am.    I'm  Jim  Whitman's  wife." 

"I  am  honored,  madam,"  said  Baird,  unmoved. 

"You  don't  look  it,"  said  the  woman  coolly,  taking  a 
seat.  "I  thought  I  would  drop  in  and  talk  business  with 
you.  I  know  all  about  your  plan,rto  catch  the  'professor' 
to-night.  Jim  is  stool  pigeon  for  you,  ain't  he?  Yes, 
and  you  were  all  going  up  to  the  house  to-night  to  arrest 
the  'professor.'  Of  course  you  was.  Well,  wliat  will 
it  be  worth  to  me  if  I  acquaint  you  with  a  little  game 
that's  going  on  in  the  inside,  eh  ?'' 

"Madam,  this  office  doesn't  bribe,"  said  Baird  coldly. 

"Don't,  eh?  Well,  ain't  that  a  shame?  Seems  as  if 
you  can  have  men  stool  pigeons  all  right  enough.  So  you 
won't  talk  business?  Not  if  I  told  you  you  were  going 
to  walk  into  a  trap  to-night,  eh?" 

Baird's  hands  clenched.  The  woman  watched  him  nar- 
rowly. 

"You're  a  gentleman,  Mr.,  Baird.  I  know  you'll  treat 
us  white,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  murder  done.  I'll  tell 
you  that  Jim  has  turned  on  yoa — sold  you  out  to  "the 
'professor,'  his  old  employer.  He  got  all  he  could, out 
of  you,  and  now  he's  working  in  again  with  the  old  man. 
It's  Jim's  way.  The  'professor'  forgave  Jim's  treachefy 
to  him,  the  price  being  Jim's  treachery  to  yoii.  And, 
of  course,  Jim  will  get  a  big  price  for  it.  The  old  man, 
hates  you.  You'll  go  to  your  death  to-night,  Mr.  Baird, 
if  you  follow  out  the  plans  you  agreed  on  with  Jim." 

"Indeed !"  said  Baird  harshly.    "And  what  proof  have 
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I  that  you  are  telling-  the  truth  ?  And  how  did  you  know 
all  this?" 

'■Tve  got  ears,  haven't  I?  I  have  an  apartment  round 
on  Forty-sixth  Street,  and  the  whole  thing  was  planned 
there.  The  'professor'  was  down  last  night.  Seems  he 
can  go  anywhere  with  his  disguises.  Well,  I  didn't  want 
Jim  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  old  man;  he's  dan- 
gerous. But  Jim  did.  Seems  the  'professor'  hypnotizes 
liim  or  something.  I  fell  out  with  Jim.  As  for  proof, 
you'll  see  that  Jim  won't  show  up  here  to-day  as  agreed, 
but  at  four  o'clock  you'll  get  a  wire  from  him  saying 
tliat  the  'professor'  has  skipped  out  to  Chicago,  and  that 
he.  Jim,  has  broken  his  leg,  or  some  game  like  that.  He'll 
ask  you  to  come  and  see  him  to-night  at  the  Forty-sixth 
Street  flat,  and  he'll  put  you  wise  where  the  'professor' 
intends  hiding.  Of  course,  not  expecting  anything,  you'll 
come  along.  Then  the  'professor'  will — — "  The  woman 
drew  her  hand  across  her  tliroat  suggestively. 
:  "Why  do  you  come  and  inform  against  your  husband?" 
asked  Baird  quietly. 

The  vvon.ian  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"1  hate  the  'professor.'  He  has  always  got  Jim  in  trou- 
ble. It's  the  only  way  1  can  stop  Jim's  making  a  fool  of 
himself.  lie  don't  seem  to  realize  that  he's  being  made 
a  party  to  a  murder.  But  Jim's  gone  on  money.  I  thought 
iif  I  could  get  out  of  you  what  he  expects  to  get  out  of 
,the  'professor,'  why,  he  would  be  satisfied.  I  don't  want 
jyou  to  hurt  Jim,  though."' 

"I  must  have  proof  of  your  integrity  before  I  can 
'lake  any  steps  in  the  matter,"  said  Baird. 
I    "All  right,  it's  your  ftmeral,  not  mine,"  said  the  woman, 
jrising,  and  walking  to  the  door. 

1  "Just  a  minute,"  said  Baird  sharply.  The  woman 
jllurned. 

:  "Where  arc  Whitman  and  the  'professor'  now?"  he 
asked  quietly. 

;  "Fni  not  a,  mind  reader.    All  I  know  is  that  the  old 
man  is  to  be  at  the  apartment  in  Forty-sixth  Street  at 
nine  to-night." 
I   "And  your  husband  ?" 

"He  won't  have  an  actual  hand  in  the  murder.  He'll 
be  at  the  uptown  house  all  night — the  'professor's'  house." 
'  "A'^ery  good/'  said  Baird,  and  his  tone  was  incisive. 
f'Now,  if  the  wire  you  spoke  of  comes  at  four  o'clock  this 
evening,  I  will  go  in  person  to  the  uptown  house  and  find 
but  if  you  are  telling  the  truth,  li  you  are,  I  w-ill  force 
jWhitman  to  accompany  me  downtown.  Then  with  the 
jproper  authority  and  force  FU  take  him  to  the  Forty- 
l^ixth  Street  flat,  and  when  I  get  the  two  conspirators 
together,  Fll  arrest  them  both.  To  prevent  you  from 
giving  your  husband  any  warning,  I  must  detain  you 
pvernight.  Don't  open  that  door !  I  have  only  to  press 
:his  button  and  the  outer  office  is  barred  against  you." 
Ij  The  woman's  hand  dropped  from  the  door  handle. 
,  "You  can't  detain  me,"  she  cried  contemptuously. 
You've  no  warrant — no  charge." 

"I  beg  to  differ,"  said  Baird  ironically.  "Anybody  can 
lave  any  one  arrested  on  any  charge.  I  have  only  to 
:harge  you  with  disorderly  conduct,  blackmail,  anything, 
ind  you  will  be  detained  until  the  charge  is"  proven — or 
lisproven.  That  is  all  I  want.  A  word  to  the  chief  of 
)olice,  and  " 

"And  this  is  my  reward  for  warning  you?"  said  the 
ivoman  slowly. 

^.aird  eyed  her  meditatively,  chin  to  hand. 
"When  I  am -after  big  game  I  take  no  chances,"  he 


said  quietly.  "I  must  detain  you  overnight.  You  will' 
not  be  inconvenienced  or  compromised  in  any  way.  You 
will  stop  at  a  downtown  hotel — and  two  detectives  will 
keep  their  eyes  on  you." 

The  woman  started  to  speak,  her  eyes  blazing,  but 
Baird  raised  his  big  hand. 

"Will  you  consent  quietly,  or  must  I  phone  for  a  patrol 
wagon?"  he  asked  grimly. 

The  woman  surveyed  him,  calm  and  contemptuous. 

"I  v\^ill  go  quietly,"  she  said. 

******* 

At  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Broathvny 
there  stands  a^reat,  old-fashioned,  red  brick  house,  rear- 
ing itself  aloft  like  some  grim  veteran  of  the  Old  (iuard, 
in  the  half  acre  of  ground  encompassing  it.  At  present 
it  is  used  as  a  quarantine  station  for  the  Hebrew  Juvenile 
Orphan  Asylum,  but  several  years  ago  it  was  to  let  to 
any  desirable,  wealthy  tenant  who  wished  seclusion  and 
old-fashioned  comfort.  To  this  day  the  block  in  which 
the  house  stands  is  known  as  "Dead  Man's  Corner." 
And  the  following  incident  baptized  it: 

There  were  three  occupants  of  the  big  library  on  the 
ground  floor  rear  of  the  old  red  house.  A  huge  base 
burner  in  the  center  of  tfie  room  glowed  like  the  eye  of 
Cyclops.  A  February  wind  howled  against  the  long, 
narrow  windows.  A  lamp  accentuated  the  gloomy  shadows 
on  the  walls.*  A  Dresden  china  clock  on  the  finely  carved 
marble  mantelpiece  musically  chimed  the  hour  of  eight. 

Two  of  the  men  were  lying  side  by  side  on  the  floor, 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  viciously  gagged.  Both  were 
big  men.  One.  had  an  ox-blood  shirt  and  tight-hipped' 
trousers.  Over  his  left  eye  there  was  a  huge,  contused 
wound,  on  which  the  blood  had  dried  black  and  hard. 
The  other  man  had  large,  well-shaped  hands,  and  an 
aggressive  chin.  His  face  was,  splotched  with  blood,  but 
his  steel-gray  eyes  snapped  venomously.  Those  gray  eyes 
^vere  boring  into  the  face  of  a  smooth-shaven,  delicately 
featured,  gray-haired  gentleman,  who  was  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette and  staring  meditatively  into  the  glowing  bowels 
of  th^  base  burner.  This  gentleman  was  known  to  the 
police  of  two  continents  as  the  "professor." 

The  "professor's"  abstracted  gaze  was  drawn  by  the 
condensed  glare  of  the  steely  gray  eyes  on  the  floor. 

"Ah,"  he  said  courteously,  "I  see  you  have  regained 
consciousness,  Mr.  'Baird.  I  regret  exceedingly  having 
had  to  resort  to  the  services  of  a  blackjack.  Hov/ever, 
thanks  to  your  cleverness,  my  usual  methods  had  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned.  If  you  had  not  detained  my  col- 
league, we  could  have  prepared  a  more  fitting  welcome 
for  you.  I  trust  you  will  overlook  my  impromptu  hospi- 
tality. You  see,  you  were  expected,  so,  as  a  host  should, 
I  left  the  hall  door  open ;  you  stepped  in,  I  stepped  out, 
and — well,  I  hardly  think  that  blood  on  your  face  im- 
proves your  appearance.  Does  it?"  he  finished  solici- 
tously, his  head  on  one  side. 

Baird's  eyes  were  the  incarnation  of  baffled  venom. 
The  "professor's"  voice  was  soft  and  meditative  when 
next  he  spoke. 

"This  fortuitous  meeting  of  ours  appears  to  be  a  very 
hashed-up  affair,  Mr.  Baird.  It  presents  many  curious  de- 
tails. I  admit  I  made  a  serious  error.  I  underrated  your 
ability.  You  are  the  first  representative  of  the  law  to 
trap  my  estimable  confrere,  the  'Queen  of  Sheba.'  Permit 
me — congratulations." 

A  flame  of  unholy  joy  flashed  in  Baird's  eyes.  Flis 
caution  had  been  justified !    By  dumb  luck  he  had  fast 
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in  the  toils  the  most  dangerous  woman  in  the  country. 
And  what  had  been  simply  the  result  of  a  naturally  sus- 
picious nature  the  "professor"  attributed  to  unusual  pene- 
tration and  cleverness.    Well,  let  him  think  so. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  "professor"  moodily,  "I  admire 
your  cleverness.  I  presume  you  got  that  wire  regarding 
Mr.  Whitman's  broken  leg,  et  cetera?  And  so  you  saw 
through  the  trap  laid  for  you,  but  came,  nevertheless, 
thinking  to  take  me  single-handed?  A  very  unwise  pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  Baird.  You  see,  we  had  decoyed  J\Ir. 
Whitman  here  this  morning.  His  being  my  cherished 
guest  involves  that  little  saw  concerning  honor  among 
thieves.  Our  old  saws  need  sharpening.  Mr.  Whitman 
was  a  stool  pigeon  of  yours,  T  believe.  If  you  notice, 
I  use  the  past  tense,  for  Mr.  Whitman  will  cease  to  be 
anything  very  shortly.  But  to  resume ;  well,  Mr.  Whit- 
man's tongue  has  a  deplorable  penchant  for  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity. Last  night,,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
he  made  several  admissions  to  a  fellow  stool  pigeon.  That 
stood  pigeon  happened  to  possess  a  commercial  instinct, 
Ergo,  he  came  to  me.  I  got  considerable  information; 
he  got  considerable  money." 

Here  the  ox-blood  shirt  writhed  and  twisted  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  fury. 

"My  old  friend  Mr.  Whitman  evinces  considerable  in- 
terest in  his  friend's  commercial  genius,"  purred  the  "pro- 
fessor."' Then  his  face  was  sponged  over,  and  a  look  of 
malevolent  hatred  was  born. 

"Mr.  Baird,'"  he  said  softly,  "among  the  many  admis- 
sions of  Mr.  Whitman  he  said  that  you  were  aware  from 
the  start  that  I  was  innocent  of  that  manslaughter  charge ; 
that  you  know  Longman  committed  suicide.  In  short, 
Air.  Baird,  you  deliberately  prostituted  your  office  for  the 
sake  of  a  personal  revenge,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  a  common  thief  to  commit  perjury  and  foist  a  mur- 
der charge  upon  me.  A  most  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
father,"  he  sneered. 

The  veins  in  Baird's  hands  stood  out  with  sudden  fury. 
He  endeavored  to  raise  his  head,  but  it  fell  back.  His 
tongue,  fastening  with  the  pent-up  venom  of  his  and  his 
father's  wrongs,  was  powerless  to  voice  them. 

"I  knew  you  were  the  son  of  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,"  pursued  the  "professor"  igrimly.  "That'  was  why 
I  knew  there  was  personal  animosity  in  your  prosecution 
of  me.  That  was  why  I  promised  to  kill  you  when  an  in- 
dulgent Providence  afforded  me  the  opportunity.  That 
opportunity  has  come." 

Baird's  eyes  were  hard  and  cold.  He  knew  that  he 
was  face  to  face  with  death.  There  was  no  shirking, 
no  temporizing,  no  hope ;  but,  true  to  his  grim,  merciless 
nature,  he  met  his  fate  unflinchingly.  After  all,  the 
world  must  shake  hands  with  death  some  day. 

The  clock  ticked,  and  the  "professor"  smoked  in  moody 
silence. 

"A  horribly  cold  night,"  he  murmured  conversationally. 
"It  would  help  you  gentlemen  materially  if  you  could 
take  some  of  this  weather  with  you  to  the  next  world." 

Putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  produced  a  long 
sheath  knife,  which  he  contemplated  meditatively,  head  on 
one  sick.  Then,  removing  the  gleaming  blade  from  its 
covering,  he  tested  its  edge  with  a  delicate  thumb. 

"Sharper  than  a  woman's  tongue,  my  friends,"  he  ob- 
served agreeably.  "It  leaves  no  sting  behind,  though ;" 
and  he  balanced  it  calculatingly  in  his  hand.  Finally,  with 
a  sigh,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  stooped  over  the  prose- 
cuting attorney. 


Baird  never  wavered  as  he  beheld  the  cold,  malignant 
eyes  poised  above  him.  He  gritted  his  teeth,  and  waited. 
He  wondered  vaguely  where  the  knife  wouJd  strike, 
and  v/hat  exactly  would  its  touch  be  like.  Would  its  death 
kiss  be  long  and  lingering,  or  quick  and  passionate  ?  Tin. 
answer  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  "professor'' 
merely  severed  the  cords  that' had  bitten  into  Baird's  face, 
then  deftly  removed  his  gag. 

"I  may  suggest  that  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  make 
any  outcry,"'  he  said.  "We  have  no  neighbors,  and  be- 
sides "    He  fingered  the  knife  suggestively.  "Now, 

Mr.  Baird,"  he  added  sharply,  "I  am  going  to  give  you  c- 
chance  for  your  life — not  because  I  want  to,  but  becaust 
I  must." 

"Keep  it,"  snarled  Baird. 

"The  terms  are  these,"  continued «. the  "professor," 
unmoved :  "You  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  yoi 
will  not  divulge  the  identity  of  my  confederate,  whom  yoi 
have  trapped.  Give  me  forty-eight  hours'  start,  and  se 
my  confederate  at  liberty  to-night,  giving  her  the  sauK 
start  as  myself." 

"No,"  said  Baird  quietly. 

"You  won't?" 

"No!"  reiterated  the  prosecuting  attorney  furiously,  hi 
face  distorted  with  passion.  "Carry  out  your  curseci 
deal !  I've  got  one  of  you  fast  in  the  trap  at  last,  and  slu' 
doesn't  break  out  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  am  not  you 
employee;  I'm  the  United  States  government's;  and  yoj 
couldn't  bribe  me  with  every  fiber  of  your  putrid  soul!' 

A  vicious  sneer  dragged  at  the  "professor's"  moutll 
"I  gave  you  the  chance  for  the  woman's  sake,"  he  saii 
quietly.    "I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did.    We  have  to  pa; 
the  price  of  woman's  love,  in  one  fqrm  or  another,  and 
was  willing.'" 

Suddenly  another  voice  was  heard  in  the  room ;  a  voic 
other  than  the  "professor's"  high,  snarling  falsetto.  Tlii 
one  was  hoarse  and  pleading.  The  "professor"  turned  i 
a  flash,  his  knife  poised;  then  his  arm  fell  slowly  to  hi 
side.  The  voice  was  Whitman's,  one  arm  free,  the  ga 
removed. 

Through  six  long  hours  of  patient  effort,  unwearyin 
endeavor,  the  stool  pigeon  had  worked  at  his  bonds.  Aj 
parently  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  freeing  his  flay^ 
wrist  from  the  cord  that  had  bitten  deeply  into  the  fleSl 
In  reality,  he  had  accomplished  more  than  that.  Feii! 
hatred,  desperation,  fidelity  to  his  rough  code  of  hone 
had  spurred  him  on.  Now  he  lay,  to  all  appearances, 
helpless  victim,  one  hand  free,  it  is  true,  but  the  othe 
together  with  his  feet,  securely  pinioned.  So  the  "pre 
fessor"  smiled  sardonically.  There  was  nothing  to  fea 
What  could  the  stool  pigeon  hope  to  accomplish — if  sue 
a  desperate  thought  had  entered  his  mind,  fettered  an 
cramped  as  he  was — against  an  active,  implacable,  arme 
enemy  ? 

But,  known  only  to  himself.  Whitman  had  accomplishe 
a  good  deal  in  those  six  strenuous  hours — accomplishe 
everything.  The  ropes  appeared  still  to  bind  him — ^bt 
only  appeared.  For  the  past  five  minutes  he  had  bet 
a  free  man,  a  dangerous  man,  lying  quietly,  grimly ;  slow 
regaining  circulation  and  flexibility.  That  accomplished^ 
well,  he  had  always  been  a  gambler.  Rather  than  wait  ii 
the  certaiti  death  he  knew  would  be  meted  out  to  him,  1 
would  stake  all  upon  a  single  throw.  He  would  throttj 
this  fiend,  this  former  employer;  throttle  him  with  h 
bare  hands,  unaided.  ■ 

In  imagination  he  felt  the  quivering  flesh  in  the  clui 
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of  his  ravenous  fingers.  He  felt  it  and  gloated.  But  be- 
fore such  a  desire  could  be  consummated,  there  was  his 
code  of  honor  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  had  to  "square" 
himself  with  the  prosecuting  attorney,  his  employer — if  he 
could.  It  was  true  that  he  had  brought  him  to  such  a 
crisis,  but  it  was  not  premeditated,  not  willful.  With 
parched  tongue  and  swollen  lips  now  he  turned  toward 
the  prostrate  figure  of  Baird. 

,  "I'm  sorry  1  got  youse  into  this,"  he  began  hoarsely. 
"I'm  sorry  I  lied  to  that  whelp  last  Jght.  I  was  boozed, 
an'  when  he  begun  pumpin'  me,  I  thought  I'd  string  him 
along  wit'  a  ghost  story  'bout  ypuse  knowin'  I  was  lyin' 

when  I  took  th'  stand  agin'  this  "   And  here  he  upset 

a  long  seething  caldron  of  selected  blasphemy  and  East 
Side  characterization  against  the  "professor." 

His  "squaring"  over  and  done  with,  Whitman  prepared 
himself  for  the  last  throw  that  meant  life  or  death ;  life 
or  death  for  both  him  and  Baird. 

"So  you  worked  all  those  hours  simply  to  get  your 
mouth  free — free  so  that  it  could  tell  more  of  your  never- 
ending  lies.  I  hardly  think  the  means  were  worth  the 
end,"  sneered  the  "professor."  "However,  your  audience 
will  be  augmented  to  a  considerable  extent  very  shortly. 
Give  his  satanic  majesty  my  regards." 

He  turned  to  Baird,  evidently  for  a  farewell  gibe. 
That  love  for  playing  with  his  victims  cost  him  dear.  His 
back  had  hardly  turned  when  Whitman  rose,  with  the 
stealth  of  the  panther,  to  his  feet. 

"A  long  and  pleasant  farewell  to  you,  Mr.  Baird  " 

The  "professor's"  parting  gibe  trailed  away,  and  ended 
in  a  sobbing  choke.  Suddenly,  in  a  twinkling,  the  stool 
pigeon,  with  a  snarling  oath,  had  rushed  upon  him. 

The  "professor,"  taken  by  surprise  at  the  wholly  un- 
expected attack,  for  a  moment  gave  ground  before  his 
jburly  antagonist ;  then,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  he  writhed 
and  twisted,  his  slim  body  flexible  as  steel.  He  swung  his 
arm  clear,  and  the  long  knife  got  home,  a  darker  red, 
slowly  widening  on  the  ox-blood  shirt,  tallying  its  score. 
With  a  snarl.  Whitman  clenched  his  big  fist  and  crashed 
it  against  his  adversary's  jaw. 

"That's  right,  smash  him !"  roared  Baird  furiously. 

A  thin  Streamer  of  blood  came  flecking  down  the 
"professor's"  face.  His  eyes,  starting  from  the  pressure 
of  his  antagonist's  implacable  fingers,  were  aflame  with 
demoniacal  fury. 

Again  Whitman  swung  his  big  fist  with  all  his  strength. 
But  with  a  sudden,  frantic  twist  his  enemy  dodged  the 
blow;  then,  jerking  backward,  managed  to  free  his  throat 
from  the  death  grip.  Before  the  stool  pigeon  could  re- 
jcover  his  balance,  the  smaller  man,  with  a  savage  spring, 
was  inside  his  guard,  upon  him.  The  long  knife  was 
buriedT  twice  in-  rapid  succession,  and  Whitman,  with  a 
strangled  sob,  dropped  slowly  to  one  knee,  then  crashed 
backward  to  the  floor. 

The  "professor,"  the  incarnation  of  a  demon,  his  mouth 
drawn  taut  across  his  white,  blood-smeared  face,  turned 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

!    "  'Smash  him,  eh?'  "  he  cackled.    "Well,  we'll  see  how 


There  came  a  crash  of  glass  from  the  rear  window, 
and,  simultaneously,  a  voice  like  a  whiplash  shouted : 

"Hands  up,  'professor/  or  I'll  drill  you  through  the 
lungs !" 

The  "professor's"  eyes,  red  with  venom,  darted  to  the 
police  captain's  cap,  the  extended  arm,  the  threatening 
blue  snout  of  the  revolver  that  had  suddenly  appeared  in 


the  blackness  of  the  shattered  window.  For  a  moment  he' 
stood  transfixed ;  then,  like  a  tiger  about  to  be  deprived 
of  its  prey,  he  made  a  lunge  at  the  helpless  figure  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney. 

As  the  knife  was  about  to  descend,  there  came  a  thin 
vomit  of  flame  from  the  shattered  window,  and  the  "pro- 
fessor" went  over  in  a  tumbled  heap,  a  bullet  through  him. 
Then  the  hall  door  came  down  with  a  crash,  the  window 
was  flung  up,  and  a  flood  of  bluecoats  swamped  the 
room. 

At  Baird's  half-hysterical  command,  bluecoats,  who 
ordinarily  would  have  spurned  him  as  a  thing  of  con- 
tempt, bent  over  the  body  of  Jim  Whitman  and  strove 
desperately  to  revive  him.  But  their  eflforts  were  futile. 
The  stool  pigeon  had  staked  his  last  throw. 

******* 

And  in  the  back  room  of  a  dingy  saloon  in  Five  Points 
— a  room  filled  with  cheap  cigarette  smoke  and  unclean 
verbiage — another  stool  pigeon,  ferret-eyed,  brittle-nailed, 
was  sitting  at  a  sloppy  table  with  a  bottle  of  "Star"  brandy. 
And  he  was  gloating  over  the  money  he  had  made  by 
sejling  a  companion's  life  to  a  criminal  now  in  the  hospi- 
tal awaiting  transportation  to  Sing  Sing — gloating  over 
the  money  he  had  received  for  betraying  that  same  crim- 
inal's hiding  place  to  an  ambitious  police  captain.  It  is 
a  minor  feather  in  his  cap  that  his  financial  cupidity 
was  the  means  of  saving  a  prosecuting  attorney's  life, 
even  as  it  had  been  the  means  of  jeopardizing  it. 

« 

 ♦  >  iCM  ♦  

MILITARY  ETIQUETTE. 

An  excellent  story  is  told  of  Lord  Herbert  Kitclicncr 
and  a  certain  trooper  who  volunteered  in  a  gilt-edged 
Yeomanry  regiment  during  the  South  African  War. 

The  young  man,  scion  of  a  noble  house,  happened  to  be 
one  of  Lord  Kitchener's  orderlies  on  a  certain  day, 
and  during  a  council  of  war  he  was  sent  for  to  take  a 
message.  The  youthful  aristocrat  strolled  into  the  apart- 
ment where  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  staff  were  discussing 
the  plan  of  campaign. 

'You  wanted  me.  Kitchener?"  he  inquired  languidly. 

The  stafif,  hard-beaten  soldiers  all  of  them,  almost 
fainted.  Signs  of  displeasure  appeared  on  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's face.  Suddenly  they  were  replaced  by  a  pleasant 
smile. 

"Oh,  don't  say  'Kitchener,'  "  he  demurred,  in  dulcet 
tones,  "it  sounds  so  formal.    Call  me  Herbert !" 


WONDERFUL  HENS. 

An  American  gentleman,  spending  his  holidays  in 
County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  fell  into  conversation  with 
Pat,  who  was  feeding  his  hens. 

"I  guess,  Pat,  you  haven't  as  good  hens  here  as  we 
have  in  the  States." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Pat, 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  Yankee,  "about  a  hen  my  mother 
had.  She  went  out  one  day  and  ate  a  feed  of  corn,  and 
returned  and  laid  twelve  eggs.  She  went  out  the  next 
day  and  ate  a  feed  of  corn,  and  laid  twelve  more  eggs. 
She  went  out  on  the  third  day,  and  returned  and  laid 
twelve  more  eggs.  She  went  out  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
hatched  seventy-two  chicks  out  of  thirty-six  eggs.  Now 
that  is  the  kind  of  hen  we  have  in  the  States." 

"Well,"  said  Pat,  "I'll  tell  you  about  a  half-blind  hen 
my  mother  had.  She  ate  a  feed  of  sawdust  thinking  it  v.'as 
oatmeal.    She  went  to  her  nest  and  laid  a  plank  twelve 
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feet  long.  She  ate  more  sawdust  the  next  day,  and  again 
laid  a  plank  twelve  feet  long.  Again  on  the  third  day  she 
ate  more  sawdust,  and  laid  another  twelve-foot  plank. 
She  sat  on  the  three  planks,  and  hatched  three  kitchen 
chairs,  a  sofa,,  one  table,  arid  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers. 
Now,"  said  Pat,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "that  is  the  kind 
of  hen  we  have  in  Roscommon." 


The  Man  With  the  Thumb. 

By  GEORGE  PARSONS  BRADFORD. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Dick  Tarrion,  a  young  man  out  of  employment,  while  looking 
over  the  want  columns  of  a  newspaper,  is  accosted  by  a  man  whom 
he  knows  only  as  a  frequenter  of  the  cheap  restaurant  where 
Dick  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  breakfasts,  and  whom 
Dick  has  named  "Gray  Eyes."  The  man  calls  Dick's  attention 
to  an  advertisement  for  a  close-mouthed  gentleman,  willing  to 
travel,  cool,  and  having  had  no  experience  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. Dick  applies  for  the  position  by  letter,  and  is  directed  to 
call  up  "Twenty-o-ten,  Chelsea"  on  the  telephone.  As  he  does  so 
he  overhears  a  conversation  on  the  wire.  One  speaker  says  that 
he  will  make  Richard  Tarrion  wish  he  had  never  been  born. 
Dick  is  engaged  over  the  telephone,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and 
is  directed  to  report  to  Mr.  Horton,  president  of  the  Mortimer 
Trust  Company,  who  tells  him  that  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks 
he  will  receive  a  ciieck  for  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  services. 
He  is  supplied  with  a"  railway  ticket  to  Cincinnati  and  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  currency,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  to  per- 
•  form  remains  a  mystery.  He  is  told,  however,  that  when  his 
train  reaches  Altoona,  at  night,  further  instructions  will  be  given 
in  a  letter  which  will  be  placed  in  his  sleeping  berth  by  a  man 
named  Michaels.  He  is  also  requested  to  change  his  name  from 
Tarrion  to  Trent.  When  the  train  reaches  Altoona,  he  sees  that 
Michaels  is  none  other  than  "Gray  Eyes."  The  letter  given  to 
him  reveals  the  fact  that  Michaels  was  a  coUegemate  of  Dick's. 
It  also  directs  Dick  to  go  to  a  little  village  named  Roan's,  at  the 
foot  of  Roan  Mountain,  in  Kentucky,  and  there  get  the  thumb 
print  of  a  man  whose  photograph  is  inclosed  in  the  letter.  Dick 
discovers  on  the  train  a  man  who  was  shadowing  him  before  he 
left  New  York,  but  he  soon  disappears.  Later,  on  another  train, 
Dick  hurls  from  the  train  and  over  a  bridge  a  pretended  commer- 
cial traveler  who  tries  to  get  from  him  the  letter  he  received  from 
Michaels.  Riding  on  horseback  to  Roan's,  Dick  passes  a  power- 
fully built  young  man  who  is  talking  with  a  pretty  girl.  Later 
he  finds  this  man  being  shot  at  by  three  mountaineers.  Dick 
opens  fire  on  the  three,  who  make  off.  The  young  fellow  ex- 
plains he  is  Lang  McComb,  and  that  his  assailants  are  Wades, 
with  whom  the  McCombs  have  long  been  engaged  in  a  feud. 
Dick,  arriving  at  Roan's,  becomes  friendly  with  a  storekeeper 
named  Quake.  Quake  warns  him  that  the  Wades  will  attack  him. 
He  learns  that  Ed  Wade  is  engaged  to  Bess  Roan,  the  beautiful 
girl  to  whom  he  saw  Lang  McComb  talking  at  the  roadside,  and 
that  Bess  really  is  in  love  with  Lang.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Major  Roan,  who  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  powerful 
European  family.  Bess  comes  to  Quake's  to  warn  Dick  that  Ed 
Wade  is  on  his  way  to  kill  him.  Lang  appears  and,  with  Quake 
and  Dick,  opens  fire  on  the  Wades.  Lang  and  Dick  get  to  their 
horses  and  make  off.  Lang's  horse  breaks  a  leg,  and  Dick  insists 
that  Lang  ride  behind  him.  A  rifle  cracks  behind  them  and  the 
horse  plunges  madly. 

CHAPTER  /XI. 

BACK    TO  BACK. 

Lang  gritted  his  teeth  as  he  hopped  along  on  one  leg, 
trying  to  get  a  purchase  by  which  to  swing  himself  up. 

"Drat  the  beast !'!  he  cried ;  adding:   "That  was  a  shore 
close  shave,  stranger.    I  felt  the  wind  o'  hit  'tween  me 
and  the  hawss." 
 " 

What  it  was  I  began  to  say  I  don't  know.  Something 
gave  me  pause  and  made  me  gasp  suddenly — something 
that  seemed  to  enter  beneath  my  right  shoulder  blade  and 


dart  with  lightninglike  swiftness  up  toward  my  coUai 
bone — something  that  was  like  the  blade  of  a  white-hoi 
knife,  slipped  smoothly  into  my  flesh,  burning — an  agoniz- 
ing pain. 

I  sighed — I  remembered  hearing  the  sound  distinctly 
as  of  some  one  at  a  distance — and  seemed  to  fall  for- 
ward for  a  long  time,  ever  down,  down,  down  into"  ai 
black  void  that  presently  was  no  longer  black,  but  fillec 
with  writhing,  seething  flame  that  lapped  and  coiled  al 
my  slow-descending  form.  ^ 

And  eventually  I  found  that  I  was  holding  myself  in 
the  saddle  by  a  hand  that  gripped  the  pommel  until  ii 
hurt,  while  the  other  hand,  still  holding  the  reins,  wat 
clutching  at  my  throat. 

We  were  moving.  I  comprehended  in  some  way  thai 
Lang  had  succeeded  at  last  in  climbing  up '  behind  me 
and  now,  by  some  marvel  of  horsemanship,  was  seatec 
with  his  back  to  me,  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail.  My  feet 
I  fotmd,  were  beating  madly  on  the  beast's  ribs,  whicf 
distracted  him  and  made  him  move  forward  at  a  haltin| 
gallop — the  best  pace  he  could  muster  under  the  double 
load. 

The  sweet,  fragrant  coolness  of  the  night  air  was  lik( 
a  soft  caress  upon  my  brow;  and  this,  I  conceive,  wai 
what  had  brought  me  out  of  my  pain-racked  stupor. 

I  could  not  move  without  agony.    My  position,  as 
found  it,  I  managed  to  hold  with  some  difficulty. 

There  was  sound  behind  us — sounds  of  men  shout- 
ing, and  flying  reports  of  rifles ;  and  now  and  again  Lan| 
would  clutch  at  my  side  for  support,  raise  his  arm,  anc 
his  revolver  would  speak. 

After  some  time  I  made  out  that  he  was  calling  tc 
me— had  been  for  goodness  knows  how  long. 

"Trent   Trent   Revolver   Trent  '' 

I  subdued  my  selfish  pain  with  an  effort,  and  tried  tc 
understand  what  he  was  saying ;  while,  the  motion  of  th< 
horse  shook  and  thrilled  that  bullet  wound  and  mad* 
everything  seem  unreal,  illusive,  and  incoherent. 

Yet  I  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  was  real — ter- 
ribly and  most  dangerously  real. 

"What?"  I  gasped. 

"What's  the  matter  with  ye?"  he  demanded  sharply,  anc 
bang!  went  that  pistol  in  response  to  a  shot. 

"They've  shot  me,"  I  said,  as  loudly  as  I  might,  "in  th( 
chest." 

He  groaned. 

"Hand  me  yo'  gun,"  he  said,  "if  ye  can.  By  God !  Ec 
Wade'll  sweat  blood  for  this  night's  work,  or  my  name'i 
not  Lang  McComb !"  , 

The  night  was  again  swaying  and  leaping  about  m< 
madly,  the  road — a  white  glow  under  the  starlight — ris- 
ing up  to  and  falling  away  from  me  with  sickening  in 
regularity ;  and  I  heard  my  own  groans  from  a  loilf 
ways  off. 

But  I  finally  was  able  to  pass  him  the  gun.  He  grippec 
it,  and  pressed  my  hand  at  the  same  time. 

"Hold  out  as  long's  ye  kin,"  he  said.  "Don't  be  afeerc 
— I'll  pull  ye  through.  And  when  I  yell  pull  this  hyel 
beast  in  if  ye  kin." 

For  reply  he  got  a  grunt  which  seemed  to  answer  al 
purposes.  I  chewed  at  my  lips,  in  an  effort  to  retair 
consciousness,  till  they  bled.  He  was  now  reloading  his 
own  revolver. 

"Don't  see  why  I  can't  hit  neither  o'  them,"  he  mutterec 
to  himself;  and  then: 

"There's  that  sycamore  at  last !" 
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1  wondered  if  my  ears  were  failing  me ;  there  was  a 
c  tain  roaring  in  them  through  which  outside  sounds 

iietrated  fairly  distinctly,  as  the  thin  treble  of  a  child 
jll  rise  clear  above  the  incessant  clamor  of  heavy  seas 
— Idh  a  sandy  shore. 
I  could  no  longer  make  out  the  hoofbeats  of  our 
rsuers.  I  hoped  they  might  have  given  up.  the  chase; 
seemed  to  have  come  a  long  way,  and  should  be  near 
McComb  place  now  if  ever. 
But  no !  Again  I  heard  the  rattle  of  those  confounded 
inchesters  and  the  shrilling  of  the  leaden  pellets  around 
r  ears.  I  shivered,  and  then,  all  at  once,  Lang  burst 
t  into  the  most  horrible  series  of  screeches  I  have  ever 
;n  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  listen  to. 
ft  startled  my  senses  out  of  a  sort  of  dreamy  lethargy 
y  'Were  slipping  into — a  sensation  of  helplessness  like 
it  we  feel  under  the  influence  of  a  nightmare;  and  I 
nembered  that  I  was  to  stop  the  horse. 
Pulling  in  on  the  reins,  I  brought  him  to  a  willing 
t,  and  felt  the  absence  of  Lang's  bulk  from  his 
inches.  I  was  fully  conscious  now — in  pain,  but  clear 
eye  and  brain — and  I  wanted  to  see. 
yiy  mount  helped  me  in  this  desire.  I  fancy  he  had 
ioyed  the  flight  and  fight  as  well  as  had  the  pursuers, 
yhow,  he  veered  around  now  until  his  head  was  again 
vard  Roan's,  and  stood  gazing  down  the  road  with  an 
)ression  of  great  intelligence  and  interest  on  his  pricked- 
ward  ears. 

Lang  I  saw  dismounted — of  course — and  running  back, 
spitting  revolver  in  either  hand.  He  was  still  giving 
it  to  his  ear-splitting  war  whoops  between  shots,  and 
Deared  to  be  having  a  bully  good  time. 
A.  little  distance  from  him  I  saw  two  horses  afa  halt 
i  half  turned,  so  that  they  presented  a  broadside,  so 
speak,  to  us. 

One  I  thought  riderless,  but  afterward  made  out  a  man 
iging  helplessly  about  his  neck.  The  second  animal 
'e'a  rider,  erect,  who  was  just  at  that  moment  aiming 
Lang  with  his  rifle. 

His  peril  seemed  so  great,  his  daring  of  death  so 
niacal,  that  I  rose,  wounded  though  I  was,  in  my  stir- 
5s,  and  sent  a  thin,  feeble  cry  down  the  road  after 
ng's  retreating  figure. 

It  was  an  efifort  wasted.  Lang  knew  what  he  was 
3Ut,  even  if  I  could  not  see  the  method  in  his  madness. 
For  hardly  had  my  cry  spent  its  slim  strength  against 
!  hills  when  it  was  taken  up  and  echoed  and  reechoed 
)m  half  a  dozen  throats,  and,  with  a  "scurry  of  hoofs 
d  a  rattle  of  pistols,  men  bore  down  upon  me,  and, 
'iding,  swept  past  to  the  rescue. 

They  were  the  McCombs  in  force,  roused  from  their 
Is  by  Lang's  hideous  screeching.  They  were  half 
2ssed  and  wholly  mad,  riding  bareback  and  ludicrous  to 
:  eye — ^but  welcome. 

The  man  with  the  Winchester  paused  in  surprise.  I 
icy  he  had  not  thought  he  had  ventured  so  near  the 
:Comb  home,  with  his  companion.  He  looked  up 
)ni  his  sighting  along  the  barrel,  and — I  could  not  see 
face,  but  imagined  the  chagrined  expression — pulled 
i  trigger  aimlessly.  The  shot  spent  itself  in  all  out- 
ers. 

Nor  did  he  pause  to  observe  its  efifect.  Wheeling  both 
rses,  he  let  out  a  frightened  yell,  and  lashed  them  into 
3ead  run  on  the  back  route.  A  few  of  the  McComb 
titingent  pursued,  and,  like  him,  vanished  promptly  into 
i  dark  shadows  of  the  wooded  road. 


The  rest  gathered  about  Lang.  I  heard  him  talking 
loudly,  pointing,  gesticulating  in  my  direction;  a  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  carried  to  my  ears  angry  murmurs  from 
the  group. 

One  man's  voice  rose  clear  and  threatening: 

"Kill  every  whelp  in  the  litter  " 

And  then  they  turned  and  came  toward  me.  I  saw 
them,  sitting  tight  and  gripping  the  pommel  to  retain 
my  consciousness. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  HAND  UPON  MY  SHOULDER. 

For  many,  many  days  I  seemed  to  have  been  blunder- 
ing hither  and  thither,  weary  and  aching,  in  a  dense  fog. 
It  was  everywhere,  on  all  sides  of  me,  enveloping  my 
world  in  a  shroud  of  blindness,  thick,  deep,  mysterious, 
impervious  to  sight,  but  not  to  sound. 

Through  this,  I  knew  not  why,  I  was  doomed  to  wander 
for  always,  in  some  strange,  anguished  search  for  I  knew 
not  what.  I  was  only  sentient  to  this:  that  I  must  go 
on,  on,  ever  on. 

But,  gradually,  the  fog  began  to  lift,  and  ere  long  I 
could  see  somewhat;  and  the  world  stopped  its  reeling 
and  stood  still,  with  me  in  the  center  of  it,  lying  on  my 
back  on  a  rude,  clean  couch  in  a  small,  close,  sweet- 
scented  room. 

People  went  in  and  out,  speaking  in  low  tones;  one 
stopped  to  gaze  at  me,  or  to  smooth  my  pillow,  and  an- 
other brought  me  food  in  a  bowl — some  thin  gruel,  which 
I  lapped  at  greedily. 

And  presently  I  understood. 

I  was  in  a  room  in  the  McComb  homestead,  in  the 
mountains.  I  knew  this,  hearing  Lang  calling  cheerily 
to  his  dogs  outside,  beyond  the  little  open  window  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed.  And  a  woman  came  and  looked  in 
at  me — a  woman  with  kind  eyes  singularly  like  Lang's  in 
expression,  and  with  a  ripe,  round,  pink-cheeked  face, 
homely  and  honest. 

She  smiled  and  went  away.  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
waited.  I  was  weak  and  light-headed — felt  a  good  deal 
as  if  I  did  not  weigh  more  than  about  a  pound  or  a  pound 
and  a  half,  or  say  two  pounds  for  a  limit. 

I  heard  Lang's  voice  again,  and  the  scrambling  of  hoofs. 
He  was  saying  good-by  to  some  one,  and  explaining  that 
he  would  be  back  soon.  I  felt  suddenly  ill-used,  as  if 
he  were  deserting  m.e. 

But  I  lay  on.  At  intervals  horses  passed  the  house, 
thumping  slowly  along  the  mountain  road.  One  stopped 
and  entered.   I  hoped  it  was  Lang  returning. 

It  was  not — it  was  better ;  it  was  Beth,  calling  to  ask 
after  me. 

She  came  upstairs,  after  a  while,  and  entered  my  room, 
and  sat  down  on  a  clumsy,  old-fashioned  chair  by  the 
head  of  my  bed. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  heavenly  as 
her  face,  so  I  smiled  at  her,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
smile  that  made  the  blood  pulse  in  my  temples. 

Yet,  always,  I  knew  that  it  was  but  a  friendly  feeling, 
no  more,  that  brought  her  to  my  side. 

She  sat  there,  talking  in  a  low,  calm  tone,  telling  me  the 
news  of  the  days  past.  It  seemed  that  I  had  been  un- 
conscious for  a  matter  of  over  half  a  week,  but  that  I 
would  be  all  right  with  a  day  or  so  more  of  rest. 

"Logan?"  I  asked,  thinking  of  the  man  whom  I  had  shot 
down  at  the  ford. 
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He  would  live,  she  said;  his  wound  had  been  more 
serious  than  mine,  but  he  was  slowly  recovering. 

She  had  pulled  Quake  back  into  the  house,  when  she 
found  that  we  had  made  good  our  effort  at  escape,  and 
the  attacking  party  had  all  streamed  out  in  pursuit  of  us, 
leaving  them  in  safety  for  a  brief  time,  which  they  had 
improved  at  once. 
\  Quake  had  saddled  his  horse  and  ridden  up  into  the 
mountains,  to  wait  until  things  would  be  quieted  down 
somewhat,  and  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  returru 

She — Beth — had  ridden  back  to — she  hesitated  here, 
and  at  length  brought  out  the  word  with  an  effort — to 
her  home. 

Meanwhile,  the  Wade  gang,  pursuing  us,  had  divided 
into  two  parties,  as  I  knew.  The  ruck  had  kept  doggedly 
on,  in  hope  of  being  in  at  our  death ;  but  when  the  Mc- 
Comb  party  sallied  out,  and  drove  back  the  two  fore- 
most men,  they  had  also  gone  farther  and  had  chased  the 
remainder  of  the  gang  halfway  back  to  Badalia. 

Quake's  store  was  therefore  saved  from  burning. 

Singularly  enough — but  justly,  I  thought — all  the  casu- 
alties, except  my  own  wound,  had  been  on  the.  Wade 
side  of  the  argument. 

Ed  Wade  himself  was  nursing  a  broken  head ;  his  horse 
had  been  shot,  he  said,  and  in  falling  had  thrown  him 
so  that  his  forehead  came  in  contact  with  a  rock. 

I  thought  that  I  could  have  given  a  better  and  more 
picturesque  and  true  account  of  this  accident  than  Ed 
Wade  had  seen  fit  to;  but  said  nothing. 

Tavo  others  had  been  wounded  among  Wade's  re- 
tainers. So  it  appeared  that  we  three — Lang,  old  Quake, 
and  I — had  repaid  amply  Ed  Wade  for  the  loss  of  two 
horses  and  my  bullet  wound. 

This  knowledge  made  me  feel  rather  happy  and  con- 
tented; the  strange  combination  of  adventures  I  had 
blundered  into  since  my  arrival  in  the  Sinful  Creek  com- 
munity had  aroused  in  me  a  feeling  of  intense  animosity 
to  the  Wade  outfit — not  uimaturally,  perhaps — and  quite 
as  distinct  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  McCombs. 

I  felt  that,  having  been  of  service  in  saving  Lang 
McComb  from  assassination,  I  had  conferred  a  signal 
benefit  upon  the  whole  valley;  he  was  the  sort  of  man 
that  humanity  there  could  not  afford  to  do  without. 

Beth  left  me .  after  a  while,  and  I  turned  over,  con- 
tentedly, to  sleep,  when  I  overheard— I  could  not  help  it 
— Lang's  mother  waylay  her  in  the  hall. 

"Beth,"  she  said  affectionately,  as  if  she  knew  well 
and  loved  the  girl,  "aire  ye  comin'  back  hyeh  to-morrow?" 

There  was  a  pause  before  I  heard  the  girl's  reply. 

"I  don't  think  so.  No,"  she  added,  with  sudden  de- 
cision. "I  mustn't — I  dassent.  Ed  would — if  he 
knew  " 

Her  voice  broke  here,  and  she  did  not  finish. 

I  fancied  she  was  running  away,  but  the  old  woman  de- 
tained her;  for  when  they  spoke  again  their  voices  were 
more  distant. 

"Beth,  Beth!"  said  Mrs.  McComb,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
reproach.  "What  for  aire  ye  treatin'  Lang  so?  Ain't  he 
good  'nuff  for  ye,  gal?  D'ye  think  that  vagabone  Ed 
Wade's  as  good's  my  boy?" 

"No,"  responded  the  girl  brokenly.  "You  know  I 
don't— he  isn't  " 

"Then  why'n  goodness'  name  don't  ye  marry  Lang, 
'stid  o'-  " 

"I  can't — I  can't !    Oh,  mother,  don't  ask  me." 


"But  I  will  ax  ye.   I  want  to  know." 

"I  can't  tell  you.  I've  promised,  and — oh,  I  d(| 
love  Ed,  but  I  must,  I  must !" 

With  this  she  must  have  broken  suddenly  away; 
a  moment  or  two  afterward  I  heard  her  mount  andl 
kiting  down  the  road.  From  the  pace  she  lashed  her  hcl 
into,  she  must  have  thought  herself  in  a  hurry — or  hi 
been  wanting  to  leave  behind  her  disturbing  thought;' 

During  the  following  afternoon  I  was  permitted  to  i;, 
up,  dress,  and  take  the  mountain  air  from  the  veraii 
in  front  of  the  house.   I  found  Lang  McComb  there  vj 
a  rifle  across  his  knees ;  he  was  tilted  back  in  his  cb 
serenely  gazing  at  the  misty  purple  sky  line  of  the  dist 
Cumberlands. 

A  second  rifle,  a  repeating  Winchester,  was  leifi 
against  the  wall  by  the  chair.  Lang  explained  this  arr 
peace  characteristically. 

"I  hev  sent  word  to  Ed  Wade,"  he  said,  smiling,  "tl 
if  he  hankers  after  shootin'  me  up  any  mo',  he  kin  find 
hyeh.  I  ain't  gwine  to  cross  the  valley  on  pu'pose 
git  shot." 

We  talked  for  a  few  moments.  One  subject  was  upj 
most  in  my  mind,  and  presently  I  found  a  chance  to  t 
the  conversation  in  that  direction.  I  felt  my  way  d 
cately,  but  finally  managed  to  give  him  the  substance 
what  I  had  heard  pass  between  his  mother  and  the  j 
Why  would  she  not  marry  him  ? 

"Look  hyeh,  Mr.  Trent,"  said  Lang  suddenly — hithe 
he  had  been  calling  me  "Trent" — "don't  ye  worry  'b 
Beth  marryin'  Ed  Wade.  She  only  thinks  she  will, 
ain't  goin'  to,  honest  ?  Say,  d'ye  reckon  I'd  let  h 
That  hound-pup,  Ed  Wade !    I  allow  not." 

I  felt  uneasily  that  I  had  been  rebuked  for  inter; 
ing.  I  squirmed  in  my  chair  for  a  while,  and  then,  fi 
ing  that  I  was  considered  perfectly  cured,  now  ths 
was  at  last  up  and  about,  announced  my  intention 
riding  down  to  Quake's,  to  get  my  camera  and  satchel. 

Lang  gravely  permitted  me  leave  of  absence,  and  can 
and  saddled  my  horse  himself.  He  advised,  however,'! 
I  ride  in  the  shade  as  much  as  possible ;  the  sun,  strji 
my  still  convalescent  wounds  in  shoulder  and  thri 
would  do  them  no  good. 

This  was  good  counsel,  I  felt;  and  I  improved  upo 
by  riding  slowly.  The  day  was  exceptionally  fine,  the 
delicious  to  my  city-bred  lungs.  ,  I  loitered  along,  dri 
ing  it  in  in  great  chestfuls. 

Again  I  found  myself  on  an  erratic,  irresponsible  r 
— a  continuation,  in  fact,  of  the  one  I  had  traveled  on  h 
Milan  to  Roan's. 

I  was  content  to  take  the  rest  of  the  afternoo 
though  that  was  not  much — for  my  ride;  but  afte 
while  my  journey  began  to  seem  quite  long.  I  had 
no  notion  that  Lang  and  I  had  covered  so  much  gro^ 
in  our  break  for  life  that  night. 

In  time,  I  became  weary,  and,  coming  to  a  cool,  invii| 
glade  in  the  woods  by  the  roadside,  I  alighted,  tethe 
my  horse,  and  sat  down  at  some  distance  from  the  hij 
way,  with  a  clump  of  laurels  at  my  back. 

Lighting  my  pipe,  I  prepared  to  puzzle  out  someth 
that  was  troubling  me  more  than  a  little — how  I  w^f 
find  my  man — "the  man  with  the  thumb" — without  w 
dering  too  far  from  safety  at  McComb's,  without  fal 
into  the  hands  of  the  Wades.  And  it  seemed  as  i 
by  the  totally  unforseen  manner  in  which  I  had  iiivpl 
myself  in  the  feud,  was  faced  by  a  task  extremely  (3 
cult  of  accomplidiment. 
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et  I  felt  undismayed.  Really,  I  was  enjoying  myself, 
I  felt  that  1  should  win  out  somehow  or  other;  for 
g  had  assured  me  that  I  was  entirely  safe  if  I  con- 
!i  myself  to  the  Roan  side  of  the  valley  and  did  not 
y.'  over  to  Badalia.  And  I  had  a  habit,  those  days,  of 
tving  in  myself,  in  my  eventful  success, 
he  afternoon  dragged  on  drowsily,  the  sun  slanting 
ly- toward  the  west.  Myself,  I  drowsed,  nodding  over 
problem — thinking  for  the  most  part,  it  may  be,  of 
I  Roan  and  the  beauty  of  her  as  I  had  seen  it. 
)meho\v  it  seemed  queer  to  me  that  when,  I  had  met 
girl  but  twice,  I  should  find  the  charm  of  her  ap- 
ing so  strongly  to  my  imagination.  I  had  but  to  close 
eyes,  I  found,  to  see  her  sweet  face  hovering  he- 
me. So  I  kept  my  eyes  closed,  for  the  most  part, 
nd  yet  I  was  to  open  them  suddenly  with  a  cry,  to 
olt  upright,  gasping  with  astonishment.  For,  in  some 
ige  reversion  of  thought,  while  my  mind  was  cen- 
i  upon  Beth  Roan,  it  had  suddenly  struck  ofif  at  the 
t  direct  of  tangents,  and — side  by  side  with  the  girl's, 
w  in  my  fancy  the  features  of  a  man. 
ow  the  resemblance  between  them  both  was  too 
ied  to  be  passed  over.  It  was  striking,  as  I  thought 
natal  likeness.  And  the  man  was  one  whom  I  had 
r  seen.  He  was  none  other  than  he  whose  photo- 
h  had  been  handed  me  by  Gray  Eyes,  on  the  train — 
»ng  ago ;  he  whose  face  I' was  to  carry  in  my  meitiory, 
f  whose  thumb  I  was  to  get  an  impression, 
was  clear  to  me,  abruptly,  that  I  must  find  Beth 
n.  If  there  were  a  feeling  of  pity  in  her  heart  for 
I  thought,  if  she  held  me  in  any  gratitude  for  saving 
life  of  the  man  she  loved — Lang  McComb — then  I 
Id  be  safe  in  taking  her  into  my  confidence,  in  asking 
lid.  Surely  she  would  not  refuse  me. 
aving  some  vague  thought  of  going  directly  to  Badalia 
id  the  girl — for  she  said  she  would  not  return  to  Mc- 
b's- — I  ^vas  about  to  rise ;  had  even  swung  myself  up 
ny  knee,  when  a  hand  glided  out  of  the  bushes  be- 
[!  me  and  settled  firmly  upon  my  shoulder  with  a  grip 
Be  might  I  v/as  unable  to  deny,  in  my  enfeebled  state, 
nd,  too,  without  delay,  a  second  large,  horny  palm 
;d  over  my  mouth.  I  was  dragged,  struggling  and 
ified,  into  the  cool  shadows  and  seclusion  of  the  forest 
pd  me. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

I    TAKE    BIG  CHANCES. 

)on't  ye  whimper,  suh !  Don't  ye  do  it !  Ef  ye  do, 
-well  " 

pistol's  butt  hung  in  the  air  above  me  threateningly, 
Ihich  I  gazed  with  an  apprehension  strangely  tempered 
jhe  tone  of  the  speaker.  It  was  not  unkindly;  there 
I  nothing  of  malice  in  the  tones — rather  a  humorous 
jeciation  of  my  fright. 

oreover,  the  hand  which  had  so  lovingly  attached 
f  to  my  coat  collar,  and  that  which  had  closed  so 
'y  upon  my  opening  lips — opening  to  let  out  a  screech 
lelp — had  not  been  ungentle.  They  had  had  a  duty  to 
orm,  and  that  they  had  done  with  thoroughness,  but 
consideration,  also. 

)r  my  part,  I  was  too  weak  to  make  any  resistance 
h  mentioning.  I  wriggled  feebly,  it's  true,  and  tried 
all  out — but  to  no  purpose.  I  found  I  was  neatly 
^ed,  so  lay  submissive,  but  waiting  for  the  chance 
raw  my  revolver.    1  was  convinced  that  I  would 


stand  no  show  for  my  life  in  Ed  Wade's  power   And 

it's  more  fun  to  die  fighting  than  any  other  way  I  can 
imagine.    But  not  yet  had  it  come  to  that  extremity. 

"That's  bettali,  suh,"  said  the  voice.  "Jes'  rest  yo'self, 
an'  don't  fret.  Ed  Wade  ain't  got  ye  yit.  Don't  ye  re- 
mimber  mc,  suh?" 

Remember  him?  I  could  almost  have  kissed  him,  so 
relieved  was  I  to  find  that  it  was  Quake. 

Still,  a  glance  at  his  face  was  enough  to  assure  me 
that  the  time  was  not  one  for  frivolity.  He  was  livid 
imder  the  action  of  some  strong  emotion,  and  his  hands, 
the  moment  he  released  me,  began  their  fitful  vibration 
of  nervousness.  His  eyes  wore  a  worried,  anxious  gleam 
which  told  me  that  no  good  boded  for  him — or  possibly, 
for  his  friends,  the  JMcCombs. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  at  once,  unconsciously 
whispering  hoarsely,  as  one  who  fears  a  listener. 

"S-sh  !"  he  told  me,  lifting  a  warning  hand,  and  cocking 
his  ear  to  the  breeze.  Evidently  he  heard  nothing,  for 
presently  he  seemed  less  agitated. 

"Be  ye  fr'm  Lang's?"  he  demanded  promptly,  disre- 
garding my  query. 

"Yes  " 

"Is  thet  yo'  hawss  out  thar?" 
"Yes,  but  " 

"Then  fo'  Gawd's  sake,  suh,"  he  interrupted  appeal- 
ingly,  "mount  and  hump  yo'self  fo'  safety.  Get  back  to 
Lang  ez  quick  ez  ye  kin,  an'  tell— — -" 

He  paused,  again  listening. 

"Why?"  I  whispered.   "What's  the  trouble?" 

"Trebble  enough,  suh.  W^ade's  gang  be  on  the  wahpath. 

Mos'  likely  they-alls  comin'  this  hyehaways  now  

S-sh  " 

He  rose  suddenly  and  slipped  through  the  bushes.  I 
stood  up,  watching  him  approach  my  horse,  pat  the  beast 
soothingly,  grip  her  nostrils  to  prevent  a  neigh,  and  finally, 
with  infinite  stealthy  precautions,  untether  and  lead  her 
back  into  the  brush. 

He  passed  me,  leading  the  animal,  with  a  cautioning 
gesture  for  silence,  and  retied  her  in  a  spot  screened 
from  the  roadway.  Then  he  stood  at  gaze,  like  a  statue, 
holding  the  horse's  nostrils  and  watching  the  road. 

Following  his  example,  I  saw,  after  some  dragging  mo- 
ments, two  men,  unknown  to  me  and  of  rough  aspect, 
ride  slowly  past  us,  talking  together  in  low  tones.  Both 
carried  heavy  Winchesters  across  their  saddle  bows,  and 
both  were  keenly  scrutinizing  each  inch  of  the  woodland. 

Fortunately  they  missed  us  and  rode  on.  Quake  waited 
a  length  of  time  that  seemed  exagge^rated  to  me  before 
he  ventured  to  release  the  horse's  head,  and  make  an  ex- 
planation. 

"Some  o'  Wade's  outfit,  suh,"  he  said  briefly.  "They-all 
lit  down  on  me  this  arternoon.  I  heerd  'em  comin'  and 
scooted.    I'm  gwine  to  warn  Lang." 

"What  does  it  mean?"  I  demanded. 

"Beth  Roan  tole  me,  jist  afore  they  come  to  my  stoah, 
suh.  Hit  'pears  like  Ed  Wade  went  over  yon,  into 
Breathitt  County,  las'  week,  an'  to-day,  jist  at  noon,  suh, 
he  comes  gallivantin'  back  with  twenty  rapscallions  fr'm 
Breathitt,  tie  'lows  ez  he's  gwine  wipe  ary  sign  o'  Mc- 
Comb out'r  Sinful  Crick  \'alley,  suh.  They-alls  gwine 
burn  Lang  out  t'-night." 

I  stood  motionless,  staring  at  him,  horrified,  hardly 
able  to  believe  my  ears.  In  a  moment  he  went  on.  smil- 
ing slightly : 

"Thet  is,  ef  no  one  don't  go  an'  tell  Lang  they-alls 
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comin'.  I'm  gwine  to,  suh,  and  Wade's  gang'll  find  a 
mighty  hot  welcome  at  Roan's,  suh — ef  I  know  anything 
about  Lang.  Ye  better  leave  yo'  hawss  hyeh,  suh,  an' 
come  with  me  to  Lang's.   What  ?" 

A  sudden  light  had  burst  upon  me ;  a  scheme  to  outwit 
Ed  Wade. 

^lA^ith  "Wade's  gang"  out  for  the  night,  bent  on  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death  for  all  McCornbs  and  all  that 
family's  adherents,  Badalia,  naturally,  wolild  be  deserted 
save  for  the  women  and  children. 

Beth  Roan,  too,  would  be  there — perhaps  unwillingly. 
I  knew  enough  to  guess  that  Ed  Wade  had  some  un- 
usually strong  hold  upon  the  girl  to  compel  her  to  his 
wi,ll  as  lie  had;  and  the  matter  of  the  resemblance  which 
had  just  struck  me  so  forcibly  completed  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "is  there  any  one  in  the  valley 
that  looks  like  Miss  Roan,  Mr.  Quake?" 

"No,  suh.  '  He  shook  his  head,  staring  at  me  as  if  he 
thought  I  had  suddenly  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  "Least- 
ways, thar  ain't  been  no  one  sinst  her  father  died — 
ol"  Major  Roan." 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "is  he  dead?" 

Again  he  gave  me  the  answer  that  I  had  received  from 
him  the  night  of  my  entry 'into  the  valley:  "Some  say 
as  he  is,  suh  ;  I  dunno." 

"You're  not  sure?" 

He  hesitated.    "I've  hcerd  some  say  as  his  ha'nt  bed 

been  seen,  suh  •" 

I  proceeded  to  mystify  him  still  more. 
"Who'll  be  at  Badalia"^  to-night  ?" 

"No  one,  "cept'n  th'  women  and  chillern  an'  dawgs, 
suh." 

"And  Beth  Roan?" 

"Yes,  suh — she  tole  me  she  lied  to  ^o  back,  suh.  I 
dunno  why.'' 

Rapidly  I  outlined  to  him  my  suspicions,  trusting  him 
perhaps  recklessly  because  I  knew  that  he  adored  the 
young  girl  and  opposed  her  marriage  with  Wade.  And 
the  verdict,  when  I  had  detailed  my  scheme,  was  an  en- 
thusiastic old  man  frantically  wringing  me  by  the  hand. 

"Go  on,  suh !"  he  cried.  "Go  on  an'  win,  Gawd  bless 
ye,  suh !" 

"There's  no  clanger,"  I  said,  more  to  reassure  myself 
than  to  him;  "even  if  I'm  seen  before  I  find  Miss  Roan, 
no  one  in  Badalia  knows  me.  True,  I've  encountered  the 
Wades  twice,  but  both  times  it  was  too  dark  for  them  to 
see  me.  Personally,  I'll  be  safe  enough.  And  if  I 
win  " 

"Ye'U  win,  suh.  Ye  sholy  will.  An'.atter  this  hyeh 
hez  blowed  over,  ye,  kin  alius  call  on  ol'  man  Quake. 
He's  with  ye,  suh.    Yo's  sholy  a  man !" 

With  great  caution  he  got  me  across  the  highway  with- 
out being  discovered  by  any  of  Wade's  lurking  men. 
Then,  finally,  he  brought  me  to  a  narrow  footpath. 

"Take  ye  to  Badalia,  straight,"  he  explained.   "Hit  ain't 
been  used  fo'  years,  suh ;  but  thet  thar  path  leads  from 
Roan's  to  Badalia.    An',  fo'  safety's  sake,  I  Avouldn't  ' 
staht  ontil  dusk." 

Then  he  left  me  to  go  on  to  warn  Lang.  1  waited, 
impatiently,  until  nightfall,  hearing  no  sounds  but  the 
forest's,  seeing  ;riothing  save  the  woodland  scenes;  no 
human  beings  came  to  observe  me.  And,  at  nightfall,  I 
started  for  the  lion's  mouth. 

I  found  it  a  difficult  passage  that  I  had  to  make 
through  the  bottom  lands  of  Sinful  Creek  Valley.  In 


my  enfeebled  condition,  fearful  of  straining  myself,: 
thereby  reopening  my  wounds,  so  proceeding  cautil 
with  frequent  rests,  it  was  eleven,  or  after,  befc 
stood  in  the  dusty  road  which  formed  the  Main  Stre 
Badalia — and  its  only  one. 

Along  it  houses  straggled,  dark,  quiet,  deserted, 
terious,  and  unreal  in  the  moon's  illusive  rays.  1 
were  no  sounds,  the  silence  seemed  ominous.    In  a 
scattered  windows  only,  shone  dull  yellow  glow; 
signify  that  the  inmates — the  womenfolk  who  had 
left  behind — were  awake  and  watchful. 

Keeping  in  the  shadow  as  much  as  possible,  I 
tiously  made  my  way  along  the  roadside,  wondf 
what  house  I  would  better  enter  first,  to  further  my  i 
Completely  ignorant  of  the  place  as  I  was,  I  ha-d  no  nc 
now  that  I  was  on  the  scene,  as  to  what  my  best  i 
should  be. 

And  suddenly  it  came  to  me,  as  I  paused  almogi 
wildered,  that  I  Was  doing  a  very  foolish  and  futile  ti 
to  no  good  end.  > 

And  even  at  that  same  instant  my  straining  ears  i| 
from  across  the  valley,  fainf*  and  indistinct,  theVI 
crack  of  a  rifle.  The  dogs  of  Badalia  heard  ,  it,  kil 
once  gave  raucous  tongue,  frenzied. 

Frightened,  fearing  that  I  would  be  discovered,  1^ 
to  my  heels,  and  ran — ran  as  if  every  dog  in  B| 
were  snapping  at  my  calves.    Perhaps  I  need  noff 
been  so  timorous — but  I  took  no  chances.  Happily^ 
of  Badalia's  human  inhabitants  noticed  me ;  pres' 
seemed  to  leave  the  village  behind,  and  was  about 
and  return,  more  stealthily  than  before,  if  that  wer| 
sible,  when  I  saw,  through  the  trees  ahead,  the  moql 
shining  on  the  corner  of  a  white  house. 

A  painted  house — of  all  things  in  this  blowsy  ;| 
borhood !  I  reconnoitered  quietly,  and  came  to  the| 
elusion  that  this  must  be  Beth's  home. 

It  was  a  place  more  pretentious  than  anything 
dreamed  of  finding;  three  stories  in  height,  a  verand^ 
side  porches,  glazed  windows,  the  semblance  of  a 
lected  lawn  in  front,  and  a  really  and  truly  staf| 
board  fence  with  a  gate  at  the  edge  of  the  road ! 

It  seemed,  as  far  as  I  could  determine  by  close  6| 
vation,  to  be  deserted.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  enl 
but  that  was  what  I  had  come  to  brave.  Finally  I 
cided  to  risk  it,  and,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  « 
boldly  up  the  road,  opened  the  gate,  and  walked  to 
veranda — to  halt  terrified  when  a  sluggish,  lackll 
voice  rose  from  its  shadows: 

"Howdy,  stranger?   What  kin  I  do  for  ye?" 

I  looked  intently  into  the  darkness;  and  the  spe: 
suddenly  drawing  upon  a  cigar  and  causing  the  ash  to 
I  made  out  the  glowing  butt  of  it  with  a  dim  mass  bei 
which  might  or  might  not  be  a  man. 

"I'm  looking  "  I  began  slowly,  trying  to  think  I 

good  lie,  and  then  telling  it :     "I'm  looking  for 
Wade — Mr.  Ed  Wade.    Does  he  live  here?" 

A  huge  figure  erected  itself  from  an  armchair, 
seemed  dimly  familiar  in  some  way.  Also  the  v 
smote  my  tympanums  reminiscently. 

"I  reckon  he  does,"  said  the  man.  "Come  in.  V\, 
do  ye  want  of  me?" 

I  was  completely  astonished,  for  the  moment  sp'e 
less. 

"Go  on,"  he  cried,  with  gathering  impatience 
me  yo'  business.    I'm  Ed  Wade." 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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DOCTOR  QUARTZ  II.  AT  BAY; 

Or,  Nick  Carter's  Conflict  With  Iron  Nerve. 


Edited  by  CHICKERING  CARTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  CRIMINAL  FOR  CRIMe's  SAKE. 

Nick  Carter  and  the  chief  of  poHce  of  Kansas  City  were 
facing  each  other  across  the  big  table  desk  in  the  private 
ofifice  at  headquarters. 

"Mr.  Carter,"  said  the  chief,  Hghting  a  cigar  and  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  while  he  slowly  elevated  his  feet 
to  the  edge  of  a  couch  near  him,  "the  mayor  has  given 
me  directions  to  engage  your  services  in  this  matter  of 
the  freight-car  murders.  I  don't  suppose  you  will  hesi- 
tate to  undertake  the  case,  will  you  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  sir.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  want  the  case." 
"Oho !  You  do,  eh  ?    Well,  that  is  pleasant  news.    It  is 
also  unusual." 

"Well,  it  is  true,  at  least.    The  fact  is,  this  chap  who 
calls  himself  Doctor  Quartz,  the  Second,  interests  me 
more  than  I  can  say.    I  will  give  you  my  word,  chief, 
that  the  fellow  even  looks  the  part  he  is  playing." 
"Really?" 

"Yes.  In  appearance  he  is  precisely  what  the  original 
Doctor  Quartz  was,  ten  years  ago." 

"Perhaps  he  is  a  son  of  Doctor  Quartz." 
"No;  he  is  not  young  enough  for  thiat." 
"He  might  be  a  younger  brother." 

"I  have  thought  of  that;  but  " 

"You  don't  think  so,  eh  ?" 

"No;  and  yet,  after  all,  h  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
is.  However,  I  cannot  imagine  one  brother  so  closely  re- 
sembling another  unless  they  happen  to  be  twins." 
"Then,  why  not  twins  ?  They  may  have  been  that." 
"No.  This  fellow  is  not  old  enough.  If  Doctor  Quartz 
were  alive,  he  would  be  fifty  years  old  now.  This  man 
is  not  yet  forty,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  the  matter." 

*R«priatccl  by  Kcquost. 


"Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  resemblance?" 
"I  don't  account  for  it  at  all — yet;  but  I  will  do  so 
later  on." 

"The  resemblance  is  not  the  only  point  of  similarity 
betjyeen  thenij  is  it?", 
"it  is  the  least  of  all" 

"Tell  me  something  about  the  original  Doctor  Quartz," 
said  the  chief. 

"Tell  you  something  about  him  ?    My  dear  chief,  a  book 
as  big  as  Blaine's  'Twenty  Years  In  Congress'  would  not 
be  half  big  enough  to  tell  you  about  that  man." 
'He  must  have  been  a  Jim  Dandy,  eh  ?" 


■and  the 
red,  and 
cal  voice 
d  coldest 


\  ''He  was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  sav 
est.  He  was  at  once  the  gentlest 
cruel ;  he  had  the  softest  and  mos; 
art!,  and  it  could  be  the  bar 
you  could  kiiaSinf^^  His  smile  was  ifehej'^^ile  of  a  saint 
but  it  emzns/ea%fam  the  soul  of  a  qjml  incarnate.  His 
hands  were  as  sofr*tyelvet,  l^itj^fcy  were  as  inflexible 
as  bands  of  steel  when  he  chos^o  make  them  so.  His 
motions  were  slow  and  me^Ddical,  but  he  could  move  as 
quick  as  a  tiger  cat,  andR^  fiercely.  His  muscular 
strength  was  as  great  as  mine  rindesd,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  was  greaten^He 
learned  man  I  ever  kn^w  in  any  \fal 
to  speak  every  laii^3age  with  equal 
master  of  every  "S^nce,  and  to  have  ac?5^ired  with  thor 
oughness  evervjjjranch  of  human  knowRl^e.  He  was 
the  most  skilj^l  surgeon  of  his  time,  and  the 
physician^ never  knew  from  whence  he  cam' 
a  myst!^;^rwhen  he  appeared  on  the  scenes  in  w 
a  prom^ent  part,  and  he  was  just  as  great  a  mystel'g^hen 
he  died.  He  laughed  at  prison  walls,  and  at  prisoj^  offi- 
cials ;  he  even  laughed  at  me,  although  I  succeedec 
laughing  last." 


e  most  profoundly 
;f  life,  for  he  seemed 
y,  to  be  a  past 
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"You  have  a  habit  of  doing  that,  Carter." 

"Aye;  but  have  I  succeeded  in  doing  it,  in  his  case?  I 

thought  so  until  now ;  but  now  -" 

"Well,  what  now?" 

"Here  is  this  new  character  which  crops  up  when  it 
is  least  expected." 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  original  case?" 

"This:  If  I  were  superstitious — if  I  were  not  wise 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  impossible,  I  should  think  in 
the  present  case  that  Doctor  Quartz  had  come  to  life 
again.  I  should  suppose  that  he  had  risen  from  the  grave. 
I  should  believe  that  he  did  not  die,  when  I  thought  he 
did,  for  this  man,  with  whom  we  have  to  do  now,  is,  to 
all  intent  and  purpose,  Doctor  Quartz." 

"But  he  can't  be  the  same ;  you  have  just  said  that." 

"I  know  he  cannot  be  the  same;  and  yet  he  is  the 
same." 

"Nonsense,  Carter!" 

"I  know  it  is  nonsense.  I  know  that  this  is  not  the 
same  man ;  but  I  also  know — or,  at  least,  I  think  I  know 
— that  so  far  as  you  and  I  and  the  world  at  large  are 
concerned,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  same  character; 
that  is,  with  the  same  conditions." 

"You  are  too  deep  for  me.  Carter," 

"I  mean,  in  a  word,  that  we  have  here  a  man  who, 
to  begin  with,  looks  precisely  like  Doctor  Quartz;  who 
possesses  the  same  character ;  who  is  versed  in  the  same 
sciences ;  who  has  the  same  smooth  and  oily  manner ;  who 
is  as  competent,  as  talented,  as  wicked,  as  unrelenting,  as 
implacable,  as  adroit,  as  skillful,  and  as  daring.  We  are 
confronted  by  the  same  conditions." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued : 

"But  there  is  even  more  than  that,  chief.  This  man 
seems  to  glory  in  the  fact  that  he  is — if  I  may  make  use 
of  the  term — a  replica  of  Doctor  Quartz.  He  boldly^ 
places  a  sio-n  on  the  fanlight  over  his  door^  and  that  sign 
reads, [Doctor  J.  B.  Quartz.^J  |^^£^3^iS5Hlll3 

"Were  those  the  initials  of  the  original?" 

"Yes ;  but  wait." 

"Go  on." 

"He  begins  his  career — I  refer  to  his  police  record — 
exactly  as  his  predecessor  did;  by  undertaking,  through 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  police  to  his  crimes.^  -  H-i-s- predecessor  fitted 
up  an  «up'Hght  piano  box  like  a  woman's  boudoir,  and , 
traveled  inside  of  it,  in  company  with  one  of  his  victims, 
three  thousarid  miles  by  freight.  This  man  fits ''up  an 
entire  freight  cir  so  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
a  Pullman,  and  iHs  certain  that  he  spent  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  his  little  joke — if  it  is  a  joke  from  his 
point  of  view. 

"We  know  already  th^t  he  purchased  the  running  gear 
of  an  old  car  and  made  the  rest  of  it  over  to  suit  his  ; 
purposes ;  we  know  that  he  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  ' 
the  appointment  and  decoration. of  his  car;  we  know  that 
he  murdered  "         ^  -  ^ 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  Nick.    That  is  the  very  point;  we 
don't  know  that  he  murdered  anybod^".'' 

"We  don't  know  it  officially ;  but  we 'aire  morally  certain 
of  it." 

"You  are.    I  am  not." 

"Very  well ;  have  it  that  way,  then.  I  will  .say  that  I 
believed  he  murdered  five  persons — three  womefi^'and  two 
men— in  order  to  carry  out  his  plans." 

"Well,  go  ahead  from  that  point." 
L  "Having  murdered  them,  he  embalmed  them  with  a  , 


skill  which  would  put  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  blush ; 
and  then,  with  their  dead  bodies,  he  arranged  a  scene  in- , 
side  that  car  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  Eden  Musee,  Nothing  could '  have  beeii 
more  lifelike  than  the  spectacle  of  those  four  corpses, 
seated  at  the  table  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  game  of 
cards,  while  the  murdered  girl  was  stretched  on  the  bed 
under  a  sheet,  with  a  dagger  through  he'r  heart." 

"I'll  grant  you  that.    It  was  horrible." 

"Well,  my  dear  diief,  it  had  a  point — a  point  which  is 
not  yet  clear  to  us.    In  fact,  it  had  several  points." 

"VVhat  were  they,  as  you  make  them  out  ?" 

"We  must  go  back  to  the  arrival  of  the  car  in  Kansas 
City  to  determine  that."  i 

"Very  good.    What,  then  ?" 

"He  shipped  the  car  to  Kansas  City,  and  purposely  left 
it  standing  in  the  freight  yard  until  the  authorities  were 
forced  to  take  some  action  regarding  it ;  hence,  he  wished 
the  authorities  to  see  it,  and  its  contents." 

"Wefi  ?"  / 

"He  accomplished  two  purposes  in  that." 
"How  so?" 

"He  called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  his  own 
existence — that  is,  to  the  existence  of  a  person  who  was 
not  afraid  to  defy  them,  and  he  delivered  a  message,  by 
the  hands 'of  those  dead  card  players,  to  certain  people 
for  whom  it  was  intended." 

"All  that  sort  of  reasoning  seems  like  folly  to  me, 
Carter." 

"I  suppose  it  does.  It  would  seem  the  same  to  me  if 
I  had  not  known  the  other  Doctor  Quartz ;  but,  knowing 
him  as  I  did,  I  understand  this  one." 

"Explain." 

"Chief,  there  was  never  a  human  being  born  into  the 
world  who  did  not  have  his  weak  point.  The  original 
Doctor  Quartz  had  his,  and  it  was  that  one  point  of 
weakness  which  finally  compelled  his  defeat.  If  he  had 
not  possessed  it,  he  would  be  alive  to-day,  and  would  have 
been  able  to  snap  his  fingers  at  all  the  police  forces  of  the 
world  to  the  day  of  his  natural  death." 

"Humph  !    What  was  his  weak  jpoint  ?^  

pEgotism — conceit— unlimited  belief  in  hintself.^  Call 
it  what  you  will." 

"And  you  think  this  man  has  this  weakness  ?" 

"The  freight  car  proves  it." 

"I  don't  see  how." 

"It  was  his  conceit  which  built  that  car.  He  likes  to 
do  things  subtly,  deftly — differently  from  other  men."' 

"Well,  even  so,  I  don't  see  " 

Nick  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Let  us  say  that  this  m.an,  who  calls  himself  Doctor 
Quartz,  the  Second,  has  run  the  entire  gamut  of  crime 
without  once  being  suspected  a  criminal.  Let  us  say 
that  he  has  stolen  right  and  left,  and  murdered  right  and 
left,  and  that  the  eye  of  suspicion  has  not  once  been 
turned  in  his  direction.  Let  us  say  that  he  has  tired  of 
all  that ;  that  there  is  no  spice  left  in  the  commission  ,of 
crime  for  him,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
it.  That  is  the  way  the  other  man,  the  original  Doctof 
Quartz,  would  have  felt.  His  impulses  were  wicked;  he 
loved  crime  for  crime's  sake,  and  he  loved  danger  for 
danger's  sake.  He  murdered  because  he  loved  to  kill, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  proved  to  the  police  that  h6 
could  do  so  with  impunity.  He  could  thrust  the  point  of 
a  poisoned  pin  into  the  arm  or  leg  of  an  unoffending  maO; 
or  woman  in  a  crowd,  and  an  hour  later,  or  three  hours' 
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later,  as  he  chose,  that  man  or  woman  would  drop  dead. 
Doctor  Quartz  was  never  suspected.  He  could  murder 
an  entire  family  while  attending  them  as  their  medical 
adviser,  and  it  would  be  discovered  later  on  that  he  had 
so  won  the  confidence  and  love  of  that  family  that  he  had 
been  made  the  heir  to  all  their  wealth — and  yet  he  was  so 
skillful  that  he  was  never  suspected  of  the  crimes. 

"He  grew  tired  of  that.  ^  He  amassed  a  huge  fortune, 
and  he  could  have  gathered  in  more  in  the  same  way; 
but  there  was  no  spice  in  it. 

"He  desired  danger.  He  wished  to  defy  the  police ;  to 
defy  mankind,  because  he  believed  himself  to  be  so  much 
smarter  than  all  other  men  combined.  He  wished  to  be 
suspected.  He  wanted  to  be  pursued.  He  longed  for 
the  conditions  which  would  point  at  him  as  the  greatest 
criminal  on  earth,  and  yet  to  so  hedge  himself  about 
Avith  safeguards  that  while  everybody  should  be  morally 
certain  that  he  was  the  greatest  criminal  unhung,  he 
could  laugh  in  the  faces  of  the  men  who  pursued  him, 
and  defy  them,  because  they  could  prove  nothing  against 
him. 

"That  was  why  he  created  the  piano-box  mystery.  It 
was  his  egotism  which  compelled  him  to  it.    That  is  why 
this  man  has  built  and  furnished  the  freight  car  as  he  . 
did.    It  was  his  egotism  which  compelled  him  to  it." 

"I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  that  sort  of  a  char- 
acter." 

"Nor  could  I — then.  I  do  now,  however.  Having  had 
to  do  with  one,  1  know  how  to  recognize  the  next  one 
when  I  come  in  contact  with  it." 

"But,  man  alive,  why  should  a  criminal  who  is  prac- 
tically immune  from  arrest,  according  to  your  theory,  de- 
liberately invite  suspicion,  arrest,  and  conviction?" 

"Because  he  is  Doctor  Quartz." 

The  chief  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Nick :  "You  have  set 
Quartz  at  liberty  because  you  had  no  evidence  on  which 
to  hold  him ;  and  now,  I'd  bet  my  reputation  that  he  is 
laughing  at  you.  But  more:  while  he  is  laughing,  he  is 
preparing  the  way  for  another  crime  which  will  throw 
this  one  so  deeply  into  the  shade  that  you  will  forget  it 
ever  happened.  Quartz  has  only  introduced  himself. 
Wait  for  his  next  move,  chief," 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  MYSTERY  OF  METHODS. 

"Well,"  said  the  chief,  after  a  pause,  "let  us  get  down 
to  the  facts  of  the  present  case,  and  let  the  original  Doc- 
tor Quartz  rest  for  a  time,  at  least." 

"Gladly.  It  is  the  present  case  with  which  we  have 
to  do;  not  the  old  one.  And  yet,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
old  case — if  it  were  not  for  the  experience  I  had  in  that 
one,  or,  rather,  in  the  several  cases  which  grew  out  of  it, 
I  should  be  much  more  in  the  dark  in  the  'iresent  matter 
than  I  think  I  am." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  chief  musingly.  "I  will  run 
over  the  facts  as  we  know  them,  just  for  the  sake  of  re- 
freshing our  memories." 

']A  good  idea." 

"Your  first  knowledge  of  this  case  came  through  the 
museum  owner,  Jeremy  Stone,  did  it  not,  Mr.  Carter?" 

"Yes.   He  sent  for' me  to  come  here  from  New  York." 

"I  have  never  understood  just  why  he  sent  for  you. 
Will  you  tell  me  that  ?" 

"It  was  purely  a  matter  of  business  with  him.    I  will 
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have  to  refer  again  to  the  old  case  in  order  to  make  you' 
understand." 
"Well?" 

"In  that  case,  the  piano  box  was  sent  by  express.  The 
box  had  been  kept  a  year  unclaimed.  Jeremy  Stone 
attended  the  sale,  and  bought  the  box.  When  he  opened 
it,  he  found  that,  instead  of  containing  a  piano,  it  had 
been  fitted  up  to  represent  a  diminutive  boudoir,  fit  for 
the  use  of  any  lady ;  in  fact,  that  it  had  been  made  double 
and  weighted  with  lead  to  the  exact  weight  of  a  piano. 
He  had  purchased  the  thing  by  accident,  but,  being  a 
museum  owner,  he  at  once  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  box 
as  an  exhibit  in  his  museum,  provided  he  could  ascertain 
the  history  of  the  box. 

"That  is  why  he  sent  for  me ;  and  his  sending  for  me 
resulted  in  the  unearthing  of  Doctor  Quartz.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  progressive  advertising  spirit  in  Jeremy 
Stone,  the  world  might  never  have  heard  of  Doctor 
Quartz — certainly  not  at  that  time. 

"Now,  in  the  present  case,  Stone  saw  in  the  freight  car 
the  same  sort  of  possibilities  that  existed  in  the  piano 
box.  He  determined  to  purchase  the  car,  but  in  this  case 
he  proposed  to  make  a  mystery  of  it  from  the  start.  He 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  piano  box,  and 
he  believed  that  he  saw  a  way  to  make  still  more  out  of 
the  freight  car ;  hence  he  sent  for  me.  But  there  was  still 
another  reason." 

"What  ^ya^that?" 

"You  will  remember  that  the  car  was  billed  to  a  per- 
son— possibly  fictitious — called  Z.  T.  Rauk.  Now,  if  you 
will  spell  Z.  T.  Rauk  backward,  you  will  discover  that  if 
it  does  not  spell  Quartz,  it  certainly  does  not  spell  any- 
thing else.  Substitute  a  Q  for  the  K,  and  you  have 
Quartz." 

"That's  a  fact." 

"Well,  Jeremy  discovered  that,  so  he  sent  for  me ;  but 
he  did  still  more.  He  sent  out  letters  of  inquiry,  and 
discovered  that  the  car  had  no  owner.  The  company  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  that  trouble,  but 
Jeremy  did. 

"I  came  to  Kansas  City  at  hii  solicitation.  He  met  me 
at  the  train  and  told  me  about  the  car.  I  brought  two  of 
my  assistants  here  with  me,  but  I  have  kept  them  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  so  far,  so  that  nobody,  aside  from  your- 
self now,  has  any  idea  that  they  are  here. 

"I  went  to  the  freight  yards  and  saw  the  foreman 
there,  and  I  discovered  from  my  talk  with  him  that  there 
were  several  persons^in  the  city  who  had  manifested  inter- 
est in  the  car.  Among  those  were  two  men,  who  are  still 
under  surveillance — and  the  two  women  I  found  at  the 
house  of  Doctor  Quartz  when  I  went  there  to  arrest 
him."  ] 

"And  those  women  were  dazed  and  only  half  con- 
scious when  we  brought  them  to  their  senses  at  the  po- 
lice station,"  said  the  chief. 

"Exactly.  They  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
matter  which  we  coiild  nail." 

"And  yet,  Quartz  made  a  direct  charge  against  them 
when  you  arrested  him,  did  he  not?" 

"Certainly.    That  was  a  part  of  his  game." 

"How  a  part  of  his  game?" 

"Why,  in  this  way:  He  had  no  idea  of  having  the 
affair  connected  with  himself  quite  so  soon.  Having 
those  women  in  his  house  at  the  time  I  went  there  was 
merely  a  part  of  his  own  personal  plot,  the  secret  of  which 
we  do  not  yet  know.   It  was  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
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that  he  decided  to  make  the  charge  against  them.  It  was 
an  accident  that  they  were  there  when  I  went  to  arrest 
him,  and  it  was  only  an  evidence  of  his  dare-devil  nature 
that  he  made  the  charge  against  them  at  the  moment." 

"Your  reasoning  may  be  all  right,  Carter,  but  it  is 
altogether  too  far-fetched  for  me." 

"Chief,  those  women  are  associated  in  some  manner 
with  the  crimes,  but  just  how  I  do  not  know.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  I  have  got  to  find  out.  My  assistant. 
Patsy,  has  been  on  their  track  since  you  let  them  go.  I 
will  know  more  about  them  before  long.  I  have  not  a 
doubt,  however,  that  they  are  victims  of  the  machina- 
tions of  Doctor  Quartz,  and  that  they  were  driven  to  in- 
vestigating the  car  through  fear." 

"Fear  of  what?" 

"That  is  what  I  don't  know — yet." 

"Well,  let  us  hark  back  again  for  a  moment.  When 
the  car  was  purchased  by  Stone,  he  had  it  taken  to  his 
museum,  did  he  not?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  entered  the  car  while  it  stood  there  that 
night,  waiting  for  me  and  others  to  go  to  it  and  ex- 
amine it  the  following  morning." 

"Precisely." 

"We  will  touch  on  that  point  again  presently.  The 
one  I  wish  to  make  just  now,  is  that  somebody  hired  a 
lot  of  city  thugs  to  blow  the  car  and  the  museum,  too, 
for  that  matter,  sky  high,  that  night." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  the  supposition  is  that  it  was  the  women  who 
did  that  hiring,  isn't  it?" 

"That  was  Doctor  Quartz's  charge;  but, we  know  it  to 
be  false,  don't  we?" 

"From  the  standpoint  of  a  policeman  I  should  say 
that  those  women  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  proposed 
blowing  up  of  the  car  while  it  was  at  the  museum,  than 
you  or  I  had." 

"Certaiiily  not." 

"Absolutely  the  only  points  you  had  against  them  were 
that  they  appeared  to  manifest  some  interest  in  the  car 
while  it  was  at  the  freight  yards,  and  that  Doctor  Quartz 
made  the  assertion  that  they  were  concerned  in  it." 

"Exactly." 

"You  and  I  both  know  that  we  cannot  convict — that 
we  cannot  even  hold  people  on  such  flimsy  evidence  as 
that." 

"Certainly  not." 

"There  was  absolutely  nothing  at  all  against  either  of 
those  women,  Edith  Peyton  and  her  maid." 
"Nothing  whatever." 

"We  will  return  to  them  presently.  Let  us  now  go  back 
to  the  car,  for  that  is  the  point  of  issue." 
"Certainly." 

"Tell  me  about  your  entrance  to  the  car,  while  you 
and  Jeremy  Stone  were  alone  with  it  in  the  museum." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell  more  than  you  already  know." 

"Never  mind  that.   Let's  go  over  it  together." 

"Well,  I  found  a  secret  door  at  one  end  of  the  car  by 
which  I  entered  it." 

"Yes.  Goon." 

"I  found  four  perfectly  embalmed  figures,  two  men 
and  two  women  who  had  been  wired  in  the  positions 
they  occupied  at  a  card  table  inside  the  car.  There  was 
another  embalmed  body  on  the  bed.  The  four  at  the 
table  were  of  middle  age;  the  one  on  the  bed  was  a 
young  woman,  not  more  than  twenty,  if  that.    She  had 


been  stabbed  through  the  heart  after  she  was  dead,  an( 
the  dagger  with  which  she  was  stabbed  was  still  wheri 
the  murderer  had  placed  it." 

"And  there  is  not  a  doctor  in  the  city  who  has  beei 
able  to  tell  how  any  of  the  five  persons  in  that  car  wer( 
killed." 

"No;  the  embalming  fluid,  whatever  it  was,  had  del 
stroyed  all  evidence  of  the  poison  used." 

"But  all  the  doctors  agreed  that  they  had  been  poisonec 
originally." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  Mr.  Carter,  all  that  the  police  can  see  in  thai; 
circumstance,  is  that  five  murders  have  been  committed 
and  that  the  murderer  took  that  strange  method  to  shif 
the  bodies  of  his  victims  out  of  the  city  where  the  crimes 
were  committed,  to  Kansas  City.  But  I  understand  that 
you  see  much  more  than  that."  j. 

"Why,  yes ;  I  see  the  methods  of  Doctor  Quartz." 

"And  that,  according  to  your  ideas,  indicates  a  ro- 
mance." ' 

"Precisely." 

"That  is  what  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  about." 
"I  am  afraid,  chief,,  that  you  won't  have  much  confi- 
dence in  it." 

"Never  mind.   Let  me  hear  it." 
■  "Well,  we  will  begin  at  the  creation  of  the  car." 
"Very  good." 

"If  you  recall  the  construction  of  the  car,  you  will  re- 
member that  not  only  was  the  door  at  the  end,  as  I  have 
described,  but  also  that  there  were  means  of  ventilation 
at  the  sides,  with  screens  arranged  so  that  a  person 
traveling  in  it  could  have  plenty  of  air  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunity to  view  the  scenery  in  passing." 

"Yes." 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  a  man  in  constructing 
that  car  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  dead  bodies  inside  it, 
would  not  have  arranged  for  entrance  and  egress,  and 
also  for  ventilation  ?" 

"By  Jove!   That's  so." 

"Doesn't  that  suggest  that  the  original  purpose  of  the 
car  was  for  live  people  to  travel  in  it?" 
"It  certainly  does." 

"Hence,  you  see  that  the  car  was  not  ultimately  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed.  The  car, 
in  other  words,  was  not  built  for  the  shipment  of  those 
dead  bodies,  but  for  the  accommodation  of  live  men  and 
women." 

"I  see  your  point." 

"Inside,  it  was  so  divided  by  heavy  curtains  that  it 
could  easily  be  made  into  three  separate  compartments." 
"Yes ;  I  remember  that." 

"So,  we  will  say  that  it  was  intended  for  a  party  of 
six — t:wo  in  each  compartment;  but  so  arranged  that  the 
three  compartments  could  be  thrown  into  one  during 
the  day." 

"Precisely." 

"Now,  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the  original 
Doctor  Quartz  was  to  marry  heiresses.  He  always  se- 
lected a  rich,  as  well  as  a  beautiful,  wife.  His  piano- 
box  expedition  was  a  case  in  point.  As  soon  as  he  had 
made  himself  the  possessor  of  the  girl's  fortune — and 
he  frequently  had  to  murder  the  entire  family  to  do  that 
■ — he  quietly  killed  her  and  then '  looked  about  him  for 
another  wife  and  another  victim." 

"What  a  fiend  he  was !" 

"I  conjecture  this  case  to  be  one  in  which  the  present 
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Doctor  Quartz  has  attempted  to  emulate  his  predecessor. 
He  found  his  intended  victim,  and  he  built  the  car,  we 
will  say,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bridal  party, 
which  was,  to  consist,  we  will  suppose,  of  his  bride  and 
himself,  and  the  four  persons  whose  bodies  we  found  in 
the  car." 
"But  " 

"Wait.  Something  happened  to  interrupt  his  plans. 
At  the  last  moment  his  bride  went  back  on  him.  She 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  "wedding,  or  her  friends  dis- 
covered who  and  what  he  was,  and  refused  to  permit 
her  to  fulfill  her  contract.  We  will  say  that  the  car 
was  completed  and  ready  when  the  plans  fell  through ; 
so  the  doctor  worked  out  a  most  diabolical  revenge  against 
them.  He  merely  transformed  the  car  from  a  bridal  to 
a  funeral  car.   There  you  are." 

"But  where  is  the  motive  for  shipping  it  here?  Why 
should  he  send  it  to  the  city  where  he  lives  and  has  his 
office  and  practice?  Why  should  he,  after  committing 
five  miyders,  dehberately  put  the  police  on  his  own  trail  ? 
Why  should  he  arrange  so  that  everything  would  point 
directly  at  him,  and  then,  in  effect,  pose  before  us,  and 
virtually  say :   'Here  I  am !   Come  and  take  me  ?'  " 

CHAPTER  HI. 

ALWAYS    ON  GUARD. 

"My  dear  chief,"  replied  Nick,  to  the  last  question, 
"if  we  could  answer  all  such  puzzles  at  the  time  they 
arise,  there  would  be  no  need  for  detectives.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  a  mystery  which  is  so  complex,  that 
the  moment  we  think  we  have  discovered  a  possible  solu- 
tion we  encounter  an  obstacle  which  puts  us  entirely  at 
sea  again." 

"I  should  say  we  did !" 

"Fact  one :  A  car  containing  five  dead  bodies  is  shipped 
to  Kansas  City,  and  is  opened  there  in  the  presence  of 
the  authorities." 

The  chief  nodded. 

"Fact  two:  The  bodies  are  found  to  be  so  perfectly 
embalmed,  that  the  method  of  accomplishing  the  result 
is  unknown  to  science,  for  there  is  not  an  undertaker,  or 
a  doctor,  who  can  give  us  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"Not  one." 

"Fact  three :  Circumstances  point  to  the  association  of 
certain  names  with  the  crimes.  Those  names  are.  Doctor 
Quartz,  Edith  Peyton,  and  her  maid,  Susan  Cummings. 
There  are  two  other  men  whose  names  we  do  not  know, 
but  who  evidently  had  no  connection  with  the  crime  itself, 
and  were  merely  tools  of  some  other  person — probably 
Doctor  Ouartz — after  the  arrival  of  the  car  in  Kansas 
City." 

"Well?" 

"Fact  four :  There  is  nowhere  discovered  a  scrap  of  in- 
formation which  will  afford  us  any  clew  to  the  identity 
of  the  five  bodies  in  the  freight  car.  The  car  came  from 
Philadelphia,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  murdered  men  and 
women  did  not  belong  there." 

"Quite  so;  nor  the  car,  either.  The  police  of  Phila- 
delphia can  give  no  information  whatever." 

"Fact  five:  Of  the  three  names  which  circumstances 
have  associated  with  the  crimes,  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  whatever  against  any  of  them.  Doctor  Quartz 
readily  proves  an  alibi  to  offset  everything  you  attempt 
to  prove  against  him,  and  pleasantly  laughs  at  you. 


Edith  Peyton  and  her  maid  are  in  the  same  category,' 
with  the  additional  fact  that  they  are  either  both  of*  weak 
minds,  or  are  still  under  the  influence  of  a  drug  which 
has  been  administered  to  them  to  keep  them  silent.  If 
Edith  Peyton  does  not  really  forget,  or  is  not  really 
ignorant,  she  plays  the  part  so  well  that  we  can  do  noth- 
ing with  her." 

"Correct.   And  the  maid  also." 

"Fact  six :  This  is  an  accumulation  of  detail,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  corpses  have  no  identity ;  the  car  has  no 
owner ;  the  motive  for  the  murders  is  a  mystery ;  the 
instrument  of  death  is  unknown  in  each  case;  Doctor 
Quartz,  so  far  as  we  know,  i^s  an  estimable  gentleman ; 
the  two  women,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  car  as  you  and  I  were;  and  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  for  us  to  go  by  in  unraveling  the 
mystery,  save  the  car  itself,  and  what  it  contained." 

"Now  you  are  talking  something  I  can  understand." 

"You  mean,  something  which  neither  of  us  understand. 
Now,  against  these  six  facts,  I  have  taken  the  following 
steps :  I  have  telegraphed  my  assistant,  Chick,  to  take 
up  the  car  end  of  it.  He  is  now  in  Philadelphia,  tracing 
the  car  from  that  point,  backward,  and  I  shall,  myself, 
take  up  the  task  of  working  out  the  identities  of  the  mur- 
dered persons.  So  much  for  fact  one.  For  fact  two, 
Doctor  Wentworth,  the  great  toxicologist  and  chemical 
expert,  arrived  here  last  night  and  is  now  attempting  to 
solve  the  mystery  connected  with  the  embalming  of  the 
bodies." 

"What  do  you  expect  to  accompHsh  by  that  ?" 

"Merely  to  add  a  nail  to  the  future  coffin  of  Doctor 
Quartz,  as  you  will  see.  H  he  is  as  great  a  scientist  as 
his  predecessor,  I  will  get  evidence  against  him  through 
that  mysterious  embalming  f^uid." 

"What  about  fact  three  ?" 

"Under  that  head,  I  shall  take  the  trail  of  Doctor  Quartz 
myself ;  I  think  that  will  work  in  very  well  with  my  in- 
vestigation of  the  identity  of  the  murdered  persons.  Also, 
I  have  put  one  of  my  cleverest  assistants — ^Ten-Ichi — on 
the  track  of  Edith  Peyton  and  her  maid ;  and  Patsy  is 
working  with  the  burglar,  big  Jim  Gleason,  who  tried 
to  blow  up  the  car,  to  discover  the  real  connection  with 
this  case  of  the  two  unknown  men  who  went  to  the 
freight  yards  to  see  the  car." 

"Fact  four  is  already  covered  by  yourself." 

"Yes."  ■ 

"And  Ten-Ichi  will  soon,  you  believe,  be  able  to  tell 
you  all  about  fact  five?" 
"I  do  believe  it;  yes." 

"And  for  fact  six?  You  have  already  covered  that 
ground  also?" 

"Follow  it  with  your  eye  while  I  go  over  it  again:  I 
shall  discover  the  identity  of  the  bodies  before  I  am  in 
position  to  go  on  with  the  case  understandingly ;  Chick 
will  do  the  same  service  by  the  car,  and  will  trace  it  to 
its  owner ;  the  motive  for  the  murders  will  be  revealed 
when  the  identity  of  the  murdered  persons  is  known ; 
how  they  were  killed,  will  develop  in  the  natural  course 
of  events ;  if  Doctor  Quartz  is  an  estimable  gentleman, 
I  shall  find  it  out,  and  if  he  is  not,  I  shall  know  it ;  Ten- 
Ichi  will,  within  a  week,  know  exactly  what  association 
Edith  Peyton  and  her  maid  may  have,  or  have  had,  with 
Doctor  Quartz  and  with  the  car.   There  you  are." 

"H'm!  Well,  all  that  sounds  reasonable.  I  can  under- 
stand it  much  better  than  I  can  all  that  stuff  about  theoriz- 
ing on  what  Doctor  Quartz's  egotism  will  do,  and  his 
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plans  for  revenge.  Now,  about  your  pay  for  this  case, 
Cart^.    The  mayor  " 

"I  will  send  in  my  bill  when  I  have  finished." 

"Exactly.  That  is  just  what  I  was  about  to  suggest. 
The  mayor  does  not  care  to  have  any  rewards  offered. 
In  fac{,  he  agrees  with  me  that  the  best  thing  is  to  keep 
the  whole  matter  as  quiet  as  possible." 

Nick  smiled  broadly. 

"Quiet  or  noisy,  it  doesn't  matter  to  me  now,"  he  said. 
"I  have  no  objection  to  having  it  known  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other  that  I  am  on  this  case.  Usually  I  prefer 
to  work  on  the  quiet,  but  just  now,  I  much  prefer  to  have 
Doctor  Quartz  know  that  Nick  Carter  is  after  him.  In 
fact,  I  shall  take  pains  to  inform  him  of  the  fact  my- 
self." 

"You  will?   When,  and  how?" 

"This  very  evening,  and  by  going  to  his  house  and 
telling  him  of  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  accuse  him  to  his 
face?" 

"Something  very  like  it,"  smiled  Nick;  "although  I 
shall  not  exactly  do  it  in  words." 

"But  you  intend  to  go  to  his  house." 

"I  do.    I  Avish  to  study  the  man." 

"Look  out,  Carter.  He  may  select  )'-ou  for  the  next  bit 
of  merchandise  he  wishes  to  send  across  the  continent  by 
freight,  or  express." 

"I  only  wish  he  would.    I  think  I'd  fool  him.  That 
was  the  game  his  predecessor  played — and  lost.   The  fact 
is.  chief,  I  have  already  got  a  Httle  evidence  against 
Quartz,  which  I  have  not  told  you  about." 
^  "What  is  it?" 

The  detective  took  from  one  Qf  his  pockets  a  small 
velvet  case  which  had  once  contained  a  lady's  watch,  and 
passed  it  to  the  chief. 

"Look  at  that,"  he  said. 

"What  of  it?"  asked  the  chief.  "It  looks  like  a  watch 
case." 

"It  is.   Open  it." 

The  chief  pressed  the  spring  and  the  cover  flew  back, 
disclosing  the  fact  that  the  circular  bed  in  which  a  gold 
Avatch  had  once  reposed  was  now  filled  with  white  wax, 
and  that  the  wax  had  received  an  impression  of  some  sort 
upon  its  surface. 

"What  about  it  ?"  asked  the  chief. 

"Do  you  remember,"  asked  Nick,  "that  when  I  searched 
the  freight  car  in  which  the  bodies  came  here,  the^  only 
thing  I  discovered  which  was  not  put  there  purposely  for 
you,  or  me,  or  somebody  to  find,  was  the  imprint  of 
several  dirty  fingers  against  the  velvet  plush  near  the 
secret  door?" 

"Yes."_ 

"The  imprint  of  one  o£  those  fingers — the  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand — is  very  plain.  I  had  it  photographed, 
and  then  had  the  negative  intensified  and  enlarged." 

"Well?" 

"I  have  put  the  wax  in  that  case  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Doctor  Quartz  to  give  me,  of  his  own  free  will,  an 
impression  of  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand." 

"But  there  is  already  an  impression  here." 

"That  was  made  by  my  own  finger.  I  put  it  there 
merely  to  show  the  doctor  what  a  perfect  impression  the 
wax  would  produce." 

"But  he  v/ill  refuse,  likely." 

"Chief,  I  don't  care  a  rap  whether  he  consents  or  re- 


fuses. What  I  want  to  see  is  the  expression  of  his  face 
when  I  ask  him  the  question." 

"What  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  that?" 

"Merely  one  glance  at  the  man's  thoughts.  The  sugges- 
tion will  be  a  surprise  to  him.  Men  like  Doctor  Quartz 
are  forever  on  their  guard.  The  one  thing  to  do  with 
characters  like  his  is  to  catch, them  oif  their  guard.  That; 
is  next  to  an  impossible  feat.  If  you  wished  to  throw 
a  stone  through  a  certain  window  into  a  house,  and  you 
knew  that  window  to  be  always  barred  with  iron  shutters, 
you  would  regard  the  feat  as  rather  impossible,  wouldn't 
you  ?" 

"I  should  say  so." 

"But  if  you  could  devise  some  means  whereby  you 
could  force  the  person  on  guard  inside  that  window  to 
open  it  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  for  an  instant, 
then  if  you  stood  by,  with  a  stone  ready  to  hurl,  you 
would  stand  a  fairly  good  chance  of  succeeding,  eh?" 

;;Sure." 

"Well,  Doctor  Quartz's  exterior  is  just  such  a  window. 
He  never  opens  it  when  there  is  a  person  near  enough  to 
him  to  see  through  it.  In  other  words,  he  is  always 
on  his  guard." 

"And  you  propose,  by  this  suggestion,  to  throw  hin* 
off  his  guard  for  an  instant." 

"I  think  I  can — ^provided  he  has  not  given  the  subject 
some  thought.  You  see,  he  does  not  know  that  those; 
finger  marks  are  on  the  velvet  near  the  door  of  the 
car."  ; 

"Why  are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"Because  if  he  had  known  he  made  them  he  would 
have  removed  them.  Not  having  removed  them,  he  does 
not  know  they  are  there." 

"He  may  have  found  out  since  that  they  are  there." 

"In  that  case,  he  will  be  on  his  guard,  and  I  will 
not  get  the  shutters  open  for  me  to  see  through ;  but 
I  don't  think  he  knows  they  are  there.  I  think  I  will 
iiave  a  glimpse  of,  the  inside." 

"When  are  you  going  there  ?" 

"At  once ;  when  I  leave  you."  \ 
"Well,  I  hope  you  will  get  a  look  through  that  window. 

When  will  I  see  you  again,  Carter?" 

"When  I  can  tell  you  the  true  story  of  the  mystery  of 

the  five  murders." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DEFIANCE  OF  DOCTOR  QUARTZ. 

When  Nick  Carter  rang  the  bell  of  Doctor  Quartz's- 
residence,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  livery, 
the  detective  gave  his  own  personal  card  to  be  delivered 
to  the  mysterious  man  upon  whom  he  had  called. 

That  card  was  engraved  plainly  with  his  own  name, 
and,  therefore.  Doctor  Quartz  would  know  at  once  that 
the  detective  had  determined  to  seek  his  interview  boldly, 
and  without  any  sort  of  subterfuge. 

He  was  shown  into  the  reception  room,  and  presently 
the  doctor  came  to  him  there. 

He  paused  just  inside  the  doorway  and  regarded  his  ' 
caller  with  an  expression  which  was  difficult  to  define; 
still  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face ;  but  whether  it  was  one 
of  welcome  or  of  derision,  or  what  it  might  portend,  Nick. ' 
could  not  determine. 

"I  scarcely  hoped  that  you  would  do  me  so  great  an 
honor,  Mr.  Carter,"  said  the  doctor,  in  that  strangely 
melodious  voice  which  he  could  render  as  soft  as  the  pur- 
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ring  of  a  cat.  "To  what  circumstance  am  I  indebted  for 
this  call  ?" 

He  came  oil  into  the  room  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
motioned  to  Nick  to  resume  the  chair  he  had  vacated  upon 
the  doctor's  entrance. 

"My  call  is  due  to  a  very  natural  desire  on  my  part," 
replied  Nick,  "to  ask  you  a  few  questions  which  I  think 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  answer." 

"We  can  better  determine  that  when  I  have  listened 
to  the  questions  you  wish  to  ask,"  said  the  doctor,  still 
smihng. 

"Assuredly.  You  have  announced  yourself,  I  believe, 
as  Doctor  Quartz,  the  Second." 

"Not  at  all.  I  have  never  done  so.  You  are  en- 
tirely mistaken." 

"Indeed!" 

"I  know,  of  course,  that  there  was  once  a  certain  Doc- 
tor Quartz;  but  there  might  also  have  been  a  dozen  of 
them  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary.  The  qualifying 
title — 'The  Second' — has  been  given  to  me  by  others." 

"Still  you  know  to  whom  I  refer  as  your  predecessor?" 

"Certainly." 

"Did  you  ever  know  the  man  himself  ?" 
•  "Certainly." 

"Were  vou  related  ?"   , 

lZ^^!^aFmyT^^^^gnI^£axZ^SZ±^ffiX3 
"Thank  you  for  being  so  explicit.    Will  you  tell  me 
how  .it  happens  that  your  initials  are  the  same  as  his 


were 


His  first  name  was  John — or  Jack,  as  he  was  famiPI 
jarly  called.  My  first  name  is  James.  Our  middle  initials | 
Ivere  likewise  the  same.  Do  you  care  to  be  made  ac-; 
ju^inted  with  my  ancestry?"  ,  ^ 

le  studied  insolence  of  the  question  brought  a  smile 
to  the  face  of  the  detective ;  but  he  replied  as  coolly : 

"It  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  know 
who  your  fathers  were  before  you." 

"So  sorry  that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  accom- 
modate you  with  the  information,  sir.  Unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  you  had  ample  opportunity  to  obtain 
those  facts  from  my  brother.  Doubtless  you  asked  him 
the  same  question  in  the  past." 
"Often,"  replied  Nick. 

'  "The  last  time  you  called  here,"  said  the  doctor,  nar- 
rowing his  eyes  a  little,  and  sharpening  them  so  that  they 
seemed  like  two  h'a!TOw'p6inls  "which  were  "reading  the 
soul  of  the  detective — if  it  .had  happened  that  Nick's 
soul  could  be  so  easily  read — "you  came  here  to  arrest 
me  on  an  entirely  foolish  charge,  and  in  order  to  make 
you  appear  still  more  ridiculous,  I  played  a  little  joke 
on  you." 

"You  refer,  I  suppose,  to  your  own  charge  against 
the  two  women  whom  I  found  here  at  that  time,"  said 
Nick. 

"Yes." 

"One  of  my  reasons  for  coming  here  this  evening  was 
to  ask  you  to  explain  that  joke." 

"Was  it,  indeed?  Were  you  so  dense  that  you  could 
not  see  through  it?" 

"I  must  confess  that  I  was." 

"How  shall  I  make  you  understand?    Let  me  see." 

The  doctor  dropped  his  chin  upon  one  of  his  hands, 
and  appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought,  but  the  detective' 
could  see  that  he  was  smiling. 

Presently,  with  an  appearance  of  frankness  which  Nick 


knew  was  assumed,  he  raised  his  head  again,'  an(3*wi^5| 
that  same  enigmatical  smile  on  his  lips,  said :  I 

"I  think  we  were  all  more  or  less  interested  in  the,' 
mysterious  freight  car,  were  we  not?"  ;' 

"It  would  appear  so,"  replied  Nick,  "although  you^ 
have  not  made  public  any  interest  you  might  have  felt' 
in  it."  ] 

"Let  us  say  that  I  was  interested,  then,  and  let  it  go- 
at that."  I 

"Very  well— for  the  present."  I 

"I  think,  Mr.  Carter,  that  I  will  have  to  deviate  fromS' 
the  direct  subject  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  m.ake  you^ 
understand." 

"Take  any  course  you  please,  doctor.  I  am  a  crea-' 
ture  of  extraordinary  patience."  > 

"So  I  have  been  informed.  Very  well.  You  must? 
know,  to  begin  ^  with,  that  while  you  have  been  unawaref 
of  my  existence,  I  have  been  quite  familiar  with  yours.", 

"Indeed?   You  surprise  me!" 

"I  will  surprise  you  still  more  before  I  am  through."  ? 
"I  like  to  be  surprised — pleasantly,  at  least."  < 
"You  are  enough  of  a  student,  Mr.  Carter,  to  under- 
stand that  when  a  man  wishes  to  master  any  given  sub4 
ject,  he  devotes  a  certain  amount  of  study  to  that  sub~; 
ject,  the  amount  depending  upon  two  things,  one  of  which' 
is  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  other  his' 
own  personal  interest  in  the  subject." 

 ^  . 


"I  have  devoted  something  approximating  ten  years  to 
studying  you." 

"I  certainly  should  feel  greatly  honored  by  so  much 
attention." 

"That  is  according  to  how  you  take  it,"  replied  the 
doctor  coolly. 

"May  I  ask  whether  it  was  the  difficulty  of  the  Sub-! 
ject,  or  your  interest  in  it  which  induced  you  to  de-i 
vote  so  much  time  to  me?" 

"Both."^  ^  ^  : 

"And  might  I  inquire  into  the  result  of  your  studies  ?"• 
Doctor  Quartz  left  his  chair  and  crossed  the  room.: 
From  a  table^  he  took  a  globe  map  of  the  world,  and 
then,  returning  until  he  stood  directly  in  front  of  thql 
detective,  he  held  the  globe  poised  in  one  hand  while  witli( 
the  other  he  pointed  at  it.  \ 
"If  I  desire  to  learn  thoroughly  the  geography  ofl 
the  world,  so  that  I  would  be  as  familiar  with  eyery 
portion  of  it  as  I  am  with  the  neighborhood  in  whiclil^ 
I  was  born,  I  would  begin  with  a  map  something  likd|| 
this.    After  mastering  the  rudiments  of  this,  I  wouldf^ 
take  up  each  section  by  itself,  by  countries.  Later,  I  wouldjl 
divide  the  countries  themselves  into  sections.    These  I| 
would  again  subdivide,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.    Do  you* 
understand  ?  In  the  end,  I  would  have  mastered  every  de- 
tail so  that  I  could  tell  you  as  much  about  the  known  in-* 
formation  of  Tibet,  for  example,  as  you  could  tell  me; 
about — er — police  headquarters  in  the  city  of  New  York."i 
"I  see  your  point.  What  of  it  ?" 

"That  is  something  like  the  method  I  have  employed  iiiji 
studying  you."  ( 

"But  why  have  you  studied  me  at  all?"  \ 

"Because,  Mr.  Detective  Carter,  you  succeeded  in  de-! 
stroying  a  person  whom  I  considered  the  best-informed,' 
smartest,  and  most  intelligent  man  in  the  world."  • 

"You  refer  to  your  distinguished  predecessor,  I  sup-', 
pose."  j 

"I  do.   In  the  long  warfare  between  you,  you  finally! 
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won.  m  the  warfare  between  you  and  me,  you  will  tinally 
lose." 


'Then  you  admit  that  it  is  to  be 


"Ah!"  said  Nick 
war  between  us." 

"No,  I  do  not  admit  it;  I  announce  it." 
"That  fact  will  doubtless  save  both  of  us  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  may  possibly  save  you  some 
trouble  and  anxiety.  I  had  not  considered  you  in  the 
matter.  I  am  glad  you  came  here  to-night,  for  if  you 
had  not  selected  to  come  to  me,  I  should  have  gone  to 
you." 

"You  might  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding 
me,  doctor." 

"Not  at  all.  I  know  every  move  you  make,  and  have 
known  them  for  years  past.  Don't  forget  that  I  have 
already  told  you  of  my  study  of  you  and  your  methods." 

Nick  shrugged  his  shoulders.  There  was  something  so 
coldly  menacing  in  the  attitude  of  the  doctor,  that  the  de- 
tective felt  that  the  man  was  not  boasting;  and  he  was 
curious  to  know  just  how  far  he  would  go  in  his  assumed 
frankness. 

But  he  was  soon  io  discover,  and  to  realize  that  Doctor 
Quartz  was  not  deceiving  him  when  he  boasted -fof  his 
knowledge  of  the  detective. 

"I  should  have  sought  you  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
you  a  few  things  you  do  not  know — for,  little  as  you 

world  with  which  you  are  not  familiar,"  continued  the 
doctor.  I 

"For  instance?"  said  Nick.  | 
"For  instance,  you  do  not  use  a  disguise  with  which) 
I  am  not  familiar,  and  you  could  not  adopt  a  new  one? 
which  I  would  not  penetrate  the  moment  I  saw  you.  Youl 
have  not  made  a  move  in  the  pursuit  of  your  profession,] 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  with  which  I  have  notf 
been  in  touch  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  have' 
merely  looked  on  from  a  distance,  to  see  not  only  what' 
you  would  do,  but  how  you  would  do  it.  You  are  an 
open  book  to  me.  Carter." 

"How  pleasant!" 

"I  knew  when  you  received  the  letter  from  Jerem_,, 
Stone,  calling  you  here,  and  I  also  knew  the  contents' 
of  the  letter.  I  knew  exactly  when  you  started  for! 
Kansas  City  and  what  train  you  took  to  come  here.j 
I  knew  when  you  arrived,  and  also  that  two  of  your 
assistants  were  on  the  train  with  you.  I  knew  that 
they  left  the  car  at  the  opposite  end.  I  knew  of  the 
conversation  between  you  and  Stone  at  that  time.  I  know 
that  you  went  to  the  freight  yards  to  talk  with  the  fore- 
man there,  one  William  Durland  by  name.  I  know  wherd 
you  took  up  your  quarters,  although  you  attempted  to  be' 
very  secret  about  it."  j 

"You  do  seem  to  have  been  unusually  well  posted  about! 
my  actions,"  replied  Nick,  with  a  shrug;  "still,  you  must  | 
admit  that  all  you  have  told  me  could  easily  have  been  j 
acquired  by  you  since  it  happened,  and  not  so  easily  before'  | 
it  happened,  when  it  would  have  been  of  more  benefitj 
to  you." 

"I  know,"  continued  the  doctor,  as  if  he  had  not  heard: 
Nick's^  remark,  "that  you  have  been  in  consultation  with 
the  chief  of  police  to-day,  and  that  you  have  told  him  o^ 
your  intention  to  come  here.  I  know  that  your  assistants, 
Ten-Ichi  and  Patsy,  are  in  the  city  now,  and  that  each 
has  Im  Pfdsrs;  I  also  know  what  thgse  orders  are.  3,; 


know,  furthermore,  what  your  other  assistant,  Chick,  is 

doing,  and   But  what  is  the  use  of  telling  you  all 

this  ?  I  know  every  move  you  make,  often  before  you 
make  it.   Look  at  me,  Mr.  Carter." 


"I  am  looking  at  you,  doctor," 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  am  the  brother  of  the  Doctor 
Quartz  whom  you  once  knew.  Perhaps  that  is  true— = 
and,  perhaps  I  am  the  same  man,  come  to  life  again  to  be 
your  undoing." 

Nick  laughed  outright. 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that,  of  course,"  he 
said.  ; 

"I  don't  expect  you  to  believe  anything;  I  don't  care 
whether  you  believe  or  not.  You  have  in  your  pocket 
at  this  rnoment  a  red  velvet  watch  case  containing  wax 
upon  which  you  wish  me  totgiye  you  the  impression  of 
one  of  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand.  Give  me  the  case 
and  I  will  accommodate  you.  Does  it  surprise  you  that 
I  know  that?" 

'Yes,  it  does,"  replied  Nick  truthfully. 

"You  expected  to  catch  me  off  my  guard  when  you 
asked  me  to  give  you  that  impression,  but,  you  see,  I  am 
informed  in  advance  of  your  intention.  I  have  not  waited 
and  studied  for  ten  years,  to  arrive  at  the  pleasure  of 
this  moment,  for  nothing,  Mr.  Carter," 

"So  I  perceive."  ^ 

"You  do  not  require  the  impression  of  my  finger  on 
that  wax,  for  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  that  it 
was  my  finger  which  rnade  the  mark  on  the  plush  neaj- 
the  door  of  the  freight  car.  We  are  alone,  Carter,  anil 
I  can  tell  you  anything  I  please,  and  you  cannot  use  it 
against  me  for  the  good  reason  that  you  can  prove  nothing. 
If  you  choose  to  go  away  and  repeat  what  I  have  told 
you,  I  will  simply  deny  that  such  a  conversation  has 
taken  place.  My  statement  is  quite  as  good  as  yours  be- 
fore a  jury,  or  before  a  court.  You  know  that.  You 
will  always  require  proof,  in  order  to  convict,  and  that 
proof  you  cannot  procure.  You  see,  Carter,  that  I  def}^ 
you.  I  have  committed  enough  crimes  to  be  hung  a 
hundred  times — enough  to  sit  in  all  the  electric  chairs  that 
were  ever  made — enough  to  spend  a  hundred  years  in 
prison — enough  to  make  the  records  of  the  world's 
greatest  criminals  fall  into  obscurity ;  but  you  cannot  prove 
one  of  them.  Carter ;  now,  or  ever.  That  is  why  I  have 
chosen  to  be  frank  with  you — and  to  defy  you." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  VICTIM  OF  A  CRUEL  DEVICE. 

"May  I  smoke?"  asked  Nick,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
and  taking  a  cigar  from  his  pocket. 

"Certainly.   Will  you  have  one  of  my  cigars?" 
_  "No,  thank  you.    I  smoked  one  of  your  predecessor's 
cigars  once,  and  I  did  not  wake  up  again  for  several  hours, 
I  have  more  confidence  in  my  own." 
Doctor  Quartz  smiled. 

"Do  you  suppose.  Carter,"  he  said,  "that  if  I  cared 
to  render  you  unconscious,  I  could  not  have  done  so 
without  moving  from  this  chair,  or  resorting  to  anything 
so  ancient  as  giving  you  a  drugged  cigar  ?" 

"I  think  you  would  have  found  it '  somewhat  diffi- 
cult," replied  Nick. 

"Let  me  prove  to  you  how  easily  I  could  accomplish 
it.  Oblige  me  by  leaving  your  chair  for  a  moment.  Do 
not  hesitate,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  will  not  move  from 
where  I  am  seated,    I  merely  wish-4o  convince  you." 
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Nick  left  the  chair  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  stood 
upon  his  feet. 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  remember,  do  you  not, 
that  while  you  were  seated  here,  your  arm  was  resting 
upon  the  natural  place  for  it — t|aat  is,  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  Placing  your  own  arm  there,  served  two 
purposes;  one  was,  that  it  rested  it,  and  the  other  was 
that  it  afforded  you  a  purchase  against  which  you  could 
quickly  and  easily  leap  out  of  your  chair,  if  I  had  made 
any  belligerent  move  which  made  you  think  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  Is  that  correct  ?" 

"Quite  so." 

"Now,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  examine  either 
arm  of  the  chair  in  which  you  were  seated,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  two  long  needles  are  protruding  from  it.  Do 
you  see  them?" 

"Yes,  I  see  them." 

"I  have  forced  them  from  their  places  of  concealment, 
simply  by  pressing  a  spring  which  is  concealed  in  this 
chair.  If  I  had  pressed  that  spring  while  you  were 
seated  there,  those  needles  would  have  pierced  the  flesh 
of  your  arms,  and  you  would  have  been  unconscious  be- 
fore you  would  have  had  time  to  draw  a  second  breath." 

Nick  felt  a  shiver  pass  through  him,  although  he  gave 
no  outward  evidence  of  it. 

"If,"  continued  the  doctor,  "your  arms  had  not  been 
,in  the  right  position  to  have  accommodated  the  needles 
^ou^jave  seen,  I  could  have  pressed  still  another  spring, 
and  produced  other  needles,  in  other^parts  of  the  chair. ^ 
So.  Now  look,  and  you  will  discover  two  in  the  seat  of 
the  chair,  two  more  at  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  two  more 
where  they  would  have  pricked  you  in  the  head  were  you 
■still  seated  there.  Do  you  see  them  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  could  easily  have 
pricked  you  with  any  one  of  them,  or  with  all  of  them, 
had  I  chosen  to  do  so?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  good.  Those  needles  are  tipped  with  the  most 
delicate  poison  I  know  how  to  concoct.  They  are  not 
deadly.  They  merely  produce  instant  unconsciousness. 
You  see,  do  you  not,  that  if  I  wished  to  render  you  at 
my  mercy,  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  resort  to  the  slow 
method  of  a  drugged  cigar?" 

"Quite  so." 

"Be  seated  again,  Mr.  Carter,  The  needles  have  dis- 
appeared again,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  prick  you  with 
them." 

-  "If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  I  will  take  a  different 
chair,"  said  Nick. 

"Oh ;  any  chair  you  please.  This  one  in  wtiich  I  am 
seated,  if  you  like." 

The  doctor  chuckled  when  he  made  the  remark,  and 
Nick  could  have  choked  him  gladly.  But  he  drew  for- 
ward another  chair,  turned  it  over  to  see  that  it  was  not 
connected  with  the  floor,  and  finally  seated  himself  upon  it. 

"This  jvill  serve  my  purpose,"  he  said.  "You  were, 
I  think,  on  the  point  of  admitting  some  facts  connected 
with  your  criminal  record." 

"Oh,  I  don't  propose  to  give  you  detail,  Mr.  Carter. 
I  am  not  so  generous  as  that.  My  one  desire  is  to  convince 
you  that  you  are  as  a  baby  in  my  hands ;  that  I  can,  at  any 
moment  when  I  choose,  brush  you  out  of  existence,  as  you 
would  brush  a  spider  from  its  web  with  a  woman's  broom. 
When  the  British  government  fortified  Gibraltar,  the 
place  was  meant  to  be  impregnable,  and  it  has  proved  so. 


When  I  prepared  myself  for  this  experience  I  am  just' 
beginning,  I  made  just  as  painstaking  preparations.  You 
have  been  completely  at  my  mercy  for  almost  ten  years, 
and  you  have  not,  until  now,  known  of  my  existence.  Do 
you  suppose,  after  taking  all  that  care  and  trouble,  that  I 
care  to  put  you  out  of  the  way  without  having  my  fun 
with  you?  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  you." 
"You  certainly  interest  me." 

"Do  I?  How  pleasant!  Let  me  see;  I  believe  you 
have  elected  to  run  me  .  down,  to  arrest  me,  and  to  con- 
vict me  for  the  murders  of  the  five  persons  whose  dead 
bodies,  perfectly  embalmed,  were  found  in  the  freight 
car  now  at  the  museum  of  Jeremy  Stone ;  am  I  right  ?" 

"You  are  dead  right,  if  anybody  should  ask  you." 

"Thank  you.  The  mayor  of  the  city  instructed  the 
^  chief  of  police  to  engage  your  services  and  you  have  ac- 
cepted the  case.    Am  I  still  correct?" 

"You  are  still  correct." 

"And  you  have  informed  the  chief  that  you  are  posi- 
tive in  your  own  mind  that  the  freight-car  incident  is  en- 
;  tirely  Quartzonian,  and  that  I,  at  least,  possess  criminal 
■  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  it?" 

"That  is  correct  also." 

"You  have  sworn — or  shall  I  say  promised-^to  con- 
vict me  of  those  crimes,  eh?" 
"Something  like  that ;  yes." 

"Well,  Carter,  I  will  not  say  that  I  am  guilty  of  the 
crimes  you  lay  at  my  door,  but  I  will  admit  that  I  could 
J  tell  you  all  about  the  freight  car,  if  I  chose  to  do  so.  Now, 
with  that  admission  from  me,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

"I  am  going  to  prove  it.    I  am  going  to  compel  you 
to  tell  all  you  know,  before  I  am  done  with  you." 
"Ah !" 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  evident  satis- 
faction. His  fat  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  liis 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 

"That  is  the  way  to  talk,"  he  said.    "Now  we  are 
getting  at  it.    Now  we  understand  each  other.    Do  you 
know.  Carter,  I  really  thought  you  would  be  afraid 
to  declare  yourself." 
j  "Afraid?"  Nick  laughed. 

"Oh,  I  would  not  have  blamed  you  had  you  been 
afraid.  "But,  instead,  you  are  accepting  the  position 
I  wished  you  to  assume." 

"Am  I,  indeed  ?   What  position  is  that  ?" 

"Why,  of  open  warfare  between  us.  We  begin  on 
even  ground,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"How  so?" 

"I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  greatest  criminal  out  of 
prison  or  unexecuted.  You  regard  yourself  as  the  only 
really  great  and  undefeated  detective  in  the  world." 

"Stow  alf  that.  Quartz,  and  go  on  with  your  state- 
ment." 

"We  meet  on  even  ground,  that  is  all.    Llave  you 
ever  watched  a  cat,  when  it  has  caught  a  mouse?" 
"Often." 

"If  the  mouse  happens  to  be  uninjured — that  is,  only 
slightly  hurt — the  cat  takes  it  to  an  open  space,  and  then 
calmly  looks  the  other  way  while  the  rnouse  slowly 
crawls  toward  freedom.  The  cat  does  not  appear  to  see 
the  mouse  until  it  has  almost  escaped,  but  then  it  leaps 
forward  and  returns  the  mouse  to  the  center  of  the  open 
space  again;  and  this  performance  continues  until  the  cat 
is  tired,  and  generously — er — murders  its  victim.  You 
have  seen  that,  have  you?" 


lO 
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"Frequently," 

■  "Well,  in  this  case,  I  am  the  cat  and  you  are  the 
mouse.  I  have  caught  you.  I  have  taken  you  to  the 
open  space.  Now,  1  am  going  to  play  with  you.  That 
is  why  I  have  studied  you  all  these  years.  We  meet 
on  even  ground,  only  I  am  much  the  stronger  of  the 
two  because  I  am  so  much  better  prepared." 

"You  think  so,  no  doubt." 

"No ;  I  know  it." 

"And  yet,  you  have  the  same  weak  point  possessed 
by  the  other  Doctor  Quartz." 

"Not  at  all,  Carter;  not  at  all.  You  think  I  have; 
but  I  haven't." 

Nick  smiled. 

"You  think  I  have  the  egotism,  the  conceit  of  the  other 
Doctor  Quartz,  but  I  assure  you  that  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  possess  merely  the  sure  knowledge  of  my  su- 
periority. That  is  why  I  dare  to  acknowledge  to  you  that 
I  am  the  criminal  you  think  me;  but,  my  dear  Carter, 
you  will  discover  that  I  am  the  Gibraltar,  while  you  are 
the  poor  fool  who  batters  himself  to  pieces  against  the 
walls." 

The  detective  still  smiled  and  made  no  reply. 

"Look  around  you.  Carter;  for  I  see  that  you  re- 
quire some  further  demonstration  of  my  power,  besides 
the  needles  in  the  chair.  Do  you  see  that  open  door 
through  which  you  entered  the  room?" 

"Plainly." 

"It  is  within  twelve  feet  of  you;  no?" 
"About  that,  I  should  say." 

"Doubtless  you  think  that  from  where  you  are  seated, 
you  v/ould  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  that 
door  before  it  could  be  closed.    Let  me  see  you  try  it." 

Nick  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  am  tired  of  this  horseplay,"  he  said.  "Have  you 
a  spring  connected  with  that  door,  as  well  as  with  the 
chair  in  v/hich  I  was  seated?" 

"Look,"  replied  the  doctor;  and  as  the  detective  looked, 
a  pair  of  steel  shutters  that  were  concealed  in  the  walls 
at  either  side  of  the  aperture,  flew  together  with  a  snap, 
and  left  the  two  men  shut  inside  the  room.  And  then, 
as  the  detective  was  in  the  act  of  turning  again  to  face 
Doctor  Quartz,  they  flew  open  again,  leaving  the  idoor- 
|.  way  as  it  had  been  before. 

"You  see?"  said  the  doctor. 

"Yes ;  I  saw,"  replied  Nick, 

"Do  you  think  you  could  have  reached  the  doorway 
soon  enough  to  have  passed  through  it  before  the  steel 
shutters  barred  your  way?" 

"Perhaps  not,"  assented  the  detective. 

"My !  How  grudgingly  you  admit  it,  and  yet  you 
know  it  to  be  a  fact.  Carter,  that  door  and  those 
needles  are  only  two  among  hundreds  of  devices  I  have 
arranged  for  your  benefit — as  well  as  for  others',  for  I 
would  not  have  you  think  that  I  have  done  you  too  much 
honor.  Both  the  door  and  the  needles  come  in  quite  handy 
for  others  also." 

"I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"And  this  house  is  only  one  of  several^ — -it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  should  know  how  many  there  are  or  where 
they  are — where  I  could  receive  you  with  the  same  sort 
of  delicate  attention." 

"And  now,"  said  Nick,  "now  that  you  have  demon- 
strated something  of  yoiu*  boasted  power,  and  have  told 
me  so  much,  will  you  tell  me  why  you  have  taken  all 
this  trouble  for  my  entertainment?" 


"Would  you  like  to  know?" 
"Certainly." 

"Very  well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  purchased  a  small 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  which  I  mean  to  retire 
some  day,  and  enjoy  the  balance  of  my  life  as  suits  me 
best;  that  is,  among  my  books  and  instruments.  In  a 
word,  in  study.  There  I  shall  enjoy  the  delights  of  vivi- 
section upon  human  subjects;  without  hindrance  from  the 
authorities,  and  to  my  heart's  content.  I  have  already 
stocked  the  place  with  prospective  subjects,  and  you  have 
no  idea  what  a  land  of  enchantment  I  shall  make  of  it.  ^ 
Later,  before  I  have  done  with  you,  I  may  tell  you  more 
about  it;  for  the  present,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  intend  to 
go  there  after  I  have  done  with  you.  But  I  must  finish 
with  \-ov  fu'-h. 


\ou  see.  Carter,  I  have  promised  myself  that  I  will 
make  you  sufifer  a  thousand  pangs  for  every  one  you 
administered  to  my  predecessor.  I  have  promised  my- 
self that  you  shall  be  fooled  and  outwitted  at  every 
turn;  that  yoh  shall  first  lose  your  reputation,  then  your 
fortune,  then  your  friends,  then  your  honor ;  I  have  prom- 
ised myself  that  you  shall  see  those  whom  you  love  Jj^fc 
stricken  down,  one  by  one,  at  your  side,  and  tMffm 
corpses  of  your  three  assistants,  and  of  the  wojIP&n  you 
love,  shall  - finally  find  their  several  ways  to  a  dime 
museum,  as  those  now  in;  the  freight  car  have  donej  and 
that,  finally,  you  shall  yourself  furnish  for  me  f^e  most 
interesting  of  my  subjects  for  vivisectiot).  . . Ynn  .,^]^jjvr , 
a.  w^n-an  n amed_. Cam! en---- " .  j 


Nick  leaped  to  his  feet  With  an  exclamation  of  anger,  \ 
and  started  toward  the  doctor,  but  even  as  he  did  so  the 
chair  in  which  he  had  been  seated  flew  upward  behind 
him  as  if  his  act  of  leaving  it  had  released  some  hidden 
spring. 

It  seemed  to  leap  toward  him,  as  if  the  whole  chair 
were  a  concealed  spring.  Sharp  spikes  protruded  from 
it,  which  pierced  his  flesh  as  they  struck  him,  and  in  an 
instant  more  he  sank  to  the  floor,  unconscious,  and  to 
all  appearance,  lifeless. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DEMON  DOCTOR'S  FIRST  VICTIM. 

When  Nick  Carter  opened  his  eyes,  he  looked  around 
him  in  amazement,  for  he  was  in  his  room,  in  the  house 
to  which  he  had  repaired  after  his  advent  in  Kansas 
City,  and  where  he  had  taken  accommodations,  believ^ 
ing  that  he  could  preserve  the  secret  of  his  location. 

He  attempted  to  rise,  but  fell  back  again,  reaHzing 
that  his  nerves  were  still  benumbed  by  the  drug  which 
had  been  injected  into  his  veins  through  the  agency  of 
the  spikes  in  the  chair. 

Ilis^  own  rooms  were  at  least  two  miles  from  the 
house  of  Doctor  Quartz,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  have 
been  brought  there  while  he  was  unconscious ;  and  then, 
step  by  step,  he  recalled  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  recep- ' 
tion  room  of  the  doctor. 

"What  a  consummate  fiend  that  man  is !"  he  mused, 
while  he  waited  for  his  strength  to  return  to  him.  "I 
doubt  if  there  is  an  article  of  furniture  in  that  room  which 
is  not  prepared  to  be  used  as  a  trap  if  the  necessity  shall 
arise.  The  mere  act  of  siltir.g  in  that  chair  I  last  occupied- 
must  have  released  the  mechanism,  so  that  I  was  bound  to  • 
be  wounded  as  I  was  as  soon  as  I  should  attempt  to 
leave  it. 

"That  man  made  no  idle  threats,  either.    He  meant 
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every  word  he  said.  And  he  has  studied  me  ahnost  as 
closely  as  he  asserts. 

"Well,  why  not?  It  would  be  like  him — at  least,  it 
would  have  been  exactly  like  the  other  Doctor  Quartz  to 
have  done  that  very  thing.. 

"Heaven !  When  one  stops  to  consider  what  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  man  of  such  brain  as  he 
possesses,  if  only  his  intelligence  were  turned  to  a  right 
use,  it  is  appalling. 

"But  he  adopts  villainy  for  his  pursuit,  and  he  takes 
it  up  precisely  as  he  would  undertake  the  study  of  any 
science. 

"What  am  I  to  conclude  from  all  that  he  has  said  to 
me  ?  Why,  plainly,  that  he  has  really  devoted  ten  years  of 
his  life — that  is,  one  side  of  it — to  studying  me  and  my 
habits,  while  he  has  kept  himself  in  the  background,  not 
permitting  me  even  to  know  that  he  existed. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  a  man  could  do  such  a  thing, 
and  I  should  be  the  first  to  refuse  to  accept  it  as  a  fact 
if  I  did  not  understand  how  thoroughly  Quartzonian  it  is. 

"He  has  evidently  taken  pains  to  live  near  me,  but 
to  keep  out  of  my  sight.  He  doubtless  is  possessed  of 
unlimited  means,  and  has  been  able  to  keep  a  corps  of 
detectives  of  his  own  through  whom  he  has  been  able  to 
observe. 

.  "I  could  fancy,  almost,  that  I  can  see  the  hand  of 
Poctor  Quartz  in  many  of  the  cases  I  have  had,  as  if  he 
has  engineered  the  villain  in  each  case  until  he  has  grown 
tired  of  the  game  and  permitted  it  to  end. 

"In  ten  years  what  could  he  not  accomplish?  He 
could  get  his  own  spies  on  the  police  of  the  cities  he 
selected ;  he  could  worm  his  way  into  private  offices 
through  the  employment  of  spies ;  he  could  have  edu- 
cated an  army  of  assistants  to  do  his  bidding  in  any 
place  where  he  wished  to  put  them,  and  he  could  become, 
in  the  line  he  selected,  almost  omnipotent. 

"And  now,  evidently  the  time  has  come  when  he  is 
prepared  to  meet  me,  and  to  conquer  me,  as  he  believes, 
at  every  turn. 

"And  he  prefers  to  do  that  openly;  that  is  like  Doctor 
Quartz. 

_  "He  prefers  coolly  to  tell  me  that  he  is  the  guilty  man, 
and  then  to  defy  me ;  tliat  is  like  Doctor  Quartz. 

"He  prefers  to  admit  me  to  his  parlor,  and  to  show 
,me  a  sample  of  his  power,  while  he  sits  near  by  and  laughs 
■  in  his  sleeve;  that  is  like  Doctor  Quartz. 

"He  prefers  to  render  me  unconscious  at  the  end  of 
our  interview,  and  then  to  return  me  here  to  my  own 
room,  uninjured,  in  order  further  to  demonstrate  his 
power ;  that  is  like  Doctor  Quartz. 

"He  prefers  to  tell  me  plainly  that  he  is  actually  worse 
than  what  I  think  him — to  almost  acknowledge  the  five 
murders  of  the  freight  car — to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  find  out  my  most  cherished  secrets,  and  finally  to  go 
so  far  as  to  threaten  the  woman  I  love ;  all  that  is  strik- 
inglv  like  Doctor  Quartz. 


^Vhy,  Dazaar,  the  arch  fiend,  was  a  joke  beside 
Quartz ;  and  I  wonder — aye,  I  wonder  if,  after  all,  even 


-  P^^s^'  was  not  merely  a  tool  of  his  ? 


"Pshaw !  What  nonsense !  And  yet,  to  carry  on  that 
study  of  me,  of  which  he  boasts,  he  must  have  provided 
himself  with  human  tools. 

"One  thing  is  certain :  I  cannot  fight  Doctor  Quartz  in 
the  open.  He  is  forewarned,  and  altogether  too  thor- 
oughly forearmed  for  that.  I  must  meet  him  on  his  own 
ground.    Hello !    I  wonder  what  that  is." 


Nick  had  partly  raised  himself  on  the  couch  where  he 
was  lying,  and  he  could  see,  resting  on  the  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  a  sheet  of  paper  with  writing  on  it. 

"Quartz  has  left  a  letter  for  me,  after  the  manner  of 
his  famous  predecessor,"  he  mused,  rising,  for  now  his 
nerves  had  regained  their  wonted  energy,  and  no  longer 
refused  to  do  his  bidding. 

He  felt  thoroughly  himself  again,  and  so  far  as  he 
could  determine,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  effects 
of  the  drug  left  about  him. 

He  crossed  the  floor  and  took  up  the  s4ieet  of  paper. 

It  was,  as  he  had  supposed,  a  message  from  Quartz. 

It  was  written  in  a  delicate  chirography,  almost  as 
9  fine  and  perfect  as  copper  plate,  and  was  as  follows : 


"My  Dear  Carter:    You  have  accused  me  of  poe- 
i  sessing  the  weakness  of  that  other  person  to  whom  we 
!have  occasion  to  refer,  and  one  of  them  was,  I  believe, 
'  that  of  writing  too  many  letters  for  your  delectation.  I 
venture  to  write  this  one,  nevertheless,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  use  it  to  whatever  advantage  you  can. 

"You  had  the  misfortune  to  faint  away  while  you  were 
'  in  my  rooms,  and  I  have  done  you  the  service  to  bring 
jyou  to  your  home,  where  you  can  receive  that  care  of 
i  which  you  seem  to  stand  so  much  in  need. 
I  "I  trust  you  will  have  entirely  recovered  by  the  time 
I  you  read  this,  and  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  have 
I  done  so. 

,    "I  am  quite  well  aware  that  you  desire  nothing  more 

I  than  that  I  should  say  something  in  this  letter  which  you 
could  make  use  of,  but  such  is  not  my  purpose.  The 
letter  is  merely  to  assure  you  of  my  interest  in  your  af- 

l  fairs,  and  to  repeat  that  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 

Ito  interest  myself  in  them. 

I  "Some  day,  when  I  shall  have  completed  the  duties 
;  which  hold  me  here,  and  have  prepared  the  way  for  my 
;  continued  sojourn  on  that  island  in  the  Pacific,  of  which 
;I  gave  you  some  slight  account,  I  hope — for  a  time,  at 
least — to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  society  and  your  aid 
in  my  scientific  researches.  I  am«wedded  to  science,  my 
:jdear  Carter,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  sciences  is  the 
;j  study  of' humanity  itself. 

!  "Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  read' between  the  lines  of 
I  this  letter,  and  to  extract  from  it, 'that  pleasant  meaning 

which  I  cannot  put  into  so  many  words.    I  hope  so. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  venture  to  hope  that  when  you 
jnext  see  your  good  assistant,  Patsy,  you  will  remind  him 
I  of  my  existence,  and  give  him  my  remembrances. 
1  "It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  sign  my  name,  since 
jyou  will  know  so  well  who  penned  these  lines  with  the 
j^execrably  bad  pen  I  found  on  your, table." 

Nick  laid  the  letter  aside  with  a  frown. 

"Now,  what  does  he  mean  by  that  reference  to  Patsy?" 
he  asked  himself. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  then  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  Next,  he  started  for  the  window,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  street. 

"Great  Scott  \"  he  thought.  "I  must  have  been  in  that 
unconscious  state  many  hours.  This  is  another  day.  It 
is  all  of  fifteen  hours  or  more  since  that  chair  flew  over 
and  hit /me,  in  Doctor  Quartz's  office.  It  was  about 
nine  in  the  evening  when  I  was  knocked  over,  and  it  is 
now  almost  noon  of  the  ne^t  day." 

He  wheeled  and  looked  anxiously  around  him. 

"Patsy  was  to  meet  me  here  at  midnight,  last  night," 
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he  tpused,  "and  the  reference  in  that  letter  can  mean 
but  one  thing — one  thing.  Great  Heaven,  has  he  cap- 
tured Patsy,  and  got  the  lad  in  his  power  already?" 

For  that  was  how  it  appeared  to  the  detective,  and  that 
was  the  way  he  read  the  message  of  Doctor  Quartz  as 
contained  in  the  letter. 

"As  soon  as  I  was  unconscious,  Quartz  brought  me 
here,"  he  mused.  "Then  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
Patsy.  I  can  see  it  all  now.  Patsy  came  while  he  was 
here — while  1  was  lying  helpless  upon  that  couch,  and 
Quartz  had  no  difficulty  in  capturing  him.  That  is  what 
he  means  when  he  tells  me  when  I  next  see  my  assistant, 
Patsy— and  all  that." 

The  detective  was  now  thoroughly  himself  again,  with 
every  sense  upon  the  alert. 

Face  to  face  with  an  actual  incident  which  demanded 
his  attention,  he  gave  his  mind  entirely  to  it,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  all  things  else. 

His  first  move  was  to  leave  the  room,  to  run  rapidly 
down  the  stairs  and  open  the  street  door. 

His  purpose  in  making  this  move  was  at  once  obvious, 
for  he  was  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  that  Patsy  had  been 
there,  and  also  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  leave  his 
mark  again  when  he  went  out;  and  also  that  Ten-Ichi 
had  not  been  there  at  all. 

One  of  his  arrangements  with  his  assistants  was  for 
each  of  them  to  leave  a  sign,  made  by  a  certain  chalk 
mark,  on  the  steps  outside  the  house,  when  they  entered 
it,  so  that  he  could  tell,  without  entering,  if  either  of 
them  were  there,  or  had  been  there  and  gone  away  again; 

Patsy's  mark  was  there — a  figure  12,  which  said  as 
plainly  as  if  it  had  been  written,  that  he  had  arrived  there 
at  midnight.  If  he  had  gone  out  again  later,  and  could 
have  done  so,  he  would  have  crossed  out  the  12,  and 
placed  beside  it  another  figure  showing  the  hour  of  his 
leaving.  The  chalk  mark  was  red ;  if  Ten-Ichi  had  made 
it,  it  would  have  been  green. 

"So  Patsy  came  here  at  twelve,  and  he  was  not  able 
to  leave  his  mark  when  he  went  away,"  mused  the  detec- 
tive. "So  much  I  know.  Now  to  see  if  the  lad  had  an 
opportunity  of  leaving  me  any  sign  concerning  what  hap- 
pened to  him  inside  the  house." 

He  hastened  i3ack  to  his  room  again. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order,  although 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Doctor  Quartz  had  thoroughly  ex'- 
amined  everything  the  room  contained. 

For  a  time  he  looked  in  vain  for  some  sort  of  message 
from  the  younger  detective,  but  at  last  he  discovered 
it ;  and  when  discovered,  it  seemed  worthy  of  the  young 
assistant. 

The  lad  had  evidently  been  bound  and  thrown  upon  the 
same  couch  where  Nick  awoke  to  consciousness,  for 
scrawled  in  letters  of  blood  against  the  white  wall  behind 
the  couch,  with  bleeding  finger  which  he  had  torn  open 
on  a  nail  in  the  couch  covering  so  that  he  could  write  it, 
Nick  found  this  message: 

"QUARTZ  HAS  GOT  ME?}       ot  '?a\^y  .) 

That  was  all;  but  it  was  enough. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WOMAN  BEHIND  THE  GRATING. 

Just  as  the  clocks  in  the  city  v^^ere  striking  twelve,  and 
thus  announcing  the  midnight  hour,  two  figures  raised 
themselves  over  the  cornice  of  a  house  three  doors  re- 
moved from  the  one  in  which  Doctor  Quartz  resided, 


and  where  Nick  Carter  held  the  interview  with  him  which 
had  ended  so  disastrously. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  said  the  voice  of  Nick  Carter,  ad- 
dressing his  companion.  "Come  on,  Ten-Ichi,  but  be 
as  silent  as  the  grave." 

He  took  the  lead  then,  and  the  two  glided  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  across  the  roofs,  until  they  paused  in  the 
shadow  of  a  chimney  which  came  from  the  Quartz 
residence. 

"Yonder  is  the  skylight,"  whispered  the  detective  in 
the  ear  of  his  companion.  "This  is  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  that  I  have  taken  this  method  of  entering  a 
house,  but  it  seemed  necessary  to-night." 

"We  are  not  inside  the  house  yet,"  replied  Ten-Ichi, 
in  the  same  cautious  voice. 

"No ;  but  we  will  get  there.  Come !" 

He  led  the  way  to  the  scuttle,  which  was  just  beyond 
the  skylight,  and  attempted  to  raise  it ;  but  it  resisted  his 
efforts. 

"Fastened,"  he  muttered.  "Give  me  the  tools,  lad." 

Ten-Ichi  passed  a  small  bag  of  tools  which  had  been 
slung  across  his  shoulders,  and  from  this  the  detective 
extracted  a  brace  and  bit  of  fine  workmanship.  These 
were  quickly  adjusted,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the 
latter  had  eaten  through  the  tin  as  well  as  the  wood- 
work of  the  scuttle. 

But  the  detective  did  not  pause  there. 

Hole  after  hole  was  bored  through  the  scuttle,  and  so 
closely  together  that  when  the  detective  finally  desisted, 
and  gave  the  tool  back  to  his  assistant,  he  wrenched  what 
remained  of  the  clinging  wood  loose  in  his  grasp,  and  laid 
it  silently  on  the  roof  beside  him. 

Next,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  through  the  opening, 
and,  after  feeling  around  in"  the  darkness  for  a  consider- 
able time,  he  drew  it  forth  again,  and  raised  himself  to 
his  feet. 

"So  much  is  done,"  he  whispered.  "Now,  Ten-Ichi,  I 
shall  raise  the  scuttle  and  go  down ;  but  I  wish  you  to  re- 
main where  you  are." 

"Am  I  not  to  go  inside  the' house  with  you?" 

"No.  You  are  to  remain  here.  You  can  serve  me  best 
in  that  way.  There  may  be  a  thousand  bells  ringing  in- 
side the  house  at  this  moment,  to  give  Doctor  Quartz 
warning  of  what  I  have  already  done.  If  he  heard  them, 
he  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I  don't  wish  him  to  capture 
both  of  us,  although  I'll  give  him  something  to  do  to  get 
me  this  time,  even  if  he  is  on  the  watch." 

"What  shall  I  do  here?" 

"Wait.   Wait  and  see  what  happens." 

"And  if  I  hear  a  scrimmage  ?" 

"Listen  with  all  your  ears  if  you  hear  such  a  thing. 
I  will  shout  an  order.  If  you  hear  me  call  out  the  Avord 
'Doctor!'  you  are  to  come  to  my  assistance.  If,  instead, 
I  used  the  word  'Quartz !'  you  are  to  make  your  way  to 
the  chief  of  police  and  tell  him  what  has  happened." 
■    "All  right." 

"You  understand  thoroughly?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  will  obey  to  the  letter  ?" 
"I  will." 

"If  you  hear  nothing  at  all,  wait  here  for  an  hour,  and 
then  go  to  the  chief  of  police.  In  that  case,  bring  him 
here,  but  by  the  front  door,  and  make  him  rip  the  house 
inside  out,  if  it  is  necessary.  He  will  have  sufficient  cause 
in  case  I  am  not  back  here  inside  of  an  hour." 
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Nick  raised  the  scuttle  then,  and  slowly  let  himself 
down  into  the  darkness. 

For  a  moment  after  his  feet  were  upon  the  ladder  under 
the  scuttle,  he  paused  and  whispered  to  Ten-Ichi. 

"Remember,"  he  said. 

"I  will  remember,"  replied  the  assistant. 

Then  the  detective  nodded  his  head,  and  in  an  instant 
more  had  disappeared  from  view  into  the  interior  of 
Doctor  Quartz's  house. 

Nick  descended  the  ladder  to  the  floor,  and  then,  after 
waiting  a  moment  to  listen,  and  being  assured  that  no 
alarm  of  his  approach  had  been  given,  he  produced  his 
electric  searchlight  and  pressed  the  button. 

The  light  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  closet  which 
was  barely  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  ladder,  and 
was^  in  fact,  a  narrow  shaft,  created  solely  to  lead  to  the 
roof  through  the  scuttle. 

There  was  a  door  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  he 
found  upon  investigation  that  it  was  securely  locked. 

But  locks,  especially  of  the  kind  that  are  used  in  ordi- 
nary doors,  offered  slight  obstacle  to  him,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  aid  of  his  picklock,  he  had  it  opened.  Then, 
extinguishing  his  light,  he  passed  through  into  the  upper- 
most hallway  of  the  house,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

One  word  now,  as  to  how  the  detective  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  roof  of  the  house  unobserved. 

He  was  well  aware  that  Quartz  would  not  be  caught 
off  his  guard  if  he  could  avoid  it,  and  the  moment  he 
knew  that  Patsy  had  been  captured,  and  was  even  at 
that  moment  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  Doctor  Quartz,  he  decided  that  he  would  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den,  so  to  speak ;  in  other  words,  that  he  would 
penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  doctor's  house  in  search 
of  him. 

He  immediately  went  out  and  found  Ten-Ichi,  whom 
he  ordered  to  await  him  that  night  at  the  end  of  the  block 
where  his  own  rooms  were,  and  then  he  returned  to  his 
own  apartment. 

There  he  waited  till  night,  well  knowing  that  one  or 
more  of  the  hirelings  of  the  wily  doctor  was  on  the  watch 
for  him,  but  resolved  to  outwit  them,  no  matter  how  many 
there  might  be. 

To  do  this  he  remained  in  his  room  with  the  gas  lighted, 
after  it  was  dark.  Ife  also  left  the  shutters  of  the  window 
open,  so  that  a  person  outside  could  readily  see  into  the 
interior  of  the  room. 

He  had  already  arranged  a  dummy  for  his  uses;  and 
this,  which  represented  himself,  as  well  as  he  could  make 
it  do  so,  he  placed  in  a  rocking-chair,  well  out  of  sight 
through  the  window. 

This  done,  he  calmly  seated  himself  in  another  chair 
which  was  in  full  view. 

There  he  remained  quietly  reading,  and  now  and  then 
nodding  his  head,  as  if  sleepy,  and  at  times  really  ap- 
pearing to  go  to  sleep,  but  irreality  wide  awake. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  stretched  his  arms,  yawned,  and 
rose  from  the  chair.  Then  he  crossed  the  room  until 
he  was  out  of  sight  from  the  window,  and  dropping 
to  the  floor,  seized  two  ropes  which  were  connected  with 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  placed  the  dummy. 

He  pulled  first  upon  one  rope  and  then  upon  the  other, 
thus  giving  the  chair  the  appearance  of  being  hitched 
across  the  room,  as  a  person  would  move  it  who  was 
comfortably  seated  and  who  was  too  tired  or  too  lazy 
to  rise. 


The  effect  was  perfect. 

The  chair,  with  its  contents,  moved  as  methodically 
across  the  room  to  its  place  under  the  light,  as  if  there 
had  really  been  a  person  seated  in  it,  and  from  the  street 
he  knew  that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  in 
his  chair  with  his  book  in  his  hands. 

After  that,  the  rest  was  easy. 

He  had  only  to  creep  from  the  room,  taking  care  not  to 
permit  himself  to  be  seen  from  the  street,  and  then  to 
make  his  way  through  the  scuttle  of  the  house  to  the  roof ; 
thence  across  the  roof  to  the  end  of  the  block,  and  then 
down  to  the  street  by  way  of  the  water  pipes,  to  Ten-Ichi, 
who  was  awaiting  him. 

He  had  made  no  effort  at  disguise,  for  the  reason 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  seen  at  all. 

From  there,  he  and  Ten-Ichi  made  their  way  directly 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  house  where  Doctor  Quartz  lived, 
thence  to  the  roofs,  and  the  rest  we  know. 

But  now  the  detective  was  inside  the  house.  Nay, 
more;  he  had  penetrated  to  the  top  floor  through  the 
scuttle,  and  before  him  he  felt  was  the  opportunity  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  that  place. 

He  did  not  wish,  for  reasons  of  caution,  to  make  use 
of  his  light  again,  lest  it  should  betray  his  presence  there, 
and  so  he  crept  on  cautiously,  feeling  with  his  hands 
along  the  top  of  the  balustrade,  and  assisted  in  some  de- 
gree by  a  faint  reflection  of  light  which  sifted  in  through 
the  skylight  over  his  head. 

In  this  way  he  found,  one  after  another,  the  doors  of 
the  four  rooms  on  that  floor. 

Each  of  these  doors  responded  to  his  touch,  and  each 
of  the  rooms  was  vacant. 

After  satisfying  himself  of  that  much,  he  returned 
to  the  hallway  and  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  arid  thence 
down  them,  to  the  next  floor  below. 

Here,  he  realized  at  once  that  he  was  on  different 
ground. 

There  was  a  light  burning  in  the  lower  hall,  and  enough 
of  it  penetrated  to  the  floor  where  he  was,  to  enable  him 
to  see  his  way  about,  accustomed  as  his  eyes  now  were 
to  darkness. 

At  first,  as  he  paused  to  listen,  not  a  sound  came  to  his 
ears,  although  he  could  see  that  there  was  a  light  in  the 
front  room  of  the  house — he  could  see  where  it  shone 
through  the  crack  under  the  door. 

As  he  approached  it,  however,  he  could  hear  the  mur- 
mur of  voices,  although  they  were  so  indistinct  that  he 
could  not  even  determine  whether  they  were  masculine 
or  feminine. 

He  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  pressed  his 
ear  against  the  crack  under  the  door,  and  then  he  felt 
a  thrill  of  pleasure,  for  he  recognized  Patsy's  voice  on 
the  instant — recognized  it,  although  he  could  not  deter- 
mine a  word  that  was  uttered. 

Rising,  he  gave  a  moment's  examination  to  the  door, 
and  discovered,  rather  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  made 
to  open  outward,  instead  of  in,  as  such  doors  usually 
are  hung. 

He  discovered  also  that  there  were  bolts  on  the  outside 
of  the  door,  and  with  exceeding  caution,  lest  he  should 
alarm  those  inside  the  room — for  he  had  no  positive 
knowledge  that  Quartz  himself  might  not  be  there — he 
shoved  back  the  bolts  and  pulled  the  door  slowly  ajar. 

He  discovered  in  that  instant  that  he  was  not  yet  in- 
side the  room  by  any  means,  for  beyond  the  door  was 
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still  another,  and  this  one  was  made  of  iron  grating  as 
thick  and  -heavy  as  that  which  is  used  in  prisons. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  grating  which  arrested  his 
attention  as  it  was  what  he  discovered  beyond  it. 

He  was,  in  fact,  gazing  into  the  interior  of  a  room 
in  which  two  persons  were  fastened,  by  chains,  to  the 
opposite  walls,  so  that  they  faced  each  other. 

One  of  those  persons  was  Patsy;  and  the  other — he 
could  almost  have  sworn  that  she  was  the  same  young 
woman,  come  to  life  again,  whom  he  had  seen  with  a 
knife  through  her  heart,  on  the  bed  in  the  mysterious 
freight  car. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

LIGHT  UPON  DARK  EVENTs! 

Neither  Patsy  nor  the  young  woman  who  was  his  com- 
panion in  misfortune  was  aware  of  his  proximity,  and 
he  dared  not  make  a  sound  until  he  was  assured  that  he 
would  not  be  heard  by  other  ears  than  theirs. 

The,  iron  door  was  securely  locked.  He  discovered  that 
at  a  glance,  and  also  realized  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter,  even  for  him,  to  open  it. 

He  was  about  to  turn  away  as  silently  as  before,  to 
investigate  further  through  the  house — for  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  surprised  in  his  work  of  liberating  Patsy — 
when  the  young  woman  spoke  again,  addressing  the 
young  assistant. 

"I  hope  you  will  have  the  courage  to  go  through  with 
the  torture  without  a  murmur,  for  it  only  delights  him 
to  see  people  suffer.  He  would  smile  like  an  angel  if 
he  could  see  you  weep." 

"I  think,"  replied  Patsy,  "that  I  will  suffer  less  than 
you.  I  should  rather  be  the  victim  of  such  torture,  than 
to  be  compelled  to  be  a  helpless  witness  of  it,  when 
practiced  upon  another." 

She  smiled  sadly  across  the  half-lighted  room  at  him. 

"So  far,"  she  said,  "I  have  not  seen  much  of  tor- 
ture, although  he  has  told  me  that  it  is  to  come.  One 
of  his  theories  is  that  he  can  inure  the  most  delicate 
person  to  the  most  horrible  sights  so  that  they  can  look 
unmoved  upon  scenes  which  ordinarily  would  turn  the 
heart  of  a  strong  man  faint  with  horror.  I  have  never 
seen  anybody  tortured  as  he  says  he  means  to  torture 
you.    Doubtless  he  will  not  compel  me  to  see  it  all." 

"How  long  have  you  been  an  inmate  of  this  awful 
house?"  asked  Patsy. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  means  of  remembering 
time.  I  am  either  drugged,  or  unconscious  through 
hypnotism,  almost  all  the  time." 

"And  you  have  not  lost  your  reason,  either.  It  is 
incredible." 

"My  reason?  No;  I  have  kept  that;  but  it  seems 
benumbed,  nevertheless.  For  example,  I  feel  a  great 
sorrow  for  you,  but  it  is  not  the  sorrow  I  would  have 
felt  for  another,  long  ago — before  I  came  here.  Doctor 
Quartz  says  that  I  am  the  best  subject  he  ever  had,  and 
that  I  should  be  glad  that  I  can  do  so  much  for  science." 

Nick  could  see  that  Patsy  shuddered.  He  was  about 
turning  away  the  second  time,  when  Patsy  spoke  again. 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  he  returns?"  he  asked 
of  his  companion. 

"He  said  he  would  leave  us  together  for  an  hour.  I 
should  say  that  half  that  time  is  already  gone,  is  it  not?" 

"More  than  that,"  said  Patsy;  and  then,  as  if  in  sup- 
port of  his  statement,  Nick  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 


ing footsteps  in  the  lower  hall,  and  he  drew  back  away 
from  the  door,  closed  it,  and  shot  the  bolts  back  into 
place,  and  glided  away  up  the  stairs  again,  out  of  sight 
from  the  approaching  person. 
He  had  not  an  instant  to  spare. 

Scarcely  had  he  secured  a  safe  distance,  when  the  foot- 
falls came  up  the  stairs,  and  at  last  paused  in  front 
of  the  door  through  which  the  detective  had  just  been 
listening. 

There  was  sufficient  light  in  the  hall  so  that  Nick 
could  see  him,  and  he  drew  one  of  his  revolvers  and 
leveled  it  at  the  human  devil. 

For  a  moment  he  was  almost  determined  to  shoot,  and 
so  put  an  end  at  once  and  forever  to  the  career  of  Doc- 
tor Quartz;  but  for  some  reason  he  did  not  fire.  It  was" 
not  in  his  nature  to  shoot  a  man  down  in  cold  blood*  al- 
though he  felt  that  he  would  be  eminently  justified  in 
doing  so  in  this  case. 

Quartz  uiTxlid  the  fastenings  of  the  doors,  after  which 
^  he  unlocked^  the  iron  grating,  pushed  it  open,  and  en- 
tered the  prison  room. 

He  did  not^  take  the  trouble  to  close  either  of  the 
doors  behind  him,  but  continued  on  his  way  into  the  room, 
until  he  stood  in  the  center  of  it,  exactly  between  his  two 
prisoners. 

_  I-fe  paused  there,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
his  prisoners,  with  an  expression  on  his  face  and  in  his 
eyes  which  was  entirely  new  to  Nick  Carter. 

"I  could  imagine  such  an  expression  as  that  on  the  face 
of  a  sleepwalker,"  thought  the  detective ;  and  he  leaned 
forward  to  examine  the  man  the'  closer. 

Doctor  Quartz's  face  was  as  white  as  alabaster.  The 
blood  seemed  to  have  entirely  forsaken  his  cheeks,  leav- 
ing them  like  the  countenance  of  a  corpse.  His  eyes, 
too,  were  dazed  and  glassy,  and  they  seemed  to  stare  upon 
his  two  victims  without  really  sensing  their  presence. 

_  "Is  it  possible,"  thought  Nick,  "that  the  man  is  the 
victim  of  some  drug  habit,  and  that  he  is  now  under  the 
influence  of  whatever  drug  he  takes  ?  It  would  seem  so. 
He  certainly  is  not  himself." 

The  oily,  unctuous  smile  of  Doctor  Quartz  was  gone. 
The  full  lips,  usually  so  red  and  so  ready  to  smile,  were 
stretched  across  his  teeth  as  if  in  a  half  snarl,  and  were 
of  the  color  of  dirty  chalk. 

In  fact,  it  was  altogether  a  different  man  from  the 
Doctor  Quartz  we  have  already  seen,  who  stood  there  in 
the  prisonlike  room,  confronting  his  two  victims  who 
were  chained.to  the  wall,  and  Avho  should  have  called  forth 
the  pity  from  a  heart  of  stone. 

And  much  to  Nick's  surprise,  at  this  juncture,  the 
young  woman  spoke  again. 

"You  may  talk  on,"  she  said  to  Patsy.  "He  will  not 
hear  you,  or  if  he  hears,  he  will  not  heed.  I  have  seen 
him  like  this  once  before,  and,  oh,  it  was  horrible !  That 
was  when  he  killed  my  cousin  before  my  eyes,  long,  long 
ago.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was,  only  that  it  was  in  an- 
other city." 

"Your  cousin,"  said  Patsy.  "That  was  the  body  we 
found  in  the  freight  car,  with  a  dagger  through  her  heart." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  have  been  she  whom  you 
found,  although  he  did, not  stab  her — he  choked  her  to 
death  with  his  hands.  Oh,  my  God  1  it  was  awful.  I  am 
glad  that  I  cannot  feel  things  as  I  did  then.  He  was  in 
just  such  a  mood  then  as  he  is  now.  He  looked  the  same 
as  he  looks  now ;  and  he  turned  on  me,  and  would  have 
killed  me  in  the  same  way,  only  that  the  mood  ^,eft  him  be- 
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fore  he  reached  me,  the  color  came  back  to  his  face,  and 
he  turned  and  looked  at  the  corpse  of  my  cousin  in  aston- 
-ishment,  as  if  he-  did  not  know,  tmtil  then^  that  he  had 
attacked  her.  Now,  perhaps  he  will  kill  us  both.  I  only 
hope  that  I  will  be  his  first  victim.    Hush !" 

Doctor  Quartz  had  turned  toward  her,  as  if  the  sound 
of  her  voice  had  disturbed  him,  and  for  a  nroment  they 
all  held  their  breath,  while  Nick  Carter  raised  his  revolver, 
ready  to«use  in  case  of  necessity. 

Bjxt  after  a  moment  the  doctor's  chin  sank  upon  his 
breast,  as  if  he  had  drifted  away  again  to  the  land  of 
unreality ;  and  then  the  young  woman  spoke  again. 

"Do  I  shock  you  with  my  seeming  apathy  to  all  these 
horrors?"  she  asked.  "You  would  not  wonder  at  it  if 
you  were  aware  of  a  tithe  of  what  I  have  been  compelled 
to  see  and  hear  ever  since  I  fell  into  the  power  of  that 
:  fiend — for  fiend  he  is ;  you  can  never  make  me  believe  that 
he  is  human.  I  am  used  to  horrors.  I  am  accustomed 
to  seeing  murder,  and  talking  about  it.  I  am  gradually 
losing  my  sense  of  j^erception  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  I  no  longer  have  the  quality  of  compassion  in  me,  I 
fear.  I  know  that  Doctor  Quartz  murdered  my  father 
and  my  mother,  as  well  as  my  cousin  Alice  and  her  father 
and  mother,  and  yet  I  can  speak  of  it  and  think  about  it 
all,  and  even  touch  his  hands  and  talk  with  him  about  their 
deaths,  without  a  shudder.  He  says  he  will  eventually 
make  me  like  Zanoni ;  but  if  he  does,  the  first  thing  I  will 
do  then  will  be  to  kill  him  for  it." 

"Who  is  Zanoni?"  asked  Patsy,  almost  whispering  the 
words,  for  he  could  not  speak  as  she  did,  in  the  presence 
of  that  corpselike  man  who  stood  between  them  as  if 
he  were  in  a  trance. 

"Zanoni  ?  She  is  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  in- 
spires Doctor  Quartz  with  fear.  See !  He  is  shivering 
now,  at  the  mere  mention  of  her  name.  Zanoni,  the  ter- 
rible. Zanoni,  the  awful.  Zanoni,  the  witch !  Look  at 
him  !    See  him  tremble  !" 

And  indeed  Doctor  Quartz  was  trembling.  He  turned 
his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  he  could  see  out  of  his 
glazed  eyes,  and,  looking  at  him  closely,  one  might  have 
seen  that  red  spots  of  blood  were  gathering  in  the  corners 
:  of  them — the  sort  of  red  spots  which  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  a  maddened  bull  when  it  is  about  to  charge. 

"Hush!"  said  the  girl.  "For  your  life  do  not  speak 
now." 

But  there  was  another  who  acted  then,  for  Nick  Carter 
leaped  through  the  doorway  into  the  room,  and  with  a 
quick  bound,  lighted  upon  the  back  of  Doctor  Quartz  and 
struck  him  over  the  temple  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  NANINE. 

The  blow  seemed  to  do  for  Doctor  Quartz  what  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  do  for  himself;  that  is,  to  throw  him 
out  of  that  dazed  condition  which  had  held  him  in  its  grasp 
ever  since  the  moment  he  entered  the  room. 

The  instant  when  Nick  Carter  leaped  upon  him,  he 
seemed  to  come  to  himself  again;  but  already  the  blow 
from  the  butt  of  the  revolver  had  fallen. 

It  was  a  heavy  weapon,  and  it  was  wielded  by  no 
light  and  delicate  touch ;  but  heavy  as  the  blow  was, 
it  only  staggered  the  man  beneath  it. 

And,  even  as  he  staggered,  Nick  raised  his  other  hand 
and  dealt  him  a  second  blow,  this  time  with  his'  list,  so 


that  he  and  Doctor  Quartz  fell  to  the  floor  together,  the 
latter  underneath,  the  detective  on  top. 

But  the  man,  even  under  the  violence  of  those  two 
blows,  was  so  strong  and  his  vitality  was  so  great,  that 
he  struggled  as  few  could  have  done,  even  then. 

On  the  other  hand,  Nick  Carter  knew  what  sort  of  a 
man  he  had  tackled.  Lie  had  once  before  had  occasion 
to  feel  the  strength  of  Doctor  Quartz's  muscles,  and  he 
knew  that  it  required  all  his  own  to  master  him  under 
any  circumstances. 

And  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  every  art  and  every  ad- 
vantage he  could  employ  in  gaining  ascendency  over  the 
doctor. 

As  they  fell  to  the  floor,  the  detective  struck  him  again 
and  again,  always  with  violence,  and  always  as  forcibly 
as  if  it  were  the  first  blow  he  was  delivering;  and  by  drop- 
ping the  revolver  from  his  right  hand  he  managed  to  se- 
cure a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his  pocket,  and  to  force 
them  upon  the  wrists  of  the  doctor  before  he  could  pre- 
vent the  act. 

And  still  the  man  struggled  and  fought  with  all  his 
might,  so  that  Nick,  even  then,  in  order  to  conquer  him, 
seized  again  the  weapon  from  the  floor  and  dealt  with  it 
another  blow  which  was  effectual,  and  which  stiffened 
him  out  for  a  nx)ment ;  and  then  Nick  lost  no  time  in 
fastening  another  pair  of  shackles  to  his  ankles. 

There  was  blood  upon  the  doctor's  face  when  Nick 
rolled  him  over— -blood  where  the  butt  of  the  revolver 
had  cut  through  the  skin,  and  where  Nick  Carter's 
knuckles  had  made  an  abrasion  or  two;  but  there  was 
also  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  the  detective  saw  that  he  was 
now  entirely  conscious,  and  so  again  master  of  himself,  if 
not  of  circumstances. 

"You  caught  me  napping.  Carter,"  he  said,  with  cool  as- 
surance. "Otherwise  you  would  be  here,  where  I  am, 
and  I  would  be  there,  where  you  are." 

"It  is  much  better  as  it  is,"  replied  Nick  grimly.  "I 
think,  doctor,  that  vv^e  will  prove  something  against  you 
a  little  sooner  than  you  anticipated." 

"You  certainly  have  turned  the  tables  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  but,  don't  forget  that  you  are  not  out  of  the  house 
yet." 

"Oh,  no,  I  won't  forget.    Don't  worry." 

As  Nick  spoke,  he  saw  Doctor  Quartz  turn  his  eyes  to- 
ward the  girl  who  was  chained  to  the  wall,  and  he  saw 
come  into  them  that  hard,  determined  expression  which 
he  knew  indicated  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  hypnotist 
to  exert  his  power. 

As  quick  as  a  flash  he  leaped  between  the  doctor  and 
his  victim,  and  the  same  instant  he  struck  the  man  a  sharp 
blow  across  the  eyes  with  the  flat  of  his  hand. 

"Damn  you !"  said  the  doctor ;  but  Nick  did  not  wait  to 
hear  more,  or  to  reply.  Instead  he  seized  the  man  in  his 
arms  and  dragged  him  through  the  door  into  the  hall  out- 
side; and  once  there,  he  calmly  tied  a  bandage  over  his 
eyes,  and  with  a  third  pair  of  handcuffs,  fastened  him  to 
a  spindle  in  the  balustrade. 

"I  am  going  back  inside  the  room  now,  doctor,  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  our  two  friends  who  are  in  there ;  but 
I  shall  remain  where  I  can  keep  you  in  sight,  and  if  you 
make  any  effort  to  free  yourself,  don't  forget  that  I 
am  a  dead  shot,  and  that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  prove  it." 

"Faugh!"  said  the  doctor.  "Go  there,  if  you  like. 
Don't  worry  me  by  talking  to  me.  The  tables  shall  be 
turned  on  you  before  you  are  an  hour  older." 
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"You  seem  to  take  things  quite  easy,"  said  Nick, 
smiling.  ^ 
"Why  not?" 

"This  is  a  case  where  the  mouse  is  playing  with  the 
cat,  isn't  it,  doctor?" 

"Why,  yes,  it  would  almost  seem  so." 

"And  yet,  you  seem  to  keep  your  nerve  with  you." 

"My  nerves  ?  They  are  of  iron,  as  you  will  know  some 
day.  A  nerve  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  ice;  that  is  it, 
Carter." 

Nick  turned  without  making  a  reply,  and  reentered  the 
room  beyond  the  iron  grating.  Ten-Ichi,  waiting  on  the 
roof,  was  altogether  forgotten,  or^  if  remembered,  un- 
jieeded. 

Nick's  first  duty  inside  the  room  was  to  free  Patsy 
from  the  chains  which  bound  him ;  he  next  crossed  to  the 
girl,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  freed  her  also,  for  the  keys 
which  fitted  the  locks  of  the  chains  had  been  placed  by 
the  doctor  upon  a  chair  just  out  of  the  reach  of  his  vic- 
tims. Tantalizingly  near,  but  sufficiently  far  away  to  be 
useless  to  them. 

Nick  silenced  Patsy  with  a  gesture ;  then  he  placed  one 
of  his  own  revolvers  in  the  hand  of  the  young  assistant 
and  motioned  him  to*  stand  guard  over  the  doctor  in  the 
hallway. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  the  young  woman. 

Ever  since  his  first  leap  into  the  room  when  he  had  at- 
tacked the  doctor  and  so  summarily ,  overcome  him,  she 
had  watched  the  detective  with«a  peculiar  expression  on 
her  sad  but  beautiful  countenance.  She  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  she  v/ere  endeavoring  to  understand  what  was  taking 
place,  but  had  not  the  ability  to  grasp  its  entire  meaning. 

Now,  when  he  turned  to  her,  she  greeted  him  with  a 
smile  which  was  like  the  expression  of  a  pleased  child 
—and  yet  Nick  saw  that  there  was  sufficient  intelligence 
in  her  eyes  to  make  her  a  competent  witness. 

"Tell  me  your  name,"  he  said  kindly. 

"My  name?"  she  repeated  after  him.  "I  have  almost 
forgotten  it;  but  not  quite.  The  doctor  has  refused  to 
let  me  go  by  my  own  name  since  I  have  been  with  him." 

"But  you  remember  what  it  was,  do  you  not  ?"  asked  the 
detective. 

"Oh,  ye^.    It  was  Nanine — Nanine  Duclos." 

"And  the  name  of  your  cousin — that  cousin  whom  you 
say  the  doctor  killed  before  your  eyes — that  cousin  whom 
Doctor  Quartz  choked  to  death  and  afterward  placed  in 
the  freight  car — what  was  her  name  ?" 

"Her  name?  It  was  Marie.  Her  last  name  was  the 
same  as  mine,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  understand.  Now,  Nanine,  the  doctor  has 
told  you  about  the  freight  car,  has  he  not?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed !" 

"Tell  me  what  he  told  you  about  it." 

"Why,  the  same  as  he  told  other  people,  I  suppose." 

"Never  mind ;  tell  me  what  he  told  you." 

"Well,  you  know  he  was  to  marry  Marie.  All  the  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  "for  the  wedding,  and  he  had 
built  the  car  and  was  to  have  a  fine  time  traveling  in  it. 
We  lived  in  another  city  then.  I  don't  know  where  it  was, 
only  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  East." 

"And  I  suppose,"  said  Nick,  leading  her  on  as  gently 
as  he  could,  for  he  talked  like  a  child  upon  whom  hor- 
|rors  have  made  little  or  no  impression,  "that  your  father 
and  mother  and  that  Marie's  father  and  mother  were 
with  you  all  that  time,  during  the  preparations  for  the 
wedding,  were  they  not?" 


"Oh,  yes!" 

"I  heard  you  say  that  the  doctor  killed  them,  also. 
Did  he  put  them  in  the  car  with  your  cousin  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  he  said  so.  I  suppose  he  did.  He  sent  the 
car  somewhere.  You  see,  he  did  not  mean  to  hurt  Marie 
when  he  killed  her.  He  did  it  in  a  fit  of  rage  such  as'"he 
has  at  times,  when  his  face  turns  the  color  of  chalk,  and 
he  goes  mad.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  some  day  he 
will  kill  himself  in  one  of  those  mad  fits.  He  says  he 
cannot  cure  them,  and  it  makes  him  wild  when  he  thinks 
there  is  anything  he  cannot  cure." 

"What  were  the  names  of  your  father  and  mother? 
And  what  were  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
Marie?" 

"My  father  and  mother  were  George  and  Anne,  and 
the  others  were  Uncle  Peter  and  Aunt  Myra." 

"Where  did  you  live  before  you  knew  the  doctor? 
Can  you  remember  that?" 

"Oh,  yes.  On  Beacon  Street,  in  Boston.  We  were 
all  very  happy  then.  Doctor  Qitartz  came  to  us  because 
Uncle  Peter  was  ill.  The  doctor  cured  him.  After  that, 
Aunt  Myra  was  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  cured  her,  also. 
And  then  Marie  was  ill.  We  were  all  ill,  one  after  an- 
other, and  the  doctor  was  so  expert  that  he  cured  us  all, 
and  my  father  and  my  uncle  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  he  earned  it,  I  have  heard  them  say,  by  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  all  of  us." 

"Your  father  and  your  uncle  were  rich  men,  were 
they  not?" 

"I  suppose  so.    I  don't  know." 

"You  kept  horses  and  carriages  and  servants;  eh?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Lots  of  them ;  and  now  all  those  things 
are  mine.  I  have  heard  the  doctor  say  so.  That  is  why 
he  keeps  me  here,  I  think,  so  that  nobody  will  get  my 
money  away  from  me." 

"I  understand.  Now,  why  does  he  chain  you  in  tl"^s 
room,  as  I  foimd  you  ?  He  does  not  keep  you  here  all 
the  time,  does  he?" 

"Oh,  no,  indeed !  I  spend  most  of  the  time  in  a  beau- 
tiful room  where  there  are  birds,  and  my  pet  cat.  He 
waves  his  hands  over  me  there,  and  puts  me  to  sleep  so 
that  I  have  beautiful  dreams,  and  forget  all  the  things  I 
do  not  wish  to  remember.  I  am  always  glad  when  he 
comes  to  me  to  give  me  those  dreams." 

"And  you  don't  remember  how  long  it  is  since  you 
have  been  living  so,  do  you?" 

"No ;  only  that  it  is  a  very  long  time.  I  have  lived  in 
this  house  a  long  time.  I  traveled  a  long  way  on  the 
railroad  before  I  came  here,  and,  oh,  it  was  a  long  time 
after  he  killed  Marie  and  the  others  before  we  came 
here." 

"Did  the  doctor  ever  tell  you  why  he  put  all  those 
dead  people  in  the  freight  car  to  send  them  away  some- 
whefe  ?" 

"No;  he  only  laughed  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  said 
it  was  a  good  joke,  and  that  it  would  set  the  dogs  to 
barking.  He  said  that  he  would  be  there,  wherever  it 
was,  v/hen  the  dogs  began  to  growl  and  bark,  and  that 
he  would  have  fun  in  watching  the  leader  of  the  pack 
trying  to  get  upon  the  scent." 

"Ah !  He  said  that,  did  he  ?  Did  he  also  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  pack  ?" 

"Yes.  He  said  the  leader  of  them  all  would  be  Nick 
Carter,  and  that  one  day  he  would  send  him  and  his 
friends  on  the  same  sort  of  a  journey." 
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THE  MAN  OF  IRON  NERVE, 
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i  "You  have  not  told  me,  yet,  why  he  chains  you  here 
at  times,"  insisted  Nick. 

^"Why,  to  make  me  hke  Zanoni ;  to  make  me  accus- 
tomed to  horrors,  he  says.  To  make  me  love  the  sight 
of  blood;  the  suffering  of  others;  to  make  me  like  they 
are.  And  he  is  making  me  so.  While  I  was  talking 
'  with  the  young  man  who  was  chained  to  the  wall,  and 
whom  you  just  set  free,  I  found  that  I  was  anxious  for 
the  doctor  to  come  so  that  I  would  see  what  he  was 
toeing  to  do.  Oh,  yes ;  T  am  getting  that  way.  I  am 
getting  like  Zanoni." 
"Who  is  Zanoni  ?" 

"Zanoni,  the  terrible ;  Zanoni,  the  beautiful ;  Zanoni,  the 
awfvil;  Zanoni,  the  witch." 
"But  who  is  she?" 

"The  only  person  in  the  world  whom  Doctor  Quartz 
fears;  that  is  who  she  is." 
"Does  she  live  here  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  She  comes  and  goes  at  will.  She  is 
mad.  I  have  heard  the  doctor  say  that.  She  is  mad. 
jShe  is  the  success  of  one  of  his  experiments.  He  says 
that  he  has  destroyed  her  soul,  and  made  her  like  an 
animal,  only  that  she  still  has  her  cunning  and  her  in- 
telligence, so  that  she  can  appear  in  any  part  she  pleases, 
and  fool  all  the  world.  You  would  think  her  a  saint 
If  rem  heaven,  and  she  is  a  devil  from  hell.  I  have  heard 
the  doctor  tell  her  those  very  words.  Ah,  I  tremble 
jwhen  I  think  of  Zanoni.  She  comes  to  my  room  some^ 
times,  and  .heats  an  iron  in  the  fire  in  the  grate  until  it  is 
,red-hot,  and  then  she  waves  it  before  my  eyes  and  says 
that  she  is  going  to  put  them  out  so  I  won't  be  so  beau- 
tiful. And  sometimes  she  bares  my  arms  to  the  shoulders 
and  pricks  them  with  needles  until  they  srnart  terribly. 
She  is  a  terrible  woman ;  but,  oh,  so  beautiful.  And  there 
is,  somewhere,  another  young  woman,  who  is  beautiful, 
(like  me,  and  whom  this  Nick  Carter  that  he  speaks  about, 
|loves." 

"Ah !"  said  Nick,  breathing  hard. 

"And  I  have  heard  the  doctor  say  that  he  is  going  to 
capture  her  and  bring  her  here,  when  he  has  finished  his 
education  of  me,  and  made  me  like  Zanoni ;  and  that  then 
he  is  going  to  turn  the  other  young  woman,  whose  name 
is  Carmen,  over  to  us  to  torture.  But  I  would  never 
torture  a  girl  like  myself,  although  I  know  Zanoni  would 
do  so  gladly." 

The  girl  ceased  speaking  with  a  suddenness  that  as- 
tonished the  detective,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  staring 
in  terror  over  his  shoulder  at  something  or  some  person 
behind  him. 

He  turned  involuntarily  to  see  what  it  was,  only,  to  dis- 
cover, standing  in  the  doorway,  confronting  him,  the 
figure  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  whose  eyes  were 
blazing  out  at  him  like  the  eyes  of  a  mad  person. 

"Zanoni  !"  was  the  thought  which  came  to  him  on  the 
instant;  and  he  started  forward  toward  her,  just  as  he 
saw,  beyond  her  shadow,  the  figure  of  Patsy  creeping 
toward  her  from  the  hallway. 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  entered  the  room  without 
seeing  either  Patsy  or  Doctor  Quartz  where  Nick  had  left 
them,  in  the  hallway. 

There  was  a  strange  smile  of  menacing  power  on  her 
facej  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  raising  her  right  hand, 
which  contained  a  pistol.    And  Nick  understood  from 


her  attitude,  and  also  from  the  expression  of  her  eyes, 
that  she  intended  to  use  it;  that  she  meant  to  fire,  and 
fire  to  kill,  the  instant  the  weapon  should  be  on  a  level 
with  his  heart. 

But  Patsy  was  creeping  toward  her,  and  Nick  saw 
that  he  would  reach  her  before  she  could  fire;  and  at 
the  same  instant,  also,  there  came  the  sound  of  ham- 
mering against  the  street  door.  This  was  followed  by 
a  heavy  crash,  as  the  door  fell  in,  and  the  detective  re- 
membered then  the  instructions  he  had  given  to  Ten- 
Ichi,  and  he  knew  that  the  young  assistant  had  gone 
to  police  headquarters  and  had  brought  officers  with  him 
to  the  house. 

For  the  first  time  he  realized  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  descended  through  the  scuttle  from 
the  roof. 

As  the  crash  of  the  falling  door  sounded  through  the 
house.  Patsy  leaped  forward. 

He  seized  Zanoni  by  the  arms  and  pinioned  them  to 
her  sides ;  and  there  he  held  her  while  the  detective  calmly 
stepped  forward  and  secured  her. 

Strangely  enough,  she  did  not  attempt  to  struggle.  She 
stood  quite  still  while  the  detective  bound  her  so  that 
she  could  not  escape;  and  just  as  that  was  accomplished, 
Ten-Ichi,  iollowed  by  the  officers  he  had  brought  with 
him,  entered  the  room. 

It  was  a  strange  group,  which,  ten  minutes  later,  was 
assembled  in  that  room  with  the  iron  doors. 

Nanine  Duclos  was  seated  on  the  floor  at  one  side 
of  the  room,  at  the  feet  of  Doctor  Quartz,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  hall  with  his 
eyes  bandaged,  he  had  managed,  the  moment  that  Nick 
ceased  to  talk  to  her,  to  gain  his  mesmeric,  or  hypnotic, 
power  over  her,  and  by  the  time  the  officers  entered  the 
room,  she  was  completely  under  his  control.  She  went 
to  him,  and  she  came  back  into  the  room  with  him,  and 
refused  to  leave  him,  whimpering  like  a  spoiled  child 
when  they  attempted  to  force  her  from  his  side. 

"Let  her  alone,"  was  all  that  Nick  said.  "We  will  find 
a  way  to  overcome  that  power  later  on." 

Zanoni  remained  where  they  had  seated  her,  passive, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  oblivious  to  everything  that  was 
taking  place  around  her. 

Doctor  Quartz  was  seated  in  an  armchair,  calmly  sur- 
veying the  officers  and  the  detectives  who  were  grouped 
around  him ;  and  there  was  a  smile  of  derision  on  his 
face — a  smile  which  Nick  could  have  sworn  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  the  original  Doctor  Quartz  delighted 
to  use  to  show  his  utter  contempt  for  his  enemies. 

"It  is  all  up  with  you  now,  doctor,"  said  Nick.  "We 
know  the  story.  Nanine  has  told  me  all,  as  you  no  doubt 
heard,  and  I  think  that  the  hangman's  rope  is  awaiting 
you  somewhat  sooner  than  you  anticipated." 

"The  rope  is  not  yet  made  that  will  hang  me,"  replied 
the  doctor  calmly. 

"Nor  the  electric  chair  that  will  hold  you,  I  suppose," 
said  Nick. 

"How  wise  you  are,  Carter !" 

"The  mouse  is  playing  with  the  cat;  eh?" 

"No;  the  cat  has  merely  permitted  the  mouse  to  go  a 
little  farther  from  its  claws  than  was  wise ;  but  presently 
the  cat  will  jump  again,  and  the  mouse  will  be  under 
its  paws  once  more." 

"We  will  see,"  said  the  detective. 

"Bah !"  replied  the  doctor. 

Nick  turned  toward  Zanoni. 
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"Young  woman,"  he  said  sternly,  pointing  at  the  doc- 
tor, "do  you  i<now  this  man  to  be  a  murderer?" 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  she  calmly  replied : 
"1  do." 

"And  do  you  knew  that  he  killed  the  five  people  in 
the  freight  car?" 

"I  do,"  she  replied,  as  calmly  as  before. 

"You  will  swear  to  that  before  a  court,  will  you?" 

"I  will,"  she  said ;  her  expression  did  not  change  while 
she  was  making  these  replies,  and  she  might  have  been 
made  of  stone  or  putty  for  all  the  feeling  she  mani- 
fested.' 

"That  is  enough,"  said  the  detective,  "Take  them  all 
away,  officers." 

Doctor  Quartz  laughed  aloud. 

He  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  affected  by  what 
Zanoni  had  said. 

"That  chap  is  a. man  of  iron  nerve,  at  least,"  said  one 
of  the  officers. 

"An  iron  nerve,  and  a  heart  of  ice,"  said  the  doctor 
laughing;  "eh,  Carter?" 

THE  END. 


In  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly — No.  789,  to  be 
pubHshed  on  February  loth— will  be  described  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  of  the  famous  detective's  adventures.  It 
is  entitled  "The  Great  Hotel  Tragedies ;  or,  Nick  Carter's 
Dangerous  Pursuit."  The  narrative  has  to  do  with  the 
extraordinary  experience  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  wh6 
were,  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  Doctor  Quartz,  and 
affords  further  light  on  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
some  of  the  persons  and  incidents  appearing  in  the  story 
which  is  told  in  the  present  issue. 

  »><«><■♦  ^ 


The  Case  of  the  Tan  Glove. 

By  SCOTT  CAMPBELL. 

(A  Two-part  Story  — Part  II.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Felix  Boyd,  criminal  investigator,  is  seated  in  a  restaurant  with 
James  Coleman,  of  the  central  detective  office,  New  York  when 
he  IS  approached  by  Delmore,  a  young  Wall  Street  broker  who 
introduces  his  friend,  Talbot  Gerry,  whom  Boyd  remembers  to 
have  seen  m  Algiers  two  years  before.  Delmore  explains  that  he 
wishes  Boyd  to  determine  whether  a  beautiful  stone  in  Gerry's 
possession  is  a  real  diamond.  Gerry  says  he  obtained  it  the  night 
before  from  a  comparative  stranger  as  collateral  for  a  forty- 
dollar  loan.  Boyd  pronounces  the  stone  bogus.  Shortly  after- 
ward  Boyd  is  summoned  to  the  office  of  Dabney  &  Co.,  jewelers 
an4  there  finds  that,  while  looking  over  a  tray  of  diamond  rings^ 
a.^beautiful  young  woman  substituted  twelve  bogus  diamonds  for  a 
like  number  of  perfect  stones.  Boyd  is  informed  that  the  woman 
represented  herself  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  young  man  who  had 
been  looking  over  the  tray  on  the  day  before.  From  Gibson,  the 
salesman,,  who  had  shown  the  gems,  Boyd  gets  a  tan  glove  that 
u°u^  young  woman.    He  then  purchases  the  table  at 

which  the  woman  had  sat  down  to  write  a  note.  Boyd  directs  his 
boy  Terry,  to  phone  to  Coleman  to  meet  him  at  the  Hotel  Tripoli 
at  three  o  clock. 

CHAPTER  in. 

MASTERING  THE  GAME. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  jewelry  store,  Boyd  hastened 
to  his  waiting  carriage. 

"To  the  Hotel  Tripoli,  cabby,"  he  sharply  commanded. 
"Lose  not  a  moment,  mind  you.    The  same  fee  goes." 

"It's  up  to  me,  sir,"  nodded  the  hackman,  quick  to, 


see  that  some  serious  emergency  existed,  and  that  ea. 
second  was  of  value.  ,^ 
He  drove  through  the  noisy  street  at  a  rate  of  spe< 
that  threatened  not  only  his  own  vehicle,  but  many  ai 
other  as  well,  -  and  caused  more  than  one  blue-coat( 
patrolman  to  start  involuntarily,  and  also  tardily,  as  . if 
stop  him.  ' 

Reclining  upon  the  cushions  within,  Mr.  Felix  Boj 
was  complacently  smoking  a  cigar. 
^     He  threw  it  away  when  the  carriage  began  to  slo 
I  down,  and  again  consulted  his  watch.    It-  wanted  eigl 
'  minutes  of  three,  as  he  sprang  out  upon  the  sidewal' 
in  front  of  the  hotel  mentioned.  1 
"Wait,  cabby,"  said  he,  glancing  sharply  up  and  dowi 
the  street. 
"Right,  sir." 

In  no  direction  was  there  any  sign  of  Jimmie  Colemaij 
yet  ,  Boyd  did  not  defer  operations  pending  his  arriva 
With  the  cabby  gazing  curiously  after  him,  he  quick! 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  which  was  a  tolerablj 
brick  edifice  of  six  stories,  and  entered  the  open  vestibuld, 
There  were  numerous  guests  lounging  about  the  inner  of  j 
f  fice,  and  his  entrance  was  not  specially  noticed. 
I  Approaching  the  register,  Boyd  glanced  rapidly  at  th. 
piames  inscribed  on  the  latest  pages.  Presently  he  lighter 
jUpon  one  in  a  curious,  angular  hand,  Avhich  again  brough 
fthat  cold  and  relentless  gleam  to  his  searching  eyes.  Th( 
|line  across  the  page  read: 
j  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Kelsey.  City.  231." 
I  The  number  was  that'  of  the  suite  occupied  by  th( 
fKelseys. 

Boyd  did  not  summon  a  bell  boy.  He  entered  the  ele- 
vator, located  the  suite  mentioned,  and  presently  ap- 
proached the  door. 

That  the  rooms  were  occupied  at  that  moment  was  im- 
mediately obvious— the  key  had  been  left  in  the  door,  on 
the  hall  side. 

Once  more  Boyd  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  wanted  three 
mmutes  of  three.  Then  he  knocked  gently  upon  tliQ 
closed  door  of  Suite  231. 

A  voice  from  within  called  promptlv : 

"Come!"  ^ 

Boyd  drew  himself  up,  smiled  oddly  for  an  instant, 
then  gravely  entered  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  graceful  bow.  "I 
hope  I  do  not  intrude." 

The  remarks  were  addressed  to  a  youthful,  curly-haired 
chap,  clad  in  a  neat  plaid  suit,  who  had  been  surveying 
himself  before  a  mantel  mirror.  He  had  turned  w'^hen 
Boyd  entered,  however,  and  upon  seeing  him  he  gave  vent 
to  an  involuntary  ejaculation  of  surprise,  more  than  half, 
suppressed. 

"I  though  it  was  my  wife  who  rapped,"  he  said  quicklv, 
"Haven't  you  made  a  mistake,  sir?" 

"I  think  not,  providing  the  hotel  register  is  reliable," 
Boyd  unctuously  rejoined,  bowing  and  smiling.  .  'T  am 
looking  for  Mrs.  Philip  Kelsey.  I  presume  thai:  you,:  sir. 
are  Mr.  Kelsey." 

"Yes,  that  is  my  name,"  bowed  the  young  man.  "My 
wife  is  absent  just  now,  however," 

Kelsey  appeared  pale,  strangely  pale,  and  his  fair  fea-,- 
tures  were  tensely  drawn;  yet  he  steadily  met  Bond's  , 
gaze  with  his  dilated  bltie  eyes,  and  his  rather  effeminate:, 
voice  never  faltered,  ~ 
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i  "When  will  3'our  wife  return,  Mr.  Kelsey?"  inquired 
Boyd,  quite  affably. 

"I  cannot  say,  sir," 
j  ■  "No?"  ■ 

"I  have  just  come  in  myself.  What  is  your  business 
with  her,  please?" 

"I  would  prefer  to  inform  her,  providing  she  returns 
in  time  for  " 

"Surely,  sir,  it  cannot  consist  of  anything  of  which  I 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance,"  interrupted  Kelsey,  wfth  a 
jdark  frown  sweeping  to  his  fair,  attractive  face. 

Boyd  laughed  softly,  and  shook  his  head. 
,  "Why,  no,  of  course  not,"  said  he.  "It  consists  of 
nothing  very  important.  I  am  a  messenger  from  Messrs. 
iDabney  &  Co.,  the  jewelers,  of  Maiden  Lane.  Your 
wife  called  there  this  afternoon  to  look  at  the  ring  you 
contemplate  buying.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Kelsey  dropped 
jone  of  her  gloves,  which  was  found  after  she  departed, 
jand  I  have  been  sent  here  to  return  it  to  her." 

And  Mr.  Felix  Boyd  drew  the  tan  glove  from  his 
pocket,  and  advanced  to  place  it  upon  the  table. 
!  Kelsey  had  grown  as  white  as  the  linen  at  his  throat, 
I  yet  his  nerve  did  not  appear  to  forsake  him.  He  drew 
himself  up,  forcing  a  sickly  smile  to  his  drawn  lips,  and 
directed  one  furtive  glance  toward  the  closed  door,  be- 
tween which  and  him  Mr.  Felix  Boyd  remained  standing. 

"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  yet  you  have  been  to 
'needless  trouble,"  said  he,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.   "The  glove  is  worth  but  little.  You  rn^y  leave 
it,  sir,  and  I  will  hand  it  to  my  wife." 

"Ah,  yes,  thank  you,"  drawled  Felix  Boyd. 

Yet  he  did  not  depart. 

Kelsey  regarded  him  for  a  moment,  as  a  cat  watches 
a  mouse. 

"Is  there  anything  more?"  he  abruptly  demanded; 
"Why  do  you  remain  ?" 

"To  see  that  your  wife  gets  her  glove,"  smiled  Boyd. 

"I  tell  you  that  I  will  hand  it  to  her  when  she  re- 
turns," cried  Kelsey  impatiently. 

"I  would  prefer  to  wait  until  she  returns,  if  it's  all  the 
same  to  you." 

"Absurd !    She  may  be  absent  for  some  time." 

"Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kelsey,  I  will  wait,"  persisted  Boyd. 
"My  patience  will  not  be  severely  tried,  and  I  wish  to 
see  her." 

"For  what?" 
^  "You  shall- know  when  she  arrives." 
II 'Kelsey  no  longer  could  command  himself,  a  fact  of 
which  he  was  painfully  obvious.  He  stood  trembling 
visibly,  with  hands  clenched  as  if  to  govern  his  per- 
turbation, while  his  glittering  eyes  had  taken  on  the 
hunted  look  of  an  animal  at  bay. 

Suddenly  he  stepped  forward,  as  if  hit  with  an.  idea. 

"If  you  are  thus  determined,"  he  cried  resentfully, 
"I'll  see  if  I  can  find  her.  She  may  be  in  the  room  of  a 
friend  across  the  hall.  I'll  see  if  she  is  there,  and  will 
bring  " 

But  Felix  Boyd  fell  back  a  step,  and  checked  him  with 
a  gesture. 

"Stop  a  bit,"  he  curtly  commanded.    "You  need  not 
bring  her,  Mr.  Kelsey." 
"But  " 

"I  prefer  that  you  should  wait  with  me  until  she  ar- 
rives." 

"For  what  reason?"  the  young  man  now  cried  angrily. 
"This  is  absurd !    For  what  reason,  I  say  ?" 


"Once  more — you  shall  know  when  she  arrives." 

"But  I  can  bring  her  " 

"I  do  not  wish  it." 

"This  is  absurd — I'll  not  submit  to  it!"  cried  Kel- 
sey, with  his  voice  grown  shrill,  and  his  lithe,  slender 
figure  shaken  with  passion.  "Let  me  pass !  Let  me 
pass,  I  say !   I'll  see  if  I  can  find  her." 

Boyd  threw  out  his  arm,  and  now  cried  sternly: 

"You  will  remain  here,  Mr.  Kelsey." 

The  young  man  fell  back  a  step,  with  hands  fiercely 
clenched  and  lips  mutely  twitching.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Then  his  restless  glance, 
which  had  been  darting  from  window  to  door  and  from 
door  to  window,  suddenly  saw  that  the  key  of  the  door 
was  missing — he  knew  it  was  where  he  had  left  it — in 
the  hall  outside. 

He  seized  upon  the  one  bare  chance  the  situation  pre- 
sented, yet  was  crafty  even  in  his  swelliag  desperation. 
He  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  to  one  side,  nearer 
the  window,  crying  shrilly : 

"You  are  mad — stark  mad,  sir !  Unless  you  let  me 
go,  I  will  ring  for  help !  You  shall  be  ejected  from  my 
rooms  !    You  shall  be  " 

At  that  point  he  turned,  however,  with  face  convulsed 
with  desperate  resolution.  With  a  bound  as  light  as  that 
of  -a  panther,  he  leaped  toward  the  door,  his  design  being 
to  gain  the  hall  and  quickly  lock  Boyd  in  the  room. 

Boyd  had  suspected  his  intentions,  however,  and  met 
him  halfway.  With  a  leap  to  one  side  he  caught  the 
frenzied  man  in  his  arms,  crushing  him  for  an  instant  to 
his  breast. 

Then  came  the  culmination — the  very  last  discovery 
Boyd,  with  all  his  discernment,  anticipated. 

For  a  mingled  scream  and  moan  of  anguish  and  dis- 
may broke  from  Kelsey's  lips,  and  Boyd  suddenly  real- 
ized that  the  yielding  form  he  held  was — not  that  of  a 
man ! 

"Good  God !"  he  cried,  with  an  irrepressible  gasp. 
"A  woman !" 

Involuntarily  he  had  released  her,  and  fell  back  toward 
the  door.  He  now  saw  it  all,  this  game  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  that  the  clever  and  crafty  party  confronting 
him  was  but  little  more  than  a  girl,  surely  not  above 
twenty-five.  That  her  cunning  did  not  end  with  this  un- 
expected disclosure  of  her  sex,  however,  he  very  speedily 
learned, 

A  flood  of  crimson  had  risen  over  th^.face  of  the 
shrinking  girl,  whose  passionate  frenzy  appeared  instantly 
dispelled.  Mute  and  abashed,  she  stared  for  a  moment 
at  Boyd's  startled  countenance,  then  suddenly  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Boyd  had  no  time  for  expressing  sympathy,  however, 
even  if  so  inclined.  He  at  once  produced  the  box  of 
bogus  rings,  saying  curtly: 

"I  also  have  brought  these  home  to  you,  young  woman, 
along  with  the  crime  that  goes  with  them.  A  very  shrewd 
game  you've  been  playing,  for  a  fact.    Luckily  I  " 

"Oh,  I'll  confess,  sir !  I'll  confess  all !"  interrupted  the 
girl,  with  her  voice  choked  with  welling  sobs.  "I  am 
guilty.    My  name  is  Celeste  " 

"Yes ;  I'm  well  aware  of  it." 

"You  know  that,  too?" 

"Where  are  the  stolen  rings?  Come,  come,  tears  will 
not  avail  you  anything.  I  want  the  rings  at  once, 
and  " 

"They  are  here,  they  are  here,  sir,"  sobbed  and  moaned 
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the  girl,  tottering  to  a  desk  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
"Oh,  oh,  if  I  return  them,  sir,  can  I  not  avoid  prosecu- 
tion ?  That  is  my  first  offense,  and  I — — " 

"Enough  of  that,"  said  Boyd  sternly,  as  he  joined  her 
at  the  desk.  "In  this  bag,  eh  ?  Yes,  so  they  are,  the  en- 
tire lot.  A  very  clever  job,  my  girl,  I'm  sure.  You  now 
will  have  to  go  with  me." 

Sobbing  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking.  Celeste,  which 
was  really  her  name,  had  produced  a  small  plush  bag  from 
the  desk,  in  which  Boyd  quickly  discovered  the  missing 
rings.  With  his  last  remarks  he  thrust  the  bag  into  his 
pocket,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  weeping  girl. 

"But  I — I  can't  go  thus!"  she  moaned  piteously,  "I — 
I  first  must  make  a  change.  At  least  let  me — let  me  put 
on  suitable  clothing." 

"This  suit  served  you  well  enough  in  your  knavery," 
growled  Boyd,  glancing  about. 

"But  I— I  " 

"Where  are  your  other  garments?"  interrupted  Boyd, 
with  implacable  austerity. 

"In  the  next  room — see  for  yourself,"  wept  Celeste. 
"It  will  take  but  little  time  for  me  to  change  " 

"I  propose  to  see  for  myself,"  growled  Boyd,  striding 
toward  the  room  indicated.  "No  back-stairway  escape 
for  you,  my  clever  miss,  take  my  word  for  that." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I'll  not  attempt  it." 

"See  that  you  don't.  I'll  let  you  make  the  change,  since 
I  shall  wait  here  for  your  confederate,  who  should  pres- 
ently " 

He  was  interrupted.  A  clock  on  a  church  near  by 
struck  three.  The  last  clang  of  the  bell  had  not  sounded, 
however,  when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  the  knob  of  the 
door. 

The  face,  voice,  and  bearing  of  Celeste  changed  like  a 
flash.  She  darted  to  one  side,  with  her  eyes  fairly 
blazing,  and  uttered  a  single  piercing  shriek. 

"Don't  enter !'  Beware  !"  she  screamed  wildly. 

Felix  Boyd  wheeled  toward  the  door  as  if  electrified. 

The  girl's  warning  had  come  just  a  second  too  late. 
The  intruder  had  the  door  partly  open  when  Boyd  turned, 
and  the  latter  beheld  his  face. 

"God !    The  Big  Finger !"  he  roared  involuntarily. 

So,  indeed,  it  was ;  and  the  man's  hard,  vicious  counte- 
nance, when  he  beheld  Felix  Boyd  in  the  room,  took  on  a 
change  that  pen  could  not  describe.  A  criminal  and  a 
cur  always,  less  loyal  to  the  girl  than  she  had  been 
to  him,  the  l^j^  Finger  looked  after  himself  alone.  As 
Boyd  sprang  toward  him  he  closed  the  door  with  a  thun- 
dering bang — and  turned  the  key. 

Boyd  instantly  whipped  out  his  revolver,  and  fired  three 
shots  through  the  door. 

A  yell  of  derision  answered  them. 

Then  the  closing  of  a  second  door  fell  upon  his  ear.  He 
swung  round  with  an  oath.  He  alone  stood  in  the  curling 
smoke  that  now  filled  the  chamber.  Celeste  had  darted 
into  the  inner  room,  and  closed  and  locked  the  door. 

"Good-by !  Good-by,  Mr.  Officer !"  she  screamed, 
through  the  panel,  as  Boyd  wrenched  vainly  at  the  knob. 
"You  may  see  me  later — unless  I  see  you  first!" 

It  was  a  situation  and  turn  of  affairs  to  have  en- 
raged any  man,  yet  it  served  only  to  bring  into  play  all 
that  was  most  daring  and  desperate  in  Felix  Boyd's 
nature.  With  a  snarl  of  suppressed  fury  he  darted  to  one 
of  the  front  windows,  and  threw  it  open  to  look  down. 
The  central-office  man  was  at  that  moment  entering  the 
hotel. 


"Jimmie!    Jimmie!"  shrieked  Boyd,  discharging  his 
revolver  into  the  air.    "Jimmie,  I  say !" 
Coleman  halted  and  looked  up. 

"The  Big  Finger — inside !"  yeUed  Boyd,  like  a  man  in  a 
frenzy.  "The  Big  Finger !  Nail  him  as  he  comes  down !" 

Coleman  waved  his  hand,  and  dashed  into  the  house. 

Boyd  then  turned  and  darted  through  an  adjoining  room 
of  the  suite,  and  reached  one  of  the  rear  windows.  On 
a  heavy  iron  hook  in  the  casing  hung  a  long  coil  of  rope, 
a  fii-e  escape,  knotted  at  intervals.  Without  an  instant's 
hesitation  Boyd  threw  open  the  window,  and  cast  out 
the  line. 

Then  he  went  over  the  sill,  and,  suspended  sixty  feet 
above  the  pavements,  he  lowered  himself  to  the  window 
below  that  from  which  he  had  emerged,  which,  fortu- 
nately, was  open. 

He  swung  himself  into  the  room.  The  suite  corre- 
sponded to  the  one  above.  Darting  into  the  room  below 
that  in  which  Celeste  had  eluded  him,  Boyd  discovered 
a  door  leading  to  a  back  stairway. 

He  never  could  have  told  just  how  he  went  down  the 
three  flights  of  stairs,  or  why  his  brains  were  not  knocked 
out  in  the  headlong  descent.  As  he  came  down  the  last 
flight,  however,  he  found  himself  in  a  side  corridor  of 
the  hotel,  not  far  from  the  office.  For  an  instant  he 
scarce  knew  which  way  to  turn  in  search  of  his  quarry, 
for  there  was  not  a  person  in  sight. 

Then,  darting  out  of  a  coat  room  near  by,  into  which 
she  had  entered  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  hat  or  cap, 
came — Celeste ! 

She  recoiled  as  if  struck  with  a  whip — and  then  Felix 
Boyd  again  had  her  in  his  arms. 

"So,  so,  my  pretty  maid !"  he  cried  triumphantly.  "De- 
spite that  you're  a  woman — I'll  hold  you  this  time !" 

"Hold  and  be  d  d!"  hissed  Celeste,  with  resentful 

eyes  upturned  to  his. 

Just  before  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Felix 
Boyd,  accompanied  by  the  central-office  man,  entered  the 
private  office  of  Dabney  &  Co.,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
firm  then  was  seated.  Placing  a  small  pasteboard  box 
and  a  plush  bag  on  the  merchant's  desk,  Boyd  said 
quietly: 

"Here  are  your  stolen  rings,  Mr.  Dabney,  in  this  bag. 
The  box  of  bogus  ones — ah,  well,  you  may  keep  them  as 
a  gift  from  your  humble  servant." 

Dabney,  with  shaking  hands,  tore  open  the  dainty  bag 
and  viewed  its  glittering  contents. 

"All  here!  Every  one!"  he  cried,  leaping  up.  "Good 
heavens,  Mr.  Boyd,  how  did  you  accomplish  it?" 

Boyd  laughed  softly,  and  dropped  into  the  nearest 
chair. 

"Very  easily,"  said  he,  dryly.  "If  you  carefully  ex- 
amine the  lacquer  table  which  I — ahem ! — recently  pur- 
chased, you  will  find  that,  in  writing  her  note  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  the  pencil  used  by  the  thief  was  applied 
so  forcibly,  probably  under  secret  excitement,  that  the 
polished  surface  of  the  table  carries  a  faint  indentation 
of  each  word  that  she  inscribed." 

"Ye  gods!" 

"If  you  tip  the  table  so  thiat  the  light  strikes  it  properly, 
you  may  read  with  but  little  difficulty :  'Exchange  made ! 
Hotel  Tripoli,  three  sharp  !    Celeste.'  " 

"Good  heavens  !   Is  that  so?" 

"Decidedly  so,"  smiled  Boyd.   "That  appointment  thus, 
discovered,  Mr.  Dabney,  the  rest  was  comparatively  easy." 
Dabney  threw  both  hands  into  the  air. 
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"If  you  ever  ask  me  for  a  bill  o£  that  table,  Mr.  Felix 
Joyd,"  he  cried,  with  a  ringing  laugh,  "you  will  ofifend 
ne  beyond  telling." 

jj  -"Good  enough,  sir,"  smiled  Boyd,  rising  to  go.  "I 
Vill  keep  the  table  as  a  reminder  of  a  deucedly  clever 
md  dangerous  woman." 

"You  certainly  measured  her  correctly,  Felix,"  said 
llloleman,  reverting  to  Boyd's  last  remark,  as  the  two  men 
sauntered  toward  Pine  Street. 

"Yes,  so  I  think,  Jimmie,"  nodded  Boyd.  "It's  well 
Lre  have  her  behind  the  bars." 

I  ."Yet  what  an  infernal  shame  that  her  confederate  es- 
caped," growled  Coleman.  "Do  my  very  best,  Felix,  I 
j:ould  not  locate  him." 

"Humph!"  laughed  Boyd.  "It's  not  the  first  time  we 
tave  found  the  Big  Finger  too  slippery  for  us.  But 
ve'll  land  him  yet — sooner  or  later  we'll  land  him.  Take 
Tiy  word  for  that,  Jimmie,  dear  boy.  Here,  have  a 
rienry  Clay." 

THE  END. 


A  Night  With  Lisping  Jimmie. 

By  W.  B.  M.  FERGUSON. 

One  of  Jimmie  Blunt's  peculiar  beliefs  is  that  chance 
Dlays  a  very  small  part  in  criminal  annals,  and  that,  in 
line  cases  out  of  ten,  a  crime,  if  traced  back  far  enough, 
mil  lead  you  to  another.  Jimmie  has  many  peculiar  be- 
iefs,  and,  being  the  best  man  the  Central  Office  owns, 
:an  afford  to  air  them  in  company  with  his  physical 
)eculiarities— a  soft  lisp,  eyeglass,  and  a  cane.  In 
'act,  "Lisping  Jimmie,"  as  he  patters  down  the  street,  his 
:ane  tapping,  tapping  the  sidewalk,  his  supposedly  near- 
sighted eyes  peering  up  at  one  like  a  rabbit,  has  many 
imes  Iven  mistaken  for  the  guileless  fool  he  looks.  But 
10  one  makes  that  error  twice. 

Being  "headquarters  man"  for  the  Star,  1  am  a  par- 
icular  friend  of  Jimmie's,  and  I  know  that  the  non- 
nagnifying  glass  of  his  spectacles  is  the  least  thing  about 
lim  that  conveys  one  impression  while  meaning  another. 
But  even  I  do  not  know  him  well.  I  suspect  that  he  has 
is  much  potentiality  as  a  stick  of  dynamite,  and  is  as 
:nostentatiously  dangerous.  Also,  I  think  he  possesses 
:he  most  accommodating  memory  of  any  one  I  ever  met. 
ft  is  like  a  sensitized  film ;  faces,  events — everything  he 
las  ever  encountered  is  photographed  upon  it  indelibly, 
•eady  for  instant  reproduction. 

His  mental  rogues'  gallery  is  perfect.  He  knows  the 
|iistory  of  every  prominent  crime  the  world  over  as  well 
IS  you  may  know  the  stock  market — and  even  on  the 
after  Jimmie  could  give  you  a  rub,  for  his  roles  on  life's 
;?tage  have  been  many.  To  finish,  he  is  a  mimic  of  the 
irst  water.  All  these  assets  stand  him  in  excellent  stead 
in  his  role  of  crime  detector.  Perhaps  the  "Boulevard 
A.f¥air"  offers  the  most  complete  example  of  his  peculiar 
S^enius. 

I  suppose  you  all  remember  that  affair  at  the  Boule- 
'\^ard  Hotel.  It  happened  three  summers  ago.  It  was  a 
murder  case,  and  New  York  had  it  every  morning  for 
breakfast  for  close  on  to  a  week.  Of  course.  Inspector 
iJones  got  all  the  credit  for  the  round-up,  the  press  boomed 
him  along,  and  everybody  was  satisfied — even  Lisping 
ijimmie,  who  played  out  the  hand  alone. 
I  Jimmie  sidesteps  the  press,  for,  as  he  has  carefully  ex- 
plained to  me,  anonymity  is  his  capital.    "And  how,"  he 


says,  "can  you  hope  to  run  down  a  criminal  if  he  knows 
you  the  moment  you  turn  a  corner?  Give  all  the  puffs 
to  the  seats  of  the  mighty,"  he  adds,  "and  let  me  con- 
tinue to  draw  my  fifty  a  week  and  go  on  striking  in  the 
dark — I'll  always  strike  something." 

Reporters  are  natural  liars,  but  you  won't  be  long  in  the 
"Row"  if  you  have  not  learned  to  lie  with  discretion. 
Therefore,  I  have  always  respected  Lisping  Jimmie's 
wishes  as  regards  publicity,  and  consequently  have  been 
rewarded  by  his  confidences  which,  more  than  once,  have 
developed  into  a  "beat."  But  the  Boulevard  affair  is  over 
now,  and  a  "story"  even  a  few  hours  old  is  ancient  scrip 
to  the  press — worthless  stuff.  Again,  Jimmie  foams  at 
the  mouth  when  he  sees  a  magazine.  He  never  reads  one, 
for  he  is  a  reformed  author  himself.  Therefore,  I  can 
give  the  inside  history  of  that  famous  case  with  perfect 
freedom. 

It  was  a  hot  night  in  late  July  when  the  news  of  a 
mysterious  murder  and  robbery  at  the  Boulevard  Hotel 
came  over  the  wires,  and  almost  the  first  person  I  saw 
as  I  swung  out  for  Broadway  was  Lisping  Jimmie  him- 
self. 

"Ha !  the  carrion  thents  the  corpth  from  afar,  eh, 
Billy?"  he  said,  as  we  boarded  a  north-bound  ear  to- 
gether. "S'death !  Blood !  Blood  and  money,  Billy ! 
Blood  and  money !    They  alwayth  go  hand  in  hand." 

"They  say  it's  a  big  thing,"  I  ventured,  my  nerves 
tingling.  I  was  young  then,  and  a  night  with  Lisping 
Jimmie  was  like  an  electric  shower  bath.  You  never  knew 
when  a  shock  was  coming  or  from  where. 

"What  lie  did  they  hand  you?"  said  Jimmie,  tapping 
his  patent  leathers  with  his  cane. 

"One  of  the  patrons  of  the  hotel  found  stabbed  to  the 
heart  half  an  hour  ago.  Had  been  dead  only  a  short 
time.  Money,  watch — everything  gone,"  I  said.  And  I 
ran  on  regarding  surmises,  possible  clews,  et  cetera. 

"Thank  you,"  drawled  Jimmie,  as  I  finished.  He  was 
openly  flirting  with  a  girl  across  the  car.  "Have  you 
theen  the  new  show  at  the  Broadway?" 

That  is  Jimmie's  way.  He  is  a  natural-born  clam 
opener,  but  his  mouth  or  ears  don't  leak  a  drop.  Nor 
could  I  get  a  word  from  him  on  the  way  up  to  the 
hotel. 

"Tag  on.  Keep  mum  and  you'll  hear  the  band  play 
— I  think,"  was  all  he  would  say. 

We  found  the  Boulevard  more  quiet  than  we  expected. 
The  first  batch  of  reporters,  officials,  ghouls,  et  cetera, 
that  every  crime  attracts,  had  come,  and  Dunn,  the  man- 
ager, had  seen  that  they  had  gone  when  their  business 
was  over.  Dunn's  as  jealous  of  his  hotel's  reputation  as 
he  is  of  his  own. 

"It's  a  devil  of  a  business,"  he  confided  to  us  in  his 
private  office.  "Why  can't  a  man  see  to  it  that  he's 
murdered  decently  in  his  own  place  or  in  the  street  in- 
stead of  mussing  up  hotels  ?  We  don't  give  murder  poli- 
cies with  our  rooms."  He  smiled  grimly  as  he  turned 
to  Jimmie.  "You  old  stormy  petrel !  there's  nothing  do- 
ing in  your  line  to-night.  The  thing's  a  mystery — cuss 
it !" 

"Think  tho?"  yawned  Jimmie,  carefully  selecting  the 
most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room.  "Tell  uth  how  it 
happened  before  we  go  up  to  view  the  thenery.  Been 
claimed  yet?" 

Dunn  shook  his  head.  "His  name  was  Boyd.  You'll 
see  him  upstairs,  for  the  coroner's  as  slow  as  a  funeral. 
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Mr.  Boyd  came  last  week,  registering  from  Chicago.  We 

gave  him  room  two-fifteen  " 

^"Who's  on  the  other  thide  ?"  said  Jimmie. 
"Two-fourteen  is  a  Mrs.  Hammond,  a  deaf  old  party.- 
Two-sixteen  is  vacant.  No,  rooms  opposite.  Single  cor- 
ridor. Oh,  there's  nothing  doing  there.  It  must  have 
been  an  outside  job.  They  all  agree  on  that." 
^"Who  got  next?"  drawled  Jimmie,  head  in  hands. 
"Bell  boy  twenty-one,"  said  Dunn,  paring  his  nails. 
"He  was  up  with  ice  water  in  the  second  corridor,  and 
while  passing  two-fifteen  he  noticed  that  the  door  was 
ajar.  He  thought  that  queer,  as  there  was  no  light. 
Now,  Mr.  Boyd  wore  some  costly  jewelry,  and  he  never 
checked  it  at  the  desk.  I  often  said  he  would  be  robbed 
if  he  wasn't  more  careful,  but  he  always  laughed  at  me. 
He  took  his  own  risk.  So  twenty-one  thought  something 
was  wrong.  He  knocked,  and,  getting  no  reply,  entered. 
Mr.  Boyd,  fully  dressed,  was  stretched  across  the  bed, 
stabbed  to  the  heart." 

"Weapon  found?"  I  asked. 
"No,"  said  Dunn  laconically. 
_  "What  wouljd  you  value  the  mithing  jewelry  at?"  said 
Jimmie,  nursing  his  knee. 

Dunn  considered.  "It  wasn't  phony.  I'm  a  pretty  fair 
judge.  Well,  I  know  he  wore  three  rings,  sleeve  links, 
watch,  and  scarfpin,  which  I  should  say  summed  up 
about  a  couple  of  thousands.  Of  course,  he  very  likely 
had  more  in  his  room,  and  then  there  was  his  wallet." 

"Came  ofif  about  ten,  eh?"  said  Jimmie  pleasanfly. 
"No  noise  or  anything?  Funny.  Motive,  robbery.  Out- 
side job.  H'm!"  And  he  commenced  to  hum  softly  to 
himself.  When  Jimmie  hums,  things  are  just  about  be- 
ginning to  move.  "Let's  go  on  up,  Billy,"  he  said  to  me, 
after  a  moment's  solo.  "And,  say,  Dunn,  give  us  bell  boy 
twenty-one  to  light  the  way.  No  chance  of  him  being 
the  murderer,  eh?" 
Dunn  laughed  softly. 

"Oh,  you  detectives!  Yes,  he's  very  likely  your  man. 
Of  course,  he's  only  fourteen,  and  with  a  good  record. 
But  those  little  details  don't  matter.  He's  been  ques- 
tioned to  a  standstill.  He  and  the  staff  have  been 
searched.    Merely  a  matter  of  form,  you  know." 

"And  what's  your  theory?"  said  Jimmie  idly. 

"Simply  that  it's  an  outside  job,  of  course,"  said  Dunn 
testily.  "So  is  it  Captain  Crowe's  opinion  and  the  other 
fellows'.  It's  the  only  one  that  will  hold  water.  Very 
simple,  too.  A  sneak  thief  gets  in — in  big  hotels  you 
can't  watch  everybody — and  goes  to  Mr.  Boyd's  room. 
Mr,  Boyd  had  left  his  door  open,  or  maybe  the  thief  used 
skeletons.  Very  likely  Mr.  Boyd  was  asleep,  lying  down 
after  dinner,  and  the  thief  killed  him  before  he  could 
cry  out.    Then  the  thief  quietly  makes  his  escape." 

"Highly  probable,"  said  Jimmie,  as  bell  boy  twenty-one 
appeared,  to  conduct  us  upstairs.  He  was  a  nice  little 
boy,^  with  frank  gray  eyes,  and,  despite  the  gruesome 
afifair,  cheerful  and  loquacious. 

In  the  death  room  a  big  policeman  was  sitting  stolidly, 
but,  on  our  entrance,  Jimmie  gave  him  the  high  sign, 
and  told  him  to  wait  in  the  corridor  until  he  had  fin- 
ished. There  was  an  uneasy  atmosphere  in  the  corridor, ' 
though  the  hour  was  late,  &nd  most  of  the  guests  on  that 
floor  had  given  notice  of  their  leave-taking.  The  fact 
that  the  body  of  the  murdered  guest  had  not  been  re- 
moved acted  like  a  hurry  call  upon  the  Boulevard's 
tenants. 

Lisping  Jimmie  carefully  removed  his  light  summer 


gloves,  stood  his  inseparable  cane  in  a  corner,  and  ai: 
preached  the  huddled,  sheet-covered  thing  on  the  be 
while  I  occupied  a  chair  by  the  window.  The  bell  bo} 
with  rourid  eyes,  was  watching  Jimmie's  educated  fingei 
as  they  felt  and  probed  the  wound. 

"Must  have  scared  you,  sonny,  when  you  ran  int 
this  in  the  dark,"  commented  the  detective  conversatior 
ally. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Buttons. 

"How  did  you  know  at  first  he  was  dead,  and  nc 
merely  sleeping?"  said  Jimmie.  "I  suppose  you  lit  u 
first  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Buttons. 

"And  then  you  looked  in  the  mirror — and  saw  Mr 
Boyd  lying  dead  on  the  bed,  eh  ?"  added  Jimmie.  "A™ 
it  gave  you  such  a  scare  you  spilled  a  lot  of  ice  water  o: 
that  bureau  cover,  eh?" 

Buttons'  eyes,  as  did  my  own,  strayed  to  the  slight! 
wet  splash  on  the  immaculate  bureau  cover.  I  had  no| 
noticed  it  until  Jimmie  had  mentioned  it. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  bell  boy  again. 

"Just  so,"  said  Jimmie,  and,  raising  his  clenched  fist; 
he^  struck  the  chest  of  the  corpse  a  resounding  blow. 

"Good  night,  sir,"  said  Buttons,  going  to  the  doori 
Evidently  Jimmie's  weird  pugilistic  exhibition  had  dis 
turbed  him,  as  it  had  me. 

"Good  night,"  said  Jimmie,  without  looking  round: 
"Here,  boy !  Wait  a  minute.  Bring  me  that  chair  there! 
No,  not  that  one— yes,  that  morris  chair."  ; 

It  was  a  very  heavy  chair,  of  solid  oak,  and  the  bel 
boy,  though  willing,  could  not  lift  it.  I  got  up  to  hel] 
him,  when  Jimmie  cut  in  :  "Never  mind.  I'll  sit  here  or 
the  bed." 

"All  right.    Good  night,  sir,"  said  the  boy  again.  ^ 

"Good  night,"  said  Jimmie,  and,  getting  up  before! 
the  retreating  Buttons,  calmly  locked  the  door.  Then  b< 
sat  on  the  bed,  chin  in  hand,  and  his  eyeglasses  rakec 
number  twenty-one  through  and  through. 

"Well?"  he  said  quietly,  at  length. 

"What,  sir?"  said  Buttons  placidly. 

"Where  have  you  hidden  them?"  snapped  Jimmitj 
sharply,  leaning  forward.    "Out  with  it,  now !" 

"What-^"  began  the  boy. 

But,  in  a  flash,  Jimmie  was  ofif  the  bed  and  was  shak- 
ing Buttons  noiselessly,  savagely,  until  I  thought  the  boy'i 
head  would  fly  ofif.  Then  the  detective  flung  him  'u\. 
against  the  wall,  slapped  him  across  the  face,  and  stood 
over  him,  his  eyes  as  cold  and  malignant  as  a  cobra's. 

_  "You  don't  lie  to  me,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  know  your 
kind  and  what  medicine  you  want — a  good  smash  in  the 
mouth,  and  you'll  get  it,  too!  That's  all  you're  afraid 
of — manhandhng.  Where's  that  jewelry?  I'll  give  you 
just  one  chance.  The  cop's  out  there  in  the  hall.  Open 
up  sharp,  or  I'll  knock  you  hell-west-and-crooked,  and-  see 
that  you  ^o  up  for  this  murder." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  noticed  that  "Lisping  Jim- 
mie's" soft  lisp  had  disappeared.  Then  I  knew  that  he 
was  out  for  blood. 

The  bell  boy  looked  at  Jimmie — only  once.  His  face 
paled,  and  he  commenced  to  squirm.  ,He  wasn't  the  kind 
that  cries. 

"I — I  didn't  kill  him.    Honest,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"I  know  that  already,"  said  Jimmie,  with  a  shake.  "But 
you  came-  in  here  to  rob  him,  you  lirtle  skunk,  when  you 
found  his  door  open.    Then  you  saw  murder  had  been 
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one,  and  you  cleared  out -with  the  stuff  before  giving  the 
ia'rm.  Where  did  you  hide  it?" 
"Will  you  let  me  Tiff?"  said  the  boy  nervously. 
I  "Maybe,"  said  Jimmie  tersely.  'Tm  after  bigger  game 
-you  rat !  Now,  smoke  up  fast.  I  haven't  the  time  to 
sarch  for  it,  but  I'd  get  it,  if  I  did;  don't  fool  yourself 
n  that." 

"I  bunked  it  in  the  water  cooler,  in  the  hall,"  said 
tuttons,  with  an  ingenuous  sniff. 

"Get  it.  Go  with  him,  will  you,  Billy?"  said  Jimmie, 
arning  to  me.    "Bring  him  back  with  you." 

I  went  with  him.  Buttons  shiad  as  he  passed  the  wait- 
ig  policeman. 

Law  in  full  regalia  seemed  to  impress  him  more  than 
:ie  undress  article.  In  a  turn  of  the  corridor  stood  a 
jirge  silver  water  cooler  on  an  onyx  table.  Buttons,  after 
careful  look  round,  raised  the  lid,  put  down  an  arm 
jiito  the  ice  water,  and  brought  out  a  dripping  hand  in 
which  lay  a  collection  of  jewelry.  I  recognized,  among 
he  articles,  Billy  Dunn's  mental  inventory.  But  there 
\vas  one  article  that  looked  out  of  place— a  long,  steel  hat- 
m  with  a  cross  hilt  like  a  sword. 

"It  was  a  dead  safe  bunk,"  grinned  Buttons  to  me. 
I'd  'a'  got  them  out  to-night,  all  right."  He  seemed  im- 
tervious  to  morality. 

"I'd  like  to  pay  your  funeral  expenses,"  was  all  I  said 
is  I  accompanied  him  back  to  the  death  room.  I  was 
vondering  how  and  where  Lisping  Jimmie  had  acquired 
lis  profound  knowledge  of  the  hotel  bell  boy.  I  was 
earning  rapidly. 

Without  a  word,  Jimmie  took  the  jewelry  I  handed 
)ver.  He  examined  it,  humming  softly  to  himself.  The 
ings,  et  cetera,  he  laid  on  the  bureau,  but  the  watch  and 
latpin  he  retained.  He  opened  the  back  of  the  watch. 
"  noticed  his  innocent-looking  eyes  narrow  behind  their  ^ 
glasses.  Then  he  turned  to  Buttons,  who  was  in  two  ' 
ninds  whether  to  smile  at  his  recent  narrow  escape  or  to 
ook  for  further  trouble. 

"Where  did  you  find  this?"  asked  Jimmie  slowly,  bal- 
Jtncing  the  hatpin  in  his  hand. 
"On  the  bureau,"  said  Buttons. 

"You  may  go,"  said  Jimmie  curtly.  "I'll  see  Dunn 
ibout  you  later,"  For  a  minute  or  so  my  friend  sat 
silently  on  the  bed,  chin  in  one  hand,  the  hatpin  lying 
idly  in  the  palm  of  the  other.  Then  he  handed  it  to  me. 
'Nice  little  article,  eh?"  he  said. 

I  examined  it  curiously.  It  was  about  six  inches  long, 
Df  finely  tempered  steel,  and  its  cross  hilt  was  studded 
with  imitation  rubies.  The  blade,  perhaps,  was  a  sixth  of 
lan  inch  wide.  • 

"The  weapon?"  I  asked  slowly, 

Jimmie  nodded.  "I  knew  it  must  be  something  like 
that.  The  man  hardly  bled  at  all,  the  puncture  was  so 
small." 

"Cherches  la  fcminef"  I  asked.  "Of  course,  it's  a 
woman's." 

Jimmie  grunted.  "That  was  driven  up  to  the  hilt.  The 
man's  chest  is  powerfully  developed — hard  as  steel. 
Could  a  woman's  strength  have  been  behind  the  blow? 
Not  on  your  life.  It  must  have  been  a  terrific,  instan- 
taneous blow,  killing  immediately." 

"Suicide  "  I  began. 

."Be  blowed!"  said  Jimmie.  "Nor  was  Boyd  asleep, 
either,  when  his  finish  came.  The  blow  was  struck  up- 
ward— from  a  short,  strong  man.  The  wound  is  on  the 
right  side,  too," 


"What  of  it?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing,"  said  Jimmie  laconically.  "I  guess  we're 
through  here." 

He  wrapped  the  jewelry  in  his  handkerchief  and  thrust 
it  into  his  pocket.  "I  want  to  see  Dunn  again.  Come 
in." 

"Well,  any  news?"  said  Dunn,  half  ironically,  as  we  en- 
tered his  office. 

Jimmie  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Don't  understand  the 
case  at  all.  Surely  some  one  must  have  heard  an  outcry 
or  some  - conversation." 

Dunn  impatiently  shook  his  head.  "I  tell  you  no.  All 
that  ground  has  been  worked  over.  The  east  room,  next 
door,  is  vacant,  and  the  one  on  the  other  side  is  occupied 
by  a  half  invalid — an  old  lady,  as  deaf  as  a  post.  She 
couldn't  hear  Gabriel's  trumpet.  She's  half  scared  to 
death  over  the  affair,  and  has  already  given  us  notice 
that  she  intends  leaving  to-night." 

"Well,  a  lot  of  them  are  going,"  yawned  Jimmie.  "You 
can't  really  blame  them.  But  I'd  like  to  question  that 
old  party.  Old  women  as  a  rule  don't  let  much  escape 
them.  Probably  she  knows  something,  and  is  afraid  to 
tell  for  fear  of  the  consequent  publicity." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  Dunn,  with  another  shrug.  "She's 
been  interviewed  to  death  already,  and  she's  cranky  over 

it.    I  doubt  if  she  will  see  you.    Still-         Why,  hello ! 

liere  she  comes,  now." 

A  very  old  lady,  leaning  on  a  cane,  had  shuffled  out  of 
the  elevator.  She  was  of  medium  height,  with  snow- 
white  hair.  She  wore  spectacles,  and  was  quietly  but 
richly  dressed  in  a  mourning  veil  and  widow's  weeds. 

Jimmie  laughed  as  he  turned  away.  "I  guess  I'll  renig. 
A  widow  with  troubles  of  .  her  own.  There's  no  infor- 
mation in  that  old  party.  Let's  smoke  a  cigarette,  Billy, 
before  we  hit  the  fresh  air.    I'm  dead  tired." 

We  seated  ourselves  in  a  near-by  settee,  and  Jimmie 
commenced  to  describe  to  me  the  new  play  at  the  Broad- 
way. The  widow,  Mrs.  Hammond,  had  gone  to  the  desk. 
She  was  ludicrously  deaf,  and  spoke  to  the  night,  clerk 
and  Dunn  in  a  high,  querulous,  falsetto  voice.  She  car- 
ried a  small  valise,  and  she  must  have  been  a  stingy  old 
party,  for  I  noticed  she  secreted  her  purse  in  it. 

"I  am  going  to  the  Alpha  Hotel,"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
the  manager's  protestation  and  regret  at  her  leave-tak- 
ing. "I  couldn't  sleep  in  that  horrible  room  for  all  the 
world.  I  am  glad  now  that  my  trunks  did  not  come 
here.  Kindly  have  them  sent  to  the  Alpha,  if  they  ar- 
rive before  I  notify  the  express  office  of  my  change  of 
address.  Please  call  a  cab.  No,  I  don't. require  any  help, 
thank  you.  I  am  not  paralyzed,"  she  added  haughtily  to 
a  porter  who  had  come  forward.  She  marched  stiffly 
to  the  door,  head  very  erect,  and  leaning  heavily  on  the 
cane. 

"Highly  pleasant  old  party,"  commented  Jimmie,  flip- 
ping his  cigarette  into  a  cuspidor.  "Funny  how  a  little 
accident  will  disturb  some  people.  Come  on,  Billy.  Good 
night,  Dunn.  Much  obliged.  See  you  some  other  time 
when  there's  more  doing." 

The  highly  pleasant  old  party  -yvas  climbing  stiffly  into 
a  cab  as  we  reached  the  sidewalk.  "The  Alpha  Hotel," 
we  heard  her  order  querulously  to  the  driver. 

Jimmie  indolently  watched  it  start  off,  then  he  seized 
me  suddenly  by  the  arm  and  dragged  me  with  him  into 
one  of  the  string  of  hotel  cabs  waiting  at  the  curb. 

"Keep  that  cab  for  the  Alpha  Hotel  in  sight,"  he  or- 
dered sharply  to  the  driver.    "Keep  half  a  block  be- 
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hind."  And  Jimmie  rode  with  his  head  partly  out  of  the 
window.  "No  stepping  in  one  door  and  out  another  with 
me,"  he  chuckled,  half  to  himself. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  I  asked  impatiently. 

"To  hear  the  band  play,"  said  Jimmie  grimly.  I  knew 
enough  not  to  ask  further  questions.  But  I  was  very 
Much  in  the  dark. 

In  twenty  minutes  we  had  drawn  up  at  the  Alpha  Hotel. 

"Quick,"  said  Jimmie,  flinging  cabby  a  doUar.  "She's 
gone  in.    Round  to  the  entrance  on  the  side  street." 

"But  "  I  began.    But  Jimmie  had  me  by  the  arm, 

and  we  were  racing  up  the  avenue.  We  halted  at  the 
corner. 

"Here  she  comes,"  said  my  companion  tensely,  after 
an  anxious  minute.  I  followed  Jimmie's  eyes  down  the 
quiet,  darkened  street.  The  little  old  lady  had  emerged 
from  the  hotel  entrance. 

"Making  for  Sixth  Avenue.  Come  on,"  said  Jimmie 
again. 

Mrs.  Hammond  boarded  a  southbound  train  at  the 
Thirty-third  Street  Station,  and  Jimmie  and  I  watched 
her  from  the  next  car.  She  got  ofif  at  Eighth  Street, 
and  we  kept  a  respectful  distance  in  the  rear.  It  was 
tedious  work,  for  Mrs.  Hammond  crawled  along,  and 
my  curiosity  and  impatience  were  at  the  boiling  point. 

We  followed  her  up  Eighth  Street  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
then  north  to  Tenth  Street.  She  stopped  for  a  long 
time  on  the  corner,  and  we  jumped  into  a  doorway. 
Then,  finally,  the  little  old  woman  turned  east.  Between 
Fourth  and  Third  Avenues  she  entered  a  small,  old-fash- 
ioned, red  brick  house.  We  waited  five  minutes  before 
ascending  the  steps. 

"Rather  late  for  a  call,"  grinned  my  companion.  "This 
is  a  rooming  house.  Quite  respectable,  too.  I  know  it 
-very  well."  There  is  no  person  or  house  or  thing  in  New 
York  that  Lisping  Jimmie  does  not  know. 

In  answer  to  our  ring,  a  sleepy-looking  German  maid 
came  to  the  door. 

"Hello,  Pretty !"  said  Jimmie.  "Haven't  seen  you  for 
some  time.  Heartbroken.  No,  we  don't  want  a  room. 
Friends  of  the  old  lady  who  just  entered.    Mrs.  " 

"Fortescue,"  said  the  girl,  as  Jimmie  stopped  to  agitate 
his  memory. 

"Exactly,"  said  Jimmie.  "This  is  an  early  morning 
call.  No,  never  mind,  we'll  go  right  up.  Oh,  it's  all 
right;  old  friends,  you  know.  She  is  expecting  us.  Pri- 
vate business — lawyers,  and  all  that.  Top  floor  front? 
Thanks !  All  right,  won't  be  a  minute.  Come  on,  Billy. 
Much  obliged."  . 

By  this  time  Jimmie  had  closed  the  door  and  was  half- 
way upstairs,  sublimely  oblivious  of  the  girl's  feeble  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  late,  and  that  Mrs.  Fortescue  would, 
no  doubt,  prefer  receiving  the  gentlemen  in  the  parlor. 
A  cyclone  could  not  stop  Lisping  Jimmie. 

We  knocked  at  the  door  of  "top  floor  front."  A  light 
was  showing  through  the  transom. 

"Well?"  said  Mrs.  Hammond's — or  Forescue's — quer- 
ulous voice. 

Jimmie  pitched  his  accommodating  voice  into  the  maid's 
sleepy  Germanic  gutturals.  "Telegram,  madam.  Imme- 
diate." 

"All  right.    Slip  it  under  the  door,  though  I  don't  know 
whom  it  can  be  from,"  said  the  old  party. 
Jimmie  chuckled  noiselessly. 
"Must  sign  for  it,  madam." 


"I  can't  be  bothered.    Sign  it  yourself,"  came  the  sharp 
reply. 

_  "Madam  forgets  I  cannot  write  -the  English,"  said 
Jimmie. 

"Nuisance,"  said  the  high  falsetto  through  the  door. 
"Wait  a  minute,  then." 

We  waited.  Then  the  door  was  opened  a  crack.  In  a 
flash,  Jimmie's  cane,  followed  by  his  foot,  was  shovedl 
through  the  opening.  A  quick  shove — Jimmie's  as  strong! 
as  he  doesn't  look — and  we  were  in  the  room,  the  door; 
closed  behind  us.  My  companion  leaned  against  the  door; 
his  hand  thrust  negligently  into  his  coat  pocket.  \ 

Mrs.  Hammond  stood  confronting  us.  She  had  startedl 
back,  momentarily  bewildered  by  our  abrupt  and  entirely 
unlooked-for  entrance.  She  was  in  a  long,  loose  kimono. 
It  was  a  strong,  hard  face  that  I  saw,  now  that  it  was' 
unveiled  and  directly  under  the  gas  light.  And  it  was^ 
not  an  old  face.  Her  youthful-looking  steel-blue  eyes 
were  snapping  behind  the  spectacles.  She  held  both  arras 
folded  across  her  breast;  the  right  hand  lost  in  the  left 
sleeve  of  the  kimono,  the  left  hand  in  the  right  sleeve. 

"Well?"  she  said  at  length  hotly.  "What  does  this  im- 
pertinence mean  ?" 

"Take  your  hands  out  of  those  sleeves,"  said  Jimmie 
quietly  but  savagely.  "I've  seen  that  trick  in  Chinatown 
before  this.  I've  a  gun  here  in  my  pocket,  and  it'll  go 
off  through  the  coat  before  you  know  what's  hit  you." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  began  the  woman  shrilly.  "How 
dare  you  " 

"Billy,"  cut  in  Jimmie,  "catch  hold  of  her  wrist — stand, 
•to  one  side  so  I  can  blow  her  head  loose  if  she  moves. 
That's  it.  No,  no — not  that  one.  The  left  wrist,  Billy, 
the  left.  That's  it.  Don't  bat  a  winker,  Mrs.  Hammond, 
or  it's  good-by  for  yours.    There,  I  thought  so !" 

I  had  wrenched  a  revolver  from  Mrs.  Hammond's  hid- 
den left  hand.  It  was  a  big  hand.  The  woman  stamped 
her  foot  in  a  fury.  .  J| 

"Cowards  !    Can't  a  woman  protect  herself.  "  " 

"Take  her  hair  ofif,  Billy,"  said  Jimmie  calmly.  His  gun 
was  in  his  hand  now,  and  it  was  as  steady  as  his  voice 
and  eye.  "Take  it  ofif,  Billy.  Don't  be  afraid.  Don't 
move,  Mrs.  Hammond,  you're  not  ready  to  die  just  yet. 
There !    Now,  don't  you  look  real  pretty,  eh  ?" 

I  stepped  back,  with  an  involuntary  cry  of  amazement 
and  repulsion.  Following  Jimmie's  strange  instruction, 
I  had  laid  hold  of  the  woman's  wealth  of  snowy  hair— 
and  it  had  come  away  in  my  hand.  In-  its  place  was  a 
huge,  prison-cropped  head.  . 

And  then,  as  I  was  gazing  at  this  horrible-looking  thing 
in  the  long  kimono — this  thing  in  the  woman's  dress  v/ith 
a  man's  head — its  face  livid  with  baflled  venom,  it  sud- 
denly snarled  like  a  wild  beast.  In  one  instantaneous 
movement  it  had  turned  savagely  upon  me  and  struck— 
I  went  down  before  a  crashing  blow  on  the  jaw.  I  re- 
member hearing  Jimmie  laugh  softly  as  the  kimono  sprang 
over  me  toward  him.  I  waited  for  his  gun  to  boom 
out,  but  it  did  not.  Instead,  like  a  striking  snake,  he  re- 
versed the  heavy  police  revolver  he  held,  sidestepped  as 
gracefully  and  quickly  as  a  champion  bantamweight; 
and  then,  as  the  kimono  came  in  upon  him,  the  butt  of 
the  revolver  crashed  twice  upon  the  vast  acreage  of  prison- 
cropped  head. 

When  I  came  to,  the  kimono  sat  huddled  up  on  a 
chair,  blood  drying  a  muddy  brown  tipon  head  and  neck 
and  face;  handcuffs  snaffling  the  wrists  together.    I  do 


not  care  ever  to  see  again  the  look  that  the  half-closed 
eyes  held. 

Jimmie  was  seated  on  the  bed,  nursing  his  knee,  and 
humming  softly. 

"Sorry  you  caught  it,"  he  said,  as  I  rose,  my  head 
singing.  "I  should  have  warned  you  that  we  were  after 
dangerous  game,  but  I  thought  you  already  guessed  that. 
I've  sent  for  the  hurry-up  wagon.  Know  who  our  friend 
is,  over  there?" 

"No,"  I  said  gloomily.  I  had  lost  one  of  my  favorite 
teeth. 

"It's  Stevie  Brown,"  said  Jimmie  pleasantly,  "alias 
the  Skirt,  alias  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  alias  Left-handed 
Stevie.  Remember  him?  Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  It's 
the  first  time  I've  seen  him,  too,  or  his  pal,  Mr.  Boyd, 
ilias  Big  Red,  alias  Chicago  Thompson.  And  their  faces 
lave  never  been  in  the  gallery.  They're  too  cufe — bri^ 
'Boyd's  in  the  past  tense  now,  and  this  gentleman  soon 
Lvill  be.    But  I  know  their  records,  eh,  Stevie,  boy  ? 

"I  guess  I  know  how  it  all  happened.  Both  you  and 
Red  pulled  ofif  that  big  Chicago  robbery  three  years  ago, 
liuid  Red  peached  on  you,  and  got  ofif  with'the  stufif  while 
,'ou  went  up.    You  broke  jail  last  week  and  came  on  here 

0  square  the  deal.  Red  had  been  successful,  and  was  a 
ligh  roller,  knowing  his  face  wasn't  known  here,  and 
:  hat  swell  hotels  are  not  generally  the  place  we  are  sup- 
posed to  look  for  your  breed.  You  ran  him  down.  You 
ran  play  a  skirt  to  the  limit,  and  you  got  the  room  next  his 
n  the  Boulevard. 

"You  knocked  at  his  door  to-night — the  corridor  is 
[onely  at  that  hour — and  he  recognized  you.  You  made 
Dut  you  had  forgiven  the  dirt  he  did  you,  and  while 
alking  to  him — probably  planning  over  a  new  deal — you 
'.tabbed  him  with  the  hatpin  you  wore.  You  cleaned  it, 
and  left  it  on  the  bureau  to  make  us  think  it  was  a  love 
iffair  and  an  outside  job.  For  that  reason  you  didn't 
ake  his  stufif. 

1  "You  couldn't  light  out  on  the  minute,  but  you  made 
it  good  excuse.  But,  Stevie,  boy,  I  know  that  outside  jobs 
iren'  pulled  ofif  that  way.  If  skeletons  had  been  used, 
nore  than  one  room  would  have  been  robbed.  If  Boyd's 
|loor  had  been  accidentally  open,  Boyd  would  have  been 
Lsleq?,  and  you  know  that  he  wasn't  stabbed  while  lying 
)r  even  sitting  down.  And,  Stevie,  wronged  women  don'.t 
eave  behind  something  to  trace  them  by.  You  overshot 
'ourself  by  cleaning  the  hatpin.  That  showed  that  it  had 
)een  left  deliberately,  not  merely  in  forgetfulness. 

*  "Now,  it  so  happened  that  a  dirty  little  bell  boy  uncon- 
■cipusly  helped  you  by  helping  himself.  That  baffled  us 
lior  a  while,  for  it  looked  like  robbery,  too.  But  I  know 
bell  boys.  You  made  a  big  mistake  by  not  taking  Red'3 
fvatch.  That  fiirst  put  me  on  your  trail.  You  didn't 
jcnow,  maybe,  but  it  was  the  one  he  got  in  the  Chicago 
■obbery.  He  could  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  stufif,  but 
jie  was  afraid  of  the  number  the  watch  carried.  But  I 
i"emembered  the  case  and  movement  numbers. 
I  "Then,  the  murderer  was  left-handed,  for  the  wound 
ivas  on  the  right  side — not  the  left,  as  it  should  have  been 
i  the  murderer  was  right-handed.  The  strength  of  the 
j)low  could  only  have  come  from  a  man.  At  first  I  sus- 
)ected  Buttons,  but  when  he  couldn't  liSt  a  heavy  chair  he 
x»uldn't  drive  that  hatpin  up  to  the  hilt  in  solid  muscle. 
Still,  there  it  was — a  woman's.  So,  from  the  watch,  I 
':new  that  Boyd  must  be  Big  Red.  Also  that  you  had 
)roken  jail  and  that  you  might  very  well  be  the  man  we 
vanted.  ' 
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"I  knew  your  reputation,  and  so  I  put  it  down  that  - 
you  were  Mrs.  Hammond.  Everything  pointed  that  way. 
I  watched  you  as  you  paid  your  bill  at  the  desk.  You 
used  your  left  hand  exclusively,  and  you  carried  your 
purse  in  a  satchel,  because  men,  however  clever,  cannot 
always  find  a  woman's  pocket;  eh,  Stevie?  I  was  dead 
Sure  of  you,  and  I  guess  you  know  the  rest.  I'm  merely 
pointing  out  the  mistakes  you  made — for  you'll  never 
make  another." 

"Clever,"  sneered  the  felon,  his  mouth  working.  "But 
I'll  square  you  yet,  if  I  have  to  break  a  hundred  jails. 
See  if  I  don't.    You'll  get  Red's  dose,  all  right." 

"Thanks,"  laughed  Jimmie.  "But  there's  the  patrol 
wagon,  I  think,  at  the  door,  so  you'll  have  to  wait  indefi- 
nitely.   I'm  willing." 

Such  was  my  night  with  Lisping  Jimmie.  It  was  proof 
of  his  contention  that  one  crime,  if  followed  far  enough 
back,  will  lead  you  to  another.  And  subsequent  events 
have  rather  inclined  me  to  this  belief. 

 >-%~4  

THE  CAT'S-PAW. 

By  J.  ARMSTRONG  SAYRE. 

"Wanted — An  Englishman  ^of  good  family  and  irre- 
proachable past  to  act  as  private  secretary  to  a  capitalist. 
Must  be  a  fluent  linguist,  of  good  appearance  and  man- 
ners. Experience  unnecessary." 

The  address  appended  was  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

I  had  left  England  because  I  knew  too  many  people  to 
be  able  to  make  a  living.  In  the  United  States,  no  one 
knew  me,  and  I  had  obtained  a  situation  in  a  broker's 
ofifice,  and  was  designated  as  margin  clerk.  I  had  been 
there  for  nearly  six  months,  barely  living  on  the  bcanty 
wages  paid  me,  and  this  advertisement  looked  like  a 
special  message  to  me. 

I  called  that  morning,  and  the  boy  took  in  my  card  Ic 
Mr.  Felton.  He  received  me  in  a  well-appointed  little 
reception  room,  and,  after  a  few  questions,  engaged  nie 
for  the  position. 

"There  is  only  one  question  left  to  settle,"  he  said,  "and 
that  is  the  one  of  salary.  I  will  not  pay  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  over  and  above  your  expenses. 
Is  that  satisfactory?" 

Was  it?  Rather!  I  had  been  making  just  one-fifth 
of  that.   The  latter  I  did  not  tell  him,  but  the  first  I  did. 

"Well,  then,  that  is  fixed.  I  shall  want  you  to  travel. 
You  have  no  ties  here  ?" 

"None,"  I  replied.    "And  I  should  prefer  traveling.'' 

He  arose,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  drew  out 
a  mass  of  notes.  He  selected  four  fifty-dollar  bills  and 
thrust  them  into  my  hand. 

"Go  out  and  buy  yourself  a  complete  set  of  new  clothes. 
Evening  dress,  dinner  coat,  morning  suit,  frock  coat,  and 
all  the  other  things.  One  of  the  points  I  wish  to  im- 
press on  you  is  this :  You  must  be  as  well  dressed  as  any 
man  you  are  liable  to  see." 

I  glanced  at  his  rather  ill-fitting  broadcloth.  He  in- 
terpreted the  glance  and  laughed. 

"Oh !  that's  all  right,"  he  said.  "It  makes  no  difference 
how  a  millionaire  dresses.  With  his  secretary  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Besides,  I  am  not  hiring  you  so' much  for  use  as 
for  ornament  and  as  a  protection  for  my  daughter— you 
understand  ?" 

I  did  not. 
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■  ■Order  the  clothes  and  have  them  sent  in  as  soon  as 
possible.  To-morrow  you  must  purchase  tickets  for 
Havre,  for  we  must  be  in  Paris  within  two  weeks'  time.  I 
have  some  important  business  there." 

I  murmured  that  it  should  be  done. 

"When  you  have  ordered  the  clothes,  have  your  bags 
and  boxes  sent  to  the  hotel.  I  have  engaged  a  room  and 
bath  for  you  adjoining  our  apartment." 

I  smiled  when  I  remembered  the  one  little  box  that  re- 
mained of  my  former  array  of  luggage.  He  was  very 
keen  in 'seeing  things,  and  understood  what  I  meant  by 
the  smile. 

"Order  some  trunks,  too,"  he  said.  "And  anything  else 
you  think  necessary.  Have  them  sent  C.  O.  D.  I  will 
pay." 

I  stumbled  out  of  the  apartment,  wondering  whether  I 
were_  awake.  When  I  had  regained  the  street  and  was 
walking  toward  Broadway,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me 
that,  in  spite  of  his  liberality,  I  did  not  like  Mr.  Felton. 
There  was  something  shifty  about  his  eye,  and  cruel  about 
the  corner  of  his  mouth,  that  impressed  me  with  distinct 
disfavor. 

However,  as  the  old  saw  runs,  a  poor  man  does  not 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
able  once  more  to  go  into  a  tailor's  shop  and  order  good 
clothes — for  I  knew  how  to  do  that — made  me  bless  the 
generous  Mr.  Felton.  I  walked  out  of  the  tailoring  estab- 
lishment after  having  ordered  every  variety  of  clothes, 
and  the  salesman — who  was  evidently  from  the  old  Kent 
Road — bowed  almost  as  low  as  the  Chinese  do  when  they 
kotow.   He  also  addressed  me  as  "me  lud."  _ 

How  gratifying  it  is  to  have  money !  This  may  appear 
trite,  but  there  are  no  other  words  to  express  my  feelings 
at  that  moment.  Finally,  after  buying  other  necessaries 
and  putting  them  in  the  cab,  I  drove  to  my  little  room  on 
West  Nineteenth  Street,  and  packed  my  things.  Then, 
jumping  into  the  cab  again,  I  drove  to  the  Waldorf. 

I  reported  to  Felton,  who  told  me  that  I  would  be  ex- 
pected to  knock  at  six-thirty  and  to  accompany  them  to 
the  palm  room  for  dinner.  The  rest  of  the  evening  I  spent 
arranging  my  new  purchases  and  gloating  over  my  luck. 

At  the  time  appointed  I  knocked  on  the  door  of  the 
Felton  apartment,  and  Felton  himself  admitted  me.  On 
my  entrance,  a  tall,  slim  girl  with  very  blue  eyes  and  a 
wealth  of  straw-colored  hair,  arose  from  her  chair,  and 
Felton  presented  me  to  her  as  his  daughter  Page.  We 
chatted  together  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  went  down 
for  dinner. 

To  say  the  very  least  for  her,  Page  Felton  was  beautiful. 
Her  eyes  had  in  them  a  thousand  different  expressions, 
and  her  hair  was  like  a  crown  of  glor)^  She  had  an 
adorable  smile,  and  little,  even  teeth,  and  her  manner  had 
no  condescension  in  it,  none  of  that  master  to  servant 
manner  which  I  had  more  than  expected  the  daughter  of 
a  man  so  coarse  as  Felton  would  use. 

I  accompanied  her  to  the  theater  that  evening,  at  her 
own  request,  her  father  pleading  business  and  excusing 
himself.  Fortunately,  I  was  wearing  my  dress  clothes — 
or  what  was  left  of  them — and  so  did  not  feel  out  of  place 
in  the  very  conspicuous  location  for  which  the  tickets 
called — the  upper  right-hand  box.  Miss  Felton,  however, 
seemed  to  see  no  one,  and  was  apparently  unaware  that 
aH  .the  women,  and  a  great  many  of  the  men,  possessed 
of  opera  glasses,  were  gazing  at  her  fresh  young  beauty, 
so  becomingly  arrayed  in  a  dinner  gown  of  palest  pink. 

She  was  very  gracious  to  me.  and  before  I  left  her  that 


night  she  held  out  her  little  hand  to  me  and  said  that 
hoped  we  would  be  good  friends.  Then  I  did  a  silly  thing 
1  kissed  her  hand.  I  expected  her  to  grow  very  an^rj 
but  she  only  blushed  a  little,  and  said  "Good  night"  ver 
softly.  Then  I  went  to  my  room,  and  dreamed  the  usu< 
foolish  dreams  that  a  man  has  when  he  imagines  hims^l 
in  love. 

The  next  morning  at  nine,  I  went  into  the  Felton; 
reception  room,  and  Felton  gave  me  the  money  with  whici 
to  purchase  the  tickets  to  Havre.  I  went  down  to  th 
office  of  the  steamship  line  and  reserved  two  staterooi 
cabins,  one  for  Miss  Felton,  and  the  other  for  her  fathe 
and  myself,  according  to  his  orders.  I  was  informed  thi 
the  Campagna  would  sail  in  two  days,  and  so  told  m 
employer. 

"Your  work  won't  begin  until  we  get  to  Paris,"  li! 
said._  "And  Page  wants  you  to  go  horseback  riding  wii| 
her  in  Central  Park  this  afternoon.   Can  you  ride?"  | 

Could  I?  I,  Mortimer  Thrynne,  who  had  once  beej 
the  best  cross-country  rider  in  Sussex!  And  with  heif 
My  heart  beat  wildly.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  nc 
offended  with  me  for  my  foolish  action  of  the  night  befo^i 

Well,  I  rode  with  her  in  the  park,  and  I  took  her  t 
the  theater  again  that  night,  and  after  that  to  a  litt! 
supper  at  Sherry's— all  by  her  own  command  and  wit 
her  father's  consent.  He  seemed  to  place  great  trust  i 
me,  and  I  consequently  did  not  repeat  my  action  of  tli 
first  night  when  I  left  her  at  her  door. 

My  clothes  came,  and  I  packed  them,  just  in  time  t 
catch  the  Campagna.  We  went  aboard  at  one  o'clock,  an 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  soon  faded  in  the  distance. 

There  were  a  great  many  notables  aboard ;  Jerninghan 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Oxminster;  Manville  Granton,  tb 
tragic  actor;  Hobart  Brune,  the  author,  and  numbers  c 
others,  more  or  less  well  known.  There  were  also  qui! 
a  few  pretty  women,  one,  Hila  Arthur,  the  celebrate 
actress ;  but  Miss  Felton  was  easily  the  most  attractiv 
of  all.  I  noticed  a  number  of  the  men  look  longingly  i 
her  direction,  and  I  congratulated  myself  that  they  di 
not  know  her.  After  she  had  gone  below,  I  went  into  th 
smoke  room,  and  I  noticed  that  the  men  were  inclined  t 
make  my  acquaintance.  The  next  day,  the  ones  wit 
whom  I  had  exchanged  cards  came  up  -while  I  was  talkin 
to  her,  and  I  was  forced  to  introduce  them.  But  I  nc 
ticed  that' her  manner  toward  them  was  distant,  and  the 
she  turned  to  me  every  other  moment  as  though  she  wer 
warning  them  that  she  could  find  quite  enough  occups 
tion  in  my  own  person.  Even  Jerningham — silly  ass  !f 
failed  to  attract  her.  Which  was  wonderful,  considerin 
that  she  was  an  American  girl,  and  he  the  heir  to  one  o 
the  oldest  titles  in  England. 

On  the  third  day  out,  I  could  stand  the  suspense  n 
longer,  and  I  went  to  her  father,  my  heart  almost  in  m 
mouth. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Felton,"  I  said,  drawing  him  0 
to  a  secluded  portion  of  the  deck.    "But  I  am  afra; 
your  kindness  has  been  wasted  on  me,  and  I  shall  'b' 
forced  to  tender  my  resignation." 

"What  the  devil  for  ?"  he  asked  angrily. 

I  explained  all  in  a  tremble.   He  laughed. 

"Well,  what  do  you  come  to  me  for?  If  Page  car] 
anything  for  you,  she'll  have  you.  She  has  always  h| 
everything  that  she's  wanted  since  she's  been  a  baby." 

"But  I  am  penniless.  I  cannot  support  a  wife,"  I  sa| 
bitterly. 

He  eyed  me  with  great  shrewdness.    "If  Page  war 
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ou  that  won't  make  any  difference  to  me.  I  need  a 
ight-hand  man — and  " 

He  lighted  a  cigar.  "You'd  better  go  and  talk  to  her," 
iC  said,  and  moved  off. 

After  dinner  that  night,  under  a  clear,  moonlit  sky,  we 
'at  on  the  forward  part  of  the  boat  deck,  and  I  finally 
jnahaged  to  stammer  out  the  words.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
his.  Suffice  to  say  that  at  the  time  I  thought  earth  could 
lold  no  greater  happiness  for  me. 

Later,  hand  in  hand,  we  told  her  father,  and  he  asked 
ler  to  go  to  her  room.    Then  he  looked  at  me  gravely. 

''I  like  you,  Thrynne,"  he  pid  slowly.  "And  I  know 
ou'd  make  Page  a  good  husband.  But  there  is  one  thing 
ou  must  know  before  you  marry  her.  It  is  her  one 
veakness,  her  one  failing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
lave  enough  money  to  buy  her  anything  she  expresses 
I  desire  to  have,  she  is  unable  to  conquer  herself— she  is  a 
deptomaniac." 

The  words  sounded  absurd  when  applied  to  the  pos- 
essor  of  that  sweet,  girlish  face. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said  seriously.  "You  will  find  it  out 
oon  enough." 

I  said  that  nothing  could  make  any  difference  in  my 
ove  for  her. 

We  had  been  in  Paris  foi'^ihree  days,  and  I  had  done 
lothing  except  take  Page  to  Chantilly  and  for  rides  along 
he  Boi§  Boulogne.  One  night  we  went  to  the  Comedie 
"rangaisr  one  day  to  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg. 
,Ve  had  planned  to  make  the  trip  to  Versailles  the  follow- 
ng  day,  when  Page  suddenly  changed  her  mind. 

"I  saw  some  beautiful  pearls  in  a  shop  on  the  Boulevard 
laussman  to-day,"  she  informed  her  father,  at  dinner.  "I 
im  going  to  buy  them  to-morrow." 

I,  I  saw  his  face  go  "suddenly  white — or  appear  to — and 
I  frightened  look  came  into  his  eyes.  He  tried  to  urge 
ler  out  of  the  project,  but  she  stamped  her  little  foot 
md  was  firm.  The  following  m(|rning,  at  breakfast,  she 
repeated  her  former  assertion  and  asked  him  for  money. 
He  handed  her  a  roll  of  ten-franc  notes.  After  break- 
fast, he  called  me  into  the  adjoining  room. 

"It's  begim/'  he  said  brokenly.  "She  will  take  every- 
;hing  she  lays  her  hands  on.  You  will  have  to  save  her, 
i.y  boy.  Here — take  this."  He  handed  me  a  large  packet 
Df  bills.  "There  are  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  there. 
Use  what  is  necessary.  You  will  go  after  her,  and  ask 
:he  amount  of  what  she  has  taken.  Explain  the  unfortu- 
bate  circumstance,  and  pay  the  full  value  of  whatever  she 
conceals." 

It  was  rather  a  staggering  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  do, 
but  for  Page  I  would  have  done  anything  in  the  world — 
and  he  knew  it.  So  I  took  the  bills,  and  when  Page 
was  ready,  we  told  the  cocher  the  number  on  the  Boul' 
Haussman,  and  were  driven  there. 

While  she  was  examining  the  pearls,  I  drew  the  man- 
ager aside  and  explained  to  him.  He  laughed,  and  said 
it  was  not  a  new  thing.  They  sold  a  great  many  goods 
in  that  peculiar  way.  So  I  watched  Page.  She  was  cer- 
tainly clever,  and  the  things  she  laid  her  hands  on  dis- 
appeared like  magic.  It  was  a  sickening  thing  for  a  lover 
to  watch,  but  I  knew  it  was  more  of  a  disease  than  a 
criminal  instinct,  and  I  could  forgive  her  where  I  might 
have  shunned  another  person  for  the  same  action.  She 
paid  for  the  trifles  she  purchased,  sweetly  and  innocently, 
and  for  the  things  she  purloined  I  paid  after  she  left 
the  shop. 


We  visited  about  six  in  this  fashion,  and  my  pockets 
were  fast  bulging  with  French  notes  and  change,  but  the 
American  bills  were  disappearing  rapidly.  In  five  hours, 
she  had  taken,  altogether,  forty-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry. 

We  drove  back  to  the  hotel,  and  her  father  met  me  with 
a  troubled  face. 

"Mortimer,"  he  said,  "you  will  have  to  make  a  quick  trip 
to  London  to-night.  Catch  the  Calais  express,  and  make 
the  Channel  boat  to  Dover." 

"Why?"  I  asked  wonderingly. 

He  handed  me  a  letter  addressed :  "John  Melville  Car- 
ton, Hotel  Carlton,  London,  England.  Courtesy  of  Mr. 
Mortimer  Thrynne." 

I  stared  at  it.  "That  letteK  is  too  valuable  to  trust  to 
the  post,"  he  said  shortly.  "And  it  must  be  in  Carton's 
hands  to-morrow  at  ten.  So  hurry,  pack  your  things,  and 
catch  the  train." 

Very  much  bewildered,  I  ran  to  my  room,  crammed 
some  things  into  a  portmanteau,  and,  seizing  my  rain- 
coat and  umbrella,  came  back. 

"If  Carton  isn't  at  the  hotel,  break  open  the  letter  and 
read  the  contents,"  continued  Felton.  "They  will  tell 
you  how  to  act." 

I  handed  him  what  was  left  of  the  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  He  crammed  the  notes  into  his  pocket,  and, 
reaching  into  another,  handed  me  a  neat  packet  of  Eng- 
lish bank  notes.  "Those  will  serve,  I  think,"  he  said. 
"Good-by." 

Page  put  her  arms  around  me,  and  I  kissed  her.  Then 
I  tumbled  into  the  cab,  and  told  the  cabby  to  make  speed 
for  the  station. 

Mr.  John  Melville  Carton  was  not  at  the  hotel,  nor 
had  any  one  there  ever  heard  of  him.  Consequently,  I 
opened  the  letter.   This  is  what  I  read : 

"Dear  Thrynne:  Excuse  me  for  sending  you  on  a 
fool  errand,  but  it  Avas  absolutely  necessary  to  get  you 
out  of  the  way.  Page  is  not  a  kleptomaniac,  nor  I  a  mil- 
lionaire. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  both  very  clever 
counterfeiters,  and"-the  forty-three  thousand  dollars  you 
expended  yesterday  was  all  made  by  me,  and,  conse- 
quently, false  money. 

"Also:    Page  is  not  my  daughter.    She  is  my  wife. 

"I  write  this  in  order  that  you  can  show  it  to  the  police 
in  case  there  is  any  trouble  about  your  passing  off  the 
notes.  .The  police  will,  no  doubt,  scent  it  sooner  or  later. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  fmplicated. 

"Page  and  I  are  going  to  a  place  yvliere  there  are  no 
extradition  laws,  so  consequently  we  are  safe. 

"Better  luck  next  time. 

"Sincerely. 

"Charles  T.  Felton. 

"Paris,  August  8th." 



A  PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURE. 

A  certain  country  minister  was  the  owner  of  a  swift 
and  spirited  horse.  On  one  occasion,  while  he  was 
driving  through  the  village,  he  overtook  the  local  physician 
on  foot. 

"Jump  in,  doctor,"  he  said,  pulling  up.  "I've  got  a  horse 
here  that  goes  pretty  well." 

The  doctor  jumped  in  and  the  parson  drove  off.  The 
horse  did  go  well,  in  the  sense  of  speed,  but  in  a  little  while 
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it  began  to  behave  badly,  and  ended  by  tipping  over  the 
carriage  and  spilHng  out  both  the  occupants.  The  doctor 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  felt  himself  all  over  to  see  if  he 
was  injured.    The  parson  also  got  to  his  feet. 

"Look  here,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "what  do  you  mean 
by  inviting  me  to  ride  behind  a  horse  like  that?"  , 

"Well,  you  see,"  gasped  the  parson,  "luckily  this  time 
there  are  no  bones  broken,  but  I  always  like  to  have  a 
doctor  with  me  when  I  drive  that  animal." 

The  Man  With  the  Thumb. 

By  GEORGE  PARSONS  BRADFORD. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Dick  Tarrion,  a  young  man  out  of  employment,  while  looking 
over  the  want  columns  of  a  newspaper,  is  accosted  by  a  man  whom 
he  knows  only  as  a  frequenter  of  the  cheap  restaurant  where 
Dick  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  breakfasts,  and  whom 
Dick  has  named  "Gray  Eyes."  The  man  calls  Dick's  attention 
to  an  advertisement  for  a  close-mouthed  gentleman,  willing  to 
travel,  cool,  and  having  had  no  experience  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. Dick  applies  for  the  position  by  letter,  and  is  directed  to 
call  up  "Twenty-o-ten,  Chelsea"  on  the  telephone.  As  he  does  so 
he  overhears  a  conversation  on  the  wire.  One  speaker  says  that 
he  will  make  Richard  Tarrion  wish  he  had  never  been  born. 
Dick  is  engaged  over  the  telephone,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and 
is  directed  to  report  to  Mr.  Horton,  president  of  the  Mortimer 
Trust  Company,  who  tells  him  that  at  the  expiration  of  five  weeks 
he  will  receive  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  services. 
He  is  supplied  with  a  railway  ticket  to  Cincinnati  and  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  currency,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  to  per- 
form remains  a  mystery.  He  is  told,  however,  that  when  his 
train  reaches  Altoona,  at  night,  further  instructions  will  be  given 
in  a  letter  which  will  be  placed  in  his  sleeping  berth  by  a  man 
named  Michaels.  He  is  also  requested  to  change  his  name  from 
Tarrion  to  Trent.  When  the  train  reaches  Altoona,  he  sees  that 
Michaels  is  none  other  than  "Gray  Eyes."  The  letter  given  to 
him  reveals  the  fact  that  Michaels  was  a  collegemate  of  Dick's. 
It  also  directs  Dick  to  go  to  a  little  village  named  Roan's,  at  the 
foot  of  Roan  Mountain,  in  Kentucky,  and  there  get  the  thumb 
print  of  a  man  whose  photograph  is  inclosed  in  the  letter.  Dick 
hurls  from  the  train  and  over  a  bridge  a  pretended  commer- 
cial traveler  who  tries  to  get  from  him  the  letter  he  received  from 
Michaels.  Riding  on  horseback  to  Roan's,  Dick  passes  a  power- 
fully built  young  man  who  is  talking  with  a  pretty  girl.  Later 
he  finds  this  man  being  shot  at  by  three  mountaineers.  Dick 
opens  fire  on  the  three,  who  make  off.  The  young  fellow  ex- 
plains he  is  Lang  McComb,  and  that  his  .assailants  are  Wades, 
with  whom  the  McCorabs  have  long  been  engaged  in  a  feud. 
Dick,  arriving  at  Roan's,  becomes  friendly  with  a  storekeeper 
named  Quake.  Quake  warns  him  that  the  Wades  will  attack  him. 
He  learns  that  Ed  Wade  is  engaged  to  Bess  R©an,  the  beautiful 
girl  to  whom  he  saw  Lang  McComb  talking  at  the  roadside,  and 
that  Bess  really  is  in  love  with  Lang.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Major  Roan,  who  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  powerful 
European  family.  Bess  comes  to  Quake's  to  warn  Dick  that  Ed 
Wade  is  on  his  way  to  kill  him.  Lang  appears  and,  with  Quake 
and  Dick,  opens  fire  on  the  Wades.  Lang  and  Dick  get  to  their 
horses  and  make  off.  Dick  is  wounded  and  taken  to  the  Mc- 
Comb homestead,  where  he  recovers.  He  gets  the  idea  that  Major 
Roan  is  the  man  whose  thumb  print  he  is  to  obtain,  and  then 
starts  for  Badalia,  the  home  of  the  Roans.  He  comes  to  a  house 
which  he  believes  to  be  Roan's,  and  there  finds  Ed  Wade  on  the 
porch. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  POLTROON. 

He  frightened  me — ^positively — by  the  great  bulk  of 
him.  The  man  was  a  physical  giant.  Lang  McComb 
was  a  big  man,  but  Ed  Wade  was  as  tall  as  Lang  and 
twice  as  broad  and  deep,  it  seemed.  As  for  me,  he  would 
have  made  two  Dick  Tarrion s.  And  yet,  for  all  his  flesh 
and  greatness,  he  was  not  unwieldy ;  he  handled  his  body 


well,  carrying  himself  with  a  grace  that  gave  one  tli 
impression  of  a  man  never  to  be  caught  napping. 

it  remained  to  be  determined  whether  or  no  he  wa 
a  giant  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  build.  It  was  for 
to  match  my  subtlety  against  his  cunning  in  a  game  whos 
stakes  were  mighty  high — for  me,  at  least,  whose  lif 
was  included.  And,  realizing  this,  I  stood  confused  at  th 
outset,  lacking  the  straight-sounding  answer  which  hi 
plain,  straightforward  question  demanded. 

Casting  about  for  some  reply,  I  seized  upon  the  primti 
thought  that  was  in  my  mind,  and — told  the  truth ! 

"My  business,"  I  stammered  confusedly,  "it's — it's- 
I  wished  to  see  you  'concerning  Major  Roan !" 

"What!"    He  brought  the  ejaculation  out  like  th' 
report  of  a  pistol  shot.    He  walked  down  to  the  edg 
of  the  porch,  and  stood  glowering  at  me  until  I  felt  that 
wilted  under  that  penetrating  glare.   Finally : 

"Majah  Roan's  been  dead  these  two  yeahs,"  he  qb 
served  quietly. 

'T  know  it,"  I  agreed,  steeling  myself.  "But  he  lei 
a  daughter,  I  believe?"  ;, 

"Yes,  suh.   What  of  that?" 

Then  I  began  to  lie  desperately ;  for  I  knew  not  wha 
else  to  do. 

"My  name,"  I  said,  "is  Richards.  I  am  the  son  o 
one  of  Major  Roan's  old  friends — a  resident  of  Lexing 
ton.  My  father  recently  died  leaving  me  his  property 
but  in  his  will  he  directed  that  all  his  debts  should  b 
paid,  and  I  find  in  a  schedule  of  them  that  he  owei 
Major  Roan  several  thousand  dollars.  This  naturall; 
belongs  to  his  daughter,  and  I  wish  to  settle  with  her."  j 

"Come  inside."  i 

Wade  made  the  remark  suddenly  and  sharply,  and 
after  a  considering  pause,  turned  on  his  heel  and  en 
tered  the  house,  I  swallowed  my  heart  and  followed,  con 
gratulating  myself  on  the  ready  credence  he  had  givei 
my  tale,  comforting  myself  with  the  thought  that,  shoul( 
worse  come  to  worst  *and  I  be  discovered,  we  were  a 
least  man  to  man — and  that  there  was  in  the  side  pocke; 
of  my  coat  the  heavy,  reassuring  weight  of  a  built-forj 
business  forty-four.  i 

He  led  the  way  into  a  dining  room — evidently ;  a  roon 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  at  one  side  of  the  central  halli 
somewhat  better  furnished  than  my  previous  experienoi 
had  led  me  to  expect  to  find  in  these  mountains. 

I  found  time  to  wonder  at  the  taste  displayed  whil'i 
Wade  was  lighting  a  kerosene  lantern.  He  placed  it  in 
bracket,  so  that  the  reflector  threw  a  strong  light  upoi! 
me  as  I  sat  in  the  chair  which  he  politely  insisted  wa| 
the  easiest  in  the  room.  For  Wade's  part,  he  remainec 
standing  before  an  open  fireplace,  hands  behind  his  back 
his  head  pugnaciously  forward,  two  little,  sinister,  blacl 
eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  mine. 

"Ye  say  ye  come  fr'm  Lexington?"  he  inquired  pleas 
antly,  "Right  smart  of  a  journey,  suh.  Did  ye  comi 
fr'm  Nazareth,  or  Milan  ways  ?" 

"From  Milan,"  I  lied  more  confidently,  now  that  th< 
habit  was  growing  upon  me;  "I  just  got  in  this  evening/ 

"An'  ye  hed  to  walk?  That's  sholy  too  bad,  siih 
Lemme  mix  a  toddy.  Tek  off  yo'  coat,  an'  mek  yo'sdl 
comfortable.  Why,  ye  must  be  worn  to  a  frazzle,  walkitti 
so  fer."  \ 

"I'm  quite  comfortable,  thank  you,"  I  lied  again ;  foi 
I  was  uneasy  now,  vaguely  alarmed  by  the  mockinjf 
something  which  I  fancied  I  detected  in  his  tone.  "J 
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idon't  much  care  to  drink.  After  business  is  over,  per- 
haps         Is  Miss  Roan  about  ?" 

I  was  desperately  determined  to  brazen  it  out.  Also, 
I  was  scared  and  confused.  There  were  several  things, 
indeed;  which  were  beyond  my  comprehension.  For  one 
— why  was  Ed  Wade  here,  when  his  men  were  attack- 
ing the  McCombs  ? 

■  I  fancied  something  menacing  in  his  attitude  toward 
me,  nor  was  I  satisfied  with  the  intangible  explanation 
that  in  referring  to  Major  Roan  I  touched  upon  some 
tender  spot.  Had  Quake  proven  false  to  me,  warned 
Wade  of  my  coming?  Had  I  been  watched  by  Wade 
spies  1;hat  afternoon? 
Was  I  in  a  trap  ? 

"Miss  Roan?"  he  repeated.  "Why,  yes,  suh;  I  s'pose 
she  oughter  be  somewhar  'round." 

He  had  turned  to  a  cupboard  with  his  offer  of  a  drink, 
and  had  taken  from  it  a  bottle  of  whisky.  This  he 
fondled  as  he  stood,  smiling  slightly. 

"I'd  Hke  to  see  her,"  I  blundered  on.  "Of  course,  I 
want  to  settle  up,  and  get  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"Umm— yes.    I'll  call  her   Mought  I  ask,  Mistah 

Richards,  how  you  knew  enough  to  come  to  me  foh  Miss 
Roan?" 

I  "Why — the  storekeeper  at  Milan  told  me  that — that 
yon  might  know." 

His  arm  moved  swiftly.  I  saw  the  missile  coming, 
but  of  the  tail  of  my  eye,  and  I  dodged,  but  not  quickly 
enough.  He  had  thrown  the  whisky  bottle  at  my  head 
— thrown  it  with  exceeding  swiftness  and  unerring  aim. 
Despite  my  warning  I  could  not  evade  it.  I  Was  struck 
la  heavy,  glancing  blow  on  the  temple,  knocked  from  the 
bhair,  half  stunned  and  just  able  to  see. 

Wade  laughed  aloud  gloathingly. 

"Yo'  picayune  ass  f"  he  cried  scornfully.  "What  kind 
3f  a  fool  d'ye  think  I  am — to  walk  into  my  hands  with 
Yo'  lies,  when  I  know  well  enough  thar  ain't  no  evenin' 
;rain  into  Milan !" 

He  considered  me,  stroking  his  chin.  I  lay  still,  scarce 
faring  to  breathe,  knowing  that  my  only  chance  lay  in 
making  him  believe  that  I  was  unconscious ;  but  I  watched 
:hrough  half -closed  eyes. 

"I  reckon,"  he  continued,  "ye  must  be  this  hyeh  Mistah 
Tarrion  thet's  been  raising  ructions.  Waal,  I  calculate 
:o  settle  with  ye,  Tarrion." 

He  reached  down  into  the  leg  of  his  boot.    When  his 
land  came  out  it  held  his  revolver — but  held  it  a  second 
too  late.    In  that  instant  I  had  taken  heart,  and  had 
drawn  and  covered  him  with  my  hammerless. 
.  "Just  drop  that  gun !"   I  besought  him. 

He  gaped  at  me  blankly,  the  triumphant  sneer  fad- 
ing from  his  face.  His  hand  opened  nervously  and  his 
weapon  fell  to  the  floor. 

[I  I  watched  him  with  growing  amazement,  as  he  gazed 
;is  one  fascinated  into  the  muzzle  of  my  gun.  His  thick, 
isensual  lips  were  trembling;  his  face,  that  had  been  red- 
bued,  now  ashen-green;  his  eyes  were  glinting  like  hard 
i5tones  struck  by  fear,  throwing  off  spark  of  pure  terror ; 
ais  fingers  twitched,  and  the  whole  frame  of  him  vibrated 
jweakly,  as  a  stricken  thing,  invertebrate. 
1  ^  The  sight  of  him  thus  made  my  gorge  rise.  It  was  hor- 
rible, monstrous,  a  pitiful  exhibition — and  it  was  the  ex- 
olanation  of  his  absence  from  the  work  of  the  night. 
!  Ed  Wade  was  a  coward ! 

"Don't  shoot,"  he  whimpered  weakly.  "Please,  suh, 
don't. shoot!   Aw,  fo'  Gawd's  sake,  suh  " 


"Oh,  shut  up !"  I  snapped,  sickened. 
But  he  whined  on,  abject,  cringing,  fawning,  begging 
me  to  have  mercy  upon  him,  to  spare  his  worthless  carcass 
— until  finally  I  had  to  silence  him  with  the  threat  direct. 

At  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver,  I  backed  him  into  a 
corner,  as  distant  as  possible  from  either  door  of  the 
room.  I  placed  myself  over  against  the  outer  doorway, 
facing  him,  at  my  ease  in  a  chair.  And  then,  by  dint  of 
threats  made  potent  by  the  weapon  I  kept  trained  upon 
him,  I  made  him  answer. 

"Ypu  called  me  Tarrion  just  now,"  I  said.  "Now, 
how  did  you  know  that  was  my  name?" 

"I — uh — I  "  he  stammered,  unable  to  keep  his  eyes 

from  the  revolver. 

"Did  you  ever,"  I  continued,  "use  a  telephone?" 
"Why,  suh !    What  d'ye  mean,  suh  ?" 
"I  mean  this :   Did  you  ever  tell  anybody,  over  a  tele- 
phone wire,  that  if  he  came  out  here,  when  you  'got 
through  with  Mr.  Tarrion,  he'd  wish  he'd  never  been 
born'  ?" 

I  thought  the  craven's  eyes  would  start  from  their 
sockets.  But  by  then  I  had  recognized  his  voice,  was 
fairly  sure  of  him. 

"And  then,"  I  continued  gloatingly,  "some  one  inter- 
rupted you,  and  told  you  not  to  be  too  sure  ?  Remem- 
ber that?    I  was  the  fellow  who  was  so  rude." 

"You,  suh?" 

Still  he  stared  blankly.  But  his  simulated  incompre- 
hension failed  to  deceive  me.  I  felt  that  I  had  put  my 
finger  on.  the  button  of  this  mystery.  I  was  putting  two 
and  two  together. 

Now,  I  was  assured,  I  was  come  to  the  end  of  my 
search;  and,  as  surely,  I  felt  that  the  man  I  had  been 
sent  to  seek  was  Major  Roan,  and  that  Wade  knew 
where  the  major  was. 

"Where,"  I  demanded  suddenly,  and  as  fiercely  as 
I  could,  "is  Major  Roan  ?" 

He  gripped  his  fat  fingers  together. 

"Dead,  sulf,"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

I  raised  the  revolver. 

"Where— is— Major— Roan  ?" 

"Oh — suh.    Oh,  oh,  don't,  suh !    I'll  take  ye  to  him, 

suh!    I  will,  indeed,  suh!    I  promise   Oh,  please, 

suh  " 

"Then  he  isn't  dead?"  _ 

"No,  suh;  indeed  he  isn't,  suh.  He's  jist  pretendin' 
to  be  dead,  suh !" 

"Very  well.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  me  to 
him?" 

"Ten  minutes,  suh — -not  moah,  suh !" 
"Good!   Hello!" 

The  crack  of  a  rifle  shot  had  come  to  my  ears — short, 
sharp  at  hand.  Others  followed  it.  I  rose  uneasily,  and 
walked  to  the  window — careful,  however,  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Wade. 

Before  the  house  the  valley  lay  a  well  of  darkness. 
But  at  the  farther  side— as  nearly  as  I  might  judge,  at 
the  crossroads  where  stood  Quake's  store — a  pillar  of 
flame  was  leaping  skyward,  tossing  aloft  great  clouds  of 
ruddy  smoke,  huge  constellations  of  sparks  for  the  night 
wind  tp  carry  Milanward. 

I  had  forgotten,  absorbed  in  the  excitement  of  my 
adventure,  the  work  that  was  doing  in  Roan's  that 
night.  Now,  bitterly  indignant  as  this  was  brought  home 
to  me,  and  I  realized  what  the  flames  meant,  I  swore 
aloud. 
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"The  devil!"  I  cried. 

"What  is  it,  suh?"  Wade  demanded  eagerly. 
"Quake's  store  is  being  burned !"  I  told  him.  "The 
work  of  your  men,  you  cur !" 

He  said  something  exultantly  toned,  but  I  did  not  hear 
it  well.  My  ears  were  filled  with  the  thunder  of  hoofs 
caused  by  a  body  of  horsemen  dashing  up  the  road  from 
Quake's — and  already  perilously  near  Badalia. 

Wade's  men,  I  deduced,  were  returning,  having  tri- 
umphed over  the  McComlj  forces,  having  carried  fire 
and  death  to  Roan's.  If  this  were  so,  it  behooved  me 
to  escape.   And  I  dared  not  leave  Wade  behind. 

I  leaned  out  of  the  window,  striving  to  judge  by  my 
hearing  of  the  nearness  of  the  horsemen. 

In  that  moment  Wade  was  upon  my  shoulders— like  a 
huge,  crafty,  cowardly  cat  that  strikes  when  its  prey  is 
unaware  of  danger. 

He  got  me  to  the  floor.  Fortunately,  my  revolver  had 
dropped  out  of  the  window;  and,  despite  my  weakness, 
I  managed  to  keep  him  too  busy  to  find  his  own.  We 
fought  the  round  of  the  room,  rolling,  biting,  scratching 
— fought  like  animals,  indeed ;  for  Wade  was  the  larger 
and  the  stronger,  I  the  more  desperate,  reading  my  death 
warrant  in  every  individual  note  of  the  clattering  hoofs 
that  neared  us. 

Abruptly  the  man  jerked  himself  away,  and  I  was  free 
— free  to  lie  limp  and  exhausted  upon  the  floor,  free  to 
watch  him  as  he  ran  about  the  room,  terrorized  again, 
seeking  an  exit  which,  when  found,  he  feared  to  take, 
while  from  without  came  the  stamping  of  suddenly 
baited  horses  and  cries,  loud  and  imperative  for : 

"Wade  !   Ed  Wade !   Come  out  of  that,  you  " 

One  voice  I  knew.  It  was  McComb's — Lang's.  And 
then  I  understood  that  Wade's  gang  had  been  defeated, 
that  all  was  well  with  me.  And  I  watched  the  wretched 
creature  curiously  as  he  circled  the  wall  aimlessly, 
dazedly,  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap. 

Feet  rang  upon  the  veranda,  in  the  hallway.  Wade, 
screaming,  made  a  desperate  dash  for  the  rear  doorway. 
A  flash  of  flame  met  him  at  its  threshold,  and  he  slumped 
back  heavily  to  the  floor,  groaning,  pleading,  begging  for 
mercy — mortally  wounded. 

There  entered,  upon  that  instant,  Beth  Roan,  Lang  Mc- 
Comb,  Quake,  a  dozen  of  McComb's  men,  and — of  all 
men — Peter  Michaels,  "Gray  Eyes!" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PRINT  OF  A  THUMB. 

Michaels  says  that  when  I  saw  him  I  yelped  just  one 
remark,  and  slid  off  into  unconsciousness.  I  expect  that 
that's  about  right ;  for,  without  my  knowing  i|  at  the  time, 
my  wound  had  been  reopened  by  my  struggle  with  Ed 
Wade,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  blood  had  knocked 
from  under  me  the  props  of  strength. 

At  any  rate,  I  woke  up  the  next  day,  back  in  the  little 
room  in  the  McComb  homestead.  Michaels  himself  was 
sitting  by  the  window.  I  murmured  something,  and  he 
looked  up. 

"Howdy,  fire  eater,"  he  said.  "Thought  you'd  wake  up 
in  time  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  did  you  ?" 

"What  ceremony  ?"  I  said  weakly. 

"Marriage  ceremony,  sir ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Roan  is  to  be 
married  to  Lang  McComb  at  three  this  afternoon." 

"Say,"  I  pleaded,  "tell  me  all  about  it,  Michaels.  If 


you  don't,  right  now,  I'll  talk  a  blue  streak,  and  mysel 
into  a  fever." 


"That's  a  go,"  he  assente3.  "After  you've  had  some 
thing  to  eat,  it  won't  do  you  a  bit  of  harm  to  have  you 
eyes  opened.  Fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  think  you'd  be  mop 
likely  to  shuffle  off  because  of  suppressed  curiosity  thai 
for  any  other  reason.   But  you  have  to  eat  first." 

I  agreed  to  that,  and  Beth  and  Mrs.  McComb  came  h 
and  fed  me — spoon  victuals,  as  if  I  had  been  a  baby.  At^ 
then  I  lay  back,  and  bade  Michaels  fire  away.  ' 

"I'm  going  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  Tarrion,"  said  he 
"way  back,  twenty  years  ago,  when  you  and  I  were  tac 
ding  around  in  little  Russian  blouses,  or  whatever  kic 
wore  in  those  days ;  at  any  rate,  long  before  either  o 
us  ever  dreamed  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  Sinfu 
Creek  Valley  on  the  map  of  the  globe. 

"Major  Randolph  J.  Roan  then  owned  about  all  thii 
neighborhood.  He  was  a  Southerner  of  the  old  school— 
and  is  now,  by  the  way,  but  broken.  He  married  in  hi 
middle  age,  and  his  young  wife  died  at  the  birth  of  the| 
only  child,  Elizabeth. 

"From  that  time  on.  Major  Roan  seemed  demoralize! 
without  backbone  or  moral  conscience.  He  went  dowl 
hill  like  a  bowlder  4own  a  mountainside.  The  most  4 
his  time  he  spent  in  the  blue-^rass  region  of  this  State 
risking  his  money  on  the  ponies — and  losing  it;  riskiii 
it  on  cards  and  the  red  and  black — and  losing  it;  helpi 
to  support  the  numerous  distilleries  of  the  country — in 
word,  going  to  the  demnition  kioodles. 

"Beth-*Elizabeth — Miss  Roan,  I  should  say — was  lej 
up  here  in  charge  of  the  Wades,  old  tenants  of  the  Roail* 
estates.  She  grew  up  a  half-wild  thing  of  the  mountains 
for  the  most  part;  although  it  is  true  that  for  a  time  th| 
major  put  up  for  her  education  at  one  of  the  conven 
schools  in  the  blue  grass.  There  she  learned  the  rudi 
ments  and  a  little  more.  For  one  thing,  I  happen  to  know 
she  speaks  French  like  a  native  of  Paris — that's  converf 
training  for  you,  Tarrion. 

"But  the  major's  money  gave  out  too  soon;  Beth  wa 
taken  from  the  convent  and  brought  back  here,  a  wavi 
of  the  Wades  again.  The  major  himself  returned,  aiiG 
staved  off  ruin  for  a  while  by  securing  the  appointmenl 
as  postmaster  at  Milan.  But  that  didn't  last  long;  th^ 
salary  of  a  fourth-class  post  office  can't  keep  a  man  in  ex 
pensive  cigars  and  pay  gaming  debts.  The  major  gal 
awfully  hard  up.  . 

"That  was  about  four  years  ago — maybe  three.  AM 
the  devil  came  and  whispered  in  Major  Roan's  ear— thf 
devil  in  the  shape  of  a  card  sharper  he  had  known  in  Lex 
ington.  This  man  had  run  down  on  his  luck,  and  become 
associated  with  a  gang  of  New  York  swindlers,  whose 
specialty  was  the  perpetration  of  insurance  frauds 

"It  seemed  easy,  plausible,  feasible — swindling  an  in- 
surance company.  The  major,  demoralized  and  needing 
money  the  worst  way  in  the  world,  became  an  easy  victim: 
At  the  suggestion  of  his  swindling  acquaintance,  he  weni 
down  into  Lexington  and  offered  himself  to  the  com- 
panies. He  was  in  fairly  good  health,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  companies  to  take  the  risk  on  his 
life  to  the  extent  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
— the  premiums  for  which,  of  course,  were  to  be  put  up, 
without  the  companies'  knowledge,  by  the  New  York  swin- 
dling syndicate,  who  were  to  get  one-half  of  the  swag 
when  the  trick  was  finally  turned.  The  other  half  was 
to  go  to  the  major.    In  order  to  make  everything  seem 
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aight,  his  daughter  Beth  was  named  as  beneficiary 
der  the  various  policies. 

"But  Beth  was  no  party  to  the  swindle;  she  didn't,  in 
;  least,  suspect  the  major  was  carrying  any  insurance 
all.  ;        _  „ 

"Well — the  major  waited  a  decent  interval  after  the  is- 
mce  of  the  policies — about  six  months — and  then  went 

a  fishing  trip,  up  the  mountains.  Ed"  Wade  and  the 
inbler  accompanied  hini.^.   When  they  returned,  a  week 

so  later,  they  bore  with  them  a  coffin  said  to  contain 
;  body  of  Major  Randolph  J*  Roan. 
"The  insurance  companies  were  notified.   Their  repre- 
iitatives  came  down  here,  and  had  the  coffin  opened,  and 
^  remains  identified  by  several  leading  citizens — Wade 

most  prominent,  some  of  his  tools  testifying  also, 
liss  Roan  did  not  testify;  she  was  prostrated  by  the 
Dck  of  her  father's  death,  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 
''But  everything  seemed  straight,  and  the  policies  were 
3Ut  to  be  paid,  when  a  rumor  was  noised  about  the 
ghborhood — a  rumor  that  the  major's  ghost  had  been 
•11  in  Badalia.  The  companies  heard  of  it.  Now,  it 
a  mighty  tough  job  to  get  a  skeptical  insurance  cor- 
ration  to  believe  in  a  specter  of  one  of  their  policy 
ders.  They  decided  to  investigate,  and  held  up  the 
mieut  of  .  the  policies. 

This  is  where  I  come  upon  the  scene,  Tarrion.  I 
,  and  h.ave  been  for  years,  an  adjuster  for  the  Occiden- 
Mutual  Life,  of  New  York,  which  had  underwritten 
major's  life  to  the  tune  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  I 
s  sent  here  to  investigate  and  report. 
rWade  received  me  with  open  arms ;  but  I  mistrusted 
1.    Nevertheless,  I  accepted  his  hospitality,  and  re- 
ined at  his  house  in  Badalia — which  used  to  be  Major 
an's,  by  the  way — while  I  was  snooping  around.  From 
i  first,  the  thing  smelled  fishy  to  me.    And  then,  sud- 
ily  one  night,  a  gang  of  mountaineers  surrounded  the 
[ise,  denounced  me  as  a  revenue  inspector  on  the  look- 
for  illicit  stills,  and  ran  me  out  of  the  valley  in  my 
Ihtshirt — most  embarrassing. 

f Another  man  was  sent  here — Morrisey,  of  the  North 
'er  Tontine  Company.  Morrisey  met  Wade— and  just 
porated.  He's  never  been  heard  of  since. 
Then  things  began  to  look  ||Orse  than  ever.  Cal- 
jin,  New  York  manager  for  the  Occidental,  called  me 
p  conference.  He  wanted  me  to  come  back;  I  didn't 
':ik  it  would  be  healthy  for  me  to  do  so. 
^'We  had  quite  a  long  talk.    Finally  it  was  decided 

i5end  into  the  valley  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
cise  nature  of  his  business— a  man  of  discretion  with 
)lausible  errand,  such  as  bird  hunting,  who  should 
)w  no  more  about  his  work  than  that  he  was  to  find 
isrtain  man.  Then,  if  accused  of  being  in  the  employ 
the  insurance  concerns,  he  couldn't  even  look  con- 
^ms ;  he  could  deny  the  charge  with  a  clear  conscience, 
I  he  knew  no  better. 

[Obviously,  such  a  chap  would  stand  a  better  chance 
|i  winning  out  than  any  one  known  to  be  in  the  pay 
iin  insurance  concern. 

About  that  time  I  was  running  a  case  to  earth  on  the 
!;St  Side  in  New  York.  I  was  half  disguised  as  a  rowdy- 
i'sort  of  a  water-front  character,  and  used  to  patronize 
■heap  restaurant  on  Reade  Street,  and  there,  in  the 

■nings,  I  would  frequently  meet  up  with  an  old  school 
'im  of  mine — a  fellow  named  Tarrion,  who  seemed 
Itt^'ha'rd  up.    I  fixed  on  Tarrion  for  our  man,  inas- 

;n  as  1  knew  him  to  be  true  metal  to  the  backbone. 


"That  advertisement  to  which  I  called  your  atten- 
tion, Tarrion,  was  gotten  up  especially  for  your  benefit; 
we  got  a  lot  of  other  answers,  but  yours  was  the  only  one 
replied  to.  And  that  scheme  of  having  you  call  up  was 
also  arranged  especially  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  you  in 
the  dark,  although  we  fondly  fancied  that  would  also 
serve  to  keep  the  New  York  gang  of  swindlers  from  spot-  , 
ting  you. 

"It  failed — in  this  way :  You  remember  the  short, 
stout  man  who  chased  you  all  over  the  streets  of  New 
York,  the  morning  you  received  your  commission  ?  W ell, 
he  was  the  same  chap  who  called  up  Mort  Wade,  brother 
of  Ed,  who  was  in  Philadelphia  that  night,  waiting  to  get 
news,  when  you  blundered  onto  their  wire  in  some  mys- 
terious fashion- — — " 

'Tlold  on,  Michaels,"  I  interrupted;  "this  is  all  very 
interesting,  and  I  don't  want  to  bother  you,  but  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  explain  hov^  you  knew  about  the  stout 
spy,  and  about  my  running  in  on  the  telephone  message?" 

"That's  simple  enough,"  he  went  on.  "Be  quiet  and 
listen. 

"We  rounded  up  Mr.  Stoutman — whose  name  is  Rick- 
ett,  by  the  way — in  Cleveland,  day  before  yesterday,  in 
reference  to  another  case  entirely.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  gang,  whose  operations  were  widespread,  embracing 
the  whole  Eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 

"I  was  instrumental  in  Rickett's  apprehension,  and  as- 
sisted the  Cleveland  police  in  putting  him  through  the 
third  degree.  When  he  found  that  we  had  him,  hard 
and  fast,  he  decided  to  turn  State's  evidence,  and  try  to 
get  a  lighter  term  in  the  pen  by  confessing,  and  impli- 
cating all  his  pals. 

"Among  other  affairs,  he  shed  a  whole  lot  of  light  on 
this  episode. 

"It  seems  that — as  we  had  surmised — Ed  Wade  had 
helped  to  hide  Major  Roan  in  the  mountains.  After  a 
while  he  began  to  cast  the  eye  matrimonial  on  Beth  Roan, 
with  the  additional  consideration .  that  he,  Ed  Wade, 
could  use  her  share  of  the  insurance,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  his  business.  He  promptly  made  Roan 
his  personal  prisoner,  told  Beth  the  gist  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  threatened  her  that,  if  she  refused  to  marry  him, 
he  would  kill  her  father.  In  such  case,  the  girl  had  but 
one  duty ;  to  sacrifice  herself  and  her  love  for  Lang  Mc- 
Comb  to  the  saving  of  her  parent's  life. 

"He  got  his  brother,  Mort  Wade,  into  the  scheme. 
Of  course  they  were  in  constant  communication  with  the 
New  York  gang — with  Rickett.  At  the  proper  time  they 
received  word  that  a  third  insurance  inspector  was  on  the 
verge  of  coming  out,  secretly  this  time.  Ed  and  Mort 
went  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  be  near  the  starting 
point,  and  to  cripple  or  exterminate  you  before  you  got 
far  on  your  way. 

"Rickett  was  watching  us  more  closely  than  we  im- 
agined. Calhoun  and  I  were  accustomed  to  hold  our  con- 
fabulations in  my  boarding  house.  Rickett,  under  another 
name,  had  the  room  next  to  mine,  and  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  boring  a  hole  through  the  wall  was  enabled  to 
keep  tabs  on  us.  He  found  out  that  you  were  the  bird, 
and  immediately  telephoned  the  Wades  in  Philadelphia. 
When  you  interrupted,  they  didn't  know  what  to  make  of 
it ;  but  I,  by  comparing  the  time  of  the  calls,  and  inter- 
viewing the  operator  on  duty  at  central  that  night,  found 
that  the  party  who  had  called  for  twenty-o-ten  Chelsea 
had  accidentally  been  switched  onto  long  distance. 

"That  meant  you,  of  course. 
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"Well — Ed  Wade  left  Mort  to'  take  the  sleeper  in 
Philadelphia,  and  attend  to  you.  I  guess  you  know  what 
happened  to  Mort.  They  found  his  body  a  few  days  later 
— after  you'd  thrown  him  from  the  train — at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine.  You  managed  to  get  yourself  into  Wade's 
bad  graces  on  several  important  counts,  you  see. 

"When  Rickett  confessed,  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  a 
tiain  down  here.  I  came  into  the  valley  by  way  of  Na- 
zareth, rather  than  from  Milan,  and  I  brought  with  me 
ten  United  States  deputy  sheriffs.  We  rode  direct  to 
McComb's,  intending  to  enlist  his  services — got  there 
about  an  hour  after  you  had  ridden  oflf  yesterday,  after- 
noon. By  the  time  we  had  explained  things,  old  man 
Quake  came  into  camp,  so  to  speak,  with  his  story  of 
Wade's  contemplated  revenge  and  of  your  scatter-brained 
expedition  into  Badalia. 

"Lang  sent  out  a  hurry  call  to  his  allies,  and  we — Mc- 
Comb  and  his  men,  and  I  with  my  deputy  sheriffs — lay 
in  wait  for  the  Wade  gang  and  their  men  from  Breathitt 
County.  Somehow  I  don't  believe  that  there  was  ever 
a  more  surprised  and  indignant  body  of  cutthroats  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  that  murderous  deputation. 
They  lit  down  upon  the  McComb  homestead  about  eleven 
last  night,  and  in  just  about  two  minutes  by  the  clock 
they  were  all  in  the  air.  Most  of  them  never  knew  what 
hit  them.    A  few  got  away.  ^ 

"We  chased  them  down  the  road,  and  cornered  them 
in  Quake's  store.  They  made  a  fight  for  it  there,  and  set 
fire  to  the  place,  but  we  gathered  them  all  in,  and  came 
on  over  to  get  Wade. 

"We  surrounded  the  house.  When  I  waltzed  into  the 
front  door,  Lang  McComb  was  attending  to  the  rear  en- 
trance. Wade  tried  to  get  by  him,  and  was  mortally 
wounded.  You,  Tarrion,  cast  your  eyes  up  to  me  with  a 
glad,  not  to  say  joyous,  expression,  cried,  'There's  your 
man,  Michaels !  He  knows  where  Roan  is !'  and  keeled 
over  in  a  dead  faint. 

"We  pumped  Ed  Wade.  At  first  I  thought  he  was 
more  scared  than  hurt,  but  we  forced  a  confession  from 
him ;  he  told  us  where  we  could  find  Roan'  in  an  aban- 
doned hut  a  mile  or  so  back  in  the  hills,  cursed  you  with 
melodramatic  fervor,  and  died. 

"Which  ends  the  McComb- Wade  feud  for  all  time,  by 
the  way. 

"Lang  went  up  into  the  mquntains,  and  got  back  this 
morning  with  Major  Roan — alive,  but  downcast.  He  has 
parked  up  a  bit  by  now,  and  is  going  to  give  his  daughter 
away  at  the  wedding  this  afternoon — the  old  scoundrel ! 

'T  think  that's  about  all." 

"Not  quite,"  said  L  "You  haven't  explained  about  the 
thumb  print.    I  don't  follow  you  there." 

"That,"  said  Michaels  cheerfully,  "is  dead  easy,  my 
son. 

"Major  Roan,  when  signing  his  applications  for  insur- 
ance, was  mighty  nervous.  In  some  way  he  managed  to 
smear  the  ball  of  his  thumb  with  ink,  and  left  the  prin<- 
of  it  on  the  edge  of  the  application  to  our  company,  the 
Occidental. 

"Now,  you  know  an  insurance  company  doesn't  pay  the 
face  of  a  policy,  except  upon  absolute  proof  of  death. 
But  we  almost  had  that.  I'm  told  that  the  body  in  the 
coffin — that  of  a  mountaineer  who  died  just  at  the  right 
time — resembled  Major  Roan  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

"The  sole  thing  we  could  bring  forward  as  positive 
proof  that  the  major  was  alive  was  a  second  imprint  of 


his  thumb,  taken  from  the  hand  of  a  living  man.  We 
structed  you  to  get  a  photograph  of  him,  but  thaX  wo 
hardly  be  legal  evidence ;  supported  by  the  thumb  pr 
however,  it  would  have  been  absolute,  irrefutable. 

"But  that  won't  be  necessary  now.  Fraud's  prov 
anyway.  How  do  you  feel,  old  man?  Strong  enough 
get  up  and  come  downstairs  for  the  festivities?" 

"I  don't  know  " 

I  lay  still,  looking  out  of  the  window.   Golden  sunli 
bathed  a  view  of  the  valley ;  the  land  basked  in  a  shimr 
of  heat.  Without  bees  droned,  horses  pawed  in  the  du 
roadside,  dogs  barked — Beth  called  aloud  to  Lang, 
voice  thrilling  with  ineffable  happiness. 

I  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow,  reaching  for  | 
clothing. 

"Yes,"  I  panted,  "I'll  be  in  at— at  the  wedding.  I 

Michaels  " 

"Well?" 

"For  God's  mercy,  get  me  away  from  here  to-day  !| 

don't  think  I  can  stand  it — to  know  that  she   I  dc 

begrudge  Lang  his  good  fortune,  but  "' 

I  broke  down.  Michaels  put  his  hand  upon  my  she 
der.  When  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  tone  of  infinite  cc 
passion. 

"Lies  the  land  that  way,  old  man  ?"  he  said  softly,  ""'j 
downright  sorry,  Tarrion." 


WHAT  HE  DID  WITH  THEM. 

The  queen  of  Denmark  once  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dad 
colony  of  Iceland,  where  the  good  old  bishop  exerj 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  show  her  everything  that  ^\ 
worth  seeing.  The  queen  paid  many  compliments  to  i 
host,  and,  having  learned  that  he  was  a  family  man,  ^; 
ciously  inquired  how  many  children  he  had.  It  happ 
that  the  Danish  word  for  "children"  is  almost  ident 
in  sound  with  the  Icelandic  word  for  "sheep";  so 
worthy  bishop — whose  knowledge  of  Danish  was  not 
complete  as  it  might  have  been— vinderstood  her  maj« 
to  ask  how  many  sheep  he  owned,  and  promptly  answer 

"Two  hundred."  j 

"Two  hundred  chil^en !"  cried  the  queen,  astounc 
"How  can  you  possibly  maintain  such  a  number?"     ,  ^} 

"Easily  enough,  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the  f  '! 
late,  with  a  cheerful  smile.  "In  the  summer  I  turn  tl:  ^ 
out  upon  the  hills  to  grass,  and  when  winter  comes  I;  J 
and  eat  them  !"  ■  ,  sjj 

 ♦    •    ♦    ^  ;4  li 

THE  DESIRE  TO  BE  SEEN. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  looking  up  from  his  well-belo  '^'^ 
solitaire  in  the  saloon  of  the  Olympic,  asked  a  resident 
Denver  the  news  of  Western  politics.  j| 

"Well,  sir,  our  most  startling  news,"  said  the  Denvei 
smiling,  "is  that  John  Blank" — here  he  named  a  Color 
statesman — "has  turned  Baptist." 

"Turned  Baptist?"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

"Yes,  sir;  turned  Baptist."  | 

"But  to  turn  Baptist,  don't  you  have  to  be  totally,  '|' 
mersed  ?"  . , 

"Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  correct."  'I 

Mr.  Morgan  shook  his  head  grimly  and  his  cold  Ij  ' 
eyes  twinkled  as  he  said :  i  '| 

"Then  I  can't  believe  this  report.  Blank  would  nfj  |^ 
consent  to  disappear  from  the  public  view  for  that  leiij  ^ 
of  time."  i  i, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  NIGHT  OF  EXCITEMENT. 

poctoi-  Quartz  and  the  mysterious  young  woman  known 
Jly  a-s  Zanoni  were  arrested  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth 
t  September,  at  the  doctor's  residence,  in  Kansas  City. 

I  hey  were  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  poHce  under 
ie_  personal  supervision  of  the  chief  himself,  and  were 
5Signed  to  cells  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building;  but 
niJe  ZaMoni  was  given  a  cell  which  more  resembled 
room  m  a  hotel  than  an  apartment  in  a  prison,  the  fa- 
pus— or,  rather,  the  in famou.s— doctor  was  locked  up  in 
e  most  secure,  and  the  strongest  of  the  cells  which  the 
■ison  afforded. 

The  room  in  which  Zanoni  was  confined,  notwithstand- 
ig  Its  appearance,  was  almost  as  secure  as  the  cell  of  her 
,'eceptor,  and  there  was  never  a  thought  in  the  minds 
any  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  department  that 
|ere  was  or  could  be  any  possibility  of  escape  for  either 
\.  ttiem. 

jin  addition  to  the  ordinary  precautions  aforesaid,  for 
a  security  of  the  prisoners,  a  special  watch  was  placed 
er  the  cell  of  the  doctor,  for  he  was  accounted  ainost 
ngerous  prisoner,  and,  moreover,  Nick  Carter,  at  the 
le  of  the  arrest,  and  while  he  and  his  two  assistants 
t^^and  Ten-Ichi,  remained  at  the  doctor's  house  to  in- 
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vestigate  it,  had  especially  warned  the  chief  that  Doctor 
Quartz  would  find  some  means  to  escape  from  their  cus- 
tody if  oiificial  eyes  were  removed  from  him  for  even  a 
moment. 

The  reader's  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fore- 
going statement  as  being  one  of  three  conditions  which  ex- 
isted on  the  night  following  the  arrest— that  is,  on  the 
night  of  the  nineteenth— which  made  up  the  sum' total  of 
a  thrill  of  horror  which  pervaded  the  entire  city  when  it 
awoke  to  life  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth. 

The  second  of  these  conditions  was  the  discoverv  of  the 
first  of  the  murders  at  The  Great  Hotel. 
An<4  now,  a  word  as  to  this  hotel  before  we  proceed. 
The  Great  Hotel,  had  a  very  short  existence.    It  was 
created  out  of  an  entire  block  of  buildings  which  had 
been  used  for  business  purposes  in  the  city  for  a  long  time, 
and  which  an- enterprising  Eastern  man  by  the  name  of 
Delevan  had  purchased  and  turned  into  a  modern  hotel, 
failed  with  the  latest  improvements.    At  the  time  of  the 
rnurders,  it  had  been  opened  and  running  something  less 
than  a  month,  and  it  closed  forever  as  a  hotel  widiin  a 
week  after  the  awful  tragedies  occurred.    The  hostelry 
owed  Its  peculiar  name  to  the  incident  that,  when  the 
proprietor,  in  describing  his  project  to  one  of  his  investors 
had  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  the  man  had  re- 
plied : 
"It  is  great !" 
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The  tJiird  of  these  conditions,  or  incidents,  which 
formed  the  mucleus  for  the  history  of  that  eventful  night, 
was  a  riot  which  broke  out  in  Delaware  Avenue,  not  far 
from  the  main  entrance  of  a  museum  owned  and  operated' 
by  Jeremy  Stone,  and  which  ended  in  the  total  sack- 
ing and  utter  demolition  of  that  place,  as  well  as  in  the 
deaths  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  police  officer, 
and  the  serious  injury  of  several  others. 

And  now  let  us  give  our  attention  to  the  night  of  the 
nineteenth  itself. 

The  chief  of  police  remained  at  his  post  unusually 
late  that  night,  for  the  especial  reason  that  he  desired  to 
use  the  "third  degree"  of  examination  upon  Doctor  Quartz 
and  the  woman,  Zanoni;  but  in  his  expectations  concern- 
ing what  he  might  discover  from  questioning  them,  he 
was  miserably  disappointed. 

Doctor  Quartz  met  every  question  which  the  chief  pro- 
pounded, in  smiling,  imperturbable,  and  unbroken  silence. 
Nothing  which  the  chief  could  say  elicited  any  sort  of  re- 
sponse from  him,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  spoke  only 
once  during  the  entire  interview. 

This  happened  at  its  close. 

When  the  chief,  in  despair  of  drawing  a  reply  from 
the  doctor,  at  last  arose  from  his  seat  at  the  desk  and  di- 
rected that  the  doctor  be  returned  to  his  cell,  the  latter 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  walked  to  the  door  of  the  private 
office,  and  then,  turning,  in  the  grasp  of  the  two  police- 
men who  held  him,  said: 

"Chief,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  been  somewhat  dis- , 
courteous  to-night,  and  to  atone  for  it  I  will  make  you  a 
promise:    When  next  you  capture  me,  I  will  agree  to 
reply  to  every  question  you  may  ask." 

He  bowed  and  turned  away  again ;  but  the  chief  called 
out  to  the  officers  to  wait,  and  then  demanded  of  the 
doctor  what  he  meant  by  that  remark.  The  doctor,  how- 
ever, appeared  not  to  have  heard  him,  and  that  closed 
the  interview. 

With  Zanoni,  his  experience  was  totally  different, 
though  not  one  whit  more  satisfactory.  She  was  al- 
together too  voluble.  Instead  of  waiting  for  him  to  ask 
questions,  she  volunteered  information ;  and  to  every  point 
of  interest  in  her  examination  she  gave  four  or  five  totally 
different  versions,  so  that  in  the  end  the  officer  was  as 
much  in  doubt  as  ever  concerning  the  real  facts  he  wished 
to  elicit  from  her. 

When  her  attention  was  called  to  the  difference  in 
her  statements,  she  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
coolly  informed  the  chief  that  he  might  accept  the  ver- 
sion which  pleased  him  most,  and  the  interview  with 
her  ended  by  the  chief  determining  that  he  would  send 
her  up  for  examination  as  to  her  sanity. 

Altogether  disappointed  and  thoroughly  worn  out,  it 
was  fifteen  minutes  before  midnight  when  the  chief  closed 
his  desk  and  shoved  back  his  chair,  preparatory  to  going 
home.   At  precisely  twelve  o'clock  he  left  the  office.. 

Now,  the  chief  was  one  of  those  suburban-loving  in- 
dividuals, who  delight  to  have  their  homes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,, from  the  center  of  things,  and  so  it  was  that  he 
lived  some  distance  out  of  the  city  proper. 

True,  he  had  telephonic  connections  with  his  office 
as  well  as  with  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  it  was  his  habit 
to  travel  to  and  from  his  house  on  horseback,  no  matter 
what  the  hour,  and  notwithstanding  the  condition  of 
the  weather. 

This  fact  created  an  interval,  which  might  be  called  a 
hiatus,  in  the  official  life  of  the  city,  of  three-quarters 


of  an  hour,  twice  a  day,  during  which  the  chief  of  po 
lice  was  severed  from  communication  with  his  depart 
ment.  That  is  to  say,  it  took  him  just  exactly  that  lengt; 
of  time  to  travel  between  his  office  and  his  house,  pro 
vided  he  made  ordinary  time  with  his  horse;  but  if,  a 
often  happened,  he  loitered  by  the  way  to  talk  with 
friend,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the  time  was  lengthens 
according  as  he  was  delayed. 

It  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  midnight  when  he  vault© 
into  the  saddle  at  the  door  of  police  headquarters,  aU' 
therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  if  he  were  not  interceptei 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  must  elapse  before  he  coul 
reach  home,  and  if  he  could  then  start  back  again  withou 
dismounting,  and  at  headlong  speed,  another  half  hou 
of  absence  might  approximately  be  counted  upon. 

All  of  these  facts,  small  in  themselves,  but  mighty  i: 
their  effect  upon  the  incidents  of  the  night,  had,  as  wil 
presently  be  seen,  a  direct  bearing  upon  what  followed. 

The  chief  started  away  on  a  canter,  and  had  bee; 
gone  from  the  door  just  seven  minutes,  when  the  tele 
phone  at  headquarters  rang,  and  the  officer  who  had  takei 
his  place  as  temporary  chief  of  the  department  was  in 
formed  by  the  captain  of  the  precinct  in  which  The  Grea 
Hotel  was  located,  that  a  murder  had  been  committ© 
at  the  hotel,  that  he  had  sent  one  of  his  sergeants  witl 
six  men  around  there,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  follow 
ing  himself,  at  once,  and  that  he  would  communicate  late 
from  the  hotel. 

The  officer  at  headquarters  hung  up  the  receiver,  re 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  undis 
turbed,  satisfied  to  leave  things  as  they  were  until  h 
heard  further  particulars  from  the  captain  who  had  th 
matter  in  charge. 

Three  minutes  later,  however — that  is,  at  twelve-tet 
according  to  the  telephone  blotter,  he  was  compelled  t 
answer  the  telephone  again. 

This  time  the  message  was  from  the  hotel — that  is  t 
say,  it  was  so  announced  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
although  no  person  could  ever  be  found  who  sent  the  mes 
sage;  and  the  announcement  which  came  over  the  lin 
was  this :  ,/ 

"Hello!  Is  that  police  headquarters?"  And  whei 
assured  that  it  was,  continued :  "This  is  The  Grea 
Hotel.  I  am  one  of  the  clerks.  For  God's  sake,  sen< 
around  two  or  three  of  your  best  men.  Three  murder 
have  been  committed  here  within  an  hour,  and  I  don' 
know  how  many  more  -" 

"But,"  interposed  the  headquarters  official,  "I  hav* 
just  received  a  message  from  the  captain  of  the  — th  tha' 
there  was  only  one  murder,  and — — " 

"Yes ;  I  know,"  interrupted  the  voice.  "There  was  onl;| 
one  when  that  message  was  sent.  There  have  been  tw(; 
more  since  then."  ' 

The  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  hung  up  thi 
receiver ;  and  the  officer  in  charge  at  headquarters,  startle* 
at  the  news  he  had  received,  as  well  he  might  be,  callei 
in  two  of  the  best  men  from  the  detective  bureau,  toii 
them  of  the  circumstances,  and  ordered  them  to  take  tw< 
more  men  with  them  and  to  go  at  once  to  the  hotel.  Ttti 
official  time  when  they  left  the  office  to  execute  this  orde 
was  twelve-seventeen.  '  ''^ 

At  twelve-twenty-three  the  headquarters  telephone  a;gaii 
rang  sharply,  and  the  officer  picked  up  the  receiver  witl 
the  mental  remark  that  it  was  about  time  he  heard  m6r« 
from  the  captain  who  had  first  reported. 
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But  the  message  which  came  over  the  phone  was  of 
a  totally  different  character.  It  was  from  another  pre- 
cinct, situated  in  an,  entirely  different  part  of  the  city — 
in  a  word,  it  came  from  the  Delaw^are  Avenue  district. 
The  message,  deprived  of  its  necessary  questions  and 
[  answers,  and  reduced  to  the  mere  statement  of  fact  it  con- 
tained, was  as  follows : 

:  "A  riot  has  broken  out  in  Delaware  Avenue,  in  front 
of  Stone's  Museum.  We  will  need  all  the  reserve  that  can 
be  spared  from  every  part  of  the  city.  The  rioters  are 
breaking  windows,  battering  down  the  doors  of  the 

I  museum,  firing  pistols  and  guns,  and  have  beaten  my  own 
men  back.    It  is  supposed  to  have  started  from  an  ordi- 

I  nary  street  fight,  but  I  know  no  facts  as  yet." 

This,  and  much  more ;  but  such  is  the  nucleus  of  the 

!  information  received  at  headquarters  by  the  message  at 
twelve-twenty-three. 

I  The  officer  in  command  at  headquarters  realized  the 
[gravity  of  this  demand,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to  the 

exigency  of  the  case,  and  within  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
jthe  message  came  in,  patrol  wagons  at  the  various  sta- 
Jtions  throughout  the  city  were  filling  with  reserves  to 

be  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  riot. 

For  the  moment,  the  murders  at  The  Great  Hotel 

were  totally  forgotten. 

I  He  called  into  his  own  office  the  captain  temporarily 
in  command  of  the  detective  bureau,  and  asked  him  how 
many  men  he  could  spare,  and  in  a  few  moments  more, 
six  additional  'men  from  that  department  were  sent  to 
jthe  scene  of  the  riot  on  detective  work. 

Having  attended  to  everything  which  could  be  done 
ifrom  his  official  chair,  he  opened  his  Avatch,  and  notic- 
,  Ijing  that  it  stiflk  lacked  several  minutes  to  twelve-forty- 
jsfive — the  time  when  the  chief  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
his  home  -  he  waited  till  that  time,  and  then  called  up  the 
bouse. 

He  was  told  that  the  chief  was  not  yet  there. 
"  (   "'Very  well,"  he  said  to  the  person  who  answered  him ; 
"  j'he  will  doubtless  be  there  in  a  few  minutes.    Tell  him 
'that  three  murders  have  been  reported  from  The  Great 

Hotel,  and  that  I  have  sent  four  of  our  best  men  there; 
li  lilso  that  a  riot  has  broken  out  in  front  of  Stone's 
ii  Museum,  and  that  I  have  called  out  the  reserves  to  quell 
S  t;  also  that  I  have  sent  my  six  available  additional  men 

'rom  this  office  as  well  as  our  own  reserves.    I  think  it 

'ny  duty  to  go  there  myself,  and  will  leave  the  office  in 

diarge  of  Sergeant  Green." 

i  With  that,  considering  his  duty  done,  he  hung  up  the 
eceiver,  called  Green  to  the  desk,  donned  his  official  coat 
ind  cap,  seized  his  night  stick,  and  buckled  a  pair  of  re- 
I'olvers  around  him,  and  went  out. 

Sergeant  Green  reported  his  departure  on  the  blotter 
it  twelve-fifty. 

Now,  during  all  this  excitement — and  the  reader  will 
jealize  that  it  was  intense,  even  at  so  prosaic  a  place  as 

I'olice  headquarters — between  seven  minutes  past  twelve 
nd  ten  minutes  of  one  o'clock  not  a  thought  had  been 
iyen  to  Doctor  Quartz ;  Sergeant  Green,  who  assumed 
liarge  of  the  desk  at  twelve-fifty,  and  who  came  on  actual 
uty  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  hours  from  service,  had 
ot  so  much  as  heard  of  his  capture ;  he  certainly  did  not 
now  that  the  doctor  was  a  prisoner  below. 
Ordinarily,  he  would  have  looked  over  the  blotter  to  see 
r'hat  had  taken  place,  but  to-night  there  were  so  many 
ther  things  to  occupy  his  attention  that  this  simple  duty 
id  not  occur  to  him. 


Nevertheless,  if  his  blotter  had  been  correct  regarding 
the  events  of  the  night,  it  would  have  stated  that  at  i  :io 
a.  m.,  Doctor  Quartz  and  Zanoni  calmly  walked  away 
froiii  police  headquarters,  arm  in  arm. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MURDER  IN  THE  BRIDAL  CHAMBER. 

The  first  knowledge  which  Nick  Carter  had  of  the 
events  of  the  night,  which  had  succeeded  one  another  so 
rapidly,  was  shortly  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  summons  at  his  door,  and, 
on  opening  it,  discovered  a  policeman  in  uniform  awaiting 
him. 

"The  chief's  compliments  to  you,  Mr.  Carter,"  said 
he,  "and  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  with  me  to  The 
Great  Hotel  immegeetly,  sir?  Sure,  sir,  he  had  no  time 
to  write  a  letter,  but  he  said  you  would  come  if  I  told 
you  it  was  about  a  murder." 

"Is  that  all!"  said  Nick,  laughing,  and  not  intending 
the  remark  as  a  question  at  all.  But  there  was,  never- 
theless, an  answer,  for  the  policeman  replied: 

"No,  sir.  It  is  not  all.  There  has  been  a  riot  down  at 
Stone's  Museum,  but  I  don't  think  the  chief  would  have 
called  you  up  on  that  account,  sir.  There  has  been  the 
devil  and  all  happenin'  this  night,  with  heads  broken, 
an'-  " 

"Where  was  the  riot,  did  you  say?"  interrupted  Nick. 

"At  Stone's  Museum,  sir.    In  Delaware  Avenoo." 

"All  right.    I'll  be  ready  in  a  moment." 

"There  is  a  hack  at  the  dure,  sir." 

Thirty  minutes  later  Nick  Carter  entered  the  main  door 
of  the  hotel  and  found  the  chief  awaiting  him  just  across 
the  threshold. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  Carter," 
said  the  chief,  "but  this  appears  to  be  a  case  of  some  in- 
terest and  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  a  hand  in  it." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  Nick.  "I'm  always  glad  to 
serve  you,  as  you  know." 

"Thank  you,  Carter.    That  is  very  good  of  you." 

"Who  has  been  killed,  chief?" 

"A  woman." 

"H'm!   A  guest  of  the  house  or  one  of  the  servants?" 

"Neither ;  that's  the  odd  part  of  it." 

"Eh?   How  is  it  the  odd  part  of  it?" 

"You'll  see,  presently,  when  you  have  looked  the  ground 
over  a  bit.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  questions  about  it 
until  vou  have  done  so.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  mysterious 
affair." 

"Most  murders  are  apt  to  be  so.  A  woman,  eh  ?  Young 
and  beautiful,  I  suppose.  That  seems  to  be  the  rule  of 
murders,  these  days." 

"It  was  certainly  the  rule  in  this  case,"  replied  the  chief 
moodily. 

"Where  is  the  body  ?"  asked  Nick  abruptly. 

"Upstairs,  in  the  bridal  chamber,"  was  the  reply. 

Nick  was  in  the  act  of  starting  forward,  but  he  halted 
suddenly  and  turned. 

"I  -thought  you  said  she  was  not  a  guest  of  the  house," 
he  said. 

"I  did  say  so." 

"Nor  a  servant." 

"I  said  that,  too." 

"Then  how  did  she  get  into  the  bridal  chamber?  Was 
she  occupying  it?" 

"It  certainly  appears  so." 
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"How  did  she  get  there  if  she  was  not  a  guest  of 
the  house?" 

"That  is  a  question  which  nobody  seems  able  to  an- 
swer, Nick."  ,  . 
"Humph!    It  sounds  Hke  Quartz,  doesnt  it.'' 

"Decidedly." 

Nick  wheeled  upon  him  again. 

"Has  Quartz  escaped?"  he  demanded  sharply. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  chief. 

Nick  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"What  time  did  the  murder  take  place  ?"  he  asked. 

"The  body  was  discovered  a  few  minutes  before  mid- 
night. I  left  my  office  at  exactly  twelve,  ^and  the  report 
of  the  murder  came  in  shortly  after  I  left." 

"What  time  is  it  now?" 

The  chief  looked  at  his  watch,  and  replied: 

"Twenty  minutes,  of  four." 

"Where  is  this  bridal  chamber?" 

"On  the  next  floor.  Come ;  I  will  take  you  there." 

As  they  were  ascending  the  stairs,  Nick  casually  re- 
marked : 

"The  officer  you  sent  after  me  tells  me  that  there  has 
been  a  riot  to-night." 

"Yes ;  there  has,"  replied  the  chief. 
"At  Jeremy  Stone's  museum." 
"Yes ;  but  it  is  all  over  now." 

"Anything  happen  to  Jeremy's  stock?"  asked  Nick,  with 
a  smile,  confidently  expecting  a  negative  reply. 

"The  building  was  totally  wrecked  inside.  Jerry  has 
not  a  thing  left  to  show  for  yesterday,"  replied  the 
chief. 

Nick  Carter  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  a  wall  confronted 

him.  , 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  riot  was  agamst  Stone  s 
place,  and  stock,  and  not  a  mere  street  fight?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  Jerry's  place 
was  destroyed  incidentally  to  the  riot.  It  began  in  a  fight 
with  one  of  his  employees  in  front  of  the  door.  The  man 
ran  into  the  building,  and  was  followed  there." 

"And  yet,  they  wrecked  the  place?" 

"Completely." 

"What  time  did  the  riot  occur?" 

"Why,  shortly  after  midnight.  I  don't  know  the  ex- 
act time,  for  I  have  not  been  to  my  office  yet  for  the 
official  report;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  figure,  about  half 
past  twelve." 

"Chief,  do  you  happen  to  see  anything  significant  in 
the  happening  of  these  two  events  ?"  _ 
"You  mean  the  murder  and  the  riot?*' 
"I  do." 

"No;  I  can't  say  that  I  do." 

They  had  continued  on  their  way  up  the  stairs,  and 
now  approached  the  front  end  of  a  wide  corridor,  where 
there  was  a  door  in  front  of  which  two  officers  were 
stationed,  while  on  a  sofa  near  them  two  gentlemen  were 
seated. 

"That  is  the  room,  I  suppose,"  said  Nick. 
"Yes." 

"Is  anybody  inside  it  now?" 

"No;  and  nothing  has  been  disturbed.  I  even  per- 
suaded the  coroner  to  await  your  arrival,  so  that  you 
might  view  the  body  together." 

"Good!   Who  is  that  with  him?" 

"The  regular  hotel  physician.  I  don't  remember  his 
name.  He  asked  the  coroner  to  permit  him  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  examination. 

3e 


"All  right,"  said  Nick.  "We'll  see  about  that  later. 
And  now,  chief,  before  you  introduce  me  to  the  coroner, 
I  want  you  to  agree  to  do  me  a  favor." 

"Anything  in  the  world.  Carter." 

"As  soon  as  you  have  presented  me  to  the  coroner, 
and  while  I  am  talking  with  him,  I  wish  you  would  go 
to  the  telephone,  call  up  your  own  office,  and  ask  after 
the  health  of  Doctor  Quartz." 

"What  the  dev  " 

"I'm  not  joking,  chief.  Find  out  for  me  how  he  is 
feeling,  that  is  all,  only  see  that  you  get  the  state  of  his 
health  from  his  own  lips.  It  won't  take  you  long,  and; 
if  you  wish,  we  won't  go  into  the  room  where  the  body! 
is  until  you  return." 

The  chief  was  now  plainly  anxious. 
He  consumed  only  a  moment  in  making  the  necessary 
introduction,  and  then  darted  down  the  stairs  again. 

"The  chief  would  like  to  enter  the  room  with  us, 
coroner,"  said  Nick,  "so  if  you  have  no  objections  we 
will  wait  a  moment  more.    He  will  return  in  a  minute. 

May  I  ask  who  is  this^gentlemaii_3vith^u_?[^  „ 

r  "Oh,  yes.  Pray  excuse  me.  This  is  the  regular  resi- 
dent hotel  physician.  Doctor  Crystal.  Doctor,  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  Mr.  Carter." 

Doctor  Crystal  bowed  profoundly,  but  without  extend- 
ing his  hand,  and  also  without  altering  a  line  of  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  He  uttered  just  two  words, 
and  they  were : 

"So  glad."  Scmej^kiAJc^dma'^e.JHN^tfc^ — 
Nick  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  noticed  that  he  was 
an  exceptionally  handsome  man,  not  apparently  more 
than  thirty,  and  with  a  face  as  expressionless  as  marble 
Even  his  eyes,  as  he  cast  one  swift  glance  upon  Nick:  I 
when  they  were  introduced,  seemed  as  expressionless  as 
his  countenance,  and  the  detective  felt  at  once  an  in-  ' 
stinctive  dislike  for  him. 

"Have  you  viewed  the  body  at  all,  coroner?"  askec ! 
Nick.  .  ' 

"I  merely  stepped  into  the  room  with  the  chief,  wher  | 
I  first  came,"  replied  the  coroner ;  "but  at  his  request  ] 
was  glad  to  leave  my  official  viewing  of  the  affair  unti 
you  could  assist  me." 

"That  was  very  kind  of  you.   Ah !   The  chief  is  re  \ 
turning,  I  see."  , 
The  chief  made  no  remark  when  he  approached  them  ' 
but,  taking  Nick  by  the  arm,  drew  him  aside,  out  of  th  ^ 
hearing  of  the  others.  _  ^ 

"Quartz  has  escaped — and  the  woman,  Zanoni,  also,  ^ 
he  whispered.  "What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"I  think,  replied  Nick  slowly,  "that  the  best  thinj  ^ 
we  can  do  for  the  present  is  to  investigate  the  brida  , 
chamber."  -  ; 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  suspected  that  he  ha*:( 
escaped  when  you  asked  me  to  go  to  the  telephone?"  J  „ 
"Yes,  I  do;  but  only  because  of  the  coincidences  q 
things.'  I  only  guessed  it,  we  will  say,  but  it  was  all  s'l  it 
like  that  other  Doctor  Quartz  whom  I  once  knew."  f 
"Damn  the  Doctor  Quartz  whom  you  once  knew,  Cat  tl 
ter  1  He  crops  up  in  every  conversation  we  have."  ; 

"With  all  my  heart,  chief;  only  that  does  not  r| « 
capture  the  one  whom  we  now  know.   And  now,  chi|  ? 
the  coroner  is  becoming  impatient.    Are  you  ready  | 
enter  the  bridal  chamber?"  || 
"Yes.   Come  on,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  all  ready."  J  * 
He  signaled'  to  the  officers  at  the  door,  who  step^  i 
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aside,  and  then  the  door  was  opened  and  Nick  Carter 
stepped  back  while  he  motioned  for  his  companions  to 
precede  him  into  the  room. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DOOR  TO  THE  ROOM  BEYOND. 

The  room  which  the  four  men  entered  was  located  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  building,  and  was  not  unlike 
general  apartments  of  the  same  character  in  other  hotels, 
save  that  it  was  even  more  gorgeously  appointed. 

The  bed  was  a  huge,  canopied  affair,  and  was  un- 
touched, save  that  the  woman's  wraps,  and  the  hat  she 
had  worn,  had  been  thrown  there,  to  all  appearances 
carelessly,  and  with  no  thought  on  their  owner's  part  that 
she  would  never  again  have  use  for  them. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  woman  was  seated  in  a 
comfortable  chair  near  one  of  the  windows,  but  was, 
however,  concealed  from  chance  observation  from  the 
outside  by  the  closely  drawn  curtains  of  lace. 

A  small  bullet  hole,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  her  fore- 
head, and  a  revolver  with  three  chambers  empty,  lying 
on  a  table  near  a  window  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
and  fully  twenty  feet  away  from  the  body,  told  only  too 
plainly  the  cause  of  her  death. 

It  seemed  evident  at  a  glance  that  some  person  had 
calmly  aimed  tbe  weapon  at  her  while  she  was  perhaps 
totally  unconscious  of. the  act — perhaps  while  she  was 
napping — and  with  unerring  and  deadly  directness  had 
.murdered  her. 

She  was  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age — certainly  not 
more  than  that.  Her  dress  was  a  wedding  gown  of  the 
latest  pattern,  the  most  approved  style,  and  the  costliest 
materials. 

A  bright,  new  weddjng  ring  showed  on  the  third  fin- 
ger of  her  left  hand,  ^)Ut  the  engagement  ring  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  which  doubtless  had  contained  a  precious 
stone,  was  missing,  although  the  finger  plainly  showed 
the  mark  where  one  had  been  worn. 

This  condition  was  duplicated  at  her  throat,  for  there 
were  marks  upon  her  neck  which  indicated  that  a  rope 
necklace  had  once  been  there,  and  that  also  a  jeweled 
collar  had  been  removed  from  its  place  at  her  throat  since 
her  death. 

On  the  floor  beside  her,  scattered  there  as  if  in  care- 
less haste,  were  the  teeth  and  part  of  the  back  of  a 
comb,  such  as  might  once  have  been  profuse  with  jewels 
and  worn  in  the  hair. 

Also  on  the  floor,  near  her,  where  it  had  doubtless 
been  thrown  by  her  murderer,  after  it  had  been  torn 
from  the  chain  which  once  suspended  it  to  her  girdle, 
was  an  empty  purse,  and  from  that  purse,  when  Nick 
Carter  raised  it  to  his  nostrils,  ascended  the  unmistakable 
odor  which  emanates  from  paper  money. 

The  purse  had  evidently  been  well  filled,  and  it  was 
itself  of  considerable  value,  although  this  fact  had  doubt- 
less not  been  considered  by  the  murderer  in  the  light  of 
the  spoils  within  it. 

The  dead  woman  had  beautiful,  wavy,  brown  hair,  a 
rather  high,  wide  forehead,  dark,  red-brown  eyes,  and 
an  unusually  fair  complexion,  Grecian  features  of  per- 
fect regularity,  delicate,  well-molded  lips,  with  an  unmis- 
takable Cupid's  bow  which  showed  plainly  even  in  death ; 
miall,  perfectly  formed  hands  and  feet,  the  latter  shod  in 
satin  slippers,  and  the  former  perfectly  manicured ;  and 
ler  hands  rested  easily  upon  her  lap,  as  if  death  had 


come  so  suddenly  that  she  had  not  even  moved  them 
when  it  struck,  while  her  feet  rested  with  light,  graceful 
ease  upon  a  hassock. 

And  there  was  nothing  else. 

Save  for  the  fact  that  she  was  there ;  that  her  wraps 
and  hat  were  on  the  bed ;  that  the  wreck  of  the  comb 
and  her  purse  were  on  the  floor;  and  that  the  fatal 
pistol  was  lying  upon  the  table  across  the  room,  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  room  had  been  occu- 
pied, or  even  that  she  had  mo'ved  around  it. 

Nick  Carter  had  taken  in  the  details  already  described, 
with  great  rapidity,  after  which  he  drew  aside  while 
the  coroner,  assisted  by  the  hotel  doctor,  lifted  the  body 
to  the  bed  in  order  to  proceed  with  their  further  exam- 
ination. 

He  busied  himself  in  studying  with  great  care  every- 
thing which  the  room  contained,  even  going  to  the  extent 
of  using  his  magnifying  glass  for  some  of  his  inspections. 

As  often  as  his  gaze  wandered  to  the  bed,  they  rested 
upon  the  figure  of  the  hotel  doctor.  Crystal,  by  name; 
why,  Nick  could  not  have  told  just  then,  save  that  the 
young  man  had  impressed  him  unfavorably,  and  that  also 
there  was  an  uncanny  suggestion  of  similarity  of  origin 
between  the  names  of  Crystal  and  Quartz. 

Had  this  last  thought  been  put  into  words  to  the  de- 
tective, he  doubtless  at  that  moment  would  have  repudi- 
ated it  utterly,  as  having  no  bearing  upon  the  curious  re- 
gard he  bestowed  upon  the  young  doctor — and  yet  the 
thought  was  there. 

But  no  matter  how  closely  he  searched  the  room,  there 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  a  trace  of  the  murdered 
woman's  identity,  or  of  the  presence  of  another  person 
than  herself  there — save  that  one,  the  pistol.  This  he 
examined  curiously. 

It  was  of  thirty-two  caliber,  silver-mounted,  and 
studded  with  imitation  jewels.  The  handle  was  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  but  there  was  nowhere  any  mark  upon  it,  save 
that  it  was  smutted  with  the  smoke  of  three  discharges, 
and  that  the  remaining  cartridges  were  imbedded  in  their 
places  in  a  way  which  clearly  showed  that  they  had  been 
in  the  chambers  of  the  cylinder  a  long  time. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  weapon  was  that  its 
appearance  indicated  that  the  three  empty  chambers  had 
been  recently  discharged,  but  also  that  there  was  no- 
where in  the  room,  or  upon  the  body  of  the  murdered 
woman,  any  indication  of  where  the  remaining  two  bullets 
had  gone.  Still,  that  was  not  so  remarkable,  after  all. 
The  fact  might  easily  be  explained  by  saying  that  the 
other  two  bullets  had  been  fired  a  few  hours,  or  even  a 
day,  before  the  last  one.  There  was  no  method  by  which 
even  the  most  expert  armorer  could  have  told  the  length 
of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  any  of  the  bullets  had 
been  discharged. 

There  was  no  sign  of  any  baggage  in  the  room,  nor 
that  any  baggage  had  been  there — not  even  so  much  as 
a  hand  satchel. 

It  seeme4,  indeed,  as  if  the  woman  had  calmly  walked 
in  there  to  her  death,  and  had  seated  herself  in  the  chair 
near  the  window  to  await  it,  as  calmly  as  she  would  have 
posed  for  a  photograph. 

"Not  a  guest  of  the  hotel,  either,"  mused  the  detec- 
tive. "That  is  the  most  astonishing  ,part  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  to  that  fact,  if  to  no  other,  I  will  owe  any  clew 
to  the  mystery  of  this  case  that  I  may  obtain." 

He  was  through  with  his  investigations  and  awaiting 
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the  others,  when  they  finally  turned  away  from  the  bed 
and  faced  him. 

"Well,  Mr.  Carter,"  said  the  coroner,  "we  seem  to  have 
about  covered  our  scope  of  the  examination  of  the  body, 
and  I  perceive  that  you  are  also  finished." 

"Quite  so,  coroner.  There  seems  to  be  no  more  that 
can  be  done  here  save  to  direct  that  the  body  be  sent  at 
once  to  some  undertaker.  Do  you  think  gentlemen, 
that  any  of  you  will  have  occasion  to  enter  this  room 
again?" 

"No,"  they  replied  in  unison. 

"In  that  case,  chief,"  continued  Nick,  'T  would  ask 
that  you  order  this  room  closed  and  sealed  as  soon  as 
the  body  has  been  removed,  and  that  you  place  two 
trustworthy  men  in  charge  here  until  that  is  done.  # 
merely  wish  to  have  the  room  left  precisely  as  it  is  for 
the  present.  You  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any 
marks  of  identification  either  upon  the*body  or  the  cloth- 
ing, I  think  1  heard  you  say?" 

"There  is  absolutely  no  mark  upon  anything,"  repHed 
the  coroner;  and  then  with  considerable  vehemence,  he 
added :  "We  have  merely  discovered  a  beautiful  young 
woman  who  has  been  murdered  by  a  damned  scoundrel. 
I  wish  I  had  him  here.  Fd  be  willing  to  take  my  chances 
with  twelve  good  men  in  a  jury  box,  for  killing  him  in 
cold  blood." 

"Your  blood  doesn't  seem  to  be  very  cold  at  just  this 
particular  moment,"  said  Nick,  smiling.  "Now,  before 
we  adjourn  from  this  room,  there  is  just  one  more  thing 
to  be  done." 

He  pointed  toward  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"I  have  never  before  seen  a  bridal  chamber  of  the 
excellence  of  this  one  which  consisted  of  only  one  room," 
he  continued,  "and,  if  I  make  no  mistake,  yonder  room 
is  a  part  of  this  suite,  although  the  location  of  the  door, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  small  and  narrow, 
might  not  suggest  it." 

"I  tried  that  door  when  I  first  entered  the  room,  before 
you  came,  Nick,"  said  the  chief. 

"I  have  had  no  doubt  of  it.  It  is  locked ;  but,  all  the 
same,  that  door  has  been  opened  quite  recently,  and  it 
was  unlocked  and  locked  again,  from  the  other  side.  That 
much  I  am  positive  about." 

Doctor  Crystal  raised  his  eyes  to  Nick's  and  spoke  for 
the  first  time  directly  to  him. 

"How  are  you  sure  of  that,  if  I  may  ask?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"The  best  chambermaids  in  the  world  often  neglect 
something,"  replied  Nick  coldly.  "The  one  who  had 
charge  of  this  room  did  not  brush  around  that  door  very 
thoroughly.  Now,  once  upon  a  time — several  days  ago, 
probably— a  little  spider  got  busy  around  that  keyhole 
and  the  knob  of  the  door.  It  is  just  a  dainty  little  web, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  plainly  discernible 
with  this  glass.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  make 
use  of  this  glass,  Doctor  Crystal,  and  examine  it  your- 
self, you  will  find  that  there  are  two  tiny  webs  across 
the  keyhole  which  have  not  been  disturbed ;  and  you  will 
find,  also,  that  the  webs  stretch  from  there  to  the  knob, 
and  thence  across  the  jamb  of  the  door  to  the  frame  of 
the  picture  which  hangs  next  to  it.  The  web  from  the 
keyhole  to  the  knob  has  not  been  disturbed,  but  from 
the  knob  to  the  frame  it  has  been  broken.  ^ 

"Gentlemen,  the  door  has  been  opened  from  the  other 
side,  and  closed  again  from  the  other  side,  without  dis- 
turbing the  knob  or  the  keyhole  on  this  side  at  all.  The 


murderer,  and,  I  think,  also  the  murdered  woman,  entered 
the  room  through  that  door." 

■  "In  that  case,"  said  the  coroner  hastily,  "we  should 
make  an  examination  of  that  room  at  once." 

"By  all  means,"  replied  Nick;  "only  let  us  make  it  as 
the  other  parties  did,  Trom  the  opposite  side."' 

"Sure,"  said  the  chief. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  turn 
this  room  over  to  the  officers  and  the  undertaker." 

He  turned,  as  he  spoke,  and  led  the  way  out  of  the 
room  into  the  hall. 

There  were  several  people  gathered  there,  eager  to 
know  what  had  J;aken  place  in  the  room,  and  what  had 
been  discovered,  and  among  them  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  hotel. 

Nick  dispatched  one  of  these  at  once  for  the  clerk 
who  had  been  on  duty  when  the  murder  was  discov- 
ered, with  instructions  that  he  was  to  bring  with  him 
the  passkeys  for  that  hall. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  followed  by  the  clerk,  and  the 
others  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  bridal  chamber, 
he  passed  into  the  room  he  had  indicated— entered  it,  to 
find — much  more  than  even  he  had  anticipated. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  HOUSE  OF  HORROR. 

Even  Nick  Carter  was  appalled  by  the  scene  which  met 
his  eyes  as  he  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  that  second 
room,  and  he  paused  there,  holding  up  his  hand,  and 
so  stopping  the  others  who  were  behind  him,  before  they 
could  get  a  view  of  the  interior. 

"Wait,"  he  said ;  and  he  pulled  the  door  half  shut  agam 
so  that  the  others  could  not  see  beyond  him. 

They  halted  where  they  stood,  a*d  then  Nick  added 

"I  would  like  to  have  the  coroner  enter  here  alone  with 
me  for  a  moment,"  he  said;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
managed  to  cast  a  significant  glance  into  the  eyes  of  the 
chief  of  police  which  was  meant  to_  assure  him  that  he 
had  a  very  particular  reason  for  making  the  request. 

Then  he  drew  the  coroner  inside  the  door  and  closed 
it  after  them. 

But  instantly,  as  he  did  so,  he  clapped  one  hand  over 
the  coroner's  mouth,  for  otherwise  that  officer  would 
have  cried  out  in  horrified  amazement  at  what  he  saw ; 
and  when  the  detective  released  him,  he  exclaimed,  m  a 
horrified  whisper : 

"My  God !   Another !   Two  of  them !    It  is  awful ! 

"Three  of  them,"  said  Niek  calmly.  "Look  there;'' 
and  he  half  turned  the  coroner  so  that  he  faced  still 
another  part  of  the  room. 

"Three!"  ejaculated  the  coroner.;  and  he  stood  aghast 
Speechless. 

"Coroner,"  said  Nick  quietly,  "I  called  you  in  here 
to  make  a  strange  request  of  you — one  which  you  will  no1 
entirely  understand  when  I  make  it,  and  which  I  do  noi 
wish  now  to  explain." 

"Make  it,"  replied  the  coroner.  "I  won't  ask  a  ques- 
tion." ,      ,    .  r 

"Very  well.  It  is  this :  I  wish  that  during  your  fur 
ther  investigations  into  this  matter— or,  rather,  these  mat 
ters,  for  there  are  now  three  of  them— that  you  wouk 
pretend  to  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  sagacity  of  ou 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  door." 

"Do  you  mean  the  chief?" 

'^Vo;,I  refer  to  Doctor  Crystal." 
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"Ah!" 

"Now.  will  you  step  outside  with  me  again  for  a 
moment  ?  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  clerk 
before  we  all  enter  this  room  together.  Don't  let  them 
see  that  you  have  discovered  any  new  horrors  here." 

"Then  I  think  you  had  better  leave  me  where  I  am. 
They  could  read  my  face  like  a  book.  I  assure  you  that 
I  will  not  move  until  you  return." 

"Good !" 

Without  more  words,  Nick  passed  out  of  the  door  and 
closed  and  locked  it  behind  him. 

There  were  now  perhaps  two  dozen  people  in  the 
hallway,  and  they  had  crowded  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  waiting  men  outside  the  room;  but  at  a  sign  from  the 
detective  the  officers  drove  them  back  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance— that  is,  so  that  they  were  entirely  out  of  hearing 
of  the  whispered  conversation  which  ensued. 

"Please  gather  close  around  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Nick. 
"I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  before  we  enter  this  room. 
Thank  you !" 

IL  .  Then,  addressing  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  he  began : 
T    "What  is  your  name,  please?" 

"George  Harris,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"You  are  night  clerk  here?" 

"I  am  chief  clerk." 

"Was  it  you  who  discovered  the  body  in  the  other 
room  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Will  you  tell  me  how  it  happened  that  you  discovered 
it  at  that  hour,  instead  of  its  being  found  by  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  house?" 

"Certainly.    It  is  very  simple." 

"The  simpler,  the  better.    Go  on." 

"I  always  remain  around  the  hotel  corridors  until 
after  one  o'clock  at  night.  The  day  clerk  and  the  night 
clerk  change  at  twelve  o'clock;  that  is,  one  goes  off  duty, 
and  " 

"Yes,  yes.  I  understand.".  - 
['  "It  was  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve, 
or  might  have  been  a  few  moments  later,  when  the  nighf 
clerk  came  to  take  his  place.  He  Avas  behind  the  desk 
with  the  day  man,  and  both"  were  busy  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  accounts,  when  a  carriage  drove  up  at 
the  door,  and  a  gentleman  and  lady  entered." 

"One  could  see  at  a  glance  that  they  were  bride  and 
groom,  even  if  they  had  sought  to  disguise  the  fact, 
which  they  did  not." 

"And  the  other  two  clerks  being  busy,  you  rose  to 
receive  them  as  they  entered;  eh?" 

"Precisely.  I  met  them  halfway  to  the  desk.  One  of 
the  hall  boys  already  had  their  two  satchels." 

"Were  there  many  people  in  the  corridor  at  that 
time?" 

"No ;  it  happened  to  be  almost  deserted." 
ir-  ."Well,  go  ahead.   What  next?" 

'i  '  "As  I  met  the  gentleman  with  the  lady  on  his  arm, 
I'ihe  smiled  at  me  in  a  rather  conscious  manner,  and  said 

I  he  wanted  the  bridal  chamber,  if  we  had  such  a  thing; 

'  if  riot,  then  the  best  suite  of  rooms  in  the  house;  and  he 

i  added : 

"  'Do  me  the  favor  to  register  for  me.  We  would 
like  to  go  right  up,  if  you  please.' 

"  'Certainly,'  I  replied.  'I  will  conduct  you  to  your 
rooms  in  person,  and  I  will  register  you  when  I  return.' 

"I  asked  him  to  follow  me ;  at  the  same  time  I  called 
to  one  of  the  boys  to  get  me  the  keys  to  Suite  A.  The 


key  was  handed  to  me  as  I  reached  the  elevator.  The 
boy  with  the  bags  went  up  the  stairs. 

"Naturally,  when  we  reached  the  second  floor,  I  pre- 
ceded the  bride  and  groom  along  the  hall.  I  walked 
rapidly,  so  that  when  I  reached  the  door  of  Suite  A,  they 
were  thirty  or  forty  feet  behind  me." 

"And  then?"  asked  Nick. 

"Why,  then  I  opened  the  door  of  the  suite,  entered,  and 
turned  on  the  electric  lights." 

"That  is  done,  I  suppose,  from  a  switch  near  the  door, 
which  lights  them  all  at  the  same  time  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  I  heard  a  woman  scream  in  the  doorway.  I 
turned,  and  saw  that  it  was  the  bride.  She  was  standing 
on  the  threshold,  pointing  with  her  finger  across  the  room 
past  me.  Her  eyes  were  staring,  and  she  seemed  in  the 
act  of  fainting,  and  her  husband  behind  her  was  in  the 
act  of  catching  her,  when  I  turned  to  see  what  it  was 
that  had  frightened  her.  That  is  the  way  I  discovered 
the  body." 

"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"Why,  I  ran  toward  the  body  in  the  chair  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  a  corpse.  Then,  of  course,  my  first 
thought  was  for  my  guests,  and  for  the  name  of  the 
hotel." 

"Well?" 

"I  ran  out  of  the  room  again,  turning  off  the  lights 
and  locking  the  door  as  I  did  so." 

"And  the  bride  and  groom;  where  were  they?" 

"They  were  making  with  all  speed  toward  the  stairway, 
the  woman,  half  fainting,  was  leaning  heavily  upon  the 
arm  of  her  husband.  I  overtook  them,  and  said  some- 
thing about  it's  being  an  awful  sight  for  them  to  en- 
counter so  soon  after  their  marriage,  and  I  hoped,  for 
my  sake,  they  would  say  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  if  he  would  permit  me  to  show  them 
to  another  apartment  on  another  floor." 

"And  he  replied — what  ?"  < 

"He  said:  'Damn  you,  sir,  do  you  think  I  would  re- 
main in  the  house  with  my  wife  after  such  a  sight  as 
that  ?'  And  then  he  added  quickly :  'I  beg  your  pardon. 
It  is,  of  course,  no  more  your  fault  than  mine;  but  we 
must  leave,  all  the  same.' 

"He  asked,  then,  if  we  had  a  side  entrance  where  they 
could  get  out  quietly  without  being  seen,  and  I  directed 
the  boy  who  stood  near  holding  their  bags  to  take  them 
out.  Then  I  apologized  again,  and,  as  they  walked  away 
through  the  corridor,  following  the  boy,  I  hurried  down- 
stairs to  the  telephone  and  communicated  with  the  cap- 
tain of  this  precinct." 

"So  you  don't  even  know  the  names  of  the  bride  and 
groom  who  solicited  the  bridal  chamber,"  said  Nick  coldly. 
"You  permitted  them  to  depart  without  even  asking  their 
names,  eh?" 

"I  did,  for  a  fact,"  replied  the  clerk.  "Can  you  blame 
me?" 

"No,"  said  Nick.  "And  yet,  I  wish  you  had  asked 
the  question." 

CHAPTER  V. 

"l  COULD  SWEAR  TO  THE  MAN." 

"At  least,"  continued  the  detective,  "you  did  your  duty 
in  telephoning  at  once  to  the  police  station.    Now  " 

"Just  one  moment.  Carter,"  interrupted  the  chief,  who 
drew  Nick  aside  and  whispered: 
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"The  officer  who  reHeved  me  at  headquarters  when  I 
left  for  home  last  night  has  just  arrived.  He  says  that 
at  twelve-ten  a  telephone  message  came  to  him  from 
the  night  clerk  of  this  hotel,  announcing  that  there  were 
three  murders  here  instead  of  one.  What  do  you  make 
of  that?" 

"Wait  a  moment,"  replied  Nick,  "and  we  will  see." 
Then  he  turned  again  to  the  clerk,  Harris. 
"Did  you  also  telephone  to  headquarters?"  he  asked. 
"No.  sir." 
"Who  did?" 

"Nobody  from  this  house." 
"Are  you  sure?" 

'"Sure?  Of  course  I  am.  Four  detectives  came  here 
from  headquarters  about  half  past  twelve,  saying  they 
had  been  sent  here,  and  that  three  murders  had  been 
committed  in  the  house.  I  speedily  satisfied  them  that 
there  was  only  one,  and  they  soon  left  again.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  precinct  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  as  the 
riot  had  been  reported,  he  told  them  he  did  not  need  them 
here.    I  heard  him  say  that  to  them."       •  ' 

"But  some  person  purporting  to  be  the  night  clerk  sent 
such  a  message  to  headquarters." 

"So  the  four  officers  told  me.  But  it  was  not  any  of 
our  clerks,  nor  was  any  message  sent  to  headquarters  at 
all  from  this  house." 

"Yet  there  is  unmistakable  proof  that  some  person  felt 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  affair  to  send  a  message 
there,  and  to  declare  that  there  were  three  murders  in- 
stead of  one.  Have  you  looked  through  the  house  to 
see  if  more  than  one  crime  has  been  committed?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"How  many  rooms  are  there  to  this  bridal  suite?" 
"Two  and  a  bath." 

"Did  you  look  through  the  other  rooms?" 

"No.  The  doors  between  them  are  kept  locked.  The 
rooms  have  not  been  used  since  the  hotel  was  opened.  I 
was  about  to  open  them  last  night  when  the  bride  and 
groom  came,  but — well,  you  know  why  I  did  not." 

"This  is  the  door  to  the  second  room,  is  it  not?" 
1  es. 

"Now,  why  are  you  so  positive  that  no  telephone  mes- 
sage was  sent  from  this  house  to  police  headquarters?" 

"Because  when  the  officers  came  here  from  there  I 
made  careful  inquiry.  Not  a  telephone  in  this  house  was 
used  last  night,  public  or  private,  which  I  do  not  know 
about." 

"Chief,"  said  Nick,  turning  to  that  official,  "I  wish  you 
would  do  me  the  favor  to  have  one  of  your  men  make 
inquiry  at  every  place  where  there  is  a  telephone  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  find  out  if  one  of  them  was  used — 
stay !  Just  have  'Central'  called,  and  inquire  from  what 
telephone  near  here  there  was  a  call  at,  or  near,  twelve- 
ten,  for  your  office.  Then  send  your  man  there  and  get 
a  description  of  the  one  who  sent  in  the  call.  Now,  Mr. 
Harris." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Describe  your  bridegroom  of  last  night;  the  man 
whose  name  you  did  not  think  to  inquire." 

"He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  fellow,  about  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  years  old,  with  a  sandy  mustache,  blue  eyes, 
and  very  red  lips.  He  walked  with  a  slight  limp,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  frock  suit  with  light  trousers  and  tall 
hat.  He  carried  a  cane  and  wore  tan  gloves.  The  bride 
wore  a  veil,  but  her  hair  was  black.  She  had  a  good 
JigurCj  and,  in  the  single  glimpse  that  I  caught  of  her 


face  when  she  discovered  the  murdered  woman  in  the 
room  she  was  to  occupy,  I  thought  her  beautiful,  although 
she  was  so  frightened  and  I  was  so.  startled  that  I  do  not 
think  I  could  describe  her.  She  wore  a  traveling  dress  of 
gray  material,  but  I  cannot  describe  it;  I  never  could- tell 
about  a  woman's  costume." 

"You  have  done  very  well.  That  will  do  for  the 
present.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  remain  in  the 
house  until  I  see  you  again." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

Nick  waited  until  he  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then 
turned  abruptly  to  Doctor  Crystal. 

"Now,  doctor,"  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed  in  the  house?" 

"Almost  as  soon  as  Harris  discovered  it,'"  repUed  the 
doctor  calmly.  "I  was  in  the  cafe,  having  just  returned 
from  an  outside  call.  As  soon  as  Harris  had  sent  the 
message  to  the  police,  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  the 
circumstance." 

"Thank  you.  The  coroner,  who  is  still  inside  this 
room,  tells  me  that  he  wishes  you  to  assist  him  some- 
what further,  if  you  will  be  so  .good.  And  now,  if  you 
are  ready,  gentlemen,  we  will  enter  this  room." 

He  opened  tlie  door,  holding  it  so  that  Doctor  Crystal 
should  be  the  first  to  enter  after  him,  and  he  watched 
the  man  narrowly  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  but  Doctor 
Quartz  himself,  could  not  have  shown'  a  more  immobile 
countenance  than  he  did.  And  when  his  eyes  rested  upon 
the  bodies  in  the  room,  he  started  like  one  who  has  re- 
ceived a  sudden  and  terrible  shock,  staggered  back  one 
step,  recovered  himself  and  his  composure,  and  then,: 
turning  to  the  detective,  said,  with  a  half  smile : 

"Your  surprises  are  rather  confounding,  Mr.  Carter." 

The  remark  was  apparently  made  with  some  resent- 
ment, which  was  quite  natural  under  the  circumstances ; 
but  the  others  had  entered  in  the  meantime,  and  Nick 
had  closed  the  door  again,  so  he  made  no  response. 

We  will  pass  over  the  remarks  of  surprise  which  were 
now  exchanged  between  the  five  men — for  the  officer 
from  headquarters  had  also  entered  the  room  with  them. 

The  two  bodies  which  "^confronted  them  were  of  a 
man  and  a  woman. 

The  woman  was  plainly  the  serving  maid  of  the  bride; 
the  man  was  as  evidently  the  bridegroom. 

The  maid  was  seated  in  a  chair  near  the  window,  in 
much  the  same  attitude  as  her  mistress  occupied  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  there  was  a  bullet  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  in  precisely  the  .same  spot. 

The  man  was  stretched  upon  the  floor,  across  the 
threshold  of  the  door  which  communicated  between  this 
room  and  the  bathroom.  He  was  fully  habited  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  in  appearance  he  precisely  answered  to  the 
description  given  by  the  clerk,  Harris,  of  the  bridegroom 
who  had  called  and  gone  away  again  with  his  new-made, 
wife  after  the  discovery  of  the  tragedy  in  the  front  room 
of  the  suite. 

In  his  case,  the  bullet  hole  was  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  death  had  evidently  been 
quite  as  sudden  as  in  the  other  cases. 

Nothing  in  either  of  the  rooms  ,  had  been  disturbed, 
save  that  in  the  bathroom  the  bowl  was  half  filled  with 
water  which  had  been  used,  and  a  towel,  also  once  used, 
laid  upon  the  marble  slab  beside  it. 

It  was  evident  from  the  position  in  which  he  was  lying, 
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•that  he  had  been  coming  out  of  the  bathroom,  and  had 
turned  toward  it  again  for  some  purpose,  when  the 
bullet  which  killed  him  was  fired. 
' '  The  key  to  the  door  between  the  two  principal  rooms 
of  the  suite  was  lying  upon  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  where  it  had  evidently  been  placed  by  the  murderer 
after  committing  his  triple  deed  of  horror. 

And  that  was  all  there  was  to  discover,  although  the 
men  worked  long  and  carefully  in  the  effort  to  find  some 
clew  to  the  crimes. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  pockets  of  the 
man's  clothing— not  so  much  as  a  handkerchief.  No 
watdi,  no  ring,  no  jewel  of  any  sort,  nor  the  evidence 
of  any.    Not  a  penny  in  money — not  an  item. 

There  was  no  mark  upon  his  clothing — not  even  that 
of  the  tailor  who  made  them,  which  had  in  each  case 
been  carefully  and  skillfully  cut  away.  There  were  no 
laundry  marks  upon  his  linen. 

,  And  with  the  maid  it  was  the  same.  She  was  a  woman 
of  perhaps  thirty,  with  reddish  hair,  and  whose  hands 
demonstrated  what  her  employment  had  been. 

It  was  evident  to  the  detective  that  the  person  who 
had  committed  the  crime  was  an  expert  in  destroying 
evidence,^  for  in  none  of  the  rooms  was  there  a  single 
thing  which  could  offer  the  slightest  clew  to  work  upon. 

Nick  unlocked  the  door  between  the  two  rooms,  and, 
followed  by  the  others,,  passed  through.  But  they  re- 
mained there  only  a  moment,  and  then  returned  to  the 
inner  room  again,  and  thence,  the  examinations  being 
completed,  out  into  the  hall,  locking  the  door  behind 
them. 

Directions  were  given  for  the  care  of  the  other  bodies, 
and  the  party  adjourned  to  the  ground  floor  and  entered 
the  private  office  of  the  hotel. 

Not  a  whisper  was  given  out  of  what  had  been  dis- 
covered. There  would  be  time  enough  for  that  when  the 
undertakers  came,  two  or  three  hours  later;  and  now, 
Nick's  first  act  was  to  call  the  clerk,  Harris,  to  his  side, 
while  he  signaled  for  the  others  to  wait  for  him  there. 

"'T  want  you  to  come  with  me  a  moment,  Mr.  Harris," 
he  said;  and  he  led  the  way  back  again  to  the  room 
where  the  two  bodies  were  found. 

At  the  door  he  paused  an  instant  and  said  kindly  to 
hjs  companion : 

"Mr.  Harris,  I  do  hot  wish  unnecessarily  to  shock  you, 
so  I  will  tell  you  now  that  the  report  that  there  had 
been  three  murders  here,  instead  of  one,  was  correct. 
The  remaining  two  bodies  are  inside  this  room,  and  I 
wish  you  to  see  them." 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  Harris,  wringing  his  hands. 
"Our  business  will  be  utterly  ruined." 
"I  am  afraid  so,"  assented  Nick.  "Come!" 
He  led  the  way  into  the  room,  and  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  poor  Harris  would  fall  in  a  faint,  so  terrible 
to  him_  was  the  sight  before  him,  and  so  appalling  were 
the  evident  consequences. 

The  two  corpses  were  now  side  by  side  upon  the  floor, 
jresling  upon  blankets  and  pillows. 

•"Twant  you  to  look  at  them,"  said  Nick,  "and  to  tell 
me  if  you  have  ever  seen  either  of  them  before." 

The  clerk  approached  them  timorously;  but  suddenly  " 
le  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed : 
/'Mr.  Carter,  I  could  swear  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  as 
pigh  as  the  Eiffel  Tower  that  this  is  the  very  man  who 
JEOught  his  bride  here  at  midnight,  and  who  afterward 


went  away  with  her.  Everything  about  him  is  precisely 
the  same,  save  the  dress.  I  could  swear  it  is  the  same 
man.    I  could  swear  to  it." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  UNKNOWN  BRIDE  AND  BRIDEGROOM. 

"Sit  down,  Harris ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Nick 

"What!    Here,  in  this  room ?" 
_  "Yes.    Why  not?    We 'are  sure  that  we  will  not  be 
mterrupted  here." 

"It  is  rather  awful  to  keep  a  fellow  here,  with— with 
those  thmgs.    However,  I  suppose  I  can  stand  it." 

"Harris,  how  do  you  account  for  the  presence  of  un- 
known guests  in  these  rooms?" 

"I  do  not  account  for  it.    I  cannot." 

"And  yet  they  were  here — are  here,  in  fact." 

"True,  sir." 

"It  would  not  seem  that  such  persons,  dressed  as  thev 
were,  could  pass  through  the  corridors  of  your  hotel,  un- 
noticed." 

"Certainly  not." 

"When  were  these  rooms  last  occupied  ?" 
"They  have  never  been  occupied  at  all  since  the  house 
was  opened." 

"You  are  sure  of  that?" 
"Positive." 

"How  many  guests  have  you  in  the  hotel  at  the  present 
moment  ?" 

"About  eighty  or  ninety." 

"When  did  you  come  on  duty  yesterday?"  ' 

"Between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning." 

"Did  anybody  who  suggests  any  of  these  three  persons 
who  have  been  killed  enter  the  house  yesterday  ?" 

"Nobody  but  the  man  who  came  with  his  bride  at  mid- 
night." 

"And  you  are  still  as  sure  as  ever  of  the  identity — 
putting  the  costume  aside — between  them?" 

'Yes.  ^  Of  course,  now,  on  sober  second  thought  I 
know  it  is  not  possible  that  they  were,  or  are,  the  same  ; 
and  yet  it  still  seems  to  me  impossible  that  they  are  not." 

"Have  you  discovered  any  resemblance  of  feature  be- 
tween J:he  body  of  the  bride,  who  now  lies  dead  in  the 
next  room,  and  the  one  who  came  through  your  office 
at  midnight?" 

"N-o-o.  There  might  be  a  resemblance,  and,  now  that 
you  speak  of  it,  I  don't  know  but  there  is ;  but  they  are 
not  the  same." 

"Of  course.  That  goes  without  saying;  just  as  it  also 
goes  that  the  men  are  not  the  same.  But  still  you  think 
there  is  a  resemblance?" 

"Possibly.    This  woman  is  much  handsomer  than  the 
other — and  not  so  dark." 

"Now,  about  that  other:  When  she  screamed  out  at 
the  discovery  she  made,  did  the  scream  seem  quite 
natural?" 

]'You  bet  it  did!" 

"And  when  you  looked  into  her  face,  from  which  I 
understand  you  to  say  she  had  thrown  her  veil  aside,  wa< 
the  horror  which  you  say  was  depicted  on  her  face  at 
that  time — was  it,  in  your  judgment,  quite  natural  and 
spontaneous,  or  was  it— that  is,  could  it  have  been  as- 
sumed? In  other  words,  do  you  think  her  horror  was 
real,  that  her  surprise  was  the  real  thing,  or  that  it  was 
all  a  clever  piece  of  acting?" 

The  clerk  shook  his  head  emphatically. 
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"No  actress  who  ever  lived,  or  who  ever  will  live,  could 
assume  such  an  expression  as  that  one  I  saw  on  her  face," 
he  asserted,  with  vehemence. 

"Good!    Did  she  instantly  draw  down  her  veil?" 

"No;  the  man  drew  it  down  for  her  while  they  were 
walking  away  from  me  down  the  hall,  when  I  followed 
them  out  of  the  room." 

"You  are  sure  of  that?"  , 

"I  saw  it,  therefore  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"And  she  was  half  fainting,  you  say?" 

"More  than  that.  I  think  for  an  instant  she  actually 
lost  herself.  He  was  shaking  her  with  all  his  might,  and 
talking  to  her  in  an  undertone." 

"You  did  not  hear  anything  he  said?" 

"Not  a  word." 

"And  when  you  spoke  to  him,  he  seemed  very  angry, 
did  he?" 

"At  first.    Then  he  apologized." 

''And  how  did  he  look  at  the  time?" 

"Almost  as  frightened  as  she  did,  although  he  had  bet- 
ter control  of  himself." 

"Naturally,  since  he  was  a  man.  Describe  as  exactly 
as  you  can  how  he  appeared." 

"He  was  very  pale.  He  seemed  almost  in  a  flunk  him- 
self. He  kept  licking  his  lips  while  he  talked,  as  if 
they  were  dry,  and  I  noticed,  as  excited  as  I  was,  that  he 
felt  for  his  hip  pocket  several  times,  as  if  there  was  a 
gun  there,  and  he  would  like  to  use  it.  You  know  I  was 
raised  on  a  ranch,  and  I  know  such  signs." 

"Good !  Now,  have  you  seen  the  boy  again,  who  car- 
ried their  baggage  out  for  them?" 

"No.    I  have  not  thought  of  him  at  all." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"He  was  off  duty  at  midnight.  It  was  his  time  to  go 
within  a  minute  or  two,  when  he  took  their  bags." 

"I  see.  So,  in  all  probability,  he  went  home  at  once 
after  he  had  conducted  them  out  of  the  building." 

"Undoubtedly." 

"And  yet,  a  boy  like  that,  seeing  all  the  excitement 
about  him,  would  naturally  have  waited  to  see  the  out- 
come of  it  all,  don't  you  think?" 

"Now  that  you  speak  of  it,  I  do  think  so." 

"I  want  you,  when  you  go  downstairs  again,  to  send  for 
that  boy — send  an  officer,  if  necessary — and  keep  him  here 
until  I  can  talk  with  him.  But  I  doubt  if  you  will  find 
him  ;  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  has  thrown  up  his  job 
without  warning," 

"Why?  He  could  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  thing." 

"No;  but  he  could  have  served  that  man  and  woman 
a  very  good  turn,  for  very  good  pay,  if  my  surmise  is 
correct." 

"Do  you  think  they  knew  what  we  would  find  in  that 
room,  before  they  came  here?"  asked  Harris  quickly. 

"I  did  think  so  until  we  had  this  little  talk,  but  I  have 
changed  my  mind." 

"I  thought  of  the  same  thing,  at  one  time — right  after 
it  happened;  but  I  have  also  changed  my  mind  since  I 
have  thought  it  over." 

"Why  have  you  changed  your  mind?" 

"Well,  sir,  a  hotel  clerk,  if  he  is  any  good  on  earth, 
is  a  mighty  good  judge  of  faces,  and  that  bride's  face, 
even  though  I  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  was  the  real 
thing;  and  so  was  the  bridegroom's." 

"Good,  for  the  third  time.  Yoii  have  given  me  three 
very  good  answers.    Now,  tell  me  how  his  face  im- 


pressed you,  after  you  had  calmly  thought  tlie  matter 
over.". 

-  "As  that  of  a  man  who  had  seen  a  ghost  which  he 
was  mighty  sure  was  a  ghost.  In  other  words,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  who  was  physically  brave,  but  who 
for  once  in  his  life  was  dead  scared." 

"Good  again !  Now,  when  they  took  their  departure 
so  hastily,  did  the  fact  strike  you  that  it  was  because — 
well,  what?  You  answer  the  question  without  iny  mak- 
ing any  suggestion." 

"Why,  it  seemed  to  me  afterward  as  if  they  were  flying 
from  an  enemy.  I  don't  think  they  cared  a  hang  about 
the  appearance  of  things,  for  I  don't  think  that  either 
of  them  gave  it  a  thought.  They  were  both  anxious  to 
run  away  from  some  imminent  danger," 

"That's  the  idea ;  and  that  is  what  they  were  doing. 
Harris,  have  you  ever  heard  of  Doctor  Quartz?" 

"Often." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  him?" 

"Often."  • 

"Has  he  ever  stopped  irl  this  hotel?" 

"He  was  here  all  of  last  week.  He  occupied  the  suite 
of  rooms  directly  back  of  this  one.  His  house  was  un- 
dergoing repairs,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Of  course, 
we  did  not  know  then  what  a  scoundrel  he  is  " 

"Oh,  I  know  that.    Is  that  suite  now  occupied?" 

"Doctor  Crystal  has  the  parlor  and  bath  of  it.  The  re- 
maining room  is  let  out  as  a  single  bedroom." 

"Excellent.  Were  the  two  doctors  apparently  friends, 
when  Quartz  was  here?" 

"Not  more  than  ordinary  hotel  acquaintances."  . 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  they  might  have  known 
each  other  before?" 

"No ;  I  never  thought  about  it." 

"How  long  have  you  known  Doctor  Crystal  ?" 

"Since  we  opened  the  house." 

"Well,  what  about  him  ?" 

"Nothing.  He  came  here  as  a  guest.  He  apparently 
had  plenty  of  money.  He  said  he  wished  to  open  a 
practice  in  this  city,  and  offered  to  take  a  suite  of  rooms 
permanently,  if  we  would  permit  him  to  put  his  shingle 
in  the  office." 

"Which  you  agreed  to  ?" 

"Naturally.  We  secured  a  good-paying  guest  in  that 
way.  Most  hotel  doctors  want  favors.  He  asked  for 
none.". 

"Do  you  know  where  he  came  from?" 

"Washington,  I  think.  No,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
heard  him  mention  Washington  as  if  he  was  familiar 
with  the  place." 

"Were  Crystal  and  Quartz  often  together  when  the 
latter  was  ^lere?" 

"They  sometimes  dined  in  the  cafe  together — that  is, 
at  the  same  table ;  but  I  think  that  is  all  I  noticed." 

"Now,  one  question  more  which  will  save  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  you  have  the  answer  ready,  and  I  think  you 
will,  for  you  are  a  careful  hotel  man.  Have  you  made 
diligent  inquiry  in  the  house  in  reference  to  pistol  shots 
being  heard,  or  strangers  being  seen  on  the  corridors 
before,  and  about  the  time  the  tragedy  occurred— Or  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  ?"  ■; 

"Yes,  sir.  The  answer  to  every  question  you  would 
ask  on  those  points,  is  no." 

"All  right.  Now  go  back  to  the  office  where  the 
others  are  waiting,' call  the  chief  aside  arid  whispej"  ;  to 
him  that  on  no  account  is  he  to  allow  Crystal  to  leave 
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them  until.  I  return.  Tell  the  chief  to  tell  the  coroner 
the  sarne  thing.  After  that,  I  want  you  to  return  here 
with  the  proper  keys  to  admit  me  to  Crystal's  rooms,  and, 
after  you  have  done  that,  return  to  the  others  and  wait 
for  me." 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Nick  Carter  was  alone  in  Doctor 
» Crystal's  rooms. 

'    CHAPTER  VII.  - 

THE  FALSE  FACE  OF  A  CORPSE. 

Just  what  the  detective  discovered  in  that  room  will 
soon  be  told.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say  that  after 
something  more  than  half  an  hour  he  returned  to  the 
private  office  of  the  hotel,  and  announced: 
r  "Coroner,  I  wish  you  and  Doctor  Crystal  would  wait 
here  a  little  longer,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  think  I  will  have 
a  few  professional  questions  to  ask  of  you  both  when  I 
return.  Just  now,  I  want  the  chief  alone  with  me  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

The  chief  followed  him  out  of  the  room,  and  with 
a  simple  request  to  the  latter  that  he  follow  him,  Nick  led 
the  way  again  to  the  room  where  the  bodies  of  the  un- 
known man  and  the  lady's  maid  were  lying. 

"Chief,"  he  said,  when  they  were  in  the  room  behind 
locked  doors,  "do  you  remember  that  when  we  discussed 
the  case  of  the  freight-car  murders,  I  spoke  of  the  reve- 
lations which  I  expected  the  expert  from  New  York, 
Doctor  Wentworth,  would  make  for  us?"* 

"Certainly." 

"I  shall  not  need  him  now." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  have  already  discovered  all  that  he  could 
tell  me  about  embalming  poisons — or,  rather,  of  course, 
I  don't  mean  all  that  he  knows,  but  all  that  he  could 
j  tell  me  about  that  case.  Now,  please  don't  ask  questions 
I  for  a  moment.  Let  me  follow  out  what  I  have  in  mind." 
!    "Go  ahead." 

"I  have  not  questioned  the  coroner  about  the  bodies 
at  all,  because  I  knew  that  you  would  cover  that  ground 
j  while  I  was  busy  with  other  things." 

"Well,  I  did." 

"For  the  present,  then,  I  merely  want  a  few  simple 
questions  answered,  and  I  think  you  already  have  the 
answers  from  him." 

"Probably.  I  have  been  rather  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  with  both  doctors." 

"Then,  before  I  go  any  further,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  Crystal?'  . 

"He  knows  his  business,  all  right,  only  he  is  too  ever- 
lasting china-faced." 
i   "Exactly.    Now,  to  the  questions." 
■-"Ask  them."^ 

"Has  any  opinion  been  expressed  about  the  length  of 
time  that  has  expired  since  life  was  extinct  from  the 
three  bodies?  Please  speak  of  them  separately." 
I  "No.  There  is  no  decided  opinion  in  any  of  the  cases. 
jThey  think,  however,  that  the  man  was  killed  last." 
!  " W ell,  how  long  have  they  been  dead,  according  to 
expert  opinion?" 

j   "Neither  doctor  would  give  a  positive  opinion,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  agreeing  with  each  other  that 
twelve  or  -fourteen  hours  must  have  elapsed." 
"No  more  than  that,  in  any  of  the  cases,  eh?" 

'  *See  preceding  number  Nick  Carter  Weekly,  "Dr.  Quartz  11. 
at  Bay"— No.  788, 


"No;  the  coroner  said  such  a  thing  would  be  impos- 
sible without  his  knowing  it  at  once,  and  he  mentioned  a 
lot  of  technical  terms  which  I  don't  remember." 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  decay  would  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  that  case." 

"Yes;  he  said  that.  And  whatever  he  said,  the  other 
doctor  agreed  with  him." 

"Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  all  three  of  them  had 
been  dead  a  week  or  more;  what  would  you  say?" 

"I  should  say  that  you  were  daffy,  and  so  would  they." 

"And  yet  I  do  say  that  very  thing." 

"Nonsense." 

"Do  you  remember  how  perfectly  the  bodies  found  in 

the  freight  car  were  embalmed?" 

"Of  course  I  do.    You  don't  mean  to  say  " 

The  chief  paused,  in  absolute  consternation,  Nick 

smiled. 

"I  do  mean  to  say  that  very  thing,"  he  said. 

"Good  Heaven,  Carter !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
those  bodies  have  laid  in  this  room  and  the  one  next  to 
it  a  whole  week  or  more,  do  you?" 

"No;  I  did  not  say  that." 

"Then  what  in  blazes  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  the  bodies  have  been  dead,  every  one  of 
them,  for  a  week  or  more ;  but  I  will  add  to  that,  that 
t'licy  were  only  yesterday  prepared  for  this  exhibition — ■ 
which,  in  its  way,  beats  the  freight  car  all  hollow — and 
that  they  were  placed  here  in  the  positions  in  which  we 
found  them,  since  six  o'clock  last  night.  That  is  to  say, 
within  the  last  twelve  hoUrs,  for  it  is  now  almost  six  in 
the  morning." 

"Embalmed,  eh?    It  seems  incredible." 

"It  is  incredible  to  modern  science  that  such  perfect 
embalming  is  possible ;  but  we  know  it  is  from  the  freight  - 
car  experience,  although  that  was  by  no  means  as  perfect 
as  this." 

"Great  Scott!" 

"More  of  Doctor  Quartz's  wonderful  science,  chief." 

"But  Quartz  was  in  prison.  He  couldn't  have  brought 
them  here ;  and,  even  if  he  could,  how  could  they  have 
been  carried  into  the  hotel  and  brought  into  these  rooms 
without  discovery?    The  thing  is  preposterous!" 

"Quartz  might  have  had  an  agent  to  act  for  him  in 
his  absence — an  agent  who  was  to  act  in  the  matter  in 
any  case,  even  if  Quartz  had  not  been  in  limbo,  for  one 
thing;  and,  the  bodies  might  already  have  been  in  the 
house,"  said  the  detective,  replying  to  both  questions  at 
once. 

The  chief  settled  back  in  his  chair  and  placed  his  thumbs 
in  the  armholes  of  his  vest,  too  amazed  to  reply  at  once. 
Presently  he  said : 

"And  I  suppose  that  now  you  will  say  that  Doctor  Crys- 
tal is  the  agent,  and  that  the  bodies  have  been  in  his 
rooms  all  this  time." 

"Exactly  that." 

"W ell,  I  have  got  past  arguing  with  you ;  but  the  thing 
doesn't  soiind  real." 

"Come  here  a  moment,"  said  Nick,  rising;  "let  me 
show  you  something." 

He  led  the  way  across  the  room  and  got  upon  his  knees 
beside  the  body  of  the  man. 

"Get  down  here  a  moment,  chief,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  and  to  show  you  something." 

"All  right.    Here  I  am." 

"When  I  brought  Harris  into  this  room  and  showed 
him  this  body,  his  exclamation  was  that  this  was  the 
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very  man  who  came  to  the  hotel  with  his  bride  at  mid- 
night last  night,  and  applied  for  the  bridal  chamber — 
all  save  the  clothing.    He  looked  again,  and  was  still  as 
certain  of  the  resemblance  as  before," 
"Well?" 

"Next,  on  questioning  him,  I  found  that  the  bride  and 
groom,  who  cam.e  here  last  night,  were  not,  or  did  not 
appear  to  be  half  so  much  frightened  at  discovering  the 
corpse  in  their  room  as  they  were  concerned  over  their 
own  immediate  safety." 

"What  of  that?" 

"Let  us  go  back  to  the  freight-car  affair  again  for  a 
moment.  Do  you  remember  that  I  was  all  the  time  of 
the  opinion  in  that  case,  that  those  murders  with  the 
bodies  arranged  as  they  were,  were  intended  as  one  of 
Doctor  Quartz's  object  lessons  to  somebody  he  had  threat- 
ened, and  therefore  doomed?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Well,  here  we  see  the  object  lesson  carried  out  to 
the  end." 

"Have  we  got  to  remain  on  our  knees  beside  this 
corpse  in  order  to  discuss  this?"  asked  the  chief. 
"For  a  moment  longer,  yes." 
"Well,  go  ahead.    I'll  be  as  patient  as  I  can." 
"Don't  I  interest  you,  chief?" 
"Mightilv ;  and  so  do  my  old  knees ;  but  go  on." 
"Look,  then." 

Nick  drew  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and, 
with  the  point  of  the  blade,  cut  a  small  half  circle,  of  the 
size  of  a  silver  three-cent  piece,  seemingly  through  the 
skin  of  the  corpse  just  where  the  mustache  appeared  to 
grow  from  it. 

"What  in  blazes  are  you  going  to  do  now?'  demanded 
the  chief. 

"Wait,  and  you  will  see,"  replied  Nick, 

Next  he  inserted  the  blade  slowly  under  the  supposed 
skin  where  he  had  made  the  incision,  and  then,  with 
a  quick  wrench,  jerked  it  free,  bringing  with  it  a  section 
of  the  enamel,  with  the  hairs  of  the  mustache  adhering 
to  it. 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  the  chief. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Nick.  "I  have  not  in- 
jured the  face  of  the  corpse  in  the  least,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  I  have  not  touched  it." 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  you  call  it." 

"Look,  and  you  will  see.  Here !  Take  this  glass,  and  . 
you  will  see  better." 

The  chief  accepted  the  glass  and  bent  down'  low  over 
the  corpse.  For  a  moment  he  was  motionless,  and  then 
he  leaped  to  his  feet,  dropping  the  glass  to  the  floor. 

"Nick,  you're  a  wonder!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  replied  Nick,  carefully  replacing  the 
bit  he  had  torn  away  from  the  face,  and  pressing  it  down 
into  position  again.  "I  discovered  all  the  explanation  of 
this  in  the  next  room — in  the  room  of  Doctor  Crystal, 
who  is  Doctor  Quartz's  favorite  and  most  promising 
pupil. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "after  this  body  was  em- 
balmed, and  it  had  gone  through  all  the  stages  neces- 
sary to  embalm  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  who 
worked  over  it,  their  next. desire  wa,s  to  make  it  resemble, 
as  perfectly  as  possible,  another  individual.  And  right 
here  is  where  the  consummate  art  of  those  fiends  makes 
itself  most  apparent. 

"Have  you  never  heard,  chief,  that  in  Paris  there  are 
people  who  call  themselves  artists,  to  whom  a  woman 


can  apply  and  have  her  face  so  transformed  and  made 
over  with  enamel  and  pigments  that  she  is  changed  from 
a  homely  woman  into  a  beautiful  one?  So  long  as  that 
woman  does  not  laugh  or  weep,  so  long  as  she  refrains 
from  applying  moisture  to  her  face,  she  retains  this 
enamel  coating  which  renders  her  beautiful ;  but  when 
water  comes  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  spoiled,  and  she  is 
forced  to  have  the  operation  repeated. 

"Now,  this  is  a  case  where  that  same  art  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  safety,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  object  of  it  was  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  smiling  or  weeping. 

"This  man  here — the  face  of  this  corpse  was  simply 
made  over  by  Doctors  Quartz  and  Crystal,  to  be  so  per- 
fect a  copy  *of  the  face  of  the  man  who  applied  here  as 
a  groom  last  night,  that, his  best  friends  would  not  know 
the  difference." 

"But  the  undertakers  would  have  discovered  the  fraud 
the  moment  they  began  to  prepare  the  body  for  burial," 
said  the  chief. 

"Certainly.  And,  of  course,  the  doctor  was  aware  of 
that  fact;  hence  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  it  was 
neither  the  public  nor  the  friends  of  the  man  he  imitated 
whom  the  wily  doctor  wished  to  deceive,  but  that  it  was 
the  man  him.self  whom  he  wished  to  affect." 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  this  corpse  was  prepared 
for  the  man  whom  it  imitates,  and  was  intended  as  a 
frightful  warning  to  him?" 

"Yes;  that  is  about  what  I  mean.  The  fact  is,  I  can 
see  in  this  affair  one  of  Doctor  Quartz's  unheard-of  ex- 
periments— and  he  is  always  experimenting  in  fields  which 
no  other  man  of  science  in  the  world  would  think  of 
investigating." 

"Well,  what  sort  of  an  experiment  do  you  see?" 

"Let  us  suppose  that  he  believes  he  can  drive  a  strong 
man  insane  through  sheer  terror.  I  should  say  that  he 
could  not  accomplish  such  a  feat  with  me ;  you  would 
say  the  same  of  yourself.  Every  strong  man  in  the 
world  would  say  the  same  thing  of  himself,  and  the  doctor 
merely  wishes  to  prove  that  the  position  is  false,  and  that 
it  can  be  done.  Of  course,  this  is  only  conjecture — but, 
all  the  same,  it  is  like  Doctor  Quartz." 

"Nice,  comfortable  sort  of  a  citizen  to  have  fooling 
around  a  fellow,  isn't  he?" 

"Rather.  Now,  if  you  will  take  this  glass  again  and 
examine  the  bullet  hole  in  the  forehead  of  the  maid,  and 
also  of  the  mistress,  in  the  other  room,  you  will  see  tlv^t 
the  appearance  of  freshness  of  the  wound  is  given  to  it 
by  a  brush.  In  the  case  of  this  man,  the  hole  is  in  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  art  was  not  necessary. 

"You  see.  Quartz  evidently  intended  the  corpse  of  this 
man  to  be  placed  in  the  other  room  with  his  supposed 
bride,  so  that  the  man  who  came  here  as  a  groom  last 
night  to  take  these  rooms  would  see  it;  but  for  some 
reason  his  plans  miscarried.  When  Doctor  Crystal  was 
arranging  the  scene  yesterday  afternoon  or  last  evening, 
something  interrupted  him  so  that  he  did  not  have  time 
to  finish  his  arrangements  as  he  intended  them,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  drop  the  body  where  we  found  it." 

"But  how  in  the  world  did  he  get  the  bodies  into  these 
rooms  at  all,  Carter?" 

For  reply,  Nick  stepped  to  the  end  of  the  room  and 
pulled  aside  a  massive  rosewood  wardrobe,  thus  disclosing 
the  fact  that  its  bulk  concealed  a  door  which  communi- 
cated with  the  adjoining  suite  of  rooms.  " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
A  woman's  work. 

"Ah !  Through  that  door !"  exclaimed  the  chief. 

"Precisely.  Through  that  door.  You  will  notice,  if 
you  will  step  into  the  bathroom,  that  it  is  not  quite  as 
long  as  this  room  is  wide,  and  that  the  difference  in  width 
is  rather  more  than  the  width  of  this  wardrobe." 

"Yes." 

"The  same  condition  exists  in  the  rooms  of  Doctor 
Crystal,  which  are  next  to  these.    His  bathroom  is  just 
beyond  this  one,  and  in  his  rooms  there  is  another  ward- 
[■  robe,  something  like  this  one,  in  the  same  relative  po- 
'isition." 
"I  see." 

"When  the  bathrooms  were  built,  after  many  dwell- 
I  ing  houses  were  changed  over  into  this  hotel,  that  passage 
was  left  there  so  that  when  necessary  these  two  suites 
could  be  thrown  into  one,  but  in  order  to  hide  that  fact 
from  a  guest  who  merely  wished  to  occupy  one  of  them, 
those  two  large  wardrobes  were  put  in  their  places  and 
covered  the  two  doors. 

"While  poking  around  Crystal's  rooms,  I  moved  that 
wardrobe,  and  so  found  the  doors  and  the  passageway 
between  them;  so  don't  you  see  how  simple  the  whole 
thing  is  ?" 

"Yes;  only  that  I  don't  quite  see  the  difference  be- 
tween introducing  the  bodies  into  Crystal's  rooms  •  a^d 
these." 

"Why,  my  dear  chief,  they  could  walk  into  Crystal's 
rooms  alive,  induced  there  by  some  decoy  of  which  we 
are  ignorant^  and  which  is  at  present  unimportant  to  us. 
Many  patients  go  to  and  from  his  rooms,  and  it  would 
never  be  noticed  if  one  or  two  or  three  of  them  did  not 
go  out  again  after  they  had  once  entered  it." 

"And  they  were  murdered  there,  eh?" 

"They  were  killed  in  that  room.  They  were  embalmed 
in  that  room.  They  were  arranged  in  the  costumes  they 
now  wear,  in  that  room.  The  face  of  this  man  was 
enameled  in  that  room.  I  have  positive  proofs  of  every 
one  of  those  statements  in  my  possession  already,  for 
my  two  assistants  who  followed  me  to  this  hotel  when 
I  was  summoned  here  are  at  this  moment  seated  in  Doc- 
tor Crystal's  apartments,  in  full  possession,  and  pre- 
pared to  place  him  under  arrest  the  moment  he  enters 
it,  if  any  chance  should  take  him  there  before  I  am  ready 
for  him  to  go  there." 

"Nick,  you  make  the  entire  police  force  look  like  thirty 
:ents.'' 

I  "No,  I  do  not.  I  have  not  done  one  whit  better  than 
/ou  could  have  done  yourself  if  you  had  had  the  benefit 
)f  the  previous  experience  with  Doctor  Ouartz,  the  first, 
jhat  I  have  had." 

I  "But  what  made  you  suspect  Crystal  in  the  first  place  ?" 

"Ah !  There  I  cannot  answer  you,  unless  you  can  in- 
form me  why  you  say  it  is  going  to  rain  when  your  pet 
|:orn  stings.  Perhaps  it  was  because  his  name  is  Crystal, 
/ou  did  not  know  that  Quartz  lived  in  this  hotel  for  a 
veek,  and  that  he  and  Crystal  were  known  to  each  other 
^)r  you  would  have  suspected  the  same  as  I  did." 
^  "Then  you  have  discovered  the  murderer  and  prac- 
ically  have  him  under  arrest  without  going  out  of  the 
lotel,  and  within  seven  hours  from  the  time  it  was  com- 
Initted." 

"Not  so  fast,  chief.  We  have  not  found  the  real  mur- 
ierer,  by  a  long  shot,  for  he  has  just  escaped  from  police 


headquarters,  and  is  now  at  large;  but  we  have  found 
the  chief  accessory  before  and  after  the  fact,  and  one 
who  is  quite  as  guilty  as  the  principal.  It  is  up  to  us  now 
to  get  Quartz." 

"By  thunder,  that  is  so!" 

"And  I  mean  to  make  Crystal  lead  us  to  him,  if  that  is 
possible.^  Don't  ask  me  how  just  yet,  for  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  think  it  can  be  done.  And  in  that  direction  I  want 
one  favor,  chief." 

'I What  is  it?" 

"When  we  return  to  the  office,!  don't  want  you  to 
show  by  word  or  deed  that  you  hold  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  Crystal.  I  want  to  keep  him  in  the  mood  he 
is  in  now,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  He  is  com- 
placently sneering  at  us,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  I 
can  keep  him  from  going  to  his  rooms  for  the  present 
without  his  suspecting  my  intention." 

"It  is  a  pity,  Nick,  that  we  don't  know  where  to  place 
our  hands  on  the  man  and  woman  who  came  here  to- 
gether last  night  to  engage  these  rooms." 

"I  don't  think  we  will  have  any  difficulty  in  locating 
them,  chief." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  not." 

"Listen:  When  you  sent  for  me  at  three  o'clock  this 
morning,  I  told  my  two  assistants.  Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi, 
to  follow  me  here,  and  to  wait  around  the  corridor  until 
I  wanted  them.  I  had  also  received  a  telegram  from 
Chick,  my  chief  assistant,  that  he  was  due  here  at  mid- 
night. He  had  not  arrived  at  three,  so  I  told  the  boys 
to  leave  a  note  for  him  to  come  here,  also,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived.  It  seems  that  his  train  was  late,  and  that 
he  did  not  arrive  in  the  city  until  about  four,  but  as 
soon  as  he  went  to  my  lodgings  and  found  the  note  that 
was  left  for  him,  he  came  on  here  without  delay." 

"And  is  now  here  in  the  hotel,  eh?" 

"Not  on  your  life !  He  has  gone  to  find  that  hand- 
some couple  who  were  married  last  night,  and  who  ap- 
plied here  for  the  bridal  chamber — he  has  gone  to  find 
the  man  whom  this  corpse  was  made  to  resemble.  I 
told  Harris,  the  clerk,  to  send  after  the  boy  who  carried 
the  satchels  for  those  people,  and  Chick  appeared  on  the 
scene  just  in  time  to  be  the  messenger." 

The  chief  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  satisfaction. 

"You  seem  to  have  covered  about  every  point  there  is," 
he  said  gleefully. 

"Well,  there  are  other  things  which  I  am  anxious  to 
take  up,  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  defer  the  arrest  of 
Crystal  as  long  as  possible." 
"  "What,  for  instance?" 

"I  want  to  know  about  that  riot ;  - 1  want  to  know 
about  the  coincidence  of  the  riot  and  the  discovery  of 
the  murders  here !  I  want  to  know  how  it  all  happened 
so  splendidly  as  to  act  for  the  escape  of  Doctor  Ouartz 
from  prison,  when  I  am  sure  that  he  had  no  idea,  when 
he  arranged  these  things,  that  he  would  be  in  prison  at 
the  time.  And  that  leads  me  to  the  other  point  for  wish- 
ing this  talk  alone  with  you." 

"What  is  that?" 

"You  have  not  told  me  how  Quartz  escaped.  All  the 
information  I  have  on  that  point  is  the  whispered  state- 
ment from  you  that  he  had  escaped.    How  was  it  done?" 

"By  Jove,  Nick,  you  know  about  as  much  about  it  as 
I  do." 

"Tell  me  all  you  do  know." 

"Well,  it's  this  way."  The  chief  referred  to  a  mem'- 
orandum  in  his  pocket,  and  continued: 
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"This  is  taken  from  the  blotter  at  my  office.  ,  I  left 
there  at  twelve  o'clock,  midnight.  At  twelve-seven  the 
captain  of  this  precinct  telephoned  in  that  a  murder  had 
been  discovered  at  this  hotel,  and  that  he  would  tele- 
phone more  fully  later  on.  At  twelve-ten  a  second  tele- 
phone came  in  'purporting  to  be  from  the  night  clerk 
here  announcing  that  three  murders  had  happened  here, 
and  asking  for  men  to  be  sent  from  the  central  office. 
Four  men  were  sent  at  once— that  is,  they  left  for  here 
at  twelve-seventeen.  At  twelve-twenty-three  the  riot 
was  reported,  and  at  twelve-thirty-three  the  reserves  were 
sent  out  from  all  over  the  city,  including  what  could  be 
spared  from  headquarters.  At  twelve-thirty-five  all  the 
detective  force  that  could  be  spared  from  headquarters 
were  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  riot,  and  the  captain  whom 
I  had  left  in  charge  there  considered  it  his  duty— very 
properly — to  go  in  person,  so  he  left  the  office  in  charge 
of  Sergeant  Green,  and  went  himself  to  the  riot ;  but  he 
telephoned  first  to  my  house  about  it  all.  I  arrived  there 
soon  afterward,  and' came  directly  downtown  again,  but 
I  went  first  to  the  scene  of  the  riot,  and  then  came  here. 
I  have  not  been  to  my  office  yet." 

■  "Go  ahead,  chief.  All  this  is  extremely  interesting 
to  me." 

"Green  went  on  duty  at  twelve-fifty.  He  had  come 
on  general  duty  at  midnight,  after  having  been  off  eighteen 
hours,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Quartz  affairs,  and 
there  was  so  much  going  on  that  he  did  not  have  time 
to  read  the  blotter  for  the  day,  or,  if  he  did,  forgot  it. 
At  all  events,  he  did  not  know  that  Quartz  and  Zanoni 
were  prisoners." 

"Well?" 

"Here  is  where  I  run  into  a  snag,  Carter.  At  three- 
forty  this  morning  you  requested  me  to  inquire  after 
the  health  of  Doctor  Quartz,  and  that  is  the  first  that  I,  or 
anybody,  knew  of  hirescape.  He  got  away,  and  Zanoni 
with  him — or,  rather,  as  it  appears,  Zanoni  got  away  and 
Quartz  with  her,  some  time  between  twelve-fifty  and 
three-forty." 

"But  how  did  they  get  away?" 

"All  I  can  tell  you  about  that  is  this:'  Headquarters 
was  almost  bare  'of  officers  after  twelve-fifty,  as  you 
know.  The  matron  who  was  in  charge  of  Zanoni  was 
found,  when  I  teleplioned  at  your  request — she  was 
found  on  the  sofa  in  Zanoni's  cell  room,  drugged  and 
unconscious,  her  face  covered  with  a  fine,  white  powder. 
The  door  of  the  cell  was  open,  and  Zanoni  was  gone.  In 
the,  main  corridor  of  the  prison  part  of  headquarters,  big 
Tom  Mulligan,  the  biggest  man  on  the  force,  hnt  also 
quite  an  old  man,  was  found  in  the  same  condition.  He 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  prison  and  was  the  only 
man  in  that  part  of  the  building  except  the  prisoners— 
and  there  were  only  three  in  the  place  besides  the  two  we 
are  talking  about." 

"Mulligan  had  been  served  the  same  trick  as  the 
matron,  eh?" 

"Yes." 

"And  where  was  the  man  you  had  left  as  a  special 
watch  over  Quartz?"- 

"He  was  an  uncommonly  good  man  in  an  emergency, 
and  he  had  been  called  off  for  the  riots,  and  another 
man  put  in  his  place.  The  other  man  had  not  received 
my  direct  orders ;  he  had  also  come  on  duty  at  midnight, 
and  knew  little  or  nothing  about  Quartz;  and  Zanoni 
evidently  found  no  difficulty  in  approaching  him  and 
serving  him  in  the  same  way  she  served  Mulligan."  • 


"So  he  had  some  of  the  white  powder  on  his  face,  too. 
did  he?" 
"Yes." 

"And  she,  of  course,  had  the  keys  from  Mulligan,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  doctor's  cell?" 

"Not  the  slightest.  She  simply  opened  the  door  of  his 
cell,  and  they  walked  out  of  headquarters  together,  with 
nobody  to  hinder  them.  There  was  nobody  in  their  way 
at  all,  save  Green  and  the  night  clerk  in  the  office,  and 
two  policemen,  who  were  probably  inside  the  private 
office,  also,  hungry  for  news  from  the  riot,  and  two  de- 
tective sergeants  in  the  detective  bureau,  which  is  on  an- 
other corridor." 

"So  Quartz  and  Zanoni  walked  out  together,  unseen?" 

"That  is  precisely  what  they  did." 

"And  the  explanation  of  it  is  that  Zanoni  had  the 
white  powder  concealed  somewhere  about  her  vvhere  it 
was  not  found  when  she  was  searched ;  that  she  called  the 
matron  into  her  cell  upon  some  pretext,  and  threw  the 
powder — which  was  probably  one  of  Quartz's  wonderful 
drug  compounds — into  her  'face.  It  overcame  her,  and 
the  rest  was  easy." 

"Yes;  especially  as  she  took  the  precaution  to  change 
clothes  with  the 'matron  before  she  left  the  cell.  By 
Jove !  Nick,  I  thought  that  woman  was  crazy,  but  now- 
well,  now  I  think  she  is  a  witch." 

"At  least,"  said  Nick,  "we  might  call  this  escape  one 
of  tUoctor  Uuartz's  quick  movent  eh?" 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  BETTER  HAUL  THAN  COLD. 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you,  chief,  that  I  perhaps  had  a 
double  purpose  in  placing,  my  two  assistants  inside  the 
rooms  of  Doctor  Crystal  to  be  on  Ihe  watch  there,  and  to 
wait  till  further  orders?" 

"I  never  attempt  to  explain  your  reason  for  things, 
Carter.    You  tell." 

"You  have  already  had  some  experience  with  the  dar- 
ing insolence  of  Quartz,  eh  ?" 

"I  should  say  I  had." 

"Well,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  just 
like  him — just  the  thing  he  would  elect  to  do,  to  come 
here  to  this  hotel ^s  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  and  had 
adopted  some  suitable  disguise,  in  order  to  look  on  and 
see  what  was  taking  place ;  as  well  as  also  to  be  on  hand 
to  render  assistance  to  Crystal,  if  he  should  need  it?"' 
■  "Do  you  think  he  would  dare  do  that,  Carter?"  _ 

"I  think  it  is  what  he  would  take  infinite  delight  in 
doing."  " 

"It  would  be  a  risky  play  for  him  to  make,  under  the 
circumstances." 

"He  delights  in  taking  risks;  and,  besides,  he  does  not 
know  all  the  circumstances.  Remember  his  conceit.  I 
have  told  you  about  that  often  enough.'  He  is  eaten  up 
with  it.  You  can't  kill  it  in  him.  He  can't  lose  it.  It, 
would  never  occur  to  him  that  we  would  get  within  fortj' 
miles  of  the  truth  of  the  affair  under  a  Aveek  at  least."  ■ 

The  chief  shook  his  head. 

"I  hardly  think  he  would  dare  to  come  to  this  hotel,' 
he  said. 

"I  do.   At  least,  that  is  what  I  figure  on. 
"Well,  what  else?" 

"If  he  should  come  here— if,  in_  fact,  he  is  somewhere 
about  the  hotel  at  this  minute—" 
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"Great  Jehoshaphat,  Nick !  You  don't  think  that,  do 
you?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  is  within  sound  of  a  rifle  shot 
at  this  minute.  It  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least. 
It  would  be  just  like  him." 

"Humph!"  said  the  chief. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  continued  Nick,  "if  he  is  some- 
where about  this  hotel  at  this  minute,  and  has  found'  it 
possible  to  get  inside  without  attracting  attention,  which 
he  could  do  with  little  or  no  trouble,  as  you  know,  on 
account  of  the  excitement,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if 
he  should  make  use  of  a  key  which  he  doubtless  possesses, 
and  enter  the  rooms  of  Doctor  Crystal.  I  only  hope  he 
will  do  so." 

"He'd  run  into  Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi,  wouldn't  he  ?" 

"Yes;  and  he  would  find  them  fully  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him,  too." 

"It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  take  a  look  in  there 
now,  Nick.  Did  you  leave  the  door  at  the  other  end  of 
the  little  corridor  unlocked?" 

"Yes ;  and  this  one,  too ;  and  I  pulled  the  wardrobe 
on  the  other  side  out  from  the  wall  just  far  enough  so 
that  I  could  enter  from  this  side,  if  I  wanted  to." 

"Then  let's  take  a  peek  in  there.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  inside  of  that  room  before  we  go  downstairs." 

"All  right.    Come  ahead." 

"I'm -  with  you." 

"Be  as  still  as  a  mouse,  chief.  We  will  see  what  the 
boys  are  doing.  I  think  I  can  get  inside  that  room  with- 
out their  hearing  me,  for  I  took  the  precaution  to  oil 
the  hinges  thoroughly  when  I  examined  the  doors." 

The  way  between  the  two  suites  of  rooms  has  already 
been  described.  It  was  through  a  passage  as  long  as  the 
width  of  two  bathrooms — that  is,  about  fourteen  feet  in 
length — with  a  heavy  door  at  either  end  of  it. 
V  Nick  opened  the  first  door  silently  and  passed  through 
it,  followed  by  the  chief. 

Neither  of  them  made  a  sound. 

When  the  second  door  was  reached,  Nick  turned  the 
knob  cautiously,  smiling  to  himself  when  it  gave  forth  no 
sound  whatever,  and  pushing  the  door  open  as  far  as  it 
would  go  on  accoimt  of  the  wardrobe  beyond  it,  passed 
through  it  sideways,  the  chief  following. 

Nick  paused  t6  listen  a  moment,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  heard ;  and  then,  after  a  second  of  hesitation,  he 
stepped  quickly  out  from  behind  the  wardrobe  into  the 
full  glare  of  a  lighted  room  which  he  had  ordered  his  as- 
sistants-to  keep  in  utter  darkness. 

And  the  instant  he  appeared  inside  the  room,  directly 
in  front  of  the  chief,  his  right  hand  shot  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  report,  and  then  he  leaped  forward  with 
all  his  might  upon  some  object  before  him. 

He  had  arrived  there  just  in  time  to  save  the  lives  of 
Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi. 

As  he  stepped  from  behind  the  wardrobe,  the  spectacle 
which  met  his  eyes  was  this : 

Patsy  was  stretched,  limp  and  unconscious,  seemingly 
dead,  in  fact,  upon  the  floor  against  the  farther  wall  of 
the  room.  Ten-Ichi  was  upon  his  back  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  vvhere  the  center  table  had  been  overturned,  and 
Doctor  Quartz  was  bending  over  him,  with  his  left  hand 
at  Ten-Ichi's  throat,  and  his  right  raised  high  in  the  air ; 
and  in  that  right  hand  there  gleamed  a  deadly  looking 
knife,  which  was  already  in  the  act  of  descending. 
•  Both  of  Ten-Ichi's  hands  were  at  the  doctor's  throat, 
and  the  doctor's  tongue  was  already  beginning  to  protrude 


from  his  open  mouth,  and  his  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  is  choking  slowly  but  surely,  thus  showing  evi- 
dence of  Ten-Ichi's  strength  and  fighting  qualities, .  and 
that  his  Japanese  training  had  taught  him  how  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  doctor's  fingers  upon  his  own  throat. 

Without  the  knife  in  the  doctor's  hand.  Ten-Ichi  must 
surely  have  come  off  a  victor  in  that  fight;  but  from 
the  overturned  table  it  had  fallen  to  the  floor  within 
reach  of  the  doctor's  hand,  and  he  had  seized  it. 

The  knife  was  oti  the  downward  course  when  Nick  Car- 
ter leaped  into  the  room,  and  it  was  only  by  one  of  those 
wonderful  snapshots  for  which  the  detective  was  and 
will  always  be  famous,  that  Ten-Ichi's  life  was  saved. 

The  descent  of  the  knife  was  not  stayed  by  the  shot, 
but  when  it  fell  against  the  bosom  of  the  young  assistant, 
the  murderous  blade  was  no  longer  there,  for  the  detec- 
tive's bullet  had  broken  it  short  off  at  the  hilt,  and  it 
was  only  a  blunt  cross  bar  which  struck  Ten-Ichi  on  the 
breast. 

And  Ten-Ichi  was  still  full  of  fight. 

When  the  report  of  Nick's  pistol  filled  the  room ;  when 
the  hilt  of  the  weapon  struck  him  on  the  breast;  when 
Nick  sprang  into  the  room  and  hurled  himself  upon  the 
doctor,  still  Ten-Ichi  did  not  relinquish  his  hold  upon 
the  physician's  throat. 
.  He  hung  on,  silent,  grim,  relentless,  determined, 

And  the  doctor,  with  his  eyes  and  tongue  protruding, 
and  with  the  breath  almost  gone  from  his  body,  was  still 
full  of  fight,  also;  still  as  strong  as  an  ox;  still  as  re- 
lentless as  fate. 

But  Nick  Carter  did  not  propose  to  mince  matters. 
Things  had  gone  too  far  for  that. 

He  raised  his  fist  and  struck  the  doctor  a  terrible  blow 
behind  the  ear;  and  Quartz  wilted  under  it  as  if  he  had 
been  hit  with  an  ax. 

Ten-Ichi  released  his  hold  then,  and  leaped  to  his  feet, 
little  the  worse  for  his  combat.  Nick,  well  satisfied  to 
leave  Quartz  in  the  hands  of  him  and  the  chief,  sprang 
to  the  side  of  Patsy. 

But  Patsy  was  already  coming  around. 

His  eyes  were  blinking,  and  he  was  beginning  to  won- 
der what  had  happened,  when  he  saw  his  master's  eyes 
looking  into  his  own. 

"He  hit  me  on  the  point  of  the  chin,  I  reckon,"  said 
Patsy  weakly.  "Guess  I've  been  taking  a  nap.  Gee 
whiz,  but  he's  a  terror!" 

Nick  smiled  at  Patsy's  quaintness. 

"Pull  yourself  together,  lad,"  he  said.  "There's  water 
in  the  bathroom." 

Then  he  returned  to  the  others. 

But  the  chief  had  already  taken  measures  to  secure 
Quartz,  and  was  fast  mummifying  him  with  picture  wires 
torn  from  the  walls.  That  is,  he  was  winding  them 
round  and  round  the  legs,  and  body,  and  arms  of  the 
doctor,  and  fast  rendering  him  in  such  a  condition  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  move  a  muscle  when  he  recov- 
ered consciousness. 

"Nick,''  he  said,  when  he  had  finished  the  job,  "if  you 
v/ere  to  point  out  a  pile  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  and  ask  me  which  I'd  take,  by  thunder,  I'd  take 
Quartz!" 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  replied  Nick.  "But  now,  if  you 
don't  mind,  vs^e'll  leave  the  good  doctor  here  in  charge  o±, 
my  lads.  They  will  keep  him  safe  enough  now;  and  we 
have  some  other  fish  to  fry  downstairs.    Our  friend 
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Crystal  may  be  getting  impatient,  and  Chick  should  show 
up  presently.  You  can  arrest  Crystal  as  soon  as  you 
like  now.    Come  along." 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MYSTERIES  SOLVED. 

The  detective,  followed  by  the  chief,  found  that  they 
were  still  awaited,  with  becoming  patience,  in  the  private 
office  of  the  hotel. 

It  had  been  arranged  between  them,  while  they,  were 
descending  the  stairs,  how  the  arrest  of  Doctor  Crystal 
would  be  accomplished,  and  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
room,  the  program  was  carried  out. 

Crystal  and  the  coroner  were  seated  side  by  side,  en- 
gaged in  a  friendly  discussion  of  some  abstruse  medical 
theory  when  they  entered,  and  Nick  passed  at  once 
around  the  room,  so  that  his  course  would  take  him 
directly  behind  the  two  men. 

The  chief,  in  the  meanwhile,  passed  in  front  of  them, 
and  at  the  instant  when  they  were  directly  opposite  each 
other — ^that  is,  when  Crystal  was  exactly  between  them — 
Nick  acted. 

He  merely  leaned  forward  and  seized  the  doctor  by  the 
arms,  thus  pinning  hiiVi  to  the  chair  in  which  he  was 
seated. 

At  the  same  moment  the  chief  advanced  a  step,  in 
order  to  be  in  readiness,  should  the  doctor  attempt  to 
make  a  fight  for  it. 

But  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  men  he  did  not. 

"You  are  my  prisoner,  Doctor  Crystal,"  said  the  chief, 
when  Nick  seized  the  man ;  and  the  doctor  merely  raised 
his  eyes  and  replied  : 

"Indeed?    You  surprise  me,  chief." 

If  he  was  in  the  least  surprised,  he  gave  no  evidence  of 
it.  His  face  remained  as  masked  and  as  glacial  as  ever, 
as  if  it  were  adorned  with  some  of  that  same  preparation 
of  enamel  which  Nick  had  described  so  graphically  in 
the  room  of  death. 

"I  arrest  you,"  said  the  chief  glibly,  "as  an  accessory 
before,  during,  and  after  the  fact  of  the  murders  of  the 
three  unidentified  corpses  now  in  this  hotel." 

And  then,  still  without  a  word  or  a  movement  of  ob- 
jection from  Crystal,  he  proceeded  to  double  handcuff 
him,  bringing  this  operation- to  an  end  by  making  use  of 
a  third  pair  of  irons,  one  of  which  he  fastened  to  the 
doctor's  wrist,  and  the  other  to  his  own. 

"We  won't  part  company,  doctor,  until  we  are  inside 
of  police  headquarters,"  he  said  grimly. 

Doctor  Crystal  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if 
the  whole  proceeding  were  an  insufferable  bore  which  had 
to  be  endured,  much  as  he  disliked  it — and  contented 
himself  with  absolute  silence  after  that. 

But  if  he  evinced  no  surprise  at  the  incident,  the  others 
in  the  room  were  not  as  self-contained. 

"Coroner,"  said  Nick,  speaking  then,  "if  you  will  per- 
mit me  toi  make  a  suggestion,  I  should  advise  that  you 
have  the  bodies  upstairs  taken  directly  to  the  morgue. 
An  undertaker  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  any  of  them, 
since  they  have  already  been  thoroughly  prepared  for 
burial.  It  is  another  case  of  embalming,  coroner,  like 
that  of  the  freight  car,  only  this  one  is  much  better  done 
than  the  other." 

"I  am  astonished!"  exclaimed  the  coroner;  and  Nick 
stP-iled. 

"I  think  all  of  the  medical  fraternity  will  be  equally 


so,  sir,"  he  said,  "so  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  lest  yon 
have  not  done  your  full  duty  and  seen  as  far  into  tiiis 
.case  as  any  other  professional  man  might  have  done.  The 
fact  is,  that  these  bodies  have  been  corpses  for  a  week  or 
more — I  have  no  idea  how  long.  All  three  of  them  were 
murdered  in  the  rooms  of  Doctor  Crystal.  They  were 
embalmed  at  once,  by  that  mysterious  process  which  is 
so  perfect,  and  which  is  known  only  to  Doctor  Quartz 
and  his  pupil,  Crystal." 

A  slight  shrug  of  Crystal's  shoulders  was  the  only  in- 
dication that  he  heard  a  word. 

"I  have  thoroughly  searched  Crystal's  rooms,"  con- 
tinued Nick,  "and  I  hnd  there  a  great  many  things  which 
will  interest  you,  as  a  man  of  medicine  and  science,  and 
if,  when  the  time  for  the  inquest  arrives,  you  will  select 
your  jury  from  your  own  profession,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  serve,  and  that  also  they  will 
learn  considerable  that  they  never  knew  before." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  coroner.  "And  nqw  about  that 
inquest?    Shall  we  hold  it  at  once ?" 

"I  think,"  replied  Nick,  "that  I  should  postpone  it  at 
least  a  week.  The  bodies  will  keep  in  their  present  con- 
dition a  thousand  years,  for  all  I  know — certainly  long 
enough  for  you  to  take  your  time  in  the  matter;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  chief,  here,  will  facilitate  all  your  pre- 
liminary inquiries,  by  giving  you  free  access  to  the 
rooms  of  Doctor  Crystal.  There  are  two  important  wit- 
nesses whom  I  wish  present  at  the  inquest,  and  my  as- 
sistant, Chickering,  will  have  produced  them  within  a 
week,  I  am  certain." 

Again  Crystal  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  made  no 
remark. 

*  >!=  S|<  5k  -  Jfc  ^ 

Five  days  elapsed  before  the  detective  succeeded  in 
locating  the  bride  and  bridegroohi  who  applied,  that  fatal 
night,  at  The  Great  Hotel,  for  the  bridal  chamber,  and 
they  still  had  the  bell  boy  of  the  hotel  with  them,  fearing, 
as  they  confessed,  that  if  he  returned  to  the  hotel  the 
demon  doctor  would  again  get  on  their  track,  and  would 
ultimately  carry  out  his  threats  against  them. 

And  then  came  the  inquest,  which  was  held,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Nick  Carter,  in  a  room  at  police  head- 
quarters itself. 

The  bridegroom  of  that  eventful  night  was  named  Al- 
bert Peyton,  and  his  testimony,  stripped  of  imnecessary 
phrase,  was  as  follows : 

"I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Doctor  Quartz  while 
traveling  in  Europe,  seven  years  ago.  I  was  charmed 
by  the  man,  and  thought,  as  I  still  believe,  that  he  was, 
and  is,  the  most  profoundly  learned  man  who  lives. 

"I  became  his  constant  companion  and  friend,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that  he  was  experiment- 
ing upon  me  in  his  inscrutable  way,  and,  until  that  mo- 
ment, without  my  knowledge. 

"My  first  impression  that  such  was  the  case  came  from 
a  sudden  fondness  which  I  developed  for  frequenting 
the  morgue  in  Paris.  I  found  that  almost  every  day,  in 
spite  of  my  determination  not  to  go  there,  my  footsteps 
would  inevitably  tend  toward  the  morgue,  and,  before  I 
w?s  avvi-are  of  it,  sometimes,  I  would  find  myself  looking, 
down  upon  the  mutilated  dead  faces  of  the  conglomerate 
mass  of  perished  humanity  which  is  gathered  to  that 
awful  place. 

"More  than  that,  I  seemed  to  enjoy  the  horrible  sights 
I  saw  there. 

"I  thought  I  was  becoming  insane,  and  strove  with  all 
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my  might  to. combat  the  force  which  drew  me  there,  never 
flreaming  that  Doctor  Quartz  was  the  cause,  until  one 
day  I  saw  his  smiHng  and  unctuous  face  peering  at  me 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
"I  knew  then. 

"I  returned  to  the  hotel  where  we  were  stopping,  and, 
having  fortified  myself  with  stimulant,  I  confronted  the 
doctor  in  his  room  and  charged  him  with  attempting  some 
of  his  hellish  practices  upon  me,  who  was  his  best  friend 
; — at  least,  so  he  said. 

"He^had  the  effrontery  to  admit  it,  giving  as  an  ex- 
cuse that  he  needed  an  assistant  who  would  prove  as 
unscrupulous  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  he  was,  and 
fiiat  he  had  selected  me  as  physically  and  mentally  fit 
for  the  office.  A  compliment,  I  suppose,  although  I  did 
not  accept  it  as  such, 

"I  am  physically  a  powerful  man.  I  attacked  the  doc- 
tor. We  fought  for  some  time,  and  what  might  have 
ibeen  the  final  outcome  of  that  combat  I  do  not  know,  for 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  Paris  police,  whom  the  hotel 
proprietor  had  called  in. 

I  "We  were  taken  to  the  city  prison  there,  and  placed 
|in  adjoining  cells.  Ultimately  we  were  both  released. 
But  while  we  occupied  adjoining  cells,  Doctor  Quartz 
had  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  of  tlie  revenge  he  proposed 
tQ  take  upon  me. 

"Doctor  Quartz  was  at  that  time — or,  at  least,  pretended 
to  be — hi  love  with  my  sister,  Edith.  You  will  remember 
that  she  was  found  unconscious  in  his  house  at  the  time 
of  his  first  arrest  in  this  city,  and  that  she  has  never  since 
recovered  l\er  right  mind.* 

"Of  course,  I  warned  Edith  against  him,  and,  of  course, 
|She  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  although 
if  think  she  w-as  still  fascinated  by  his  addresses,  and  has 
never  escaped  from  that  fascination.  However,  I  brought 
|her  back  to  America  with  me. 

"I  was  at  that  time  in  love  with  the  woman  who  is 
ifow  my  wife.  Aer  name  was  Minerva  Galena.  She  had 
two  sisters,  one  older  and  one  younger  than  herself.  The 
first  was  named  Zanoni,  and  you  all  know  who  she  is. 
The  other  was  named  Thora,  and  the  bodies  of  the  two 
women  found  in  The  Great  Hotel  are  those  of  Thora 
Galena  and  her  maid,  Constance.  The  identity  of  the 
fman  I  cannot  give  you,  but  I  believe  him  to  be  merely  a 
haphazard  victim  of  the  necessities  of  Doctor  Quartz  for 
carrying  out  his  threats  against  me. 

"And  now  as  to  those  threats,  which  will  explain  of 
themselves  many  of  the  mysteries  of  this  astounding  case. 
.  "Quartz  has  always  been  a  libertine.    He  boasted, 
id]firing  his  threats,  that  he  had  already  married  a  dozen 
women,  experimented  with  them,  and  finally  killed  them, 
only  to  se'lect  another  to  take  their  places.    I  told  this 
to  the  authorities  of  Paris,  but  they  laughed  at  me. 
i    "Quartz  had  seen  my  prospective  wife  many  times; 
also  her  sisters.    I  had  taken  him  to  call,  and  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor.    I  did  not  know  then  that  he  had  already 
gained  an  ascendency  over  Zanoni ;  but  I  know  now  that 
I  he  did  so  from  the  beginning.    And  I  think  he  has  had 
reason  to  regret  it  sometimes,  for  she  proved  too  apt  a 
pupil,  and  now  is  so  skilled  that  she  defies  him.    She  is 
really  the  only  person  on  earth  he  fears. 

"He  told  me,  while  we  were  in  prison  together,  that 
{he  would  hound  me  until  he  drove  me  utterly  mad.  I 
remember  his  words.    They  were: 
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"  T  Avill  drive  you  mad  with  terror,  and  afterward  I  ' 
will  perform  my  favorite  operation  of  vivisection  upon 
your  living  body,  for  I  can  keep  you  alive  and  conscious 
while  you  look  upon  your  own  body  hung  up  piece  by 
piece  upon  the  wall  before  your  eyes.  I,  will  change 
Zanoni  and  Thora  Galena  into  fiends  incarnate,  to  hound 
you  and  their  sister  into  madness.  Zanoni  is  already  in 
my  power,  and  is  a  splendid  pupil ;  I  think  I  will  spare 
her  till  the  last,  but  Thora  I  will  marry,  and  when  she 
has  served  my  purposes  for  scientific  researches,  I  will 
send  her  dead  body  to  her  sister,  Minerva.  I  will  prevent 
your  marriage  with  Minerva.  You  shall  never  wed  her, 
and  yet  I  will  keep  her  sufficiently  near  you,  and  suffi- 
ciently out  of  my  influence,  so  that  she  will  always  claim 
your  protection  and  your  love.  Through  her  I  will  drive 
you  mad,  and  I  can  best  do  that  by  keeping  you  both  un- 
touched, but  under  the  menace  of  a  constant  terrible 
danger.' 

"That  is,  in  part,  what  he  said,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  things  he  has  done  to  carry  out  his  awful 
threats. 

"The  Duclos  family,  murdered  in  total,  almost — I  am 
told  that  only  Nanine  is  now  alive,  and  that  she  as  well  as 
my  sister,  Edith,  has  completely  lost  her  mind — that 
family  were  kindred  to  the  Galena  family.  ^ 

"During  the  seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he 
uttered  those  threats,  Minerva  and  T  have  seven  times 
attempted  to  be  married,  and  we  only  succeeded  at  the 
seventh  trial,  which  was  the  evening  of  that  awful  night 
at  The  Great  Hotel ;  and  during  those  attempts,  we  have 
traveled  all  over  the  world,  Minerva  accompanied  by  her 
maiden  aunt  of  her  father's  name,  and  under  assumed 
names  and  many  disguises ;  I,  under  disguise,  always 
keeping  near  her ;  and  it  was  always  death  in  some  form 
which  stepped  between  us.  Twice  the  minister,  and 
once  a  justice  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony,  has 
been  stricken  down  dead  before  our  eyes  when  he  under- 
took the  ceremony,  killed  by  some  deft  poison  of  the 
doctor's.  Once  an  explosion  v^'recked  the  church  in  Flor- 
ence, where  we  were  to  be  married,  and  many  were  killed. 
Once,  the  sixth  time,  the  dead  body  of  Minerva's  aunt 
interposed,  found  by  her  when  she  was  arranging  her 
toilet  for  the  ceremony. 

"We  fled  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  to  this  city, 
when  we  decided  to  run  no  further,  convinced,  as  we  were, 
that  we  could  not  escape  him. 

"And  here,  gentlemen,  we  have  suft'ered  tortures. 

"That  awful  freight  car,  which  contained  almost  all 
the  living  relatives  of  my  wife,  was  sent  here  as  a  warning 
to  us,  and  to  carry  out  his  threat  against  me,  made  in 
the  prison  in  Paris. 

"Minerva  and  I  dreaded  to  see  each  other,  lest  the 
contact  should  be  the  death  of  some  innocent  man  or 
woman. 

"But  at  last  we  fixed  upon  a  day — secretly,  as  we  sup- 
posed— determined  to  brave  the  worst ;  and  that  was  the 
night  when,  after  the  ceremony,  convinced  that  we  had 
foiled  him  at  last  since  he  was  in  prison,  we  applied  at 
The  Great  Hotel. 

"You  know  what  sight  we  encountered  there,  and  how 
it  affected  us.  But  we  were  married  at  last,  and  we 
fled.  You  see  how  his  threatening  hand  could  reach 
out  to  us  even  while  he  was  in  prison. 

"Don't  ask  me  how  he  knew  we  were  to  be  married 
that  night,  or  how  he  discovered  that  we  intended  to 
apply  at  The  Great  Hotel  after  the  ceremony,  for  I  can- 
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not  tell  you.  T  only  know  that  neither  of  us  had  everi 
breathed  our  intentions  to  others  save  ourselves.  But! 
you  know  that  he  did  know  our  secret  thoughts,  for  you! 
know  of  the  reception  that  was  prepared  for  us  at  the! 
hotel.  Zanoni,  with  her  wizard  ways,  might  have  discov-| 
ered  some  means  of  ascertaining  about  it  all;  I  do  not! 
know."  I 

Police  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  riot  dis-i 
closed  the  following  facts:  I 

That  Doctor  Quartz,  through  his  following,  which  I 
was  something  stupendous,  had  fully  arranged  for  such  a| 
riot  to  occur  the  next  time  he  was  imprisoned,  and  thatl 
he  had  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  have  it  carried  out  J 
The  selection  of  Stone's  Museum  for  the  place,  was  I 
merely  one  of  the  doctor's  conceits,  inasmuch  as  attention! 
had  been  called  to  him  through  the  mysterious  freight  | 
car  which  was  still  on  exhibition  there.  How  well  thel 
scheme  worked,  we  already  know,  | 

And  now  a  word  more  as  to  several  of  the  characters  ! 
of  this  tragedy.  ,  | 

When  Doctor  Crystal  was  placed  on  the  stand  at  the  in-  j 
quest,  his  reply  to  every  question  asked  of  him  was  a  | 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  silence.  Nothing  could  draw  | 
a  word  from  him,  nor  change  the  expressionless  facef 
he  showed  there.  | 

And  Zanoni?   She  had  disappeared  utterly.  | 

Doctor  Quartz  himself?  | 

'"Mr.  Coroner,"  he  said  blandly,  on  that  occasion,  'T  | 
advise  you  not  to  ask  questions  of  me,  for  I  shall  not  I 
tell  you  the  truth  if  you  do."  f 

"Where  is  Zanoni  ?"  was  asked  of  him,  in  spite  of  | 
what  he  said;  and  he  replied:  | 

"In  heaven,  I  trust."  | 

THE  END.  I 

In  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly — No.  790,  to  be  pub- 1 
lished  on  February  17th — will  appear  an  account  of  Nick  ' 
Carter's  further  experience  with  Doctor  Quartz,  the  ; 
Second,  and  his  remarkable  pupil,  Zanoni.    The  story  is  I 
entitled  "Zanoni,  the  Witch ;  or,  Nick  Carter  Baffled  by ' 
Shadows,"  and  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  revelations 
of  criminal  ingenuity  that  ever  has  been  written.    The , 
first  two  chapters  deal  with  a  remarkable  phenomenon  s 
which  occurred  several  years  ago  in  the  West,  and  the': 
graphic  description  of  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  place  this 
narrative  in  a  class  by  itself.    But  even  more  absorbing 
is  the  relation  of  the  strange  incidents  for  which  this 
freak  of  nature  was  responsible,  and  the  part  played 
therein  by  the  world's  most  famous  criminal  investigator. 

THE  ART  OF  SAVING. 

"1  have  not  come  to  solicit  alms,  madam,"  he  said  to 
the  restaurant  proprietress;  "I  have  just  called  to  make 
a  small  purchase,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  to  you 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  and  what  a  cold,  hard  world 
it  is  in  which  we  live.  In  the  meantime,  would  you 
kindly  put  me  up  a  nice  beef  sandwich,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  mustard,  et  cetera,  for  which  I  will  tender  the 
equivalent  in  coin  of  the  realm  ?  ,  , 

"As  I  was  saying — thank  you,  madam,  that  will  do 
admirably — 'tis  a  cold,  cruel  world.  For  instance,  these 
few  bronze  coins,  with  which  I  am  about  to  pay  you  for 


my  sandwich,  represent  my  worldly  goods,  and  they  were 
given  with  a  niggardly  hand  this  morning  on  my  leaving 
the  smallpox  hospital. 

"What !  You  won't  accept  them  ?  Nor  take  the  food 
back  ?  I  may  take  them  and  go  ?  Thank  you,  madam ; 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning !" 


The  Stolen  Go  ddess. 

By  SCOTT  CAMPBELL. 

(A    Two-part    Story  —  Part  I.) 

CHAPTER  I 

A  STAGGERING  DISCOVERY. 

"It's  amazing — astounding !  Only  the  very  audacity  of 
the  crime  could  have  made  it  possible.  All  Paris  will  be 
shocked,  dazed  with  horror,  unless  the  truth  can  be  sup- 
pressed and  the  cherished  treasure  speedily  recovered. 
It  is  monstrous — appalling !  I,  even  I,  my  dear  Boyd,  am 
unnerved.   The  Venus  de  Milo  has  been  stolen !" 

Monsieur  Maurice  Plaquet  was  very  pale  and  excited. 
His  eyes  were  twin  mirrors  of  overwhelming  consterna- 
tion and  dismay.  His  desultory  phrases  were  uttered  in 
attenuated  whispers,  superlatively  cautious,  thrilling  in 
their  intensity,  and  evincing  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
upon  suppressed  frenzy. 

This  was  Felix  Boyd's  introduction  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cases  that  ever  came  under  his  notice. 
In  company  with  Jimmie  Coleman,  his  friend  of  the 
central  office,  Boyd  had  sauntered  into  the  Louvre  soon 
after  nine  o'clock  that  April  morning,  at  which  hour  the 
doors  of  this  famous  museum  of  art  are  opened  to  the 
public. 

As  frequently  may  be  observed  in  one  of  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  impressionable  mind,  Boyd's  remarks  to 
Coleman,  as  they  lingered  in  the.  Salle  des  Cariatides,  ap- 
peared to  lead  up  to  the  startling  disclosure  presently  made 
by  Monsieur  Plaquet,  the  young  French  detective  with 
whom  Boyd  recently  had  figured  in  a  case  of  some  im- 
portance. It  was  as  if  something  in  the  air,  some  subtle 
harbinger  of  what  was  coming,  had  turned  Boyd's 
thoughts  in  this  direction. 

"Along  parallel  lines,  Jimmie,  that's  aboiit  the  way  of 
it,"  he  was  saying.  "The  better  the  police  service,  the 
greater  the  cunning  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  criminals. 
The  one  acts  like  a  spur  upon  the  other,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  result  is  a  constant  neck-and-neck  race  between  them, 
Jimmie,  with' only  the  flip  of  a  coin  for  choice  of  the 
winner." 

"There's  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that,"  Coleman 
assented,  with  habitual  grimness.  "It's  a  dead  even 
gamble,  Felix,  for  a  fact." 

"Here  in  Paris,  Jimmie,  we  find  a  police  service  superior 
to  any  in  the  world,"  Boyd  thoughtfully  continued.  "Yet 
here,  too,  the  police  records  present  an  unparalleled  variety 
of  crimes,  some  of  which  were  absolutely  fantastic  in 
their  conception  and  execution.  They  stand  as  ugly  monU;^ 
ments  to  the  superior  ingenuity  and  rascally  cunning  of 
the  perpetrators." 

"That's  right,  too." 

"There  are  crimes  committed  in  Paris  that  would  not 
be  dreamed  of  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The-  pub- 
lic never  hears  of  half  of  them.   Even  the  restless  jour- 
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nals  of  the  boulevards  are  either  kept  in  ignorance  of 
tlie  facts,  or  peremptorily  silenced  by  the  poHce.  Volumes 
of  unwritten  history  along  these  lines  might  be  found  in 
the  secret  service  of  the — by  the  way,  Jimmie,  notice 
that  man  over  yonder,  the  fellow  in  an  astrakhan  coat. 
Curious-looking  chap,  isn't  he?  He  was  pointed  out  to 
nie  at  the  Luxembourg  yesterday." 

!  Coleman  stared  askance  at  him,  the  one  other  man 
among  the  few  early  visitors  then  in  that  gallery.  He 
'  was  wrapped  in  contemplation  of  a  colossal  piece  of  deco- 
rative statuary — and  wrapped  in  a  voluminous  astrak- 
han coat  reaching  nearly  to  his  ankles,  despite  that  the 
month  was  April.  He  was  a  gross,  red,  heavily  bearded 
I  man,  shockingly  corpulent,  yet  low  of  stature — a  sqviatty, 
repulsive  figure  that  had  absolutely  no  right  to  be  in  so 
unbecoming  a  coat. 

"Too  much  Johnson,"  Coleman  dryly  growled,  under 
his  breath.    "Who  the  devil  is  he?" 

Boyd  glanced  furtively  around  before  he  answered, 
much  as  if  he  expected  to  see  in  some  part  of  the  gal- 
lery, or  through' one  of  the  open  doors,  something  worthy 
of  his  interest.  That  he  failed  to  do  so  brought  an  odd, 
j  momentary  gleam  into  his  eyes,  an  expression  un'noticed 
by  his  companion. 

"Herr  Ludwig  is  his  name,  Jimmie,"  he  murmured 
1  indifferently.   "An  art  connoisseur,  I  was  told." 

"I  reckon  it's  the  dippyhouse  for  him  who  told  you." 
.'  "I'm  inclined  to  think  he-was  right,"  smiled  Boyd. 
"\\'ho'd  ever  guess  it?" 

"1  judge  that  he's  a  Hungarian.  I  saw  him  admiring  a 
painting  in  the  Luxembourg  yesterday  morning — ah,  he 
is  going." 

Herr  Ludwig  had  come  out  of  his  seeming  trance  and 
was  moving  on,  walking  with  a  lurch  and  roll  like  that 
of  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  pitching  deck.  Presently  he 
disappeared  around  a  turn  of  the  gallery. 

It  was  five  minutes  later,  when  rounding  the  same  turn, 
that  the  young  French  detective  was  seen  hurriedh*  ap- 
proaching, and  Coleman  quietly  exclaimed : 

"By  Jove !  the  face  of  Plaquet  indicates  that  one  of 
your  fantastic  crimes  has  been  discovered.  There  must 
be  something  doing,  Felix,  or  he'd  not  look  like  that." 

"What  has  occurred,  Maurice?"  inquired  Boyd,  as  the 
other  approached. 

.'  It  was  then  that  Monsieur  Plaquet  declared  himself  in 
confidential  whispers,  as  already  noted,  and  made  the 
astounding  disclosure  that  one  of  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  Louvre,  one  of  the  noblest  creations  handed  down 
by  ancient  Greek  art,  one  of  the  proud  possessions  of 
Paris,  and  a  model  worshiped  by  every  art  student  in  the 
'world — the  Venus  de  Milo  had  been  stolen ! 

"Stolen — the  Venus  de  Milo !"  gasped  Boyd,  staring  at 
ihim.  "You  don't  really  mean  that!" 
I  "Hush!"  Plaquet  silenced  him.  "Not  so  loud,  my 
idear  Boyd.  The  truth  must  be  suppressed.  The  public 
nust  not  know — not  yet !  The  treasure  must  be  recovered, 
or  Paris  will  go  mad.  Visitors  are  being  excluded  from 
the  salon  from  which  it  was  stolen — see  for  yourself. 
The  conservator  of  the  Louvre  is  there,  half  crazed. 
Monsieur  Thibeau,  the  prefect  of  police,  is  there.  He  is 
questioning  the  workmen.  Not  too  loud,  my  dear  Boyd, 
and  betray  no  excitement." 

Boyd  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated.  Several  groups 
of  visitors  were  reluctantly  retracing  their  steps  to  other 
parts  of  the  gallery,  after  having  been  refused  admission 


into  the  salon  of  the  \"enus  de  Milo.  Boyd  observed- 
that  Herr  Ludwig  was  among  them,  audibly  bemoaning 
the  restriction  imposed.  There  were  remarks  about  re- 
pairs being  made,  that  portions  of  the  floor  were  being 
renewed,  and  that  the  salon  must  be  temporarily  closed  to 
the  public. 

"The  device  of  Monsieur  Thibeau,"  whispered  Plaquet, 
in  an  explanatory  way.  "Some  reason  must  be  given. 
The  truth  must  not  leak  out  at  present,  not  before  we  have 
done  our  utmost  to  trace  and  recover  the  lost  treasure. 
This  priceless  Venus  " 

"Bosh!"  muttered  Coleman,  with  a  growl.  "I've  heard 
it  cost  only  a  petty  twelve  hundred  dollars.  We  have 
millionaires  at  home  who  pay  a  thousand  times  that 
for  " 

"Cost — pay  !"  Plaquet  desperately  whispered.  "Man 
alive,  are  you  mad?  Money  could  not  have  bought  the 
Venu^  de  Milo.  It  has  no  price.  It  is  the  pride  of  the 
French  people.  It  is  the  admiration  of  every  visitor  to 
Paris,  the  adored  of  every  art  student  in  Europe.  Do 
vou  hear  hiin,  my  dear  Boyd  ?  Mon  Dieu !  do  you  hear 
him?" 

The  suppressed  frenzy  of  Plaquet  over  the  central- 
oftice  man's  characteristic  view  of  the  matter  would  have 
appeared  ludicrous  under  less  serious  circumstances. 
Though  he  heard  what  was  said,  Boyd's  gaze  was  linger- 
ing absently  on  the  man  in  the  astrakhan  coat,  who  was 
departing,  as  if  averse  to  complying  with  the  restriction 
imposed,  though  other  visitors  were  yielding  graciously 
to  the  polite  requests  of  several  of  the  museum  attendants 
in  uniform. 

"I  think  you  spoke  of  workmen,"  Boyd  lightly  re- 
marked, reverting  to  Plaquet.  "If  the  closing  of  the 
salon  is  only  a  subterfuge  of  Monsieur  Thibeau,  to  what 
workmen  did  you  refer?"  ' 

"There  are  workmen  there,"  Plaquet  quietly  explained. 
"The  floor  has  been  undergoing  repairs  since  yesterday 
morning.  On  Mondays,  as  you  know,  the  Louvre  is  closed 
for  cleaning,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  repair  some 
of  the  inlaid  work  of  the  marble  floor  in  the  salon  of 
the  Venus  de  Milo." 

"Ah,  I  see,"  murmured  Boyd. 

"Four  of  the  workmen  now  are  there,  hurriedly  sum- 
moned by  the  prefect  of  police,  whom  the  Louvre  conserr- 
vator  has  begged  to  investigate  the  afifair  in  person.  The 
fifth,  Jules  Ferrol,  is  at  home,  in  a  fit." 

"In  a  fit?" 

"Yes." 

"One  of  the  workmen  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  Plaquet  impatiently  nodded. 
"He  was  seized  with  it  yesterday  while  at  work — a  hor- 
rible sight,  the  attendants  say.  He  was  twisted  out  of 
shape  and  frothed  at  the  mouth  like  a  mad  dog.  He  was 
taken  out  by  his  friends,  the  workmen,  and  conveyed 
home  in  a  wagon." 

"What  time  did  that  occur?" 

"Late  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  closing." 

"And  when  was  the  robbery  discovered?" 

"Not  until  this  morning." 

"Who  saw  Ferrol  in  a  fit?" 

"His  fellow  workmen,  also  two  of  the  attendants  in 
this  wing." 

"Did  the  attendants  see  him  carried  out?" 
"I  infer  so." 

"Did  anybody  else  see  him?" 

"The  gendarmes  at  the  outer  door  saw  him." 
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"Did  the  attendants  afterward  see  the  statue  now  said 
to  have  been  stolen  ?" 

Plaqtiet  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  think,  my  dear  Boyd,"  he  re- 
plied. "We  also  have  thought  of  that.  It  is,  however,  im- 
possible. Yet  Monsieur  Thibeau  now  is  interrogating 
the  workmen  and  the  attendants  who  " 

"Do  you  think  that  Monsieur  Thibeau  would  object  to 
my  presence?" 

"Quite  the  contrary,  I'm  sure,"  said  Plaquet.  "He 
thinks  very  highly  of  your  judgment,  and  knows  you  may 
be  trusted.  Besides,  my  dear  Boyd,  you  might  possibly 
see  some  way  by  which  you  can  serve  us." 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  Felix  Boyd  gleamed  a  little  brighter 
under  his  drooping  lids. 

"Yes,  possibly,"  he  drawled  a  bit  dryly ;  then  pointedly 
added :  "Suppose  that  I  do  see  some  way  by  which  I  can 
serve  you ?  Is  it  your  wish  that  I  should  do  so?" 

Plaquet  gasped  and  threw  up  his  hands.  "Can  you 
ask  such  a  question?" 

"Take. us  into  the  salon,"  directed  Boyd. 

Monsieur  Thibeau,  gray  and  dignified,  smiled  faintly 
when  the  three  men  entered,  and  signified  with  a  slight 
nod  that  he  approved  of  what  Plaquct  had  done.  He  did 
not,  however,  discontinue  his  rapid  fire  of  searching  ques- 
tions addressed  to  the  half  dozen  men  lined  up  before 
him. 

While  he  listened,  Boyd  glanced  gravely  about  the 
room.  In  the  middle  of  it  stood  a  vacant  pedestal,  that  on 
which  the  stolen  statue  had  been  posed,  a  mute  rebuke  of 
the  outrage  committed.  The  inlaid  marble  floor  showed 
signs  of  recent  repairs.  Several  large  pieces  of  light  duck, 
or  canvas,  were  spread  in  places,  on  which  stood  two 
wooden  pails  containing  cement  and  trowels,  while  some 
mason's  tools,  some  broken  bits  of  marble,  and  several 
pairs  of  overalls  were  lying  near  by. 

Two  of  the  men  undergoing  Monsieur  Thibeau's  fusil- 
lade of  questions  were  the  regular  attendants  in  that 
wing  of  the  Louvre.  The  other  four  were  men  who  had 
been  at  work  repairing  the  floor  during  the  previous  day, 
all  stalwart  fellows,  and,  as  far  as  one  could  judge,  intelli- 
gent and  honest. 

The  story  told  by  these  six  men,  for  the  truth  of  which 
all'  of  them  vouched,  was  not  particularly  remarkable. 
Coincidental  with  the  stealing  of  '  the  Venus  de  Milo, 
however,  it  became  extraordinary. 

It  appears  that  one  Jules  Ferrol,  a  fifth  workman  em- 
ployed there  the  previous  day,  had  fallen  in  a  violent  fit 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Both  attendants  testified  to  having 
seen  him  in  convulsions  on  the  floor,  and  to  the  fact  that 
he  presented  a  hideous  picture.  One  of  the .  workmen, 
Jean  Coudert,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Ferrol  and 
knew  him  to  be  subject  to  such  attacks,  at  once  had  de- 
clared that  he  must  be  taken  home  without  delay.  One 
attendant  was  immediately  sent  to  bring  a  conveyance 
to  the  nearest  exit  from  the  Louvre,  and  he  luckily  found 
a  covered  wagon  near  by  that  served  the  purpose. 

Meantime,  in  order  that  the  repulsive  condition  of 
Ferrol  should  not  be  seen  by  any  persons  encountered, 
one  of  the  pieces  of  duck,  then  lying  on  the  floor,  was 
thrown  over  him,  and  he  was  taken  up  by  his  fellow  work- 
men and  hurriedly  borne  to  the  waiting  wagon.  In  this 
he  was  quickly  placed  and  driven  away,  with  Coudert  and 
another  workman  also  going  to  take  care  of  him. 

The  attendant  who  had  assisted  in  removing  the  stricken 
man  testified  to  the  truth  of  all  this,  and  also  that  he  had 


hurriedly  stated  the  circumstances  to  the  gendarmes  at 
the  door  the  previous  day,  who  at  once  had  allowed  the 
workmen  to  take  out  their  burden,  despite  that  it  was 
entirely  covered,  they  having  no  reason  to  doubt  the  at- 
tendant's veracity,  nor  to  suspect  the  workmen  of  any 
felonious  design. 

The  same  attendant  also  testified  that  he  had  returned 
to  the  salon  a  little  later,  and  had  seen  the  Venus  in  its 
customary  place.  This  also  was  vouched  for  by  the  two 
workmen  who  had  remained  behind,  and  who  now  claimed 
to  have  returned  to  the  room  after  some  of  their  tools. 

These  somewhat  exciting  incidents  had  occurred  late 
Monday  afternoon,  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour 
for  closing  the  Louvre ;  and,  if  true,  despite  the  remark- 
able coincidence  that  was  obvious,  they  left  only  one  ra- 
tional inference — that  the  theft  of  the  Venus  de  Milo 
had  been  subsequently  committed,  during  Monday  night 
or  early  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Felix  Boyd  appeared  to  have  no  deep  interest  in 
those  portions  of  the  testimony  which  he  had  arrived  in 
time  to  hear.  He  hardly  glanced  at  the  attendants  or  the 
workmen ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  pre- 
fect sent  Plaquet  on  a  mission  to  the  house  of  Jules 
Ferrol,  Boyd  glanced  at  Coleman  and  indifferently  re- 
marked : 

"We'll  not  remain  longer,  Jimmie,  I  think.  You  may, 
Monsieur  Thibeau,  depend  upon  our  discretion." 

Then  he  bowed  gravely,  and  followed  Plaquet  from  the 
salon. 

CHAPTER  II. 

BEHIND  SEALED  LIPS. 

Though  Jimmie  Coleman  surmised  it,  Monsieur  Plaquet 
did  not — that  Felix  Boyd  had  a  design  in  so  abruptly  leav- 
ing the  scene  of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  prefect  of 
police.  It  became  apparent  to  the  other  when  they  left 
the  Louvre  and  emerged  into  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  however, 
for  Boyd  then  remarked,  with  brows  raised  inquiringly: 

"Possibly  you  will  not  object,  Plaquet,  to  my  going 
with  you  to  the  home  of  Jules  Ferrol." 

Plaquet  looked  sharply  at  him,  saying  quickly : 

"You  suspect  something?" 

"I  know  something." 

"So  soon,  eh!   You  know  what?" 

Boyd  smiled  in  his  unfathomable  fashion,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Not  yet,  my  dear  Plaquet,"  said  he.  "I  know  only 
that  the  Venus  de  Milo  has  been  stolen,  and  that  I  feel 
a  growing  interest  in  the  case.  If  you  object  to  my  going ^ 
with  you  " 

"Sacre!"  cried  Plaquet,  interrupting.  "There  is  no  if 
to  it.   Come  along." 

"At  this  particular  stage  of  the  game,  Jimmie,  two  may 
be  a  disadvantage,"  Boyd  lingered  to  remark,  with  a  signi- 
ficant stare  at  the  central-office  man.  'T'll  rejoin  you  at 
our  hotel  in  time  for  lunch." 

"It's  all  one  to  me,"  Coleman  indifferently  noddedJ 
"See  you  later,  Plaquet." 

"The  sooner  the  better.   Au  revoir,  Jimmie." 

"I  suppose,  Plaquet,  that  you  are  informed  of  all  that 
Monsieur  Thibeau  has  learned  of  the  case  up  to  this 
time,"  said  Boyd,  as  they  locked  arms  and  moved  on. 

"Yes,  yes,  perfectly." 

"His  questions  indicated  to  me  that  he  suspects  that  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  not  Ferrol,  was  taken  out  of  the  house  by 
the  several  workmen." 
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"Who  would  not  suspect  that,  indeed?  Yet  that  is  im- 
■  lossible." 

"Monsieur  Thibeau  is  a  clever  man?" 
j  "Very." 

!  "Why  has  he  not  asked  who  saw  Ferrol  leave  the 
[uouvre  after  the  time  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  fit? 
i'here  were  five  workmen,  then,  in  the  salon.  If  the  Venus 
/as  taken  out  under  cover  of  the  sheet  of  duck,  as  Mon- 
ieur  Thibeau  appears  inclined  to  suspect,  what  became 
f  the  fifth  workman — in  other  words,  Jules  Ferrol?" 

"Oh,  but  it  was  Ferrol,  not  the  Venus,"  cried  Plaquet 
onfidently.  "Your  reasoning,  my  dear  Boyd,  can  bring 
ou  only  to  my  own  conclusions." 

"You  are  so  sure,  eh?" 

"Ferrol  was  not  afterward  seen  to  leave  the  Louvre," 
aid  Plaquet.  "I  have  convincing  evidence  that  he  did 
Ot  leave  it,  except  as  alleged.  I  know  the  distance  to  his 
[ouse,  the  time  naturally  required  for  such  a  wagon  to 
raverse  it,  and  I  have  questioned  the  driver  and  the  neigh- 
ors  opposite  the  house  of  Ferrol,  who  saw  him  taken 
rom  the  wagon  and  carried  in.  The  distance  is  a  mile ; 
le  difference  in  time  between  his  leaving  the  Louvre  and 
is  arrival  home  was  exactly  eleven  minutes.  I  established 
le  time  by  the  testimony  of  the  gendarmes  at  the  Louvre, 
nd  that  of  several  neighbors  who  saw  Ferrol  arrive 
Jome.  Since  all  of  these  people  could  not  be  mistaken 
)nd  would  not  lie,  it  is  presumable  that  we  are  right." 
!  Boyd  heard  him  with  a  smile,  one  only  vaguely  indi- 
jating  that  he,  then,  was  aiming  only  to  evoke  a  §tate- 
iient  of  all  the  absolute  facts  thus  far  established,  that 
e  might  make  his  own  analysis  of  the  case  in  accord 
I'ith  them. 

I  "Quite  true,"  he  lightly  remarked.  "You  reason  that 
errol,  if  not  in  the  wagon,  could  not  possibly  have  made 

lis  way  from  the  Louvre  unseen  and  reached  home  in 

leven  minutes." 
"Certainly.    Besides,  the  neighbors  saw  Ferrol  taken 

Irom  the  wagon." 

\  "Has  the  driver  of  it  been  seen  and  question^  ?" 

"Yes." 
I  "What  does  he  say  ?" 

1  "He  tells  the  same  story.  Ferrol  was  in  a  fit.  De- 
mde  drove  straight  to  the  house  and  helped  carry 
|im  in." 

"Delande  is  the  driver's  name?" 
I  "Yes." 

I  "What  is  his  business?" 

"He  deals  in  rags  and  junk." 
j  "A  vocation  that  ordinarily  would  not  have  taken  him 
!ear  the  Louvre,"  observed  Boyd. 

'  "Yes,"  muttered  Plaquet,  nodding.  "We  have  thought 
if  that.  He  states  that  it  was  only  by  chance  that  he 
las  passing  the  Louvre  at  that  hour  with  his  covered 
/agon." 

"Has  he  been  arrested?" 
I  "No.  Yet,  sub  rosa,  he  is  under  constant  surveillance." 

"The  gendarmes  at  the  Louvre  door,"  said  Boyd — 
:did  they  detect  nothing  suspicious  about  the  burden 
rought  out  by  the  workmen  ?" 

"Suspicious — no !"  exclaimed  Plaquet.  "An  arrest 
.'ould  instantly  have  followed.  The  word  of  the  attend- 
!nts  was  enough.  The  workmen  passed  out  quickly 
^ith  their  burden.  One  gendarme  says  he  saw,  protruding 
eyond  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  the  stiff  crown  of  the  black 
at  worn  by  Ferrol.  Was  not  that  enough,  eh?  Must 
:  not  have  been  Ferrol,  eh?    Could  you  think  of  the 


Venus  de  Milo  with  a  stiff  black  hat  on  her  classical 
head?" 

Boyd  laughed  softly. 

"It  would  require  a  considerable  stretch  of  one's 
imagination,  Plaquet,  for  a  fact,"  he  rejoined.  "This 
Ferrol — he  is  still  in  the  fit,  I  think  you  said." 

"He  was  when  I  saw  him  two  hours  ago." 

"You  are  going  there  now  to  learn  his  condition?" 

"Yes."  . 

"You  are  known  to  be  of  the  police?" 
"Yes,  to  be  sure.    My  questions  enraged  his  haggard 
mother." 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Ferrol  resented  any  suspicions  cast  upon 
her  son,  eh?"  smiled  Boyd. 
"It  so  appeared." 

"Yet  you  did  not  tell  her  of  the  stolen  goddess,  I  infer." 

"No,  no,  nor  must  you,"  cautioned  Plaquet. 

"You  may  rely  upon  my  discretion,"  said  Boyd.  "About 
these  several  workmen,  Plaquet.  Are  they  known  to  be 
men  of  good  character?"/ 

"So  far  as  we  have  learned." 

"Will  they  be  arrested  ?" 

"Not  at  present,  I  think.  Their  silence,  however,  will 
be  insured." 

"I  judge  so,"  nodded  Boyd  carelessly.  "Assuming  them 
to  be  innocent.  Plaquet,  can  there  be  any  trap  in  that 
floor  now  imder  repairs,  by  which  the  Venus  could  have 
been  removed  during  the  night?" 

"No,  no,  impossible  !    Absurd !" 

"Has  any  search  been  made  for  other  evidence  pointing 
to  an  explanation  of  the  crime?" 

"Indeed,  ves!  A  score  of  our  detectives  are  seeking 
for  it." 

"The  evidence  must  be  found  elsewhere,  Plaquet,  if 
you  are  right  about  Ferrol,"  observed  Boyd.  "You  may 
say  that  I  am  a  physician  employed  to  look  into  his 
case,  if  any  explanation  of  my  presence  is  necessary.  I 
may,  in  fact,  wish  to  study  the  man  quite  closely." 

Plaquet  glanced  again  into  Boyd's  gray  eyes,  but  he 
could  find  in  them  no  sign  of  encouragement.  He  said 
more  gravely : 

"You'll  have  an  opportunity.  We  are  nearly  there.  It 
is  this  way." 

Their  rapid  walk  had  brought  them  to  one  of  the  lower 
precincts  of  the  city,  where  the  ancient  buildings  were 
running  to  the  bad,  where  crowded  tenements  abounded, 
and  narrow  courts  and  devious  alleys  formed  a  labyrinth 
wisely  avoided  by  night.  Here  the  population  was  of 
the  lower  classes,  with  a  percentage  of  the  disreputable. 

Plaquet  had  entered  one  of  these  courts,  a  narrow  way 
flanked  on  either  side  with  inferior  wooden  dwellings, 
through  the  miserable  vista  of  which  could  be  seen  in  the 
near  distance  a  bit  of  the  sunlit  Seine,  the  only  bright  spot 
in  a  gloomy  picture. 

Plaquet  halted  at  the  doorway  of  a  low  dwelling,  the 
walls  of  which  and  the  rise  of  the  steps  were  close  upon 
the  narrow  sidewalk.  A  faded  block  of  wooden  houses 
stood  opposite,  at  the  soiled  windows  of  which  the  faces 
of  women  and  children  could  be  seen,  reflecting  a  morbid 
curiosity  concerning  the  man  in  a  fit  living  opposite. 

"It  was  here  the  wagon  stopped,"  Plaquet  hurriedly 
muttered.  "This  is  Ferrol's  door.  I  have  questioned 
those  people  opposite,  who  saw  him  removed  from  the 
wagon  and  carried  in.   None  can  doubt  them." 

Boyd  was  bestowing  a  vacant  stare  at  the  wall  of  the; 
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house,  at  the  two  curtained  windows  of  a  room  on  the 
second  floor. 

"The  two  workmen  who  came  with  him  carried  him  in, 
I  infer,"  he  absently  repHed. 

"The  driver  and  one  of  the  workmen,"  corrected  Pla- 
quet,  whose  inquiries  had  been  exhaustive.  "The  other 
workmen  remained  in  the  wagon  to  help  lift  him  out. 
We'll  enter  without  ceremony." 

He  did  not  observe  the  curious  curl  of  Felix  Boyd's 
thin  lips  as  he  mounted  the  worn  wooden  steps.  He  led 
the  way  into  a  narrow  entry  and  up  a  flight  of  bare  stairs, 
then  into  a  rear  kitchen  adjoining  a  bedroom  in  front, 
with  an  open  door  between  them.  A  kettle  was  boil- 
ing on  the  stove,  emitting  an  unsavory  odor  of  cooking, 
and  the  scene  was  far  from  inviting. 

As  the  two  men  entered  from  the  hall,  a  slovenly  old 
woman  came  hurrying  from  the  front  room,  her  gray 
locks  hanging  in  disorder  over  her  seared  brow,  her 
toothless  jaw  nervously  twitching,  and  her  lips  constantly 
in  motion — that  unconscious  motion  of  the  lips  quite  fre- 
quently observed  in  aged  persons  having  something  on 
the  mind. 

In  this  woman's  bleared  blue  eyes,  moreover,  there  was 
a  look  of  apprehension  which  Boyd  was  quick  to  notice; 
and  here  his  keen  discernment  and  rare  detective  instinct, 
his  superiority  in  these  respects  over  his  companion,  came 
into  play.  He  had  seen  nothing  in  front" of  the  house  for 
the  woman  to  have  feared,  and  he  turned  indifferently 
and  laid  his  hand  on  a  table  near  the  back  window,  out 
of  which,  'at  the  same  time,  he  furtively  glanced. 

A  man  was  just  departing  through  a  back  alley — a 
tall,  gaunt,  scraggly  whiskered  fellow  of  forty — moving 
with  a  haste  quite  plainly  indicating  that  he  had  seen 
the  approach  of  Boyd  and  his  companion,  and  had  hurried 
out  through  a  rear  door,  finding  it  impossible  to  depart 
unseen  by  that  in  front.  Boyd  had  seen  this  man  once 
before,  yet  none  would  have  thought  that  he  saw  him  now 
or  had  any  interest  in  him. 

"How  now,  Madame  Ferrol?"  Plaquet^  meantime  was 
crying.  "How  is  your  son  progressing?  Does  he  speak, 
eh?   Has  he  moved  yet?   Any  signs,  eh?" 

The  aged  hag,  for  that  she  truly  appeared,  beat  her 
breast  and  glared  at  him  with  flaming  eyes,  croaking  in 
accents  of  mockery  that  would  have  been  grotesque  had 
it  been  less  pitiable. 

"Speak,  eh  ?  Moved,  eh  ?  Signs,  eh  ?"  she  cried,  punc- 
tuating each  taunting  query  with  a  fierce  forward  thrust 
of  her  unkempt  head.  "Do  you  come  here  again  to  tor- 
ment me,  you,  Plaquet?  Did  I  not  tell  you,  miserable, 
that  he  would  lie  three  days  as  you  saw  him?  Do  I 
not  " 

"There,  there,  Madame  Ferrol,  hold  your  tongue." 

"Do  I  not  know  when  he  will  be  well  again?  Have  I 
not  seen  him  so,  you,  Plaquet,  since  he  was  " 

"Peace,  woman,  or  the  devil  seize  you !"  interrupted 
Plaquet,  with  a  mingled  growl  and  laugh.  "Are  you  one 
huge  ingrate,  that  you  resent  a  kindness  I  would  do  you  ? 
I  have  brought  you  a  good  doctor  to  see  your  stricken 
son.  Here  you,  my  dear  Boyd,  and  have  a  look  at  Mon- 
sieur Ferrol.  As  I've  told  you,  my  dear  doctor,  he  is  in 
a  bad  way." 

The  change  in  Plaquet,  with  the  announcement  he  had 
made,  aptly  adopting  the  suggestion  Boyd  had  given 
him,  wrought  an  immediate  change  in  the  woman,  indi- 
cating that  within  the  heart,  seared  deep  by  time,  the  ma- 
ternal love  still  burned  warm  and  tender. 


She  turned  and  stared  at  Boyd  with  softer  eyes,  in 
which  hope  and  hopelesshess  battled  for  expression;  and 
even  while  she  gazed  he  saw  again  that  mute  moving  of 
her  aged  lips,  as  of  one  whose  mind  bears  a  burden  which 
that  of  the  heart  fails  to  entirely  obscure. 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  him,"  she  finally  croaked. 

"I  might  try,  at  least,  my  good  woman,"  Boyd  kindl)- 
rejoined.   "You  will  allow  me  to  see  him,  I'm  sure." 

"Other  doctors  have  seen  him." 

"Then  no  harm  can  come  of  my  doing  so,  Madame 
Ferrol,"  smiled  Boyd,  with  a  bow,  as  he  passed  her  and 
followed  Plaquet  into  the  front  room. 

The  shades  were  only  partly  drawn — as  Boyd  hac 
noticed  from  the  street.  Trust  him  to  have  noticed 
whether  one  at  either  window  might  have  seen  the  ap- 
proach of  Monsieur  Plaquet. 

On  a  narrow  bed  near  the  wall  was  stretched  the 
stricken  man,  a  sturdy  fellow  of  forty,  with  shaven  fact 
now  as  white  and  composed  as  if  in  death,  and  with  his 
open  eyes  fixed  with  a  sightless  stare  at  the  begrimed 
ceiling. 

Plaquet  dropped  into  a  chair  near  the  head  of  the  bed 
on  the  edge  of  which  Boyd  gently  seated  himself,  and 
passed  his  hand  around  Ferrol's  cold  wrist. 

"Catalepsy,  Plaquet,"  he  said  quietly.  "It  is  a  sorl 
of  apoplectic  seizure,  inducing  the  conditions  you  see  here 
Though  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  disease,  of  which  bul 
little  really  is  known  because  of  its  rareness,  I  think.  ] 
never  have  seen  so  pronounced  a  case.  Ordinarily  the 
attack  may  last  from  a  few-minutes  to  as  many  days,  and 
consciousness  usually  returns  as  abruptly  as  it  is  lost 
A  noteworthy  case,  indeed." 

Boycl  addressed  these  remarks  to  Plaquet,  speaking  ir 
ordinary  tones,  and  with  the  air  of  a  medical  expert,  al' 
the  while  retaining  the  wrist  of  Ferrol  in  his  hand.  Ye^ 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Felix  Boyd  were  turned  most  of  the 
time,  with  a  furtive  gaze  to  which  even  Plaquet  was 
obvious,  upon  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  followec 
them  into^he  room. 

With  a  hopeless  wringing  of  her  hands,  Madame 
Ferrol  was  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  kitchen  dooi 
and  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  picture  of  impoverished  old  ag< 
and  material  distress.  Plainly  enough  she  was  listeningj 
and  had  heard  all  that  Boyd  said ;  yet,  too,  her  wagging 
head  evinced  a  train  of  thought  of  her  own,  and  her  lips 
were  moving  mutely,  as  before. ' 

Presently  Felix  Boyd  broke  her  train  of  thought. 

"I  judge,  Madame  Ferrol,"  he  said,  "that  your  son  is 
subject  to  these  attacks  periodically."  ;| 

The  woman  halted  and  looked  at  him,  saying  simply :  f;, 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"Since  he  was  a  child?"  '  :| 
"Since  he  was  a  young  man,  monsieur."  :!| 
"Do  they  occur  frequently  ?"  '|; 
"Three  each  year,  monsieur."  " 
"Ah,  they  are  periodical,"  remarked  Boyd.    "I  judge 

that  they  occur  at  regular  intervals,  Madame  Ferrol?' 
"Alas,  yes !"  groaned  the  woman.    "Four  months  tc 

a  day,  monsieur.    He  can  tell,  poor  Jules,  the  very  daj 

they  should  come — and  do  come,  alas!" 

"The  attack  lasts  about  three  days,  Madame  Ferrol 

I  think  you  said." 

"Yes,  monsieur.    He  then  will  be  well  again.    I  said 

so  to  you — you,  Plaquet.    Why  do  you  come  here,  eh,?' 
She  wheeled  around  and  returned  to  the  kitchen.  Stil 

sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  Boyd  could  see  her  ovei 
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ihe  Stove,  now  at  the  table,  again  at  the  stove,  in  re- 
umption  of  her  domestic  work — and,  too,  he  could  see 
hat  her  mind  was  again  absorbed,  and  that  her  lips  were 
jiutely  moving. 

"What  do  you  think?"  inquired  Plaquet,  meantime. 

"About  what?"  said  Boyd,  with  curious  indifference. 
!  ■^This  man  ?" 
i  "What  should  I  think?" 

"Is  he  feigning?" 
j  "No,  impossible !    The  man  is  in  a  state  of  catalepsy, 
'he  woman  has  told  you  the  truth  about  his  disease." 

"You  think  so,  eh  ?" 

"I  do." 

"So  do  I.   Shall  we  go?" 
"Not  yet." 

Plaquet  wondered  and  waited,  then  questioned  again, 
[nd  their  quiet  intercourse  was  continued  for  ten  minutes, 
i  till  Boyd  did  not  stir  from  his  seat  on  the  bed,  and  Pla- 
net asked  again: 

"Shall  we  go  ?  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  murmured  Boyd.  "I  first  wish  to  see  if  I 
in  detect  any  symptom  of — ah,  is  some  one  coming?" 

A  vehicle  had  stopped  outside,  and  a  man's  heavy  tread 
resently  sounded  on  the  bare  stairs  of  the  adjoining  entry. 

Boyd  quietly  arose  and  glanced  from  the  window.  The 
iclosed  service  wagon  of  an  undertaker  stood  in  the 
{Durt.  On  the  side  of  the  wagon  was  a  metal  plate  bear- 
jig  the  name — Paul  Canole. 

Boyd  read  it,  resumed  his  seat,  and  took  the  stricken 
iian's  wrist  again.  At  the  same  moment  a  hearty  voice 
ninded  through  the  miserable  rooms. 

"Plow  now,  aunt  ?  I  have  heard  that  Jules  is  in  an- 
ther of  his  fits.  I  was  driving  by,  and  have  come  in 
|)  learn." 

1  "Alas,  yes !"  Madame  Ferrol  replied,  with  a  groan. 
[He  was  taken  yesterday.  No,  no,  don't  go  in  there, 
jbod  Paul.  A  doctor  is  there,  and  one  Plaquet,  of  the 
blice.    God  only  knows  for  what  \" 

j  Boyd  observed  that  Paul  Canole  drew  back,  and  de- 
ded  not  to  enter  the  front  room.  Like  his  cousin  on  the 
kl,  he  was  a  sturdy,  well-built  fellow,  and  he  re- 
gained for  several  minutes  talking  in  subdued  tones  to  the 
joman  in  the  kitchen.  As  well  as  one  could  then  have 
idged,  their  talk  was  entirely  about  the  sick  man,  and 
aul  Canole  finally  departed  and  drove  away. 

Plaquet  gazed  at  the  inscrutable  face  of  his  companion, 
ondering. 

"Are  you  ready?    Shall  we  go?"  he  repeated. 
"Not  yet — not  quite  yet." 

I  For  two  more  minutes  Felix  Boyd  sat  motionless  on 
jie  edge  of  the  bed,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  with 
is  hand  still  holding  "Ferrol's  white  wrist,  while  his 
i^es  were  turned  with  a  vacant  stare  toward  the  kitchen 
id  at  the  woman  again  at  work  about  the  stove. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  minutes  Boyd  decided  that  he 
id  discovered  a  curious  fact — that  the  woman's  train  of 
loughts  had  been  permanently  broken. 

Her  lips  had  ceased  moving. 

"We  will  go,  Plaquet,"  said  he,  rising  indififerently. 
This  man  is  like  one  dead.  There  is,  as  you  see,  noth- 
ig  to  be  learned  here." 

It  would  have  required  the  experience  of  Jimmie  Cole- 
lari  to  have  detected  the  subtle  significance  with  which 
lis  was  said. 

If  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  the  two  men  approached 


the  Flotel  de  Calais,  at  the  door  of  which  Felix  Boyd 
halted. 

"You  twice  have  asked  me  what  I  make  of  this  case, 
Plaquet,  and  I  have  not  yet  informed  you,"  he  observed, 
with  a  rather  quizzical  light  in  the  depths  of  his  keen 
gray  eyes. 

Plaquet  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  vented  an  odd  little 
laugh. 

"Hey."  he  lightly  exclaimed.  "Do  you  think  you  need 
to  tell  me  that,  my  dear  Boyd?" 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,"  smiled  Boyd.  "This 
curious  mystery  admits  of  only  two  solutions.  Either  the 
Venus  de  Milo  was  stolen  during  last  night,  presumably 
by  treacherous  attendants  who  devised  some  way  to  se- 
cretly remove  the  statue  from  the  Louvre;  or  " 

"Well?" 

"Or  it  was  removed  by  the  workmen  who  now  claim  to 
have  carried  out  Jules  Ferrol  in  a  fit." 
"Once  more — well?" 

Plaquet's  eyes  were  vainly  searching  the  depths  of 
those  that  were  looking  into  his. 

"You  do  not  know  which  is  the  correct  solution,  eh?" 
murmured  Boyd. 

"I  do  not,  indeed.   Do  you?" 

Boyd  laid  his  hand  on  his  companion's  arm,  and  his 
voice  took  on  a  low,  peculiar  ring  that  few  could  have 
resisted. 

"What  I  now  say  to  you,  Plaquet,  I  shall  say  in  strict 
confidence.  It  must  not  be  mentioned,  not  suggested  by 
hint  or  look,  before  to-morrow." 

"Trust  me,  Boyd,  it  shall  not." 

Boyd's  eyes  burned  brighter. 

"Then  meet  me  here  at  nine  this  evening,"  he  whis- 
pered sharply.  "It  will  be  well  if  you  come  in  disguise, 
Plaquet,  and  wise  if  you  have  a  gun  in  your  hip  pocket. 
I  then  will  take  you  where  you  may  learn  what  I  now 
know,  Plaquet,  and  where  you  may  lay  your  hands  on  the 
Venus  de  Milo !" 

Plaquet  impulsively  reached  out  to  insist  upon  more — 
but  Felix  Boyd,  with  a  refusal  in  his  eyes,  swung  sharply 
around  and  hurried  into  the  hotel. 

TO  BE  CONCLUDED. 
 ^  )  <»>-t~»,  . 

The  Gallows  Hound  of  Mount  Joy. 

By  REGINALD  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAN. 

I  have  always  thought  that  Frances  Baird's  wonderful 
success  as  a  detective  was  owing  more  to  one  quality 
of  character — determination  to  be  original — than  to  any 
of  her  several  acquirements.  Pretty,  medium-sized,  dark- 
eyed,  with  the  face  of  an  innocent  child  and  the  strength 
and  courage  of  a  panther,  she  had  within  a  year  learned 
all  the  tricks  of  her  trade.  Yet  she  hardly  ever  practiced 
any  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  always  Frances 
Baird;  and  it  is  to  her  scorn  of  all  professional  traditions 
that  I  credit  her  most  notable  triumphs. 

Frances  Baird  never  resorted  to  the  time-worn  device 
of  a  disguise ;  she  preferred  to  appear  in  her  own  stylish 
frocks — and  smart  they  were,  too.  She  rarely  "shad- 
owed" a  house;  she  simply  drove  to  the  address,  rang 
the  bell,  and  walked  in.  Only  two  or  three  times  have 
I  seen  her  "badger"  or  browbeat  a  suspect ;  she  would 
rather  reason  out  a  perfect  case,  and  then  sail  in  and 
frankly  accuse  him  of  his  crime — frequently  from  the  safe 
end  of  a  revolver.     But   in  her  methods  of  deduc- 
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tion,  above  all  else,  was  she  peculiar.  She  often  refused 
to  bother  about  the  motive  of  a  crime ;  and  her  special 
prejudice  was  against  what  she  called  "the  fallacy  of  the 
eye  witness."  It  was  this  prejudice  that  won  her  such 
success  in  the  affair  of  the  Millard  diamonds  in  1903 ; 
cleared  up  the  abduction  of  the  British  under  secretary 
for  the  colonies  in  the  year  following ;  and,  more  remark- 
able still,  brought  to  light — no  longer  ago  than  last  June 
— the  now  famous  case  of  the  Gallows  Hound  of  Mount 
Joy. 

I  remember  well  the  evening  when  it  all  began — and 
surely  it  began  quietly  and  conventionally  enough — from 
a  mere  chance  word  over  a  dinner  table,  uttered  by  a  re- 
porter restless  for  sensation. 

We  were  dining,  she  and  I,  in  the  roof  garden  of  the 
Bellevue- Stratford  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  a 
jolly  company  at  the  tables  near  us ;  the  quiet  lights  of 
the  spring-lazy  city  flickered  below,  and  an  orchestra 
close  by  played  a  simple  love  song.  It  would  be  hard  in- 
deed to  imagine  anything  more  peaceful.  Because  it  was 
peaceful,  I  sighed.  For  I  was  the  star  reporter  on  the 
stafif  of  the  Philadelphia  Globe-Express,  and  a  star  re- 
porter is  never  at  home  in  a  calm. 

"Trouble,  Sammy?"  she  asked. 

"The  trouble,"  said  I,  "is  that  there  is  no  trouble. 
Here  it  is  Friday,  and  not  an  exciting  bit  of  news  all 
week." 

She  smiled.  "You  newspaper  men  amuse  me.  ,  The 
trouble  isn't  that  there  isn't  any  trouble;  the  trouble  is 
that  you  won't  trouble  to  find  it." 

"Frances,  that's  nonsense— and  you  know  it.  Thomp- 
son has  racked  the  entire  State  for  a  really  good  feature, 
and  he  can't  find  a  thing." 

"It  would  serve  better  if  he'd  rack  his  own  brains, 
my  lad.  I  venture  to  say  there  isn't  a  dull  item  you  print 
that  has  not  got  behind  it  a  story  sensational  enough  to 
shake  this  very  skyscraper  on  which  we  are  sitting." 

Her  constant  gibes  at  my  business  always  annoyed  me. 
So  for  answer  I  tossed  her  my  battered  copy  of  that  morn- 
ing's Globe-Express. 

"There!"  said  I.  "In  that  barren  desert  of  type  find 
me  one  trace  of  anything  that  can  be  run  out  for  a 
thriller;  and,  if  the  sensation  doesn't  shake  this  place 
down,  I'll  buy  you  another  dinner  here  this  day  week." 

"Done !"  she  answered.  "I  never  read  the  newspapers 
— they  are  good  imaginative  writing,  but  what  I  need  are 
facts.    To  oblige  you,  however,  I'll  open  this  at  random." 

She  did.  She  opened  it  at  the  "State  page."  It  was 
the  page  devoted  to  dispatches  from  our  local  correspond- 
ents throughout  Pennsylvania — and  I,  watching,  saw  her 
eyes  run  down  one  column  and  halfway  up  another,  then 
pause,  flash,  and  

"Listen  to  this !"  she  commanded,  and  began  to  read : 

"  'Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  6 — Henry  Drumtiaugh,  one  of 
the  richest  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Joy, 
jthis  county,  was  killed  to-day  by  his  favorite  collie.  When 
Mr.  Brumbaugh  came  downstairs  at  an  early  hour  the 
dog  darted  into  the  hall  from  the  kitchen,  where  he  was 
kept,  and  so  tore  his  victim's  throat  that  the  farmer  died 
almost  instantly.  Horace  Bechtel,  Brumbaugh's  nephew 
and  heir,  pursued  and  shot  the  animal.  The  horror  of 
the  affair  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  witnessed 
by  the  victim's  aged  mother,  who  had  followed  him  down- 
stairs. The  dog  had  always  been  gentle,  and  had  shown 
no  signs  of  illness.'  " 


"Unusual  and  harrowing,"  I  commented,  when  Frances 
had  finished,  and  was  gazing  at  me  in  triumph ;  "but 
Where's  the  sensation  for  a  story?" 

She  looked  at  me  with  that  slow,  inscrutable  smile  of 
hers.  "I  really  believe  you  are  denser  than  the  police," 
she  said.  "Just  as  I  supposed,  there  buried  away  on  the 
inside  of  the  paper,  in  fifteen  small  lines  of  type,  lies 
what  you  are  looking  for — and  you  can't  see  it  even  when 
it's  read  aloud  to  you!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked,  puzzled. 

"That,"  Frances  quietly  declared,  "was  a  murder." 

"A  murder !    Frances,  have  you  lost  your  senses  ?" 

"I  was  never  saner." 

"But  the  dog  did  it." 

"Be  exact — you  mean  the  dispatch  says  the  dog  did  it," 

"And — oh,  rot!  Why,  the  man's  own  mother  was 
there  to  see  it.  You  don't  expect  me  to  believe  she  killed  i 
him?"  i 

"Probably  she  didn't.  I  never  commit  myself,  offhand, 
about  anybody's  innocence;  but  probably  not." 

"Well,  then  !    She  saw  the  dog  do  it !" 

"There  you  go,  Sammy.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing: it  is  a  mistake — though  the  common  one — to  ac- 
cept the  most  honest  eye  witness  without  question  of 
qualification.  Nearly  all  the  world  does  it,  especially 
lawyers ;  but  why,  I  never  could  understand.  Because  an 
honest  person  actually  saw  a  thing  done,  we  conclude  that 
the  thing  must  have  been  done  as  the  honest  person  saw 
it.  No  conclusion  could  be  based  upon  weaker  founda- 
tion. We  see  sleight-of-hand  performers  do  all  sorts  ef 
things  in  which  we  do  not  for  an  instant  believe.  That  is 
only  another  of  our  logical  paradoxes.  I  call  it  the  fallacy 
of  the  eye  witness." 

"Bo  you  mean  to  say  " 

"I  mean  to  say,"  she  interrupted,  "that  Henry  Brurfl- 
baugh  was  murdered.  I'll  go  further — I'll  say  that  ey^ 
if  his  mother  did  not  do  it,  my  conviction  that  it  was  a 
murder  will  still  be  unshaken,  and  can,  be  proved.  Oth- 
erwise, I'll  buy  our  next  dinner  here." 

I  knew  enough  of  this  wonderful  girl  to  believe  in  even 
her  sub^imest  folly;  and,  as  I  now  could  see  she  was  i| 
earnest,  my  skepticism  waned.  || 

"How  soon  can  you  find  the  truth?"  I  asked. 

"In  time  for  me  to  buy  that  dinner  next  Friday,  in 
case  my  contention  is  mistaken!  Get  a  tiYne-table ;  phone 
your  office ;  and.  send  a  porter  around  for  your  suit  case 
We'll  start  to-night." 

Eight  o'clock  was  striking  as  she  spoke.  My  own  lighl 
baggage  I  always  kept  prepared  for  leaving  town  at  s 
moment's  notice,  but  Frances  proved  even  quicker.  The 
result  in  this  instance  was  that  we  reached  Lancaster  al 
eleven,  and  got  to  Columbia  over  the  trolley  by  midnight 
when  I  saw  my  companion  properly  housed  at  a  hotel 
and  went  myself  to  the  livery  stable  to  engage  the  cal 
riage  to  drive  us  over  to  Mount  Joy  in  the  morning. 

The  Brumbaugh  farm,  as  we  found  after  a  delightful 
ride  through  a  beautiful  agricultural  country,  lay  abou' 
two  miles  outside  the  little  town — a  broad  sweep  of  well- 
tilled  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with  patches  of  weed; 
and  with  a  neat  red  brick  house,  just  off  the  turnpike  ir 
the  center  of  the  estate.  To  my  surprise,  however 
Frances  had  the  carriage  stop  some  distance  from  thj^ 
dwelling,  and,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  dashet 
off  across  the  fields  to  the  clump  of  trees  nearest  th< 
house.  ' 
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I  She  was  gone  quite  half  hour,  and  when  she  returned 

[  noticed  that  she  was  full  of  brambles. 

;  "Are  you  making  your  own  mystery?"  I  inquired, 

I  "No,"  she  laughed.    "I  am  only  taking  the  first  step  to 

solving  this." 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  were  looking  for?" 
"I  was  looking  for  a  grave." 

"A  grave !  Why,  the  funeral  is  to  be  to-morrow.  The 
Iriver  just  told  me." 

"There  was,  nevertheless,  a  funeral  on  the  day  before 
esterday." 

"Um— is  that  all  you've  got  to  say  ?" 

"At  present,  yes — except,  of  course,  that  I  found  what 

was  after." 

We.  drove  on  then  without  another  word ;  for  I  knew 
rom  long  experience  how  Frances  disliked  too  many 
uestions  before  she  had  brought  a  case  to  its  comple- 
lion. 

At  the  house,  where  we  dismounted,  our  knock  was 
nswered  by  a  rather  pleasant-faced  fellow  of  twenty — 
'ngainly  from  a  life  of  hard  toil,  but  not  unprepossessing. 
^I'rances  put  on  her  best  smile.    'Are  you  ?\Ir.  Bechtel?" 
le  inquired. 

'"No,"  he  answered,  with  rustic  candor,  "I'm  his  second 
iDUsin.    My  name's  Harry  Brubaker." 
"Oh!    Then  you,  too,  are  nephew  of  Mr.  Drum- 
augh?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I'm  on  the  other  side,"  he  re- 
ied.    "I  just  work  on  the  farm." 

It  seems  to  agree  with  you.    Have  vou  been  here 
ng?" 

"Three  years  already."  i 

"Well,  Mr.  Brubaker,  I  represent  the  authorities." 

I  fancied  he  paled.    There  was  an  instant's  pause. 

"Don't  be  scared,"  continued  the  amiable  I'rances,  as 
)on  as  she  had  taken  sufficient  note  of  these  tokens. 
There  are/ merely  a  few  formalities  to  be  gone  through 
ifore  the  funeral." 

"Oh!    But,  miss,  the  coroner  was  here  yesterday." 

"Of  course ;  but  there  are  still  a  few  things  to  be  done, 
/ill  you  please  oblige  me  by  answering  a  couple  of  ques- 
Dns?" 

She  had  only  to  smile  again  to  enslave  him  completely, 
ive  minutes  later  we  were  strolling  down  the  road  with 
rubaker  between  us. 

Marvelously  enough,  however,  we  found  that  the  dis- 
itch  in  the  paper  had  been  substantially  correct.  The 
rmer  had  come  down  to  "open  the  house,"  as  was  his 
istom.  Just  behind  him  had  followed  his  old  mother, 
woman  whose  exceeding  frailty  placed  her  at  once 
»ove  the  suspicion  Frances  Baird's  original  attitude  to- 
ard  the  case  had  suggested.  The  dog  had  rushed  from 
e  kitchefi  without  warning,  and — well,  it  had  all  been 
'er  in  three  minutes.  The  only  occupants  of  the  house 
the  time  were,  it  developed,  Drumbaugh,  his  mother, 
e  nephew,  Bechtel,  and  Brubaker. 
"Where  were  you?"  asked  Frances. 
"I  was  up  in  my  room  on  the  third  floor,  dressing.  Mr. 
rumbaugh  had  just  called  me." 

"I  suppose,"  she  continued  carelessly,  "that  Mr.  Drum- 

ugh  was  a  hard  master  sometimes?" 

Brubaker  shook  his  thick  head.    "He  was  entirely  too 

"to  you?" 


"He  was  very  kind  to  his  nephew  Horace,  anyhow." 

"I  am  surprised  at  that,"  declared  Frances. 

"Surprised !  Why,  he  did  everything  for  him  and 
nothing  for  anybody  else.  Didn't  he  send  him  off  to  the 
medical  school  in  Philadelphia  while  I  was  left  to  do  all 
the  work?" 

Frances  eyed  the  now  not-so- willing  youth  narrowly. 
"But  Mr.  Bechtel  was  kind  to  him?"  she  insisted. 

The  young  man's  face  clouded ;  his  eyes  flashed,  but  he 
held  his  tongue. 

"Come,  now,"  persisted  Frances,  "was  he?" 

Then  Brubakef's  face  underwent  a  strange  and  rapid 
transformation.  From  frankness  it  changed  to  sudden 
fear,  and  from  fear  to  such  hate  as  I  have  rarely  seen 
before. 

"I — I  won't  say,"  he  stammered.  "Who  are  you,  any- 
how? Horace  Bechtel  is  a  good-for-nothing,  and- — and 
— I  hate  him !"  And  then  Brubaker,  to  our  surprise, 
sprang  suddenly  from  between  us,  leaped  the  fence,  and 
actually  ran  off  across  the  fields. 

I  made  a  quick  motion  to"  follow.  Frances,  however, 
laid  a  restraining  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"What?"  I  cried  angrily.  "You're  not  going  to  let 
him  run  away?  He's  our  man!  He  did  it!  Can't  you 
see  the  situation  ?  Horace  was  the  favorite  ;  the  will  was 
probably  to  be  redrawn  altogether  in  his  favor,  and — ■■ — " 

"He  can't  go  far,"  Frances  interrupted.  "And  we  must 
get  back  to  the  house." 

We  did  get  back;  and  there  we  secured  a  brief  and 
painful  but  complete  interview  with  the  mother  of  the  dead 
man — a  little,  frail  old  woman.  She  also  substantiated 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  newspapers — substantiated  them 
with  so  evident  candor  and  such  a  wealth  of  detail,  I  was 
forced  again  to  return  to  the  original  theory  that  there 
had  been  no  murder  at  all,  and  that  Frances  Baird  was  at 
last,  for  once  in  her  life,  totally  wrong. 

"You  are  sure,"  asked  Frances,  "that  the  dog  showed 
no  previous  signs  of  illness?" 

The  old  woman  was  sure ;  she  knew  dogs ;  there  had 
always  been  one  in  the  house  since  her  childhood;  and 
she  had  never  seen  one  in  better  health  than  this  collie 
was  on  the  night  before  the  accident. 

We  were  standing  in  the  simple  hallway,  for  Mrs. 
Drumbaugh  herself  had  answered  our  knock. 

"And  Mr.  Drumbaugh  had  just  come  downstairs?" 
asked  Frances,  in  conclusion. 

The  woman  nodded.  "His  foot  was  on  the  last  step," 
she  moaned,  "when  the  dreadful  dog  attacked  -" 

"You  are  sure  it  was  your  pet  collie?"  As  Frances 
put  this  question,  a  door  squeak  back  of  Mrs.  Drumbaugh 
exposed  the  fact  that  the  interview  was  interesting  to 
somebody  in  the  next  room. 

"Of  course  I  am  sure,"  answered  the  mother. 

"How?" 

"I  saw  him.  He  was  not" — she  shuddered — "two  yards 
from  me." 

"And  he  was  mad  ?" 

"He  was  foaming  dreadfully.  One  big  blotch  of  foam 
was  flung  up  on  his  neck,  between  the  ears.  I  could  see 
the  white  standing  out  on  his  black  coat." 

"Oh,  but  that  was  probably  just  a  white  spot  in  his 
hair." 

The  old  woman,  in  spite  of  her  grief,  had  room  for 
indignation.    "I  guess  I  know  a  dog  that  has  befen  in 
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the  house  since  he  was  a  puppy,"  she  said.    "Our  dog 
had  no  white  spot  there." 

"How  did  he  escape?" 

"Through  the  front  door." 

"It  was  ajar?" 

"Yes." 

And  I  was  just  about  to. turn  away,  thinking  the  inter- 
view ended,  when  Frances  stepped  quickly  by  the  woman, 
and,  with  a  sudden  motion,  flung  her  entire  weight  against 
the  door,  which  opened,  as  it  proved,  into  the  kitchen. 

There  was  a  loud  crash,  an  oath,  and  a  sharp  pistol 
shot. 

I  leaped  after  my  guide,  only  to  find  her,  through  the 
smoke  from  her  revolver,  as  she  rolled  over  on  top  of 
a  man  who  was  sprawling  on  the  kitchen  floor  amid  a 
clatter  of  pots  and  pans. 

Before  I  could  interfere,  Frances,  with  her  accustomed 
strength  and  dexterity,  had  placed  the  handcuffs  on  him, 
and  had  flung  him  into  a  chair. 

"Close  the  door,"  she  commanded ;  and  I  obeyed,  shut- 
ting Mrs.  Brumbaugh  face  to  face  with  a  sullen  youth, 
whose  bleared  eyes,  blotched  face,  and  trembling,  weak 
mouth  told  their  own  story  of  crime  and  dissipation. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Who  are  you?"  bellowed  our 
captive,  in  that  extreme  terror  that  often  looks  so  much 
like  real  courage.  ' 

"I  am  a  detective,"  said  Frances;  "  and  I  mean,"  she 
continued,  as  she  calmly  rearranged  her  somewhat  rum- 
v\ed  attire,  "that  I  am  arresting  you,  Horace  Bechtel,  for 
the  murder  of  Henry  Brumbaugh." 

He  grew  livid  ;  his  bloodshot  eyes  bulged  from  his  head, 
and  the  sweat  sprang  out  on  his  brows.  But  he  made 
a  visible  effort  at  control  of  himself,  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded. 

"You  fool !"  he  cried.  "I  was  the  man's  heir.  I  didn't 
need  his  money,  just  yet,  either.  Why,  he  gave  me  five 
hundred  only  a  week  ago ;  and  you  can't  find  a  debt 
against  me !" 

Frances  Baird's  brown  eyes  assumed  that  black  gaze 
under  which  I  have  seen  the .  most  hardened  criminals 
falter — and  Bechtel  was  no  match  for  it. 

"Your  uncle,'  she  said,  "was  about  to  change  his  will." 

It  was,  I  knew,  a  mere  guess ;  but  Bechtel  knew  nothing 
and  feared  everything.    He  collapsed. 

"I  didn't  do  it,"  he  whined.  "The  dog  did  it— the  dog  ■ 
was  mad !" 

"Bogs,"  said  Frances,  smiling  pleasantly,  "don't  com- 
monly go  mad  at  this  time  of  year ;  they  never  go  mad 
without  showing  some  previous  signs  of  illness.  You 
had.  to  inoculate  this  one — ^you  brought  the  bacteria  from 
the  medical  school." 

His  head  drooped,  but  he  still  muttered : 

"The  dog  did  it — his  own  dog." 

"No,"  corrected  Frances,  "not  his  dog.  His  dog  didn't 
have  a  white  patch  between  the  ears.  You  got  a  fiercer 
animal.  And  you  killed  him,  too,  and  buried  him  over 
there  in  the  weeds.   I  have  seen  the  grave." 

Horace  tried  to  rally  for  a  last  stand. 

"I — ;I  was  in  bed !"  he  moaned. 

"Then,"  said  Frances,  "who  opened  the  front  door  ? 
Sammy,  keep  an  eye  on  this  fellow  while  I  break  the 
news  to  his  aunt — poor  soul  ! — and  get  young  Brubaker 
to  .go  to  town  for  the  police.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  a 
pleasant  errand  for  him.  And  I  think  I've  won  our 
little  wager." 

She  had. 


RAW  GOLD. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  SINCLAIR.  | 

CHAPTER  I.  '  j 

B  I  R  D  S    O  F    P  R  E  Y  .  1] 

I  expect  nearly  everybody  between  the  Arctic  Circle  am 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  heard,  more  or,  less,  of  thii 
Northwest  Mounted  Police.  They're  changing  with  tWi 
years,  like  everything  else  in  this  one-time  buffalo  coun 
try;  but  when  Canada  shipped  them  West,  to  keep  la^ 
and  order  in  a  territory  that  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  , 
lot  of  tough  people  who  had  played  their  string  out  soutl! 
of  the  line,  they  were,  as  one  old  codger  said  about  Ini 
dians  as  scalp  lifters,  eminently  fitted  for  the  task.  The; 
were  a  queer-looking  lot  to  me,  with  their  tight-fittingi 
scarlet  jackets,  and  yellow-striped  breeches,  and  funti 
little  round  caps  set  on  one  side  of  their  heads,  and  hel' 
there  by  a  strap  that  ran  around  the  chin.  They  got  wisi 
after  they'd  been  on  the  plains  a  year  or  two,  and  too 
to  wearing  Stetson  hats ;  but  I  often  wondered  ho\j 
many  of  them  got  sunstroke  before  they  did.  , 

It  doesn't  seem  long  ago,  but  it  was  in  '74  that  the 
filed  down  the  gangway  of  that  Missouri  River  boat  at 
Benton,  and  walked  as  straight  and  stiff  as  if  ever 
mother's  son  of  them  had  a  ramrod  under  his  tunii 
across  a  rickety  old  wharf  that  was  groaning  unde 
the  weight  of  a  king's  ransom  in  baled  buffalo  hide 
They  marched  overland  from  Benton  to  the  Cypres 
Hills ;  and  Fort  Walsh  was  headquarters  for  the  Nortl 
west  when  they  got  located. 

About  two  years  after  that,  the  LaPere  outfit  sent  it 
to  Fort  Walsh  in  charge  of  a  bunch  of  saddle  horses  tl 
M.  P.  quartermaster  had  said  he'd  buy  if  they  were  gooi 
I  turned  them  over,  and  started  back  with  over  ten  thot 
sand  dollars — the  sale  money — and  the  first  day  out 
had  a  chance  to  observe  how  high  the  "Riders  of 
Plains"  stacked  up  when  they  undertook  to-  keep  tl 
peace  and  enforce  the  laws. 

We'd  pulled  into  a  buffalo  hunter's  camp  for  dinne 
myself  and  two  other  horse  wranglers ;  and  first  thir 
they  did  was  to  spring  a  keg  of  whisky  on  us.  N6\ 
the  whole  Northwest  was  under  prohibition  law  for  se'' 
eral  years.  No  booze  of  any  description  was  suppos« 
to  be  sold  in  the  Territories.  If  you  got  so  thirsty  yc 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  you  could  petition  the  liei 
tenant-governor  for  what  they  called  a  "permit" — whi( 
same  granted  you  leave  and  license  to  have  in  your  p6 
session  one  gallon  of  whisky.  If  you  were  a  perse 
of  irreproachable  character,  and  your  humble  petitic 
reached  his  excellency  when  he  vi^as  amiably  dispose 
you  might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  get  the  desirt 
permission — but  anyway  you  figured  it,  whisky  w'i 
hard  to  get,  and  when  you  got  it  it  came  mighty  high. 

That  sort  of  thing,  naturally,  didn't  appeal  to  most  ( 
the  high-stomached  children  of  fortune  who  ranged  t 
and  down  the  Territories — being  nearly  all  American 
and  born  with  the  notion  that  it  is  a  man's  incontestat 
right  to  drink  whatever  he  pleases  whenever  he  please 
consequently,  every  mother's  son  of  them  who  knew  ho' 
and  could  rustle  a  "worm,"  took  up  his  post  in  a  de< 
coulee,  and  started  a  small-sized  distillery.  Some  of  thf 
got  rich  at  it,  too,  which  wasn't  odd  when  you  consid 
that  everybody  had  a  big  thirst  and  plenty  of  money.  ;  I'" 
seen  barrels  of  moonshine  whisky,  so  new  and  rank  th 
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Wo  drinks  of  it  would  make  a  jackrabbit  spit  in  a  bull- 
log's  face,  sold  on  the  quiet  for  six  and  seven  dollars  a 
;suart — and  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  was  short  money 
ijior  a  gallon. 

'  Of  course,  all  this  was  strictly  against  the  peace  and 
Ignity  of  the  crown;  and  the  red-coat  boys  rode  the 
igh  divides  with  their  eagle  eye  peeled  for  anybody  that 
)oked  like  a  whisky  runner.  And  if  they  located  any 
ine  peddling  the  contraband,  the  gentleman  was  due  to 
ave  his  outfit  confiscated,  and  get  a  chance  to  ponder 
le  error  of  his  ways  in  the  seclusion  of  an  M.  P.  guard- 
ouse,  if  he  didn't  make  an  exceedingly  fast  get-away. 

We  all  took  a  drink  when  these  buffalo  hunters  pro- 
uced  the  "redeye."  Piegan  Smith  set  the  keg  on  the 
Iround  handy  to  the  fire,  where  everybody  could  help 
imself  when  he  took  the  notion;  and  I  lay  down  by  a 
!'agon  wheel  while  dinner  was  being  cooked.  After  a 
)t  of  long,  hard  days  in  the  saddle  it  was  great  to  lie 
lere  in  the  shade,  with  a  cool  breeze  to  fan  your  face; 
nd  before  long  I  was  headed  for  the  dreamland  pastures, 
d  just  dozed  off  when  somebody  gave  an  angry  yelp, 
nd  I  raised  up  on  one  elbow  to  see  what  had  happened, 
j  Most  of  the  hunters  were  bunched  on  one  side  o#  the 
re,  and  they  were  looking  pretty  sour  at  a  thin,  trim-look- 
ig  Mounted  Policeman,  who  was  standing  with  his  back 
)  .me,  holding  the  whisky  keg  up  to  his  nose.  A  little 
ray  off  stood  his  horse,  bridle  reins  dragging  and  his 
ars  pricked  up,  as  if  he,  too,  could  smell  the  whisky, 
'he  trooper  sniffed  a  second,  and  set  the  keg  down. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  asked,  in  a  soft  little  voice  that  had 
mighty  familiar  ring  to  me,  "have  you  a  permit  to  have 
quors  in  your  possession  ?" 

Nobody  said  a  word.  There  really  wasn't  anything 
ley  could  say.  He  had  them  dead  to  rights,  for  it  was 
muggled  whisky,  and  they  knew  that  policeman  was 
imply  asking  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  his  next  move 
70uld  be  to  empty  the  refreshments  on  the  ground;  if 
ley  got  rusty  about  it,  he  might  haze  the  whole  bunch 
f  us  into  Fort  Walsh — and  that  meant  each  of  us  con- 
"ibuting  a  big,  fat  fine  to  the  queen's  exchequer. 

"You  know  the  law,"  he  went  on,  in  the  same  kid 
oice.    "Where  is  your  authority  to  have  this  stuff?" 

If  old  Piegan  Smith  hadn't  sampled  the  contents  of 
lat  cask  so  industriously,  he  would  never  have  made  a 
reak.  For  a  hot-tempered  pilgrim  he  had  good  judg- 
lent,  which  a  man  needed  if  he  wanted  to  live  his  allotted 
pan  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  in  those 
roubled  days.  '  But  he'd  put  enough  of  the  fiery  stuff 
nder  his  belt  to  make  him  touchy  as  a  parlor  match ; 
nd  when  the  trooper,  getting  no  answer,  flipped  the  keg 
jver  with  his  foot,  and  the  whisky  trickled  out  among 
le  grass  roots,  Piegan  forgot  that  he  was  in  an  alien 
irid,  where  the  law  is  upheld  to  the  last,  least  letter,  and 
le  arm  of  it  is  long  and  unrelenting, 
i  "Here's  my  authority,  yuh  blasted  runt,"  he  yelled,  and 
erked  his  six-shooter  to  a  level  with  the  policeman's 
reast.  "Back  off  from  that  keg,  or  I'll  hang  your  hide 
3  dry  on  my  wagon  wheel  in  a  holy  minute !" 

The  policeman's  shoulders  stiffened,  and  he  put  one 
QOt  on  the  keg.  From  where  I  was  lying  I  could  see 
he  fingers  of  his  left  hand  shut  tight  over  his  thumb, 
iressing  till  the  cords  in  the  back  of  his  hand  stood  out 
1  little  ridges. 

I'd  seen  that  before,  and  I  knew  that  I  wasn't  rais- 
aken  in  the  man,  though  his  face  was  turned  from  me; 
.nd  I  likewise  knew  that  old  Piegan  Smith  was  nearer 


kingdom  come  than  he'd  been  for  many  a  day,  if  he  did 
have  the  drop  on  the  man  with  the  scarlet  jacket.  He 
was  holding  his  pistol  on  a  double  back-action,  rapid- 
fire  gun  fighter;  and  only  the  fact  that  Piegan  was  half 
drunk,  and  the  other  performing  an  impersonal  duty, 
was  all  that  prevented  the  opening  of  a  large-sized  pack- 
age of  trouble. 

While  on  the  surface.  Smith  had  all  the  best  of  it,  he 
needed  that  advantage,  and  more,  to  put  himself  on  an 
even  footing  with  Gordon  MacRae  in  a  mix-up  of  that 
sort ;  MacRae  was  the  type  of  man  that  can  keep  his  feet 
and  burn  powder  after  you've  planted  enough  lead  in 
his  system  to  sink  him  in  swimming  water. 

There  was  a  half  minute  of  nasty  silence.  Smith 
stood  glowering,  his  pistol  up,  and  at  full  cock.  His  foot 
still  on  the  keg,  the  policeman  faced  the  frowning  gun, 
motionless,  waiting.  The  keg  was  almost  empty  when 
the  trooper  spoke  again. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Smith,"  he  quietly  said.  "You  can't 
buck  the  whole  force,  you  know,  even  if  you  did  get  the 
best  of  me.   Put  up  your  gun." 

Piegan  heard  him,  all  right,  but  his  pistol  never  wa- 
vered. His  mouth  was  pinched  close ;  so  tight  the  scrubby 
beard  on  his  chin  stood  straight  out  in  front;  his  chest 
was  heaving,  and  the  angry  blood  stood  darkly  red  under 
his  tanned  cheeks.  Altogether,  he  looked  as  if  his  trigger 
finger  might  crook  without  warning.  It  was  one  of  those 
long  moments  that  makes  a  fellow  draw  his  breath  sharp 
when  he  thinks  about  it  afterward. 

If  any  one  had  made  an  unexpected  move  just  then, 
there  would  have  been  sudden  death  in  that  camp.  And, 
while  the  lot  of  us  sat  and  stood  about,  not  daring  to 
move  or  speak  lest  the  wrathful  old  cuss  squinting  down 
the  gun  barrel  would  shoot,  the  policeman  took  his  foot 
off  the  empty  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  deliberately 
turning  his  back  on  Piegan's  leveled  six-shooter,  walked 
over  to  his  horse. 

Smith  lowered  his  gun  with  frank  astonishment.  "The 

nerve  uli  the  darned   Say! 'don't  go  off  mad,"  he 

yelled,  his  anger  evaporating  before  his  admiration  for 
sheer  pluck.  "Yuh  'spoiled  our  whisky — but,  then,  I 
guess  yuh  don't  know  any  better.  No  hard  feelin's,  any- 
way.   Stop  an'  eat  with  us." 

The  policeman  withdrew  his  f^ot  from  the  stirrup,  and 
smiled  at  Piegan  Smith ;  and  Piegan,  to  show  that  his  in- 
tentions were  good,  unbuckled  hi^  cartridge  belt,  and 
threw  it  and  the  six-shooter  on  the  ground.  "I've  plumb 
lost  all  desire  for  trouble,"  he  grunted.  "I  guess  I  was  a 
little  bit  hasty,  anyhow." 

"I  call  you,"  the  policeman  said,  and,  stripping  saddle 
and  bridle  from  his  sweaty  horse,  turned  him  loose  to 
graze. 

"Hello,  Mac!"  I  hailed,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  fire. 
He  glanced  at  me  with  vastly  more  concern  than  he'd 
betrayed  under  the  muzzle  of  Piegan's  gun. 

"Old  Sarge,  or  I'm  a  sinner!"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  sure  are,"  I  retorted,  as  we  shook  hands. 

He  sat  down  beside  me,  and  began  to  roll  a  cigarette. 
Not  a  very  demonstrative  greeting,  perhaps,  for  two  old 
ccrmpaneros  who'd  grown  up  together  and  come  West 
full  of  high  spirits  and  youthful  enthusiasm  to  joust  with 
fortune  among  the  chaparral  and  hair-lifting  Comanches 
of  the  Southwest.  That  was  MacRae's  style;  he  never 
slopped  over,  no  matter  how  he  felt.  His  way  was  always 
an  even  tenor.  His  looks  gave  no  hint  of  the  real  man 
under  the  surface;  you'd  never  have  guessed  what  pos- 
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sibilities  lay  behind  that  immobile  face,  with  its  heavy- 
lashed,  hazel  eyes,  and  plain,  thin-lipped  mouth,  that  tilted 
up  just  a  bit  at  the  corners. 

Chance  had  parted  us  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  sending 
me  North  and  him  to  Kansas,  five  years  before ;  it's  a 
far  cry  from  punching  cows  in  the  Southwest  to  wearing 
the  queen's  colors  and  keeping  peace  along  the  border 
line;  but  I  knew  he'd  tell  me  the  why  of  it  in  his  own 
good  time,  if  he  meant  that  I  should  know.  When  he'd 
made  his  cigarette  and  lighted  it,  he  began  to  talk,  and 
we  ranged  from  Amarillo  to  the  Canada  line  in  the  few 
minutes  it  took  the  medley  of  cooks  to  prepare  coffee 
and  hot  biscuit  and  broiled  buffalo  steak. 

When  we'd  eaten,  one  of  the  hunters  rounded  up  the 
horses,  and  we  caught  our  nags  and  saddled  up — that  ten 
thousand  of  another  man's  money  was  a  responsibility  I 
wanted -to  be  rid  of  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Also 
MacRae,  I'd  discovered,  had  prospered  in  the  service, 
and  was  now  a  sergeant  in  charge  of  Pend  d'Oreille,*  a 
post  lying  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south  of  us — a  long 
afternoon's  ride,  but  we  were  glad  of  each  other's  com- 
pany, and  the  shelter  of  the  post  would  be  welcome  in 
that  semihostile  country. 

There  were  no  road  agents  to  speak  of,  for  no  sums 
of  money  large  enough  to  tempt  gentry  of  that  ilk  passed 
over  those  isolated  trails ;  but  here  and  there  stray  parties 
of  Stonies  and  Blackfeet,  young  bucks  in  war  paint  and 
breechclout,  hot  on  the  trail  of  their  first  medicine,  skulked 
warily  from  ridge  to  ridge,  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
drifting  buffalo  herds,  and  alert  for  a  chance  to  ambush 
straggling  white  men  and  lift  their  hair. 

Dark  came  down  on  the  four  of  us"  as  we  topped  Many- 
berries  Ridge,  and  ten  miles  of  rolling  prairie  still  lay 
between  us  and  Pend  d'Oreille.  We  jogged  along  easily, 
saving  our  horses'  strength  for  what  emergency  might 
arise  in  the  long  journey  to  the  south.  A  pall  of  clouds 
blew  out  of  the  west,  hiding  the  stars,  and  the  dark 
wrapped  us  like  a  black  sea  mist.  In  the  sultry,  velvet 
gloom  no  sounds  arose  but  the  night  song  of  frogs  in  the 
upland  sloughs,  and  the  hollow  clank  of  the  steel  bits 
keeping  time  to  the  creak  of  saddle'  leather. 

Halfway  down  the  abrupt  ridge,  MacRae  and  I,  riding 
a  few  yards  in  the  lead  of  the  other  two,  pulled  up  to  make 
a  cigarette  on  the  brink  of  a  straight-walled  coulee  that 
we  could  sense  but  not  see. 

As  I  waited  for  MacRae  to  strike  a  match,  my  eyes 
sought  to/ pierce  the  unnatural  blackness  that  spread  all 
about  us ;  and,  while  my  gaze  was  for  an  instant  bent  on 
the  night-enveloped  canon,  a  red  tongue  of  flame  flashed 
out  for  a  moment  in  the  inky  shadow  below.  MacRae 
sav/  it,  and  held  the  match. 

"Must  be  somebody  camped  down  there,"  I  hazarded. 

"A  camp  fire  wouldn't  flash  like  that,  Sarge,"  he  an- 
swered thoughtfully.  "At  least  not  an  ordinary  one. 
There  are  a  few  people  in  this  country,  you  know,  who 
manifest  a  very  retiring  disposition  at  times.  That's 
either  a  blind  fire  or  a  signal.   Let's  wait  a  minute." 

We  stood  staring  down;  a  minute  that  lengthened  to 
five ;  then  MacRae  broke  oft'  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
as  the  flare  leaped  up,  flickered  an  instant,  and  was  blotted 
out  again.    I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  a  cry  of  pain. 

"Hear  that?"  one  of  the  boys  asked  eagerly.  "Some- 
body hollered." 

"There's  some  sort  of  funny  business  going  on  down 
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there,"  MacRae  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "I'm  going  to  see 
what  it  is.    You  fellows  better  stay  here." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  I  protested,  and  the  boys  seconded 
me.  "You  might  run  into  'most  any  kind  of  formation 
— and  I'm  kind  of  curious  about  this  signal  business 
myself." 

So  near  to  the  post  it  was  that  MacRae  knew  the  very 
feel  of  the  ground  underfoot.  He  led  us  a  hundred  yards 
along  the  bank,  and  stopped  again. 

"Have  to  lead  your  horses,"  he  warned.  "It's  a  devil 
of  a  scramble  from  here  to  the  bottom." 

We  dismounted,  and  found  that  MacRae  hadn't  ex- 
aggerated the  evil  qualities  of  that  descent.  If  there  had 
been  bowlders  on  that  hillside,  the  noise  of  our  coming 
would  have  alarmed  a  deaf  man,  but  the  soft  dirt  and 
slippery  grass  gave  out  no  sound,  though  we  slid  and 
tumbled  and  dug  in  our  heels  for  a  foothold  till  the  sweat 
streamed  down  our  cheeks. 

At  the  bottom  we  mounted  again,  and  followed  Mac- 
Rae in  a  cautious  file  around  clumps  of  willow  and 
rustling  quaking  asp,  to  the  place  where  the  blaze  should 
have  shown.  But  no  crackling  fire  rose  up  to  greet  us; 
the  coulee  bottom  lay  more  dark  and  silent,  if  that  were 
possible,  than  the  gloomy  hills  above.  Perplexed,  Mac- 
Rae halted,  and  each  of  us  strained  his  eyes  and  ears  to 
catch  some  sight  or  sound  of  life  in  that  black,  ghostly 
quiet.  We  might  have  thought  our  senses  had  played  us 
a  trick,  that  the  flame  we'd  seen  was  an  imaginary  thing 
— but  for  the  rank,  unmistakable  odor  of  burned  wood; 
a  smell  no  man  bred  in  a  land  of  camp  fires  can  mistake. 

After  a  bit  Mac  caught  a  stronger  whiff  of  the  smoke, 
and  circled  a  clump  of  brush,  to  come  slap  upon  the 
banked  fire  barely  visible  at  short  range  under  its  cover- 
ing of  earth.  A  dim  bulk  lay  beside  it;  and,  leaning 
over  in  our  saddles,  the  faint  glow  of  the  coals  revealed 
a  man's  body,  half  naked,  and — oh,  well,  such  things  are 
so  utterly  devilish  you  wouldn't  credit  it.  It's  bad  eftougli 
for  savages ;  but  I  never  could  understand  how  any  white 
man  could  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Indian's  torture  book. 

The  fire  had  been  heaped  over  with  clay — to  screen  it 
from  prying  eyes  while  the  good  work  went  on.  We  got 
off  our  horses  and  stooped  over  the  man.  Mac  swore 
under  his  breath  when  he  knelt  down  and  looked  closely ; 
then  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  kicked  the  clay  covering 
from  the  smoldering  embers — and,  as  the  sparks  and  the 
bright  glow  of  it  pierced  the  darkness,  a  harsh  voice 
behind  us  grated  :    "Hands  up  !" 

We  swung  round  to  behold  two  masked  faces  regard- 
ing us  from  behind  steadily  held  Winchesters. 

The  very  suddenness  of  the  holdup  made  it  a  complete 
success.  Apart,  and  moving,  we  might  have  scattered  in, 
the  brush  like  young  quail,  and  given  the  gentlemen  a  hard! 
run  for  the  money.  But  we  were  bunched  together,  star- 
ing at  the  pitiful  figure  at  our  feet,  when  MacRae  un- 
masked the  fire,  and  the  flare  of  it  surrounded  us  with 
a  yellow  nimbus  that  made  us  fair  marks  for  a  gun.  With 
the  dazzling  light  in  our  eyes,  and  those  ugly-looking  cus- 
tomers at  the  business  end  of  the  gun,  it  would  have 
been  out-and-out  suicide  to  reach  for  a  six-shooter.  We 
were  fairly  caught,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  elevate 
our  digits  and  paw  the  air  as  commanded. 

It  took  one  of  those  Western  Turpins  about  a  niinuiei 
to  relieve  us  of  our  artillery  and  lead  our  horses  c^' 
of  sight.  I  had  hopes  that  they  merely  wanted  our  horse^^i, 
and  weren't  onto  the  money  I  carried ;  but  my  hopes' 
were  shattered  instanter,  for  he  was  back  in  a  mome'^ 
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and  tHe  man  behind  the  gun  indicated  me  with  a  wave  of 
his  W^inchester. 

"That  long,  stoop-shouldered  gazabo,"  he  growled, 
"has  the  stuff!" 

There  was  half  a  second  when  I  had  a  wild  notion  of 
getting  fractious.  A  fellow  hates  to  make  a  regular 
bungle  of  the  first  decent  trust  he's  had  in  a  long  time; 
but  I  was  in  a  tight  place,  and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to 
decide  that  it  was  a  heap  better  all  around  to  be  robbed 
alive  than  dead — there  might  be  a  chance  to  square  things 
later. 

The  silent  partner  knew  right  where  to  look,  which  was 
another  thing  I  didn't  sabe.  He  reached  down  inside  my 
shirt  with  a  none  too  gentle  hand,  and  relieved  me  of  the 
belt  that  held  the  money.  Then  the  two  of  them  backed 
Up  and  faded  away  into  the  gloom. 

CHAPTER  n. 

1;  A  TALE  HALF  TOLD. 

When  they  were  gone  we  drew  a  long  breath,  and  let 
our  hands  down  to  a  natural  level. 

"We  appear  to  be  up  against  it,"  I  observed.  "The 
LaPere  outfit  is  shy  ten  thousand  dollars — and  we're 
afoot,  minus  everything  but  cigarette  material.  It's  a 
wonder  they  didn't  take  that,  too.  A  mighty  good  stroke 
of  business,  all  right,"  I  finished,  feeling  pretty  sore. 
When  it  was  too  late,  I  could  think  of  a  dozen  ways 
we  might  have  escaped  getting  stuck  up. 

"I  got  you  into  it,  too,"  MacRae  muttered.  "But  don't 
get  excited  and  run  on  the  rope  this  early  in  the  game, 
Sarge;  you'll  only  throw  yourself.  Brace  up.  We've 
been  in  worse  holes  before." 

Never  a  word  of  what  it  might  mean  to  him ;  never 
even  hinted  that  the  high  moguls  at  Fort  Walsh  were 
more  than  likely  to  break  him  for  letting  such  lawless 
customers  slip  through  his  fingers  in  his  own  district.  A 
Mounted  Policeman  is  supposed  to  be  a  winner  every 
time ;  and  the  only  way  he  can  escape  censure  for  getting 
the  worst  of  it  is  to  be  brought  in  feet  first. 
He  motioned  to  the  poor  devil  lying  by  the  fire. 
"Take  a  good  look  at  him,  Sarge,"  he  went  on.  "It 
doesn't  seem  as  if  I  could  be  mistaken ;  I've  a  pretty  good 
memory  for  faces.  But — ^go  ahead;  see  if  you  know 
him." 

I  bent  over  the  man,  peering  closely  at  his  features ; 
dropped  on  one  knee,  and  turned  his  face  toward  the 
firelight  to  make  sure. 

"Why,  it's  old  Hans  Rutter,"  I  cried,  and  shrank  back, 
a  mite  startled.  His  eyes  had  opened,  showing  mostly 
the  whites,  in  a  creepy  sort  of  way,  and  closed  again. 
"He's  not  dead,  Mac !" 

"One  of  you  fellows  get  some  water,"  MacRae  com- 
manded. He  squatted  beside  me,  lifting  Rutter's  head.  I 
peeled  off  my  coat  and  spread  it  over  the  marred  limbs. 
In  a  minute  Bruce  was  back  from  the  creek  that  whim- 
pered just  beyond  the  willow  patch  with  his  hat  full 
of  water.  He  held  it  so  that  I  could  dip  in  my  hand  and 
sprinkle  Rutter's  face.  After  a  little  there  was  a  dry 
rattling  in  his  throat,  he  moved  his  head  slightly,  and 
looked  up  at  us,  a  light  of  recognition  in  his  eyes. 

"A — drink,"  he  whispered  huskily. 
,    Mac  propped  him  up  so  that  he  could  sip  from  the  hat 
brim.    He  came  near  going  off  again,  but  rallied,  and 
after  a  second  or  two  his  lips  framed  a  question. 
"Did  yuh— get  'era?" 


I  shook  my  head.  "You  might  say  that  they  got  us,"  I . 
blurted  out. 

"Who  was  it,  Hans?"  MacRae  questioned  eagerly. 
"Tell  us  all  you  can.  We'll  make  them  sweat  blood  for 
this.  Did  you  know  them  ?" 

"No,"  Rutter  spoke,  with  a  great  effort;  short,  jerky 
utterances,  born  of  pain  and  weakness  and  numbered 
moments.  "White  men — dressed  like — Injuns— first ;  got 
us  at  the — the  Stone.  Hank  an'  me— yuh  know  Hank — 
Rowan.  You'll  find  Hank — in  the  timber — Stony  Cross- 
in'.  I  tried — to  make  the  post — Walsh.  Two  of  'em 
— masked.  Tried  to  make  me  tell  'em — tell  'em — where 
Hank  cached  the  dust.    I'm — oh,  God,  God!    A — ah!  I 

— I'm  done.    The  dust — it's  "    The  gnarled  hands 

shut  up  into  clenched  fists,  and  the  feeble  voice  trailed 
off  in  an  agonized  moan. 

I  laved  his  pain-twisted  face  with  the  cool  water,  and 
let  a  little  of  it  trickle  into  his  open  mouth.  He  gasped 
a  few  times,  gathering  himself  together,  and  went  on 
slowly : 

"Lyn — was  to  be  at  Walsh.  They  were  after  us — a 
long  time.  There's  a  good — stake.  Get  it — for  her.  It's 
cached  under — under  the  stone — yuh  know — Writin' 
Stone.  Three  sacks.  That's  what  they — wanted.  You'll 
— you'll — on  the  rock  above— marked — gold — raw  gold — 
that's  it — gold — raw  gold — on  the  rock — raw  gold — Mac 
— I  want — I  want- — -" 

The  tense  muscles  relaxed  in  the  game  old  Dutchman's 
neck,  his  head  fell  back  limp,  and  the  rest  of  his  mes- 
sage went  with  him  across  the  great  divide. 

"There's  a  lot  back  of  this  I  don't  understand,"  Mac- 
Rae said  slowly,  more  to  himself  than  to  the  rest  of  us. 
"Why  should  these  two  old  cowmen  be  here  in  this 
country,  tangled  up  with  buried  gold  dust,  and  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts  for  the  sake  of  it?  Old  Hans  was 
in  his  right  mind,  or  he  wouldn't  have  known  us,  and 
if  he  was  right,  Hank  Rowan  has  been  murdered,  too. 
If  Lyn  is  at  Walsh,  she  may  know ;  but  I'll  swear  I  can't 
see  through  it." 

"If  Lyn  is  at  Fort  Walsh,"  I  asserted  stoutly,  "she 
kept  under  cover  while  I  was  there,  and  that  isn't  her 
style.  I  was  there  three  days,  and  I  wasn't  in  the  back- 
ground, by  any  means;  and  Lyn's  the  kind  of  girl  that 
would  sure  let  a  friend  know  it  if  she  was  around ;  espe- 
cially this  far  from  home.  Another  thing,  how  did  those 
two  fellows  know  I  had  that  money  and  where  I  car- 
ried it?" 

It  was  a  stubborn  riddle  for  us ;  and  our  surroundings 
at  that  particular  moment  weren't  the  most  favorable  to 
coherent  thought  or  plausible  theory  building.  When  a 
man's  robbed  and  set  afoot  in  the  heart  of  an  unpeopled 
waste,  with  a  dead  man  and  a  dying  fire  for  company, 
his  nerves  are  apt  to  get  a  Tittle  bit  on  edge.  Things  that 
wouldn't  tax  your  fortitude  in  daylight  look  like  the 
works  of  the  devil  when  you  have  to  face  them  in  the 
black  hours  of  the  night.  If  it  should  ever  be  my  lot  to 
take  the  long  trail  at  short  notice,  I  hope  it  will  be  under 
a  blue  sky  and  a  blazing  sun.  It  was  ha!rd  to  be  philo- 
sophic, or  even  decently  calm,  standing  there  in  the  sickly 
glow  of  the  fading  coals,  with  old  Hans  mutely  reminding 
us  that  life  is  a  tenuous  thread,  easily  snipped. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  our  masked  friends  could  easily 
sneak  up  and  pot  us,  if,  as  an  afterthought,  they  decided 
to  do  a  real  workmanlike  job.  Doubt  it?  Wasn't  the 
dead  man  at  our  feet  convincing  proof  of  their  capacity 
for  devilishness  ?    Read  the  history  of  those  days  along 
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the  line — yon'll  turn  some  red  pages.  There  were 
halfway  measures  in  the  code  of  a  "bad  man"  then;  the 
pair  who  held  us  up  would  have  taken  our  lives  as  non- 
chalantly as  they  relieved  us  of  our  material  possessions 
had  we  been  in  the  least  degree  troublesome. 

I  hinted  my  fears  to  MacRae,  and,  when  he  agreed 
that  it  was  a  possible  contingency,  we  filed  out  of  the 
treacherous  light  and  squatted  in  the  edge  of  a  quaking- 
asp  grove,  where  we  couldn't  be  seen,  and  where  a  coyote, 
much  less  a  man,  couldn't  steal  up  on  us  without  the 
crackle  of  dry  brush  betraying  him. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Sarge?"  MacRae  whispered 
to  me,  when  we  got  fairly  settled.  "Go  on  to  Benton,  or 
stay  here  on  the  chance  of  getting  even  next  deal?" 

"This  one  isn't  over  yet,"  I  growled  back.  "I'm  whip- 
sawed  this  tirhe,  but  Fm  still  in  the  game,  and  when  it 
comes  to  calling  the  last  turn,  I'll  be  there  with  a  stack 
of  blues.  No,  I  won't  go  back  to  Benton  while  some- 
body else  is  packing  LaPere's  money.  If  I  can  rustle 
horses,  I'll  send  these  two  boys  on  home,  and  write  to 
the  old  man  how  the  play  came  up.  If  those  jaspers 
flash  any  part  of  that  roll  in  the  Territories  before  the 
first  snow  falls,  I'll  get  them.  I've  got  to  get  them,  to 
square  myself." 

"It's  what  I'd  do,'"  he  answered.  "If  they're  like  the 
average  run  of  men  that  turn  a  trick  of  that  kind  they'll 
give  themselves  away  if  you  let  them  alone.  The  big  bills 
will  be  their  downfall  if  they  imdertake  to  spend  them  in 
this  country — and  ten  thousand  dollars  isn't  a  big  enough 
stake  to  pull  out  with.  I'm  sure  glad  you're  going  to  stay 
here  and  see  the  thing  through.  It's  an  ugly  mess  all 
round,  and  if  old  Hans  told  us  true,  it'll  be  worse  before 
it's  cleaned  up.  If  there's  a  stake  cached  around  Writ- 
ing-on-the-stone,  these  land  pirates  will  camp  mighty  close 
on  the  trail  of  anybody  that  goes  looking  for  it.  And 
it  won't  be  any  Sunday-school  picnic  dealing  with  them, 
either — they've  showed  a  strong  hand  there."  He  mo- 
tioned to  the  place  where  Rutter  lay. 

"The  best  thing  for  us  to  do,"  he  continued,  after  a 
little,  "is  to  pull  out  right  now  and  hoof  it  to  Fend 
d'Oreille.  We  have  two  extra  horses  there,  and  we  can 
be  moving  bright  and  early  in  the  morning.  I'll  have  to 
report  in  person  at  Walsh,  but  before  I  do,  we  must  go  to 
Stony  Crossing  and  look  for  Hank  Rowan.  If  we  find 
him  as  Hans  said,  you  can  gamble  that  trouble  has  camped 
in  our  dooryard  for  a  lengthy  stay.  And  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  you  to  give  your  men  a  gentle  hint  to  keep 
tlieir  mouths  shut  about  this  -thing — all  of  it.  There's 
about  one  chance  in  a  million  of  our  finding  that  gold, 
even  if  it's  there,  and  it  won't  help  us  or  the  rest  of  the 
force  to  catch  the  men  who  held  us  up,  if  everybody  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  gets  to  talking  about  it." 

"I'll  tell  them,"  I  replied.  "I  guess  you  have  the  right 
idea.  It's  a  cinch  that  if  we  land  the  men  that  set  us 
afoot,  we'll  have  the  cold-blooded  whelps  that  put  Hans 
Rutter's  light  out.  But  I  don't  sabe,  Mac,  why  those 
old-timers  should  be  mixed  up  in  a  deal  of  this  kind. 
Their  cattle  and  range  on  the  Canadian  had  a  gold  mine 
beat  to  death  for  money  making." 

'T  don't  know,  either.  You  see"- — MacRae  spoke  in  a 
low,  even  tone,  as  matter  of  fact  as  if  he  were  speaking 
of  the  spring  i-otind-up — "that  fall  when  I  came  back  from 
Kansas,  Lyn  and  I  fell  out — figured  we'd  been  mistaken 
in  our  feelings,  and  called  it  ofif.  I  quit  the  outfit,  of 
course.  Went  to  Colorado,  and  up  here  next  spring. 
Three  3^ears  ago,  just  after  I  joined  the  police,  a  bull- 


whacker  on  the  Whoop-up  trail  told  me  that  Hank  shot 
another  cowman  in  Fort  Worth,  and  dumped  a  barrel  of 
money  getting  clear.  That,  and  a  range  war  that  gre-v^ 
out  of,  the  killing,  and  an  outbreak  of  the  tick  fever,  jus|: 
about  broke  them.  This  fellow  said  an  Ogalalla  trail 
boss  told  him  about  it.  I  didn't  believe  much  of  it  at  the 
time ;  but  I'm  beginning  to  think  he  had  it  right.  There'^ 
been  a  lot  of  placer  mining  away  to  the  north  of  here  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  They  might  have  drifted  up 
there,  and  struck  it  good  and  plenty.  Rutter  made  his 
start  in  the  cow  business  off  a  placer  in  California,  you 
know." 

"First  I  heard  of  their  going  broke,"  I  said.  "But. I 
haven't  seen  a  man  from  the  Panhandle  in  two  years.  I've 
been  in  the  Judith  Basin,  and  the  trail  herds  haven't  begun 
to  come  in  there  yet.  I'm  framing  up  my  think  works  so 
I  won't  be  surprised  at  anything  I  see  or  hear  after  to-; 
night,  though,    I  reckon  we'd  better  start,  hadn't  we? 

Mac  led  the  way.  The  four  of  us  slipped  through 
the  brushy  bottom  as  silently  as  men  unaccustomed  to; 
walking  might  go,  leaving  Rutter's  body  ^undisturbed  bV 
the  blackening  fire.  In  the  morning  we  would  come 
back  and  bury  him,  but  for  that  night — well,  he  was  dead, 
beyond  any  man's  power  to  aid  or  injure,  and  you  must 
not  think  hardly  of  us  that  we  left  him  lying  alone  in  tli^ 
dark. 

We  stumbled  along,  close  up,  for  the  thick-piled  cloud 
still  hung  above,  and  three  yards  apart  we  were  invisible 
to  each  other.  My  footsteps  became  mechanical;  and 
though  I  was,  in  a  way,  acutely  conscious  of  every  step 
and  the  necessity  for  stealthy  going,  one  part  of  my  mind 
was  busy  turning  over  the  past,  and  guessing  haphazarl] 
at  the  future.  Out  of  the  thought  jumble  it  came  to  m? 
that  the  last  sentence  MacRae  had  spoken  to  me  in  the 
South  was  a  message  to  Lyn  Rowan- — a  message  that 
earned  me  a  sunny  smile  when  I  delivered  it  at  the  home 
ranch  on  the  Canadian.  And  so  they  had  quarreled,  and 
"called  it  ofif." 

Well,  that's  an  example  of  the  average  human's  cussed 
ness.  Lyn  could  be  just  as  haughty  and  imperious  as 
she  wa's  sweet  and  gracious,  which  was  natural  enough 
seeing  she'd  ruled  a  cattle  king  and  all  his  sunburned 
range  riders  since  she  was  big  enough  to  toddle  alone ;  and 
Gordon  MacRae  wasn't  the  sort  of  man  who  would  come 
to  heel  at  any  woman's  bidding.  Oh,  I  could  sabe  how  i' 
happened,  all  right.  Each  of  them  was  chuck  full  of  that 
dubious  sort  of  pride  that  has  busted  up  more  than  oni 
love  fiesta. 

Three  hundred  yards  or  more  down  the  coulee  I  tripped 
over  a  fallen  Cottonwood,  and  drove  the  point  of  a  pro 
jecting  limb  clean  through  the  upper  of  my  boot  and  inte 
the  fleshy  part  of  my  leg — not  a  disabling  wound,  but  one 
that  lacked  nothing  in  the  way  of  pain.  The  other 
stopped  while  I  pulled  out  the  snag  which  had  broken  ofl 
the  trunk ;  and  while  I  was  at  it  a  clattering  noise  uprose 
near  by. 

Ever  hear  a  horse  shake  himself,  like  a  water  spaniel 
fresh  from  a  dip,  when  he's  been  tied  for  hours  in  one 
place,  with  the  dead  weight  of  a  heavy  stock  saddle  ot 
his  back  ?  There's  a  little  byplay  of  grunting  and  clearing 
of  nostrils,  then  the  rattle  and  slap  of  skirts  and  strings 
and  stirrup  leathers — ^>^ou  never  forget  the  sound  of  it,  ii 
you've  ever  slept  in  a  round-up  camp,  with  a  dozen  reSfc 
less  night  horses  saddled  and  tied  to  a  wagon  twenty  fee'i 
from  your  bed.  But  it  made  me  jump,  welling  up  out  oi 
the  dark  so  unexpectedly  and  so  near,  . ., 
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"Saddle  horse — tied,"  Mac  tersely  commented.  We 
quatted  down  in  the  long  grass  and  buckbriish,  listen- 
ing; and  a  moment  later  a  horse  snorted  distinctly,  fol- 
owed  by  the  steady  beat  of  an  impatient  forefoot. 

"Over  there,"  I  said ;  "and  there's  more  than  one.  Let's 
nvestigate  this.    And  we'd  better  not  separate." 

Fifty  yards  to  the  left  we  struck  a  cottonwood  grove, 
md  in  the  very  edge  of  it  loomed  up  the  vague  outline 
if  a  horse — when  we  were  almost  within  reaching  dis- 
ance  of  him.  I  ran  my  hand  over  the  saddle,  and  knew 
t  instantly  for  Bruce  Haggin's  rig.  A  minute's  quiet 
)rowling  revealed  our  full  quota  of  live  stock,  even  to 
he  pack  horse  that  bore  our  bed  and  grub,  tied  hard  and 
ast  to  separate  trees.  Also  our  six-shooters  reposed 
n  their  scabbards,  the  four  belts  hooked  over  the  horn  of 
^acRae's  saddle. 

Maybe  it  didn't  feel  all  right  to  be  on  the  hurricane 
leek  of  a  good  horse  once  more !  Whenever  I  have  to 
valk  a  mile  or  two,  I  can  always  see  where  a  horse 
hief  gets  into  the  habit.  We  broke  out  of  that  bottom 
[)n  ,a  high  lope,  all  primed  for  trouble,  if  it  came  our  way. 
t  was  sure  thoughtful  of  those  outlaws  to  leave  every- 
hing,  even  the  guns — but  I  suppose  they  had  bigger  fish 

0  fry.   The  ten  thousand  was  mostly  what  they  wanted. 
It  was  just  midnight  when  we  pulled  into  Pend 

i'Orielle,  From  then  until  six  o'clock  MacRae  and  I 
lept  side  by  side  in  a  government  bunk;  the  last  bit  of 
)eaceful  rest  either  was  to  know  for  many  weeks. 

CHAPTER  in. 

j  "reduced  to  the  ranks." 

'  "There's  Stony  Crossing,  Sarge ;  and  over  yonder,  at 
jhe  west  end  of  that  blue  ridge,  is  Writing-on-the-stone." 
j  At  the  foot  of  the  long  slope  on  which  we  stood, 
Vlilk  River  glinted  in  the  sunshine,  deceptively  beautiful; 

1  shining  example  of  the  truth  of  that  old  saw  about  dis- 
ance  lending  enchantment;  for,  looking  down  on  the 
ilacid  stream  slipping  smoothly  along  between  narrow 
ringes  of  scrubby  timber,  you'd  never  guess  that  miles 
md  miles  of  hungry  quicksand  lined  the  river  edge,  an 
mseen  trap  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary. 

Stony  Crossing  I  could  see,  even  without  Mac's  guid- 
,ng  finger.  The  Whoop-up  trail,  a  brown  streak  against 
i:he  vivid  upland  green,  dipped  down  the  hillside  to  our 
[right,  down  to  the  sage-grown  flat,  and  into  the  river 
by  the  great  bowlders  that  gave  the  ford  its  name.  The 
[dIuc  ridge  up  the  river  I  gave  scant  heed  to;  the  Writ- 
jing-on-the-stone  was  only  a  name  to  me,  for  I'd  never  seen 
jthe  place.  The  patch  of  dark-green  trees  below  the  cross- 
ing drew  my  roving  gaze  whether  I  would  or  no.  I've 
ridden  on  pleasanter  missions  than  the  one  that  took  us 
to  Stony  Crossing  that  day. 

"It's  hard  lines,"  I  muttered,  "to  know  that  a  man 
you've  eaten  and  slept  with,  and  called  your  friend,  is  left 
to  rot  on  the  prairie  like  a  skinned  bufifalo.  Hanged  if 
I  can  make  myself  believe  we'll  find  Hank  Rowan  down 
there." 

"We'll  know  beyond  a  doubt  in  the  next  half  hour ;  so 
come  on." 

We  did  know — all  too  soon.  In  the  clump  of  cotton- 
woods  we  found  Hank  Rowan,  quite  dead,  the  body  of  his 
horse  stretched  across  his  legs.  His  pockets  had  been 
turned  inside  out,  and  his  papers  and  letters  lay  scat- 
tered around.  These  we  gathered  together  against  the 
time  of  meeting  Lyn,  and  then  we  dragged  him  from  be- 


neath his  horse  and  buried  him  in  the  soft  leaf  mold 
where  he  lay,  as  we  had  buried  his  life-time  partner  - 
early  in  the  morning.  When  we  had  finished,  MacjRae 
hung  in  a  tree  the  spade  he  had  carried  from  ]^*end 
d'Oreille,  and  we  mounted  our  horses  and  turned  their 
heads  toward  Fort  Walsh. 

It  is  seventy  miles  in  an  air  line  from  Stony  Cross- 
ing to  the  fort.  That  night  we  slept  outdoors  without 
hardship  in  a  grassy  hollow,  for  the  night  was  comfort- 
ably warm,  and  noon  of  that  day  brought  us  to  Walsh. 

Above  and  below  the  huddle  of  log  buildings  set  round 
the  tall  pole  from  which  fluttered  the  Cross,  of  St. 
George,  fed  scattered  bunches  of  horses  and  freight  cat- 
tle, and  along  the  creek  arose  the  smoke  of  a  dozen 
dinner  fires.  By  the  post  storeroom  was  ranged  a  line 
of  the  wagons — wheeled  galleons  of  the  plains,  that 
brought  food  and  raiment  to  the  Northwest  before  the 
coming  of  steam  and  steel. 

"Why,  that's  Baker's  outfit  from  Benton,"  I  said  to 
MacRae,  as  we  swung  off  our  horses  before  the  building 
where  the  officer  of  the  day  held  forth.    "They  must  . 
have  come  by  way  of  Assiniboine.    I  wonder  where  that  / 
other  layout's  from?" 

"Paymaster's  train,"  Mac  answered.    "At  least  he's 
due,  and, I  notice  a  buck  trooper  herding  the  horses." 

VVe  clanked  into  the  anteroom — that's  what  I  call  it, 
anyway.  It  happened  that  I  didn't  stay  around  those 
police  posts  long  enough  to  get  familiar  with  the  techni- 
cal terms  for  everything.  Not  that  they  didn't  want  me ; 
faith,  their  desire  for  my  company  was  only  equaled  by 
my  capacity  for  dodging  them.  And  if  they'd  been  a  little 
swifter,  or  I  a  bit  slower,  I'd  have  had  ample  leisure  to 
observe  life  in  the  force  from  the  inside — of  the  guard- 
house. 

As  I  remarked  previously,  we  went  into  the  ante- 
room, and  I  got  my  first  peep  of  the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge — not  a  king,  but  a  petty  officer  in  her  majesty's 
N.  W.  M.  P. 

An  orderly  held  us  up,  and  when  we'd  convinced 
him  that  our  business  was  urgent,  and  not  for  his  ears, 
he  condescendingly  allowed  us  to  enter  the  presence— 
who  was  a  heavy-set  person  with  sandy  whiskers,  set  bias 
on  a  round,  red  countenance.  His  braid-trimmed  uniform 
was  cut  to  fit  him  like  the  skin  of  a  well-stuflfed  sausage ; 
and  from  behind  a  flat-topped  desk  he  gazed  upon  us  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  tree  full  of  owls  and  the  dignity  of  a 
stage  emperor. 

MacRae's  heels  clicked  together,  and  his  right  hand 
went  up  in  the  military  salute ;  the  red-faced  one  acknowl- 
edged it  by  a  barely  perceptible  flip  of  his  fat  paw,  then 
put  a  little  extra  stiffening  into  his  spinal  column,  and 
growled  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  echo  in  the  region  of 
his  diaphragm :  "Pro-ceed." 

MacRae  proceeded.  But  he  didn't  get  very  far.  In 
fact,  he'd  barely  articulated,  "I  have  to  report,  sir,  that 

 "  when  the  human  sausage  bethought  himself  of 

something,  and  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  He  produced 
a  watch,  and  studied  it  frowningly,  then  dismissed  us 
with  a  ponderous  gesture. 

"Repawt,"  he  rumbled,  away  down  in  his  chest  cavity, 
"at  hawf  pawst — one." 

"Yes,  sir."   MacRae  saluted  again,  and  we  withdrew. 

"A  beautiful  specimen!"  I  remarked  sarcastically. 
"Have  you  many  like  him?  I'd  admire  to  see  him  cavort- 
ing around  on  the  pinnacles  after  horse  thieves  or 
whisky  runners.    A  peaceable  citizen  would  sure  do 
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well  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  if  sheriffs  and 
marshals  took  a  lay-off  for  dinner  when  a  man  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  complaint.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  will 
take  that  fat  slob  to  get  a  bunch  of  these  soldier-police- 
men on  the  trail  of  that  ten  thousand?" 

MacRae  laughed  dryly.  "Old  Dobson  is  harmless,  all 
right,  ^  as  far  as  hunting  outlaws  is  concerned,  but  he 
doesn't  cut  much  figure  around  here ;  no  more  than  two  or 
three  other  'haw-haw'  Englishmen  that  got  into  the  force 
some  way.  Lessard — the  major  in  charge — is  the  brains 
of  the  post.  He  does  things  while  these  other  fellows  are 
untangling  the  red  tape." 

From  there  we  rode  to  the  stables.  Every  one  seemed 
to  know  Mac,  and  to  be  glad  to  see  him.  When  we'd 
unsaddled  and  fed  our  horses,  he  led  the  way  toward  a 
row  of  whitewashed  cabins,  set  off  to  one  side  by  them- 
selves. 

"We'll  eat  dinner  with  Bat  Perkins."  he  said.  "Bat's 
an  ex-stock  hand,  like  myself,  and  we'll  be  as  welcome  as 
pay  day.  And  he'll  know  if  Lyn  Rowan  has  come  to 
Walsh." 

,  I  wasn't  in  shape,  financially,  to  have  any  choice  in  the 
matter  of  a  stopping  place.  Sixty  or  seventy  dollars  ex- 
pense money  was  all  the  cash  I  had  when  I  left  Walsh 
for  Benton;  and,  while  I  may  have  neglected  to  mention 
the  fact,  those  two  coin  collectors  didn't  overlook  any 
small  change  when  they  held  me  up  for  LaPere's  roll. 
There  was  a  sort  of  shebang— -you  couldn't  call  it  a  hotel 
if  you  had  any_  regard  for  the  truth— at  the  fort,  for 
the  accommodation  of  wayfarers  without  a  camp  outfit, 
but  most  of  the  time  you  couldn't  get  anything  fit  to 
eat  there.  So  I  was  mighty  glad  to  hear  about  Bat  Per- 
kins. 

It  transpired,  however,  that  before  we  reached  Bat  Per- 
kins' cabin,  Mac  got  an  unexpected  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions  he  intended  to  ask.  As  we  turned  the  corner 
of  a  two-story  log  house  that,  from  its  pretentiousness,  I 
judged^to  be  some  officer's  quarters,  we  came  face  to  face 
with  a 'tall,  keen-featured  man  in  the  police  uniform,  and 
a  girl. 

Even  though  Rutter  had  said  she  was  to  be  at  Walsh, 
I  wasn't  prepared  to  believe  it  was  Lyn  Rowan.  She 
didn't  give  me  much  time  to  indulge  in  guesswork,  though. 
While  I  wondered,  for  an  instant,  if  there  could  be  another 
woman  on  God's  footstool  with  the  same  saucy  tilt  to  her 
head,  the  same  heavy  coils  of  tawny  hair,  and  those  un- 
fathomable purple-blue  eyes  that  always  met  your  own  so 
frankly,  she  recognized  the  pair  of  us ;  though  MacRae's 
uniform  must  have  puzzled  her  for  an  instant. 

"Gordon— and  Sarge  Flood !  Where  in  the  world  did 
you  come  from?    And— and  "    She  stopped  rather 


It  made  me  hot,  and  there  followed  a  few  seconds  wh 
I  had  a  blamed  poor  opinion  of  Mr.  Gordon  MacRae 

The  fellow  with  her,  I  noticed,  drew  himself  up  ve 
stiff  and  dignified  when  .she  spoke  to  us,  and  the  look 
favored  MacRae  with  was  the  real  thing  in  the  way 
disapproval;  Lmight  go  further,  and  say  it  was  maligna 
—the  kind  of  look  I'd  give  a  man  if  I  thought  there 
danger  of  him-getting  off  with  something  I  prized. 

"I  might  fire  that  question  back  at  you.  Miss  Rowan 
I  replied.  "We're  both  a  long  way  from  home.  I  w 
here  a  couple  of  days  ago.  How  did  you  manage  to  ke 
out  of  sight — or  have  you  just  got  in?" 

"Yesterday  only,"  she  returned.  "We— you  rememb 
old  Mammy  Thomas,  don't  you  ?— came  over  from  Bentc 
with  the  Baker  freight  outfit.  I  expect  to  meet  dad  he 
in  a  few  days." 

Ugh !  Say,  do  you  know  my  backbone  buckled  HI 
a  caterpillar's  when  she  spoke  about  her  father !  Th; 
bunch  of  cottonwoods  and  the  dead  horse  and  evervthir 
seemed  to  rise  up  between  us.  and  for  a  second  I  w? 
speechless.  I  couldn't  stand  there  and  tell  her  she'd  nev( 
meet  her  father_  again  this  side  of  the  pearly  gates.  N( 
I.  That  was  a  job  for  somebodv  that  could  put  his  arn 
around  her  and  kiss  the  tears  out  of  her  eves ;  somebod 
who  could  make  her  feel  that  life  still  hekrcompensatior 
for  the  loss  of  the  fond  old  man,  who'd  lived  and  worke 
and  died  in  a  far  country  to  make  a  stake  for  her. 

I  got  my  wits  about  me  again,  and  started  to  make  som 
commonplace  remark,  when  his  nibs  with  the  shoulde 
straps  and  the  gold  contraptions  on  his  coat  collar  cut  i 
and  interrupted. 

"Really,  we  must  hurry,  Miss  Rowan,  or  we  shall  b 
late  for  luncheon,"  he  drawled. 

"Jtfst  a  moment,  major,"  she  ran  on.  "Arc  you  goinj 
to  be  here  any  length  of  time,  Sarge?" 

"A  day  or  so."  I  responded  shortly;  I  didn't  feel  ver 
cheerful,  with  all  that  bad  news  simmering  inside  me 
and  I'd  conceived  a  full-grown  dislike  for  the  "major 
and  his  holier-than-thou  attitude. 

"Then  come  and  see  me.  I'm  staying  with  Mrs.  Stom 
—Major  Lessard's  sister.  There's  a  thousand  things  J 
want  to  talk  about.  Good-by."  And  she  turned  away 
the  uniformed  snob  by  her  side. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
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suddenly.  I  know,  just  as  well  as  if  she'd  said  it,  that  she 
had  been  on  the  point  of  asking  what  he  was  doing  in  the 
yellow-striped  breeches  and  red  coat  of  a  Mounted  Po- 
liceman. If  they  had  parted  in  anger,  she  forgot  it  while 
she  spoke  his  name.  Right  there  on  the  spot  is  where 
yours  truly  would  have  taken  down  the  lover's  lariat  and 
tied  to  her  hard  and  fast. 

But  MacRae — while  I  was  'wise  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  only  friend  T  had  in  that  country,  and  the  kind  of  a 
friend  that  sticks  closer  than  a  brother,  I'd  a  hankering 
to  beat  him  over  the  noodle  with  my  gun,  and  knock  a 
little  of  the  stiffness  out  of  his  neck — ^simply  saluted  the 
officer,  tipped  his  hat  to  her,  and  passed  on.  I  didn't  sabe 
the  play,  and  when  I  saw  the  red  flash  up  into  her  cheeks 


THE  RESULT  OF  A  KISS. 

They  were  in-  a  magnificently  decorated  room  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion.  They  approached  each  other  from  op- 
posite directions.  One  of  them  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  the 
other  blushing  red  as  a  cherry.  ^ 

Presently  they  met,  and,  careless  of  the  fact  that  dozens 
of  eyes  were  watching  them,  they  kissed  each  other. 

The  meeting  seemed  to  bring  them  perfect  peace ;  but, 
alas!  they  had  scarcely  been  side  by  side  above  twenty 
seconds  when  a  man  approached  with  the  fire  of  battle 
in  his  eye. 

With  cool  insolence  he  raised  the  stick  he  carried,  and 
then— oh,  horror!— he  struck  a  sharp,  quick  blow,  and 
the  pale  one  was  sent  spinning  several  feet  away. 

The  other  neither  screamed  nor  fainted. 

There  was  no  heartbreaking,  no  resentment,  not  even  a 
murmur. 

Because,  you  see,  billiard  balls  are  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing! 
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since  a  serial,  a  two°part  sfory  and  one  or  more  short  stories  were  added  to  the  main  story  in  each  issue  of  this 
eekly,  there  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  concerning  their  effect  on  the  length  of  the  main  story.  Attention,  ther2= 
re,  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  when  this  change  was  made  ^  was  explained  that  the  main  stories  wouJd  be  the  same 
ngth'as  before,  but,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  type  and  the  space  between  the  lines,  so  much  space  would 
•■  gained  that  it  would  be  possible  to  publish  supplemental  stories.  The  promise  then  made  has  been  kept.  A  carefuS 
mparison  of  recent  issues  with  those  printed  before  will  show  that  the  new  main  stories  contain  the  same  number  of 
ords  as  the  old,  and  th^t  the  additional  stories  represent  a  clear  gain  to  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DAY  OF  EXECUTIOIST. 

It  is  a  gruesome  scene  which  opens  this  story,  for 
s  laid  in  a  prison  yard  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  where 
:y  still  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  habit  of  hanging 
idemned  murderers. 

pie  gallows  had  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
-d;  the  usual  number  of  guests,  to  act  as  witnesses  to 
\  execution,  had  been  invited  by  the  sheriff  tc'  be 
:sent,  and  there  were  doctors,  lawyers,  politicians,  and 
'  usual  number  of  privileged  persons  of  the  community 
ong  the  officials  who  had  presented  themselves ;  and 

hanging  had  been  accomplished. 
'Nevertheless,  the  trap  was  not  sprung  without  a  great 
>1  of*  unlooked-for  delay. 

^irst  one  thing  and  then  another  had  gone  wrong,  and 
execution,  appointed  for  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
not  actually  come  off  until  after  four;  and  as  the 
nth  was  December — the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
rth,  in  fact — the  gloom  of  evening  had  already  set- 
l  over  the  earth,  and  actual  darkness  had  fallen  by  the 
e  the  victim  of  the  noose  was  swung  off  into  eternity, 
t  is  true  that  there  were  electric  lights  around  the 
d,  and  they  afforded  an  illumination  which  exag- 
ators  are  inclined  to  describe  by  the  phrase,  "as  light 

ileprinted  by  Request, 


as  day;"  nevertheless,  everybody  knows  that  there  is  no 
artificial  parallel  with  sunlight. 

But  the  weirdness  of  the  scene  was  intensified  a  hun- 
dredfold by  the  glaring  arc  lights,  and  the  black  shadows 
cast  by  them,  and  even  the  most  phlegmatic  among  that 
throng  of  spectators  shuddered  at  the  horrid  thing  which 
swung  to  and  fro  before  them  when  the  official  deed  was 
consummated. 

But  it  was  done. 

When  certain  weak-hearted  ones  had  clamored  for  de- 
lay for  the  reason  that  the  judge,  in  sentencing  the  crim- 
inal, had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  he  was  appoint- 
ing an  execution  to  take  place  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  la\v 
had  held  rigidly  to  its  purpose;  and  now  the  vengeance  of 
the  law  had  been  done.  The  black-capped,  rope-bound 
victim,  after  hanging  in  die  dreadful  noose  for  the  allotted 
time,  was  pronounced  dead  by  the  nerve- wracked  doc- 
tors who  were  there  officially  to  witness  the  execution. 

They  had  felt  for  his  pulse;  they  had  listened  at  his 
breast  for  heartbeats;  they  had  resorted — hurriedly,  to 
be  sure — to  each  of  the  devices  which  are  adopted  by 
physicians  on  such  occasions,  and  now  by  their  order  the 
body  was  taken  down  and  laid  upon  the  stretcher  which 
had  been  provided  for  its  accommodation. 

The  day  had  been  a  terrible  one  in  every  way.  A 
tempest  of  sleety  rain  had  hurled  itself  upon  the  city 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  it  had  continued 
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without  cessation  through  the  entire  day,  now  and  then 
lulling  into  a  semblance  of  mediocrity,  and  again  burst- 
ing with  renewed  violence  over  the  housetops  and  through 
the  streets  and  avenues. 

Far  and  near,  everywhere,  the  pavements,  the  houses, 
the  telegraph  wires,  trees,  all  things  were  enveloped  in  a 
coating  of  ice.  . 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  trap  fell  the  anger  of 
the  elements  almost  swept  the  visiting  spectators  from 
their  feet;  it  had  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  it  would 
tear  the  scaffold  from  its  bearings  and  hurl  it  upon  the 
heads  of  the  crowd.  The  doctors  upon  the  scaffold  be- 
side the  condemned  man  had  been  forced  to  cling  to  the 
timbers  around  them,  to  resist  being  swept  from  the  pre- 
carious and  uncanny  platform;  and  the  body  of  the 
doomed  man  had  been  flung  against  them,  caroming  from 
one  to  another  like  an  unwieldy  billiard  ball  and  filling 
with  horror,  never  to  be  forgotten,  each  man  with  whom 
it  came  in  contact. 

But  now  it  was  over.  The  horrible  gibbet  loomed  in 
the  glare  of  the  electric  lights,  tenantless.  The  body  of  its 
victim  was  stretched  upon  a  prison  cot,  covered  by  a 
thick  canvas,  which,  however,  had  to  be  tacked  and  tied 
into  place  lest  the  fury  of  the  gale  should  seize  it  and 
carry  it  avi^ay  over  the  prison  walls. 

The  spectators  drew  their  ulsters  around  them  and 
faded  away  through  the  darkness  toward  their  several 
homes,  wordless — shuddering  with  something  worse  than 
the  bitter  cold  of  the  tempest;  and  presently  there  was 
left  beside  the  body  only  the  warden  and  his  followers, 
and  the  group  of  doctors  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform 
the  autopsy  upon  the  corpse. 

Without  speaking, '  withoyrt  voicing  the  sentimeiits  in 
their  hearts,  those  men  caiue  to  a  unanimous  decision, 
so  that  when  the  warden's  voice  interrupted  their  medi- 
tations, they  nodded  assent  to  his  suggestion  with  the 
joint  regularity  of  automatons. 

"Gentlemen,"  the  warden  said,  "you  will  hardly  care  to 
proceed  with  your  official  autopsy  to-night — on  such  a 
night  as  this,  and  particularly  as  it  is  Christmas  Eve, 
when  we  are  all  drawn  toward  our  own  firesides,  and  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  no  legal  obligation  on  your  parts 
to  perform  this  disagreeable  duty  at  once;  what  do  you 
say  to  postponing  it,  say  until  after  your  Christmas  din- 
ners to-morrow?" 

"But  the  body  began  one  of  them,  and  paused. 

The  warden  pointed  across  the  yard  toward  a  low 
wooden  building  which  stood  against  the  wall  of  the 
prison  yard. 

"We  can  place  it  there,"  he  said.  'T  will  take  the 
,  responsibility,  if  you  like.  It  is  the  tool  house.  It  is 
perfectly  secure  and  tight.  I  had  it  erected  there  since 
I  have  been  warden.   What  do  you  say?" 

They  agreed.  Who  would  not  have  done  so  under 
the  circumstances  ? 

Between  them  they  lifted  the  cot  with  its  gruesome 
burden,  and  bore  it,  preceded  by  the  warden,  into  the 
little  eight-by-ten  building  which,  with  its  peaked  roof, 
was  barely  high  enough  to  permit  them  to  stand  up- 
right. 

The  warden  turned  the  switch  of  an  incandescent  light 
inside  the  small  building,  and  together  they  moved  the 
tools  to  one  side  and  so  cleared  a  convenient  place  for  the 
cot  to  stand  ;  and  then  the  warden  passed  around  it,  tight 
ening  the  cords  and  tacks  which  held  the  canvas  covering 
of  the  corpse  in  place. 


Then,  silently,  the  warden  coming  last,  they  passed  out 
into  the  yard  again. 

The  door  of  the  tool  house  was  locked.  The  wardel 
and  the  doctors  shook  hands  all  around,  agreed  upon  th< 
hour  of  meeting  for  the  morrow,  and  went  their  severa 
ways  as  the  spectators  had  done  before  them. 

The  prison  yard  was  deserted,  save  by  that  silent  oc 
cupant  of  the  tool  house,  tacked  and  tied  under  th 
canvas  covering  upon  the  prison  cot. 

And  that  silent,  motionless  thing,  so  still  and  rigid,  ha- 
been  known  to  them — was,  in  fact — Doctor  Quartz,  j 


At  midnight,  when  the  bells  in  the  steeple  were  tollin 
the  advent  of  Christmas  morning,  the  temperature  of  th< 
city  changed. 

A  breath  of  warmth  entered  like  a  wedge  through  th( 
heart  of  tlie  blizzard  as  if  the  tail  of  a  comet  had  switchet 
itself  through  the  bitter  cold,  cleaving  it  like  a  knif 
dividing  it  in  twain  as  a  red-hot  iron  rod  might  cut 
pathway  through  a  snowdrift. 

And  the  sweep  and  thrust  of  that  tongue  of 
dividing,  as  it  passed,  the  intense  cold  of  the  blizz 
formed  a  chasm  like  a  canon  through  a  mountain  irf| 
which  the  walls  of  rock — but  in  this  case,  cold — mti; 
fall  as  soon  as  the  resistance  which  holds  them  in  plal 
shall  be  withdrawn. 

And  there,  in  that  chasm  of  heat  between  walls  of  cd 
was  born  a  winter  cyclone.* 

That  tongue  of  heat,  sweeping  through  the  ci| 
skimmed  the  housetops  and  performed  little  if  any  da^ 
age  upon  them;  but  it  descended  between  the  graril 
towers  of  the  prison  and  touched  with  its  tip  the  prii 
wall  where  the  tool  house  stood. 

The  stones,  were  hfted  from  it  and  hurled  into  t| 
air  as  a  giant  would  fling  a  pebble;  a  breach,  so  w 
that  a  team  of  oxen  might  drive  through  it,  was  opef 
as  if  by  magic  through  that  pile  of  masonry ;  the  tii| 
house  was  lifted  in  the  talons  of  the  tempest  as  an  ea| 
would  lift  a  lamb,  and  it  was  carried  away  through  | 
black  darkness,  just  as  surely.  | 

And  when,  Christmas  morning,  the  sun  came  outH^ 
the  east  as  smiling  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  stornSl 
cloud  his  countenance,  a  wondering  throng  gathe| 
around  that  prison  wall  and  looked  in  amazement  upl 
the  breach  in  it  made  by  the  storm,  and  upon  the  i\ 
molished  house  which  stood  facing  it  on  the  opposite  sic 
of  the  street.  '  J 

The  warden  looked  in  vain  for  his  tool  house ;  the  do 
tors  sought  in  vain  the  object  of  their  appointed  autopg  ^ 

Later— a  week,  perhaps,  maybe  two— a  Kansas  farffl 
brought  into  the  city  information  that  there  was 
wreck  of  what  had  once  been  a  small  building,  and  mig 
have  been  the  prison  tool  house — as  was  ultimately  proy« 
to  be  the  case— on  the  bank  of  the  Kaw  River  wheri 
divided  his  farm  land.  But  it  was  onh-  a  wreck ;  ju^[ 
mass  of  splintered  boards  and  timbers;  just  a  relicj 
what  it  had  once  been,  but  with  sufficient  of  its  on" 
ity  left  to  identify  it. 

And  here  and  there,  between  where  it  fell  and  t 
city  which  was  seven  miles  away,  .a  tool  was  fouiti 
Where  it  fell,  there  were  several.    But  never  anywhe 


0 


*The  phenomenon  described  actually  occurred  in  Kansas  <J  " 

in  the  winter  of  1888.   The  area  of  the  cyclone,  or  hurricane,  w  t 

small.  One  building  was  torn  to  splinters,  while  those  on  eitl  ^ 
side  of  it  were  comparatively  unharmed. — C.  C. 
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vas  there  discovered  a  trace  of  the  cot,  or  of  its  canvas 
•Qvering,  or  of  its  silent  occupant. 

I  Doctor  Quartz  had  been  pronounced  dead  by  the  doc- 
ors  who  witnessed  the  hanging;  but  the  autopsy  was 
liever  performed  upon  his  body. 

And  the  men  who  witnessed  that  hanging  remem- 
pered  it  with  awe.  They  shivered  when  they  thought 
')f  it — of  the  day  and  evening  of  awful  cold,  and  of 
jhe  night  of  tempest  which  f.ollowed.  They  shuddered 
vhen  they  thought  of  the  awful  disappearance  of  the  doc- 
or,  hurled  away  into  nothingness  in  the  talons  of  a 
lurricane. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  MAN  WITH  A  PRICE  ON  HIS  HEAD. 

In  order  perfectly  to  understand  the  sequence  of  in- 
idents  which  followed  this  event,  as  Nick  Carter  after- 
\iard  revealed  them,  it  becomes  necessary  here  to  de- 
cribe  another  scene  of  that  terrible  storm — a  scene 
i'hich  was  not  explained  until  long  afterward,  when  the 
reat  detective  had  gone  thoroughly  into  the  matters  con- 
ected  with  it^  and  unraveled  the  most  tortuous  tangle 
nth  which  he  ever  had  to  do. 

When  that  tongue  of  heat,  that  tail  of  a  comet,  or 
/hatever  it  was,  tore  its  resistless  way  through  the  prison 
/all,  seized  upon  the  tool  house  and  bore  it  aloft  through 
le  air.  Doctor  Quartz  was  doubtless  as  dead  as  a  man 
an  be  who  has  been  hung  by  a  rope,  but  who  has  been 
lerely  choked  and  whose  vertebra  has  not  been  broken. 

The  doctors  who  pronounced  him  dead,  erred^only  by 
sason  of  their  benumbed  fingers,  so  chilled  by  the  cold 
■^at  their  sense  of  touch  was  momentarily  lost.  They 
Dund  him  pulseless  and  apparently  dead.    They  heard 

0  heartbeats,  and,  therefore,  ^cided  that  the  heart  had 
eased  to  throb.  They  found  nis  body  limp  and  lifeless, 
nd,  therefore,  they  said  that  life  was  extinct. 

Physiciai'ls  will  tell  you  that  men  already  dead,  actu- 
lly  dead  from  drowning,  have  been  brought  back  to  life 
gain  by  proper  treatment.   They  will  tell  you  that,  given 

healthy  body,  capable  of  performing  all  its  functions 
)  tlie  fullest  measure,  life  may  be  restored  to  it  by  arti- 
cial  means  after  it  is  scientifically  dead.  The  heart 
lust  be  shaken  into  activity.  The  circulation  must  be 
iduced;  and  if  the  heart  is  shaken  into  a  throb  or  two. 
nd  the  little  rivers,  and  streams,  ,and  brooks  of  blood 
'hich  irrigate  the  body  are  set  in  motion  even  for  an 
istant,  life  begins  again. 

Therefore,  the  only  error  that  these  ]\Iissouri  doctors 
lade  in  their  pronunciamento,  existed  in  the  fact  that 
ley  did  not  assure  themselves  that  the  neck  was  broken, 
j  They  thought  it  was,  but  their  half-frozen  hands  de- 
rived them,  that  is  all. 

1  The  great  muscles  of  the  doctor's  neck,  standing  like 
i'hipcords  against  the  noose  of  the  hangman's  rope,  and 
trained  even  to  greater  resistance  than  their  owner  was 
iware  of,  withstood  the  jerk  of  the  fall  when  the  trap 
I'as  sprung,  and  his  neck  was  not  broken. 

And  then  the  storm  swept  down,  tore  a  breach  in  the 
all  of  the  prison,  picked  up  the  tool  house,  and  car- 
ed it  away,  tore  it  asunder,  doubtless  in  the  air  while 
I  transit  over  the  city,  lifted  the  canvas-covered  cot 
ut  of  its  interior  and  bore  it  like  a  feather  in  the  vio- 
nce  of  its  fury,  on  and  on  and  on  through  the  night, 
ritieing  a  string  here,  pulling  a  tack  there,  and  otherwise 
isintegrating  it,  until  at  last  it  turned  it  over  and  dumped 
s  occupant  into  the  ic}^  waters  of  the  Missouri. 


Nor  was  that  all.  As  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  re-  ' 
ceived  the  body,  so  it  gave  it  up  again,  halfway  to 
Jefferson  City,  where  it  fell,  miles  and  miles  from  its 
starting  point.  When  it  fell  into  the  water,  not  ten  feet 
away,  a  solitary  individual  was  paddling  a  leaky,  flat- 
bottomed  boat  across  the  turbulent  waters. 

He  heard  the  splash  when  the  body  fell  into  the  water, 
but  he  could  not  see  it,  and  therefore  had  no  idea  what  it 
was ;  but  in  a  moment  more  when  his  boat  drifted  against 
it,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  seized  what  he  instantly  recog- 
nized as  the  clothing  of  a  man. 

Instinct  sometimes  acts  more  quickly  than  thought, 
and  before  this  man  on  the  river  realized  what  he  was 
doing,  he  had  drawn  the  thing  he  had  grasped  inboard, 
and  flung  it  into  the  bottom  of  his^i^raft;  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  his  boat  grounded  on  the  shore  of 
the  river. 

This  man  knew  his  ground ;  he  knew  for  what  point 
on  the  river  he  was  making,-  and  he  leaped  out  into 
the  shallow  but  icy  water,  drew  the  boat's  nose  part  way 
upon  the  low  bank,  and  then  opening  the  slide  of  an 
ordinary  dark  lantern  he  proceeded  to  investigate  his  find. 

And  his  find  vv^as  a  living  man ! 

A  pair  of  steel-blue  eyes,  as  cold  as  the  ice  on  the 
shore,  were  looking  into  his ;  but  the  wrists  of  the  man 
were  bound  together  behind  his  back,  and  his  ankles 
were  tied  together. 

The  fury  of.  the  storm  had  shaken  motion  into  the 
heart  of  Doctor  Quartz ;  the  ic}'  water  of  the  river  had 
started  the  rivers  of  his  blood  to  flowing.  He  lived 
and  breathed ;  moreover,  he  was  conscious. 

"Who  in  "  began  the  man  who  had  made  this 

strange  find ;  but  the  voice  of  Doctor  Quartz  interrupted 
him,  as  calm  and  as  velvety  as  ever,  though  so  weak 
that  the  man  could  scarcely  hear  his  words. 

"Unbind  me.  Save  me.  Warm  me.  Hide  me.  I 
will  make  you  a  rich  man  for  life,"  he  said;  and  then 
his  eyes  dropped  shut  and  he  lapsed  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

The  man  gazed  in  consternation  at  the  silent  form. 
He  closed  the  slide  of  his  lantern  and  returned  it  to  his 
pocket.  Then  he  lifted  the  form  of  the  doctor  in  his 
arms,  and,  staggering  under  the  burden,  he  toiled  up  the 
bank  of  the  river  through  the  darkness. 

But,  although  he  staggered,  the  direction  of  his  foot- 
steps was  assured.  He  knew  his  ground,  for  he  had 
trodden  it  thousatids  of  times  before;  and,  presently, 
utterly  worn  by  the  weight  he  bore,  he  stumbled  into 
a  cabin  under  the  wooded  bank  and  threw  his  burden 
upon  a  rough  couch  while  he  proceeded  to  make  a  fire. 

When  that  was  done,  and  he  had  lighted  a  lantern 
which  hung  from  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  cabin,  he 
poured  whisky  between  the  doctor's  lips,  and  rubbed  him 
with  his  coarse  hands. 

And  so  he  worked  on  ceaselessly  until  morning — until 
long  after  daylight  had  outshone  the  glimmer  which  pene- 
trated the  smoked  globe  of  the  lantern. 

Often,  while  his  rescuer  worked,  the  doctor  opened  his 
eyes,  sighed,  and  closed  them  again.  Once  he  tried  to 
smile,  and  at  last  he  murmured  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment. 

And  when  the  sun  of  that  Christmas  morning  shot  its 
gleams  into  the  ravine  where  the  cabin  was  hidden — 
for  its  owner  was  a  man  whose  life  was  a  hidden  thing 
as  well  as  his  cabin — the  doctor  opened  his  eyes  and 
kept  them  open. 
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"Here!  Drink  this;  all  of  it  if  you  can.  I'm  done!" 
said  his  rescuer.  And  he  placed  a  half-iilled  flask  of 
whisky  in  the  doctor's  hand  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire,  instantly  falling  asleep  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

For  hours  the  doctor  laid  there  on  the  couch,  blinking. 
He  was  doctoring  himself  with  one  of  his  pet  theories 
and  remedies — the  power  of  the  will. 

After  a  while  he  moved  his  fingers,  working  them  en- 
ergetically and  systematically.  Then  his  arms.  Then  his 
legs.  He  filled  his  lungs  with  drafts  of  air,  and  ex- 
pelled it  again  with  all  his  power,  gaining  strength  with 
each  effort ;  and  so  the  day  wore  away  into  the  afternoon, 
and  his  rescuer  still  slept  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
dying  fire. 

Finally  the  doctor  arose.  He  tottered  on  his  feet,  but 
he  staggered  across  the  room  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
that  was  close  to  the  dying  embers.  Presently  he  lifted 
a  small  stick  from  the  floor  and  waited ;  then  he  placed 
it  on  the  fire.  After  a  while  he  repeated  the  operation, 
and  he  did  it  over  and  over  again  at  intervals,  each  less 
in  time  than  its  predecessor,  until  the  fire  roared  and 
crackled  in  the  fireplace,  and  the  heat  from  it  penetrated 
the  utmost  corners  of  the  room. 

The  warmth  from  it  vivified  him.  It  started  his  res- 
cuer into  life  also;  and — well,  ere  another  hour  had 
passed  they  were  seated  side  by  side  with  a  table  be- 
tween them,  the  doctor  had  finished  another  flask  of 
liquor  and  had  eaten  some  broth. 

Through  his  nerves  and  his  veins  he  could  feel  the 
throb  of  his  own  strong  life  pulsing  again,  and  he  knew 
that  by  another  morning  he  would  be  as  well  as  ever, 
save  that  he  could  not  turn  his  head  or  use  the  muscles 
of  his  neck. 

There  was  a  great  welt  there,  around  his  neck,  as  if 
a  hot  iron  had  been  passed  around  it,  searing  the  skin, 
and  swelling  the  glands  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
normal  size. 

And  the  conversation,  carried  on  in  jerks  between  the 
two  men,  was  characteristic. 

"I'm  Josh  Hurly,  an  outlaw,  with  a  reward  out  for 
me  dead  or  alive,"  said  the  rescuer  bluntly,  placing  a 
Colt  forty-five  on  the  table  between  them  and  keeping 
his  hand  on  the  weapon,  while  the  muzzle  of  it  was  di- 
rected at  the  doctor's  belly.    "Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Doctor  Quartz,  who  was  hung  yesterday,  in  Kan- 
sas City,"  was  the  equally  blunt,  but  perfectly  suave, 
reply. 

"Great  sufifering  Isaac!  Are  you?  Well,  I  reckoned 
there  was  something  like  that  in  the  wind  when  I  saw 
them  welts  on  your  neck,  and  the  sewing  silk  on  your 
wrists  and  ankles.  How  did  you  get  in  the  river — and 
here?  Hey?" 

'T  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  The  last  I  remember 
I  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  scaffold  in  the 
prison  yard,  distending  the  muscles  of  my  neck  in  order 
to  resist  the  rope.  The  drop  fell  and  I  became  uncon- 
scious. My  next  recollection  is  of  looking  into  your  face 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  But  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  where  I  am,  or  how  I  got  here." 

"Well,  you're  a  matter  of  forty-odd  miles  from  Kan- 
sas City,  as  the  river  runs,  old  man.  So  you're 
Quartz,  eh?" 

"Yes;  I'm  Quartz,"  smiled  the  doctor  blandly. 

"You're  a  tough  lobster,  ain't  you?" 

"I  expect  I  amj  otherwise  I  would  not  be  here." 
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"Somebody  must  have  carried  you  out  of  that  prison 
yard  in  a  balloon,  partner,  'cause  you  dropped  plumb 
out  of  the  clouds  into  the  river,  close  to  my  boat,  and 
you  came  mighty  near  to  dropping  into  it  at  that." 

"I  had  no  balloons  handy  when  I  was  hanged,"  said 
the  doctor,  "so  I  am  as  much  mystified  as  you  are  about 
the  event." 

"Well,  we  can't  explain  it  now,  nohow,  so  we  might 
as  well  let  it  rest.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  tc 
me  when  you  opened  your  eyes  for  a  minute  in  the 
boat?" 

"Perfectly." 

"About  the  dough?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Well,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  I'd  have  gone 
through  your  pockets  and  then  chucked  you  back  into 
the  river,  for  I  trust  no  man;  not  one.  But  I  reckon 
you  want  to  keep  about  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I  do,: 
now ;  eh  ?" 

"Quite  as  much." 

"You  said  you'd  make  me  a  rich  man  for  life;  can 
you  do  it?" 

"If  anything  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  rich  to  you,  I  can." 
"Whew!    Do  you  mean  that?" 
"Yes,  I  mean  it." 

"And  you  can  get  your  hands  on  it?" 
"I  certainly  can.    I  can  get  it,  and  I  can  and  will  give 
it  to  you." 

Hurly  withdrew  his  gun  from  the  table,  dropped  it 
in  his  boot  leg,  and  then  thrusting  his  hand  forward, 
said :  j 

/'Shake,  partner." 

CHAi'TER  III. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  DOCTOR  QUARTZ. 

Nick  Carter  was  seated  in  his  study  conning  the  morn- 
ing papers  when  a  card  was  given  to  him  whereuponj 
was  engraved  the  name  of  Albert  Peyton.  '■- 

"Show  the  gentleman  up  at  once,"  said  the  detective. 
"I  will  receive  him  here."  i 

For  the  name  of  Albert  Peyton 'was  well  known  toj 
him.  He  was  the  man  who  for  seven  years  prior  to  thej 
last  September  had  been  relentlessly  pursued  by  Doctor 
Quartz ;  but  Doctor  Quartz  was  supposed  to  have  met 
his  Waterloo  at  that  time  :  Arrested  in  September,  tried 
almost  at  once,  convicted  without  delay,  and  hanged  .on 
the  day  before  Christmas.  | 

Albert  Peyton  had  been  Doctor  Quartz's  friend  in 
Europe,  seven  years  ago,  and  he  had  been  Doctor  Quartz'si 
victim  ever  since,  until  the  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
of  that  man  had  freed  him  aricl  his  beautiful  young  wife,! 
Minerva,  from  their  Nemesis.  I 

A  moment  later,  Albert  Peyton,  large,  handsome,; 
strong  of  mind  and  in  body,  the  picture  of  healthy  en-| 
ergy,  self-reliant,  confident,  and  bold,  entered  the  room.| 

"Carter,  how  are  you?"  he  exclaimed,  extending  hisj 
hand.  "It  seems  an  age  since  I  saw  you,  and  it  is  in: 
reality  seven  months  or  more,  for  now  it  is  the  middlej 
of  May,  and  we  have  not  met  since  the  trial  of  Quartzi"-' 

"Take  a  seat,  old  chap,"  said  Nick.  "The  fact  that! 
I  receive  you  in  this  room  is  sufiicient  proof  of  my  own! 
pleasure  at  the  meeting.  I  am  glad  you  had  the  kind-; 
ness  to  look  me  up,  and  I  always  felt  an  especial  friend-l 
ship  for  you  and  your  beautiful  wife.  How  is  she,j 
by  the  way  ?"  M 
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A  shade  crossed  the  brow  of  Peyton  as  he  dropped 
into  the  proffered  chair  and  Hstened  to  Nick's  question. 

"She's  not  well,  Carter,"  he  replied  laconically. 

"No?   I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Nick;  and  waited. 

"Oh,  she's  well  enough  as  far  as  bodily  health  goes, 
but  " 

He  paused,  and  as  Nick  remained  silent,  he  presently 
continued : 

"The  fact  is,  old  man,  she's  got — er — ideas." 
Nick  laughed. 

"Isn't  that  something  new  in  the  line  of  ailments?" 
he  asked.  " 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Neither  will  you  when  you 
have  heard  my  story." 

"Ah;  it's  a  story,  is  it?" 

"Yes ;  and  we've  come  all  the  way  across  the  con- 
tinent to  tell  it  to  you." 
"Indeed!    What"  is  it?" 

"I've  tried  my  best  to  talk  her  out  of  it.  I've  re- 
sorted to  every  device  I  can  think  of,  old  man,  to  dis- 
abuse her  of  the  fancy,  but  the  plain,  unvarnished  fact 
is  that  she  has  got  our  old  enemy.  Doctor  Quartz,  on 
the  brain." 

"Well,  one  could  hardly  blame  her  for  that,  after  all 
you  went  through  with,  together." 
"No,    I  suppose  not." 

"Tell  me  about  it-.  I'm  not  a  physician,  but  per- 
haps I  can  suggest  something  that  will  help  you  in  your 
dilemma." 

"You'll  have  to  suggest  it  to  her,  then.  She  wants  to 
talk  with  you." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  her  here  with  you  ?" 

"She's  tired  out  with  the  trip,  for  one  thing.  Then 
I  was  not  sure  that  I  would  find  you  at  home,  and — 
well,  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  alone,  first." 

"I  see.    Now  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  about." 

"It's  about  Quartz ;  no  more,  no  less." 

"vShe  imagines  things  about  him,  I  suppose?" 

"I  think  she  does;  she  insists  that  it  is  not  imagina- 
tion." 

"How  long  has  she  been  this  way?" 

"Since  about  the  first  of  February,  I  should  say ; 
perhaps  not  quite  so  long.  You  know,  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Quartz,  she  wafe  quite  happy  for  a  while.  She 
said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  freed  from  a  terrible 
burden.  The  only  cloud  that  seemed  to  remain  over 
her  after  that  was  her  sister,  Zanoni.  You  know  we 
never  did  know  what  became  of  Zanoni.  She  disap- 
peared as  utterly  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  her.". 

"Yes ;  I  know,"  replied  Nick,  rather  moodily  for  him, 
and  with  clouded  brow.  "Zanoni  has  puzzled  me  as  well 
as  your  wife.  I  have  always  thought  that  she  would  ap- 
pear again  in  some  wickedness  akin  to  what  Quartz  would 
do,  if  he  were  alive ;  but  her  continued  silence  has  made 
me  think  " 

"What?" 

"That  perhaps  Quartz  murdered  her  that  night  after 
she  liberated  him  from  prison ;  the  night  of  the  discovery 
of  the  The  Great  Hotel  tragedies."* 

"Do  you  really  think  that  ?" 

"No;  I  can't  say  that  I  really  think  it;  but  I  have 
often  thought  it  might  explain  her  silence.  You  see, 
Peyton,  say  what  you  will,  Zanoni  is,  or  was,  as  mad 


*See  No.  789  of  the  Nick  Carter  Weekly,  "The  Great  Hotel 
Murder." 


as  any  woman  confined  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane : 
but  with  this  difference :  She  had  a  method  in  her  mad- 
ness. Doctor  Quartz  had  utterly  destroyed  her  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  just  as  he  once  sought  to  destroy 
yours.  She  had  become  a  degenerate  in  the  sense  that 
she  had  no  compassion,  she  loved  crime  for  crime's  sake, 
and  she  delighted  in  cruelty  and  in  inflicting  pain.  But 
she  was  also  so  thoroughly  learned  in  the  sciences  prac- 
ticed by  Doctor  Quartz  that  she  had  become  a  menace  to 
him  rather  than  a  help.  I  have  thought  that  he  might 
have  put  her  out  of  the  way  that  night." 

"Between  yo'u  and  me,  Nick,  I  think  Zanoni  could 
give  Quartz  cards  and  spades  and  beat  him  at  that,  in 
some  ways,"  said  Peyton. 

"That  is  partly  true,  I  have  no  doubt.  Quartz  ad- 
mitted on  the  witness  stand,  Avhen  he  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  escape,  that  she  was,  if  she  chose  to  be  so,  more 
dangerous  than  he,  for  the  reason  that  she  was  more 
subtle.  Don't  you  remember  his  saying,  'There  are  some 
branches  of  the  science  I  practice,  in  which  the  pupil  has 
become  the  teacher ;  in  which  Zanoni  could  teach  me  ?' 
Don't  you  remember  his  saying  that  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

"That  is  why  I  think  he  murdered  her.  The  pupil  had 
outstripped  the  teacher  in  some  of  their  studies ;  poisons, 
for  example." 

"Yes ;  and  jugglery." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Merely  that  I  don't  believe  she  passed  two  years  in 
India  for  nothing.  She  used  to  call  herself  a  witch,  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  I  know  that  her  thoughts  tended 
that  way,  but — however,  I  did  not  come  here  to  speculate 
upon  Zanoni's  accomplishments,  but  to  discuss  a  real 
trouble." 

"All  right,  Peyton.  Go  ahead.  What  is  it?" 
"My  wife  insists  that  Doctor  Quartz  is  alive." 

"Nonsense!"  ' 

"That  is  what  I  tell  her;  but  it  does  not  change  her 
opinion  in  the  least."  > 
"Well?"  .       '  _ 

"She  insists  that  she  has  seen  him." 
"Seen  him?"  _ 

"Yes;  met  him  face  to  face." 
"That  is  impossible,  of  course." 

"Of  course.    And  yet  " 

"And  yet,  what?" 

"Look  here,  do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  what- 
ever that  he  could  have  escaped  that  hanging?" 
"No;  I  do  not." 

"The  doctor  pronounced  him  dead?" 
"Certainly.^ 

"And  they  put  his  corpse  in  the  tool  house?" 
"They  did." 

"The  tool  house  was  carried  away  by  the  storm,  the 
fragments  of  it  were  found;  but,  old  man,  nothing  of 
the  cot  on  which  he  was  placed,  or  of  his  body,  has  ever 
been  found." 

"True  enough." 

"Well,  might  he  not  have  got  out  of  it  somehow  ?" 
"Why,  no;  I  don't  see  how.    Do  you?" 
"No,  T  don't." 

"You  must  remember  that  part  of  the  cot  was  of  iron, 
and  would  sink;  that  the  fragments  of  the  tool  house 
were  found  near  the  river." 

"What  of  that?" 
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"Simply  that  in  all  probability  the  cot,  with  its  burden, 
^\  as  thrown  into  the  river  by  the  storm,  and  sank." 

"That  is  really  what  I  have  always  supposed." 

"The  bottom  of  the  Kaw  River  is  soft  mud.  The  cot 
with  its  burden  would  sink  into  the  mud  and  the  river 
would  never  give  it  up." 

"But  suppose  he  wasn't  thrown  into  the  river.  Sup- 
pose that  rope  did  not  break  his  neck,  and  the  storm  and 
other  things  revived  him,  what,  then  ?" 

"What  is  the  use  of  supposing  such  a  thing  as  that?" 

"Isn't  it  within  the  range  of  possibility?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  it  is.'' 

"Well,  old  man,  that  is  the  sort  of  argument  I  have  used 
with  my  wife — just  the  sort  you  are  using  with  me; 
but  you  can't  convince  her,  all  the  same.    She  says  that 
Ouartz  is  alive,  and  she  wants  to  tell  you  about  it." 
~  "All  right,"  said  Nick.    "When  ?" 

"Now;  if  you  will  come  with  me." 

"You  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  you  had  some  reason 
for  wishing  to  see  me  first,  but  you  have  not  told  me 
what  it  is." 

"I  merely  wanted  to  suggest  to  you  that  perhaps 
Zanoni  was  doing  it  all.  That  she  has  found  a  way  to 
represent  Ouartz,  somehow,  and  so  to  terrorize  her  sister ; 
l)ur  you  met  that  idea  before  I  announced  it  by  suggest- 
ing that  Zanoni  is  dead." 

"My  suggesting  it  does  not  establish  it  as  a  fact." 

"No." 

"Does  your  wife  think  she  has  also  seen  Zanoni?" 

"No.  She  has  not  seen  her;  but  she  insists  that  she 
has  felt  her  presence,  if  you  know  what  that  means.  I'm 
blowed  if  I  do." 

"Perhaps  she  will  explain  it.  Let  us  go  to  her,"  re- 
plied Nick. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CRIME  AT  THE  HOTEL  MAMMOTH. 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  visitations  of  the  sort?"  asked 
Nick,  as  they  left  the  house  together  and  started  along 
the  street  toward  the  hotel  where  Peyton  was  stopping. 

"'Not  one." 

"It  was  against  you,  rather  than  against  your  wife,  that 
he  manifested  his  enmity  always,  wasn't  it?" 

"Sure.  He  let  her  severely  alone,  beyond  frightening 
her  nearly  to  death  a  thousand  times  or  more." 

"If  he  were  really  alive  and  well  to-day,  don't  you 
tliink  he  would  manifest  himself  to  you,  rather  than  to 
her?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that.  I  think  tha,t  Quartz  was 
always  a  little  afraid  of  me.  I  almost  licked  him,  that 
time  in  the  hotel  in  Paris." 

"Peyton,  Quartz  never  saw  the  human  being  he  feared 
— even  Zanoni.  And  as  for  your  handling  him,  well, 
you  are  a  great,  hulking  fellow,  but  I  don't  think  you 
could  stand  up  against  Doctor  Quartz,  if  he  were  here 
now." 

Peyton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  have  a  try  at  him,  all  the  same, 
if  he  were  on  earth  again,"  he  said. 

"I  am  quite  convinced  of  that.  How  has  he  mani- 
fested himself  to  your  wife,  if  it  can  be  called  a  mani- 
festation?" 

"Now  you  are  getting  at  it,  Carter.  She  insists  that  if 
he  is  not  alive,  he  is  haunting  her." 

Nick  did  not  laugh,  as  Peyton  expected  he  would  do, 


but  walked  on  soberly  and  silently  for  some  distance. 
Presently  he  asked : 

"Is  your  wife  perfectly  reasonable  on  all  other  sub- 
jects?" 

"I  expected  that  question.  I  have  wondere>d,  some- 
times, if  some  of  his  machinations  might  not 'have  af- 
fected her  brain;  but  no.  I  know  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  you  will  know  it,  also,  when  you  see  her." 

"Well,  tell  me  how  he  has  manifested  himself,  if  we 
may  suppose  a  case." 

"We  have  been  on  the  Pacific  coast  ever  since  the  trial. 
We  were  very  happy  there,  too,  until  some  time  about 
the  beginning  of  February,  when  she  began  to  get  nerv- 
ous. I  asked  her  many  times  what  was  troubling  her, 
and  she  would  give  me  no  satisfaction ;  but  at  last  she 
told  me  she  thought  Doctor  Quartz  was  alive,  and  was  still 
pursuing  us." 

"Well?" 

"After  that,  she  told  me  each  time  she  thought  she 
saw  him.  However,  she  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  and 
it  is  better  that  you  should  get  the  information  first-hand, 
isn't  it?" 

"Certainly." 

"We  are  almost  at  the  hotel  now." 

"What  time  did  you  arrive  in  the  city,  Peyton?" 

"This  morning,  early." 

"I  don't  suppose  Doctor  Quartz  traveled  on  the  train 
with  you,  did  he?"  asked  Nick,  in  a  jocular  tone;  and, 
greatly  to  his  amazement,  Peyton  replied  : 

"That's  the  devil  of  the  whole  thing.  If  he  is  alive,  he 
did"  that  very  thing." 

Nick  came  to  a  halt  in  the  street. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"I  mean  that  my  wife  saw  him  at  stations,  on  the 
route,  or  insists  that  she  did,  which  is  the  same  thing." 

"This  is  a  serious  matter,"  murmured  Nick. 

"You  bet  it  is  serious." 

"Whatm«re?" 

"We  stopped  off  two  days  in  Denver.  My  wife  claims 
that  she  saw  Quartz  twice — once  each  day- — while  we 
were  there." 

"Humph  !"  said  the  detective. 

"We  stopped  again  in  Chicago,  and  were  there  three 
days,  for  I  was  trying  to  talk  her  out  of  the  idea  all  the 
while." 

"Naturally."  , 

"She  saw  him  every  day  while  we .  were  there,  and 
once  twice  in  one  day." 
"Humph !'  said  Nick  again. 

"You  bet  it's  'humph'!  It's  'humph'  with  a  venge- 
ance, old  man." 

"So  it  would  seem." 

"The  whole  thing  boiled  down  to  a  simmer  is  that 
either  Quartz  is  alive,  or  my  wife  is  going  mad.  And  I 
can't  believe  that,  old  man.    I  can't  believe  that." 

"We  won't  believe  it,  Peyton.  We  will  believe  any- 
thing, rather  than  that." 

"Even  that  Quartz  is  alive?" 

"Yes.    Even  that  Quartz  is  alive." 

It  was  Peyton's  turn  to  stop  in  the  street. 

He  turned  and  faced  the  detective  and  put  out  his 
hand. 

"Shake,  Nick,"  he  said.    "That  is  very  good  of  you." 
"I  mean  it,"  said  Nick.    "I'm  not  joking." 
"Neither  am  I."  _  • 

"You  misunderstand  me.    What  I  mean  is  that  if  your 
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wife  insists  in  my  conversation  with  her,  and  after  I 
have  done  questioning  her,  that  Quartz  is  alive,  I  will  be- 
lieve her." 

"Actually  believe  her?" 

"That  is  what  I  mean." 

"I  thought  you  meant  that  you  would  pretend  to  be- 
lieve her." 

"No.  I  mean  what  I  say.  If  your  wife  is  right,  she 
can  convince  me  of  it.  If  she  is  wrong,  I  can  convince 
her  that'  she  is  wrong.    That  is  what  I  mean." 

"God  bless  you,  old  man." 

"And,  after  all,  stranger  things  have  happened  than  that 
Quartz  should  not  have  been  killed  by  that  rope ;  that 
he  should  not  have  frozen  to  death  that  night,  if  the 
rope  failed  to  do  its  work;  that  he  should  not  have  been 
drowned  in  the  river,  or  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  storm,  if 
there  was  life  left  in  his  body.  I  am  prepared  to  believe 
almost  anything  about  Quartz." 

"But  this  proposition  is  a  little  bit  tough ;  you  will 
admit  that." 

"Yes." 

"If  it  were  Zanoni,  now  " 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is  Zanoni,  impersonating  Quartz." 

"But  Zanoni  could  no  more  have  refrained  from  let- 
ting her  sister  know  that  she  was  around  and  doing  busi- 
ness, than  a  fly  could  keep  out  of  molasses." 

"You  don't  know  Zanoni,"  said  Nick  laconically. 

"Oh !    Dbn't  I,  though  !" 

"No,  you  do  not.    You  have  not  given  her  credit  for 
half  her  possibilities." 
"Perhaps  not." 

"She's  got  the  deftness  of  Satan,  with  the  brutality 
of  Hercules ;  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  with  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  devil;  the  shrewdnes  of  a  woman,  with  the 
courage  of  a  man." 

"l3y  Jove,  Nick !    You've  about  hit  her  off." 

"If  she  is  alive,  look  out  for  her.  There  will  be  some- 
thing doing  some  day." 

"You  make  me  shiver." 

"If  she  has  been  living  all  this  time  and  has  still  kept 
quiet,  it  has  been  only  because  she  has  been  preparing  her- 
self in  some  new  field  or  fields." 

"B-r-rr !    You  make  me  dread  her  a^piuch  as  Quartz." 

"When  you  came  to  my  house  to-day,  Peyton,  my  first 
thought,  when  I  read  your  card,  was  that  Zanoni  had 
turned  up.    That  is  what  I  supposed  brought  you  there." 

"You  never  once  thought  about  Quartz?" 

"No;  because  I  have  long  considered  him  dead." 

"You  haven't  changed  your  mind,  have  you  ?" 

"No;  but  I  am  prepared  to  have  it  changed  by  so 
good  and  wise  a  woman  as  your  wife.  I  tell  you,  Pey- 
ton, when  a  woman  like  she  is  tells  you  a  thing  is  true, 
you  have  got  to  make  up  your  mind  that  there  is  some- 
thing back  of  it  all.  When  she  has  proved,  as  she  has 
done,  that  she  can  withstand  all  the  horrors  which  Doctor 
Quartz  put  in  her  way  before  you  were  married,  and 
still  retain  her  reason,  I  am  not  one  to  suppose  that 
she  has  lost  it  at  the  first  moment  she  tells  me  something 
which  is  beyond  my  reason.  However,  I  will  talk  with 
her,  for  here  we  are  at  the  hotel." 

They  went  in  together  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Hotel  Mammoth,  and  were  passing  along  the  wide  cor- 
ridor, thronged  with  society  people,  when  suddenly  Pey- 
ton grasped  Nick  by  the  arm  in  a  viselike  grip,  and  ex- 
claimed so  that  many  persons  near  him  heard  the  words : 


"There!  Look  there,  Carter!  For  God's  sake,  look, 
there !" 

Nick  had  already  started  forward,  for  he,  too,  had: 
seen  the  thing  that  had  so  startled  his  companion.  ThereJ 
were  a  hundred  people,  half  of  them  ladies  with  long'/ 
trains  to  their  skirts,  between  him  and  the  object  that 
had  attracted  his  attention,  and  even  Nick  Carter  could 
not  make  headway  against  such  impediments  as  those. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  doorway  in  which  he  had  seen 
the  face  he  knew,  a  glance  told  him  that  it  was  useless 
to  pursue  the  search  farther,  and  he  slowly  returned  to' 
Peyton's  side. 

"It  was  Zanoni!"  whispered  Peyton.  "Did  you  see 
her?" 

"Yes,"  said  Nick,  "I  saw  her.  Come  on  to  your  room. 
God  grant  that  she  has  not  been  there  before  us !" 

"My  God,  Carter,  do  you  think  ■" 

"Come  on,  man.    Don't  stop!" 

They  made  their  way  to  the  elevator  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible through  the  throng  which  obstructed  their  pas- 
sage; they  entered  one  of  the  many  elevators,  and  it 
never  seemed  to  ascend  so  slowly ;  they  left  it,  and  ran 
along  the  upper  corridor  toward  the  room  which  Peyton 
had  said  was  his ;  they  knocked  at  the  door,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  Nick,  finding  the  door  was  locked, 
called  to  a  passing  chambermaid  to  open  it.  She  com- 
plied, and  Nick  leaped  into  the  room ;  but  only  to  turn 
again  and  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  his  friend,  for 
one  swift  glance  had  told  him  that  the  worst  had  hap- 
pened. 

Mrs.  Peyton  had  been  murdered  before  she  could  give 
her  testimony  to  Nick  Carter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MAN  WHOM  NICK  DESCRIBED. 

The  murder  had  been  a  brutal  one,  too ;  not  at  all  like 
the  delicate  jobs  which  Doctor  Quartz  and  his  followers 
were  so  fond  of  performing. 

Mrs.  Peyton  had  first  been  stabbed,  and  then  struck 
over  the  head  with  a  heavy  instrument  so  that  her  skull 
was  crushed ;  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  this,  the  fiend 
who  had  attacked  her,  had  deliberately  disfigured  her 
beautiful  face  by  slashing  an  X-like  cut  Across  each  cheek 
and  the  forehead. 

The  weapon  with  which  she  had  been  stabbed  was  an 
ordinary  jackknife — a  cheap  one,  too,  such  as  may  be 
purchased  at  any  hardware  store  for  a  quarter.  But  it 
was  a  big  knife,  and  the  blade  of  it  was  long  and  mur- 
derous; quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had- 
doubtless  been  purchased,  for  the  knife,  was  new. 

Nick  Carter  saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  and  then  he 
turned  and  seized  his  friend  ;  but  Peyton,  beyond  a  gasp 
of  horror,  controlled  himself  admirably.  He  pushed  th^ 
detective  aside  gently,  and  got  upon  his  knees  beside  th^ 
body  of  his  wife,  still  warm  with  the  life  that  had  so 
lately  been  stricken  out  of  it. 

"The  blow  has  fallen,  sweetheart !"  he  murmured,  as  if 
she  could  hear  him.    "That  awful  fate  against  which  we 
have  fought  so  long  a  time  together,  has  found  you  at 
last.    I  was  prepared  for  it,  dear,  better  than  I  sup-i 
posed.    The  shock  is  not  so  awful  as  I  imagined  it  wouldj 
be,  at  times  when  we  have  both  dwelt  upon  it  as  a  possi-l 
bility.    And  they  were  not  content  with  killing  you,  wer^ 
they?    They  had  to  slash  that  poor,  dead  face!    As  in 
they  could  hide  its  beauty  from  me!    That  will  never'" 
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leave  me,  sweetheart.  It  will  go  with  me  always,  wher- 
ever I  am." 

He  bent  over  and  kissed  the  lips,  still  warm  with  life ; 
and  then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  turned,  facing  Nick,  who 
stood  with  bowed  head  behind  him,  silently. 

"Carter  !"  he  said,  and  put  out  his  hand. 

Nick  grasped  it  and  pressed  it  so  that  it  would  have 
pained  him  at  any  other  time ;  but  he  uttered  no  wca-d  of 
condolence. 

W'hat  could  he  say  at  such  a  time? 

The  chambermaid  who  opened  the  door  for  them  had 
seen  enough  to  give  the  alarm,  and  already  there  was  ex- 
citement brewing  in  the  hall.  She  had  fled  and  spread  the 
naws,  which  had  been  telephoned  to  the  office;  so  Nick 
stepped  quietly  to  the  door,  closed  it,  and  stood  there 
waiting  until  the  hotel  detective  and  the  clerk  should  ar- 
rive upon  the  scene.  And  they  came  almost  at  once. 
Nick  admitted  them,  and  they  stood  aghast  at  the  spec- 
tacle. 

"I  am  Nick  Carter/'  he  said  simply.  "This  gentle- 
man is  my  friend.  It  is  his  wife  who  is  dead  on  the 
floor." 

"Great  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,-  who 
rememl^ered  the  beauty  of  this  woman  so  cruelly  struck 
down  while  waiting  for  her  husband  to  return  to  her  from 
his  errand. 

The  hotel  detective  came  forward. 

"Mr.  Carter,"  he  said,  "pardon  me  for  saying  it  at 
such  a  time,  but  I  am  awfully  glad  you  are  here.  Did 
you  expect  this  crime  ?    Is  that  what  brought  you  ?" 

"We  feared  it,  Mr.  Peyton  and  I,"  replied  Nick,  "but 
^\"e  were  too  late  to  prevent  it." 

"Who  has  done  this  awful  deed  ?"  gasped  the  clerk. 

"Who,  indeed!"  replied  Nick,  keeping  silent,  for  rea- 
snns  sufficient  to  himself  regarding  his  knowledge  of  the 
a  ff  air. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  hotel  detective  again. 

'Tf  you  will  see  that  all  is  as  quiet  as  possible  in  the 
hotel,  and  send  for  the  coroner  as  rapidly  as  possible," 
he  said,  "we  will  get  the  body  away  without  delay.  It 
^\•ill  be  taken  directly  to  my  own  house  as  soon  as  we 
liavc  permission  to  remove  it." 

"Thank  you.  Carter,"  said  Peyton. 

His  face  was  like  wax,  and  yet  it  was  composed,  and 
he  stood  among  them  there  like  one  whose  heart  has 
gone  out  of  his  body  to  another  world,  leaving  only  the 
brain  and  the  power  to  act  in  the  body  it  has  left. 

The  hotel  detective  departed  to  carry  out  Nick's  sug- 
gestion, and  the  clerk,  also  at  his  suggestion,  stepped  into 
the  hallway  to  stand  guard  over  the  door.  Thus,  for  a 
moment,  Nick  and  Peyton  were  left  alone  together. 

The  latter  was  standing  with  folded  arms,  looking 
down  upon  all  that  remained  of  his  wife  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well ;  but  Nick  Carter's  eyes  were  traveling  rap- 
idly around  the  room,  searching  every  corner  of  it  with 
a  glance  which  nothing  could  escape. 

There  was  the  new  jackknife,  still  protruding  from  the 
wound ;  there  was  the  heavy  poker,  taken  from  its  stand 
beside  the  grate,  with  which  she  had  been  struck,  and 
there  was  one  little  spot  of  blood  against  the  casing  of  the 
door. 

At  first  that  seemed  to  be  all  the  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  another  person  in  that  room;  but,  as  his  glance 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  it  lighted  upon  an  en- 
velope lying,  back  up,  upon  the  little  writing  desk  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  he  crossed  to  it,  saw  that  it,  also. 


was  blotted  by  a  spot  of  blood,  and  he  deftly  placed  it  in 
his  pocket. 

He  returned  to  Peyton  then. 
■  "I  will  step  outside  and  leave  you  alone  with  her  as 
long  as  may  be,"  he  said.    "I  will  lock  the  'door  after 
me." 

"Thank  you,  Carter,"  was  the  reply. 

Outside,  he  called  the  chambermaid  who  had  admitted 
,  them,  and  questioned  her.    The  maid  had  seen  no  per- 
son enter  or  leave  that  room  since  Mr.  Peyton  went  out 
an  hour  earlier,  and  she  had  been  in  the  hall  all  the  time. 

Nick  passed  down  the  corridor  to  the  office  of  that 
floor,  and  questioned  .the  clerk  who  was  stationed  there, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  know  all  persons  who  ascended 
to  the  floor;  but  the  clerk  had  seen  no  person  of  whom 
he  had  the  least  suspicion. 

_  "Has  there  been  no  man  or  woman  here  whom  you 
did  not  know  ?"  asked  Nick. 

''Not  one." 

"A  beautiful  woman,  with  dreamy,  black  eyes,  with  a 
queenly  carriage?" 

"I  have  seen  no  such  -person,  sir,  I  am  sure.  Every- 
body who  has  passed  this  office  has  been  either  a  guest 
of  the  hotel,  or  was  conducted  to  some  guest  upon  whom 
they  were  calling.  And  there  has  been  no  such  person 
as  you  describe." 

"Let  me  try  once  more,"  said  Nick.  "I  will  describe 
as  simply  as  possible."  jt-Awoyx^   ^or  .^a'w.  V\>|fno-Vi's 

— sir."  ^ttrar.  imnrfa,  Dr.  Ouari-r,«V)Q&\t\s^- 

Have  you  seen  a  man,  a  trifl%  taller  than  I  am,  but 
much  broader  ?  The  man  is  so  broad  in  the  shoulders,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  noticeable.  He  weighs  two  hundred 
pounds,  but  he  walks  with  the  agility  of  a  caged  panther, 
and  Avith  the  suggestion  of  the  tiger  in  his  very  air.  He 
has  eyes  which,  if  you  saw  them,  you  could  never  forget 
— great,  round,  blue  eyes,  so  cold  that  they  mak^  you 
shiver,  or,  if  not  that,  so  warm  that  you  wonder  about 
them  even  after  the  glance  has  been  withdrawn  from  you. 
His  face  is  not  handsome,  but  is  yet  so  fascinating  that 
you  wonder  about  it  after  it  is  gone,  and  conjecture  to 
whom  it  might  have  belonged.  It  is  a  strong  face,  a 
bland  face,  a  hard  face,  and  a  soft  'face.  He  is  a  man 
with  a  personaMjl^  which  surrounds  you  and  envelopes 
you  with  something  that  is  fascinating  and  at  the  same 
time  fearsome.  And,  if  he  happened  to  speak  to  you,  his 
voice,  once  heard,  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  soft  as 
the  purring  of  a  cat,  but  deep  and  resonant,  also.  Have 
you^seen  such  a  man  ?"    ^       5i^f°  c>g.r\  p-j"!  f>Yi. 


The  clerk  was  staring  into  tlie  detecti-ve  s  f  ace,  speecTih" 
less,  until  he  had  finished ;  and  then  he  gasped  out : 
"Yes,  sir.    I  have.    I  have  seen  just  that  man." 
Nick  gave  a  start  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  had  de- 
scribed Doctor  Quartz. 

"How  is  it,  then,  that  you  say  no  one  has  been  here 
whom  you  did  not  know,  or  know  about?  Is  the  person 
I  have  described  to  you  stopping  here?" 

"No.  That  is,  perhaps,  he  was,  and  he  may  be  here 
now,  on  another  floor.  He  was  here,  I  think.  No,  sir, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  now  that*you  speak  of  it,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  the  man  before  in  my  life,  but  he  im- 
pressed me  with  knowing  him.  He  bowed  and  smiled, 
and  called  me  by  name  as  he  passed,  and — ■ — " 

"That  will  do,"  sajd  Nick.    "I  know  the  rest.    Did  he 
go  toward  that  room  ?" 
"Yes,  sir,  he  did." 

"-\nd  did  you  see  him  when  he  left  the  floor?" 
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"Yes,  sir." 
"Whe-n  was  that?" 

"He  went  down  in  the  elevator  which  descended  last 
before  you  came  up." 

"So  near,  so  near!"  thought  Nick.  "So'near  to  meet- 
ing him  face  to  face.  My  God !  Then  he  is  alive,  after 
all.    Poor  Minerva  was  right." 

He  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  asked : 

"How  long  was  that  man  on  the  floor?  Can' you  tell 
me  that?" 

"A  full  half  hour  or  more,  sir." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"Did  you  see  him  go  to  that  room,  or  to  any  room?" 

"No.    I  cannot  see  the  doors  from  my  desk." 

Nick  turned  away  and  went  back  to  the  room  where 
poor  Peyton  awaited  him. 

When  he  entered,  Peyton  was  standing  as  he  had  left 
him,  looking  down  upon  the  face  of  his  dead  wife. 

"Come,  old  chap,"  said  Nick  kindly,  "this  won't  do,  you 
know.  You  had  much  better  weep,  or  curse,  or  do 
something,  than  to  stand  here  in  that  silent  way." 

Peyton  threw  up  his  head  and  shook  it  as  if  to  throw 
off  some  spell  which  held  him. 

"All  right,  Nick,"  he  said.  "Fll  try  to  do  whatever 
you  say.    Has  the  coroner  come?" 

"No;  but  he  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  now." 

"And  then  we  can  take  her  to  your  house?" 

"Then  we  will  take  her  to  my  house,  surely." 

"And  after  that,  Nick?" 

"After  that,  old  fellow — after  we  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  for  her  now,  my  life  and  my  brain,  my 
strength  and  my  effort  is  yours  until  we  have  ridded  the 
earth  of  these  scourges." 

"You  won't  leave  me,  Nick?" 

"Leave  you  ?    No ;  nor  shall  you  leave  me.    We  will 
w  ork  together  to  one  end — and  you  know  what  that  is." 
And  then  they  wrung  each  other's  hands  in  silence. 

* 

*  CPIAPTER  VL 

A  MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE. 

During  the  next  two  days,  Nick  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  friend  Peyton,  and  any  person  observing 
liim,  and  not  knowing  him  or  being  familiar  with  his 
methods,  might  have  been  excused  for  thinking  that  he 
was  neglectful  of  the  crime  that  had  been  committed. 

But  the  great  detective  was  not  idle,  although  he  ap- 
peared to  be. 

The  case  presented  many  strange  aspects  to  him. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  impossible  to  accept  the 
theory  that  Doctor  Quartz  was  alive;  and,  on  the  other, 
there  seemed  to  be  convincing  evidence  that  he  was. 

The  testimony  of  the  hotel  clerk  to  whom  he  had 
described  the  man  might,  after  all,  amount  to  little  or 
nothing,  and  yet  the  expression  of  his  face  when  Nick 
so  graphically  described  the  impression  which  Doctor 
Quartz  would  make  upon  a  stranger,  rather  than  the  man 
himself,  went  far  toward  convincing  the  detective  that 
the  clerk  had  seen  such  a  man,  whether  that  man  was 
Doctor  Quartz  or  not. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  Zanoni,  fiend  though  she  was, 
could  murder  her  own  sister  in  the  way  it  was  accom- 
plished; and  yet,  it  seemed  equally  incredible — or  even 
more  so — that  Doctor  Quartz  could  be  alive  and  in  the 


city,  walking  about  without  disguise,  and,  after  a  man- 
ner, openly  defying  Nick  Carter  and  the  police,  as  well. 

But  in  whatever  manner  Nick  endeavored  to  work  out 
an  explanation  of  what  had  occurred,  in  his  own  mind, 
he  was  inevitably  confronted  by  the  facts  of  the  case, 
which  there  was  no  possibility  of  controverting. 

Mrs.  Peyton  had  been  cruelly  murdered  in  her  room. 

For  months  prior  to  her  death  she  had  insisted  that 
she  was  haunted  by  the  constant  reappearance  of  Doctor 
Quartz. 

This  supposititious  fact  had  made  such  an  impression 
upon  her  that  she  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  travel 
with  her  across  the  continent  in  order  that  she  might  tell 
Nick  Carter  about  it. 

The  clerk  of  the  floor  on  which  the  Peyton  room  was 
located  in  the  hotel,  when  told  of  the  impression  whicli 
Doctor  Quartz  made  upon  a  stranger,  seemed  at  once  to 
remember  having  seen  the  man. 

Nick,  himself,  had  seen  Zanoni  in  the  hotel.  He  was 
positive  of  that. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  he  assembled  them 
facts : 

Doctor  Quartz  had  been  hanged  by  the  neck  until  hc 
was  pronounced,  dead  by  the  doctors  who  officially  wit- 
nessed the  hanging.  He  had  been  taken  down,  sewed 
under  a  canvas  covering  on  a  cot,  and  left  in  a  tool  house 
in  the  prison  yard  on  a  night  when  any  living  person 
would  have  frozen  to  death  in  a  short  time  if  thus  ex- 
posed. 

A  phenomenon  of  nature  had  come  along  and  mru.K'.a 
cyclone  which  had  borne  tool  house,  cot,  and  corpse  uy 
into  the  unknowable,  and  nothing  of  any  of  these  thin;.;js 
had  been  heard  of  since  that  time,  and  something"  like 
five  months  liad  elapsed  since  the  event. 

The  murder,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  as  if  Zanoni 
had  done  it,  to  be  sure ;  Imt  neither  did  it  resemble  the 
artistic  methods  of  Doctor  Quartz. 

The  infamous  doctor  was  a  professed  lover  of  beauty. 
It  was  -not  at  all  like  him  deliberately  to  slash  gashes 
across  the  -face  of  his  victims;  rather  did  he  enjoy  ren- 
dering them  even  more  beautiful  'in  death  than  they  had 
been  in  life. 

Time  after  time  the  detective  went  over  these  facts 
on  each  side  of  the  argument,  and  he  inevitably  arrived 
at  the  same  indefinite  decision — where  he  would  shake  his 
head  and  return  once  again  to  the  beginning. 

But  there  was  an  incident  to  happen  which  should 
puzzle  him  yet  more  greatly. 

Peyton  had  purchased  a  lot  in  Woodlawn  where  his 
wife  was  laid  to  rest,  and,  in  the  meantime — that  is,  dur- 
ing the  days  which  intervened  between  the  time  of  the 
murder  and  that  when  all  the  duties  consequent  upon 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Peyton  had  been  attended  to — Nick  had 
given  each  of  his  assistants  a  commission  to  attend  to. 

Chick  was  dispatched  to  Kansas  City  with  all  speed  to 
collect  every  possible  fact  in  connection  with  the  execu- 
tion of  Doctor  Quartz  and  the  storm  which  followed  it. 

Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi  were  each  sent  out  on  free-lance 
expeditions,  day  by  day,  in  search  of  some  trace  of  the 
woman,  Zanoni,  and  that,  outwardly,  at  least,  was  all 
that  Nick  Carter  had  done  since  the  murder. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  chapter  of  an  envelop 
found  by  him  on  the  table  in  the  room  where  the  murde 
was  committed,  and  of  a  tiny  spot  of  blood  found  upon 
it ;  but  the  contents  of  that  envelope  had  told  him  noth- 
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ing;  it  and  its  contents  had  been  intended  to  tell  him 
nothing. 

Xhe  thing  inside  the  envelope  was  merely  a  penknife, 
with  the  blade  stained  with  blood. 

The  jackknife  left  in  the  wound  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  used  for  the  slashing  of  the  dead  woman's 
face.    Nick  had  realized  that  instantly  when  he  viewed 
;  the  corpse,  and  the  murderer  had  foreseen  that  he  would 
:  do  so. 

Placing  the  penknife  inside  the  envelope  and  leaving 
it  on  the  desk  in  the  room,  had  evidently  been  intended 
as  a  piece  of  impertinence  by  the  murderer ;  as  if  to  say 
that  time  need  not  be  wasted  in  looking  for  the  knife 
which  did  the  cutting,  since  here  it  was. 

And  yet,  that  knife  was  additional  food  for  thought 
for  the  detective,  since  it  was  one  which  he  remembered 
to  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  Doctor  Quartz. 

But  Doctor  Quartz  might  a  dozen  times  have  given  it 
to  Zanoni  since  the  time  when  Nick  Carter  last  saw  it  in 
his  possession.  The  mere  fact  that  it  had  once  been  the 
property  of  Doctor  Quartz  proved  nothing  whatever  to 
the  mind  of  the  detective,  save  that  it  had  been  delib- 
erately placed  in  the  envelope  to  suggest  a  further  puzzle 
to  him. 

And  then  came  the  incident  which  was  to  afiford  him 
a  still  greater  puzzle. 

The  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Peyton  was  one 
which  the  detective  believed  might  be  rife  with  events 
if  the  person  who  killed  her,  or  who  was  responsible  for 
hei-  death,  intended  to  keep  up  the  warfare  so  terribly 
inaugurated. 

"If  Doctor  Quartz  is  alive,"  he  argued  to  himself,  "or  if 
Zanoni  is  the  woman  I  think  she  is,  one  or  both  of  them 
will  manage  to  be  present  at  that  funeral,  or  at  least 
at  the  grave." 

Acting  upon  this  idea,  he  instructed  Patsy  and  Ten- 
Ichi  how  to  act  on  that  occasion. 

He  personally  assisted  at  the  disguises  of  each  of  them, 
rendering  thein  as  perfect  as  his  own  art  could  suggest, 
and  clothing  them  so  that  he  believed  there  was  little 
possibility  that  either  would  be  recognized  by  Zanoni — 
or  even  by  Doctor  Quartz — if  he  were  alive  and  should 
be  present. 

Patsy's  duty  was  to  attend  at  the  house  during  the 
services,  and  to  follow  the  hearse  to  the  Grand  Central 
Station.  Ten-Ichi's  duty  was  to  take  up  the  funeral 
party  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  to  continue  with 
it,  or  near  it,  to  the  end. 

'    Nick,  himself,  was  merely  to  keep  beside  Albert  Pey- 
on  until  they  were  back  again  inside  the  detective's 
jaouse,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  appear  to  be  interested  in 
J^nything  save  the  occasion  itself. 

This  program  was  carried  out  in  detail  as  he  had 
'olanned  it,  and  the  puzzle  came  soon  after  midnight  that 
.light,  when  the  unhappy  Peyton  had  retired  to  his  room, 
•and  Nick  had  drawn  his  two  young  assistants  into  his 
jstudy  to  discuss  with  them  the  events  of  the  day. 

He  had  cautioned  them  particularly  not  to  compare 
notes  with  each  other  until  they  had  talked  with  him,  for 
he  knew  thoroughly  how  readily  the  mind  will  take  up 
a  suggestion  offered  by  another,  if  that  suggestion  hap- 
pens to  coincide  with  existing  ideas. 
\'  He  had  noticed  ever  since  they  returned  to  the  house 
that  both  Patsy  cind  Ten-Ichi — that  is,  that  each  of  them 


— had,  or  believed  he  had,  something  of  importance  to 
communicate,  and  that  each  found  it  difficult  to  await 
the  call  of  their  master  to  unfold  the  news  to  him. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  he  said  to  them,  "I  am  going  to  talk 
to  you  separately,  but  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  which 
means  that  no  matter  what  one  happens  to  say,  I  do  not 
wish  the  other  to  make  any  remark  whatever  until  I  c^U 
for  it.    Now,  Patsy,  tell  your  story." 

"I  can  tell  my  story  in  a  very  few  words,"  replied 
Patsy.    "I  saw  Doctor  Quartz.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

"Very  good,"  said  Nick  calmly.  "Now,  let  us  be  sure 
that  you  are  right  in  making  that  statement.  That  is, 
that  you  have  made  no,  mistake,  and  that  you  were  not 
deceived." 

"I  saw  him  as  plain  as  I  see  you  now.  I  know  that 
I  made  no  mistake.  I  know  the  man.  You  know  that 
I  know  the  man.  Heaven  knows  that  I  ought  to  know 
him  well  enough," 

"Very  well.    Go  on.    What  happened,  then?" 

"You  told  me  if  I  saw  him,  or  Zanoni,  to  make  no 
demonstration  whatever,  and  not  to  call  an  officer,  or  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  use  every  effort  and 
every  bit  of  skill  that  I  am  master  of  to  keep  either 
one  of  them  in  sight,  and  to  follow  until  I  could  put  you 
on  the  trqil." 

"That  is  correct.  Patsy.  Now,  if  you  saw  him,  why 
did  you  not  carry  out  those  instructions?  Surely  you 
tried  to  do  so." 

"I  just  couldn't,  that's  why." 

"Tell  me  about  it." 

"I  saw  him  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  exactly 
three  o'clock.  He  was  standing  in  the  doorway  which 
opens  into  the  outer  room  of  the  waiting  room  at  the 
west  end  of  the  big  waiting  room." 

Ten-Ichi  started  forward  at  this  juncture,  but  a  warn- 
ing glance  from  Nick  kept  him  silent. 

"You  are  sure.  Patsy,  that  it  was  exactly  at  three 
o'clock,  are  you?" 

"Exactly  three  o'clock  by  the  big  clock  in  the  station.  I 
looked." 

"What  happened  then  ?" 

"The  villain  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  just  as  if  he 
knew  me.   He  was  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  away  from 
where  I  was  standing.    I  felt  a  cold  chill  run  down  my 
spine  when  I  saw  him,  and  then,  when  he  raised  his  , 
finger  and  beckoned  to  me  " 

"What!" 

"That's  what  he  did.  When  he  raised  his  finger  and 
beckoned  to  me,  I  started  toward  him.  I  thought  if  he 
knew  me,  there  was  no  use  in  mincing  matters,  and  that 
I  might  as  well  take  after  him  at  once." 

"Well  ?" 

"When  I  started  toward  him,  he  turned  and  went 
through  the  door  I  have  mentioned.  I  started  on  the 
jump  then,  but  when  I  got  to  the  door  he  had  disappeared 
totally.  There  were  several  persons  in  that  small  room, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  Doctor  Quartz,  or  looked  in 
the  least  like  him,  and  I  know  that  he  did  not  have  time  , 
either  to  escape  from,  the  room,  or  to  change  himself 
so  that  I  wouldn't  know  him,  I  asked  two  or  three  if 
they  had  seen  such  a  man,  and  described  him  to  them, 
but  not  one  had  seen  him.  All  the  same,  I  saw  him,, 
and  he  disappeared  as  if  he  had  faded  away  into  thin 
air," 
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CHAPTER  Vii. 

ONE  OF  THE  WIZARD^S  TRICKS. 

The  detective  turned  to  Ten-Ichi. 

"Now  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say,"  he  said. 

Ten-Ichi  seemed  to  hesitate  now,  to  tell  what  he  had 
to  say,  but,  after  a  moment,  he  remarked : 

'T  don't  like  to  take  issue  with'  Patsy,  'but  one  of  us 
has  made  a  mistake.  I  hope  I  am  excusable  for  not  be- 
lieving, at  the  present  moment,  that  I  am  that  one." 

"AH  right,"  said  Nick.  "Let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  tell  me." 

"I  saw  Doctor  Quartz  at  the  very  same  minute  when 
Patsy  says  he  saw  him,  that  is,  at  precisely  three  o'clock 
by  the  clock  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  station." 

"That  seems  to  be  corroborative  of  what  Patsy  has  told 
us,"  said  Nick.    "I  don't  see  any  discrepancy  there." 

"The  discrepancy  exists  in  the  fact  that  I  did  not  see 
him  in  the  same  place  where  Patsy  says  he  saw  him.  In 
fact,  he  was  not  nearer  than  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
door  where  Patsy  claims  to  have  seen  him." 

Patsy  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  Nick  turned  a 
warning  glance  toward  him. 

"Where  was  he  when  you  saw  him,  Ten-Ichi  ?"  he  asked 
kindly. 

"Close  to  the  swinging  doors  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Forty-second  Street  entrance  of  the  waiting  room," 
replied  Ten-Ichi  emphatically. 

"And  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  time  was  exactly 
three,  are  you?" 

"I  am  positive,  for  I  looked  up  at  the  face  of  the  clock 
at  that  very  instant." 

"What  did  he  do  when  you  saw  him?" 

"He  did  what  Patsy  says  he  did  to  him.  He  looked 
at  me  and  smiled;  then  he  raised  a  finger  and  beckoned 
to  me."  • 

''And  you  " 

"I  did  what  Patsy  did.  I  thought  if  he  knew  me, 
I  would  transgress  your  instructions,  and  have  him  ar- 
rested on  the  spot,  and  I  started  toward  him  on  the 
run." 

"And  he— what  did  he  do?" 

"He  backed  out  of  the  door  into  the  vestibule.  He 
seemed  to  step  behind  a  group  of  people  who  were 
just  entering  the  waiting  room — and  he  disappeared. 
But  I  am  just  as  sure  that  I  saw  him,  as  I  am  that 
I  see  you  at  this  minute ;"  and  he  glared  at  Patsy,  while 
Patsy  glared  back  at  him,  so  that  Nick  could  not  refrain 
from  smiling  at  them. 

"Lads,"  he  said,  "you  are  about  ready  to  fly  at  each 
other's  throats  in  order  to  settle  this  dispute.  But  you 
must  forget  all  about  that,  for  it  strikes  me  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  this  case. 
You  are  each  sure  that  you  saw  Doctor  Quartz,  and 
you  are  each  equally  sure  that  the  other  one  did  not. 
Now,  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  incident  that 
I  can  see,  is  that  both  were  mistaken,  and  that  neither 
of  you  actually  saw  him." 

"But  "  they  each  began,  in  the  same  breath. 

Nick  raised  his  hand  to  silence  them. 

"The  first  duty  of  a  detective,  who  would  be  a  good 
one,  is  to  remember  that  he  is  not  and  cannot  become 
infallible,  lads.  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  you  could 
be  readily  imposed  upon,  but  you  must  both  remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  proposition  which  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  fathom.    I  know  that  you  are  each 


familiar  with  Doctoi  Quartz's  features.  I  am  certa-m 
that  you  would  both  know  him  if  you  saw  him,  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  either  or  both  of  you  could  not  be  de- 
ceived into  supposing  for  an  instant  that  some  other  per- 
son might  be  he.  Now,  shake  hands,  and  we  will  talk 
this  thing  over  pleasantly,  for  the  point  is — and  it  is  un- 
mistakable— that  you  are  both  right,  and  you  are  both 
wrong. 

"Good !  Now,  that  is  all  right.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing that  I  saw,  and  something  which  I  did  not  see. 

"Mr.  Peyton  and  I,  as  you  both  know,  entered  the 
waiting  room  at  about  that  time.  As  we  entered  it,  I 
saw  both  of  you,  Patsy  near  the  west  end  of  the  room, 
and  you,  Ten-Ichi,  not  far  from  the  Forty-second  Street 
entrance.  I  saw  you  both,  when  you  each  started  for- 
ward toward  the  supposed  Doctor  Quartz,  for  I  was 
standing  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  keep  my  eyes  on 
both  of  you." 

Nick  paused  an  instant  while  the  lads  cast  a  smiliiig 
glance  at  each  other. 

"When  you  started  forward,  I  looked  to  see  what  hail 
caused  the  sudden  act  on  the  part  of  each,  and  brought 
it  about  so  simultaneously,  and  I  will  assure  you,  boys, 
that  I  saw  nobody  in  either  case  who  at  all  resembled 
Doctor  Quartz.  The  fact  is  that  Doctor  Quartz  was  not 
there,  and  that  neither  of  you  saw  him." 

"But  " 

"Wait.  I  know  how^you  feel  about  it.  I  will  ex- 
plain in  a  moment,  my  theory  of  the  ^eans  by  which 
you  were  eacli'^so  thoroughly  deceived.  But,  first,  a 
question :  Did  either  of  you  see  any  person  who  sug- 
gested Zanoni  to  you?" 

"I  did  not,"  said  Patsy.  " 

"Nor  I,"  said  Ten-Ichi. 

"Neither  did  I,"  supplemented  the  detective  "and  yet 
I  am  satisfied  that  Zanoni  was  there,  in  that  room,  at 
that  moment." 

Patsy  shook  his  head. 

"If  she  had  been  there,  and  you  had  seen  her,  you 
would  have  recognized  her,"  he  said,  and  intense  con- 
viction sounded  in  his  voice. 

"Possibly,"  assented  Nick.    "But  it  is  also  possible 
that  she  was  there,  and  I  did  not  see  her  at  all ;  that  she 
kept  out  of  my  sight  so  that  I  did  not  have  a  chance  ; 
to  recognize  her." 

"Yes;  that  is  possible,"  they  agreed. 

"That  she  was  there,  I  am  convinced,  and  that  she 
played  a  trick  upon  each  of  you,  I  am  equally  sure.  And 
now  I  will  explain.    Ten-Ichi,  you  are  familiar  with  j 
the  Hindu  rope  trick,  are  you  not?" 

"Do  you  mean  where  the  fakir  takes  you  out  into  the 
middle  of  a  lot,  pulls  a  rope  out  of  a  basket,  throws  the  . 
end  of  it  into  the  air,  and  the  end  keeps  sailing  up  until 
the  end  of  it  is  out  of  sight?  And  that  then  a  boy  starts 
to  climb  the  rope,  and  he  climbs  up  until  he  disappears, 
also,  and  you  all  walk  away  from  the  spot  wondering, 
what  has  become  of  the  rope  and  the  boy  ?" 

"Yes.  It  is  a  trick  which  puzzled  the  scientific  world 
for  many  years,  I  know  that  once  a  party  of  college 
professors  traveled  all  the  way  from  Oxford,  in  Eng- 
land, to  study  that  incomprehensible  trick.  Do  you  know- 
how  it  is  done?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you.  Patsy  ?" 

"No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  have  read  about  it,  that  i^^  all."  / ' 
"It  is  done  through  the  exercise  of  a  branch  nf  \]\c 
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phenomenon  whicli  was  once  called  mesmerism,  but  which 
is  now  called  hypnotism.    The  fakir  who  performs  that 
trick  has  no  rope,  and  no  boy  with  him.    He  is  care- 
ful never  to  perform  the  seeming  miracle  for  more  than 
two  persons  at  a  time.    He  merely  impresses  upon  the 
,  minds  of  those  two  that  there  is  a  rope  and  a  boy.  That 
'  he  throws  the  rope  into  the  air  and  that  the  boy  climbs 
it.    It  is  a  branch  of  the  science  that  is  unknown  here — • 
^  that  of  so  thoroughly  impressing  the  mind  with  one  idea 
'  while  it  remains  perfectly  clear  on  all  others.    But  it 
has  been  practiced  in  India  for  more  than  a  century.  My 
Uads,  Zanoni  was  there  in  that  room.    Remember,  she  has 
•  spent  months,  perhaps  years,  of  study  in  India.    She  man- 
^  aged,  while  you  were  in  the  waiting  room,  to  brush  near 
'enough  to  each  of  you  to  compel  the  impression  she 
wished  to  make  on  the  minds  of  both,  and  then,  at  the 
proper  moment,  she  made  each  of  you  at  the  same  instant 
Ihelieve  you  saw  Doctor  Quartz, 

"If  you  had  each  been  looking  at  the  same  spot  at  j 
I  that  instant,  you  would  have  seen  Doctor  Quartz.  If  i 
1  one  of  you  had  happened  to  have  been  looking  at  the  i 
]  roof  of  the  buildings,  or  at  the  headlight  of  a  locomo-  | 
i  tive  at  that  instant,  you  would  have  seen  Doctor  Quartz  : 
<at  that  spot. 

1    "She  had  arranged  your  minds  for  the  impression. 

At  the  moment  when  she  forced  it,  you  each  believed 
;that  you  saw  Doctor  Quartz,  and  you  believed  you  saw 

him  at  whatever  point  your  eyes  happened  to  be  fixed 
,upon." 

j    "Gee!"  said  Patsy.  ^ 
]    "I  understand  it  now,"  said  Ten-Ichi. 
j    "Chief,"  said  Patsy,  "I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Could  she  do  that  trick  with  you?" 

,  "Possibly,"  replied  Nick.  "I  do  not  know.  She  has 
'never  tried  it,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.    I  do  not  think 

she  could  perform  it  on,  any  of  us  if  we  were  prepared 
'for  it,  and  ready  to  resist  it;  but  I  have  no  means  of 
.knowing  how  great  her  powers  are,  so  I  will  not  say  that 
-she  could  not  have  played  the  same  trick  on  me." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Patsy.    "That  lets  us  out." 
]    "Sure,"  commented  Nick;  and  laughed. 
,c   But  after  the  younger  men  had  left  him,  he  sat  a  long 
]time  pondering  over  what  had  occurred. 
(    "The  performance  of  that  trick,"  he  reasoned,  "would 
Isuggest  that  Doctor  Quartz  is  not  alive,  after  all,  and 

that  Zanoni  has  made  use  of  the  same  means  to  convince 
;Mrs.  Peyton  of  his  proximity. 

;    "Either  of  those  lads  would  have  returned  to  me 
junder  any  circumstances,  and  sworn  that  he  had  seen  the 
idoctor,  just  as  she  was  positive  in  her  talks  with  her  hus- 
:)and  that  she  had  seen  him. 

,  "But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  also. 
.  "Zanoni  must  know  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  ex- 
)lanation  of  that  trick,  and  the  mere  fact  that  she 
would  try  it  on  my  assistants  when  there  was  a  thousand 
chances  to  one  that  they  would  suppose  they  saw  him  in 
lifferent  places  at  the  same  instant,  and  when  she  knew 
that  they  would  explain  the  circumstance  to  me,  would 
'suggest  that  she  wishes  to  convince  me  that  he  is  not 
"alive,  not  that  he  is  alive.  That  she  was  attempting  to 
vvork  upon  me  by  a  negative  rather  than  through  an  af- 
^^irmative. 

"I  don't  see  but  what  I  am  up  against  it  just  as  hard 
'low  as  I  was  before.  This  incident  explains  nothing. 
^  t  leaves  me  just  as  much,  if  not  any  more,  in  the  dark  as 
.  was  before  it  happened.    I  do  not  know  whether  Doc- 


tor Quartz  is  alive  or  not.    On  the  one  hand,  she  has  ! 
shown  me  how  she  can  convince  others  that  he  lives,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  has  taken  the  same  means  to  prove 
to  me  that  it  is  all  a  trick  on  her  part,  after  she  knows 
that  I  have  been  told  that  he  is  living,  and  is  not  dead.  \ 
"One  thing  only  is  certain — she  played  that  trick  on  j 
the  clerk  of  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Mammoth,  and 
whether  Quartz  is  alive  or  dead,  it  was  not  he  who  went 
to  the  room  of  Mrs.  Peyton.    It  was  Zanoni  herself.  ! 
Zanoni,  the  witch,  for,  by  every  definition  of  the  word,  i 
she  is  a  witch,  if  there  ever  was  one." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ZANONI. 

After  that,  there'was  a  hiatus  in  everything  pertaining 
to  Doctor  Quartz  or  to  Zanoni. 

Nick  Carter  kept  his  assistants  constantly  on  the  go, 
in  the  effort  to  get  some  trace  of  Zanoni ;  he  kept  Albert 
Peyton  walking  the  streets  in  the  effort  to  find  her,  and 
in  the  hope  that  her  enmity  for  him  would  prevail  upon 
her  to  show  herself  to  him;  and  he  resorted  to  every  ex- 
pedient he  could  think  of  himself  to  find  her  or  a  trace 
of  her. 

But  it  was  all  utterly  without  avail. 

AH  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  detective  could  ac- 
complish nothing  in  the  search,  and  after  almost  two 
weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  month  was  getting  close  to 
June,  he  told  Peyton  one  night  that  the  only  thing  left 
for  them  to  do  was  to  wait. 

"If  Quartz  is  alive,"  he  said,  "he  will  do  something. 
Personally,  I  have  about  returned  to  my  original  convic- 
tion that  he  is  dead." 

Peyton  had  been  told  of  the  trick  that  was  played  on 
Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi,  and  he  had  now  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  same  sort  of  deception  had  been  practiced 
on  his  wife. 

"On  the  point  of  which  I  was  just  speaking,"  con- 
tinued the  detective,  "I  am  expecting  Chick  at  every 
moment.  He  has  completed  his  investigations  in  the 
West,  and  has  telegraphed  that  he  will  be  here  to-night. 
He  is  about  due  now." 

And  within  fifteen  minutes  Chick  arrived. 

"It  is  all  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,"  said  Chick,  when 
the  greetings  were  over,  and  he  had  seated  himself  in 
the  study,  with  Nick  and  Peyton.  "Quartz  is  as  dead 
as  a  doornail." 

"All  right,"  said  Nick;  "but  prove  it." 

"I  can't.    Nobody  can,  save  by  " 

"Deduction,"  suggested  Peyton. 

"Deduction  certainly  ought  to  make  him  quite  dead," 
remarked  Nick.    "But  tell  us  about  it,  Chick." 

"I  have  interviewed  every  one  of  the  doctors  who 
were  present  at  the  hanging,"  said  the  assistant.  "I  have 
seen  the  warden  of  the  prison.  I  have  been  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  consulted  with  them  there  about  the 
storm.  I  have  been  out  to  where  the  wreck  of  the  tool 
house  was  .found.  I  have  talked  with  the  farmer  who 
discovered  it.  I  have  followed  the  course  of  the  Kaw 
River  in  both  directions,  searching  for  any  other  evi- 
dence which  might  have  turned  up  somewhere.  I  have 
been  along  the  course  of  the  Missouri  in  each  direction. 
I  have  driven  through  the  country,  making  a  circle  of 
the  city,  but  generally  following  the  path  of  the  storm 
as  well  as  I  could  " 
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>    "Then  you  certainly  went  in  a  circle,"  said  Nick. 

"Yes,  in  several  circles,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 
.  "And  you  have  discovered  nothing  which  does  not 
barry  out  the  supposition  that  the  man  is  dead?" 

"Nothing.  I  did  find,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jefferson  City, 
•hat  a  man  had  picked  up  a  piece  of  canvas  which  might 
lave  been  the  same  piece  that  was  sewed  on  the  cot  on 
which  the  body  was  placed  after  the  hanging." 

"When  did  he  find  it?" 

"The  day  after  the  storm." 

"What  did  you  do  about  it?" 

*T  kept  that  man  searching  for  two  days,  until  he  found 
':hat  old  piece  of  canvas  for  me.  It  had  been  cut  in 
lalf  since  that  time,  and  it  had  lain  out  of  doors,  too,  so 
[  suppose  there  was  not  much  of  its  original  appearance 
■emaining." 

"But  you  took  it  to  Kansas  City,  all  the  same?" 

"Sure.    I  took  it  to  the  warden." 

"What  did  he  have  to  say  about  it?" 

"Nothing ;  or  next  to  nothing.  He  only  shook  his  head 
3ver  it.  Tt  may  be  the  same  piece,  for  all  I  know,'  he 
ijaid,  'or  it  may  not  be  the  same  piece.  I  don't  think  I 
;ould  have  identified  it  if  I  had  seen  it  the  next  day 
ifter  the  storm.'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  chump 
ike  that?  He  wouldn't  know  his  own  grandmother  if 
le  should  meet  her  in  a  crowd  on  Broadway." 

"And  tha^  is  all?" 

"Yes ;  that  is  all." 

"What  are  your  own  convictions.  Chick?" 

"About  Quartz  ?" 

"Yes." 

I  "Just  the  same  as  they  have  always  been  since  the 
:wenty-fourth  of  last  December." 

"You  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  dead  ?" 

"I  haven't  any." 

Nick  was  silent. 

"Here  is  the  case,"  continued  Chick :  "The  theymome 
':er  was  below  zero  at  the  time  of  the  hanging.  It  was  so 
:old  that  some  of  the  spectators  froze  their  ears  and 
;heir  noses.  ■  The  man  was  hanged.  When  the  trap  was 
.sprung,  he  went  off  it  as  perfectly  as  any  criminal  who 
was  ever  hung  in  that  yard.  He  hung  there  until  the 
3ody  ceased  to  quiver.  The  doctors — and  they  were  some 
Df  the  best  in  the  city — stood  beside  him.  They  felt  his 
Dulse;  they  listened  at  his  heart,  and,  after  a  while,  they 
;aid  he  was  dead,  and  ordered  that  he  be  taken  down. 

"After  he  was  down,  they  felt  of  his  neck,  and  " 

"There  is  a  point.    Did  you  question  them  about  that?" 

"Yes." 

:  "Do  they  insist  that  his  neck  was  broken?" 

"They  insist  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  but  I  can 
not  find  one  of  them  who  would  be  willing  to  take  his 
oath  that  it  was  actually  broken." 

Nick  shook  his  head  again, 

"Always  doubts.  Always  conjectures,"  he  mused  aloud. 

"I  don't  myself  see  any  room  for  doubt  or  conjectures, 
either,"  said  Chick. 

"And  yet,  Mrs.  Peyton  was  certain  that  she  had  seen 
Quartz;  and  Mrs.  Peyton  was  a  woman  Avho  would  not 
be  easily  deceived.  She  had  experienced  too  much  at  the 
hands  of  that  m^an.  She  had  undergone  too  many  trials 
and  too  many  dangers  to  be  easily  frightened." 

"But  might  not  Mrs.  Peyton  have  been  made  subject 
to  the  same  trick  that  was  played  on  Patsy  and  Ten- 
Ichi?" 

"Yes;  perhaps  so;  but  there  is  a  point  or  two  about 


her  seeing  him  which  would  make  it  appear  that  Zanoni 
could  not  have  been  near  enough  to  her  Hl  the  moment 
to  have  influenced  her." 

"If  Quartz  was  near  enough  to  her  to  be  seen,  Zanoni 
could  be  near  enough  to  make  use  of  her  power,  could 
she  not?" 

Nick  shook  his  head  again,  and  was  silent. 

"The  whole  amount  of  it  is  this,"  he  said  presently: 
"There  seems  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Quartz  microbe, 
and  I  have  got  it,"  and  he  laughed.  ~ 

"Well,  Nick,"  said  the  chief  assistant,  "I  have  been 
as  thoroughly  over  the  ground  out  in  that  country  as  a 
man  could  go,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Quartz  is  dead. 
Maybe  if  you  should  take  a  trip  out  there  yourself,  you 
might  turn  up  something  different;  but  if  it  is  there,  I 
can't  find  it." 

"If  anything  was  to  be  found.  Chick,  you  would  have 
discovered  it.  You  have  been  out  there  searching  for 
nothing,  almost,  while  I  have  been  here  searching  for 
some  clew  to  the  hiding  place  of  Zanoni,  and  I  am  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  if  she  were  dead,  also." 

"Zanoni  will  do  something  to  let  you  know  that  she's 
on  top  of  the  ground  yet,  if  you  give  her  a  chance." 

"Oh,  yes.    We  are  sure  of  that,  of  course,  but  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  ring  at  the  doorbell,  and  he 
went  in  person  to  answer  it,  motioning  for  the  others 
to  wait  where  they  were.  It  was  then  almost  ten  o'clock 
at  night. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  a  young  woman  stepped 
across  the  threshold,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  ad- 
vanced boldly  into  the  house  until  she  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  hallway,  under  the  light. 

Then  she  turned  her  head  until  she  faced  the  de- 
tective, and,  in  a  voice  of  one  who  is  reciting  a  part  which 
has  been  learned  by  rote,  and  in  a  dead  monotone,  she 
said:  

"When  the  graves  give  up  their  dead,  then  you  will 
(find  Zanoni.  When  sheeted  ghosts  walk  the  earth  and_ 
converse  with  mortals,  then  you  will  find  Zanoni.  When 
the  sun  and  the  moon  meet  in  the  heavens  and  travel  in 
company  around  the  earth,  then  you  will  find '  Zanoni. 
When  angels  learn  to  swear,  and  devils  learn  to  pray, 
then  you  will  find  Zanoni ;  but  not  till  then — not  till 
Ltheni" 

The  young  woman  turned  again,  like  an  automaton 
still,  toward  the  door,  and  would  have  passed  out  if 
Nick  had  not  stepped  in  front  of  her;  and,  as  the  words 
she  uttered  had  been  heard  in  the  room  upstairs,  Peyton 
and  Chick  came  out  and  descended  to  the  lower  hall, 
also. 

When  Nick  stepped  in  front  of  the  girl — and  she  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  girl — she  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be 
struggling  to  say  something  more. 

Nick  studied  her  appearance  for  a  moment,  and  then 
stepped  aside  again,  and,  without  a  word,  permitted  her 
to  pass  out,  at  the  same  time  reaching  for  his  hat,  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  rack  in  the  hall. 

"She  is  under  the  influence  of  Zanoni,"  he  said  rapidly. 
"Zanoni  sent  her  here.  It  is  barely  possible  that  she  may 
know  something  worth  hearing  when  she  comes  ont  of 
this  trance.  I  will  follow  her.  Do  you  remain  here, 
and  wait  up  for  me  till  I  return." 

Then  he  went  out  of  the  house,  and  stepping  close 
behind  the  young  woman,  followed  her  so  closely  that  he 
walked  within  ten  feet  of  her. 

He  had  a  double  purpose  in  doing  so,  one  of  which 
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was  to  be  assured  tliat  he  would  not  lose  sight  of  her, 
and  the  other  was  to  protect  Jier  from  possible  dangers 
which  she  might  encounter  while  in  that  condition,  for 
that  she  was  completely  under  the  hypnotic  spell  was  only 
too  manifest. 

]t  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  might  have  been 
a  double  purpose  on  the  part  of  Zanoni  in  sending  her 
to  his  house,  and  that  one  of  them  was  to  entice  him 
out  of  it,  just  as  had  been  done.  He  thought  of  the  cir- 
cumstance merely  as  an  exhibition  of  Zanoni's  conceit, 
and  as  an  expression  of  her  grandiloquent  way  of  in- 
forming him  that  she  vvas  not  far  distant. 

He  followed  her  thus  for  more  than  an  hour.  They 
crossed  to  the  East  Side  and  turned  downtown.  They 
traversed  the  avenues  and  the  cross  streets,  until  at  last; 
the  girl  turned  suddenly  into  one  of  those  dark  entrances 
between  two  houses  in  Rivington  Street,  for  which  that 
part  of  the  city  is  fa;mous. 

Nick  turned  after  her  quickly,  intending  to  seize  and 
hold  her  until  the  spell  upon  her  should  pass  away,  but 
out  of  the  darkness  facing  him  there  came  a  sudden  blow 
and  shock,  and  Nick  Carter  sank  down,  senseless,  on  the 
pavement, 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TIGER  IS  SHORN  OF  HIS  CLAWS. 

When  the  detective  started  away  after  the  entranced 
young  woman,  Chick  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  seiz- 
ing his  own  hat,  he  stepped  out  upon  the  doorstep,  and 
watched  them  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  corner,  and 
turned  so  that  they  were  lost  from  sight;  and  then  he 
was  conscious,  suddenly,  that  r'eyton  was  beside  him. 

"I'm  going  after  them,"  he  said,  starting  down  the 
steps. 

"May  I  go  with  you?"  asked  Peyton. 
"Yes ;  come  on." 

And  so  it  was  that  with  every  turn  and  twist  made 
by  the  girl,  and  by  Nick,  who  was  following  so  closely 
behind  her,  Chick  and  Peyton  were  not  far  in  the  rear. 

And  yet,  they  were  not  close,  either,  for  Chick  was  well 
aware  of  his  chief's  impatience  at  not  having  his  in- 
structions carried  out  to  the  letter. 

He  had  said,  on  leaving: 

"Do  you  remain  here  and  wait  up  for  me  till  I  re- 
turn." 

That  was  a  distinct  order,  and  while  Nick  might  not 
construe  it  as  important,  if  asked  about  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  might  do  so,  and  Chick  had  no  wish  to  run  con- 
trary to  orders. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he  did  not  follow 
his  chief  as  closely  as  he  otherwise  Vvould  have  done ;  and 
that  when  Nick  darted  into  the  dark  entrance  behind  the 
girl,  Peyton  and  Chick  were  fully  half  a  block  behind 
them. 

Neither  of  them  saw  anything  unusual ;  neither  of  them 
saw  or  heard  the  blow  which  fell  on  the  detective's  head, 
and  knocked  him  senseless  to  the  pavement;  neither  of 
them  saw  his  body  raised  from  the  ground  and  borne 
swiftly  through  the  dark  alley  to  the  reai"  of  the  build- 
ings ;  and,  although  they  both  ran  swiftly  forward  when 
Nick  disappeared,  and  must  have  arrived  at  the  alley 
within  a  few  seconds  of  the  time  when  Nick  passed  into 
it,  neither  of  them  could  discover  a  sign  of  life  in  evi- 
dence anywhere  there,  through  the  darkness. 

They  listened,  but  everything  was  as  silent  as  the 
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grave,  save  for  the  natural  noises  of  the  street  behil| 
them.  ' 

Not  a  footfall,  not  a  breath,  not  the  slamrtiing  of  a 
door  or  the  raising  or  closing  of  a  window  came  to  them 
out  of  the  darkness  to  suggest  to  them  where  the  detective 
might  have  gone. 

"Strange,  isn't  it?"  whispered  Peyton.  "Where  could 
he  have  disappeared?" 

"He  isn't  far  away,  that  is  certain  "  replied  Chick. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?' 

"Wait  here  a  reasonable  time  ■  for  him  to  reappear; 
and  take  m.y  chances  on  having  given  him  offense  by, 
following." 

"But  if  he  should  not  reappear  within  what  you  cafj 
a  respectable  time;  what,  then?" 
"We'll  go  in  search  of  him." 
"But  Avhere  will  you  search?" 

"Search !  Til  turn  this  block  inside  out  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  if  necessary.  It  is  none  too  savory  down 
here,  Mr.  Peyton." 

"Do  you  think  anything  could  have  happened  to  Nick?" 

"No;  I  don't,"  replied  Chick.  "He  isn't  given  to  walk- 
ing into  things  with  his  eyes  shut.  He'll  be  all  right. 
Don't  worr^^  All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  wait  here  until 
he  returns," 

Peyton  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was  silent,  and 
so  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed. 

"How  long  will  you  wait  before  you  go  in  search  of 
him?"  he  asked,  then. 

"Oh,  an  hour  or  so." 

"It  seems  about  six  hours  since  we  arrived  here,  now." 

"And  in  reality  it  is  about  fifteen  minutes.  I  don't 
think  it  is  more  than  that." 

"It  seems  interminably  long.  Don't  you  think*  we  ought 
to  move  forward  in  the  search,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  trying  to  find  out  where  he  is,  in  another  quarter  of 
an  houK?" 

"No,  sirree  !"  said  Chick. 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  if  he  should  have  spotted  something  worth 
v/hile,  our  clumsiness  would  spoil  it,  and  Nick  Carter 
don't  like  interference  with  his  work.    We  have  no  rea- ; 
son  to  fear  that  he  is  in  danger,  have  we?" 

"N-no,  I  suppose  not."  ' 

"If-'  I  followed  Nick  every  time  he  runs  into  danger, 
with  any  sort  of  idea  that  I  was  going  to  act  as  his  pro- 
tector, I'd  be  kept  pretty  busy — and  he  wouldn't  have  tbc 
slightest  use  for  me.    IDanger  is  our  trade." 

"I  suppose  so." 

Another  fifteen  minutes  passed  in  silence. 

"Isn't  it  an  hour  yet?''  asked  Peyton.  "It  seems  like 
a  whole  week." 

"It's  about  forty  minutes,  I  take  it,"  replied  Chick. 

"When  shall  you 'decide  to  move  forward?" 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  decide  to  do  so  at  all,"  was 
the  imperturbable  reply. 

"Great  Scott,  man  !  You  don't  intend  to  leave  him  in  ' 
that  dark  place  " 

He  paused  suddenly,  and  laughed. 

"I'm  getting  as  nervous  as  a  child,"  he  .said.  "One 
would  think,  to  hear  me  talk,  that  Nick  Carter  was  inca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  himself."  , 

"Just  so,"  said  Chick. 

"All  the  same,  I  am  filled  with  misgivings." 

"  What  about  ?" 

"Nick." 
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"Drop  them,  then.  He's  all  right.  You  can  bank  on 
that." 

"Zanoni  can't  be  far  off." 

"Probably  not.  She  sent  that  young  woman  to  the 
house,  and  she'd  have  to  be  within  a  hundred  miles  or 
so  of  her,  I  reckon,  to  hold  her  influence." 

Another  long  silence,  and  then : 

"Chick,"  said  Peyton. 

"What?" 

"Suppose  that  girl  was  sent  to  the  house  for  the  very 
purpose  she  worked."  , 
"What  purpose?" 

"Enticing  Nick  out  after  her,  and  leading  him  into 
a' trap  of  some  kind." 

"I  have  thought  of  that,  and  you  can  bet  your  life 
that  he  did,  too." 
.  "Do  you  think  so  ?"  , 

"Sure  thing." 

"I  like  to  fight  out  in  the  open,"  said  Peyton,  after  an- 
other pause.    "I  like  to  see  my  foe  in  front  of  me." 

"So  does  anybody  with  any  sense,"  replied  Chick,  "but 
you  can't  fight  the  crooks  in  that  way.  They're  night 
animals.    They  want  to  keep  in  the  dark." 

"I  wish  Nick  would  come." 

"So  do  I." 

"Confess  that  you  are  getting  nervous,  too." 

"I'm  always  nervous  when  Nick's  out  of  my  sight.  I 
suppose,  some  day,  that  some  of  these  moons  who  are 
after  our  scalps  will  get  them.  I  say,  Mr.  Peyton,  do 
you  think  you  have  got  nerve  enough  to  wait  here  a  few 
minutes  while  I  take  a  look  inside  the  blackness  of  that 
alley?" 

"Why  not  let  me  go  with  you?" 

"Do  you  think  you  can  obey  orders,  and  keep  quiet?" 

"Try  me." 

"All  right,  I  will.    This  once.    If  you  fail  me,  I'll 
never  take  you  again." 
"I  won't  fail  you." 

"Very  well.  The  orders  are  that  you  keep  behind 
me.  If  you  can't  see  me,  touch  me,  and  you  will  know 
where  I  am." 

"Yes." 

"If  we  see  Nick,  or  meet  him,  you  are  not  to  move 
or  make  a  sound  unless  I  do,  no  matter  what  we  see 
or  hear;  and  if  we  encounter  anybody  else,  you  are  to 
keep  still  and  let  me  do  the  talking  if  there  is  any  talking 
to  be  done.  Understand?" 

"Perfectly." 

"Come  on,  then." 


When  Nick  Carter  opened  his  eyes  he  was  seated  in 
a  large  and  comfortably  upholstered  chair  in  one  corner 
of  a  room  which  seemed  homelike,  if  not  gorgeous. 

There  was  a  dim  light  burning  on  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and,  beside  it,  also  seated,  and  facing  him, 
with  a  smile  on  her  beautiful  lips,  was  Zanoni. 

Nick's  first  impression  was  one  of  surprise  that  he  was 
not  bound,  or  fastened  in  any  way  to  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  been  placed,  and  also  that  Zanoni  seemed  to  be 
alone  in  the  room  with  him. 

That  she  would  dare  to  leave  him  inibound,  and  to 
remain  unprotected  in  his  presence,  passed  his  compre- 
hension ;  but  he  was  still  considerably  dazed  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  blow  he  had  received,  and  he  thought  to  him- 


self that  there  was  possibly  some  explanation  of  the' 
phenomenon,  which  would  be  explained  later. 
And  there  was. 

After  a  moment  he  moved  his  arras  a  trifle,  and  dis- 
covered, much  to  his  surprise,  that  they  were  astonish- 
ingly weak;  much  too  weak,  in  fact,  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  blow  that  had  felled  him  and  rendered  him  uncon- 
scious. 

He  moved  his  wrists,  too,  to  ascertain  if  the  weapons 
he  usually  carried  in  his  sleeves  were  still  there,  and  he 
discovered  that  they  were  not. 

"I  wonder  what  she  has  done  to  me,"  he  thought.  "She 
has  done  something  more  than  merely  to  take  my  weapons 
away  from  me,  that  is  sure.  I'm  as  weak  as  a  dish- 
rag.  I  don't  believe  I  could  get  out  of  this  chair  if  I 
tried." 

All  this  time  Zanoni  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from  his 
face,  and  that  inscrutable  smile  was  still  in  evidence. 

"I  hope  you  are  comfortable,  Mr.  Carter,"  she  said 
presently,  and  speaking  as  if  he  were  an  honored  guest, 
whom  she  was  delighted  to  receive. 

"Quite  so,  thank  you,"  replied  Nick,  determined  not  to 
be  outdone  in  the  courtesies  of  the  moment. 

"The  tiger  is  shorn  of  his  claws,  as  you  have  doubtless 
observed,"  she  added. 

"Ah !"  said  Nick.  "Do  you  keep  a  tiger  here,  because 
if  you  do,  and  this  is  another  question  of  the  lady  or  the 
tiger,  I  think  I  will  take  the  tiger,  thank  you." 

Zanoni  laughed  outright. 

"Be  assured,  Mr.  Carter,  that  before  I  have  done  with 
you,  you  will  get  something  that  is  far  worse  than  the 
tiger,"  she  said. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  SAMSON  FINDS  HIS  DELILAH. 

"There  is  one  question  which  I  wish  you  would  an- 
swer for  me,  Zanoni,"  said  Nick,  noticing,  as  he  spoke, 
that  even  his  voice  was  inexplicably  weak. 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"Is  Doctor  Quartz  dead  or  alive?  I  confess  I  am  puz- 
zled to  determine." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  him?" 

"Yes ;  if  I  can  see  the  real  thing." 

"Oh,  you'll  see  the  real  thing,  all  right,  when  you  get 
where  he  is,"  she  said  significantly. 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  be  fooled  like  my  two  lads  were, 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station,"  said  the  detective.  "Do 
you  think  you  could  work  that  little  trick  on  me,  Zanoni  ?" 

"No,  I  couldn't.  I  tried  it,  and  failed,"  she  replied, 
with  some  petulance,  just  as  a  girl  would  murmur  over  a 
broken  doll. 

"What  a  blessing  it  would  be,"  murmured  Nick,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  "if  you  were  only  as  dead  as  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be." 

Zanoni  laughed  aloud.  \ 

"Wait,"  she  said,  rising.  "I  will  try  and  see  if  I  can 
exert  the  power  to  show  you  a  person  who  will  remind 
you  of  Doctor  Quartz." 

She  crossed  the  room  to  his  side,  and  he  reached  out 
one  hand  when  she  was  close  enough  for  him  to  touch 
her,  and  seized  hold  of  the  folds  of  her  dress;  but  she 
only  drew  back  and  shook  it  out  of  his  grasp  as  she  might 
have  shaketi  a  worm  from  her  gown. 

And  then  she  laughed. 

"Do  you  suppose,  Nick  Carter,  that  I  would  permit  you 
to  sit  there  unbound  if  I  had  not  taken  your  strength 
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away  from  you?'"  she  asked.  "Samson  has  found  his 
DeHlah,  Mr.  Carter,  and  1  have  stolen  your  strength  away 
from  you  by  the  injection  into  your  veins  of  a  Httle  drug 
I  sometimes  employ  for  such  purposes."' 

"Thank  God  you  are  not  my  Delilah!"  said  Nick  fer- 
vently, smiling  back  at  her.  "You  might  fill  that  office 
very  well  for  others,  but  never  for  nie." 

She  frowned  a  little  at  that,  for  she  had  not  expected 
to  be  taken  quite  so  literally ;  and  then  she  laughed  again. 

"What  a  wit  you  are,  to  be  sure !"  she  murmured. 

Then  she  stood  in  front  of  him  and  made  passes  before 
his  eyes,  while  Nick  smiled  up  at  her  tantalizingly. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured  presently,  "I  think  now  that 
you  are  in  this  weak  condition,  procluced  by  my  little  drug, 
that  I  can  show  you  the  semblance  of  Doctor  Quartz,^ 
just  as  I  demonstrated  him  to  Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi." 

"Zanoni,"  said  Nick  imperturbably,  "if  you  were  not 
so  v/icked,  what  a  surprisingly  handsome,  beautiful 
woman  you  would  be  !"" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  make  passes  with 
her  hands — and  then,  of  a  sudden,  she  stepped  aside. 

"Look!"'  she  exclaimed. 

Nick  looked,  and  saw,  just  beyond  the  light  which 
burned  so  dimly  on  the  table,  the  face,  the  figure,  the 
bland  smile,  and  the  cold,  blue  eyes  of  Doctor  Quartz. 

And  then,  like  a  flash,  and  with  a  peal  of  rippling 
laughter  on  her  Hps,  Zanoni  glided  in  front  of  him  again, 
and  once  more  began  waving  her  hands  in  front  of  his 
eyes. 

"Did  you  see  him?"  she  asked.  And  she  laughed. 
"Aa-e  you  sure  you  saw  him?"  And  she  laughed  again. 
"Are  you  sure  that  you  would  recognize  him  if  you 
s'uould  sec  him?  Can  T,  after  all,  perform  my  best  and 
favorite  trick -on  you?" 

Then  suddenly  she  turned  her  back  upon  him  and 
walked  away,  back  to  her  chair  near  the  table,  where 
she  had  been  seated  when  he  returnd  to  consciousness. 

And  in  the  place  beyond  the  table  where  Doctor  Quartz 
had  stoQ^d,  or  seemed  to  stand— in  the  detective's  weak 
conditidp-  he  could  not  determine  whether  the  man  had 
really  appeared  there  or  not — in  that  spot,  at  least  where 
he  had  seen  the  vision  of  him,  or  seen  him,  himself,  there 
w  as  nothing. 

If  Doctor  Quartz  had  been  there,  he  had  found  a  wav 
to  disappear  as  deftly  as  he  had  appeared. 

Nick  had  been  weakened  by  the  drug  which  Zanoni  had 
injected  into  his  veins,  and  therefore  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  determine  whether  he  had  been  played  upon 
actually  or  not. 

"Well,  Zanoni,*'  he  said,  at  length,  "you  seem  to  have 
got  me  here,  all  right ;  and  now  that  you  have  got  me, 
would  von  mind  telling  me  what  you  intend  to  do  with 
me?"' 

"Not  at  all.    I  intend  to  keep  vou." 
"Alive?"' 

"Oh,  yes;  for  a  while,  at  least.    I  am  going  to  practice 
on  you." 

"That  is  pleasant.    \\'hat  sort  of  practice  is  it?"" 
Nick  stirred  again  as  he  asked  the  question,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  feel  a  responsive  tingling  in  his  veins,  as 
if  the  strength  that  had  been  stolen  from  him  were  slowly 
returning. 

He  wondered  if  it  were.  He  wondered  if  die  might 
keep  her  there,  talking  to  him,  tmtil  his  muscular  power 
sb.ould  have  been  restored — until  the  effects  of  the  drug 
should  have  worn  off. 
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He  moved  his  fingers  and  his  toes.    He  moved  his 
feet  ever  so  little  against  the  carpet.    And  he  looked  at 
.  Zanoni  just  as  a  hunter  might  look  at  an  elk  or  a 
moose  he  longed  to  kill,  but  which  tantalizingly  remains 
just  out  of  rifle  range. 

She  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts,  for  she  laughed. 

"You  would  like  to  get  at  m.e,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Indeed  I  would,"  he  admitted.  "Mightily." 

"You  are  thinking  about  Minerva." 

"Yes;  and  about  the  dozens  of  other  victims  of  your 
murderous  career." 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  kill — to  have  the  power  and  the 
will  to  kill,"  she  said,  in  a  meditative  tone.  'Tt  is  the 
same  thing  which  the  hunter  feels  who  goes  in  search  of 
the  innocent  deer,  only  that  in  my  case  I  take  the  human 
family,  which  is.  or,  should  be.  at  least,  much  better  able 
to  protect  itself."" 

"But  your  sister — your  own  sister !""  exclaimed  Nick 
in  wonder. 

"Two  of  them,"  she  corrected.  "You  forget  Thora.' 
"Had  you  no  pity  in  }'our  heart  for  them?"'  asked  Nick 
"Pity?  A\diat  is  that?  Bah!  you  make  me  blush  for 
3'our  innocence.  You  should  ha-^^e  been  a  pupil  of  Doctor 
Quartz.  You  should  have  learned  the  things  he  taught 
me.  A^ou  should  have  learned  all  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  as  he  has  learned  them,  for  the  basis  of  all  this 
is  passion.  What  a  puny  thing  you  are,  after  all,  Nicl^ 
Carter,  with  all  your  boasted  strength,  with  all  your 
acumen,  with  all  your  talents,  with  all  your  wishy-washy 
goodness." 

She  leaped  to  her  feet  and  crossed  the  floor  toward 
him  with  rapid  strides,  and  when  she  was  near  enough 
she  struck  him  a  resounding  slap  in  the  face  with  the 
flat  of  her  soft  hand. 

That  blow  acted  like  an  electric  shock  upon  Nick 
Carter. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  antidote  for  the  drug  she  had  in- 
jected into  him,  or  else  the  very  insolence  of  the  act 
utterly  destroyed  the  effects  of  tb.e  drug.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  effect  had  already  worn  off  and  only 
needed  this  insult  to  entirely  dispel  it. 

When  the  blow  fell  upon  him,  he  started  forward  with 
/a  spasmodic  energy  which  there  w^as  no  resisting.  He 
got  upon  his  feet  somehow.    He  put  out  his  arms  and 
seized  her. 

She  struggled,  but  he  held  on,  feeling  that  his  strength 
was  returning  instant  by  instant,  and  that  already  he  Avas 
as  strong  as  she. 

After  a  moment  he  knew  that  she  could  not  tear  her- 
self away  from  his  grasp,  although  she  struggled  with  all 
her  might  to  do  so,  and  he  laughed. 

She  felt  in  her  bosom  for  her  dagger;  it  was  not  there. 
She  struck  him  again  and  yet  again  in  the  face  with  her 
hands. 

"I  cannot  fight  back  much — yet,  Zanoni,"  he  said,  "but 
I  can.  hold  you  until  my  strength  returns  in  its  full 
measure,  and  Lmican  to  do  so,  although  you  succeed  in 
beating  my  face  to  a  pulp  in  the  meantime." 

Then  she  screamed,  loud  and  long,  and  shrilly,  agjiin 
and  again. 

"Scream  on,"'  he  said  grimly.  "Perhaps  you  can  call 
aid  to  your  assistance,  but  if  only  my  muscles  get  to 
working  again  before  they  come,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
them." 

"Curse  joix,  Nick  Carter!"  she  cried.    "Curse  you! 
Curse  you !    Curse  you !" 
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"Curse  away,  Zanoni.  Curses  don't  hurt  much.  Not 
liaif  so  much  as  those  taps  you  are  giving  me  on  the 
face.  They  smart  some,  to  be  sure.  I  had  no  idea  you 
could  strike  so  hard.  I  hadn't,  really.  Whether  Doctor 
Quartz  is  ahve  or  dead,  you  are  very  much  ahve,  and 
you  certainly  ought  to  be  dead.  Cycloijes  don't  come 
where  they  use  electricity,  Zanoni,  and  blow  bodies  up 
into  the  heavens  before  their  time.  Hit  on,  you  little 
hend.  You  don't  hurt  me.  You  only  give  me  great  joy 
— great  joy  in  that  I  am  strong  enough  to  hold  you."" 

She  struggled  on,  She  tore  her  clothing,  she  bruised 
her  arms  in  his  relentless  grasp,  for  the  strength  \^'as  in 
his  hngers,  although  it  had  not  returned  to  the  other 
muscles  of  his  body. 

She  screamed  again  and  again,  and  at  last  she  called 
out : 

"Jack,  why  don't  you  corne.    Jack  !   Jack  Jack  !" 

"Who  is  Jack?"  asked  Nick,  still  laughing,  and  trying 
in  vain  to  dodge  the  blows  which  she  rained  upon  his 
face  as  he  held  her  there. 

"Jack!"  she  called  again.  ''By  Heaven,  if  you  do  not 
come  to  my  assistance,  I  will  betray  you.  I  will !  I  will ! 
Come !  Come  instantly !  Nick  Carter  is  holding  me ! 
I  cannot  break  away  from  him !  Come,  or  T  will  forget 
my  promise  !  ,  What  is  the  difference  whethe(r  you  come 
or  not,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  It  will  do  no  harm 
for  Nick'  Carter  to  know.  He  will  soon  be  dead.  We 
w'iU  kill  him  together,  you  and  I,  Jack.    Oh,  Jack !" 

This  time  her  plea  was  answered. 

A  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  flew  open,  and  a 
man  leaped  through  it. 

For  just  one  instant  he  seemed  to  hesitate  in  thc„door- 
V\-ay;  and  then  he  started  forward  toward  the  struggling 
pair. 

''Quartz !"  cried  K^ck.  "Doctor  Quartz !  Alive ! 
Alive!"'  •  ■  ^ 

r.ut  Quartz  did  not  speak.  He  seemed  still  to  hesitate, 
as  if  he  were  in  doubt  about  going  to  the  rescue  of  the 
woman  in  Nick  Carter's  grasp. 

And,  as  he  hesitated,  some  heavy  body  hurled  itself 
against  the  other  door — the  one  which  might  be  called 
the  hall  door. 

There  was  a  heavy  crash,  and  it  fell  inward,  with 
splinters  flyin.g  in  every  direction  ;  and  as  it  fell  to  the 
floor,  through  the  dust  which  rose  from  the  chaos.  re3'ton 
and  Chick  leaped  into  the  room. 

The  screams  of  Zanoni  had  reached  them,  as  well  as 
others,  and  they  had  rushed  to  the  rescue. 

But  another  and  an  unfortimate  thing  happened  as 
well. 

At  the  first  sound  of  a  blow  against  the  door.  Doctor 
Quartz  decided  what  to  do.  If  he  had  been  undecided 
before,  he  was  no  longer  so. 

When  the  sound  of  it  reached  him,  he  sprang  back^ 
ward,  instead  of  forward,  and  in  an  instant,  even  befcJTe 
the  broken  door  fell  into  the  room,  he  had  disappeared 
from  whence  he  came. 

It  was  all  done  so  quickly  and  so  defth-  that  neither 
Peyton  nor  Chick  had  the  slightest  idea  that  there  had 
been  a  third  party  there  at  all. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  doctor  had  ut- 
tered no  sound.  He  had  not  spoken.  He  had  done 
nothing  save  to  enter  at  the  door,  hesitate  a  moment  as 
if  in  doubt  regarding  the  wisdom  of  rescuing  Zanoni, 
and,  although  Nick  Carter  had  called  out  his  name,  he 
had  made  no  sign  that  he  heard  it. 


And  then  came  the  blow  against  the  other  door,  the 
crash  of  it  as  it  fell,  and  he  had  disappeared. 

Zanoni  still  fought  like  an  enraged  tigress,  even  after 
she  was  seized  by  Peyton  and  Chick,  and  Nick  had  re- 
leased his  hold  upon  her. 

Nick  Carter  sank,  half  fainting,  back  upon  the  chair 
behind  him ;  but  he  was  still  laughing  as  he  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  face  wdiere  Zanoni's  small  hands  had 
drawn  it. 

"Put  the  iron^  on  her.  Chick,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  my- 
self in  a  moment  now.  W  e  have  got  her,  anyhow,  and 
she  is  the  one  I  want  most,  just  at  present.  The  other  can 
wait." 

'■'The  other?    What  other?"  demanded  Peyton. 
"Quartz,"  replied  Nick  laconically.    "He  was  here.  He 
is  alive !" 

"The  devil !"  exclaimed  Peyton. 

"Precisely!"  agreed  Nick.  "But  we  have  got  the  self- 
confessed  murderer  of  your  wife,  Peyton.  We  must  be 
satisfied  with'  that,  for  to-night." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  saw  Quartz  ?"  asked  Chick. 

"Chick,  my  lad,"  replied  the  detective,  "since  I  came 
into  this  room  I  have  been  drugged,  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  not  gone  yet,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  person  has 
made  up  so  like  the  doctor  that  I  was  deceived  in  this 
half  light ;  but,  all  the  same,  if  it  wasn't  Quartz,  v^'ho 
was  it  ?" 

THE  END. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  has  been  told  a  detective 
story  which  possesses  such  remarkably  weird  qualities 
as  that  which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly 
— -No.  791,  to  be  published  on  February  24th.  It  is 
entitled,  "A  Vengeful  Sorceress;  or,  Nick  Carter's  ■Mes- 
sage from  the  Dead,"  and  it  deals  with  situations  which 
are  startling  in  their  novelty.  The  principal  figure  is  the 
notorious  Zanoni,  whose  attempts  to  baffle  th.e  famous 
investigator  constitute  a  story  of  absorbing  and  ever- 
changing  interest. 


{  TURN  TURTLE. 

I  There  is  only  one  way  to  catch  turtles.  They  cannot 
j  be  shot  or  caught  with  a  hook  or  net,  and  no  efficient 
i'trap  has  yet  been  devised,  therefore  it  only  remains  to 
[lay  in  wait  for  the  clumsy  creatures  when  they  come 
[ashore  for  a  ramble  or  to  lay  eggs,  and  turn  them  on 
Itheii;  backs,  in  which  position  they  are  helpless,  and  may 
:be  removed  at  leisure. 

j  The  manner  in  which  a  turtle  constructs  her  nest  is  both 
interesting"  and  suggestive,  it  being  one  of  the  most  expedi- 

jtious  operations  ever  performed  by  that  slow-moving 

•creature.  After  selecting  a  suitable  spot,  she  begins  dig- 
ging out  a  hole  with  her  hind  legs  by  moving  slowly  in  a 
circle  and  throwing  the  excavated  sand  in  a  rim  all 

■around  it. 

When  that  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth  and 
twelve  in  circumference,  she  drops  her  eggs  into  it,  pulls 
the  rim  of  sand  over  them,  and,  rising  on  all  four  legs, 
■  lets  her  body  drop  heavily  on  the  covering  sand  until  she 
^has  made  it  as  compact  as  any  part  of  the  surrounding 
beach. 

She  then  makes  a  few  false  demonstrations  on  the  shore 
to  mislead  inquisitive  enemies,  and  hastens  to  the  sea 
as  fast  as  she  can  travel,  for  slic  is  well  aware  of  the 
dangers  that  threaten  her  on  land. 

She  is  as  nervous  as  a  young  hen  about  to  steal  her 
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|  ,  nest,  when  she  first  leaves  the  water  to  build  a  nursery, 
but  during  the  operation  of  depositing  her  eggs  she  be- 
comes a  genuine  stoic,  preferring  death  to  a  cessation  of 

I    her  maternal  duties.    But  the  moment  her  work  is  fin- 

F  ished,  she  becomes  as  terror-stricken  as  a  hunted  fawn, 
and  is  in  a  highly  excited  state  until  she  finds  herself 
again  in  her  native  element. 

It  is  while  she  is  looking  for  nesting  grounds  or  re- 
turning from  them  that  she  is  turned  by  her  human  foes, 

,  yet  she  is  frequently  trailed  by  experts  who  can  readily 
distinguish  a  fresh  from  an  old  track.  If  she  is  small, 
one  man  can  readily  turn  her  over,  but  if  she  weighs  three 
hundrfed  or  four  hundred  pounds,  it  requires  two  or  three 
men  to  set  her  to  star  gazing. 


The  Stolen  Goddess. 

By  SCOTT  CAMPBELL. 

(A    Two-part    Story  —  Part  II.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
F«lix  Boyd,  the  famous  American  criminal  investigator,  during 
a  visit  to  Paris,  is  informed  by  Maurice  Plaquet,  a  member  of  the 
,    Parisian  police,  that  the  telebrated  and  priceless  statue,  the  Venus 
de  Milo,  has  been  stolen  from  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  At 
the  time  this  information  is  given,  Boyd,  accompanied  by  James 
Coleman,  of  the  New  York  Central  Office,  are  in  the  Louvre, 
where  their  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  peculiar  and  ugly 
appearance  of  Herr  Ludwig,  whom  Boyd  knows  to  be  a  Hun- 
garian art  connoisseur.    Boyd  accompanies  Plaquet  to  the  room 
from  which  the  Venus  was  taken.    There  he  meets  Thibeau,  the 
,   prefect  of  police,  who  is  questioning  workmen  employed  retiling 
I  the  floor.    Boyd  learns  that  Jules  F'errol,  one  of  the  workmen, 
^?  fell  in  a  fit  on  the  day  before,  and  was  taken  home.   His  appear- 
ance  was  so  revolting  that  his  body  was  covered  with  a  cloth 
;   while  it  was  being  removed.    Boyd,  accompanied  by  Plaquet, 
.  goes  to  Ferrol's  home,  and  finds  that  he  is  a  victim  of  catelepsy, 
:   and  is  still  unconscious.   The  man's  mother  says  he  has  four  such 
attacks  each  year.   While  Boyd  is  in  the  house,  Paul  Canole,  an 
.  undertaker,  arrives,  and  it  is  explained  that  he  is  a  cousin  of  Fer- 
.  rol's.    He  soon  leaves  the  house.    As  Boyd  goes  out,  he  directs 
Plaquet  to  meet  him  there,  in  disguise,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and 
he  promises  that  within  a  few  minutes  thereafter  he  will  put  his 
hands  on  the  missing  statue. 

CHAPTER  in. 

THE  HAND  OF  THE  LAW. 

From  the  pulsing  heart  of  Paris  ceaselessly  throbbing 
with  life,  to  the  serene  repose  of  its  rural  environni^nt 
is  only  a  step.  It  is  well  that  one  weary  of  the  maelstrom 
may  so  quickly  reach  a  realm  of  quietude  and  rest. 

In  contrast  with  the  life  and  light  within,  the  open 
country  beyond  the  grim  fortifications  appeared  dark  at 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  under  the  light  of  the  stars  only, 
an  obscure  scene  against  which  the  road  to  Versailles 

-stretched  away  like  a  yellow  bar  on  a  field  of  purple. 

^  The  gendarmes  at  the  gate  appeared  oblivious  to  the 
preseiice  of  the  three  men  who  were  loitering  scarce  within 
speaking  distance,  yet  who  kept  for  the  most  part  within 

,  the  gloom  and  shadows  afiforded  by  the  adjoining  walls. 

;  It  was  close  upon  ten  o'clock  when  Plaquet  asked  the 
hour,  and  Mr.  Felix  Boyd  informed  him. 

''There'll  soon  be  something  doing,  then,"  the  central- 
office  man  growled  imder  his  breath,  yet  in  accents  of 

„grim  satisfaction. 

I    "Assuming  that  Boyd  is  right,"  qualified  Plaquet. 

|,  Coleman  peered  at  him  rather  contemptuously  through 

the  semidarkne.ss. 


"Right,  eh?"  he  said,  with  quiet  significance.  "Want 
to  gamble  against  it,  Plaquet?   I'll  take  the  other  end." 
.   Plaquet  chuckled  softly  and  shook  his  head. 

"Better  not,"  added  Coleman  dryly.  "I'd  get  your 
dust.  You  do  not  know  Boyd  as  I  know  him.  He  works 
in  the  dark,  like  a  rat,  and  keeps  those  in  the  dark  who 
watch  him.  Never  doubt  the  sharpness  of  his  teeth,  how- 
ever. 

"What  time  now,  my  dear  Boyd?  How  soon  may  we 
expect  " 

"Hist !  Here's  where  it's  darker,  limmie.  Close  to  the 
wall,  Plaquet." 

The  interruption  had  come  from  Felix  Boyd.  While 
the  others  were  quietly  talking,  he  had  been  standing  as 
motionless  as  a  figure  of  bronze  in  the  darkness,  ap- 
parently oblivious  to  the  complimentary  remarks  of  his 
loyal  friend,  and  with  his  frowning  eyes  gazing  out  over 
the  yellow  highway  that  stretches  away  to  Versailles. 

With  the  interruption,  however,  he  seized  each  of  his 
companions  by  the  arm,  drawing  both  hurriedly  from  the 
road  and  into  the  deeper  gloom  under  the  fortification 
walls. 

"What  now?"  whispered  Plaquet  excitedly. 

Boyd's  thin,  clean-cut  face  looked  white  in  the  dark- 
ness. His  lips  were  drawn,  his  brows  knit,  his  eyes  aglow 
with  a  light  all  their  own.  Despite  his  rigid  self-control, 
a  trained  hound  in  leash  was  never  more  impatient. 

"Listen !"  he  muttered.   "That  sound  is  significant." 

"The  song  of  those  men?" 

"Yes." 

"What  can  that  signify?" 

"That  our  quarry  is  coming.  Those  fellows  may  have 
been  sent  to  divert  the  attention — wait  here,  both  of  you ! 
Don't  stir  until  I  return !" 

_  Two  men  with  their  arms  interlocked,  boisterously 
singing  and  apparently  much  intoxicated,  were  reeling 
along  the  highway  toward  the  city  and  the  gate  through 
which  they  must  pass.  They  still  were  a  hundred  yards, 
away,  dimly  visible  in  the  starlight,  and  were  making 
night  hideous  with  their  ribald  song. 

Felix  Boyd  had  darted  away  from  his  companions, 
gliding  swiftly  through  the  gloom  near  the  wall,  only  to 
suddenly  appear  like  a  shadow  at  the  elbow  of  one  of  the 
three  gendarmes  just  within  the  Porte  de  Versailles. 

"Listen!"  he  quietly  commanded.  "Detain  those  two 
men  who  are  singing.  I  suspect  they  may  have  been  sent 
to  divert  your  attention  and  give  you  trouble,  in  the  hope 
that  the  wagon  will  be  allowed  to  pass  out  luichallenged. 
Let  it  do  so,  in  case  men  and  wagon  arrive  here  together, 
indicating  that  I  am  right.  Leave  me  to  hold  up  the 
wagon.  You  make  sure,  however,  that  you  hold  the  sing- 
ing men." 

A  nod  from  one  of  the  gendarmes,  with  fingers  respect- 
fully raised  to  his  cap,  was  the  answer;  but  Felix  Boyd 
had^  glided  away  the  moment  his  last  word  was  said. 

Ten  seconds  later  he  rejoined  his  companions,  coming 
as  quickly  and  silently  as  he  had  departed.  The  singing 
men  still  were  fifty  yards  away.  Their  vociferous  song 
had  increased  in  volume  while  they  approached.  Reel- 
ing along  the  middle  of  the  highway,  oblivious  to  the  eyes 
watching  them,  to  the  figures  crouching  in  the  gloom 
scarce  twenty  yards  distant,  they  presently  passed  beyond 
the  break  of  the  wall  and  were  lost  to  view. 

"Quiet!"  hissed  Boyd.    "Not  a  sound — not  a  move!" 

Yet  now_  there  came  from  within  the  gate  the  sounds  of 
an  altercation.  The  singing  had  ceased,  and  the  voices  of 
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the  singers  were  being  loudly  raised  in  protest.  One 
would  have  said  that  the  two  drunken  men  were  resist- 
ing an  arrest  by  the  gendarmes,  for  in  addition  to  cries 
and  protests,  there  now  were  sounds  of  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  melee  then  in  progress,  Felix 
Boyd  suddenly  heard  the  rapid  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the 
rumbling  of  wheels  of  an  approaching  wagon,  one  about 
to  leave  the  city.  Instantly  the  light  in  his  eyes  became  a 
fiery  gleam.  He  loosed  his  grip  on  the  arms  of  his  com- 
panions, crying  quickly,  with  indescribable  intensity : 

"I  am  right!  Wait  the  word  from  me,  both  of  you. 
You  to  the  horse''s  head,  Jimmie.  You,  Plaquet,  to  the 
back  of  the  wagon.  Down  any  man  who  attempts  flight. 
Leave  the  driver  to  me.  Ten  thousand  dollars  to  as  many 
cents,  Jimmie,  .he  will  be — Paul  Canole !" 

No  verbal  description  could  adequately  depict  the  as- 
pect, voice,  and  sentiments  of  Felix  Boyd  in  such  moments 
as  these.  As  if  to  corroborate  his  last  words,  uttered 
in  whispers  that  cut  the  night  air  like  the  sweep  of  a 
rapier,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  suddenly  fell  sharply  on  the 
road  outside  of  the  grim  walls,  a  bay  horse  came  quickly 
into  view,  then  the  closed  service  wagon  of  an  undertaker 
— and  the  voice  of  Felix  Boyd  acted  like  spurs  in  the  sides 
of  his  excited  companions. 

"Now,  Jimmie  !"  he  cried.  "At  him — all  together  !" 

The}^  were  in  the  road  in  an  instant,  all  three,  and  Cole- 
man jerked  the  animal's  head  to  his  flank  when  he  grasped 
the  bits  and  forced  him  back  to  his  haunches. 

"liold  up,  gentlemen  !"  cried  Boyd,  with  a  foot  on  the 
wagon  step.  "Where  go  you  at  this  hour?  You  appear 
in  haste." 

The  eyes  of  Canole — startled  and  affrighted  eyes — 
peered  down  at  him  from  under  the  hood  above  the  seat. 
The  ruddy  hue  had  vanished  from  his  cheeks,  and  a  man 
-seated  on  a  long,  deal-board  box  behind  him  slunk  out  of 
view. 

"Why  do  you  stop  me,  officer?"  gasped  Canole.  "I  am 
on  business  " 

"Your  name,  citizen  !"  Boyd  sharply  interrupted.  "What 
is  your  name?" 

"Henri  Devrol,  officer.  I  am  " 

"Why  is  it  not  on  your  wagon,  my  man  ?  I  see  that  the 
metal  plate  has  been  lately  removed." 

"It  is  being  repaired,  relettered,  officer.  You  may  see 
it  at  " 

"Let  me,  instead,  see  what  you  carry." 

Canole  thrust  out  both  hands  in  protest,  when  Boyd 
attempted  to  mount  to  the  seat. 

"For  your  life,  officer!"  he  cried  appealingly.  "We 
remove  a  corpse  for  burial — a  death  of  malignant  small- 
pox !  The  burial  must  be  at  night  and  out  of  the  city.  For 
your  own  sake,  officer  " 

"Smallpox,  eh?"  cried  Boyd,  with  a  loud,  derisive  laugh. 
"Never  mind — I've  had  it!  .  I'll  see  for  myself,  Canole, 
not  Devrol,  and  " 

The  derisive  laugh,  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  re- 
peated attempt  of  Boyd  to  mount  to  the  seat — these 
seemed  to  act  like  some  swift  and  frightful  stimulant  upon 
the  man  addressed.  With  a  half-smothered  shriek,  that  of 
a  man  who  has  played  a  desperate  game  and  knows  it  is 
lost,  a  man  then  bent  only  upon  escape,  Canole  dropped 
his  reins  and  launched  himself  at  Boyd  to  hurl  him  out 
of  his  way. 

The  latter  met  him  halfway,  and  they  came  clown  in 
the  road  together,  each  upon  his  feet.   Then  the  hand  of 


Felix  Boyd  quickly  rose  and  fell,  and  the  thud  of  a  bl()\y 
with  a  weapon  followed  its  fall.  Canole  uttered  only  a 
single  groan  and  dropped  flat  in  the  road. 

There  were  sounds  of  breaking  doors  at  the  back  of 
the  motionless  wagon,  then  a  struggle,  and  the  voice  of 
Plaquet  calling  for  aid. 

Boyd  ran  to  his  assistance,  just  as  two  of  the  gendarmes 
approached  through  the  gate.  Canole's  companion  had 
tried  to  escape — and  failed ;  for  in  half  a  minute  the  man 
was  in  irons,  one  whom  Boyd  had  seen  that  morning  at 
the  Louvre. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ART  OF  DEDUCTION. 

Plaquet  now  was  frantic,  in  a  frenzy  of  eagerness  sur- 
passing that  of  the  morning.  With  an  exultant  cry  he 
gazed  in  at  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  saw  the  deal-board 
coffin  box  that  it  contained,  and  some  loose  tools  lying 
beside  it. 

"They  are  here,  Boyd,  the  tools,"  he  shouted.  "We 
now  shall  see  if  you  are  right.  We  will  see  if  it  is  here — 
the  pride  of  "  " 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind  at  present,"  Boyd  sharply 
interrupted,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder  and  drawing  him 
away. 

"Boyd  " 

"Peace !    Are  you  mad,  Plaquet  ?    These  are  the  hire- 
lings only.   I  want  the  master." 
"You  are  right  again,  and  " 

"And  no  time  must  be  wasted,"  Boyd  again  interrupted, 
irresistible  in  such  moments.  "Look  after  these  two 
men,  gendarmes.   You  have  the  others  secured,  eh  ?  Very 

food — very  good !    Into  the  wagon,  Jimmie and  you, 
'laquet.    Await  our  return,  gendarmes.    We  will  bring 
you  the  master  to  go  with  the  menials." 

Boyd  was  upon  the  wagon  seat,  ribbons  in  hand,  with 
his  companions  crouching  behind  him. 

Leaving  the  gendarmes  to  look  after  the  men  already 
secured,  Boyd  drove  on  more  calmly  and  leisurely  over 
the  starlit  road.  Little  was  said,  for  he  insisted  upon 
caution  and  quietude.  Yet  the  ride  that  brought  them  to 
the  end  of  their  night  mission  was  not  long. 

Nearly  where  the  road  to  Clamart  branches  from  that 
to  Versailles,  there  appeared  a  second  covered  wagon 
emerging  from  a  narrow  road. 

As  they  were  about  to  pass,  a  moment  later,  a  huddled 
form  on  the  seat  of  the  wagon  leaned  forward  and  softly 
cried : 

"That  you,  Paul?" 

"Yes,"  growled  Boyd.  "Drive  on  a  little,  that  I  may 
back  up  to  you." 

A  gaunt  figure  beside  the  first  speaker  urged  his  horse 
on  a  few  steps. 

Boyd  and  his  companions  sprang  quietly  down  and 
darted  to  the  front  of  the  other  wagon,  two  at  one  step, 
Boyd  at  the  other.  There  was  an  ugly  ring  in  the  latter's 
voice,  an  uglier  gleam  from  the  weapon  that  rose  in  the 
starlight,  when  he  spoke  to  the  man  on  the  seat. 

"Come  down,  Herr  Ludwig,  you  and  your  servant,"  he 
cried.  "Come  down,  and  make  no  fuss — unless  you  feel 
sure  that  coat  you  wear  is  proof  against  a  bullet.  Come 
down,  Herr  Ludwig,  and  let  us  fit  you  both  to  a  pair 
of  bangles." 

There  were  two  wagons  driven  back  to  the  Porte  cle 
A''ersailles. 

There  was  one  driven  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  into 
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the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  The  bells  of  Paris  had  not 
struck  the  midnight  hour  when  it  departed. 

It  had  left,  again  in  proud  pose  upon  her  waiting  pedes- 
tal, a  stolen  goddess  all  unconscious  of  the  outrage  done 
her — the  Venus  de  Milo,  unrivaled  amid  the  treasures  of 
art  with  which  she  dwells.  The  inlaid  floor  in  her  sanc- 
tuary of  variegated  marble  now  was  cleared — and  the 
doors  of  the  salon  were  open  as  usual  next  morning. 

To  this  day,  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Paris  police, 
enrolled  as  the  chief  figure  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  there  recorded,  there  may  be  read  by  the  few 
privileged  to  read — the  name  of  Mr.  Felix  Boyd. 

It  was  precisely  twelve  o'clock  when  Felix  Boyd  loos- 
ened his  collar  and  cravat  in  the  parlor  of  his  apartments 
that  night,  then  reached  for  his  tobacco  and  pipe.  The 
central-office  man's  heels  were  elevated  to  ihe  edge  of  the 
J  table. 

"It's  just  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  Jimmie ;  there  are 
crimes  committed  in  Paris  that  would  not  be  dreamed  of 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world,"  Boyd  observed,  as  he 
pressed  home  the  tobacco  and  struck  a  match.  "The  bet- 
ter the  police  service,  the  greater  the  ingenuity  displayed 
by  criminals.  It's  a  dead  open-and-shut  cinch,  Jimmie, 
that's  what  it  is." 

Jimmie  Coleman  nodded  and  removed  his  pipe. 

'T  reckon  yovi're  right,  Felix ;  you  always  are,"  he  said 
''  musingly.  "But  how  the  deuce  did  you  get  wise  to  this 
affair  ?  That  beats  me !" 

"That  so,  Jimmie  ?"  Boyd  smiled  and  sat  down.  "Then 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  discovered  the  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  divest  the  discovery  of  all  the  mystery  and  merit  you 
ascribe  to  it.  It  was  curious,  in  a  way,  yet  superlatively 
:  simple." 

I  "Humph !"  grunted  Coleman.  "Your  idea  of  simplicity 
aiid  mine  are  about  as  near  alike  as  chalk  and  cheese." 

Boyd  laughed,  and  sank  back  in  his  easy-chair. 

"Follow  me,  Jimmie,  and  see  how  simple  it  was,"  said 
he.  "I  stumbled  upon  a  pointer  to  the  truth  even  before 
rknew  the  crime  had  been  committed." 

"The  deuce  you  did !" 

"You  remember  that  I  called  your  attention  to  Herr 
Ludwig  in  the  Salle  des  Cariatides.  He  appeared  absorbed 
in  viewing  a  piece  of  statuary." 

"I  remember." 

"Yet  I  incidentally  noticed  that  his  attention  was  not  on 
'the  statue.  I  saw  that  he  was  listening,  also  craftily  cast- 
ing furtive  glaijces  toward  the  gallery  doors.  I  wondered 
for  what  he  was  so  stealthily  watching  and  listening.  I 
knew  for  what,  Jimmie,  when  I  learned  of  the  crime." 

"He  had  come  there  to  see  if  it  had  been  discovered, 
and  what  was  being  done." 

"That  was  my  immediate  impression,"  nodded  Boyd. 
"It  was  confirmed  by  his  reluctance  to  depart,  moreover, 
and  by  what  I  already  had  heard  about  him." 

"What  was  that,  Felix?" 

"A  friend  pointed  him  out  to  me  in  the  Luxembourg 
yesterday.  He  stated  that  Lud'wig  is  an  art  connoisseur, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  collector  of  rare  art  treasures  for  one 
Baron  Heigleh'off,  an  aged  and  eccentric  recluse,  who 
dwells  in  some  isolated  old  castle  somewhere  up  on  the 
Rhone.  He  has  barrels  of  money,  this  Heiglehoff,  and  a 
.pronounced  mania  for  securing  gems  of  art,  for  which 
,he  will  pay  fabulous  prices,  yet  which  he  buries  away  in 
his  stronghold  for  the  inspection  of  nobody  but  himself." 

"Evidently  an  old  crank,"  growled  the  central-office 
tpian. 


"That's  about  the  size  of  it,"  Boyd  assented.  "Jimmie, 
I  at  once  felt  tolerably  sure  that  Ludwig,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  employer,  had  put  up  a  very  crafty  job  and  a 
bundle  of  money  to  secure  the  Venus  de  Milo." 

"Well,  you  hit  it  right,"  grinned  Coleman,  through  a 
veil  of  smoke. 

"Now  note  how  easily  I  got  at  the  truth,  which  the  pre- 
fect of  police  only  suspected,"  Boyd  smilingly  continued. 
"I  quickly  was  convinced  that  the  fit  of  Ferrol  was  a  blind, 
that  the  five  workmen  and  at  least  one  attendant  were 
Lud wig's  tools,  tha^  the  Venus  had  been  carried  out  undfer 
cover,  instead  of  a  man,  and  that  the  ,,statue  then  was 
in  the  keeping  of  one  of  Ludwig's  confederates."  . 

"What  convinced  you  of  all  that?" 

"Several  statements  that  were  made,  which  I  felt  sure 
must  be  false.  One  workman  testified  that  he  returned 
to  the  salon  to  get  his  tools,  and  saw  the  Venus  there  after 
Ferrol  had  been  removed.  Jimmie,  masons  do  not  re- 
move their  tools  until  their  work  is  'done,  and  the  work 
in  the  Louvre  was  not  then  completed." 

"Humph !   I  see  the  point." 

"One  of  the' attendants  also  told  the  same  lie — the  one 
who  had  made  it  a  point  to  assure  the  gendarmes  at  the 
outer  door,  thus  heading  9ff  an  investigation  of  the  cov- 
ered burden  that  was  being  brought  out.  Plainly  enough, 
that  attendant  was  in  Ludwig's  employ." 

"Surely." 

"Next,  Jimmie,  the  fact  that  the  covered  wagon  of  a 
junk  dealer  was  so  handy  to  the  Louvre  at  just  the  mo- 
ment it  was  wanted,  convinced  me  that  its  owner,  Delande, 
was  also  in  the  game.  I  reasoned,  however,  that  De- 
lande would  not  retain  the  statue,  as  he  might  be  liable 
to  immediate  suspicion,  and  his  house,  shop,  and  stable 
quickly  searched.  I  felt  sure  that  he  must  have  got  rid 
of  it." 

"Yes,  yes,  naturally." 

"Having  gathered' these  points,  Jimmie,  I  used  my  own 
brains  to  fathom  how  the  trick  must  have  been  turned," 
continued  Boyd.  "Ferrol  pretends  to  fall  in  a  fit,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  a  froth  produced  by  soap  and  spittle. 
The  honest  attendant  is  dispatched  for  a  wagon — known 
to  be  waiting.  Ferrol  then  leaps  up,  claps  on  a  disguise, 
and  in  a  jiffy  the  statue  is  under  the  canvas  and  Ferrol  is 
helping  the  workmen  remove  it." 

"But  there  were  five  workmen,"  growled  Coleman. 
"What  became  of  the  fifth  ?" 

"He  slipped  out  of  his  overalls  and  blouse,  which  might' 
have  betrayed  his  vocation,  and  he  easily  left  the  Louvre 
with  the  numerous  other  cleaners  employed  there  on  Mon- 
days. None  would  naturally  have  suspected  him." 

"Ah,  I  see." 

"To  continue  my  own  reasoning,"  smiled  Boyd.  "Upon 
arriving  at  his  door,  Ferrol,  with  disguise  removed,  was 
taken  into  the  house  by  one  workman  and  the  driver  of 
the  wagon.  See  the  point,  eh  ?■  Ferrol  must  have  been  the 
second  workman  in  the  wagon,  since  the  driver's  aid  was 
required,  and  the  statue  obviously  was  the  object  under 
the  canvas." 

"Yes,  yes ;  sure  thing." 

"The  wagon  being  covered,  naturally  the  neighbors 
could  not  see  into  it,  and  the  statement  that  the  other 
workman,  only  a  myth,  remained  in  the  wagon  to  help  lift 
Ferrol  out,  was  a  lie."  / 

"Certainly." 

"Thus  I  figured  out  how  the  trick  probably  was  done, 
.which  we  since  have  confirmed/'  Boyd  went  on.  "Three 
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'•ions  questions  then  stared  me  in  the  face.  Was  it  pos- 
ile  that  Ferrol  still  was  feigning  to  be  in  a  fit,  and  so 
verly  as  to  deceive  Plaquet  and  the  doctors?  What 
d  become  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  ?  How  was  it  to  be  lo- 
:ed  ?  Tliose  were  the  three  questions,  Jimmie." 
"Posers,  I  should  have  called  them,"  laughed  Coleman. 
"Yet  the  answers  were  obtained  quite  easily,"  smiled 
•yd.  "Upon  entering  the  house  of  Ferrol,  I  saw  a  man 
stening  out  through  the  rear  alley." 
"Ludwig's  servant?" 

"Exactly,"  nodded ,  Boyd.  "I  had  seen  him  with  Lud- 
g  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  I  now  was  sure  I  was  on 
b  right  track.  An  examination  of  Ferrol  convinced  me 
it  his  fit  now  was  genuine.  Upon  questioning  his 
)ther,  however,  I  learned  that  his  fits  were  periodical, 
it  he  could  tell  to  a  day  when  he  would  have  one,  and 
instantly  dawned  upon  me  that  all  of  the  circumstances 
d  been  learned  by  Ludwig,  and  advantage  taken  of  them 
have  Ferrol  feign  a  fit  the  previous  day  and  make  off 
th  the  Venus  de  Milo.  Naturally,  Jimmie,  the  fact  that 
;rrol  would  be  found  in  a  cataleptic  fit  the  next  day 
)uld  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  statements  of  all  of  his 
nfederates,  and  avert  suspicion  of^the  actual  truth." 
"I  believe  your  story,"  declared  Coleman.  "It  was  a 
)st  remarkable  scheme,  Felix,  for  a  fact." 
"There  were  but  a  few  more  steps,  Jimmie,"  laughed 
)yd.  "I  got  another  and  my  most  valuable  clew  at  the 
use  of  Ferrol.  I  observed  that  his  mother,  when  not 
conversation,  was  constantly  moving  her  lips,  a  habit  of 
me  aged  persons  when  in  thought  By  watching  her 
<&,  Jimmie,  I  discovered  that  she  was  constantly  re- 
sting the  words :  Torte  de  Versailles  ;  ten  to-night.'  " 
"Holy  smoke!" 

"You  see  the  point,  I  observe,"  smiled  Boyd.  "It  at 
ce  struck  me  that  Ludwig's  servant  had  been  there  to 
re  Madame  Ferrol  instructions  which  he  dared  not  put 
paper,  and  which  she  was  to  impart  to  some  person 
lom  neither  Ludwig  nor  the  servant  felt  it  safe  to 
iit." 

"The  one  who  then  had  the  statue,"  put  in  Coleman. 
"Surely,"  nodded  Boyd.   "That  person  was  to  come  to 
adame  Ferrol  and  receive  the  instructions  left  by  the 
rvant." 
"Exactly." 

"So  I  made  a  pretense  for  waiting  till  he  came,  which 
:kily  occurred  in  about  a  quarter  hour.  It  proved  to 
Ferrol's  cousin,  an  undertaker,  and  I  at  once  saw  the 
5t  of  the  scheme.  The  Venus  was  to  be  removed  in  a 
sket  box,  placed  in  an  undertaker's  wagon,  and  car- 
id  out  by  the  Porte  de  Versailles  at  ten  o'clock.  Pre- 
mably  it  was  to  be  delivered  somewhere  out  of  the  city, 
received  by  Ludwig  himself  at  some  prearranged  point 
the  road  to  Versailles." 
"Yes,  yes,  I  see." 

"I  clinched  this,  Jimmie,  by  noting  that  Madame 
;rrol's  lips  ceased  to  move  after  Canole's  departure, 
lere  no  longer  was  any  occasion  for  her  to  remember 
t  instructions  she  had  been  carrying  in  mind." 
"Very  good,  Felix.  Very  good,  indeed." 
'You 'may  wonder  why  I  did  not  advise,  on  this  evi- 
nce, the  immediate  arrest  of  Canole  and  the  searching 
his  place,"  added  Boyd.  "There  were  several  rea- 
ns.  There  might  have  been  difficulty  in  proving  our 
se,  in  locating  the  statue,  or  in  tracking  him  and  his 
m  this  evening.  Then,  too,  he  might  have  feared 
spicion  and  craftily  have  confided  the  work  to  another. 


of  whom  we  know  nothing.  I  reasoned  that  the  sure  way 
was  to  be  at  the  Porte  de  Versailles  at  ten  o'clock,  Jimmie, 
and  there  collar  our  man." 

"That  was  the  proper  caper,  Felix." 

"You  missed  me  part  of  this  afternoon,  Jimmie,"  smiled 
Boyd,  in  conclusion.  "I  went  out  to  learn  where  Lud- 
wig was,  and  how  employed.  With  but  little  difficulty, 
I  found  out  that  he  had  hired  a  covered  wagon  and  left 
the  city  in  the  direction  of  Versailles.  It  then  was  like 
adding  two  and  two,  Jimmie,  to  deduce  that  we  should 
meet  Ludwig  on  the  road  to-night." 

"By  Jove !  Felix,  you've  done  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work,"  Coleman  now  declared  warmly.  "Talk  about 
your  French  police  and  detectives — why,  old  pal,  you  can 
give  them  cards  and  spades,  and  then  win  the  game  at 
a  canter." 

Felix  Boyd  laughed  softly,  as  if  pleased,  then  laid  aside 
his  pipe. 

"Well,  yes,  Jimmie,  I  did  most  of  the  work,  for  a  fact; 
but  it  remains  for  the  French,  police  to  clean  up  after 
me,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  yawn.  "They'll  hush  the  af- 
fair. It  will  not  do  to  let  it  be  known  that  such  a  treas- 
ure could  be  stolen  from  the  Louvre.  The  police  will 
come  out  with  clean  skirts,  never*  fear.  The  public  will 
never  know  the  truth,  despite  that  the  culprits  will  get 
what's  due  them.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Ludwig  that 
haste  was  imperative.  If  the  Venus  had  not  been  found 
to-day,  by  to-morrow  Paris  would  have  been  cordoned 
with  troops,  and  a  search  of  the  city  high  and  low  begun. 
Ludwig  anticipated  that  much,  and  he  lost  no  time.  He 
now  must  take  his  medicine,  and  his  hirelings,  also.  Be- 
hold the  hour,  Jimmie.   Let's  go  to  bed." 

THE  END. 


The  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Night. 

By  ALBERT  BRUCE  TRIPP. 

I  am  a  dissembler.  Not  one  by  deliberate  intention, 
perhaps ;  but,  nevertheless,  such  I  surely  am.  A  dis- 
sembler is  one  who  seems  to  be  what  he  is  not;  and 
although  this  impression  may  exist  through  no  design  of 
his  own,  yet  to  correct  it  he  utters  not  a  word,  conceal- 
ing what  he  really  is.    Avowedly,  I  am  he. 

My  friends — they  who  have  urged  that  the  singular 
adventure  in  which  recently  I  was  a  chief  mover  justly 
merits  an  authentic  detailing  from  my  own  pen,  and  those, 
also,  who  are  familiar  with  the  incidents  as  they  have 
already  been  set  forth— will  regard  my  averment  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  narrative  as  nothing  less  than  astound- 
ing- , 

And  well  they  may. 

For  I  find  myself  the  cynosure  of  many  admiring  eyes. 
With  undisguised  approval  all  Hillwell  looks  upon  me 
as  the  man  who  rendered  an  inestimable  service  not  only 
to  my  own  community,  but  also,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
country  at  large.  Newspapers  far  and  wide  have  con- 
tained glowing  accounts  of  my  "extraordinary  achieve- 
ment." One  mirror  of  passing  events  which  now  lies 
before  me  hails  me  as : 

"The  one  remarkable  man,  the  preserver  of  the  civic 
weal,  a  defender  of  law  and  right,  at  the  thought  of 
whom  the  powers,  that  prey,  at  the  mention  of  whose 
name  all  marauders  who  prowl  by  night,  tremble." 

But  it  v/as  not  so  much  what  "was  accomplished,  as 
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my  manner,  my  personal  valor  in  accomplishing  the 
thing,  to  which  I  owe  my  fame.  Another  newspaper — 
one  of  national  standing — contains  this  bit  of  senti- 
ment : 

"It  is  the  cool  decision,  the  striking  cleverness  and 
the  daring  of  the  deed  that  one  marvels  at." 

I  am  pointed  out  in  the  street,  particularly  by  a  cer- 
tain sort  who  behold  in  me  a  very  paragon  of  audacity 
and  fearlessness. 

"There  he  goes,  Jimmie !"  I  heard  an  unkempt  urchin 
exclaim  excitedly,  to  his  companion  of  the  box  and 
brush,  and  then  scornfully :  "Humph !  an'  you  ain't  even 
seen  him  before !  Nick  Carter  ain't  nowhere  alongside 
of  him  when  it  comes  to  doin'  up  crooks." 

And  the  two  devourers  of  the  five-penny  dreadful 
stared  after  me,  open-mouthed,  the  ideal  inspired  by  their 
favorite  literature  realized  in  the  flesh. 

But  greatness,  if  greatness  it  can  be  called,  has  been 
thrust  upon  me.  People  are  laboring  under  a  delusion ; 
I,  in  the  role  in  which  I  appear  to  have  acted,  am  an 
imposition  on  the  people;  and,  until  now,  I  have  per- 
mitted this  to  go  on,  when,  so  to  speak,  an  outraged 
conscience  pointed  a  shaming  finger  at  me  the  while  and 
insisted  that  I  make  the  truth  known.  "Cool  decision 
and  striking  cleverness,"  indeed ! 

Some  w'eeks  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  an 
operation  on  a  patient  living  four  or  five  miles  out  of 
the  city,  near  what  is  known  as  the  Bucknam  Road. 
When  the  surgeons  had  finished  their  work  they  with- 
drew, leaving  me  in  charge  until  I  should  deem  it  safe 
to  entrust  the  case  to  the  attendant  nurse. 

As  it  happened,  I  did  not  get  away  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  that  day.  . 

A  drenching  shower,  which  was  just  then  abating,  had 
so  softened  the  roads  that  the  use  of  my  bicycle  in  re- 
turning home  was  out  of  the  question.  I  was  forced, 
therefore,  armed  with  my  stethoscope  and  satchel  of  sur- 
gical tools,  to  strike  out  across  the  country  on  foot, 
with  the  somewhat  doubtful  encouragement  that  the 
force  of  gravity  would  assist  my  progress  nearly  all  the 
way  to  the  city.  For,  as  is  well  known  to  every  one 
dwelling  in  Hillwell  and  thereabout,  the  country  from  the 
Bucknam  Road  slopes  down  to  the  river,  forming  an  in- 
clined plane  of  no  mean  descent  facing  the  city  on  the 
opposite  side. 

I  took  a  southerly  direction,  which  I  knew  must  shortly 
bring  me  to  the  sure  footing  of  the  railway.  I  had  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  charred  ruins  of  the  old 
Babcock  Lumber  and  Salt  Mills — just  beyond  which  lay 
the  tracks — loom  up  in  the  darkness  ahead ;  but  as  I 
drew  near  and  entered  the  place,  with  the  soft,  spongy 
tread  of  one  who  walks  upon  a  rain-soaked  and  yield- 
ing sawdust  path,  I  could  not  repress  a  shiver  at  the 
closer  aspect  of  the  gloomy  devastation  that  lay 
about  me. 

Three  towering  brick  chimneys  stood  sentinel  over 
numerous  dilapidated  sheds  of  oblong  shape  that  lay  clus- 
tered at  their  feet.  Fearsome  specters  they  seemed  to 
me,  and  the  sheds  were  coffins,  huge  and  hollow,  over 
which  they  watched. 

I  whistled  a  tune  like  a  small  boy  in  the  dark,  and 
quickened  my  pace ;  for  with  the  strain  of  the  day's 
work,  and  unnerved  a  little,  no  doubt,  by  the  operating 
I  had  had  a  hand  in — an  aversion  to  which  I  have  never 
quite  overcome — I  was  becoming  a  trifle  uneasy.    It  was 


with  relief  that  I  emerged  from  these  dismal  surround 
ings  and  turned  east  upon  what  had  once  been  a  sid 
track  running  beside  the  mill  yards  and  communicatin; 
with  the  main  road  lower  down.  The  rails  at  this  enc 
however,  were  now  gone;  the  ties  alone  remained, 
shambled  for  several  yards  along  this  despoiled  relic  o 

a  thriftier  day,  when  

What  was  that? 

A  voice — a  series  of  uttered  sounds,  hoarse,  vibrar 
and  sepulchral — broke  upon  the  still,  damp  air.  I  coul 
not  have  halted  sooner,  nor  with  less  surprise,  had 
encountered  a  stone  wall.  The  man  from  whose  throa 
the  sounds  came  was  plainly  near  at  hand,  and — a  fac 
that  amazed  me,  that  filled  me  with  what  was  very  nea 
to  bewildered  fright — the  voice  seemed  to  issue  fron 
somewhere  above  me.  Although  it  was  deep  in  tone,  a 
befitted  a  voice  coming,  I  shudderingly  thought,  from  th 
grave,  yet  its  source  seemed  to  hover  in  mid-air. 

Probably  I  am  not  in  the  merest  degree  superstitious 
certain  it  is  that  never  before  had  I  met  with  a^circuiii 
stance  that  hinted  at  the  existence  of  agencies  othe 
than  natural.  But  here,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  pre 
ceeding  that  assumed  anything  but  a  straightforward  bear 

Obscure  a  man's  vision  and  confront  him  with  a  dreai 
and  mysterious  presence,  and  his  first  impulse  is  fligli 
— and  investigation  afterward.    Hence  I  was  about  to  b 
gone  from  this  neighborhood,  when  I  was  startled  by 
repetition  of  the  sounds./ 

I  glanced  up  and  to  the  right,  where,  not  thirty  fee 
away,  but  hitherto  unseen,  arose  the  black,  uncertain  forr 
of  a  water  tank.  Then  my  dismay  gave  way,  and  in  it 
stead  came  a  vision  of  the  drowning  struggles  of  som 
venturous  but  luckless  wretch  who  had  slipped  into  th 
pool  inclosed  in  that  stilted  reservoir. 

I  ran  forward,  dropped  my  satchel,  and  hastily  mounte 
the  iron  ladder  that  ran  up  its  side.  As  I  gained  th 
top  I  heard  muflled  voices,  and  a  strong  odor  of  tobacc 
assailed  my  nostrils.  I  bent  over  and  peered  through  th 
partly  lifted  trapdoor  in  the  roof.  The  tank  was  empf 
— of  water.    But  it  was  not  vacant. 

What  I  beheld  there  beneath  me  made  a  scene  mor 
vivid,  far  more  vivid,  than  I  hope  to  convey  to  the  readei 
From  a  jut  of  rusty  pipe  a  smoky  lantern  hung,  sheq 
ding  a  yellow  light  on  two  roughly  clad  men,  seated  in  th 
center  of  the  tank,  at  a  box  that  was  serving  them  as 
card  table.   A  third  man,  reclining  on  a  bedding  of  strav 
his  back  propped  against  the  wall,  presented  to  his  con 
panions  a  wan  visage  as  he  looked  on  with  weary,  thoug 
increasing,  interest.    On  the  floor  beside  the  box  stood 
satchel.    Traces  of  food  and  utensils  necessary  for  i1 
preparation  lay  scattered  about.    In  one  place  stood 
small  oil  heater,  and  near  by  a  bucket.   From  nails  drive 
in  the  rounding  wall  hung  a  long  coat,  a  sack  of  some 
thing,  a  tin  pail,  an  old  vest,  a  ham  and  so  on,  complei 
ing  a  circle.  ' 

One  of  the  players  was  tall  and  spare,  and  I  notice 
that  his  movements  were  strong,  quick,  and  graceful.  H: 
back  was  toward  me,  an^  I  could  not  see  his  face,  but 
fancied  it  was  flushed,  for  he  frequently  brought  a  flas 
to  his  lips  and  acted  like  one  in  the  first  exhilaration  c 
intoxication,  giving  vent  now  and  then  to  boisterov 
laughter  which  his  partner  tried  in  vain  to  prevent,  pn 
sumably  as  a  measure  of  caution. 

The  second  card  player  "was  manifestly  the  prominei 
figure  of  the  group,  both  in  appearance  and  in  personalit; 
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shown  by  a  certain  deference  the  others  paid  him. 
h  was  the  opposite  of  his  comrade  just  described  in 
|it  he  was  older,  shorter,  and  stout  in  build.  His  thick 
kk  supported  a  large  head;  a  bulging  forehead  inten- 
lied  the  littleness  of  his  eyes,  which  had  a  puffiness 
ider  them  suggesting  fatigue;  and  a  matted  growth  of 
lady  hair  covered  his  mastiff  jaws. 
But  what  fixed  my  stare  more  than  all  else  in  the 
ice  was  this  man's  right  hand.  As  he  brought  it  for- 
ird  to  deal,  I  gasped  and  nearly  lost  my  balance ;  the 
-ee  middle  lingers  were  missing!  All  manner  of  ugly 
luries  have  I  seen  in  the  course  of  my  surgical  experi- 
ijce,  but  never  did  tlie  sight  of  a  maimed  member  in- 
ire  in  me  the  dread  that  I  now  felt  as  I  looked  upon 
;  hand  of  Two-finger  Gideon. 

He  it  was,  without  a  doubt;  Gideon,  the  noted  bur- 
'ir,  with  two  of  his  cunning  accomplices ;  he  who  was 
[inted  by  the  police  in  twenty  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
r,  yet  who,  it  seems,  had  never  been  taken.  But  why,  is 
rd  to  understand,  knowing  that  his  hand,  with  its  miss- 
l  fingers — which,  it  is  told,  were  severed  from  the 
fUckles  in  one  of  his  safe-dynamiting  exploits — was 
nost  as  disthict  a  mark  as  a  cloven  hoof  would  have 
en. 

[And  sb  the  late  Hillwell  robbery  was  the  work  of  the 
vo-finger  gang,  after  all ! 

Three  weeks  before  the  night  of  which  I  write,  the 
jcond  National  Bank  had  been  entered  and  the  safe 
)wn  open.  Cash  and  securities  amounting  to  eleven 
busand  dollars  were  seized.  The  thieves,  by  the  way, 
!i  not  escape  unscathed,  for  one  of  them  carried  away 
bullet  in  his  leg,  thanks  to  the  guard's  marksmanship. 
iNo  satisfactory  description  of  the  robbers  could  be 
itained ;  it  was  known  only  that  there  were  three — or 
)re.  The  expertness  and  daring  with  which  the  thing 
is  done  led  some  to  think  that  Two-finger  Gideon  was 
sponsible  for  the  bank  breaking.  However,  their  dis- 
pearance  was  complete,  and  every  effort  to  trace  them 
iled. 

No  wonder !  Who  would  think  to  look  for  them  here, 
Icamped  right  under  the  nose  of  the  police,  as  it  were, 
this  disused  and  solitary  water  tank  ?  In  this  place 
;re  they  "lying  low"  until  the  storm  they  had  created 
iiw  over,  until  the  vigilance  of  the  detectives  relaxed, 
pturing  forth  only  by  night,  on  none  but  imperative 
jCasions. 

And  I,  by  the  merest  chance,  had  stumbled  on  their 
ist,  weaponless  and  alone ! 

To  understand  what  my  feelings  were  as  I  clung  to  the 
dder  will  not,  I  believe,  be  difficult  for  the  reader.  I 
iis  elated  at  having  discovered  what  so  many  had  sought 
ir  in  vain,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  realization  of  the 
ril  I  would  be  exposed  to  were  my  presence  discov- 
ed  was  strong  upon  me.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
ined  by  remaining  longer,  so  I  concluded  to  descend  as 
ftly  as  possible  and  fetch  the  police. 
But  before  I  could  act  on  this  decision  an  unexpected 
fvelopment  in  the  interior  of  the  tank  stayed  my  de- 
.rture  and  held  me  a  spellbound  spectator. 
i"It's  a  lie,  Gideon! — ^you've  flipped  that  card  too  often 
ready,"  accused  the  tall  player  in  angry  tones,  forcibly 
oving  back  his  seat.  "I've  taken  a  lot  of  your  magic,  but 
'won't  stand  for  any  more.  Just  pass  back  the  ducats 
im've  juggled  out  of  me,  or-  " 

"Hush,  hush-sh !  Not  so  loud,  Ed,"  whispered  Gideon. 


*'You've  done  enough  slioutin'  in  the  last  ten  minutes 
to  bring  the  whole  bloomin'  town  out  here." 

"Hand  over!  You  can't  gull  me.  D'you  think  be- 
cause I  let  you  hang  onto  my  share  of  the  swag  you 
can  cheat  me  out  of  the  little,  private  stuff  I  happen  to 
have  about  me  ?" 

"Here,"  the  other  growled,  pushing  several  coins  for- 
i^ward.  "Does  that  suit  you?  I  know,  an'  so  does  Alf," 
nodding  to  the  man  on  the  straw,  "an'  you  know  I've 
played  a  square  game.  It's  mine,  fair  enough,  but  I 
don't  want  it.  An',  Ed,  better  go  light  on  the  booze — it 
isn't  agreein'  with  you." 

"Mind  your  own  business,  Two-finger!"  retorted  Ed, 
pocketing  the  money.  "I'm  sick  of  obeying  your  orders." 

"You  be,  eh  ?" 

"Cussed  sick  of  it." 

"You  may  be  sicker,  Ed." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,  you  "  Here  followed  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse. 

"Them  is  hard  names,  Ed.  I  wouldn't  stand  'em  from 
many  men,  an'  you  wouldn't  be  among  'that  number  if 
I  didn't  know  you'd  sort  of  lost  your  bearin's.  Seein' 
you  can't  be  cured,  you'll  have  to  be  endured,  that's  all." 

"You  won't  have  to  endure  me  any  longer." 

"Umf!" 

"I'm  tired  of  you  and  this  whole  blasted  foolishness 
of  yours." 

"You've  said  that  before,  Ed." 

"You'll  not  hear  me  say  it  again." 

"Come,  Ed,  you  are  excitin'  yourself." 

"See  here,  will  we  leave  together,  or  do  I  go  alone?" 

"We'll  all  leave  together — in  time,  just  as  soon  as  Alf's 
leg  mends.  It'll  not  be  long;  he  can  bear  part  of  his 
weight  on  it  now." 

"Hang  Alf's  leg!  Have  we  got  to  suffer  because  Alf 
was  fool  enough  to  get  shot?  We're  makin'  the  biggest 
kind  of  blunder.  Should  we  run  our  heads  into  a  noose 
on  Alf's  account?  He  wouldn't  do  it  for  us.  Ha,  not 
Alf !  We're  running  great  risks ;'  and,  besides,  being 
cooped  up  in  this  blamed  hole  is  played  out.  We've 
made  a  good  haul — a  deuced  good  haul.  Are  we  spend- 
ing and  enjoying  it  ?  ;  we're  hanging  around  here  and 
rotting,  that's  what  we  are.  I  won't  put  up  with  no  more 
nonsense.   Hang  Alf  and  his  leg,  I  say !   I  go  to-night." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Gideon  cleared  his  throat, 
thought  a  moment,  and  slowly  said:  "Alf  stood  by  me 
when  I  was  in  a  fix  once,  an'  dummed  if  I'm  goin'  to 
desert  him — not  until  I  have  to." 

"We  might've  jumped  a  freight  long  ago,"  Ed  fumed 
on,  "I'm  sure  we've  had  chances  enough.  They  side- 
tracked a  car  down  yonder  not  two  hours  ago.  Once 
aboard  that  night  freight,  and  we'd  be  out  of  this  part  of 
the  country  and  safe  in  no  time." 

Gideon  shook  his  head.    "Alf  couldn't  make  it — yet." 

"Then,"  exclaimed  Ed  hoarsely,  bringing  his  fist  down 
on  the  box  with  a  furious  thump,  "I'll  go  alone!  Hand 
me  out  my  third  of  the  boodle  !" 

Gideon  jerked  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  used  it  as 
an  index.  "See  here,  Ed,  you're  makin'  too  much  noise. 
That  liquor  must've  gone  straight  to  your  head.  What? 
Give  3'ou  your  share  and  let  you  leave  us  here?  Who'll 
go  down  to  the  town  nights  an'  bring  back  what's  needed 
when  you're  gone?  No,  Ed,  it  won't  do."  Gideon  arose 
and  began  pacing  to  and  fro. 

"You  can  afford  to  risk  your  face  there  as  well  as 
I  can,"  Ed  declared  testily. 
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"The  face — yes,  but  not  the  hand.  D'you  take  me  for 
a  lunatic?  They  suspept  me  now.  I'd  be  known  in  a 
minute." 

"You  could  work  the  gloved-hand  dodge;  it  wouldn't 
be  the  first  time." 

"Never !   The  risk  is  too  great." 

"Say,  all  this  is  not  my  fault.    Two-finger,  for  the 
last  time,  will  you  hand  over  what  belongs  to  me,  or  shall . 
I  take  it?" 

Gideon  stopped  abruptly  and  faced  the  other.  An  angry 
glint  lit  up  his  eye,  but  died  again  when  he  saw  Ed,  who 
now  stood  directly  beneath  the  trapdoor,  and  who,  hav- 
ing become  a  little  unsteady  in  the  legs,  was  cHnging  with 
one  hand  to  a  rung  of  the  inside  ladder,  making,  despite 
his  blustering  petulance,  a  helpless  figure  indeed. 

"I  reckon  you'll  take  it  yourself,  Ed,"  he  said  quietly ; 
and  as  Ed  glared  at  him,  catching  his  meaning  perfectly, 
Gideon  cast  a  troubled  look  at  the  satchel. 
,  Bang!  A  deafening  report  rang  out,  and  Gideon  lay 
sprawling.  His  agility  saved  his  life — Ed's  bullet  buried 
itself  harmlessly  in  the  opposite  wall.  As  he  raised  his 
weapon  to  fire  again,  a  cry  of  horror  escaped  me,  which 
was  luckily  drow^ned  by  a  shriller  one. 

"Stop !"  Ed  turned — to  look  into  the  muzzle  of  a  re- 
volver in  the  hands  of  Alf,  who  sat  pale  and  upright  on 
the  floor.  Here  was  intervention  from  an  imexpected 
quarter.  Ed  had  miscalculated.  But  this  move  on  Alf's 
part  was  unnecessary,  for  Gideon,  even  in  his  prone  posi- 
tion, had  drawn  his  own  revolver  and  was  already  cover- 
ing his  assailant. 

Under  the  twofold  menace  of  this  artillery,  Ed  could 
do  nothing  but  surrender. 

Regaining  his  feet,  Gideon  commanded  wrathfully: 
"Lay  that  shootin'  iron  on  the  box,  Ed." 

/vit  nodded  a  vigorous  assent. 

The  baffled  desperado  leered  at  his  fellows  a  moment 
in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  then  his  manner  slowly  under- 
went a  change.  The  transition  from  the  attitude  of  mur- 
der to  that  which  followed  was  startling,  even  in  a  drunken 
man.  His  head  sank  forward  on  his  breast;  his  eyes 
closed  tightly.  Presently  he  gave  several  convulsive  sighs, 
and  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears.  #  Alf  and  Gideon  ex- 
changed looks  of  wonderment. 

"You're  right,  Gideon,  in  havin'  me  do  it,"  he  sobbed. 
"You — you're  always  right.  You  always  know  what's — 
what's  best  to  do.  An'  you  come  out  on  top  of  the  heap 
every  time.  You're  best  man — as  usual — an'  I  don't  ex- 
pect no  mercy.  I  deserve  none  after  my  treach'ry,  when 
I've  played  you  dirt  like  thish.  You've  always  treated  me 
square,  pard — treated  me  square,  and  thish  vill'nous  at- 
tempt on  yourjife — your  life,  old  pal — is  my  thanks.  But 
you've  proved  the  best  man — again.  You  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  yourself — an'  me,  too.  I'm  a  low,  miserable 
skunk,  thash  what  I  am;  I'm  not  fit  to  'sociate  with 
straight,  high-toned  chaps  like  you — an'  Alf.  I  haven't 
had  'nough  on  me  for  this  kind  of  business.  Leastways, 
I'm  good  for  nothin'  but  play-actin',  an'  I  should  never've 
left  the  show  business.  But  I'm  not  worth  much  at  any- 
thin',  thash  so.  Here,  take  my  gun,  which  a  cur  liLe 
me  oughtn't  to  handle,  an'  say,  A.lf,  you  better  give  him 
your  shooter,  too.  Gid's  one  we  can  trust,  and  he'll  keep 
'em  safe  for  us." 

Ed  gave  over  his  weapon,  and,  staggering  to  Alf, 
begged  him  to  do  the  same.  Alf,  perplexed,  looked  at 
Gideon,  as  if  to  ask:  "Shall  I  do  it?"  In  turn  he  re- 
ceived a  wink,  the  purport  of  which  was:    "Yes,  do  soj 


to  humor  him.  It  is  a  drunken  whim.  We  can't  aff or  ■ 
to  offend" — we  must  seek  to  please  him."  I 
Gideon  distributed  about  his  person  the  three  weapon^ 
now  in  his  possession,  sat  down  at  the  farther  side  of  th  ^ 
tank,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  wiped  the  sweat  fror 
his  brow.  Ed  reeled  across  the  room  and  leaned  upo 
the  box. 

►  "Gid,"  he  lisped,  "you've  ask — asked  me  to  leave  oJ 
drinkin'  any  more  of  the  juice,  an'  I'll  do  as  you  say-' 
after  I  take  jus'  one  las'  swig,  with  which  I'm  goin' t 
drink  your  health."  Then  reaching  to  his  hip  pocket,  a 
if  to  pull  forth  his  flask,  he  added:  "So  here's  to  yoi 
Gid!" 

There  was  a  click,  and  a  warning  cry  burst  from  AW 
lips.   Gideon  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  fell  back  in  dismay. 

Ed  stood  leveling  at  him  a  deadly  six-shooter,  all  sign 
of  intoxication  having  mysteriously  vanished.  "Hand 
up !  Both  of  you.  The  first  one  that  stirs,  I'll  pump  hir 
full  of  lead!  Who's  best  man  now.  Two-finger?"  H 
laughed  scornfully,  picked  up  the  satchel,  backed  towar 
the  ladder,  and  began  to  climb  cautiously  up. 

Poor  Gideon !  Greater  men  than  he  have  been  var 
quished  through  the  wily  trickery  of  deceitful  friendshi| 
y\rmed  to  the  teeth  though  he  w^as,  he  dared  not  moY 
an  inch.  Not  for  an  instant  did  Ed  swerve  the  muzzl 
of  the  gun  from  his  direction. 

So  intense,  so  absorbing  was  my  desire  to  see  the  in 
cident  to  the  end  that  I  did  not  quit  my  position  until  E( 
whose  ascent  was  necessarily  slow  ^nd  difficult,  had  aj 
most  reached  the  trapdoor.  Terror  cried:  "Beware!  Be 
gone!"  Curiosity  whispered:'  "Wait!  Stay!"  E' 
'moved  a  step  higher;  I  withdrew  a  rung  lower.  Up  caiji 
a  hand,  and  the  satchel  was  placed  quickly,  carefully,  bi 
the  roof. 

An  idea  then  flashed  through  my  excited  brain  :  If; 
liad  carried  my  satchel  up  with  me,  iliight  I  not  now 
change  it  for  the  one  containing  the  stolen  money?  The 
were  similar  in  size,  and,  both  containing  metal,  probabi 
they  did  not  vary  much  in  weight.  Ed's  attention  wa 
so  engrossed  by  matters  inside,  that,  were  the  thin 
adroitly  done,  he  would  scarcely  notice  the  substitutioi 
However,  this  was  vain  reflection  now. 

One  step  higher  he  mounted,  which  must  have  brougl 
the  top  of  his  head  on  a  level  with  the  opening, "for  h 
again  gripped  the  satchel  in  his  left  hand,  as  if  fearing  h 
might  knock  it  over  by  some  careless  movement,  an 
swung  his  elbow  over  the  edge  of  the  tank.  The  satch< 
hung  directly  above  my  crouching  figure ! 

Now  came  the  crucial  moment.  Would  Ed  manage^ 
get  out  of  the  tank  and  still  keep  Gideon  covered  ?  Th 
silence  was  broken  only  by  his  panting,  and  the  tliumf 
ing  of  my  own  heart.  Then  Ed's  foot  slipped.  To  sa\ 
himself  he  clutched  the  tank's  rim.  Down  came  the  satchi 
squarely  on  my  forearms,  and  rested  there. 

I  felt,  I  imagine,  much  as  feels  the  outraged  genth 
man  into  whose  arms  a  strange  infant  has  been  thrust  b 
its  deserting  mother.  I  will  not  say  I  felt  worse,  but 
felt  dum founded  enough.  What  Ed  must  have  felt  whe 
he  failed  to  hear  the  satchel  strike  the  ground,  but,  ir 
stead,  caught  the  sounds  J?f  my  rapid  descent,  would  t 
worth  knowing.  Truly  he  was  between  the  devil  and  th 
deep  sea.  He  must  at  all  events  make  a  gradual  exit  b< 
fore  he  could  discover  what  had  happened. 

When  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  such  was  m 
hurry  to  escape  that  I  tripped  over  my  instrument  satche 
a  thing  too  valueless  to  bother  with  now,  and  fell  heac 
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ng,  losing  the  satchel  of  money  from  my  grasp.  Grop- 
ig  wildly,  I  came  upon  the  satchel  almost  immediately, 
eked  the  other  out  of  the  Avay,  and  took  to  my  heels 
)wn  the  track. 

Directly  I  heard  the  door  of  the  trap  slam  shut  and  knew 
d  was  coming  down  in  hot  pursuit.  Moreover,  he  had 
irdly  reached  thfe  ground  when  a  shot  sounded  from 
e  top  of  the  tank,  which  meant  that  Gideon  was  now 
so  in  the  race.  Whether  or  not  he  had  heard  me  de- 
ending  the  ladder  and  was  aware  of  my  action  in  the 
Sfair  is  doubtful.  If  so,  he  would  naturally  suppose  me 
be  a  confederate  of  Ed's,  engaged  beforehand  by  the 
aitor.  In  any  case,  he  would  show  me  no  mercy  if 
;  overtook  me. 

On  I  flew.  A  fleeting  glance  behind  revealed  neither 
'  the  pursuers,  and  I  was  certain  they  could  not  see 
e — or  each  other,  for  that  matter.  But  I  heard  Ed  com- 
g.    And  doubtless  he,  in  turn^  heard  Gideon  not  far 

his  own  wake. 

Even  now  I  wince  when  I  recall  that  I  was  the  in- 
sible  target  that  Ed  tried  for  twice  during  our  ^ash. 
ill  I  am  grateful  that  I  was  not,  as  Ed  was,  a  mark 
T  the  bullets  of  Gideon,  who,  with  his  right  thumb  en- 
rcling  the  butt  of  a  revolver  and  his  single  fourth  digit 
ice  on  the  trigger,  is  famed  never  to  miss  his  man.. 
at  the  darkness  was  so  impenetrable,  and  the  foothold 
as  such  a  stumble-tumble  one,  that  any  accuracy  of 
m  was  impossible ;  otherwise  such  a  number  of  shots  i 
•uld  not  have  been  fired,  and  no  one  hurt. 
But  I  had  not  gone  a  great  distance  before  the  exer- 
3n  began  to  tell  on  me.  My  gait  grew  staggering ;  my 
eath  came  in  hard  gasps,  and — fearful  thought ! — Ed 
as  gaining  on  me.  The  satchel  impeded  my  advance  not 
little.  Hence^  I  thought  I  must  let  go  of  it  and  make 
y  escape  empty-handed.  Then,  inconsistently  indeed, 
was  vexed  at  not  having  brought  my  tool  satchel  along, 
so;  what  a  happy  stroke  it  would  be  to  throw  it — a 
ippomenian  apple — in  Ed's  path. 

Suddenly  a  dark  structure  appeared  before  me,  and 
I  turned  aside  to  avoid  it,  ready  to  sink  from  ex- 
lustion,  I  realized  that  this  was  the  freight  car — it 
roved  to  be  of  the  refrigerator  pattern — that  Ed  had 
lentioned.  One  of  the  twin  doors,  which  are  always  to 
;  found  on  the  sides  of  such  cars,  chanced  to  stand  open, 
W  my  shoulder  came  rudely  in  contact  with  it. 
This  knocked  what  little  breath  and  spirit  I  had  left 
lite  out  of  me.  I  could  run  no  farther.  Therefore,  as 
last  resort,  1  thrust  the  satchel  in  the  opening,  clambered 
to  the  car  after  it,  and  tottered  to  one  end,  where  I 
janed  for  support,  hoping  with  a  hope  born  of  despera- 
bn  that  Ed  would  not  follow. 

But  I  had  been  too  late.  In  a  moment  he  leaped  in 
|id  turned  to  meet  Two-finger  Gideon,  who  by  this 
|iie  had  almost  caught  up  with  him.  Instead  of  pre- 
enting  Gideon's,  entrance,  Ed  frantically  attempted  to 
kplain  the  situation,  but  the  robber  chief,  suspecting  this 
^  be  another  ruse  of  Ed's,  or  not  grasping  his  meaning, 
Drang  upon  Ed  as  he  retreated  into  the  other  end  of 
le  car,  whence  issued  sounds  of  what  I  knew  to  be  a 
;sperate  struggle. 

Here  was  my  chance !  I  crept  swiftly  forward,  and, 
ilhout  the  satchel- — for  not  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
)uld  stay  me  for  an  instant  now — I  jumped  out.  My 
:et  struck  the  wet,  slippery  clay  at  the  side  of  the  track ; 
)  keep  from  falling  I  clutched  one  of  the  thick  doors, 
id  it  banged  heavily  shut. 
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Then  I  had  an  inspiration.  Like  a  flash,  I  turned  and 
swung  the  other  shut,  also",  but  the  latch,  or  fastening 
bar,  was  rusty  or  misplaced,  and  every  effort  of  my 
trembling  hands  to  adjust  it  snugly  was  unavailing. 

Fearing  it  would  not  resist  the  attacks  of  Gideon,  who . 
was  hurling  his  heavy  body  against  the  doors  with  the 
rage  and  roarings  of  a  surprised  and  trapped  lion,  I  went 
feeling  about  for  a  stone  or  other  implement  with  which 
to  pound  it  into  firmer  position. 

.1  found  a  coupling  pin  lodged  under  one  of  the  car 
wheels,  but  with  the  little  strength  I  then  had  I  could 
not  stir  it.  Two  or  three  vigorous  kicks  loosened  it, 
however,  and  with  it  my  purpose  was  readily  accom- 
plished. 

I  now  felt  the  joyful  thrill  that  attends  complete  vic- 
tory. By  a  turn  of  events  almost  miraculous  I  had  cap- 
tured the  robbers,  their  plunder,  and  all.  But  extreme 
emotions  have  short  lives,  a  truth  of  which  I  became 
aware  when  I  perceived  that  the  car,  having  had  the 
only  obstacle  preventing  its  forward  motion  removed, 
was  starting  to  go  slowly  down  grade. 

Still  this  did  not  cause  me  much  alarm,  and,  after 
running  around  to  see  that  the  doors  on  the  opposite 
side  were  securely  fastened,  I  took  my  time  in  mounting 
to  the  top,  where  I  began  turning  the  brake.  I  re- 
volved it  a  score  of  times,  but  the  brake  gave  back  no  re- 
sistance. What  further  efforts  I  expended  on  it  served 
only  to  confirm  my  fear  that  the  brake  was  not  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  car  moved  on  more  rapidly,  and  there  sounded 
a  thump,  thump,  thump  on  the  rails,  which  betrayed  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  wheels  had  lost  a  fragment  from 
its  rim.  I  then  understood  why  the  car  had  been  side- 
tracked alone  in  that  out-of-the-way  place. 

That  we  should  soon  reach  the  switch  leading  to  the 
main  track  I  was  aware.  '  If  the  switch  were  open — 
and  I  reasoned  it  surely  would  be — we  should  be  de- 
railed, and  no  one  could  guess  how  much  confusion 
would  ensue. 

I  jumped  for  the  ladder  at  the  fore  end  of  the  car, 
but  as  I  did  so  I  heard  a  ringing  clank,  clank — clanky, 
clankety,  clank,  clank,  and  was  reli'^ved  as  I  realized  we 
had  passed  safely  over  a  spring  switch  and  were  now 
gliding  with  considerable  speed  down  the  main  track. 

I  say  I  was  relieved ;  but  the  relief  was  only  momen- 
tary. For  how  to  stop  the  car  I  knew  not ;  in  fact,  be- 
fore many  seconds  I  saw  I  could  not  stop  it.  Even  if  it 
were  possible,  what,  I  asked  myself,  was  to  be  gained  by 
bringing  the  car  to  a  standstill  there  on  the  main  track? 
I  should  be  unable  to  push  it  back  and  on  the  siding  again, 
out  of  the  way  of  

"Oh,  Heaven  ! — the  ten-o'clock  express !  A  sensation 
of  piercing  chill  shot  through  me.  I  pulled  out  my  watch 
— strange,  the  part  that  habit  plays  even  in  our  pro- 
foundest  moments — but,  of  course,  I  could  not  see  the 
white  of  its  face.  Had  the  train  already  gone  through? 
No,  I  was  sure  it  had  not.  Then  it  was  almost  due ! 
And  before  my  mental  vision  arose  a  chaos,  the  fearful 
consequence  of  a  collision  with  the  night  express.  I 
heard  the  sickening  crash,  the  shriek,  the  wail  of  agony. 
What  fate  had  ever  placed  a  man  in  so  piteous  a  plight 
as  mine? 

I  thought  of  my  two  prisoners.  Poor  fellows,  what 
a  deathtrap  this  would  be  for  them!  They  were  out- 
laws, it  is  true,  but  still  they  were  men.    And  who  shall 
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say  that  one  human  soul  is  not  as  precious  as  another? 
But  what  could  their  lives  offset  in  the  balance  against  the 
lives — a  hundred,  perhaps — that  were  imperiled  in  the 
coming  train?  The  thought  of  it  benumbed  my  senses. 
H 00-00,  hoo-oo,  00,  hoo-ool 

The  whistle !  The  train  was  coming !  I  crouched  on 
the  lowest  step  and  hung  there  in  indecision.  Should 
I  jump  and  save  my  own  neck,  or,  perhaps,  break  it,  I 
thought,  as  I  noted  our  increasing  speed?  Should  I 
jump  to  the  ground,  and,  leaving  the  rest  to  their  hor- 
rible doom,  slink  off  into  the  darkness  alone  and  un- 
known? It  would  be  an  act  for  which  I  knew  I  should 
despise  myself  forever  afterward.  Yet,  could  I  be  blamed 
for  wishing  to  live?  My  death  would  save  no  one.  If 
I  jumped  at  all,  I  must  do  so  at  once.  Yes — I  would 
risk  it. 

One,  two!  Here  I  paused,  as  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  if  by  chance  the  car  should  escape  destruction, 
I  should  lose,  by  jumping,  the  prestige  of  having  caught 
the  robbers  and  recovered  the  money.  Then  might  I 
not  escape  uninjured  even  in  case  of  collision?  In  such 
a  contingency,  some  one  else  was  likely  to  be  hurt,  how- 
ever, and  of  all  things,  a  physician's  aid  would  be  the 
most  necessary.  But  he  would  need  tools  to  work  with ; 
and  for  the  third  time  that  night  I  regretted  having  left 
my  satchel  behind  me. 

Again  the  whistle  sounded. 

My  opportunity  had  slipped  by ;  to  leap  now  would  be 
madness,  for  we  were  sweeping  along,  with  greatly  in- 
creased velocity.  Judging  from  the  added  number  pf 
lights  that  shone  from  the  city,  the  car  had  already  cov- 
ered more  than  a  mile. 

Hoo-oo,  hoo-oo,  Oo,  hoo-ool 

At  this  juncture  the  train  itself  came  in  sight,  and 
I  gave  a  start  when  I  perceived  that  it  was  not  approach- 
ing on  our  track,  but  on  another  that  crossed  ours  at  a 
point  not  far  ahead.  There  was  danger  of  a  collision,  but 
not  a  head-on  collision.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  lighted 
windows  between  the  locomotive  and  the  rear  car  showed 
that  it  was  a  freight,  not  a  passenger,  train. 

The  engine  went  over  our  track ;  on  toward  it  we 
rushed  at  breakneck  speed.  The  train  was  now  half- 
way over ;  nearer,  still  nearer,  we  drew.  It  was  three- 
fourths  over ;  we  were  almost  upon  it !  My  heart  was  in 
my  throat — a  collision  seemed  almost  inevitable.  I  hope 
never  again  to  suffer  the  agony  of  suspense  that  I  suffered 
as  I  clung  to  the  side  of  that  car.  I  dared  not  leap ; 
I  dared  not  remain ;  the  result  was  inaction. 

Over  our  track  went  the  caboose ;  over  their  track  we 
went — swish  ! — -saved  by  the  width  of  a  hand.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  retreating  form  of  the  conductor,  who 
stood  in  the  narrowing  doorway  of  the  caboose  holding 
a  lantern  aloft  to  view,  with  startled  eyes,  the  flight  of 
the  runaway  car. 

We  now  neared  the  river,  and  as  we  thundered  over 
the  bridge  that  spanned  it  I  was  sensible  of  a  confusion 
of  red  and  blue  lights  in  the  murky  depths  of  the  water 
beneath.  On  entering  the  outskirts  of  the  town  I  saw 
the  keeper  of  a  switch  tower  peer  out  into  the  darkness 
to  discover  what  lightless  train  could  be  speeding  by  at 
that  hour.  With  no  bell  or  whistle  to  give  warning  of  our 
coming,  we  rushed  across  the  streets  and  under  the 
electric  lights  at  every  corner.  How  it  came  about  that 
we  ran  nobody  down  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain. 

However,  our  speed  was  slackening,  for  the  car  was 


now  ascending  a  moderate  slope ;  and  my  hopes  roM 
v/ith  it.  Soon  we  swung  round  a  bend,  and  I  coul^ 
have  shouted  for  joy ;  the  station  had  at  last  come  i 
sight.  As  the  distance  lessened  I  made  out  several  pe- 
sons  on  the  platform,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  ca| 
I  seated  myself  conceitedly  on  the  brake  and  tried  ! 
assume  an  air  of  nonchalance. 

The  momentum  of  the  car  gradually  expended  itseli 
and  it  so  happened  that  we  came  to  a  stop  nearly  in  froi 
of  the  station,  where  a  large  number  of  people  were  a 
'sembled.  My  arrival  was  greeted  with  looks  of  surpris 
and  curiosity. 

The  yardman  ran  out,  wanting  to  know  "What  tt 
devil  kind  of  business  is  this?"  After  which  he  ii 
vited  me  down  to  make  an  explanation.  When  the  cJ 
had  been  pushed  off  on  a  near-by  siding,  he  turned:  ! 
me,  and  inquired:  "Who  are  you,  and  what  does  .a 
this  mean?" 

A  crowd  of  idlers  and  lookei's-on  closed  us  in.  Que 
tions  were  raised  as  to  where  the  refrigerator  came  froi 
and'^Hvhat  it  contained.  Noticing  that  the  doors  wei 
not  padlocked,  the  yardman  was  about  to  open  ther 
when  I  interrupted  him  with: 

"Do  not  open  that  car !" 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded.  '  ""^ 

"Because,"  I  said,  "you  do  so  at  your  peril." 

"What!"  he  exclaimed.    "You  threaten  me?" 

Two  officers  of  the  law  pushed  their  way  forwar 
as  if  expecting  some  rash,  move  on  iny  part. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I  do  not  threaten  you,  but  a  muc 
more  dangerous  man  than  I."  ' 

"Great  thunder!    What  are  you  driving  at?" 

A  moment  I  hesitated,  and  then  said,  so  that  all  coll' 
hear:    "Two-finger  Gideon  is  in  that  car!" 

The  brief  silence  that  followed  this  announcemfe 
was  broken  only  by  the  distant  whistle  of  the  belat< 
ten-o'clock  express.  Then  startled  exclamations  aroi 
on  all  sides,  and  the  crowd  fell  back  in  confusion.  Tl 
officers  and  the  yardman  looked  at  me  incredulously;  ? 
if  questioning  my  sanity.    One  of  the  former  gaspedt 

"Are  you  in  earnest?" 

"Do  I  look  like  a  practical  joker?"  I  asked  angrili 
"Come,  see  for  yourselves,"  and  I  pounded  on  the  doc! 
"Hello,  inside !"  No  sound.  "I  say,  Gideon,  helll 
Come,  it's  of  no  use !  You're  a  good  man  all  right,  bi 
we've  got  you!    Hello,  hello!" 

Still  no  answering  sound.  The  yardman  smiled  kno\ 
ingly  and  tapped  his  head.  Ignoring  the  insult  whit 
I  should  have  resented  at  another  time,  I  redoubled  ii 
efforts  to  bring  a  response  from  the  inside,  but  witho' 
success.  Some  one  had  rung  up  the  patrol,  which  rattlt 
up  with  more  officers,  and  the  captain  of  police.  Pisto 
were  then  produced,  a  ring  was  formed,  the  doors  wc 
thrown  open,  and  the  captain  commanded  that  whoev' 
was  within  "Step  forth,  in  the  name  of  the  law." 

His  order  was  not  obeyed,  however.  Hesitating  on 
for  an  instant,  he  thrust  a  lantern  in  the  doorway  2.i 
took  a  quick  glance.  Then,  mumbling  something  un4' 
his  breath,  he  climbed  into  the  car,  and  all  who  ihj 
not  already  fled,  crowded  forward  and  craned  their  necl 
to  see. 

On  the  floor  lay  a  man  with  an  ugly  gash  in  his  hea 
just  regaining  consciousness.  It  was  Ed.  But  Twi 
finger  Gideon  was  not  there ! 
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Tears  of  chagrin  then  forced  themselves  from  my 
es.  He  had  escaped,  I  thought,  and  had  taken  the 
[chel  of  money  along  with  him,  of  course.   But  how  had 

got  out  ?  * 
This  was  soon  explained.  Over  the  floor  at  the  back 
d  of  the  car  were  strewn  forceps,  lancets,  bone  saws, 
d  other  surgical  instruments,  which  I  recognized  as 
Y  own.  There  lay  my  satchel,  also,  open.  In  the  solid 
nbers  that  partitioned  the  ice  receptacle  at  that  end  from 
e  interior  of  the  car  a  jagged  hole  had  been  sawed 
d  cut.  Gideon's  exit  through  this  opening,  and  thence 
rought  the  trapdoor  in  the  roof,  was  an  end  easily  at- 
ined.  He  must  have  made  off  while  the  car  was  on  this 
le  of  the  river  and  slowing  up.  Yet  he  might  have 
mbed  out  almost  any  time  during  the  journey,  walked 
e  full  length  of  the  car ;  might  have  even  tried  the 
ake,  and,  descending  by  the  rear  ladder,  been  no  more 
irare  of  my  presence  on  the  front  ladder  at  the  other 
le  than  I  of  his  presence  outside  the  car.  I  was  non- 
used.  Could  Gideon  have  picked  up  my  satchel  at  the 
pt  of  the  tank  and  brought  it  with  him? 
Then  I  started  from  my  daze  as  another  possibility 
ruck  me.  Touching  the  captain  quickly  on  the  arm, 
whispered  to  him  that  I  knew  the  whereabouts  of 
lother  robber  who  could  be  taken  if  we  were  prompt 

act. 

Selecting  two  of  his  men,  the  captain  boarded  with 
e  the  outgoing  express,  and  we  soon  stepped  down  at 
■icknam  Road.  The  race  over  to  the  mill  yards  was 
short  one.  Almost  the  first  flash  of  a  dark  lantern  re- 
laled  the  satchel  lying  on  its  side  at  the  foot  of  the 
nk,  where  I  had  kicked  it. 

[As  I  stood  scratching  my  head  in  the  realization  that 
had  carried  off  the  wrong  satchel,  and  had  left  a  small 
irtune  exposed  there  to  the  open  night,  the  astonished 
ficers  congratulated  me  on  my  bravery  and  cunning 
rategy. 

The  look  that  Alf  gave  me  as  I  directed  my  gaze  in 
5on  him — a  look  of  expectation  and  then  of  bitter  dis- 
jpointment — is  one  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  There  he 
as,  helplessly  sitting,  wondering  what  had  become  0/ 
is  chief,  his  protector,  and  friend — wondering  what 
id  become  of  Two-finger  Gideon. 

And  that  is  what  the  police  have  been  wondering  ever 
nee. 


TRUE  OPTIMISM. 

An  optimist  is  a  man  who  would  celebrate  the  anni- 
irsary  of  the  day  on  which  his  leg  was  broken,  because 
fie  automobile  didn't  spoil  his  clothes  when  it  ran  over 
im. 

The  optimist  sees  only  the  bright  side  of  things.  If  he 
\  poor,  he  is  glad  because  he  will  enjoy  so  much  more 
,sing  rich  week  after  next.  If  he  is  sick,  it  is  a  most 
uspicious  occasion  because  he  is  indoors  with  liver  com- 
laint,  instead  of  outdoors  catching  pneumonia.  If  he 
jas  lost  his  job,  it  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  nice  vaca- 
on.  If  he  is  starving,  he  remembers  how  uncomfortable 
at  people  are,  and  smiles.  If  the  home  team  is  seven 
uns  behind  in  the  eighth  inning,  does  he  leave  the  park 
1  disgust  ?  No,  indeed.  Something  is  bound  to  turn  up 
1  the  ninth,  so  he  bets  another  dollar,  and  stays  on.  He 
rill  buy  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in  a  hole  in 
le  ground  with  traces  of  brass  filings  in  it,  and  will  pay 
ssessments  for  forty  years,  greasing  up  his  wheelbarrow 
very  mouth  in  order  to  be  ready  when  the  dividend  is 


declared.  Once  an  optimist  was  lynched  for  horse  steal- 
ing out  West,  and  just  before  they  kicked  the  barrel  out 
from  under  him,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  last  words. 
Looking  toward  the  mountains,  he  murmured:  "You 
couldn't  have  picked  out  a  spot  with  a  nicer  view." 

RAW  GOLD. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  SINCLAIR. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Sage  Flood,  an  American,  goes  to  Canada  in  1876,  to  sell  a 
string  of  horses  to  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  The  horses 
belong'  to  the  LaPere  Ranch,  and  for  them  he  receives  ten 
thousand  dollars.  On  his  way  back  he  falls  in  with  a  little  party 
of  buffalo  hunters.  A  few  minutes  later,  Gordon  MacRae,  a 
former  American  cowboy,  but  now  a  member  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  joins  the  party.  Flood  and  MacRae  are  old  acquaintances. 
A  mysterious  fire  attracts  MacRae's  attention,  and  he  and  his 
companions  find  Hans  Rutter,  an  old  friend  from  the  Southwest. 
Rutter  is  bound  beside  a  fire  which  is  roasting  him  alive.  As 
MacRae  starts  to  extinguish  the  fire,  two  masked  men  appear 
and  compel  all  to  raise  their  hands.  Flood  is  then  robbed  of 
the  ten  thousand  dollars  which  he  carries.  The  bandits  go  off, 
and  Rutter,  dying,  says  that  he  and  Hank  Rowan  have  cached 
three  sacks  of  raw  gold  at  a  rock  known  as  "Writing-6n-the-stone." 
He  believes  the  bandits  have  slain  Hank,  and  he  wants  the  sacks 
to  go  to  Hank's  daughter,  Lyn,  who  Flood  and  MacRae  knew 
in  the  States  several  years  before.  Rutter  believes  Lyn  to  be  on 
her  way  to  Fort  Walsh.  The  bandits  have  tortured  Rutter  to 
make  him  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the  sacks,  but  he  has  guarded 
the  secret.  MacRae,  a  sergeant,  fears  he  will  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks  of  the  police  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ajJ^owed  the 
bandits  to  get  away.  Flood  decides  to  stay  and  ma^e  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  money  he  lost.  At  Fort  Walsh  they  meet 
Lyn  Rowan. 

CHAPTER  lll.—iContinued.) 

MacRae  had  purposely  loitered,  and  I  overtook  him  in  a 
few  rods. 

'Well,"  I  blurted,  "you're  a  high-headed  cuss,  con- 
found you !" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  tolerantly.  "Live,  and  you'll 
learn,  Sarge.   What  did  you  expect  me  to  do?" 

"You  might  have — oh,  well,  I  suppose  you'll  go  your 
own  gait,  regardless,"  I  sputtered ;  "that's  your  privilege. 
But  I  don't  see  how  you  had  the  nerve  to  pass  her  up  that 
way.   Especially  after  that  Stony  Crossing  deal." 

Mac  took  a  dozen  steps  before  he  answered  me. 

"You  don't  understand  the  lay  of  things,"  he  said,  rather 
hesitatingly.  "If  I  have  the  situation  sized  up  right, 
Lyn  is  practically  alone,  and  it's  going  to  be  a  pretty 
bad  time  for  her  when  she  finds  things  out.  And  if  she 
has  made  friends  among  the  people  who  are  the  people 
here,  it's  up  to  me  to  stand  back — until  that  cache  is  found 
and  she  doesn't  need  these  fair-weather  friends.  You 
probably  don't  know  it,  and  she  couldn't  realize  it,  but 
these  officers'  wives  and  sisters  would  drop  her  like  a  hot 
potato  if  she  recognized  a  'noncom'  as  a  social  equal.  It 
sounds  pretty  rotten,  but  that's  British  style." 

"Then  you  don't  intend  to  see  her,  and  talk  this  thing 
over?"  I  inquired. 

"I  can't,  don't  you  see  ?"  he  replied  impatiently.  "That's 
for  you,  Sarge." 

"Why  the  devil  don't  you  chuck  this  job?"  I  flung  out 
hotly.  "Isn't  there  any  way  you  can  cut  loose  and  be  a 
free  agent  again  ?"  It  angered  me  to  think  of  him  having 
to  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee  to  a  lot  of  fatheads] 
all  puffed  up  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  own  im- 
portance. 
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"Yes,"  he  returned,  and  a  little  bitterness  crept  into 
his  tone,  "there  are  two  ways,  but  neither  is  open  to  me. 
I  might  desert,  which  would  be  a  dirty  way  to  sneak  out 
of  a  thing  I  went  into  deliberately;  or,  if  they  were 
minded  to  allow  me,  I  could  buy  myself  out — and  I  haven't 
got  the  price." 

"Who,"  I  asked,  remembering  suddenly  something  I 
wanted  to  know,  "was  the  jasper  escorting  Lyn?" 

"Major  Lessard,"  he  answered  shortly. 

By  this  time  we  had  come  to  the  front  yard  of  the  last 
cabin  in  the  row,  and  from  the  doorway  a  voice  hailed 
us,  and  Bat  Perkins  appeared,  both  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets,  and  a  pipe  sagging  down  one  corner  of  his 
mouth. 

"Hello,  there,  Mac !"  he  greeted.  "Just  in  time  for'grub 
pile." 

I  was'  duly  made  acquainted  with  Bat,  and  later  his 
wife,  who,  if  she  did  have  a  trace  of  Indian  blood  in  her, 
could  certainly  fill  the  bill  when  it  came  to  feeding  a 
hungry  man.  Bat,  I  discovered,  was  attached  to  the  force 
in  a  civilian  capacity. 

We  ate,  smoked  a  cigarette  apiece,  and  it  was  time  for 
us  to  "repawt."  So  we  betook  ourselves  back  to  the  seat 
of  the  mighty,  to  share  our  troubles  with  the  men  who 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  turbulent  Northwest,  and  see 
what  they  could  do  about  it. 

This  time  the  orderly  passed  us  in  without  delay,  and 
once  more  we  faced  the  man  of  rank,  who,  when  he  had 
sized  us  up,  ordered  MacRae  to  state  his  business.  As 
he  related  the  unvarnished  tale  of  the  banked  fire,  the 
holdup,  and  the  double  killing,  the  sound  of  a  footfall 
made  me  turn  my  head,  and  I  saw  in  the  doorway  behind 
me  Major  Lessard,  listening,  a  black  frown  on  his  eagle 
face.  When  MacRae  had  finished,  and  the  incapable 
blockhead  behind  the  desk  regarded  the  two  of  us  as 
though  he  considered  us  the  victims  of  a  bad  dream,  Les- 
sard slammed  the  door  shut  and  strode  into  the  room. 

"You  can  attend  to  your  regular  duties.  Captain  Dob- 
son,"  he  said  to  the  red-faced  numskull.  "I'll  take  charge 
of  this." 

Standing  at  the  end  of  the  desk,  he  made  MacRae  re- 
iterate the  grim  story  in  detail,  then  turned  on  him 
a  battery  of  questions.  Could  he  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  men?  Would  he  know  them  again?  Why 
did  he  not  exercise  more  precaution  when  investigating 
anything  so  suspicious  as  a  concealed  fire?  Why  this? 
Why  that?  Why  did  he  not  send  a  trooper  to  report  at 
once,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  going  to  Stony  Crossing? 
And  a  dozen  more.  With  every  word  his  thin-lipped 
mouth  drew  into^harder  lines,  and  the  cold,  domineering 
tone,  weighted  heavy  with  sneering  emphasis,  grated  on 
me  till  I  wanted  to  reach  over  and  slap  his  handsome, 
smoothly  shaven  face.  -  But  MacRae  stood  at  attention, 
heels  together,  shoulders  squared,  and  took  his  "medicine. 
He  had  to.  He  was  in  the  presence,  and  answering  the 
catechism,  of  a  superior  officer,  and  his  superior  officer, 
by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  Canadian  government, 
could  insult  his  manhood  and  lash  him  with  a  viperish 
tongue;  and  if  he  resented  it  by  word  or  deed,  there  was 
the  guardhouse  and  the  shame  of  irons — for  discipline 
must  be  maintained  at  any  cost!  An  enlisted  man,  I 
learned,  hasn't  any  business  to  understand  the  definition  of 
the  word  "insult." 

"Why,  damme !"  Lessard  stormed,  "you've  handled  this 
like  a  green  one  fresh  from  over  the  water.  You're  held 
up;  this  man  loses  ten  thousand  dollars;  another  man  is 


murdered  under  your  nose — and  yet  you  waste  thirty-six 
hours  blundering  around  the  country  to  satisfy  your  in-j 
fernal  curiosity.    It's  incredible  in  a  man  of  your  experi-| 
ence  under  any  hypothesis  except  that  you  stood  in  with 
the  outlaws  and  held  back  to  assure  their  escape !" 

At  first  MacRae  had  looked  puzzled.  Then,  under  the 
lash  of  Lessard's  bitter  tongue,  the  dull  red  stole  up  into 
his  weather-browned  cheeks,  glowed  there  an  instant,  and 
receded,  leaving  his  face  a  waxy  white ;  Ms  left  hand  was 
at  its  old  familiar  trick,  fingers  shut  tight  over  the  thumb. 
And  when  Lessard  flung  out  that  last  unthinkable  ac- 
cusation the  explosion  came. 

"You  lie,  you  !"    MacRae  spoke  in  a 

cold,  impersonal  tone,  arid  only  the  flat,  strained  note  be- 
trayed his  feeling,  but  the  term  he  used  was  one  to  make 
a  man's  ears  burn ;  it  was  the  range  rider's  gantlet  thrown 
squarely  in  an  enemy's  face.  "You  lie  when  you  say  that. 
I  don't  know  your  object,  but  I  call  your  bluff — you — you 
insect!"  ^  3, 

Lessard,  if  he  had  been  blind  till  then,  saw  what  wa|; 
patent  to  me — that  he  had  gone  too  far,  that  the  man  t^e 
had  baited  so  unmercifully  was  primed  to  kill  him  if  He 
made  a  hostile  move.  MacRae  leaned  forward,  his  haz^|i 
eyes  twin  coals,  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  hooked  su^l 
gestively  in  the  cartridge  belt  close  by  his  gun.  Theyi 
were  a  well-matched  pair ;  iron-nerved,  both  of  them ;  the 
sort  of  men  to  face  death  open-eyed  and  unafraid.  A 
full  minute  they  glared  at  each  other.    Then  Lessard, 
without  moving  a  muscle  or  changing  his  steady  gazcj 
spoke. 

"Captain  Dobson,"  Jie  said  quietly,  "call  the  orderly." 

Dobson,  mouth  agape,  dingled  a  little  bell  on  the  desk,  | 
and  the  orderly  stepped  in  from  the  outer  room. 

"Orderly,  disarm  Sergeant  MacRae." 

Lessard  uttered  the  command  evenly,  without  bluster, 
his  tone  almost  a  duplicate  of  MacRae's.  He  knew  metij 
that  eagle-faced  major;  he  knew  that  one  jarring  wofd, 
a  single  false  motion,  would  mean  a  smoking  gun.  Macr 
Rae  would  have  shot  him  in  his  tracks  if  he'd  tried  U 
reach  a  weapon.  But  a  man  that's  dead  game — which  hi^ 
worst  enemy  could  not  deny  of  MacRae — won't,  can'l 
shoot  down  another  unless  that  other  shows  fight — and  the 
knowledge  of  that  gun  fighters'  trait  saved  Major  Les; 
sard's  hide  from  being  badly  punctured  that  day,  >| 

The  orderly,  a  rather  shaky  orderly,  if  the  truth  b| 
told— I  think  he  must  have  listened  through  the  key- 
hole— stepped  up  to  Mac,  • 

"Give  me  your  side  arms,  sergeant,"  he  said  nervously 

MacRae  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  for  a  breatl: 
I  was  as  nervous  as  the  trooper.  It  was  touch  and  gc 
just  then;  and  if  he'd  gone  the  wrong  way,  I'd  havt 
gone  with  him,  for  friendship's  sake,  and  there  woulc 
have  been  a  horrible  mix-up  in  that  two-by-four  room 
But  he  didn't.  Just  smiled ;  a  sardonic  kind  of  grimace! 
and  unbuckled  his  belt  without  a  word.  He'd  begun  t( 
cool.  , 

"Reduced  to  the  ranks!  Thirty  days  in  irons — soli: 
tary  confinement !"  Lessard  snapped  out,  with  a  snarli 
and  the  orderly  led  MacRae  from  the  room. 

"See  Lyn,  Sarge" — MacRae  paused  at  the  door,  and 
flung  the  words  over  his  shoulder,  in  Spanish — "and  hold 
your  horses  till  I  get  out." 

When  I  turned  again  to  Lessard  he  still  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  desk,  industriously  paring  his  finger  nails 
and  smiling  broadly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LYN. 

If  Lessard  had  played  the  martinet  with  MacRae,  he 
was  the  essence  of  affability  to  me,  (I'd  have  enjoyed 
punching  his  proud  head,  for  all  that ;  it  was  a  dirty  way 
to  serve  a  man  who  had  done  his  best. )  While  he  pointed 
out  the  difficulty,  in  a  country  as  big  as  the  Northwest, 
of  laying  hands  on  men  who  knew  they  were  wanted, 
he  told  me  that  it  was  a  certainty  they'd  be  captured  if 
they  undertook  to  spend  any  such  sum  of  money  at  any 
trading  post  within  jurisdiction  of  the  Mounted  Police. 
Of  course,  if  they  crossed  the  line  it  would  be  different 
— but  I'd  have  to  take  chances  on  that. 

"I'll  have  to  send  a  detail  to  bring  in  those  bodies," 
he  said,  in  conclusion.  "No  doubt  it  will  be  a  trial  for 
Miss  Rowan,  but  I  think  she  would  feel  better  to  have 
her  father  buried  here — and,  besides,  the  identification 
must  me  made  complete.  Will  you  go  with  the  men? 
They  might  have  trouble  locating  the  graves." 

I  agreed  to  go,  and  left  the  office.  The  last  thing  he 
said  was  that  I  could  hang  out  in  Troop  G's  mess  for  a 
few  days,  if  I  didn't  care  to  go  back  to  Benton  right 
away. 

It  never  struck  me  till  I  was  outside,  but  he  passed 
up  the  gold  episode  altogether,  didn't  say  if  he  intended 
sending  any  one  to  prognosticate  around  Writing-on-the- 
stone  or  not.  I  wondered  if  he  took  any  stock  in  Rut- 
ter's  story,  or  just  thought  it  one  of  the  queer  turns  a 
man's  brain  will  take  sometimes  when  he's  dying.  At 
first  it  sounded  off  color  to  me ;  but  I  knew  old  Hans 
pretty  well,  and  he  wasn't  the  sort  of  pilgrim  that  gets 
mixed  in  his  mental  processes.  Besides — if  there  wasn't 
some  strong  incentive,  why  that  double  killing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unbelievable  devilishness  that  accom- 
panied it? 

Once  out  of  the  official  atmosphere,  I  hesitated  over 
my  next  move.  Lessard's  high-handed  squelching  of 
MacRae  had  thrown  everything  out  of  focus.  We'd 
planned  to  report,  see  Lyn,  if  she  were  there,  and  then, 
with  Pend  d'Oreille  as  a  base  of  operations,  go  on  a  still 
hunt  for  whatever  the  Writing-on-the-stone  might  con- 
ceal. That  scheme  was  knocked  galley  west  and  crooked, 
for  even  when  MacRae's  time  was  lip  he'd  get  a  long 
term  of  duty  at  headquarters,  and  as  a  private,  his  com- 
ings and  goings  would  be  according  to  barrack  rule  in- 
stead of  the  free  hand  allowed  a  sergeant  in  charge  at 
Pend  d'Oreille ;  I  knew  that  much  of  the  M.  P.  rules  and 
regulations.  And  so  far  as  my  tackling  single-handed  a 
search  for  Hank  Rowan's  cache — V\re\\,  1  decided  to  see 
Lyn  before  I  took  that  contract. 

I  hated  that,  too.  It  always  went  against  my  grain 
to  be  a  bearer  of  evil  tidings ;  I  don't  like  to  see  a  woman 
cry,  especially  one  I  like.  Somebody  had  to  tell  her, 
though,  and  she  might  think  it  queer  if  I  hung  back  and 
let  some  stranger  blurt  it  out.  So  I  got  the  first  trooper 
I  saw  to  show  me  where  Mrs.  Stone  abode,  and  thither 
I  rambled,  wishing  mightily  for  a  good  stiff  jolt  out  of  the 
keg  old  Piegan  Smith  and  Mac  had  clashed  over.  But 
if  there  was  any  bottled  nerve  restorer  around  Fort 
Walsh,  it  was  tucked  away  in  the  officers'  cellars,  and  not 
for  the  common  herd ;  so  I  had  to  fall  back  on  cigarettes. 

Lyn  happened  to  be  sitting  out  in  front  when  I  reached 
the  place.  Another  female  person,  whom  I  put  down  as 
Madam  Stone,  scuttled  into  the  house  at  my  approach. 
Lyn  motioned  me  to  a  camp  stool  close  by  her.    I  sat 


dovv'n,  and  immediately  my  tongue  became  petrified.  My 
think  machinery  was  running  against  time,  but  words 
— if  silence  is  truly  'golden,  I  was  the  richest  man  in 
Canada  just  then.  My  vocal  organs  refused  to  deliver 
themselves  of  anything  but  empty  commonplaces ;  the  kind 
your  tongue  carries  in  stock  from  force  of  habit.  And 
before  many  minutes  of  verbal  inanities,  Lyn  observed 
that  something,  as  she  put  it,  was  lying  heavy  on  my 
conscience,  and  hadn't  I  better  confess  and  feel  better? 

"It  isn't  telling  things  that  worries  me,"  I  lied ;  "though 
I  have  got  some  disagreeable  news  laid  up  for  more 
than  one  person.  There's  a  lot  I  want  to  know ;  how 
you  came  to  be  away  up  here  by  your  lonesome,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  what  brought  your  father  and  old  Hans  " 

Those  purple  eyes  widened,  each  one  a  question  mark. 

"Who  told  you  Hans  was  up  here?  I  know  I  didn't 
mention  him,"  she  cut  in.    "Have  you  seen  them?" 

It's  a  wonder  my  face  didn't  betray  me.  I  know 
I  looked  half  scared  for  a  second.  That  A^as  a  question 
I'd  gladly  have  passed  up,  but  her  eyes  demanded  an 
answer, 

"I  saw  Hans  the  other  day — just  for  a  minute,"  I 
stammered.  "But  that  can  wait,"  I  went  on,  hurrying  to 
get  off  the  subject,  which  I  wasn't  ready  to  open  up. 
"What  jarred  you  all  loose  from  Texas?  And  what  did 
you  do  to  MacRae  that  he  quit  the  South  and  went  sol- 
diering in  this  country?" 

She  backed  away  from  that  query,  just  as  I  expected. 
"We  had  oceans  of  trouble  since  you  left  there,  Sarge," 
she  told  me,  looking  out  across  the  barrack  square.  "It 
— it  doesn't  make  pleasant  telling.  You  remember  Feltz, 
and  that  old  trouble  about  the  fence  up  the  river?  Well, 
it  came  to  a  head  one  day  in  Fort  Worth,  and  they  fought, 
and  dad  shot  him.  Of  course  Feltz  had  friends,  and 
they  tried  to  make  it  a  case  of  murder.  Dad  was  cleared, 
but  that  was  the  beginning  of  our  bad  luck.  The  trial 
cost  an  awful  lot  of  money;  and  made  enemies,  too. 
Then  Feltz's  brother  took  it  up,  and  started  a  range  war 
against  us  on  his  own  account — dad  can  give  you  the 
details  when  he  comes."  ("When  he  comes" — I  shiv- 
ered at  that.)  "To  crown  it  all,  the  Texas  fever  got 
among  the  cattle.  That  just  about  finished  us,  Sarge." 
She  let  her  eyes  meet  mine  for  an  instant,  and  they  were 
smiling,  making  light  of  everything.  Lots  of  girls  would 
have  had  a  good  cry  over  a  hard-luck  story  like  that. 
I  thanked  the  Lord  she  was  game  when  I  remembered 
what  I  had  to  tell. 

"Dad,  you  know,  isn't  the  kind  of  man  to  sit  around 
and  whine,"  she  said,  and  her  head  went  up  proudly, 
"I  don't  know  where  he  got  the  idea  of  going  to  Peace 
River,  but  he  sold  what  little  stuff  we  had  left  and  started 
out  with  Hans.  I  wanted  to  ^o  along,  but  dad  wouldn't 
listen  to  such  a  thing.  They've  been  gone  over  two 
years.  I'd  get  a  letter  about  once  in  six  months,  and  last 
time  dad  wrote  he  said  they  had  made  a  good  stake,  and 
were  coming  home.  So  I  just  rounded  up  Mammy 
Thomas  and  came  up  here  to  meet  him ;  I  could  do  that 
much,  anyway.  I  sent  him  word  I'd  be  here,  and  I've 
rather  enjoyed  the  trip.  Where  did  you  see  Hans? 
Wasn't  dad  with  him?" 

"No."  I  could  say  that  truthfully  enough.  For  the 
other  question,  I  dodged  that.  "Look  here,  Lyn,"  I 
went  on,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  on  my  own 
responsibility,  and  you  ^mustn't  take  it  that  I'm  trying 
to  mix  into  your  personal  affairs.    But  I  have  a  hunck 
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that  you're  laboring  under  a  mistaken  impression,  right 
now;  that  is,  if  you  care  anything  about  MacRae." 

"I  don't,  though,  really,"  she  denied  hastily;  but  she 
colored  so  that  I  knew  she  cared  a  heap  more  than  she 
would  ever  admit  to  any  one  but  MacRae. 

"Well,"  I  continued,  "maybe  you  thought  it  was  queer 
an  old  friend  like  him  would  pass  you  up  like  he  did  a 
while  ago ;  but  you're  among  a  different  breed  of  peo- 
ple ;  a  heap  different  from  what  they  are  across  the  line. 
And  these  redcoats  have  standards  of  behavior  that  don't 
look  like  much  to  anybody  raised  among  cowmen.  Mac 
couldn't  stop  and  chat  with  you  while  you  were  in 
the  company  of  his  superior  officer.  These  shoulder- 
strapped  gentry,"  I  sneered,  "don't  consider  an  enlisted 
man  worthy  of  social  consideration — and  they  have  a 
blamed  poor  opinion  of  anybody  that  does.  You  see, 
don't  you  ?  This  is  a  pretty  rough  country  for  a  woman, 
and,  seeing  you'd  made  friends  with  the  people  on  top, 
he  didn't  want  to  queer  you  with  them — they  couldn't 
have  dealt  him  any  more  misery,  though,"  I  concluded, 
as  an  afterthought,  "if  he'd  held  you  up  and  talked 
for  an  hour." 

She  looked  at  me  sharply,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
her  inquiry  about  Hans. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded,  in  that  obey- 
me-at-once  way  I  knew  of  old. 

"MacRae's  in  trouble,"  I  told  her  bluntly.  "M__ajor 
Lessard,  who  happens  to  be  the  big  chief  here,  seems  to 
have  developed  a  sudden  grudge  against  him.  He  raked 
Mac  over  the  coals  in  a  way  that  Avas  hard  to  stand. 
You  know  MacRae,  Lyn ;  it's  mighty  poor  business  for 
any  man  to  crowd  him  too  hard.  '  He  had  to  report  a 
holdup,  and  the  major  accused  him  of  being  in  cahoots 
with  the  fellows  that  did  it,  because  he  did  a  little  in- 
vestigating on  his  own  account  before  coming  in  to  re- 
port. MacRae  got  hot  under  the  collar,  and  came  mighty 
near  burning  a  little  powder  under  the  major's  nose. 
So,  for  having  the  audacity  to  resent  an  insult,  he's  lost 
his  sergeant's  stripes,  and  is  likewise  taken  to  the  guard- 
house to  meditate  by  his  lonesome  for  thirty  days  or  so. 
So  if  you  don't  see  him  again,  you'll  know  why." 

It  was  rather  a  flippant  way  to  talk,  but  it  was  the 
best  I  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  The  last  three 
days  hadn't  been  exactly  favorable  to  a  calm  and  cheerful 
state  of  mind. 

But — who  was  the  wise  mortal  that  said :  "No  man 
knoweth  the  mind  of  a  maid?"  She  sat  there,  apparently 
unmoved,  her  hands  resting  quietly  in  her  lap.  "I  think 
we're  all  under  a  cloud,  Sarge,"  she  said  slowly.  "Maybe 
when  dad  comes  he  can  furnish  the  silver  lining.  I — 
what  are  you  thinking  about,  Sarge?  You  look  as  if  you 
thought  it  ijiy  fault  that  Gordon  is  in  trouble." 

"No,  no,"  I  protested. 

"But  you  do,"  she  declared.  "And  it  isn't.  If  he  hadn't 
been  so-so — why  doesn't  he  get  out  of  the  Mounted  Po- 
lice? He  doesn't  have  to  stay  against  his  will.  At  least" 
— with  a  smile — "he  never  would  do  anything  unless  it 
suited  him."  She  took  to  staring  out  across  the  grounds 
again ;  and  one  hand  drew  up  slowly  till  it  was  doubled 
into  a  tight-shut  little  fist. 

"You  might  buy  his  release,"  I  suggested,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say,  and  forced  a  laugh  to  show  that 
I  was  joking.  "It  only  costs  five  hundred  dollars" — 
MacRae  had  told  me  that — "and  then  you'd  be  entitled 
to  a  pair  of  wings — the  good  angel,  you  know." 

The  red  went  up  into  her  face  again.    "I  don't  par- 


ticularly like^,  Major  Lessard,"  she  said,  under  her  breath, 

keeping  her  face  turned  away.   "When  dad  gets  here  

What  was  that  about  Hans?  Where  did  you  see  him, 
and  why  wasn't  dad  with  him?" 

She  had  me  cornered  at  last,  and  I  felt  like  breaking 
away  right  there,  with  the  tale  I  had  to  tell  crowding 
close.  I'd  rather  have  taken  a  good  pounding  than  go 
on,  but  I  couldn't  beat  about  the  bush  any  longer. 

"It's  a  hard  story,  Lyn,"  I  prefaced  gently.  "They 
had  bad  luck  at  the  last.  This  bunch  MacRae  was  after 
— when  he  didn't  report — got  wind  of  the  gold  Hans  and 
your  father  were  bringing  out.  They  tried  to  get  it.  So 
far  as  I  know  they  haven't  succeeded  yet.  Hans  tried 
to  tell  us  where  it  was  cached.  There  was  a  fight,  you 
see — and  he  was  hurt."  I  shivered,  and  hoped  she  didn't 
see.    "MacRae  and  I  came  across  him,  and  " 

I  stopped,  and  got  out  cigarette .  material  in  an  absent 
sort  of  way.  My  lips,  I  remember,  were  almighty  dry 
just  then. 

"And  dad?"  Lyn  was  looking  At  me  intently,  and 
her  tone  was  steady — that  squeezed  kind  of  steadiness 
that  puts  a  crimp  in  a  man  to  hear.  ^ 

"He  wasn't  there."  I  drew  a  long  breath  and  hur- 
ried on.  "They  got  separated.  Hans  was  about  all  in 
when  we  found  him — he  died  in  a  little  while.  And  then 
we  went  on  to  look  for  your  father.  found  him ; 

too  late  to  do  anything.  After  we  buried  him — both  of 
them — we  came  on  here."  I  felt  like  a  beast,  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  told ;  all  that  she  need  know,  that  is.  I  sat 
still  and  watched  her,  wondering  nervously  what  she'd  do. 

It  was  a  strain  to  sit  there  and  say  nothing.  Lyn 
neither  said  nor  did  anything,  at  first.  Maybe  she  cried 
afterward,  when  she  got  by  herself,  but  not  then;  just 
looked  at  me ;  through  me,  almost,  her  face  white  and 
drawn,  and  her  purple-blue  eyes  perfectly  black.  I  got 
up  at  last  and  put  one  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"It's  hell,  little  girl,  I  know,"  I  said.  "We  can't  bring 
your  father  back  to  life,  but  we  can  run  down  the  cold- 
blooded fiends  that  killed  him.  I  have  a  crow  to  pick 
with  them  myself ;  and  even  if  I  didn't,  I'd  still  be  in  the 
game.  We'll  get  them,  somehow,  and  the  gold,  too, 
when  Mac  gets  out  and  can  play  his  hand  again.  It 
was  finding  your  father  and  giving  him  decent  burial  that 
kept  us  out  so  long.  I  don't  understand  yet  why  the 
major  should  pitch  into  MacRae  so  hard  for  doing  that. 
You  know  Mac,  Lyn,  and  you  know  me — we'll  do  what 
we  can." 

She  didn't  move  for  a  minute ;  and  the  shocked,  stricken 
look  in  her  eyes  grew  more  intense.  Then  she  dropped 
her  face  in  the  palms  of  her  hands  with  k  stifled  groan. 
"Sarge,  I — I  wish  you'd  go  now,"  she  whispered.  "I 
want  to — to  be  all  by  myself  for  a  while.   I  must  think." 

I  stood  irresolute  a  second.  It  may  have  been  my 
fancy,  but  I  seemed  to  hear  her  whisper  to  herself :  "Oh, 
Gordon,  Gordon !"  Then  I  stuck  both  hands  deep  in  my 
pockets,  and  turned  to  go;  it  was  not  for  me  to  comfort 
her.  A  hundred  yards  away  I  looked  back.  She  still 
sat  on  the  camp  stool,  her  head  bowed  on  her  hands,  and 
the  afternoon  sun  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  heavy 
coils  of  her  tawny-gold  hair. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  VANISHING  ACT,  AND  THE  FRUITS  THEREOF. 

The  rest  of  that  afternoon  I  lay  around  the  post,  chaf- 
ing under  the  forced  inaction,  and  wondering  just  what 
I  would  do  after  I'd  shown  the  redcoats  those  pitiful 
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graves,  and  helped  bring  the  bodies  in.  Even  if  I  had 
I  a  pack  horse  and  a  grub  stake,  it  would  be  like  chas- 
ing a  rainbow  for  me  to  start  out  on  a  lone  hunt  for  Hank 
jjRowan's  cache;  I  didn't  know  the  Writing-on-the-stone 
P country,  and  a  man  had  no  business  wandering  up  and 
down  those  somber  ridges,  away  from  the  big  freight 
(trails,  unless  he  was  anxious  to  be  among  the  "reported 
iniissing" — which  he  sure  would  be  if  a  bunch  of  non- 
Ijtreaty  Indians  ever  got  within  gunshot  of  him. 
1  I  sat  with  my  back  against  the  shady  wall  of  Troop  G's 
I  barrack,  and  damned  Major  Lessard  earnestly  for  his 
injustice  to  MacRae,  and  wondered  if  he  would  send  some 
'troopers  to  look  for  that  dust.  I  didn't  see  how  he  could 
get  out  of  making  a  bluff  at  doing  that,  even  if  he  put 
Rutter's  story  down  as  a  fairy  tale.  I  intended  to  ask 
him  about  it  when  I  saw  him  again. 

About  supper  time  I  started  for  the  stables  to  feed 
and  water  my  horse,  and  on  the  way  I  met  Bat  Perkins. 

"Say,  old-timer,"  he  asked,  lowering  his  voice,  "is  it 
right  about  Mac  Idsin'  his  stripes  and  gettin'  thirty  days 
in  clink?" 

"It  is,"  I  answered  resentfully. 

"What  for  ?"  he  wanted  to  know ;  and,  because  I  was 
aching  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  Mounted  Police 
and  all  their  works  to  somebody  who'd  understand,  I 
told  Bat  all  about  it — except  for  the  gold  dust;  only 
ifour  men — Dobson,  the  fathead,  Lessard,  MacRae,  and 
imyself — knew  what  little  was  known  of  that,  and  I 
jwasn't  spreading  the  news. 

,  "Oh,  they  sure  hand  At  to  a  man,"  Bat  sympathized. 
"Mac's  one  uh  the  best  men  in  the  force,  too.  Darned 
if  that  don't  sound  queer  to  me !  What  else  could  he 
do?  But  Lessard's  always  breakin'  out  in  a  new  place. 
I  Say,  come  up  and  stay  with  me  while  you're  here,"  Bat 
joffered ;  and  I  didn't  study  over  accepting. 

That  night  I  sat  in  Bat's  kitchen,  and  made  gloomy 
forecasts  of  the  next  few  days  between  cigarettes.  About 
nine  o'clock  some  one  tapped  lightly  on  the  door.  Bat 
ianswered  the  knock.    His  broad  back  shut  off  sight 
jtof  whoever  was  there;  I  could  just  catch  the  murmur 
'Of  a  voice  outside.    Bat  nodded  emphatically,  and  closed 
jthe  door.    He  came  back  to  his  chair  with  a  grin,  and 
handed  me  a  little  package.    I  tore  it  open,  and  found, 
;;  wrapped  tightly  about  three  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  an 
junsigned  note  from  MacRae.    It  ran: 
,  "Get  after  Lessard  and  see  if  he  won't  send  you  with 
'an  escort  to  Writing-on-the-stone.    If  he  does,  and  you 
I  find  anything,  I  needn't  tell  you  to  be  careful.    I  don't 
j think  he  believes  in  our  yarn,  at  all.   If  he  won't  act,  stay 
here  till  I  get  out.   This  money  will  hold  you  for  a  while ; 
it's  all  I  could  rustle.    If  you  need  more,  perhaps  Bat 
jean  help  you  out." 

I  That  was  all.  Not  a  word  about  Lyn.  But  that  was 
*the  high-headed  beggar's  style. 

!  "You  know  what  this  is,  don't  you?"  I  asked  Bat. 
:"How  the  dickens  did  he  manage  it?" 

Bat  laughed  silently.  "There  ain't  a  buck  trooper  in 
the  post,"  he  replied,  "that  wouldn't  help  Mac  if  he  got 
half  a  show;  he's  a  white  man.  It's  easy  for  a  prisoner 
to  slip  a  note  to  a  friend  that  happens  to  be  mounting 
i  guard.  He  sent  it  to  me  because  I'd  he  apt  to  know  where 
'yuh  was.  Sabe?" 

I  did.  It  struck  me  that  Mac's  idea  was  a  good  one  to 
follow  up.  Lessard  could  hardly  refuse  to  do  that  much ; 
and  it  would  be  rather  unhealthy  for  those  prairie  pirates 
to  match  themselves  against  four  or  five  Moruited  Police- 


men— provided  we  found  anything  that  was  worth  fight- 
ing over — if  they  were  on  their  guard. 

Bat  spread  a  bed  for  me  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  I 
catnapped  till  daylight.  Lessard  had  told  me  to  be  ready 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  the  first  sunbeam 
stole  through  the  window  at  Bat's  tiny  kitchen,  I  pulled 
*  on  my  boots  and  went  to  feed  my  horse.  After  we'd  eaten 
breakfast  I  headed  straight  for  Lessard's  quarters. 

"Look  here,  major,"  I  said,  mustering  up  a  semblance 
of  heartiness  that  lacked  a  lot  of  being  the  real  thing — 
I  didn't  like  him,  and  it  galled  me  to  ask  anything  of  him, 
"have  you  talked  this  affair  over  with  Miss  Rowan?" 

"Yes.  Why?"  He  was  very  curt,  but  I  pocketed 
my  feelings  and  persisted. 

"Then  you  must  know  that  there  was  something  in 
Rutter's  story,"  I  proceeded.  "Hank  Rowan  was  my 
friend.  I'd  go  out  of  my  way  any  time  to  help  his 
daughter.  Will  you  send  four  or  five  of  your  men  to 
Writing-on-the-stone  with  me,  to  look  for  that  stuff?"  I 
asked  him  point-blank. 

He  looked  me  up  and  down  curiously,  and  said  noth- 
ing for  a  minute.  "How  do  you  know  where  to  look?" 
he  suddenly  demanded.  "Writing-on-the-stone  ridge  is 
ten  miles  long."  His  cold,  gray  eyes  rested  on  my  face 
with  an  odd,  speculative  start.  "I  thought  Rutter  died 
before  giving  you  the  exact  location?"' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  MacRae,  in  detailing  the  lurid 
happenings  of  that  night,  did  not  repeat  the  words  Hans 
had  gasped 'out  with  his  last  breath.  He  simply  said  that 
Rutter  died  after  telling  Us  that  they  had  been  attacked, 
and  that  the  gold  was  hidden  at  Writing-on-the-stone. 
And  Lessard,  as  I  said  before,  had  passed  up  the  gold 
episode;  all  the  questions  he  had  asked  MacRae  were 
about  the  robbers.  Those  steadily  reiterated  phrases, 
"raw  gold — on  the  rock,"  might  hold  some  meaning  if  one 
were  on  the  spot,  but  MacRae  had  kept  that  to  himself 
— and  I  wasn't  running  a  bureau  of  information  for 
Lessard's  benefit.  The  Canadian  government  might  trust 
him,  but  I  wouldn't — not  if  he  took  oath  on  a  stack  of 
Bibles,  and  gave  a  cast-iron  bond. 

I  don't  know  why  I  felt  that  way  at  the  time.  Per- 
haps it  was  his  personality.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  you 
couldn't  overlook,  a  big,  magnetic  sort  of  brute ;  the 
kind  that  women  go  crazy  over,  and  other  men  hate. 
Anyway,  I  didn't  feel  like  telling  him  everything  I  knew. 

"He  did,"  I  answered.  "But  we  can  take  a  chance. 
Send  men  that  know  the  country.  Lyn  Rowan  hasn't  a 
relative  on  earth  now ;  that  money  means  a  lot  to  her." 

"H — m-m."  He  mused  a  few  seconds.  Then:  "If 
I  can  spare  the  men,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done  after  those 
bodies  are  brought  in.  You,  of  course,  are  ready  to 
start?" 

I  nodded. 

"Sergeant  Goodell  is  in  charge  of  the  detail.  You'll 
probably  find  him  at  the  commissary.   That's  all." 

It  was  like  being  dismissed  from  parade  or  something. 
I  thanked  the  Lord  that  the  "force"  had  no  strings  on 
me ;  I  wasn't  used  to  taking  orders  in  that  tone  of  voice 
from  anybody.  I  didn't  stop,  however,  to  argue  that  point 
with  him. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  trick  to  find  Sergeant  Goodell. 
Four  men,  besides  myself,  made  up  the  party — Goodell, 
two  privates,  and  a  half-breed  who  was  attached  to  Fort 
Worth  in  the  capacity  of  scout.  They  were  busy  loading 
grub  on  a  pack  horse,  and  each  of  the  buck  policemen 
had  a  led  horse  tied  to  his  saddle  horn — for  what  pur- 
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pose  I  could  easily  guess.  By  the  time  I  saddled  up  and 
rode  back  to  the  commissary  they  were  ready,  and  we 
left  the  post,  following  in  the  dusty  wake  of  the  pay- 
master's blue  wagon  and  its  mounted  escort. 

For  ten  or  twelve,  miles  we  kept  the  MacLeod  trail, 
never  more  than  a  half  mile  behind  the  "transient  treas- 
ury," as  Goodell  jokingly  termed  it.  He  was  a  pretty* 
bright  sort,  that  same  Goodell ;  altogether  too  quick- 
witted to  be  an  Englishman ;  for  that  matter,  none  of 
the  three  carried  the  stamp  of  his  nationality  on  his  face 
or  in  his  speech.  They  might  have  been  any  breed — of 
white  blood;  but  they  sat  their  horses  like  men  born  on 
rough  riding;  and  a  good  rider  usually  does  other  things 
equally  well.  The  scout  I  didn't  take  much  notice  of, 
except  that  when  he  spoke,  which  was  seldom,  he  was 
given  to  using  better  language  than  lots  of  white  men 
I  know. 

Goodell  swung  away  from  the  beaten  track  presently, 
and  headed  straight  for  Stony  Crossing.  At  noon  we 
camped  and  cooked  dinner  while  the  horses  grazed;  ate, 
and  went  on  again. 

About  four  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  we  dipped 
into  a  wooded  creek  bottom.  The  creek  itself  went 
brawling  along  in  a  deep- worn  channel ;  and  when  my 
horse  struck  the  water  he  promptly  stopped,  and  plunged 
his  muzzle  into  the  stream  to  drink.  The  others  kept 
on,  climbed  the  bank,  and  passed  from  view — and  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of,  them  for  some  time !  I  got  off, 
cinched  up  my  saddle,  and  rolled  a  cigarette,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  couldn't  get  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  me.  But  when  I  rode  out  of 
the  water-washed  gully  they  had  utterly  disappeared. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


VOTE-DAY  BUYERS. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  boys  ynake  bonfires 
on  election  night,  and  dance  around  them. 

The  custom  is  a  survival  of  our  connection  with  Eng- 
land. In  that  country,  on  November  fifth,  which  is  called 
Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  the  nation  is  ablaze  with  bonfires.  It 
is  the  English  Fourth  of  July. 

When  we  forswore  our  allegiance  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  boys  continued  to  make  bonfires,  and  as  they 
didn't  like  to  make  them  in  honor  of  "gunpowder,  treason, 
and  plot,"  they  made  them  on  election  night,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time  in  the  month  of  November. 

Guy  Fawkes'  Day  is  not  so  called  in  honor  of  Guy 
Gawkes,  but  in  his  dishonor.  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  originated  with 
some  people  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1605,  and 
determined  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House,  with  the 
king  and  aU  the  members  of  Parliament. 

They  hired  a  cellar  under  the  Flouse  of  Lords,  put 
barrels  of  gunpowder  in  it  by  night,  and  chose  Guy 
Fawkes,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army,  to 
fire  it.  The  day  selected  for  the  blowing  up  was  Novem- 
ber fifth,  when  the  king  was  expected  to  open  Parlia- 
ment in  person. 

Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  the  cellar  was  examined  on 
the  night  of  November  fourth.  Guy  Fawkes  was  discov- 
ered, with  things  in  his  pocket  with  which  to  fire  the  mine. 
Thus  the  treason  was  prevented,  and  he  and  seven  others 
were  tried  and  executed  for  their  intended  crime. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  afterward,  the  fifth 
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of  November  was  kept  as  a  holiday  in  all  parts  of  Eng 
land,  and  it  is  still  kept  in  many  places. 

There  is  usually  a  parade,  in  which  the  participant: 
are  fantastically  dressed,  which  ends  with  a  bonfire,  whicll 
is  the  principal  event  of  the  day.  In  former  times  ii 
London  the  celebration  was  conducted  on  a  very  elaborat* 
scale. 

Two  hundred  cartloads  of  fuel  would  sometimes -  be, 
consumed  in  feeding  the  great  fire  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
and  some  thirty  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes  would  be  burned 
The  participants  in  the  celebration  chant  a  song,  whicl 
runs  something  like  this: 

Remember,  remember!  | 
.  The  fifth  of  November, 

The  gunpowder  treason  and  plot. 

There  is  no  reason 

Why  the  gunpowder  treason 

Should  ever  be  forgot.  ' 

Numerous  and  varied  additions  are  made  in  differem 
parts  of  the  country. 


THE  DIAMOND  EXCHANGE. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  "diamond  merchants  oi 
Amsterdam  held  their  market  as  best  they  could.  Th? 
merchants  would  meet  in  a  cafe,  or  sometimes  in  the 
street,  where,  drawing  their  stones  from  their  pockets, 
they  would  compare  them,  and  conclude  their  contracts 
Those  days  may  be  termed  the  patriarchal  age.  In  time., 
the  merchants  saw  that  their  precious  goods  were  worth) 
of  a  more  dignified  procedure.  They  rented  premises, 
which  they  named  ''Beours  voor  den  Diamanten." 

Business  prospering,  Amsterdam  absorbed  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  commerce  in  the  precious  stones, 
and  the  syndicate  determined  to  build- their  own  hall  01 
exchange,  and  this  the  minister  of  the  interior  has  re- 
cently opened  on  the  Weeserplein.  The  new  building  of 
the  Amsterdam  diamond  merchants  is  a  veritable  palace. 
The  Avory  room  is  not  to  be  compared  in  extent  to  the 
catacombs  of  the  banking  houses.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a| 
grocer's  shop,  with  its  nests  of  drawers,  but  the  space 
filled  by  a  franc's  worth  of  sugar  represents  in  diamonds 
say  one  million  dollars.  This  room  is  guarded  night  and 
day.  The  merchants  have  their  own  bank  and  their  owii 
telegraph  lines,  their  own  dining  hall. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  the  bourse,  which  is  in  a  con- 
tinuous state  of  babel.  To  the  second  and  third  floors  the 
ascent  is  made  by  elevators,  and  here  silence  reigns.  Each 
merchant  has  his  own  office  where  he  can  go  through  his 
consignments  with  care  and  in  privacy.  The  offices  fac- 
ing the  north  command  the  highest  rentals,  for  here  the 
light  is  such  that  the  stones  can  be  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

CHOOSING  THE  DAY. 

Angry  Purchaser:  "Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  had 
got  as  many  as  twelve  eggs  in  one  day  from  those  eight 
hens  you  sold  me?" 

Poultry  Raiser:   "Yes,  ma'am." 

Angry  Purchaser  :  "Then  why  is  it  that  I'm  never  able^ 
to  get  more  than  two  eggs  from  them,  and  sometimes 
not  so  many,  in  one  day  ?" 

Poultry  Raiser:  'T  don't  know,  ma'am,  unless  it's 
because  you  look  for  eggs  too  often.  Now,  if  you  will 
look  for  them  only  once  a  week,  I  feel  quite  positive  that 
you  will  get  just  as  many  eggs  in  one  day  as  I  did." 
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since  a  serial,  a  two°part  story  and  one  or  more  short  stories  were  added  to  tlie  main  story  in  eacii  issue  of  ttiis 
weekly,  tliere  seems  to  be  a  mlsappretiension  concerning  tlieir  effect  on  tlie  length  of  the  main  story.  Attention,  there<: 
lore,  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  when  this  change  was  made  it  was  explained  that  the  main  stories  would  be  the  same 
3ngth  as  before,  but,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  type  and  the  space  between  the  lines,  so  much  space  would 
<e  gained  that  It  would  be  possible  to  publish  supplemental  stories.  The  promise  then  made  has  been  kept.  A  careful 
omparison  of  recent  issues  with  those  printed  before  will  show  that  the  new  main  stories  contain  the  same  number  of 
irords  as  the  old,  and  that  the  additional  stories  represent  a  clear  gain  to  the  reader. 
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Or,  NICK  CARTER'S  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DEAD. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

A     BEAUTIFUL  FOE. 

'Zanoni,  the  witch,  was  in  prison,  awaiting  trial  for 
e  murder  of  her  own  sister,  Minerva  Peyton,  the  wife 
Albert  Peyton. 
And  Doctor  Quartz,  the  terror  of  all  mankind,  the 
!)isoner,  the  vivisectionist,  'the  master  of  all  sciences 
-the  handsome,  polished,  suave,  smooth-tongued,  soft- 
;)iced  murderer — where  was  he? 

The  world  supposed  him  dead.    He  had  been  hanged 
'  the  neck  until  he  was  pronounced  dead  by  the  doc- 
irs  who  attended  the  execution,  and  his  body,  lying  in 
tool  house  of  the  prison  yard,  had  been  carried  away 
'  a  cyclone  during  the  .night,  so  that  all  trace  of  it  was 
it.  , 
There  was  only  one  man  among  the  thousands  who 
ere  familiar  with  the  history  of  Doctor  Quartz  who 
Id  serious  doubts  concerning  his  death,  and  that  man 
'is  Nick  Carter.    And  yet,  even  Nick  Garter  was  not 
fificiently  firm  in  his  conviction  that  the  doctor  still 
ed,  to  give  the  thought  the  emphasis  of  emphatic  state- 
;nt.    Reason  told  him  that  the  doctor  could  not  be 
ve ;  argument  preponderated  so  heavily  upon  the  side 

his  death  that  there  was  afiforded  no  answering  logic 

contend  against  it. 

Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi  had  each  believed  they  saw  Doctor 
■Reprinted  by  Request. 


Quartz  at  the  sanie  instant,  but  in  different  places,  and, 
later,  Nick  Carter  had  convinced  them  that  they  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  an  old  East  Indian  trick  per- 
formed by  Zanoni. 

Nick  Carter  had  believed  he  saw  him  on  the  night  of 
Zanoni's  arrest ;  but  at  that  time  the  woman  had  boldly 
asserted  that  she  was  performing  the  trick  she  had  played 
on  Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi,  and  now,  because  Nick  Carter 
had  been  at  the  time  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  drug 
administered  hypodermically  by  Zanoni  while  he  was  un- 
conscious, and  because  of  his  weakened  condition  result- 
,  ing  therefrom,  he  sometimes  doubted  if  he  had  really 
seen  the  man,  after  all. 

And,  later,  that  same  evening,  when  the  effects  of  the 
drug  had  partly  worn  away  so  that  the  detective  could 
rise  to  his  feet  and  seize  hold  of  Zanoni — while  the 
strength  that  had  returned  to  him  was  only  in  his  fingers 
so  that  he  could  simply  cling  to  her  and  hold  her  by 
them  alone,  while  yet  there  was  not  sufficient  strength 
returned  to  his  arms  to  keep^  her  from  striking  him 
again  and  again  in  the  face  until  she  drew  blood  witli 
her  puny  blows — she  had  called  out  for  aid,  and  it  had 
seemed  to  Nick  that  Doctor  Quartz  appeared  for  an  in- 
stant in  a  doorway,  and  that  he  had  cried  out  his  name 
to  him.  But,  after  all,  the  entire  incident  was  a  dazed 
and  uncertain  quantity  in  his  mind. 

The  drug  injected  into  his  veins  by  Zanoni  had  still 
befuddled  his  brain;  every  mental  equality  he  was  pos- 
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sessed  of  had  been  at  that  time  concentrated  upon  the 
effort  of  will  to  hold  the  prisoner  he  had  seized  while 
he  was  yet  too  weak  to  do  so,  and  the  period  of  utter 
exhaustion  that  had  followed  upon  the  experience  had 
left  the  memory  of  it  all  in  his  mind  only  as  one  remem- 
bers a  dream  of  the  night;  therefore,  Nick  Carter  was 
uncertain. 

He  admitted  to  himself  that  he  believed  Doctor  Quartz 
to  be  alive,  but  he  did  not  insist  upon  that  belief  to  any 
other  person — not  even  to  the  one  whom  he  trusted  most 
of  all  others — Chick. 

Uncertainty  upon  any  subject  which  came  into  Nick 
Carter's  life  was  a  rare  experience  with  him,  and  one 
not  to  be  long  endured.  He  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  become  his  own  client  and  his  own  detective,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  personal  satisfaction,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Zanoni  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tombs,  and  it  was  a  week 
to  a  day  when  Nick  Carter  called  upon  her  there— the 
day  before  our  national  Decoration  Day. 

At  his  request,  she  was  brought  down  to  the  consulting 
room,  and  they  were  locked  in  there  together  while  the 
prison  guard  went  away  about  his  other  duties. 

The  week  of  confinement  in  the  prison  had  rendered 
Zanoni  even  more  beautiful  than  ever,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble. Her  great,  somber,  black  eyes  glowed  strangely  in 
the  gloom  of  the  consultation  room.  Her  lithe  figure,  as 
graceful  at  once  as  a  panther  and  a  snake,  glided  into 
his  presence  as  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  and  her  exquisite 
face,  which  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  belonging  to  one 
so  steeped  in  crime  as  she  was,  was  as  calm,  as  smiling, 
and  as  filled  with  an  expression  of  welcome  as  if  that 
consultation  room  had  been  her  parlor  and  she  was  the 
recipient  of  an  honored  guest. 

Nick  looked  upon  her,  and  wondered  when  she  entered 
the  room. 

"What  new  attitude  is  this  which  she  has  assumed 
now?"  he  asked  himself;  for  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
r^^ression,  of  method,  of  art,  of  intense  purpose  in  the 
air  around  her. 

It  was  instantly  evident  to  Nick  that  Zanoni  had 
already  laid  some  plan  of  campaign  by  which  she  hoped 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  her  crimes,  and  that  he  was, 
himself,  part  and  parcel  with  that  plan. 

And  yet,  in  having  her  committed  there,  Nick  Carter 
had  directed  that  every  precaution  be  taken  to  hold  her. 

He  had  warned  the  inspector — and  through  him  the 
prison  officials — that  Zanoni  was  the  master  of  a  thou- 
sand and  one  devices,  any  one  of  which,  if  she  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it,  might  afford  her  a 
means  of  escape  from  custody. 

He  had  cautioned  them  that  no  matter  what  she  asked 
for  in  her  prison  cell,  it  should  be  positively  and  em- 
phatically denied  to  her. 

He  had  insisted  that  the  matrons  should  strip  her  of 
every  garment  she  wore  at  the  time  of  her  arrest,  and 
that  she  be  provided  with  new  clothing  throughout ;  and 
this  extra  precaution  was  taken  in  order  to  offset  the 
possibility  of  her  having  concealed  about  her'  the  powder 
of  one  of  those  potent  drugs  which  she  knew  so  well 
how  to  use. 

He  had  begged  that  she  might  never  be  left  without 
a  guard  of  at  least  three  persons,  for  the  reason  that 
she  had  already  demonstrated  her  power  to  influence  two 
persons  through  the  exercise  of  her  extraordinary  hyp- 
notic powers. 
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All  of  these  precautions  had  been  taken — and  mon 
and  Zanoni  had  now  been  a  prisoner  an  entire  week; 
dogile  prisoner,  too. 

True,  the  prison  authorities  had  relented  a  little — ju 
a  very  little. 

Zanoni  had  asked  for  her  favorite  perfume,  and  it  hi 
been  procured  and  given  to  her.  She  had  asked  th 
she  be  served  with  black  tea — India  tea^ — instead  of  i\ 
mixed  beverage  which  was  supplied  to  her  at  first,  arl 
she  had  received  it.  She  had  asked  for  various  kin(i 
of  sweetmeats  and  candies,  of  course,  supplying  tl' 
money  with  which  they  were  purchased,  and  the  prise: 
authorities  had  sent  for  them.  She  had  asked  for  a  be; 
of  powder,  for  her  complexion,  and  she  had  received  i 
She  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  brash  and  comb  pr| 
vided  by  the  prison  for  dressing  her  black  hair,  and  tlj 
brush  and  comb  had  been  changed  and  changed,  agaj 
and  again,  until  she  at  last  declared  herself  satisfied. 

And  so  she  had  gone  on  down  through  a  considerate 
list  of  little  things,  each  utterly  innocent  in  itself,  eac 
easily  procurable,  and  each  without  a  suggestion  with 
of  ulterior  motive  in  desiring  it,  until  her  prison  ce 
at  the  end  of  that  first  week  of  her  imprisonment, 
quite  thoroughly  stocked,  and  she  had  ceased  to  requf 
added  favors,  save  only  the  one  included  iii  her  contint 
and  co'nstant  desire  for  candies. 

And  her  taste  in  candies  varied  amazingly.  It  w 
rarely  that  she  called  for  the  same  kind  twice,  so  th 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  days  preceding  Nick  Carter's  cs 
she  had  about  run  the  gamut  of  supplies. 

Nick  Carter  was  ignorant  of  all  this.  He  had  i 
quested  that  she  be  supplied  with  nothing  whatever  frc 
the  outside,  and  he  supposed  his  wish  had  been  honor 
until  she  glided  into  the  consultation  room  of  the  prise 
and  he  caught  a  breath  of  a  perfume  of  the  East  whi 
he  had  always  noticed  about  her. 

He  knew  that  2anoni's  nerves  were  like  steel.  1 
knew  that  her  courage  was  dauntless.  He  knew  tl 
her  fund  of  resource  was  exhaustless.  He  knew  tl 
her  adaptability  was  as  wide  as  the  earth,  and  that  t 
adeptness  was  profound.  But,  nevertheless,  he  saw 
her  manner  as  she  entered  the  room  a  complacency  whi 
did  not  fit  well  with  her  incarceration  in  the  Tom! 
a  self-assured  air  which  told  him  as  plainly  as  woi 
could  have  done  that  there  was  somewhere  a  plan, 
scheme,  a  hope,  based  upon  some  tangible  reason,  tl 
she  would  not  be  compelled  to  wait  upon  the  cold  juc 
ment  of  her  fellow  man  for  the  crimes  she  had  eo 
mitted  and  helped  to  commit;  and  so  he  asked  himse 

"What  new  attitude  is  this  which  she  has  assun: 
now  ?" 

"I  expected  you  long  before  this  time,  Mr.  Carte 
she  said,  in  her  wonderfully  soft  and  evenly  modula 
voice.    "Why  have  you  kept  me  waiting?" 

"Waiting?"  rephed  Nick.    "Were  you  waiting?" 

She  smiled  archly  upon  him. 

"I  suppose  that  is  hardly  the  word,"  she  said,  "foi 
is  true  that  I  would  not  have  waited  had  there  been 
impediment  to  my  departure.    I  should,  perhaps,  h; 
used  the  word  'expected.'    But  the  question  remains 
same." 

"Am  I  to  deduct  from  that  question  the  idea  that  3 
wish  to  see  me?"  asked  Nick. 
"Certainly." 
"Why?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.    Then  she  laughed. 
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'  '^'Let  us  say  it  is  because  I  Avished  to  know  if  you  had 
;;covered  from  the  wounds  which  my  Httle  fists  and  nails 
iflicted  upon  your  face  at  the  time  of  our  last  meeting, 
kill  that  do?" 
"Admirably." 

j  "I  never  could  understand  your  sudden  access  of 
:rength  against  the  drug  I  had  given  you  at  that  time," 
,ie  said>  musingly.  "I  should  have  said  that  you  would 
Imiain  its  prisoner  for  twelve  hours  at  least ;  and  yet  it 
ore  away — or  a  part  of  it  did — within  one  hour." 
Then,  with  "a  quick  change  of  the  subject,  she  added: 
"How  horrid  of  you  to  have  my  own  clothing  taken 
•cm  me,  and  to  force  me  to  wear  those  ill-fitting  gar- 
lents !    I  must  look  a  fright." 

"A'othing,  no  matter  how  ill  fitting,  could  render  you 
;herwise  than  beautiful,  Zanoni,"  said  Nick  coldly.  'T 
pke  this  reply  to  you  because  I  know  you  expected  it, 
id  wished  it." 

♦"You  pay  me  a  compHment  and  spoil  it  in  the  same 
reath,"  she  pouted. 

'"''And  you  wear  the  face  of  an  angel  and  carry  arotmd 
ith  you  the  soul  of  a  devil,"  he  retorted.  "So,  you 
;e,  we  are  even." 

"Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  my  heart  is  changed, 
3w  that  I  see  death  staring  me  in  the  face?"  she  asked, 
ith  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  black  eyes. 
-"I  should  not  be^jeve  you." 

"Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  I  had  forgiven  you,  as 
ell  as  all  my  enemies  ?" 
,"I  should  not  believe  you." 

"Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  I  hate  you  more  than 
.^er — that  this  smiling  countenance  I  show  to  you  is  a 
e,  and  that  I  could  ask  for  no  greater  happiness  than 
lat  of  the  privilege  of  striking  you  dead  at  my  feet, 
ere  ?" 

"I  should  believe  that,  certainly." 

She  laughed  as  a  schoolgirl  might  have  laughed. 

"AVh^t  a  big  bcobv  you  are,  Nick  Carter !"  she  said. 

"'Why?" 

She  came  closer  to  him  and  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
er.    He  recoiled  beyond  the  reach  of  it. 
■"Perhaps  some  day  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  dreaming 
ito  his  eyes  with  her  own. 

"Surely,  Zanoni,"  he  said  contemptuously,  "you  are 
ot  going  to  make  love  to  me,  are  you  ?  I  assure  }  ou  tlie 
ffort  will  be  useless." 

For  one  brief  instant  there  was  a  gleam  out  of  her 
^es  which  almost  made  'him  dodge,  so  filled  was  it  with 
lenace  and  utter  hate ;  but  she  laughed  and  shrugged 
ier  shoulders,  and  she  replied  with  equal  contempt: 
I  "Have  no  fear,  ray  pretty  man,  my  cornucopia  of 
Iriveling  goodness.  When  I  make  love  to  you,  it  will 
e  to  your  articulated  skeleton — to  your  empty,  flesh- 
iss  skull — to  your  heart  preserved  in  alcohol  and  your 
ver  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Bah !  Nick  Carter.  Do  you 
bink  you  have  conquered  Zanoni?  Don't  deceive  your- 
elf,  for  I  may  surprise  you." 

CHAPTER  H. 

I  THE  MAN  IN  THE  CORRIDOR. 

"Don't  you  think  that  we  waste  time  in  making  idle 
breats,  Zanoni?"  asked  Nick,  smiling  at  her  vehemenpe. 

"Assuredly,"  she  admitted.  "Why  did  you  come  here 
b  see  me?" 


"Because  I  had  an  idea  that  you  would  tell  me  some- 
thing about  Doctor  Quartz."" 

"What  could  I  possibly  tell  you  about  him  which  you 
do  not  already  know?"  she  asked,  with  deep  sarcasm. 

"Much,"  replied  Nick.  "For  instance,  where  is  he 
now  ?" 

"Why,  according  to  your  belief,  he  should  be  standing 
inside  the  fui'nace  into  which  lesser  criminals  are  shovel- 
ing coal,"  she  laughed. 

"Is  he  living,  or  dead?" 

She  laughed  quite  heartily  this  time. 

"Surely,  you  know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do,"'  she 
said. 

"I  thought  I  did,  until  the  night  of  your  arrest,"'  he 
admitted. 

"What!    Do  you  remember  my  little  trick?"  . 

"Yes ;  and  I  also  remember  that  during  )^our  struggle 
with  me  you  called  upon  him  to  help  you,  swearing  that 
if  he  did  not  come  you  would  betray  him.  And  he 
came — as  far  as  the  door,  but  he  came  no  farther.  He 
did  not  come  to  your  aid." 

Again  she  laughed — this  time  derisively. 

"H  you  saw  him,  why  do  you  ask  me  if  he  is  living?" 
she  demanded. 

"Because  my  brain  was  disordered  by  the  drug  you 
had  given  me ;  because  I  was  not  then  and  am  not  now 
sure  of  anything  that  occurred  in  that  room  that  night, 
save  that  I  caught  and  held  you  fast  until  Chick  came." 

"Well?"  she  inquired  tantalizingly. 

"I  came  because  I  thought  you  might  have  something 
to  say  to  me  on  the  subject.". 

She  came  suddenly  a  step  nearer  to  him. 

"You  would  not  believe  me  no  matter  what  I  might 
say  to  vou,"  she  said,  "so  why  should  I  say  anything  at 
all?" 

"I  would  study  the  expression  of  your  eyes  and  the 
tone  of  your  voice  when  you  said  it,"  replied  Nick  coolly, 
"and  from  one  or  the  other  I  could  gather  an  idea  of 
the  truth." 

"Do  3^ou  think  so?  Very  well.  I  will  tell  you  two 
things,  and  you  may  take  your  choice  of  believing  either 
which  you  prefer.  The  first  is  this:  Doctor  Quartz  is 
alive  and  well.  He  escaped  the  hangman,  was  blown 
away  by  i  cyclone,  and  set  down  at  my  feet  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  in  a  place  called  Utopia,  and  is  now  my 
abject  slave.    Do  you  believe  thpt?" 

"Never  mind.    \\^hsit  is  the  other  thing?" 

"The  other  thing  is,  if  Doctor  Quartz  is  alive,  I  do  not 
know  it.  H  he  escaped  the  hangman,  the  cyclone,  und 
the  freezing  night,  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  call  upon  me 
and  tell  me  about  it.    Do  you  believe  that?" 

"Do  you  know,  Zanoni,"  said  Nick  musingly,  without 
replying  to  her  cjuestion,  "I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had 
not  captured  you  that  night  in  Rivington  Street." 

"So  do  I;  most  heartily." 

"If  you  were  at  liberty  now,  I  could  " 

"You  could  walk  into  another  trap  which  I  would  set 
for  you,  as  you  walked  into  that  one,  like  a  booby.  Is 
that  what  you  mean?" 

"Partly." 

"Is  that  all  you  wished  to  ask  me?" 
"Not  quite.    Where  did  you  procure  your  perfume, 
Zanoni  ?" 

She  started  a  little  at  that. 

"One  of  the  matrons  purchased  it  for  me.  Why?" 
she  replied. 
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"Has  the  matron  been  equally  kind  in  purchasing  other 
things  for  you?" 

"Why,  yes.    A  few  things." 

"Such  as — what?  You  need  not  reply,  if  you  prefer 
not,  for  I  can  easily  get  the  information  elsewhere." 

"Why  should  I  not  reply?  Is  there  harm  in  eating 
candy?  In  drinking  tea?  In  performing  the  necessary 
duties  of  my  toilet?" 

"Not  necessarily ;  but,  Zanoni,  there  are  sometimes 
ingredients  in  candies,  and  tea,  and  other  things  which 
an  expert  chemist  like  yourself  can  make  use  of." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  looking  boldly  into  his  eyes  and 
coming  a  step  nearer  to  him.  "If  it  is  your  pleasure  to 
persecute  me,  now  that  you  have  me  in  prison,  do  so. 
Come  to  my  cell  and  take  from  me  the  few  comforts  I 
have.  Take  away  my  candy,  my — bah !  You  are  a 
brute,  are  you  not?  Your  goodness  is  only  skin-deep, 
after  all." 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him  and  crossed  to  the 
grated  door  which  opened  upon  the  corridor,  leaning 
against  it;  and,  as  she  turned  away,  she  dropped  her 
handkerchief  on  the  floor. 

Two  men  were  passing  that  grated  door  at  the  very 
instant  she  reached  it;  one  of  them  was  an  old  man,  and 
the  other  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  city.  The  old 
man  had  been  attacked  by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  a 
moment  before. 

They  passed  the  grated  door  while  Nick  Carter  bent 
forward  to  recover  the  handkerchief  Zanoni  had  dropped, 
and  they  paused,  side  by  side,  and  looked  in  upon  the 
fair  prisoner  as  they  we^e  passing,  and  just  as  Nick 
Carter  raised  himself  again  and  looked  out  upon  them. 

But  the  old  man  was  half  hidden  from  Nick's  sight  by 
the  figure  of  Zanoni,  and  his  face  was  also  turned  away 
at  that  instant.  Moreover,  Nick  paid  no  attention  to 
him,  for  his  attention  was  taken  up  by  the  lawyer,  whom 
he  knew  and  recognized  and  to  whom  he  bowed. 

He  scarcely  saw  the  old  -man  at  all ;  he  merely  remem- 
bered, long  afterward,  that  there  had  been  one  there 
with  the  lawyer  at  th6  time. 

And  then  Zanoni  turned  and  faced  him  again. 

"Who  was  that  man?"  she  asked  of  Nick.  "The  tall 
one,  I  mean." 

"Richard  Hartleigh,  the  criminal  lawyer.  There  are 
always  clients  of  his  in  this  place." 

"Ah !  I  have  no  counsel  as  yet.  Would  he  not  be  a 
good  one  for  me?" 

"Excellent,"  replied  Nick. 

"Would  you  take  a  message  to  him  for  me?" 

"No.  There  are  messengers  in  the.  prison  whom  you 
can  send." 

She  laughed,  almost  gleefully. 

"Zanoni,"  said  Nick,  interrupting  her,  ,*T  came  here 
to-day  more  at  the  request  of  Albert  Peyton,  the  hus- 
band of  your  sister  whom  you  murdered,  than  for  any 
other  reason." 

"Indeed!  What  does  Albert  want  of  me?  For  he 
must  want  something." 

"He  wished  me  to  say  for  him — ^mind,  I  do  not  say  it 
for  myself — that  he  hoped  you  would  decide  to  confess 
the  murder  of  your  sister,  and  so  take  imprisonment  for 
life,  instead  of  going  to  the  electric  chair,  which  you  so 
richly  deserve." 

"Why  does  he  wish  that?" 

"I  did  not  ask  him." 

"I  will  tell  you.    Simply  because  he  does  not  wish  to 


have  a  Galena — his  wife's  maiden  name,  and,  therefor 
my  name — because  he  does  not  desire  that  a  sister  < 
his  wife  should  die  in  the  electric  chair.  Ho!  ho!  Isr 
that  it?" 

"I  suppose  it  is." 

"Go  back  to  him,  Nick  Carter,  and  tell  him  that  1 
need  not  worry.  Tell  him  that  Zanoni  Galena  will  h 
die  in  the  electric  chair.  Tell  him,  also,  that  neither  w 
she  go  to  any  prison  for  life,  or  even  for  a  term 
years.  Tell  him,  further,  if  you  desire,  that  she  w 
never  be  convicted  of  a  crime.  The  career  of  Zanoni 
not  ended  yet," 

"It  seems  to  be  drawing  mighty  near  a  close,"  sa 
Nick. 

"Oh,  no,  it  does  not."  ' 
"Perhaps  you  are  contemplating  suicide,  and  th^ 
that  through  your  candies,  your  celluloid  brush  ai 
comb,  your  tea,  and  the  other  things  you  have  procure 
you  can  manufacture  a  poison  which  will  do  the  wor^ 
said  Nick.  "You  see,  I  am  better  posted  than  you  si^ 
posed.  I  have  taken  pains  to  discover  all  that  has  bg 
done  for  you  since  you  have  been  here,  and,  while  yj 
are  in  this  consultation  room  with  me,  your  cell  is  be|i 
cleaned,  and  the  things  you  have  purchased  are  beii 
taken  from  it." 

She  laughed  back  at  him. 

"Poison !"  she  exclaimed.  "I  would  only  use  that : 
a  last  resort,  and  be  assured  that  I  can  find  a  way  to  | 
it  if  I  need  it.  I  believe  I  said  just  now  that  the  care 
of  Zanoni  was  not  ended  yet.    It  has  only  just  begur 

She  stepped  forward,  close  to  the  detective,  and,  laug 
ing  in  his  face,  she  said :  i 

"I  will  make  you  a  promise,  Nick  Carter:  Wi||  ' 
a  week  from  this  day  I  will  stand  before  you,  in  y^  1 
own  house,  free;  and  I  will  laugh  at  you  then,  as  l|  ' 
now." 

CHAPTER  III.  i  ' 

I 

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  QUARTZ. 

Nick  Carter  crossed  over  from  the  Tombs,  in  Cent  I 
Street,  to  the  central  office  of  the  police  in  Mulber  [ 
Street.  . , 

"Inspector,"  he  said,  when  he  was  closeted  with  I  s 
chief  of  the  detective  bureau,  "I  have  never,  until  to-cil 
wished  to  be  a  warden  of  a  prison."  f 

"What  are  you  getting  at,  Nick?"  asked  the  inspect!  t 

"An  undeniable  fact.    I  would  like  to  be  the  ward 
•o£  the  Tombs  for  the  next  few  weeks." 

"Why?"  t 

"Because  I  would  like,  personally,  to  make  sure  tY 
Zanoni  will  not  escape." 

"Nobody  has  ever  escaped  from  the  Tombs  yet,  Nicl  r 

"By  Jove !  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  will  find  t 
way  to  do  it."  d 

"But  how?    Plow  is  it  possible?" 

"If  I  knew,  I'd  post  the  warden  so  he  could  p)  c 
vent  it."  I  s 

"The  thing  isn't  possible,  old  man."  j  i 

"I'll  grant  that  it  does  not  seem  possible;  but  do  i 
forget  that  you  have  never  had  a  Zanoni  there  befO; 
either."  j  t 

"If  she  can  get  out  of  the  Tombs,  she  will  deserve  I 
liberty."  i 

"If  she  gets  out  of  the  Tombs,  it  will  be  accomplish 
by  fooling  some  of  the  people  there  in  some  manner,  j 
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have  tried  my  best  to  warn  them  all  to-day,  but  they  only 
laugh  at  the  warnings." 
"Naturally." 

"They  had  been  buying  candy  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
for  her;  and  they  will  buy  mo  re,,  as  soon  as  my  back  is. 
turned.    I  wish  I  had  authority  there  for  a  week  or  so." 

"You  will  have  to  go  to  the  sheriff  or  the  mayor  for 
that,  Nick.    What  would  you  do  if  you  had  it?" 

"I'd  prevent  Zanoni  from  getting  away." 

"Do  you  really  have  an  idea  that  she  can  accomplish 
it?" 

"I  don't  know  what  she'll  do.    She's  mighty  confident 
that  she  will  get  out." 
"All  bluff,  Nick." 

•'Maybe  so.  She  promised  to  call  upon  me  at  my  house 
within  a  week.  '  Look  here,  inspector,  aren't  there  some 
extra  safeguards  which  we  can  place  around  her  there?" 

"I  don't  know  of  another  one.  The  thing  is  out  of 
our  hands  now,  anyhow.  What  is  the  use  of  worrying 
about  it.  If  she  escapes,  we  are  not  to  blame,  and  we 
will  only  have  her  to  catch  over  again.  I  suppose  we 
might  as  well  be  doing  that  as  anything  else;  eh?" 

"Yes ;  if  she  doesn't  leave  another  trail  of  murders 
behind  her." 

"In  the  meantime,  Nick,  are  you  still  bothered  about 
that  question  of  whether  Quartz  is  alive  or  dead?" 

"I  confess  that  I  am.  The  trouble  is,  George,  that  I 
was  so  dazed  when  I  was  in  that  room  that  night  where 
I  beUeved  I  saw  him,  that  now  the  whole  thing  has 
faded  out  of  my  recollection  in  such  a  way  that  I  am  not 
sure  of  anything  that  occurred  that  night,  save  the  strug- 
gle with  Zanoni.  I  think  I'll  take  a  run  oi.;t  to  Kansas 
City,  and  go  over  the  old  ground  myself.  I  sent  Chick 
there,  and  he  is  as  good  as  I  am ;  only  it  is  not  like  going 
into  a  thing  for  yourself." 

"Not  quite.    That  is  so."  i 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  few  days.  If  you  should  want  me 
in  the  meantime,  wire  to  the  Coates  House." 

"All  right." 

Thirty-six  hours  later  the  detective  was  in  Kansas 
City.  He  lost  no  time  in  finding  the  warden  of  the 
prison  where  Quartz  was  hanged. 

"I  want  all  the  particulars  about  that  hanging,"  he 
said  to  him. 

"Why,  there  aren't  any,  Mr.  Carter,  any  more  than 
there  are  in  any  other  case,  except  for  the  cyclone  part 
of  it." 

"Tell  me  about  that,  as  you  view  it." 
"The  body  was  placed  in  a  tool  house  which  stood  in 
the  yard,  under  the  prison  wall." 
"Yes;  I  know  that." 

"The  night  was  a  bitter  cold  one.  The  thermometer 
registered  twelve  degrees  below  zero  when  I  got  home 
that  night." 

"I  know  that,  too."  ' 

"Well,  some  time  in  the  night — the  Weather  Bureau 
can  give  you  the  exact  time — some  kind  of  a  storm  de- 
scended upon  the  city.  It  must  have  been  a  crackajack, 
although  we  could  never  find  that  it  did  any  particular 
damage  only  here.    Come  out  in  the  yard  with  me." 

They  went  into  the  yard  and  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  old  tool  house. 

"Do  you  see  that  new  section  of  wall?"  asked  the 
warden. 

"Well,  the  storm  cut  that  out  as  clean  as  you  could 


have  cut  it  with  a  knife  if  it  had  been  made  of  butter 
or  cheese,  and  there  weren't  enough  stones  and  mortar 
left  of  it  to  have  filled  a  good-sized  hogshead,  either. 
It  damaged  the  opposite  wall  some,  also,  and  it  tore  a 
house  to  pieces  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street." 

"Humph !"  said  Nick. 

"That  is  all  I  know  about  it,"  continued  the  warden, 
"except  that  in  the  morning  the  tool  house,  and  all  it  had 
contained,  had  disappeared.  You  know  the  rest  of  the 
story,  of  course." 

"Yes.  I  suppose  you  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
Quartz  was  dead." 

"I  never  saw  a  'deader'  man." 

"One  of  my  assistants  once  brought  a  piece  of  canvas 
to  you  which  he  discovered  down  the  Missouri  River, 
toward  Jefferson  City.  You  could  not  identify  it,  I 
believe  ?" 

"No;  I  couldn't,  then;  but  the  fact  is,  he  left  the  can- 
vas here,  and  I  looked  at  it  again  after  he  had  gone.  I 
will  say  now  that  I  think  it  really  was  the  same  canvas. 
In  fact,  I  am  positive  about  it  now." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Well,  there  was  a  mark  on  it  which  I  had  forgotten, 
and  which  I  did  not  discover  at  the  time  your  assistant 
brought  it  here.  But  I  was  looking  it  over  a  week  or 
two  later,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
same." 

"There  is  no  mistake  this  time,  is  there?" 
"No,  sir,  there  is  not." 

"Thank  you.    That  will  do  for  the  present." 
Nick's  next  call  was  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

"I  want  to  get  some  particulars  about  the  storm  of  the 
night  of  December  twenty-fourth,"  he  told  the  man  in 
charge  of  it,  when  he  entered. 

"Last  December?" 

"Certainly." 

"What  do  you  wish  to  know  about  it?" 

"First,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  made  a  map 
of  it,  and,  if  you  have  done  so,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
study  that  map?" 

"Yes ;  I  can  do  that,  although  the  map  is  not  official." 

"Why  not?" 

"It  has  never  been  registered.  I  made  the  map  my- 
self, and  it  was  naturally  done  largely  from  conjecture. 
In  fact,  it  pictures  merely  my  own  impressions  of  the 
direction  taken  by  the  storm ;  where  it  came  from,  and 
where  it  went  to  after  it  left  here." 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  know,"  said  Nick. 

"I  made  it  for  my  own  pleasure,  you  knovv^,  and  I 
could  not  ask  the  government  to  accept  it  as  authentic. 
It  is  mostly  guesswork,  you  know." 

"But  the  guesswork,  as  you  call  it,  is  the  result  of 
your  own  experience  and  study,  is  it  not?" 
"Certainly." 

"You,  yourself,  really  believe  the  map  to  be  true,  do 
you  not?" 

"Why— yes— I  do." 

The  weather  man  was  searching  through  an  old  port- 
folio while  he  was  talking,  and  he  now  produced  the 
map  in  question. 

"Here  it  is,"  he  said.  "I  will  ask  you  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  I  have  shown  you  such  a  map." 

"Certainly  not.    Now,  before  I  examine  it,  let  me  ask 
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you  a  question  or  two  about  the  storm  itself.  What 
sort  of  a  storm  was  it?" 

"That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  An  ordinary 
person — that  is,  the  average  man  on  the  street — would 
describe  it  as  a  cyclone,  but  it  was  not  that.  Neither 
was  it  a  hurricane.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  classed  by 
the  use  of  any  ordinary  term,  and  a  new  name  would 
have  to  be  found  for  it." 

"Then,  in  reality,  it  was  a  phenomenon." 

'Tt  certainly  was." 

"Tell  me  your  idea  of  it." 

"Such  a  storm  as  that  could  be  produced  only  by  a 
wave  of  heat  entering  a  zone  of  intense  cold.  We  will 
suppose,  for  example — and,  mind,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  the  fact,  but  that  we  will  suppose— that  an  immense  ' 
meteor  passed  over  the  city  that  night.  The  storm  of 
snow  would  have  prevented  the  meteor  from  being  seen, 
but  the  great  heat  from  it  would  have  been  there,  just 
the  same." 

"Yes." 

"Such  a  thing  might  have  caused  the  phenomenon. 
The  tail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  within  a  million  miles  of 
the  earth,  might  have  caused  it,  too,"  and  the  weather 
man  smiled,  and  added:  "But,  of  course,  such  a  theory 
is  not  tenable." 

"Hardly.  If  such  a  thing  had  happened,  the  storm 
would  have  had  a  much  wider  area." 

"Indeed  it  would.  So  wide  that  it  would  have  swept 
up  the  entire  city,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State,  uistead  of  a  bit  of  wall  and  an  insignificant 
tool  house." 

"Well,  let's  get  back  to  the  meteor." 

"Very  good.  If  there  had  been  such  a  thing,  it  might 
have  produced  exactly  the  same  result.  That  is, 'it  would 
have  sent  a  flash  of  heat  cutting  througli  a  zone  of  intense 
cold,  and  the  contact  of  the  two  would  have  created  a 
central  disturbance  of  titanic  proportions,  performing,  no 
doubt,  exactly  what  this  storm  did.  That  is,  it  would 
have  torn  away  and  lifted  up  whatever  it  happened  to 
strike,  and  it  would  have  carried  it  away  on  an  ever 
widening  ci>cl6  until  it  lost  its  force,  which  was  its  power 
of  suspension,  and  dropped  whatever  it  carried.  Do  you 
follow  me?    Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Perfectly.  You  mean  that  the  point  of  heat,  when 
it  descended  into  the  zone  of  cold,  was  started  to  whirl- 
ing by  the  coming  together,  or  the  crashing  together,  of 
the  walls  of  cold  on  either  side  of  it." 

"Exactly.  And  that  the  pressure  of  those  walls  of 
cold,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them,  increased  a  thou- 
sandfold with  every  second,  so  that  the  whirlwind — if  we 
may  call  it  that  for  want  of  a  better  term — increased  in 
violence  with  incredible  and  inconceivable  swiftness." 

"I  understand  you." 

"So  that,  although  the  heated  zone  might  have  been 
as  soft  as  a  zephyr  when  it  touched  the  top  of  the  prison 
wall  and  the  house  opposite  it,  and  yet  in  a  second  of 
time,  compelled  by  the  rushing  together  of  the  walls  of 
cold  which  had  been  separated,  it  might  have  attained 
sufficient  power  to  have  lifted  the  city  hall  and  carried 
it  away  in  the  clouds,  dropping  it  to  earth  again  only 
when  the  cold  had  conquered  and  choked  the  heat  out  of 
existence." 

"Then  the  power  itself  was  really  a  lifting  power,  and 
not  a  driving  one,  like  an  ordinary  wind  ?" 

"Precisely.  The  nearer  the  earth  you  get,  the  denser 
the  air,  and  hence  the  greater  pressure  from  those  walls 


of  cold ;  and  hence,  again,  a  lifting  power.    But  it,  itself^, 
might  have  been  driven  in  any  direction  by  the  wind,  jus^ 
as  a  balloon  would  have  been  controlled  by  it."  1 

"I  se6.    That  miniature  cyclone,  whirlwind,  whateveH 
you  call  it,  whirling  .in  itself  with  almost  immeasurable 
power,  was  yet  compressed  into  a  thing  by  itself  by  the 
frozen  air  around  it,  and  forced  to  ascend  by  the  heavier 
air  under  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  driven — - 

"In  an  ever-widening  circle — don't  forget  that — unti 
the  cold  conquered  the  heat,  and  the  disturbance  wa 
therefore,  at  an  end." 

"So  the  mere  fact  that  one  article  dropped  by  the, 
storm  was  found  west  of  the  city,  would  not  render  it 
impossible  that  another  article,  dropped  in  like  manner, 
should  be  discovered  east  of  the  city.  That  is  what  I 
wished  to  know,  and  now,  if  you  please,  I'll  examine  thi: 
map." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  HUT. 

The  map  was  a  document  which  it  is  impossible  t(j 
describe,  since  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  cir 
cular  lines  drawn  in  an  ever- widening  circle  with  a  fini 
pen.  1 

It  showed,  however,  that  the  circles  covered  almosi 
the  entire  State,  and  it  demonstrated  to  Nick  Carter,  the 
moment  he  looked  at  it,  that  if  the  map  were  even  ap- 
proximately true,  there  could  be  nothing  astonishing  iti 
the  fact  that  Chick  had  picked  up  a  piece  of  canvas  wit'li 
which  the  body  of  Doctor  Quartz  was  covered,  halfwajj 
to  Jetferson  City,  to  the  east,  while  the  tool  house  li 
which  thereof  had  been  placed  was  found  to  the  west  o 
the  city. 

He  studied  the  map  with  great^care  for  more  than  ai 
hour,  making  occasional  notes  from  it,  and  then  he  gavi 
it  back  to  the  weather  man. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said.    "I  think  you  hav< 
supplied  me  with  just  about  what  I  most  wanted."  a 

Then  he  hurried  directly  to  the  railroad  station  frorffl 
whence  he  took  an  eastbound  train.  1 

Late  that  afternoon  he  found  the  man  who  had  res- 
cued the  canvas  and  from  whom  Chick  had  procured  it. 

"Do  you  remember  that  piece  of  canvas  which  " 

he  began ;  but  the  man  interrupted  him.. 

"Sure  I  remember  it,"  he  said.  "I  wish  I  had  another 
to  sell  to  you  at  the  same  price  I  got  for  that  one.  The 
chap  who  bought  it  gave  me  two  dollars  for  it,  and  it 
wasn't  worth  a  penny  of  anybody's  money." 

"Good,"  said  Nick.  "All  the  same,  perhaps  you  hav^ 
got  something  that  is  quite  as  a  valuable  to  sell." 

"What,  for  instance?"  asked  the  man. 

"Do  you  happen  to  own  a  boat,  on  the  river?" 

"I've  got  an  old,  flatrbottomed  scow.  You  don't  wan 
to  buy  that,  do  you  ?" 

"No;  but  I  may  wish  to  hire  it  for  a  day  or  so  after 
you  have  replied  to  a  few  questions  I  wish  to  ask."  i 

"Fire  away,  boss." 
Where  did  you  find  that  canvas?" 

"Down  by  the  river  bank." 

"Near  here?" 

"About  three  or  four  miles  below  here." 

"Do  you  think  it  had  floated  there,  or  had  it  caught 
there  somehow?" 

"It  couldn't  have  floated  there  very  well,  because  il 
was  high  up  on  the  bank,  thirty  rods  or  more  from  the 
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water.    In  fact,  it  was  in  the  top  of  a  small  tree.  That 
is  how  I  happened  to  see  it."  ^ 
"When  did  you  find  it?" 

"Oh,  along  about  the  first  of  May,  or  a  little  before 
that." 

"Did  it  appear  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  that  tree?" 

*T  couldn't  say  about  that.  It  might  have  been  there 
all  winter,  for  all  I  know." 

"You  had  not  been  in  that  direction  before,  this  last 
spring,  had  you?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  find  anything  else  around  there  more  than  the 
canvas  ?" 

"Anything  else — what?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  for  example,  didn't  you  find  something  which 
looked  very  much  like  a  bed  cot  not  far  from  where 
you  found  the  canvas?  Because,  if  you  did,  I  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  Not  that  I  want  the  cot,  for  I  do 
not.  You  may  keep  it,  and  a  five-dollar  bill  with  it,  if 
you  found  that,  and  can  show  'it  to  me." 

"Well,  then,  I  did  find  it;  but  I  can't  show  it  to  you, 
because  I  ain't  got  it.  But  I  can  show  you  the  springs 
that  were  part  of  the  cot.    I've  got  them." 

"What  became  of  the  cot  itself?" 

'"It  was  smashed  all  to  smithereens.  It  wasn't  no  good 
at  aU.  But  the  springs,  which  were  screwed  onto  it, 
were  right  good,  and  I  saved  them.  I  didn't  say  anything 
about  them  when  the  other  feller  was  here,  thinking  he 
might  want  to  claim  'em." 

"Very  good.  Now,  I  promised  you  five  dollars  if  you 
would  show  me  the  cot,  but,  instead  of  that,  I'll  make  it 
ten  if  you  will  take  me  to  the  place  where  you  found  it." 

"Come  ahead !  I  can't  make  ten  dollars  no  easier 
than  that,  nohow." 

They  were  soon  at  the  river,  and  in  the  old,  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  drifting  down  with  the  muddy  current,  and, 
after  about  three  and  one-half  miles  had  been  covered, 
the  boatman  rowed  the  craft  ashore  and  pointed  at  a 
stubby  tree  which  grew  on  the  bank. 

"The  canvas  was  in  that  tree,  boss,"  he  said,  "and 
the  cot  was  about  half  a  mile  farther  down  the  river, 
close  to  the  water.  Now,  if  that  information  is  any  good 
to  you,  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

"Thank  you,  my  man.    Now,  what  is  that  old  boat 
worth  to  you  if  you  should  never  see  it  again  ?" 
.  "Maybe  ten  dollars."^ 

"All  right.  Here  are  twenty  dollars.  If  I  should  not 
return  the  boat  to  you,  you  can  claim  it  wherever  you 
find  it  along  the  river  between  here  and  Jefiferson  City. 
By  the  way,  how  far  are  we  from  there?" 

"A  matter  of  sixty  miles,  as  the  river  runs." 

"You  can  walk  home,  I  suppose?" 

"Sure  thing." 

"After  to-morrow  you  may  look  for  your  boat.  If  it 
is  not  drawn  up  on  the  bank  between  here  and  Jefferson 
City,  it  will  be  there  somewhere." 

The  detective  stepped  into  the  boat,  and,  keeping  it 
close  to  the  shore,  permitted  it  to  drift  down  with  the 
current,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  studied  carefully 
every  inch. of  the  river  bank  as  he  passed  it,  although  he 
did  not  give  it  that  particular  attention  before  he  arrived 
at  about  the  point  where  the  man  had  discovered  the  cot, 
that  he  devoted  to  it  immediately  afterward. 

"According  t6  that  map,"  he  mused,  "the  storm  circle 
traveled  along  directly  over  the  river,  for  almost  five 


miles,  right  along  here.  The  canvas  was  the  first  thing 
torn  away  from  its  fastenings,  doubtless,  and,  therefore, 
it  flew  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  storm  up  there,  where  that 
fellow  found  it. 

"After  that,  with  the  canvas  no  longer  there  to  hold 
the  body  in  its  place  on  the  cot,  the  two  must  have  sepa- 
rated— this  is,  the  body  of  the  man  and  the  cot.  Now, 
which  would  be  likely  to  drop  to  the  earth  first?  Why, 
the  cot,  of  course,  since  it  was  not  a  solid  substance,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  be  supported  in  the  air  as  readily 
as  the  body.  Ergo,  I  must  look  for  the  place  where  the  , 
body  fell  farther  down  the  river.  I'll  go  down  to  what 
I  think  is  about  the  place ;  then  I'll  run  ashore  and  study 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  both  directions,  on  foot." 

Something  less  than  an  hour  later  he  landed  his  boat 
and  sprang  out  of  it,  for  a  deep  ravine  in  the  bank  of 
the  river  had  suggested  to  him  a  likely  place  to  land  and 
to  leave  the  boat  while  he  searched,  since  the  shore  was 
more  inviting  just  there  than  in  any  other  place  he  had 
passed. 

When  he  pulled  the  boat  upon  the  beach — if  beach  it 
might  be  called — and  started  toward  the  more  solid  land 
nearer  where  trees  were  growling,  he  noticed  what  had 
once  been  quite  a  well-worn  pathway,  leading  into  the 
ravine.  Now,  however,  it  was  littered  with  refuse,  and 
there  were  bunches  of  weeds  growing  directly  in  the 
center  of  it  in  many  places. 

"This  has  once  been  a  path  which  was  used  almost 
daily,"  he  mused,  "and  not  so  very  long  ago,  either;  sev- 
eral months,  perhaps.  I'll  follow  it  a  little  way  to  see 
where  it  leads." 

The  path  led  him  gradually  upon  higher  ground  and 
into  the  depths  of  the  ravine,  and  at  last  it  turned  aside, 
passed  around  a  huge  bowlder  which  seemed  greatly  out 
of  place  in  that  locality,  for  bowlders  do  not  abound 
along  the*  Missouri,  and  came  out  in  a  little  glade  which 
contained  perhaps  a  hundred  square  feet. 

Across  that  glade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  resting 
against  the  steep  side  of  the  ravine,  and  apparently  un- 
occupied, was  a  hut,  made  of  slabs  and  refuse  from  the 
river. 

"Now,  if  I  could  only  find  the  chap  who  once  lived 
here,"  mused  the  detective,  "he  might  possess  valuable 
information  for  me.  It  is  evident  that  nobody  lives  here 
now,  and  that  nobody  has  done  so  for  some  time  past ; 
all  the  same,  I  would  like  to  find  the  man  who  did  occupy 
this  residence. 

He  strode  across  the  glade  and  tried  the  door. 

It  opened  easily. when  he  raised  the  latch,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  entering  when  he  started  back  suddenly. 

The  skeleton  of  a  human  being  was  stretched  across 
the  hearth  in  front  of  the  broken  half  of  a  stove  which 
had  once  been  used  as  a  fireplace. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Nick  Carter  hesitated  only  an  instant.  Then  he  passed 
inside  and  stood  over  the  heap  of  bones  which  had  once 
been  a  man. 

The  skull  grinned  up  at  him  from  a  pile  of  ashes  in- 
side the  impromptu  fireplace,  where  the  flames  had  black- 
ened and  partly  consumed  it,  and  he  bent  nearer  to  view 
it  more  closely. 

"Ha!"  he  said.  "There  has  been  murder  done  here. 
There  is  a  bullet  hole  through  that  skull,  directly  in  the 
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middle  of  the  forehead.  It  was  a  big  bullet,  too,  I  should 
imagine,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  hole  it  made. 

"So,  I  won't  be  able  to  find  the  man  who  once  lived 
here,  for  that  man  is  dead,  and  somebody  has  thought 
It  necessary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  The  body  has 
laid  a  long  time,  too,  and  what  nature  has  not  done  to 
purify  it,  muskrats  and  other  animals  along  the  river 
have  attended  to." 

There  were  strips  of  clothing  and  bits  of  a  pair  of  old 
shoes  near  the  bones,  and  these  the  detective  kicked  aside 
in  disgust. 

"Well,  old  chap,"  he  said  presently,  "Tm  sorry  for 
3'ou;  and  perhaps  if  you  cannot  tell  m'e  anything  I  wish 
to  know,  your  belongings  might  do  so.  At  all  events, 
since  there  seems  to  have  been  no  heir  to  claim  your 
efifects,  I  will  take  possession  of  them  for  the  time  being." 

There  was  a  rude  couch  in  one  corner  of  the  hut, 
which  had  once  been  covered  with  old  blankets  and  skins! 
but  these,  like  the  remains  of  the  clothing  of  the  dead 
man,  had  been  gnawed  into  unrecognition  by  the  rodents. 

Nevertheless,  Nick  tore  the  couch  to  pieces,  scatter- 
ing the  pieces  of  it  here  and  there,  but  with  a  system, 
his  only  idea  being  to  place  each  one  of  them  so  that  he 
might  not  be  forced  to  examine  it  a  second  time. 

But  the^  couch  contained  nothing  which  had  a  story 
to  tell,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  parts  of  the 
place. 

Over  against  the  fireplace,  at  one  end  of  it,  were  sev- 
eral empty  whisky  flasks,  and  one  which  was  only  half 
emptied. 

Nick  smelled  of  it,  to  be  assured  that  it  was  whisky, 
and  then  cast  it  from  him,  as  he  had  done  the  other 
things. 

In  the  middle  of  the  i|oor  of  the  hut  was  a  rude  table, 
evidently  manufactured  by  the  man  who  had  built  the 
cabin,  and  out  of  the  same  character  of  material.  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  table  which  had  doubtless  served  its 
owner's  purposes  very  well;  and  at  either  side  of  it, 
facing  the  fireplace,  were  seats. 

One  of  these  was  a  chair  with  a  back  to  it;  the  other 
w^as  a  stool,  and  on  the  floor,  directly  in  front  of  the 
stool,  was  a  wide  stain,  which  had  doubtless  once  been 
blood. 

"Hello!"  said  Nick.  "Here,  at  least,  is  a  part  of  the 
story.  There  is  a  spot  or  two  of  blood  on  the  table  on 
this  side,  too.  That  poor,  old  bunch  of  bones  was  sit- 
ting on  this  stool  when  he  was  killed,  and  the  person  who 
killed  him  was  seated  in  the  chair  on  the  other  side, 
without  any  sort  of  doubt.  Ah!  And  here  is  the  gun 
which  did  the  business." 

A  big  Colt  forty-five,  covered  with  rust,  was  on  the 
floor  under  the  table,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  exam- 
ined it. 

"Sure,"  he  said.    "This  is  the  gun.    Only  one  bullet  - 
fired  out  of  it,  and  four  more  there  which^night  have 
been  used  as  well  as  not.    Still,  that  one  did  the  busi- 
ness.   There  was  no  need  for  any  others." 

The  afternoon  was  waning. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  that  ravine  where  Nick  had 
discovered  the  hut,  the  sun  had  long  since  ceased  to 
shine,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  shone  there  at  all ;  and  the  dark- 
ness inside  the  hut  had  become  so  pronounced  that  Nick 
Carter  paused  in  his  investigation  and  stepped  outside 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

"Here  is  a  small  side  tragedy,  of  which  the  world  has 
never  heard,  and  of  which  it  may  never  hear,"  he  mused 


to  himself,  as  he  looked  down  the  ravine  toward  the 
bowlder  beyond  which  was  the  river.  "It  isn't  at  all  an 
mvitinf  place  in  which  to  spend  the  night,  but  it  is  the 
.  best  I  can  find  for  the  present,  I  suppose,  and  I  may  as 
well  make  the  most  of  it.  I  can  .  shovel  those  bones  out- 
side till  morning,  when  I  will  do  the  poor  chap  the  de- 
cency to  bury  them,  and  I  can  build  a  fire  in  that  old 
half  a  stove  and  amuse  myself  with  trying  to  read  the 
story  that  is  written  there..  To-morrow,  bright  and  early, 
after  I  have  buried  this  poor  fellow's  remains,  I  will  get 
to  work  on  my  own  matter." 

His  first  care,  while  there  remained  sufficient  light, 
was  to  gather  a  good  supply  of  dry  wood  for  his  fire,  for 
he  desired  it  more  for  the  sake  of  the  light  it  would  af- 
ford than  for  the  warmth  it  would  give,  although  it  was 
already  damp  and  chilly  in  the  ravine. 

Next,  he  moved  the  bones  outside,  with  an  old  handle- 
less  shovel  he  found  there. 

The  cabin  was  also  provided  with  a  lantern  and  two 
lamps,  and  each  one  of  these  receptacles  contained  enough 
oil  for  the  night,' so  he  brusiied  up  the  chimnevs  and  the 
globe,  polishing  them  with  paper  taken  from  his  pockets, 
and  at  last  the  house  was  prepared  for  him. 

"I  might  be  quite  comfortable,"  he  mused,  "if  onlv  I 
had  something  to  eat ;  but  my  stomach  will  have  to  wait 
upon  necessity,  I  reckon." 

In  the  meantime,  during  these  preparations,  darkness 
had  settled  and  night  was  upon  him,  and  so,  without 
more  ado,  he  lighted  his  fire  and  the  lamps  and  lantern, 
and  began  what  he  had  referred  to  as  his  "amusement.'' 
His  only  idea  was  to  occupy  his  time  in  deciphering, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  mystery  of  the  cabin,  and  of  the 
murder  which  had  been  committed  there.  The  task  would 
occupy  his  mind,  and  it  would  change  his  current  of 
thought  so  that  he  would  be  all  the  better  able  to  cope 
with  his  own  problem  on  the  morrow. 

He  brought  one  of  the  lamps — the  best  one — and  placed 
it  on  the  table.  The  other,  as  well  as  the  lantern,  he 
placed  at  convenient  places  about  the  cabin  so  ihat  th^ir 
light  would  cover  as  completely  as  possible  the  territory 
he  wished  to  examirie. 

In  moving  the  bones  from  the  cabin,  he  had  somehow 
forgotten  the  skull,  or  it  had  escaped  him  in  the  darkness ; 
and  now,  as  he  looked  toward  the  blazing  fire  on  the 
hearth,  he  saw  it  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  grinning  up 
at  him,  with  the  suggestive  hole  in  its  forehead,  and  with 
its  sightless  eyes  and  upper  teeth  plainly  in  evidence. 

Nick  dropped  upon  the  stoob  where  the  man  had  evi- 
dently been  seated  when  the  fatal  bullet  was  fired  into 
his  brain,  and  he  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  contemplating 
that  grinning  jaw  and  those  sightless  eyes. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  fascination  about  the 
whole  thing,  which  he  could  not,  or  did  not,  try  to  fathom  ; 
and  he  smiled  back  at  the  thing. 

"You're  a  companionable  sort  of  a  chap,  anyhow,"  he 
said  to  the  skull.  "I  meant  to  put  you  outside,  and  you 
wouldn't  go.  You  left  the  best  part  of  you,  your  head, 
in  here  with  me,  and  you  look  up  at  me, with  those 
sightless  eyes  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  would  like  to  tell 
me  something,  and  are  dreadfully  sorry  you  can't." 

He  moved  his  arm  a  little,  and  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  lamp,  so  that  he  almost  overturned  it;  and  then,  as 
he  took  hold  of  the  stem  of  the  lamp  to  move  it  farther 
away,  his  eyes  fell  upon  some  marks  that,  were  scratched 
upon  the  table  beside  it. 

He  merely  glanced  at  them  at  first,  noticing,  as  he  did 
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so,  that  they  had  been  made  by  the  finger  nail  or  the 
thumb  nail  of  some  person  who  had  been  seated  there, 
where  he  was. 

They  were  very  faint,  and  the  shadow  of  the  lamp  itself 
concealed  them  from  the  light  given  out  by  the  flame. 

"Now,  there  is  something,"  he  mused,  "which  might 
have  a  story  to  tell,"  and  he  turned  his  eyes  back  again 
to  the  skull.  When  he  continued,  he  spoke  aloud,  ad- 
dressing the  skull. 

"You,  poor  chap,  v/ere  daubtless  sitting  right  where  I 
am  when  you  were  shot.  You  were  talking  with  the  man 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table — the  man  who  shot  you. 
Eh  ?    Is  that  right  ? 

"You  cannot  answer,  so  we  will  let  that  pass.  One 
thing  is  certain,  you  were  not  expecting  to  be  shot,  or 
you  wouldn't  have  been  seated  here  doing  nothing,  while 
the  other  fellow'  was  getting  ready  to  shoot  you.  You 
would  have  been  busy.  That  forehead  of  yours  looks 
as  if  there  was  once  considerable  brain  behind  it — and 
will  power,  too. 

"You  were  probably  talking  with  that  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  and,  while  you  were  talking,  you 
were  just  a  trifle  nervous  or  uneasy,  or  something.  Any- 
how, you  didn't  have  your  gun  in  your  hand  to  play  with. 
Bv  the  way,  T  think  I'll  have  another  look  at  that  gun." 

He  had  placed  it  on  a  chair  after  he  lifted  it  from 
the  floor,  and  now  he  secured  it  and  held  it  close  to  the 
lighted  lamp. 

.It  had  a  smooth,  hardwood  stock,  and  this  was 
scratched  and  worn  with  years  of  constant  use ;  never- 
theless, there  were  distinct  scratches  upon  it. 

"J.  PI.,"  Nick  managed  to  decipher  from  among  the 
liieroglyphics,  at  last.  "So;  that  was  your  name,  was  it? 
J.  II.?  Or  was  it  the  name  of  the  other  fellow,  and  was 
tliis  his  gun  instead  of  yours? 

"No,  not  by  a  long  shot !  He  carried  his  own  gun 
away  with  him,  if  he  had  one.  He  would  not  have  left 
it  liere,  especially  with  his  initials  on  the  handle;  and, 
1;esides,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  had  none,  and  that 
he  had  to  entice  yours  away  from  you  in  some  manner, 
in  order  to  use  it  on  you. 

"Yes,  this  was  your  gun,  J.  H.,  and  you  were  foi;id 
of  scratching  3'our  initials  upon  it,  and  upon  other  things 
as  well,  weren't  you?  I  can  see  a  dozen  places  here 
\vhere  you  have  scratched  them  in  from  time  to  time, 
sometimes  with  the  point  of  your  knife  blade,  and  some- 
times with  your  tliumb  nail,  just  as  you  scratched  upon 
the  table.  As  fast  as  the  initials  wore  down  so  that 
you  could  not  see  them,  you  scratched  new  ones,  didn't' 

}'OU  ? 

"You  were  really  great  at  that  trick,  weren't  you,  old 
chap  ?  It  amused  you.  You  lived  a  great  deal  alone,  I 
take  it,  and  little  things  amused  you  which  at  another  time 
in  your  life- you  might  not  have  cared  about. 

"Now,  that  chap  sitting  opposite  you  at  this  table — 
who  was  he?  The  man  who  shot  you,  I  mean ;  Avho  was 
he?  You  can't  answer,  can  you,  and  I  will  have  to  do 
it  for  you?    And  now  let  us  see  if  it  can  be  done. 

"You  weren't  used  to  company,  that  is  certain;  and 
you  did  not  much  like  company,  that  is  equally  certain, 
else  you  would  not  have  lived  in  this  God-forsaken  spot, 
and  hidden  your  old  cabin  away  ont  of  the  sight  of 
everybody.    And  you. liked  to  scratch  initials,  too. 

"Well,  you  scratched  something  on  this  table  while 
you  were  sitting  here  with  your  guest.  I  haven't  looked 
at  it  yet,  but  I  mean  to  do  so  in  a  moment.    Now,  what  • 


is  more  likely  than  that  you  should  have  scratched  his 
initials,  or  even  his  name;  eh?  Eh?  By  Jove!  old  chap, 
if  you  did  that,  and  I  can  find  the  man  without  too  much 
trouble,  I'll  avenge  you.    I  will !" 

Nick  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the  skufl,  then, 
and,  moving  the  lamp  so  that  the  light  would  fall  upon 
the  letters  scratched  upon  the  table,  he  read  them  aloud, 
slowly,  one  by  one'. 

And  the  letters  he  read  were : 

"Q  U  A  R  T  Z." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  A  HUMAN  SKULL. 

For  a  moment  after  making  this  astounding  discovery. 
Nick  Carter  remained  absolutely  silent  and  motionless, 
with  his  eyes  dwelling  upon  the  letters  on  the  table.  The 
sense  of  them  was  so  utterly  unanticipated ;  the  revela- 
tion contained  in  them  was  so  unexpected,  so  unlooked 
for,  and  the  mystery  of  them  was  so  appalling. 

The  detective  would  have  experienced  no  greater  sur- 
prise if  Doctor  Quartz  in  person  had  stepped  in  at  the 
door  of  the  old  cabin  and  addressed  him. 

The  letters  on  the  table  told  Ijim  so  much  and  so  little. 
They  were  so  filled  with  revelation,  and  so  devoid  of  it, 
that  the  apparent  meaning  of  them  stunned  him ;  for  if 
they  meant  anyth-jng  at  all,  they  meant  that  Doctor  Quartz 
had  been  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  had 
talked  with  the  man  whose  skull  was  at  that  moment 
grinning  up  at  the  detective  froifi  beside  the  fireplace. 

After  a  little,  Nick  moved.  Then  he  straightened  ,up, 
folded  his  arms,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  eyeless  sockets 
of  the  skull. 

"I  wish  you  could  talk!    I  wish  you  could  talk.!"  he 
said,  twice. 

Then  he  stared  through  the  bullet  hole  in  the  skull 
until  it  blurred  under  his  gaze;  and  presently  he  rose 
from  the  chair,  shook  himself  as  a  dog  does  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  water,  and,  turning,  he  walked  out  of 
the  cabin  into  the  starlit  night.  >, 

In  all  his  wide  experience  he  had  never  experienced 
a  shock  which  affected  him  as  this  incident  had  done, 
and,  while  he  stood  there  under  the  stars  with  folded 
arms,  blinking  at  the  night,  he  went  back  in  his  memory 
over  the  ground  he  had  covered  since  his  arrival  in 
Kansas  City.  j 

But  more  particularly  he  dwelt  upon  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  ha^  with  the  weather  man ;  his  study  of  the 
map ;  the  weather  man's  dissertation  upon  the  phenom-  | 
ena  of  the  storm. 

After  a  while  he  returned  to  the  cabin  and  to  the  stool 
beside  the  table,  seating  himself  upon  it  again,  and  again 
peering  into  the  eyeless  sockets  of  the  skull,  and  ad- 
dressing it  when  he  spoke. 

"You  sat  here,  where  I  am 'sitting,  J.  H.,  and  Quartz 
sat  there,  and  Quartz  shot  you.  That  much  is  settled. 
He  ^ot  you  with  your  own  gun,  too,  for  it  is  a  mighty 
sure  thing  that  he  didn't  bring  one  with  him  when  he 
came  here  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  That  cyclone  did 
a  lot  for  him,  I'll  admit,  but  it's  a  cinch  that  it  did  nol 
supply  him  with  a  gun.  Just  Heaven,  how  I  wish  yoiv 
could  talk !  But  you  can't,  so  I've  got  to  get  along  with- 
out you  somehow." 

He  turned  to  the  table,  then,  and  moved  the  lamp  first  J 
one  way  and  then  another,  studying  the  surface  of  the  old  v  ' 
table  with  great  care. 
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There  was  a  multitude  of  scratches  upon  it,  hut  nearly 
all  of  them  were  very  old,  as  if  they  had  been  made  from 
time  to  time  while  the  owner  of  the  cabin  sat  there  alone ; 
and  the  detective  noticed  another  significant  thing,  also, 
which  was  that  nearly  all  the  old  scratches  had  been 
made  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  which  demon- 
strated that  J.  H.  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  chair 
where  his  guest  had  been  seated,  when  he  was  alone. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  were  other  scratches  beside 
the  six  significant  letters,  which  faced  his  way. 

They  were  quite  faint,  to  be  sure,  and  there  were  many 
of  them,  but,  after  a  long  time  spent  in  careful  study, 
he  managed  to  decipher  them. 

This  time  they  were  figures,  not  letters ;  and  they  were 
as  follows,,  occupying  the  same  relative  positions  to  each 
other  in  which  they  are  printed  here : 

50000 

50000 

$$$ 

100000$$ 

"It's  a  sure  thing  that  they  were  talking  about  dollars, 
and  that  the«amounts  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  mentioned  in  that  talk,"  mused  Nick.  "First 
he  scratches  fifty  thousand  on  the  table,  and  then  he 
makes  a  lot  of  dollar  signs.  Then  he  tries  fifty  thousand 
c  gain,  and  more  dollar  signs.  Then  he  scratches  a  hun- 
dred thousand  with  a  few  dollar  signs  after  it,  and  stops. 

"I  suppose  about  the  size  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
J.  H.  managed  somehow  to  rescue  the  doctor  that  night. 
Probably  he  found  him  on  the  river  bank  somewhere, 
where  he  had  been  dropped  by  the  storm,  brought  him  in 
here,  attended  to  him,  took  care  of  him,  nursed  him  back 
to  health  and  strength,  and — and  that  bullet  hole  is  the 
method  by  which  the  grateful  doctor  eventually  repaid 
him.  Yes,  that  is  about  the  size  of  it— and  it  is  exactly 
what  Quartz  would  be  likely  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, too. 

"What!  Let  a  man  live  who  knew  that  he  was  alive? 
Nay,  nay ;  that  would  not  be  Quartz.  That  was  a  fatal 
knowledge  which  you  possessed,  old  chap,"  he  added, 
again  addressing  the  skull.  "You  might  far  better  have 
asked  no  questions  of  your  uninvited  guest.  You  might 
far  better  not  have  insisted  upon  knowing  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  and  how  he  got  here.  Curiosity  has 
killed  a  great  many  men  since  time  began,  and  it  did  for 
you  that  time,  sure. 

"But  I  suppose  you  thought  it  a  very  strange  thing 
that  a  big  man  like  Quartz  should  be  brought  here  by 
the  wind,  and  deposited  close  at  hand  for  you  to  succor. 

"Like  enough  you  saw  the  welts  of  the  rope  that 
hanged  him,  swelling  upon  his  neck,  and  thought  that 
was  a  strange  sort  of  a  mark  for  a  man  to  carry  around 
with  him.  Maybe  you  asked  him  about  them.  If  you 
did,  that  was  another  nail  in  your  coffin — for  I  shall 
make  you  a  coffin  out  of  the  boards  of  this  old  sha^y,  in 
the  morning,  and  I  will  give  your  bones  a  decent  burial  if 
it  is  the  last  thing  I  ever  do  in  this  world. 
i  "And  that  fifty  and  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  busi- 
1  ess,  J.  H. ;  I  wonder  what  that  was  all  about  ? 
'  "Now,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  from  the  fact  of  your  liv- 
1,^  alone  in  this  old  cabin,  hidden  away  in  the  ravine 
down  by  the  river,  if  you  and  the  rest  of  civilization 
W"re  at  outs  about  something.  Perhaps  thickly  inhabited 
localities  weren't  healthy  for  you.    You  lived  so  much 


alone  and  you  were  so  fond  of  that  old  forty-five,  that 
maybe  you  depended  upon  it  to  preserve  your  own  lib- 
.erty. 

'Tt  may  be,  even,  that  the  hangman's  rope  was  one  of 
the  things  you  feared,  and  that  the  coming  of  Doctor 
Quartz,  who  had  been  in  the  grip  of  one,  was  what  made 
you  a  little 'more  nervous  than  usual. 

"And  that  talk  about  the  fifty  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand.   Humph ! 

"I  suppose  the  doctor  must  have  pretended  to  be  very 
grateful  to  you  for  saving  him;  eh?  ■ 

"I  wouldn't  a  bit  wonder  if  he  just  told  you,  in  an  off- 
hand manner,  that  he  would  give  you  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  for  the  service,  and  the  sum  made  such  an  irn 
pression  on  you  that  you  jotted  it  down  with  your  thumb 
nail  on  the  table. 

"Sure!    That  is  the  idea. 

"You  sat  here  talking  about  it  all  in  the  most  natural 
way  in  the  world,  and  the  doctor,  as  wily  as  a  serpent, 
won  your  confidence  by  taking  the  only  road  which  would 
lead  to  it,  in  a  man  like  you  were — that  'is,  by  making  a 
clean  breast  of  the  facts. 

"Sure!  He  told  you,  as  plain  as  day,  exactly  who  he 
was.  He  told  you  that  he  had  been  hanged,  and  after- 
word brought  here  in  some  way  which  he  did  not  know 
about,  for  he  could  have  known  no  more  about  that 
storm  than  I  did,  who  was  fifteen  hundred  miles  away 
at  the  time. 

"I  suppose  that  Quartz  must  have  been  dropped  down 
in  the  top  of  a  tree  or  in  the  river,  for  if  he  had  struck 
the  ground  it  would  have  done  for  him  what  the  rope 
failed  to  do :  it  would  have  broken  his  neck,  or  some  part 
of  him. 

"Then  you  brought  him  here,  eh,  J.  H.?  You  filled 
him  up  with  whisky,,  I  suppose,  and  the  doctor,  being  al- 
ways an  abstemious  man,  it  did  him  good.  It  set  the 
blood  to  running  in  his  veins  and  arteries.  It  made  a 
new  man  of  him. 

"But  I  can't  understand  your  letting  him  get  his  claws 
onto  that  gun,  old  chap.  That  was  not  at  all  like  you, 
living  alone  here  as  you  did,  and  probably  trusting  no 
man  at  all. 

"Men  like  you  were  are  apt  to  carry  their  gun  in  their 
boot  leg,  where  they  can  reach  it  mighty  sudden  when 
it  is  wanted,  and  use  it  just  as  quickly.  No;  I  cannot 
understand  that  part  of  it." 

He  rose  from  the  stool  and  stood  facing  the  fire  for 
a  moment,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  down 
at  the  skull. 

"Quartz  did  not  have  anything  about  him  save  the 
clothes  he  wore,  that  is  certain,"  he  mused;  "but  those 
were  nice,  new,  black  clothes,  just  made,  for  him  to  wear 
when  he  was  hanged.  I  don't  suppose  they  were  hurt 
much,  by  the  experiences  he  went  through,  and  they 
would  do  to  wear  when  he, left  here,  all  right.  But  he 
had  to  have  money." 

Nick  turned  his  back  to  the  fire  and  began  to  study 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  cabin  with  his  searching 
eyes. 

Suddenly  he  started  forward,  crossed  tne  floor  again 
to  the  old  couch,  pulled  it  aside,  and  began  tearing  up 
the  flooring  under  it. 

"If  J.  11.  had  any  money,  he  would  have  hidden  it 
somewhere  about  here,"  he  mused,  while  he  Vv'orked ;  and 
'then  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  came  into  his  face,  for  Nick 
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was  always  pleased  when  he  had  guessed  correctly  about 
something  which  puzzled  him.  ' 

There,  under  the  floor  beneath  the  couch,  was  a  hole 
in  the  ground  which  the  defamer  of  that  hidden  re- 
ceptacle had  not  thought  worth  while  to  refill  after  he 
had  rifled  it  of  its  contents.  And  in  the  hole  was  an 
empty  tin  box  with  the  cover  torn  off — the  box  which 
had  one  time  contained  the  cash  saved  by  poor  J.  H.  for 
a  rainy  day. 

"There  might  have  been  ten  dollars,  and  there  might 
have  been  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  that  box  when  the 
doctor  rifled  it,"  thought  the  detective.  "Whatever  there 
was  there,  he  got  it,  anyhow." 

After  that,  Nick  spent  two  hours  more  in  a  careful 
search  of  the  interior  of  the  cabin ;  but  search  as  he 
might,  there  was  nothing  more  revealed  to  him. 

"I  will  leave  it  till  morning,"  he  decided  at  last.  "When 
daylight  comes  I  will  tear  the  old  roof  off  the  cabin  and 
use  it  to  make  a  coffin  for  these  poor,  old  bones.  Thus 
it  will  serve  me  two  purposes,  for  it  will  let  the  light 
of  day  in  here,  so  that  I'll  be  able  to  see  a  little  better 
what  I  am  doing." 

Then  he  drew  the  old  couch  nearer  to  the  fire,  placed 
fresh  wood  on  the  blaze,  and,  ten  minutes  later,  he  was 
sleeping  as  peacefully  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  Doctor 
Quartz  and  his  many  crimes. 

But,  with  the  break  of  day,  he  was  astir  again,  and 
within  half  an  hour  he  was  tearing  away  the  roof  of  the 
old  cabin,  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  a  box  in 
which  to  bury  the  bones  of  J.  H.,  and  to  admit  the  light 
of  day  upon  his  further  investigations. 

Then,  while  he  was  pulling  the  boards  loose  from  the 
rusty  nails,  another  incident  happened. 

From  a  hidden  receptacle  under  the  rafters  of  the  hut, 
a  small  bundle,  wrapped  in  soiled,  yellow  paper,  fell  to 
the  ground  when  he  pulled  away  the  board  which  had 
held  it  in  place. 

He  secured  it  quickly,  tore  away  the  paper  wrapping, 
and ,  disclosed  an  ordinary  blank  book,  now  filled  to  the 
cover  with  penciled  writing. 

"It  is  the  diary  of  poor  J.  H.,"  exclaimed  the  detec- 
tive ;  and  he  began  to  read  what  was  written  there.. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

ZANONI  SENDS  IN  HER  CARD. 

The  book  discovered  by  Nick,  under  the  rafters  of 
the  cabin,  when  he  tore  away  the  boards  to  make  a  box 
in  which  to  bury  the  bones  of  the  dead  man,  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  diary. 

It  had  not  been  kept  up  religiously,  day  by  day,  but 
had  been  resorted  to  at  odd  intervals,  and  often  these 
periods  were  separated  by  a  month  or  more. 

But,  as  it  was,  it  covered  a  space  of  five  years,  and  it 
was  the  record  of  a  man  upon  whose  body,  dead  or  alive, 
the  State  had  set  a  price. 

The  writer  of  the  journal  was  an  outlaw.  He  con- 
fessed it  there.  He  was,  indeed,  an  ex-member  of  the 
Younger  and  James  boys'  gang  of  outlaws — the  only 
surviving  member  who  was  still  alive  and  at  liberty,  he 
claimed  in  the  diary. 

"The  State  offers  five  thousand  dollars  for  me,  dead 
or  alive."  he  had  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
"If  anybody  gets  it,  he  will  get  it  for  my  dead  body,  for 
I  shall  never  be  taken  alive;  and,  if  they  take  me  dead, 
there  will  be  other  dead  men  around  thei:e,  too." 


It  is  not  important  here  to  go  into  detail  concerning 
the  writings  of  Josh  Hurly,  as  he  confessed  his  name  tt; 
have  been,  for  the  record  of  his  life  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  tale,  although  it  would  have  made  a  story  of 
itself  worth  recounting. 

It  told  of  his  crimes ;  of  the  robberies  in  which  he  had 
been  concerned ;  of  the  fights  he  had  fought ;  of  the 
hairbreadth  escapes  he  had  met  with ;  of  the  secrets  of 
Bob  and  Cole  Younger,  and  of  Jesse  James.  It  gave  in- 
sights into  the  characters  of  those  men  which  the  world 
has  never  learned,  and  never  will  learn,  unless  Nick  Car- 
ter should  some  day  decide  to  print  the  contents  of  Josh 
Hurly's  diary. 

But  the  only  entries  which  concerned  the  present  case 
were  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

They  were  dated  December  26th,  and,  therefore,  the 
day  after  the  rescue  of  Quartz  from  the  river,  and  they 
were  as  follows : 

"Doctor  Quartz !  I  have  heard  of  that  galoot  before, 
and,  if  report  is  true,  I'm  an  angel  with  wings  alongside 
of  him.  Picked  him  up  in  the  river  night  before  last. 
He  dropped  out  of  the  clouds,  I  reckon.  "  He  don't  know 
where  he  came  from  any  more  than  I  do,  except  that 
he  was  hanged  in  Kansas  City  that  night.  I've  heard  of 
storms  doing  straia^e  things,  but.  I  never  before  knew  of 
a  case  where  it  brought  a  dead  man  to  life,  or  saved  one 
who  was  hanged. 

"Quartz  says  he'll  give  me  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  saving  him.  I  wonder  where  he  keeps  it, 
and  which  he  means.  But  I'll  take  the  fifty  and  look 
pleasant,  and  not  ask  any  questions,  either,  and  then  I'll 
light  out  of  this  country.  Reckon  I'll  go  to  Europe, 
or  China.  Almost  anywhere  will  do  me,  out  of  the  reach 
of  Governor  Marmaduke  and  his  reward  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"He's  a  wise  cuss,  this  Quartz,  and  I  reckon  he'll  be 
on  the  square  with  me.  He  seems  grateful.  I  never 
saw  such  eyes  as  he's  got.  I  wish  I  knew  as  much  as 
he  does.    It's  a  pleasure  to  sit  and  listen  to  him  talk. 

"I  never  saw  anybody  pick  up  so  quick  as  he  has  done. 
He  seems  to  be  as  well  and  strong  as  I  am,  already.  He 
says  that  to-morrow  we'll  light  out  of  this,  go  straight  to 
New  York,  and  that  he'll  give  me  the '  money  when  we 
get  there.  After  that,  we  part  company.  Well,  that's 
all  right. 

"I'll  leave  this  old  book  in  the  rafters  where  I  have  al- 
ways kept  it.  Some  day  somebody  will  find  it,  and  then 
they'll  know  what  became  of  Josh  Hurly." 

That  was  all. 

Nick  closed  the  book,  hid  it  away  in  one  of  his  pockets, 
and  returned  to  his  task  of  making  the  box  for  the 
burial  of  the  bones.  Pie  had  no  further  interest  now  in 
searching  the  cabin.  It  had  told  him  all  there  was  to 
tell. 

The  unwritten  history  of  it  all  was  how  Doctor  Quartz 
had  managed  to  possess  himself  of  Josh  Hurly's  gim ;  but 
Quartz  alone  could  explain  that,  and  Nick  decided  that 
some  day  Doctor  Quartz  would  have  to  do  that  very 
thing. 

As  the  detective  was  taking  a  last  look  around  him  be- 
fore leaving  the  place,  he  discovered  something  glitter  in'; 
on  the  floor,  where  it,  also,  had  fallen  from  among  I'lj 
rafters,  and,  securing  it,  he  found  that  it  was  an  old  ^  - 
type  picture,  and  scratched  on  the  back  of  it,  eviilci;  : . 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  were  these  words : 
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"Walked  into  Jefferson  City  the  other  day  and  had 
this  taken.  Wouldn't  the  picture  man  collapse  if  he 
knew  it  was  me!  J.  H." 

So  Nick  Carter  possessed  the  picture  as  well  as  the 
diary  of  Josh  Hurly,  the  outlaw,  murdered  by  Doctor 
Quartz. 

It  was  a  week  to  a  day  after  his  conversation  with 
Inspector  McClusky  when  Nick  Carter  arrived  in  the 
city  of  New  York  again. 

And  it  was  night,  also — ten  o'clock  at  night — so  he 
took  his  way  directly  to  his  own  home. 

Nobody  knew  of  the  investigations  he  had  made,  or 
of  the  success  of  his  trip.  For  reasons  of  his  own,  he 
had  decided  to  keep  his  discoveries  to  himself  for  the 
present,  and  still  to  carry  out  the  idea  that  he  believed 
Doctor  Quartz  to  be  quite  dead — as  dead  as  a  man  who 
had  been  hanged  can  be. 

But  as  the  detective  walked  toward  his  home  from 
the  station — it  was  a  warm,  June  night,  and,  after  his 
long  ride  in  the  cars,  the  exercise  of  walking  was  grate- 
ful to  him — he  recalled  the  extraordinary  promise  which 
Zanoni  had  made  to  him  before  his  departure. 

"Within  a  week  I  will  call  upon^  you  at  your  own 
house,"  she  had  said — or  words  to  that  effect. 

"Within  a  week,  eh?"  he  mused.  "Well,  the  week  is 
up.  I  wonder  if  she  has  managed  to  fool  the  people 
who  were  watching  her  since  I  have  been  away.  I  don't 
know  what  she  could  do  to  get  out  of  the  Tombs,  unless 
she  resorted  to  that  old  trick  of  Zel's,  in  the  days  of  the 
original  Doctor  Quartz — unless  she  somehow  got  hold 
of  a  drug  which  would  produce  the  semblance  of  death, 
had  herself  carried  out,  and  then,  when  the  proper  mo- 
ment arrived,  came  to  again,  and  so  escaped.  I  never 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  her  doing  that,  or  I  would 
have  warned  them  before  I  went  away." 

He  turned  the  corner  into  his  own  street,  and  was 
rapidly  approaching  his  own  home,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  shock  and  a  roar  ahead  of  him. 

At  the  same  instant,  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  front  of 
a  house,  nor  far  distant — his  own  house,  too — leaped  from 
its  foundations  into  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  heap  of 
dust  and  rubbish. 

A  blinding  blast  of  flame  followed  the  explosion,  so 
that  Nick  Carter,  who  was  fully  two  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant from  it,  was  hurled  to  the  pavement,  all  unprepared 
as  he  was  for  the  catastrophe. 

The  houses  adjoining  his  own,  on  either  side  of  it, 
were  also  partly  wrecked  by  the  explosion.  Windows 
all  along  the  block  were  shattered,  and  broken  glass  in 
bits  was  thrown  in  every  direction  around  him,  where 
he  stood,  even  at  that  distance. 

The  detective  was  no  sooner  down  that  he  was  up 
again,  and,  running  at  full  speed  toward  the  scene  of 
the  explosion ;  and  in  the  meantime  people  had  rushed 
into  the  street  from  other  houses  along  each  side  of  it, 
crying  out  in  affright,  and  many  of  them  actually  stupe- 
fied with  terror. 

The  front  of  his  own  house  was  an  utter  ruin. 

The  front  steps  had  been  torn  away  and  broken  into 
fragments.  The  walls,  almost  to  the  top  floor,  had 
belched  out  upon  the  thoroughfore. 

Whoever  had  committed  the  deed  had  done  it  thor- 
oughly, and  had  taken  time  to  escape  before  the  ex- 
plosion occurred,  for  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  person 


in  the  street  before  it  happened,  and  there  were  none 
there  now  save  those  who  had  run  out  of  their  houses, 
many  in  their  night  clothes,  after  the  explosion  took 
place. 

"Well,"  mused  Nick,  pausing  in  front  of  his  own 
wrecked  doorway,  "this  is  a  pleasant  welcome.  I'm  only 
glad  that  I  did  not  happen  to  be  standing  on  the  steps 
when  that  mine  was  shot.    Hello !    There's  Chick." 

Through  the  cloud  of  dust  which  still  hung  like  a 
pall  over  the  scene,  he  could  discern  his  chief  assistant 
in  the  shattered  hallway  of  the  house.  Behind  him 
stood  Albert  Peyton,  and  just  beyond  them  were  Patsy 
and  Ten-Ichi,  and  still  farther  back,  a  group  of  fright- 
ened servants. 

"Thank  Heaven  nobody  is  killed!"  was  Nick's  first 
thought. 

And  then  he  acted  upon  his  second  one. 

He  turned  away  again,  worked  his  way  slowly  through 
the  crowd  until  he  had  got  beyond  it,  and  then  with  deft 
fingers  and  hurried  actions  he  resorted  to  one  of  his 
quick  changes  of  disguise,  the  material  for  which  he 
always  carried  in  his  pockets. 

Within  five  minutes'  time  he  was  back  again  in  front 
of  his  own  house,  an  interested  spectator  of  what  was 
taking  pl^ce ;  and  within  those  five  minutes  Albert  Pey- 
ton had  taken  entire  charge  of  everything,  while  Chick 
and  the  remaining  two  assistants  had  disappeared. 

"Good!"  said  Nick  to  himself.  "The  lads  are  losing 
no  time,  but  I  much  fear  that  they  will  discover  noth- 
ing. It  is  just  possible  that  the  person  who  set  ofif  the 
mine  will  return  to  see  the  result  of  the  explosion,  but 
it  is  not  likely,  especially  if  it  was  done  by  the  direction 
of  Quartz  or  Zanoni;  and,  of  course,  one  of  them  is 
responsible  for  it. 

"Gee  whiz !  I  wonder  if  Zanoni  has  escaped,  after  all, 
and  if  this  is  the  call  she  promised  to  make.  She  sent 
her  card  in  with  a  vengeance,  if  it  is." 

His  disguise,  however,  was  of  no  avail;  neither  were 
the  efforts  of  his  assistants  to  discover  anybody  or  any- 
thing responsible  for  the  explosion. 

An  hour  later,  Nick  Carter  was-  in  his  study  at  the 
back  of  the  house  on  the  second  floor. 

The  disturbed  furniture  had  been  put  to  rights;  the 
pictures  had  been  returned  to  the  walls ;  the  room  itself, 
while  it  looked  as  if  something  had  happened,  was  almost 
restored  to  its  original  repose. 

Down  at  the  front  of  the  house.  Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi 
were  on  guard.  Peter,  Nick's  valet,  had  been  dispatched 
to  Contractor  McGonnigal,  with  instructions  for  him  to 
set  a  force  of  men  at  work  early  in  the  morning  to  re- 
store it  without  delay. 

Albert  Peyton  and  Chick  were  in  the  study  with  the 
detective. 

"So,"  Nick  was  saying,  "Zanoni  fooled  them,  after 
all,  did  she?  Now  that  we  are  quiet  once  more,  sup- 
pose you  tell  me  all  about  it,  Chick." 

"The  "all  about  it,"  "  replied  Chick,  "consists  in  the 
fact  that  she  was  taken  violently  ill.  The  doctor  was 
sent  for.  She  went  into  convulsions,  and  one  followed 
another  so  rapidly  that  she  was  ordered  to  the  hospital 
at  once,  and  the  physician  did  not  believe  she  would 
survive  till  she  reached  there." 

"And  then—" 

"She  r-emained  in  the  prison  ward  of  the  hospital  just 
three  days  and  nights;  but  the  next' morning  after  that 
they  found  the  night  nurse  in  Zanoni's  bed,  dead,  and 
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f  anoni  had  disappeared.  And  the  strange  part  of  it  is 
;  lat  the  dead  nurse  had  not  a  mark  upon  her,  and  the 
( itopsy  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  poison,  so  the 
icision  was  that  Zanoni  had  killed  her  with  some  kind 
]  f  smelling  salts.  There  was  the  suggestion  of  corrosion 
, ,  her  lungs  to  uphold  that  theory.   That  is  all  I  know." 

i 

^  CHAPTER  VIII. 

ii  THE    HATE    OF  ZANONI. 

'  The  following  morning  brought  a  letter  through  the 
'  i)st  for  Nick  Carter.    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

"Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  June  the  fourth. 
I  "Dear  Mr.  Detective  Carter  :  Did  you  receive 
y  card  ?  I  sent  it  in.  I  was  dreadfully  sorry,  too,  that 
|)U  weren't  at  home  to  receive  me — or,  rather,  to  receive 
'it  card.  If  you  had  received  that  in  the  way  I  would 
ice  to  have  had  you  do,  you  would  not  now  be  reading 
is  letter,  would  you? 

"You  see,  I  have  discovered  that  you  arrived — shall 
^say  in  the  nick  of  time? — to  witness  the  pyrotechnic 
fSplay  I  had  arranged  for  you.  It's  a  pity,  Nicholas, 
Jat  you  weren't  just  a  trifle  earlier.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
|.at  I  did  not  at  the  time  happen  to  know  that  you  were 
!vay  from  home.    I  supposed,  of  course,  that  you  were 

ere — ^you  and  that  respected  brother-in-law  of  mine. 

"I  suppose  you  are  wondering  how  I  managed  to  get 
jit  of  the  clutches  of  the  people  at  the  tombs ;  eh  ?  Well, 

have  no  objection  to  telling  you  all  about  it;  not  the 
ightest,  I  assure  you. 

"You  see,  I  have  been  for  such  a  long  time  a  pupil 
;  the  late  lamented  Doctor  Quartz,  that  I  have  learned 
iany  things  about  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  and  I  was 
tent  upon  doing  something  of  the  kind  for  the  purpose 
f  poisoning  somebody  in  order  that  I  might'  get  out, 
hen  one  day  you  called  upon  me. 

"Do  you  remember  that  while  we  were  talking  to- 
other in  the  consultation  room  of  the  prison  that  the 
reat  criminal  lawyer,  Richard  Hartleigh,  passed  the 
Dor?    Do  you  also  remember  that  he  was  not  alone? 

don't  suppose  you  paid  much  attention  to  the  gentle- 
lan  who  accompanied  him ;  perhaps  you  did  not  see  him 
:  all,  and  it  is  just  as  well  if  you  did  not,  for  that  gen- 
eman  came  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  me, 
id  of  giving  into  my  hands  a  little  package,  not  larger 
lan  a  kernel  of  corn.    But,  oh,  so  potent ! 

"And  he  succeeded  in  giving  it  to  me. 

"The  fact  that  you  had  called  me  down  to  the  consulta- 
on  room  saved  him  the  trouble  of  resorting  to  subter- 
ige — which  might  have  been  refused — in  order  to  get 
ito  my  part  of  the  prison  and  to  the  door  of  my  cell.  He 
ad  only  just  entered  the  prison,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
le  galleries  to  search  for  a  supposed  son  who  had  gone 
stray  and  whom  he  had  heard  was  there,  when  he 
iw  me. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Detective,  this  gentleman  was  wise  in 
is  generation.  He  invented  that  supposed  son,  and  then 
e  called  upon  the  great  criminal  lawyer,  and  gave  him 

large  fee  in  advance  in  order  to  secure  his  services  and 
lis  personal  conduct  through  the  prison. 
:  "With  such  a  man  as  Richard  Hartleigh  at  his  side, 
lere  was  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  accorded  every 
rivilege  of  the  Tombs  for  the  asking;  and  there  was 
ttle  likelihood  that  he  would  be  subjected  to  very  close 
bservation. 


"He  was  a  very  old  gentleman,  this  friend  of  mine 
who  brought  me  the  little  package;  so  old  that  he  tot- 
tered as  he  walked,  and  so  dim  of  sight  that  he  had 
to  get  exceedingly  close  to  persons  and  things  in  order 
to  see  them.  That  is  doubtless  why  he  stepped  so  close 
to  the  door  of  the  consultation  room  as  he  was  passing, 
and  why  he  had  to  lean  for  the  briefest  fraction  of  time 
against  the  bars.  In  fact,  he  almost  fell  against  them 
as  he  was  passing. 

"Cleverly  done,  wasn't  it? 

"And  now,  do  you  wish  to  know  who  that  very  old 
gentleman  was? 

"No  doubt!    No  doubt! 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  the  Jack  upon  whom 
I  called  when  you  arrested  me.  It  was  the  ghost  of 
Doctor  Quartz — for  it  could  not  have  been  Doctor  Quartz 
himself,  could  it? 

"Doctor  Quartz  is  dead,  eh,  Nicholas?  You  have  al- 
ways claimed  that  he  was  morally  dead.  Now,  the  State 
claims  that  he  is  legally  dead,  and,  of  course,  therefore, 
he  is  physically  dead  also. 

"Nevertheless,  Nicholas,  he  is  alive.  You  won't  bcr 
lieve  me,  I  know.  If  I  thought  you  would,  perhaps  I 
might  not  be  so  ready  to  make  the  statement;  so  I  will 
say  as  I  said  that  day  in  the  consultation  room :  'He  is 
dead.  He  is  alive.  Take  your  choice.  BeHeve  either 
statement  which  suits  your  purposes  best. 

"But  I  did  not  write  this  letter  to  tell  you  about  Doc- 
tor Quartz,  but  about  my  escape — and  also  a  few  other 
things,  as  you  will  discover  before  I  have  finished. 

"That  little  package  I  spoke  of  contained  a  powder, 
and  that  powder,  after  I  had  swallowed  it,  threw  me 
into  convulsions — fits — you  can  call  them  what  you  please. 

"And,  of  course,  the  doctors  who  attended  me  leaped 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  somehow  managed 
to  possess  myself  of  poison,  which  I  had  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  suicide,  and  therefore  they  applied  the  stomach 
pump  to  me. 

"It  wasn't  pleasant,  Nicholas,  and  it  was  risky,  be- 
cause if  they  had  not  used  the  pump,  I  would  not  now 
be  here  to  write  to  you ;  but  they  did  use  it,  and  I  am 
here — very  much  here,  as  you  will  know  later. 

"But  I  had  to  take  the  chances,  and  I  took  them — 
nobly,  eh? 

"And  when  they  had  taken  me  to  the  hospital,  there 
was  that  very  old  gentleman  again,  going  the  rounds 
with  the  doctors,  himself  a  great  physician  from  Aus- 
tralia, or,  at  least,  so  the  doctors  of  the  hospital  were 
led  to  believe.    It  is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not? 

"He  had  been  going  the  rounds  with  the  doctors  for 
almost  a  week  before  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  in 
order  that  they  might  learn  to  know  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  find  the  way  about  without  being  led,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  go  and  come  as  he  pleased,  and  with- 
out question  from  the  nurses  or  the  doctors. 

"Clever,  was  it  not?   Eh,  Nicholas? 

"Just  think!  When  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  that 
very  old  friend  of  mine  had  already  become  a  recog- 
nized character  there,  and  a  i-privileged  character,  too, 
who  had  already  demonstrated  to  his  colleagues  that 
he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  knowledge. 

"That  sounds  like  Quartz,  doesn't  it? 

"Well,  the  rest  was  easy.  You  will,  yourself,  admit 
that  much. 

"He  had  only  to  return  in  the  night,  when  I  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  carry  out  the  original  purposes  of 
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the  scheme;  and  he  had  only  to  poison  the  nurse  by- 
asking  her  to  smell  of  a  new  and  delightful  perfume  he 
had  found.    Oh,  it  was  done  very  easily. 

"The  nurse  just  slopped  back  into  his  arms  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  as  if  she  were  a  trifle  faint,  and 
then,  while  he  supported  her,  I  leaped  out  of  bed,  placed 
her  cap  on  my  own  head,  tore  her  hospital  uniform  oif 
her  as  quickly  as  possible,,  and  donned  it  over  my  night- 
dress. To  be  sure,  her  shoes  were  a  little  large,  when 
I  got  to  them,  but  they  served  the  purpose  very  well 
indeed;  and  then  we  placed  the  nurse  in  the  bed  in  my 
place,  and — well,  we  decided  to  leave  the  hospital  very 
soon  after  that. 

"So  you  see  how  easily  it  was  all  done,  do  you  not? 
Just  like  living  on  a  farm,  eh?  Or  like  taking  candy 
from  a  child.    Quite  easy ! 

"And  afterward?  Well,  afterward — it  is  different.  I 
dont'  think  I  will  be  quite  as  explicit  with  the  after- 
ward; would  you? 

"But  there  is  an  afterward,  Nicholas,  and  that  is  what 
I  have  written  this  letter  to  talk  about,  only  I  could  not 
refrain  from  telling  you  about  the  escape;  it  was  all  ac- 
complished so  nicely  and  without  a  break. 

"Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Detective-that-beats-the- world, 
that  once  upon  a  time  you  had  the  effrontery,  in  that 
same  consultation  room  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  to  suggest  that  I  was  making  love  to  you  ? 

"I  did  not  suppose,  Nick  Carter,  that  you  had  the 
power  to  anger  me,  but  I  came  mighty  near  to  flying  in 
\our  face  and  tearing  at  your  eyes  at  that  moment. 

"xMake  love  to  you!    Ye  gods! 

"Make  love  to  you,  forsooth! 

"I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am  a  creature  to  love 
and  to  be  loved  !  That  I  have  played  with  the  human 
])assions  in  so  many  forms,  from  murder  to  love  making, 
that  I  know  the  utmost  heights  and  depths  of  love,  as 
you  will  never,  can  never,  know  them. 

"But  make  love  to  you?  Well,  I  guess  not,  if  you  will 
pardon  rather  a  coarse  expression. 

"But  hate  you?  Ah,  yes,  I  can  do  that.  Somebody 
has  said  that  the  two  emotions  are  akin,  but  somebody 
lied ;  or  if  they  are  akin,  this  is  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule. 

"But  I  do  hate  you,  Nicholas.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  would 
rather  gratify  and  satisfy  that  hate  than  to  accomplish 
anything  else  in  all  the  world.  I  would  rather  look  on 
and  smile  at  your  suft'ering,  than  to  win  eternal  happi- 
ness. I  would  give  up  eternal  happiness,  if  it  Avere  within 
my  grasp,  for  the  pleasures  of  visiting  my  hate  upon  yoti. 

"I  shall  not  be  fool  enough  here,  as  others  have  been 
before  me,  no  doubt,  to  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  do  in 
the  carrying  out  of  that  hate  Pbear  you.  I  shall  not  fore- 
warn you,  and  therefore  forearm  you,  by  giving  you  no- 
tice of  my  designs.    Oh,  no,  indeed ! 

"I  will  tell  you,  however,  that  the  blowing  out  of  the 
front  of  your  house  with  nitroglycerin  placed  under  the 
doorstep  and  shocked  into  an  explosion  through  an  in- 
sulated wire  carried  to  the  far  corner  from  it,  and  after- 
ward withdrawn,  was  onjy  the  report  of  the  gun  which 
starts  the  races.  It  was  merely  the  announcement  that 
the  fete  had  begun.    Only  the  'Go !'  of  the  occasion. 

"You  will  appreciate  that,  perhaps.  You  will  look  at 
the  wreck  of  your  residence  this  morning  after  you  have 
read  this  rather  long  letter  to  the  end,  and  you  will  won- 
der what  will  happen  next. 

"\''ery  good.    Keep  on  wondering.    Keep  on  guess- 


ing; you  won't  guess  right  in  any  case,  for  you  s\r< 
neither  be  forewarned  nor  forearmed.  I  have  alreac 
told  you  that.  \ 

"Do  not  suppose,  Nicholas,  that  because  this  lett' 
is  written  from  such  a  famous  hostelry  as  the  Fif^ 
Avenue,  that  I  am  staying  here — or  even  at  the  Mai: 
moth,  for  I  am  not.  But  the  parlors  are  cool,  and  th 
is  a  warm  morning.  The  shade  here  is  inviting.  Tl 
pens  are  excellent,  the  paper  good,  and  it  is  a  conve: 
lent  place  for  me  to  write.  I  use  it  often.  Perha] 
some  day,  if  you  should  sit  here  long  enough,  yc 
might  see  me  enter. 

"Pray,  tell  my  brother-in-law,  your  friend,  Albe; 
Peyton,  to  beware.  Now  that  I  am  in  the  mood  f( 
dealing  in  warnings,  I  may  as  well  inform  him  that  1 
is  not  forgotten ;  he  might,  oth-erwise,  take  offens 
Please  reassure  him. 

"Along  with  your  case,  I  will  attend  to  his.  Aloi 
with  yours  and  his,  I  will  attend  to  a  few  others  ; 
well,  notably  those  of  Chickering  Carter,  of  Patsy,  < 
Ten-Ichi,  and,  lastly,  of  a  certain  beautiful  young  womj 
who  lives  across  the  street  from  you,  and  whom.  I  a 
told  you  are  to  make  your  wife.  Her  name,  I  am  tol 
is  Carmen  De  Costa.    You  see,  I  am  well  informed. 

"That  is  all,  Nicholas.  I  am  through.  You  asked  n' 
if  I  intended  to  make  love  to  you,  and  I  have  told  yc 
how  I  hate  you,  so  now,  perhaps,  you  understand. 

"Zanoni  Galena." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

NICK  VaRTER's  ultimatum. 

"Doctor  Quartz  is  alive !" 

It  was  Nick  Carter  who  spoke,  and  the  words  were 
dressed  |o  himself  while  he  stood  before  the  mirror  a' 
justing  his  tie. 

"If  I  hnd  Quartz,  I  find  Zanoni;  if  I  find  Zanoni, 
find  Quartz,  for  it  is  a  sure  thing  that  they  will  not  1 
far  apart."  . 

He  placed  the  scarf  pin  in  his  tie  and  seated,  himse 
at  his  desk. 

"Doctor  Quartz  is  alive  and  in  this  city.  Zanoni 
also  in  this  city.  I  have  often  boasted  to  myself,  eve 
though  I  have  not  made  the  assertion  to  others,  tha|: 
criminal  could  not  hide  himself  in  this  city  wher(j  I  coil 
not  find  him.  It  strikes  me  now  that  it  is  up  to  me, ' 
prove  it,"  and  he  got  up,  crossed  the  floor  to  the  wind0;i 
and  stood  there  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets.  ;) 

"Chick !"  he  called,  a  moment  later,  and  after  a  shl? 
delay  the  door  opened  and  Chick  entered  the  room.  S 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  that  Nick  had  accori 
plished  during  his  researches  along  the  Missouri  Rive 
and  therefore  knew,  as  well  as  Nick  himself,  that  tl 
dreaded  doctor  was  still  alive. 

"Chick,"  said  the  detective,  "this  waiting  will  do  r 
good.    We  must  find  Quartz." 

Chick  nodded  his  head,  but  made  no  reply.  I 

"We  must  find  him,"  repeated  the  detective ;  "h\. 
where  ?"  .  • 

"Where,  oh,  where  ?"  said  Chick,  smiHng.  '  ! 

"Exactly.  Where,  oh,  where  ?  I  wish  I  ■  knew  whci 
to  look  for  him.  If  he  v/ould  only  conduct  himself  hi; 
any  other  respectable  thief  and  murderer,  a  fellow  woul 
know  how  to  take  him  and  ^^'^,ere  to  look  for  him ;  bi| 
he  is  so  confoundedly  original  in  his  methods  that  oi| 
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cannot  resort  to  any  sort  of  precedent  in  his  case.  Look 
here,  Chick." 
"W.ell?" 

"If  I  weren't  here,  and  was  not  expected  to  arrive 
here;  in  other  words,  if  you  were  utterly  alone  in  this 
case,  where  would  you  look  for  him?" 

"I  think  I  should  search  in  some  eminently  respect- 
able locality,  for  he  is  probably  doing  the  respectable  act 
just  now;  and  if  he  is,  you  can  bet  he  is  doing  it  thor- 
oughly." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  respectable  localities  in  and  around 
this  city.  Chick." 
"I  know  it." 

"Well,  in  what  sort  of  a  respectable  locality  would  you 
search  first?" 

"I  think  I'd  get  out  in  the  suburbs." 
"Eh?  Whereabouts?" 

"Well,  over  in  the  Oranges  wouldn't  be  a  bad  try." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  entirely  a  bad  suggestion.  Tell 
me  how  you  would  make  the  search." 

T  think  I  would  begin  by  making  a  round  of  the  real- 
estate  offices." 

"I  see.  Goon." 

"I'd  visit  every  one  of  them,  beginning  at  one  end 
of  one  section  of  the  Oranges,  and  I'd  get  from  them 
a  list  of  every  new  tenant  in  his  section,  who  had  ap- 
peared there  within  the  last  two  or  three  months.  Then 
I'd  make  a  systematic  inquiry  about  those  tenants,  until 
f  at  least  knew  that  none  of  them  was  Quartz." 
*  "It  would  take  you  about  a  thousand  years  to  do  that, 
Chick." 

"No,  it  wouldn't.   It  would  take  me  about  a  week." 
"All  right.    Go  and  do  it." 
"Eh?   Are  you  in  earnest?" 
"Go  and  do  it." 
"All  right.    I'm  off." 

"When  you  finish  with  the  Oranges,  if  you  have  dis- 
covered no  trace  of  him,  try  some  other  suburb,  only 
select  it  yourself.  Don't  ask  me  any  questions,  and  don't 
come  to  me  for  orders.  You  are  sent  out  to  find  Quartz, 
or  Zanoni,  or  both  of  them,  and  you  are  on  that  job 
until  he  is  nailed.  Understand?" 

"Yes." 

"As  you  go  out,  send  Patsy  to  me." 
Five  minutes  later  Patsy  put  in  his  appearance. 
"Patsy,"  said  Nick,  "I  suppose  Chick  has  told  you 
and  Ten-Ichi  what  I  found  in  Missouri,  hasn't  he  ?" 
"He  has." 

"Then  you  know  that  Quartz  is  alive." 
"Yes." 

"Very  well.   We've  got  to  find  him."  - 
"Sure  thing." 

"Now,  Patsy,  if  I  were  not  here  and  was  not  ex- 
pected here  at  all,  and  you  had  this  case  all  by  your 
little  lonesome,  where  would  you  look  for  Quartz?" 

"I'll  be  blowed  if  I  know." 

"But  you  would  have  to  know  in  such  a  case.  Re- 
Imember,  I  wouldn't  be  here  to  think  for  you.  Where 
jwould  you  look  for  him,  Patsy?" 

j  "Among  the  doctors,"  replied  Patsy,  with  sudden  in- 
;spiration." 

"Among  tlie  doctors?    I  don't  think  I  understand." 

"He'd  have  a  shingle  out  somewhere.  Not  under  his 
I  own  name,  of  course,  but  he  could  no  more  keep  away 
[from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  than  a  duck  could 
fkeep  away  from  water." 


"Not  bad.  Not  bad  at  all.  Tell  me  how  you  would 
conduct  the  search." 

"Why,  I'd  go  to  the  place  where  doctors  who  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  New  York  have  to  regaster.  I'd  find 
out  from  that  record  all  the  latest  registrations,  and  then 
I'd  have  all  kinds  of  ailments  and  visit  one  after  another 
of  them,  until  I  found  Quartz." 

"And  when  you'd  fovmd  him,  he'd  know  you  instanter, 
and  he'd  proceed  to  knock  you  on  the  head  and  put  you 
away  where  you  would  keep  cool;  eh?" 

"Supposing  he  did.  If  I  did  not  return  here,  you 
would  know  I  had  found  him,  wouldn't  you,  and  you'd 
know  where  to  look  for  him  yourself." 

"Very  good !  Very  good,  indeed.  Patsy.  Go  and 
do  it." 

"Just  the  way  I  said?" 

"Exactly  the  way  you  said." 

"All  right.  Betcher  life  I'll  find  him  if  he  is  doing  the 
doctor  act." 

"If  you  don't  run  up  against  him  in  the  city  proper, 
you  might  try  the  suburbs,  Pat." 
"All  right." 

"You  are  on  this  case  to  a  finish,  now.  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  again  until  somebody  has  found  Quartz 
or  Zanoni,  and  if  you  find  one  you  will  find  the  other." 

"All  right.    I'm  ofif." 

"As  you  go  out,  send  Ten-Ichi  to  me." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Five  minutes  later  Ten-Ichi  appeared. 
"Ten-Ichi,"  said  Nick,  "do  you  think  you  could  find 
Quartz  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  chief." 

"I  don't  mean  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or 
any  time  at  all.  I  mean  do  you  think  you  can  find  him 
between  now  and  the  time  you  are  called  upon  to  die  ?" 

"I  think  I  can.    Yes,  sir." 

"That  is  the  way  to  talk.  Now,  how  would  you  go 
about  it?" 

"I  wouldn't  look  for  him  at  all;  I  would  look  for  the 
woman,  Zanoni." 

"Splendid!    Where  would  you  look  for  her?" 

"Zanoni  is  a  beautiful  woman,  chief,"  began  Ten- 
Ichi  slowly. 

"You  are  right,  she  is." 

"I  have  noticed  her  hair  every  time  I  have  seen  her. 
It  is  beautiful  hair." 

"So  it  is,  Ten-Ichi ;  very  beautiful." 

"I  have  noticed,  also,  that  she  always  has  it  done  by 
a  professional  hairdresser.  No  living  woman  could  ever 
do  her  own  hair  the  way  she  has  hers  done." 

"Splendid!    Splendid!    Go  on." 

"Zanoni  flits  about  too  much  to  keep  a  maid ;  and,  be- 
sides, in  noticing  her  hair,  I  have  also  noticed  that  it 
has  not  been  done  twice  by  the  same  person.  I  have 
always  thought  that  a  woman's  hair  is  her  principal  mark 
of  beauty,  next  to  her  eyes,  and  therefore  I  always 
make  a  study  of  their  hair." 

"Not  at  all  a  bad  idea;  go  on." 

"Very  well.  If  she  does  not  keep  a  maid,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  she  does,  she  applies  to  some  pro- 
fessional hairdresser  in  every  city  where  she  happens 
to  be  staying.    Zanoni  is  very  proud  qf  her  hair." 

"She  has  a  right  to  be." 

"I  would,  therefore,  visit  every  professional  hair- 
dresser in  the  city,  one  after  another.  After  I  had  ex- 
hausted them,  if  I  was  still  unsuccessful,  I  would  go  into 
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the  suburbs  and  to  the  adjacent  and  contiguous  cities. 
I'd  begin,  say,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  I'd  make  an 
imaginary  circle  from  there,  and  I'd  follow  that  circle, 
constantly  widening  it,  until  I  discovered  the  hairdresser 
I  was  seeking,  if  it  took  me  all  the  way  to  my  own  coun- 
try before  I  had  finished." 

"Ten-Ichi,  I  think  you  have  hit  upon  an  idea." 

"It  is  dead  sure  to  bring  something  if  you  give  it  time." 

"I  think  it  is." 

"Zanorii  has  her  hair  done  by  a  professional ;  some- 
where in  the  world  there  is  always  a  professional  hair- 
dresser who  is  attending  to  it.  That  hairdresser  can 
be  found." 

"Exactly.  But  after  you  have  found  the  right  one, 
how  are  you  going  to  know  it?  You  cannot  sit  around 
waiting  for  the  customers  to  show  up  one  by  one ;  be- 
sides, I  am  told  that  some  women  wear  bags  over  their 
heads  at  night  and  have  their  hair  done  only  about  once 
a  week." 

"I  don't  know  now  just  how  I  would  manage  that  part 
of  it;  but  I  would  end  by  discovering  Zanoni." 
"Go  and  do  it,  Ten-Ichi." 
"It  will  take  time,  sir." 

"Go  and  do  it,  if  it  takes  the  rest  of  3'our  natural 
life." 

"In  that  case,  I  can  accomplish  it." 

"Don't  let  me  see  or  hear  from  you  again  until  some- 
thing is  accomplished,  or  until  one  of  us  has  found  Quartz 
or  Zanoni ;  but  if  you  should  happen  to  hear  such  a 
thing,  come  in." 

"I  will  do  it." 

"Good  h}\  Ten-Ichi.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  would 
succeed  quicker  than  you  think^ — or,  at  least,  quicker 
than  I  think.    Go  and  do  it."  f 

CHAPTER  X. 

OFFICIALLY  DEAD. 

"Every  one  of  those  proposed  methods  of  search  is 
a  good  one,"  mused  the  detective,  when  he  was  again 
alone.  "Ten-Ichi's  is  probably  the  best  and  the  surest 
of  results.  My  own  way  is  to  appear  to  do  nothing; 
to  sit  here  quietly  at  home,  now  that  the  house  is  re- 
paired so  that  I  can  live  in  it,  and  wait  for.  one  of  them 
to  show  a  hand,  for  show  a  hand  they  will  before  long. 
They  could  no  more  leave  me  alone  than  Quartz  could 
stop  murdering.  Besides,  the  veiled  threats  in  that  letter 
of  Zanoni^  were  not  idle  by  any  means.  She  meant 
what  she  said,  and  she  will  attack  me  if  I  give  her  time. 
It  seems  rather  foolish  to  sit  here  and  wait  for  her  to 
attack  when  I  have  not  the  least  idea  how  she  will  begin, 
and  when  I  know  that  she  is  likely  to  blow  me  into 
eternity  the  first  time  I  step  out  of  doors ;  but  it  is  the 
best  way,  after  all." 

Nevertheless,  three  weeks  went  by  without  a  sign 
of  any  kind  from  Zanoni,  or  from  Quartz.  * 

Since  the  day  when  Nick  had  sent  each  of  his  assistants 
away  on  their  several  duties,  he  had  not  seen  or  heard 
a  word  from  any  of  them,  save  now  and  then  a  slip  of 
paper  inclosed  in  an  envelope  came  to  him  through  the 
mail.  That  slip  of  paper  always  contained  merely  one 
word,  and  that  one  word  was  always  "Chick"  or  "Patsy" 
or  "Ten-Ichi." 

These  were  sent  merely  to  let  him  know  that  they  were 
still  at  work  and  were  also  still  alive. 

"Three  weeks,"  mused  Nick,  that  morning.  "Well, 


I  am  about  tired  of  sitting  down  and  doing  nothing.: 
I  rather  think  I'll  have  to  get  out  and  do  some  hustling; 
myself." 

That  same  evening,  shortly  after  dark,  he  entered  the 
Hotel  Mammoth,  and  strolled  through  the  cafe  to  the  bil- 
liard room. 

He  noticed,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  that  es- 
pecial interest  seemed  to  have  gathered  a  group  of  specr': 
tators  around  the  vicinity  of  one  table,  and  he  strolled; 
across  the  room  in  order  to  be  also  an  observer.  J 

Two  players  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  billiards,  andi 
one  of  them  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  difficult  shot  as 
he  approached,  and  he  noticed  the  shot  rather  than  the^ 
man  who  was  about  to  play. 

But  when  the  shot — a  difficult  masse — executed  a  mar- 
velous curve,  darted  out  almost  to  the  center  of  the  table, 
turned  and  came  back  again  and  counted,  he  looked  to 
see  who  it  was  who  had  proved  himself  such  a  masteti 
of  the  cue. 

Then  he  started ;  and  well  he  might,  for  he  was  looking 
straight  into  ^the  eyes  of  Doctor  Quartz,  and  Doctor 
Quartz  was  returning  his  stare  with  one  equally  as  severe. 

The  smile  was  absent  from  the  doctor's  face  for  once, 
at  least,  and  Nick  instantly  saw  that  he  intended  to  bluff 
out  the  scene. 

"He'll  find  that  the  game  of  bluff  is  one  which  two 
can  play  at,"  was  the  mental  comment  which  ran  through 
the  detectivVs  brain. 

Nick  had  started  forward,  and  was  now  in  the  front 
of  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  table.  He  and  tl'te 
doctor  were  still  staring  at  each  other,  and  the  doctor 
had  also  taken  a  step  in  Nick's  direction,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  was  called  to  the  two  men. 

"Why  do  you  venture  to  stare  at  me  like  that,  sir  ?" 
demanded  the  doctor,  as  he  confronted  the  detective; 
and  Nick  Carter's  reply  was  to  strike  out  with  his  fist, 
so  suddenly,  and  with  such  terrific  force,  that  the  doc- 
tor was  lifted  from  his  feet  and  knocked  backward 
so  that  his  head  went  under  the  table.  And  as  Nick  de- 
livered the  blow,  he  exclaimed : 

"I'll  show  you  first,  and  explain  afterward!" 

Instantly  the  billiard  room  was  a  scene  of  turmoil. 

The  spectators  who  had  been  watching  the  game  witl 
unusual  interest,  started  angrily  toward  Nick,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  given  him  trouble  ii 
if  he  had  not  thrown  wide  his  coat  and  exhibited  tht 
badge  which  he  sometimes  wore  concealed  on  his  sUs- 
pender. 

Be^'^ore  the  doctor  had  time  to  rise,  even  if  he  couk 
have  done  so  after  the  blow  fell  upon  him,  Nick  turnec 
and  clapped  handcuffs  on  his  wrists,  and  called  to  th( 
hotel  detective,  who  had  suddenly  appeared,  to  assis 
him  in  taking  his  prisoner  from  the  room. 

"Get  me  a  cab,''  he  said.  "I  want  this  man  at  polic( 
headquarters  with  all  possible  speed.  As  soon  as  I  havi 
started,  you  telephone  to  the  inspector  that  I  am  01 
my_^  way  there,  and  that  I  have  an  important  prisoner.' 

In  the  meantime  the  angry  guests  were  crowding  for 
ward,  more  insistent  than  ever,  that  a  wrong  had  beei 
done  to  the  billiard  player;  but  Nick  turned  and  face( 
them. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  beg  that  you  will  contro 
your  excitement,  for  I  shall  keep  my  prisoner  if  I  hav 
to  clear  the  room  to  do  it.  This  man  whom  I  hav 
arrested,  is  a  murderer,  and  I  am  Nick  Carter.  Stan/ 
aside,  if  you  please,  and  let  me  pass." 
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And  they  did  stand  aside,  without  a  '^word  of  re- 
monstrance. 

The  doctor  was  still  groggy  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow,  and  he  offered  no  resistance  when  Nick,  assisted 
by  the  hotel  detective,  led  him  away  toward  the  en- 
trance. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  me  ride  down  with  you?" 
asked  the  personage,  when  they  were  at  the  cab. 

"No,"  replied  Nick.  "You  attend  to  the  telephone 
message.    Thank  you,  all  the  same." 

"Quartz,"  said  Nick,  when  they  were  inside  the  cab  to  - 
gether, "I'm  not  going  to  talk,  and  so  you  need  not  waste 
any  breath.  But  I  am- done  with  fooling  with  you.  This 
pistol  on  my  knee  is  all  ready  to  fire,  and  it  has  a  hair 
trigger.  You  know  the  rest.  I  won't  kill  you,  either, 
if  you  make  any  breaks ;  but  I'll  agree  to  hurt  vou 
badly." 

So  the  drive  was  taken  in  silence. 

In  the  office  of  the  inspector  it  was  different. 

Quartz  had  quite  recovered  his  cool  imperturbability 
by  that  time,  and  when  he  was  led  into  the  presence  of 
the  inspector,  he  bowed  and  smiled  with  the  air  of 
a  Chesterfield,  although  there  was  an  ugly  blue  swelling 
on  one  side  of  his  jaw,  where  Nick  had  struck  him. 

Seated  in  a  chair,  confronting  the  two  men,  he  was 
thoroughly  himself  again;  and  he  listened  with  appar- 
ent interest  while  Nick  recounted  all  he  had  done  in 
Missouri  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  doctor  was  alive. 

"And  now,  inspector,"*'he  concluded,  "here  he  is." 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself.  Quartz?" 
asked  the  inspector. 

"Merely  that  I  am  legally  dead,  and  that  you  have 
no  power  to  arrest  or  confine  me,"  replied  the  doctor 
coolly.  "I  have  been  hanged  once  and  pronounced  dead 
by  the  physicians  who  were  official  witnesses  at  the 
execution.  The  ^State  has  said  that  I  am  dead.  The 
law  says  that  I  am  dead.  It  is  certain  that  you  cannot 
hang  me  twice.  There  is  no  law  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  case.  You  are  dis- 
armed, Mr.  Inspector,  and  so  are  you,  Mr.  Carter.  Un- 
til I  have  committed  another  crime  which  you  can  prove, 
you  have  no  power  over  me.    You  cannot  hold  me." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  added  :     .  » 

"Would  one  of  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  cigar? 
iMr.  Carter's  fist  made  such  an  impression  on  my  face 
that  it  pains  me.  I  think  a  cigar  would  soothe  it.  Of 
course,"  he  added,  after  he  had  lighted  the  cigar  which 
the  inspector  gave  him,  "you  have  me  now.  I  am  hand- 
cuft'ed  and  I  cannot  get  away.  You  can  lock  me  up 
and  you  can  keep  me,  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  you 
cannot  hold  me.    My  lawyer  " 

"Enough  of  this  twaddle,"  interrupted  Nick  impa- 
tiently. "What  you  say  is  true,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true. 
That  is  why  I  knocked  you  down,  and  waited  till  later 
to  make  the  explanation.  But,  doctor,  there  is  a  little 
matter  over  liere  at  the  hospital,  concerning  the  death  of 
a  nurse,  which  Zanoni  was  foolish  enough  to  write  to 
me  about.    I  think  we  can  bring  that  home  to  you." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders/ wearily. 

"You  forget  that  I  am  dead,"  he  said.  "And,  besides, 
I  have  an  absolutely  perfect  alibi." 

"I'll  lock  him  up,  anyhow,"  said  the  inspector.  "And 
I  will  keep  him,  too,  as  long  as  he  can  be  ikept.  I  think, 
doctor,"  he  added,  "that  we  can  have  a  lunatico  inquier- 
endo  sit  on  your  case,  and  if  we  can't  do  anything  else 


with  you,  we  can  ship  you  off  to  Dannemora,  where  they  ' 
have  accommodations  for  the  criminal  insane." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  again. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said.    "But  what  will  my  lawyer  be 
doing  in  the  meantime?" 

"You  just  ask  that  question  of  him  when  you  see 
him,"  said  Nick. 

Doctor  Quartz  was  taken  downstairs  to  one  of  the 
strongest  cells,  a  special  guard  was  placed  over  him,  and 
Nick  and  the  inspector  returned  to  the  latter's  private 
office. 

"The  old  fiend  is  right,  Nick,"  said  the  inspector.  "It 
is  a  question  in  my  mind  if  we  can  hold  him  at  all,  save 
as  a  dangerous  person ;  and  that  will  be  merely  a  matter 
of  a  short  time,  when  he  will  be  set  at  liberty  again 
Missouri  can't  do  anything  with  him.    He  is  dead  o' 
there.    The  State  has  pronounced  him  dead,  and  y 
can't  try  a  dead  man." 

"I  knew  all  that  before,"  said  Nick.  "That  is  v 
I  have  kept  so  still  about  it.  I  wished  to  get  him  h 
first,  and  do  the  talking  afterward." 

"We  can  have  him  declared  a  lunatic  and  send  him 
Dannemora.    The  history  of  his  crimes  will  warra 
that." 

There  was  a  rap  against  the  door  at  that  moment,  and 
the  inspector  shouted  for  whoever  was  outside  to  enter. 

The  door  opened,  and  Ten-Ichi  entered  the  room, 
^le  stopped  suddenly  when  he  discovered  that  Nick 
was  there,  and  then,  advancing  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
he  addressed  the  inspector : 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "I  have  brought  a  prisoner  to  you. 
She  is  in  the  outer  room.  She  is  the  same  who  escaped 
from  the  criminal  ward  of  the  hospital,  after  murder- 
ing the  night  nurse." 

"Zanoni?"  exclaimed  the  inspector. 

Ten-Ichi  bowed ;  then  he  turned  to  his  own  chief. 

"We  were  all  successful,  sir,"  he  said.  "We  all  found 
what  we  were  seeking.  Chick  found  his  new  resident  of 
a  neighborhood,  through  consulting  with  the  real-estate 
agents ;  Patsy  discovered  a  certain  Doctor  Meredith,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Doctor  Quartz,  and  I  found  a  hair- 
dresser who  ultimately  led  me  to  Zanoni." 

"What  is  all  that?"  asked  the  inspector. 

"•We  all  arrived  at  our  destinations— which  in  each 
case  was  the  same,"  ccjntinued  Ten-Ichi  imperturbably, 
"at  about  the  same  time.  At  least,  we  all  met  there ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  did,  for  it  took  all  three  of 
us  to  capture  Zanoni.    She  fought  like  a  tigress." 

"But  what  of  the  doctor  himself?  Did  you  capture 
him  also?"  asked  Nick,  without  a  smile. 

"Unfortunately,  no.  He  was  not  there ;  but  he  will 
return  in  the  course  of  time.  Chick  and  Patsy  are  wait- 
ing there  in  the  house  for  him." 

"He  is  already  here,''  said  Nick.  "I  found  him  and 
brought  him  here  just  now.  But  you  have  done  well, 
all  of  you.    flighty  well,  and  I  am  proud  of  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"Go  back  to  the  house,  after  you  have  brought  Za- 
noni in  here  to  us,  and  tell  Chick  to  go  through  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  to  make  a  note  of  everything  he 
finds.    But  wait  a  moment.    Where  is  the  house?" 

"In  Thirty-fourth  Street,  near  Ninth  Avenue." 

"So  near,"  said  Nick. 

"Bring  Zanoni  in  here,  Ten-Ichi,"  said  the  inspector. 
"Let  us  see  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself."  . 
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And,  a  moment  later,  Zanoni  was  dragged  rather  than 
led  into  the  room. 

She  was  shrieking  and  otherwise  comporting  herself 
like  a  madwoman,  and  indeed  she  seemed  to  be  utterly 
mad. 

An  officer  was  on  either  side  of  her,  holding  her,  and 
yet  it  was  all  they  could  do  with  their  united  efforts 
to  restrain  her. 

"That  dodge  won't  do,  Zanoni,"  said  Nick.  "You 
cannot  escape  the  electric  chair  by  that  sort  of  mounte- 
bank acting." 

She  glared  at  the  detective,  and  then  burst  into  a  peal 
of  maniacal  laughter  which  made  the  detective  shudder. 

"That  Avas  a  nice  letter  you  wrote  to  me,"  said  Nick,  -| 
'gain  trying  to  induce  her  to  speak;  but  she  only  burst 


could  have  so  shaken  the  habitual  repose  and  inherent 
dignity  of^Ebenezer  Holden,  one  of  America's  brightest 
'  legal  lights,  and  for  three  years  accorded  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  appointments  in  the  United  State  consular 
service. 

"The  driver  has  his  instructions,"  he  hurriedly  said,  as 
he  pushed  Boyd  into  a  motor  cab  waiting  opposite  the 
Strand  exit  from  the  Cecil.  "We  yet  may  arrive  in  time 
for  you  to  accomplish  something." 

"■"Arrive  where?"  inquired  Boyd  curiously.  "Calm 
yourself,  Mr.  Holden,  and  state  the  trouble.  I  infer  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed,  since  you  require  my 
services." 

"Yes,  yes,  that  is  just  it,"  Holden  replied,  as  he  san}s 
quite  exhausted  upon  the  seat  beside  his  companion. 


ito  another  peal  of  wild  laughter,  and  attempted  to  .j  "I'm  calm  enough,  Boyd,  now  that  I've  found  you.  I 
row  herself  on  the  floor.  x  wanted  you,  above  all  m.en,  knowing  you  so  well,  and 

^'Take  her  away!"  ordered  the  inspector;  then  he  ^  of  what  you  are  capable.    It  is  most  fortunate  for  me, 

I  I  think,  that  you  are  in  London.  I  have  no  great  faith 
I  in  the  discernment  and  acumen  of  some  of  the  Scotland 


•ned  to  Nick. 

Tt  looks  as  if  we  would  have  two  cases  for  Danne- 
)ra,"  he  said. 

THE  END. 


Replete  with  thrilling  situations,  and  presenting  prob- 
lems which  would  be  regarded  as  supernatural  by  persons 
lacking  the  keen  insight  of  Nicholas  Carter,  the  narra- 
tive which  will  be  told  in  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly 
— No.  792,  to  be  published  on  March  2d — will  be  ^ne 
of  the  most  sensational  that  ever  has  been  offered  to 
readers  of  American  detective  stories.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  the  gloomy  prison  of  Dannemora,  and  the  prin- 
cipal characters  are  Doctor  Quartz,  Zanoni,  and  Nick 
Carter.  It  is  entitled,  "The  Prison  Demon;  or,  Nick 
Carter  and  Doctor  Quartz's  Ghost." 


The  Slaying  o  f  SI  euger. 

By  SCOTT  CAMPBELL. 

(A    Two-part    Story — Part  I.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  HURRIED  SUy[MONS. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Felix  Boyd 
met  Consul  Holden  bolting  up  the  superb  maim  stairway 
of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  in  London,  with  an  exhibition  of 
haste  and  excitement  tfiost  remarkable  in  the  man  him- 
self, and  by  no  means  in  accord  with  the  dignity  one 
quite  naturally  expects  in  an  American  consul  general 
stationed  in  London. 

"Well,  well,  Holden,  what's  amiss?"  Boyd  exclaimed, 
when  they  nearly  collided  on  the  landing  at  the  turn  of 
the  stairway.    "Are  you  after  a  doctor,  a  thief,  or 


"I'm  after  an  American  detective — none  other  than 
yourself !"  Holden  breathlessly  replied,  with  a  look  of  re- 
lief. "Thank  God  I  find  you  so  quickly.  Don't  wait 
for  anything.  I  have  a  cab  at  the  door,  and  will  explain 
on  the  way.    We  must  not  lose  a  moment." 

Boyd  already  was  hastening  with  him  down  the  stairs. 
Clearly  something  extraordinary  had  happened.  The  per- 
turbation of  this  man,  his  nervous  trembling,  his  impetu- 
ous remarks,  the  anxiety  reflected  in  his  strong,  intellec- 
tual face,  now  destitute  of  color — no  ordinary  matter 


Yard  inspectors,  and  I  fear  that  this  affair  may  prove 
most  serious." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  it?"  asked  Boyd.  "State  the 
bare  facts  as  briefly  as  possible,  since  time  is  of  value." 

"I  am  informed  of  only  one  fact — I  depend  upon  you 
to  ferret  out  the  others,"  Holden  quickly  replied.  "A 
murder  has  been  committed  in  Cole's  Private  Hotel,  in 
Berkeley  Square.  My  nephew  is  suspected  of  having 
done  the  deed,  and  is  under  arrest." 

"When  was  the  crime  committed?"  asked  Boyd, 

"Less  than  an  hour  ago." 

"What  have  you  learned  about  it?" 

"Only  what  my  nephew,  Leslie  Kirk,  could  state  by 
telephone,"  Holden  hastened  to  explain.  "He  was  ar- 
rested soon  after  the  crime  was  discovered  by  Inspector 
Wildman,  of  Scotland  Yard,  who  then  was  making  an 
investigation.  He  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  me, 
and  stated  " 

"One  moment,"  Boyd  interposed.  "Was  Wildman  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Kirk?" 

"Yes." 

,"Did  he  know  he  was  your  nephew?" 

"Yes." 

"Go  on." 

"Leslie  was  allowed  to  state  only  that  a  man  had  been 
found  murdered  in  his  rooms,  and  that  he  had  been  ar- 
rested upon  arriving  there  a  little  later.  I  don't  know 
who  the  dead  man  is,  nor  upon  what  evidence  my  nephew 
is  held.  I  know  only  that  he  is  in  a  devil  of  a  mess,  or 
he  would  not  have  appealed  to  me.  I  hastened  to  find  ' 
you,  Mr.  Boyd,  kno\ying  that  you  still  were  in  London, 
and  I  was  on  the  way  to  your  rooms  when  I  met  you  on 
the  stairs." 

"You  have  not  visited  the  scene  of  the  crime?" 

"Not  yet.  I  wished  to  make  sure,  if  possible,  of  land- 5 
ing  you  upon  the  scene  before  the  evidence  could  be| 
seriously  disturbed.  I  think  you  may  discover  facts  thatj 
would  escape  the  notice  of  any  ordinary  detective.  NotJ 
believing  Leslie  Kirk  capable  of  so  heinous  a  crime  as- 
murder,  I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  save  his  neck,; 
to  say  nothing  of  saving  our  family  honor."  i 

"I  certainly  will  try  to  do  so,"  Boyd  gravely  rejoined. 
"Now,  tell  me :  You  said  your  nephew  would  not  have 
appealed  to  you  unless  he  was  in  a  bad  mess.  What  did 
you  imply  by  that?"  di 
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Tlie  lawyer  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders,  and  frowned 
significantly. 

"That  may  be  briefly  explained,"  he  replied,  as  the  cab 
threaded  its  way  through  the  stream  of  vehicles  in  Pic- 
cadilly. "Leslie  Kirk  has  not  been  a  model  young  man. 
At  home,  Boyd,  we  should  calj  him  very  fast.  He  has 
an  inordinate  fondness  for  pleasure,  for  sporting  events, 
for  the  races,  for  wine,  woman,  and  song — you  know  the 
kind  of  man." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  know,"  said  Boyd  dryly.  "I  judge, 
however,  that  you  think  him  above  anything  of  a  griminal 
nature." 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  Holden  quickly  declared.  "I 
don't  think  that  Kirk  has  the  slightest  streak  of  the 
crook.  He  has  follies  enough,  God  knows,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  above  any  deliberate  knavery.  I  have  helped 
him  in  a  financial  way  several  times,  and  I  have  cen- 
sured him — without  very  much  success,  I  will  admit." 

"How  old  is  Leslie  Kirk?"  asked  Boyd. 

"About  twenty-five." 

"Married?" 

"No." 

"Does  he  live  at  Cole's  Hotel  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  the  scapegoat,"  Holden  censoriously  ad- 
mitted. "You  must  understand,  Mr.  Boyd,  that  my  old- 
est sister  married  Mr.  Hartley  Kirk,  the  wine  merchant, 
of  Cockspur  Street.  He  is  an  Englishman,  but  he  then 
was  living  in  New  York.  They  came  to  London  back 
in  the  eighties,  and  have  lived  here  ever  since.  .Leslie  is 
the  youngest  of  their  nine  children,  all  the  rest  of  whom 
are  very  sedate  and  religiously  inclined." 

"He  makes  up  for  all  the  rest,  I  take  it,"  remarked 
Boyd. 

"He  was  pretty  wild  while  at  Cambridge,  yet  he 
wasn't  a  bad  student.  I  succeeded  in  getting  him  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  cashier  with  Fenno  &  Co.,  the  note 
brokers,  of  Lombard  Street,  a  position  which  he  has 
filled  acceptably  for  nearly  three  years."  * 

"Despite  his  lax  morals,  eh?"  queried  Boyd,  with  an 
odd  sm.ile. 

"Oh,  he  has  ability  enough,  Fll  admit,  if  he'd  only 
apply  himself,"  said  Holden.    "But  to  revert  to  your 
question :    The  family  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  Leslie 
at  home,  constantly  protesting  against  his  wild  habits 
and  rakish  associates,  that  he  bolted  the  paternal  roof 
^four  weeks  ago  and  established  himself  at  Cole's  Hotel." 
^'    "Many  a  young  man  has  done  the  like,"  said  Boyd. 
"Are  there  any  other  facts  worth  mentioning?" 
t,    "There  is  one  to  which  I  can  only  briefly  refer,  for  we 
|are  nearing  our  destination,"  Holden  earnestly  rejoined. 
|"Yet  it  is  a  fact  which,  possibly  more  than  any  other, 
fled  me  to  appeal  so  hurriedly  to  you.    I  refe^r  to  the  re- 
s'cent  robbery  in  the  house  where  Kirk  is  employed." 

"T  know  nothing  about  it,'  said  Boyd.  "State  the  par- 
ticulars." 

"It  occurred  about  three  weeks  ago,  while  the  cashier 
and  two  of  the  clerks  were  out  to  lunch.  Leslie  and  the 
bookkeeper,  a  man  named  Ralston,  were  the  only  per- 
sons in  the  ofiice,  though  one  of  the  firm  was  in  his  pri- 
vate room,  the  door  of  which  was  closed.  Ralston  was 
busy  at  his  desk,  and  at  one  adjoining  Leslie  had  just 
made  up  the  daily  bank  deposit.  The  desks  were  side 
by  side,  near  the  office  counter,  which  is  surmounted  with 
a  high,  brass  grating." 

"Continue,"  nodded  Boyd.    "I  follow  you." 

"The  bank  book,  containing  a  quantity  of  checks,  was 


lying  on  Leslie's  desk,  and  upon  it  was  a  bundle  of  bank 
notes  of  large  denomination,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  firm  had  done  a  large  business 
that  morning,  it  being  the  first  of  the  month.  Leslie  had 
just  secured  the  bundle  of  cash  with  two  rubber  bands, 
when  a  man  entered  and  approached  the  counter." 
"A  stranger." 

"Yes.  Yet  it  was  supposed  he  called  on  business,  for 
he  had  in  his  hand  what  appeared  to  be  a  note  or  check. 
Upon  reaching  the  counter,  however,  he  quickly  drew  a 
revolver,  covering  both  Kirk  and  Ralston,  and  warned 
them  to  be  quiet  or  they  would  be  instantly  shot.  Leslie 
then  was  comimanded  to  hand  the  package  of  bank  notes 
through  the  window  of  the  grating. 

"He  hesitated,  and  since  has  stoutly  maintained  that 
he  saw  the  man's  finger  begin  to  press  the  trigger  of  the 
revolver,  and  he  felt  that  a  longer  refusal  would  cost 
him  his  life." 

"He  passed  out  the  money,  did  he?" 

"Yes.  Ralston  corroborated  Leslie's  stateiiients,  and 
protested  that  he  would  have  done  the  same.  As  the 
thief  backed  toward  the  door,  however,  Leslie  gave  the 
alarm,  and  started  in  pursuit.  He  was  obliged  to  pass 
around  the  end  of  the  grating,  and  the  delay  enabled  the 
rascal  to  reach  the  street  and  make  good  his  escape." 

"Is  he  still  at  large?" 

"Yes." 

"Is'  his  identity  known?" 

"The  police,  who  have  been  hot  on  his  trail  and  are 
reasonably  sure  that  he  has  not  left  London,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  man  was  Karl  Sleuger,  a  desperate  and 
exceedingly  daring  thief,  who  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  rascality  in  Germany.  The  affair  startled  all  Lon- 
don, for,  while  such  a  'thing  is  not  uncommon  in  the  far 
West,  an  open  holdup  like  this  hasn't  occurced  in  this  city 
for  years." 

"Yes,  old  London  town  must  sure  have  been  worked 
up,"  chuckled  Boyd.  And  he  continued  more  seriously : 
"English  justice  is  a  much  more  certain  thing  than  the 
brand  we  get  on  the  other  side,  and  a  man  who  brandishes 
shooting  irons  in  public  offices  is  pretty  likely  to  be 
caught  and  sent  to  Portland  Prison  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life." 

"That's  why  London  was  so  startled  over  the  afifair. 
This  man  Sleuger— if  Sleuger  it  was — is  a  new  thing  in 
the  experience  of  Scotland  Yard.  In  his  operations  on 
the  Continent  he  has  stopped  at  nothing  to  gain  his 
ends." 

"Yes,  I've  heard  of  him,"  Boyd  acquiesced.  "He's  as 
bold  and  bad  as  they  make  them,  if  reports  sent  to  me 
from  Germany  are  reliable.  The  job  you  mention  was 
quite  in  line  with  his  desperate  style  of  work,  and,  doubt- 
less, the  Scotland  Yard  inspectors  are  right  as  to  his 
identity." 

"Every  avenue  of  escape  from  London  has  been  con- 
stantly watched,"  Holden  gravely  added.  "Inspector 
Wildman  is  convinced,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  scoundrel 
still  is  living  in  this  city.  A  speedy  departure  is  impera- 
tive to  his  safety,  however,  for  the  polce  are  now  making 
a  rigorous  and  systematic  search  of  every  " 

"I  care  nothing  about  that,"  Boyd  again  interrupted. 
"The  circumstances  indicate  that  Sleuger  may  have 
known  that  the  note  brokers  do  a  large  business  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  when  settlements  are  made,  and  so 
timed  his  rascally  exploit  as  to  secure  considerable  plun- 
der.   \A'hat  occasioned  your  remark  just  now  that  this 
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robbery  was  the  incident  that  chiefly  led  you  to  appeal  to 
me  so  hurriedly?" 

"My  reason  will  be  obvious,  Mr.  Boyd,  when  I  tell  you 
that,  despite  the  continued  confidence  which  his  employ- 
ers have  in  him,  some  of  the  Scotland  Yard  inspectors 
have  commented  unfavorably  upon  the  readiness  with 
which  Leslie  Kirk  gave  Sleuger  the  money." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  murmured  Boyd.  "They  suspect  Kirk  of 
having  been  in  league  with  him." 

"They  do  not  openly  admit  it,  yet  I  have  been  told  that 
such  a  suspicion  exists,"  Holden  gravely  replied.  "Not 
knowing  in  how ,  far  the  local  inspectors  may  be  influ- 
enced by  it,  providing  that  Leshe  now  is  as  seriously  in- 
volved as  I  fear,  I  wanted  you  to  reach  the  scene  of  the 
crime  as  quickly  as  possible,  both  because  of  your  shrewd- 
ness and  the  fact  that  you  will  make,  if  permitted,  an 
entirely  unbiased  investigation." 

"Yes,  yes,  surely,"  Boyd  thoughtfully  nodded.  "You 
think  the  police  may  be  prejudiced  against  Kirk." 

"Very  possibly." 

"I  know  Inspector  Wildman  very  well.  I  think  he 
will  allow  me  to  view  the  evidence.  If  he  should  decline 
to  do  so,  we  at  least  may  learn  from  your  precious 
nephew,  whose  sowing  of  wild  oats  has  brought  him  to 
such  a  pass,  just  what  circumstances  have  occasioned  his 
arrest  and  why  he  " 

"There  is  no  time  for  more,  Boyd,"  Holden  nervously 
interrupted.    "Here  is  the  house." 

Cole's  Private  Hotel,  before  which  the  cab  had  stopped, 
was  an  ancient  yet  very  aristocratic-looking  house  of  four 
stories,  with  a  court  at  one  end  of  the  building  leading 
to  a  side  entrance,  also  providing  a  short  cut  by  that 
way  to  a  neighboring  back  street.  At  the  front  door 
of  the  house,  which  opened  directly  ofif  the  sidewalk  and 
into  an  entrji* adjoining  the  hotel  office,  a  policeman  was 
standing;  while  the  groups  of  people  gathered  near  by, 
gazing  with  morbid  curiosity  at  the  windows  and  doors, 
indicating  that  the  news  of  the  crime  had  leaked  out. 

Though  the  officer  at  first  was  inclined  to  oppose  their 
entrance,  a  few  words  from  Holden  brought  a  change  of 
front,  and  he  led  Boyd  into  the  house  and  up  the  stairs. 

"Leslie  has  a  parlor,  bedroom,  and  bath  on  the  second 
floor,"  said  he.  "I  hope  we  may  find  him  there  and  the 
evidence  undisturbed."  ' 

"Much  may  depend  upon  the  latter,"  remarked  Boyd. 
"That  must  be  his  door  at  which  the  policeman  is  stand- 
ing. I  think  a  word  with  Wildman,  if  he  still  is  here, 
will  serve  our  purpose." 

A  question  addressed  to  the  officer  elicited  the  desired 
information,  and,  in  response  to  a  message  sent  into  the 
room,  the  burly  figure  and  florid  face  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor presently  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Holden,"  he  said,  with  grave  cordi- 
ality. "You  have  brought  Felix  Boyd  with  you — I  should 
have  expected  no  less.  You  Americans  seem  to  have 
faith  only  in  your  own.  Glad  to  see  you,  Boyd.  Come 
in,  both  of  you.  There  has  been  a  brutal  crime  com- 
mitted here,  yet  it  has  one  redeeming  feature." 

"What  feature,  Wildman?"  asked  the  consul,  while  the 
three  still  paused  in  the  corridor. 

"The  victim,  is  a  knave,  of  whom  the  community  is 
well  rid,  even  through  the  agency  of  an  assassin." 

"Have  you  identified  him?" 

"Yes.    He  is  none  other  than  the  notorious  thief  for 
whom  we  have  been  searching  for  nearly  a  month." 
"Not— not  " 


"Yes,  yes,  the  same,"  growled  Wildman,  rightly  read- 
ing the  white  face  of  the  American  consul,  whose  voice 
seemed  to  have  died  in  his  throat.  "None  other  than 
Karl  Sleuger." 

Mr.  Felix  Boyd  turned  rather  more  grave,  and  his 
brows  knit  closer  as  he  followed  Inspector  Wildman  into 
the  room. 

CHAPTER  IL 

INCRIMINATING  EVIDENCE. 

The  sun  of  the  April  afternoon  still  shone  above  the 
housetops,  and  the  room  which  Felix  Boyd  entered  was 
very  well  lighted  by  its  two  windows,  the  shades  of 
which  had  been  raised  as  high  as  possible,  and  the  lace 
curtains  drawn  aside  and  secured.  It  was  quite  a  com- 
modious and  tolerably  well- furnished  parlor,  with  a  fig- 
ured-plush set,  a  single  large  easy-chair,  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  a  few  paintings  on  the  wall,  and 
several  ornaments  and  some  bric-a-brac  on  the  mantel, 
which  was  above  a  broad,  open  fireplace,  the  base  of 
which  was  a  huge  gray  flagstone  set  into  the  floor. 

The  door  of  an  adjoining  bedroom  was  closed.  The 
only  living  occupant  of  the  room  when  the  three  men  en- 
tered it  was  a  subordinate  detective,  named  Coburn. 

Though  Boyd  heard  the  conversation  that  ensued  dur- 
ing the  next  few  minutes,  he  did  not  at  once  take  part 
in  it,  his  attention  being  chiefly  given  to  sundry  articles 
obviously  having  a  bearing  on  the  crime,  and  to  viewing 
the  victim  of  it. 

The  dead  man  was  lying  flat  on  his  back,  with  his  arms 
extended  and  his  fractured  head  on  the  flagstone  of  the 
fireplace.  Boyd  quickly  observed  a  few  minor  details, 
however ;  the  man's  muscular  build,  his  broad  shoulders, 
his  dark,  short  hair  and  smoothly  shaven  features,  and 
his  suit  of  plain  woolen.  Even  in  death  the  face  of  this 
man  wore  a  look  of  viciousness. 

On  the  fl^stone  near  him  a  heavy  iron  poker  was 
lying,  obviously  the  weapon  with  which  the  man  had  been 
slain. 

Tossed  upon  the  sofa  was  a  gray  overcoat,  the  right 
sleeve  and  front  of  which  were  splashed  with  blood; 
also  a  pair  of  cufifs,  the  edge  of  one  of  which  also  bore 
the  same  crimson  stain.  On  the  table  was  a  black,  stifif 
hat,  somewhat  worn  and  dusty,  presumably  that  of  the 
dead  man. 

Boyd  took  in-  these  various  features  of  the  scene  in 
a  very  few  moments,  meantime  listening  to  the  remarks 
of  his  companions. 

"Where  is  Kirk?"  was  Holden's  first  question  upon  en- 
tering.   "I  hope  you  have  not  sent  him  to  the  station." 

The  face  of  the  chief  inspector  indicated  that  he  had 
permitted  this  innovation  upon  his  customary  work  in 
such  cases  only  because  of  Holden's  position  in  Lon- 
don and  the  fact  that  he  was  related  to  the  suspected 
man.  He  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  bedroom,  and  re- 
plied quite  bluntly: 

"He's  in  there,  sir,  in  charge  of  an  officer.  Stop  a 
moment,  Mr.  Holden." 

The  latter  turned  back  from  the  bedroom  door,  to 
which  he  quickly  had  started. 

"Well?"  he  said  inquiringly. 

"Before  you  open  that  door,  Mr.  Holden,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  about  this  crime  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  involving  your  nephew.  I  have  no  wish  to  give 
him  any  the  worst  of  it,  mind  )^ou,  and  I  warn  you  that 
anything  he  says  here  may  be  used  against  him." 
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"I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Wildman.'' 

"I  am  inclined  to  do  you  a  favor,  that's  all,  and  it's 
;st  for  you  and  for  Leslie  Kirk  that  you  should  know 
hat  he's  up  against  before  you  invite  any  statements 
cm  him.  He  refused  to  open  his  mouth  about  this  af- 
.ir  until  you  should  arrive,  and  I  decided  to  let  him 
nd  for  you.  You  had  better  know  the  bare  facts  of 
e  case,  as  I  see  them,  that  you  may  use  your  own  judg- 
ent  about  letting  him  make  any  statements  at  this 
ine." 

"This  is  very  good  of  you,  and  I  appreciate  it,"  Holden 
id,  more  calmly.  "What  are  the  facts?" 
"The  crime  was  discovered  about  four  o'clock  by  one 
the  chambermaids,  who  thought  she  heard  a  disturb- 
ice  here,  and  who  came  into  the  room  a  little  later  after 
inly  knocking.  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  house 
jith  Coburn,  here,  at  that  moment,  and  we  heard  the 
rl's  cries  of  alarm.  We  at  once  took  possession  of 
jese  rooms,  and  I  since  have  made^a  partial  investi- 
tion."  ^ 
j"And  an  arrest." 

"Which  the  circumstances  entirely  warrant." 
"Are  they  so  incriminatory?" 

;"You  may  judge  for  yourself,  Mr.  Holden.   We  found 
2  body  of  this  man  lying  as  you  see  it.    He  appeared 
have  been  dead  about  fifteen  minutes.    I  at  once  rec- 
nized  him  to  be  Karl  Sleuger,  the  German  thief." 
"Go  on,"  said  Holden. 

i"While  making  an  examination  of  his  body,"  continued 
I'ildman,  "I  found  in  his  vest  pocket  this  ordinary  vis- 
ng  card.  It  bears  the  printed  name  and  former  ad- 
less  of  Leslie  Kirk.  In  one  corner  of  it  is  written  with 
ipen  the  name  of  this  hotel  a.n%.  the  number  of  this 
Dm.  Kirk  has  admitted  that  the  writing  is  his,  and 
it  he  has  so  inscribed  all  of  his  old  cards,  instead  of 
ving  new  ones  printed.  It  is  obvious  that  Sleuger 
me  by  appointment,  the  card  having  been  given  to  him 
Leslie  Kirk,  by  whom  Sleuger's  visit  was  probably 
pected." 

Though  outwardly  composed,  it  was  plain  that  Holden 
enly  appreciated  the  point  just  made,  as  well  as  the 
twork  of  evidence  in  which  young  Kirk  might  be  in- 
Ived. 

"I  will  admit  that  the  finding  of  the  card  in  Sleuger's 
cket  reasonably  invites  the  interpretation  you  give  it," 
gravely  rejoined. 

jVIr.  Felix  Boyd,  who  now  was  an  attentive  listener, 
jUst  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  and  fell  to  study- 
f  the  floor. 

"It  is  known  that  Kirk  entered  the  house  about  half 
three  and  came  up  to  his  room,"  continued  Wildman. 
fe  was  seen  by  two  persons  in  the  office  and  by  one 
the  chambermaids.  Whether  Sleuger  then  was  here 
whether  he  arrived  a  little  later  is  not  known.  I  have 
t  been  able  to  find  any  person  who  saw  him  enter.  It 
obvious,  however,  that  both  he  and  Kirk  were  here  just 
fore  four  o'clock.  What  occurred  that  led' up  to  the 
me  is  open  to  conjecture.  I  have  my  own  views  about 
It,  Mr.  Holden,  as  you  may  infer." 
"Do  you  object  to  stating  them?" 

,"Not  at  all,'j  Wildman  bluntly  rejoined.  "Since  the 
:ent  robbery  in  which  Leslie  Kirk  figured,  I  have  had 

iln  carefully  shadowed.  There  was  a  bare  possibility 
it  he  was.  a  confederate  of  Sleuger,  and  I  am  not  one 

j  ignore  so  slender  a  thread.    If  right,  I  knew  that 

'3ner  or  later  I  should  catch  the  two  men  in  company. 


Only  yesterday  this  espionage  was  discontinued,  and  I 
now  regret  that  it  was  not  maintained  through  to-day." 
"What  do  you  now  suspect?" 

"I  think  that  Sleuger  came  here  to  meet  Leslie  Kirk, 
possibly  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  their  plunder,  or  to 
execute  some  agreement  made  before  the  robbery.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  could  not  agree,  and  that  an  altercation 
followed,  ending  with  this  man's  death.  Sleuger  was  a 
desperate,  hot-headed  fellow,  and  if  provoked  he  would 
not  have  ^shrunk  from  attacking  your  nephew.  Very  pos- 
sibly Kirk  killed  him  in  self-defense,  or  " 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Wildman,  if  you  please,"  Holden 
huskily  interrupted.  "Your  theory  appears  too  reason- 
able for  me  to  contest  it  at  present.  Are  there  any  other 
circumstances  involving  Leslie  Kirk?" 

"There  are  his  cuffs  and  overcoat,  both  soiled  with 
blood.  We  found  them  in  a  closet  in  the  next  room, 
though  Kirk  was  absent  when  we  entered.  I  have  not 
learned  where  he  went  after  the  crime,  nor  just  how  long 
he  had  been  absent.  If  Sleuger  brought  the  stolen  money 
here  for  division.  Kirk  may  have  gone  out  to  conceal  it 
before  reporting  the  fatality,  or  -to  invent  some  plausible 
story  that  would  justify  the  murder.  He  has  refused  to 
state  where  he  went,  or  why  he  left 'his  room." 

"Yet  he  returned,"  said  Holden  significantly. 

Inspector  Wildman  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders  and 
again  shook  his  head. 

"You  must  not  bank  heavily  on  that,  though  it  appears 
to  be  in  his  favor,"  said  he.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
excluded  all  persons  from  the  adjoining  corridor,  and 
the  door  of  this  room  was  closed.  Kirk  may  not  have 
known  that  the  crime  had  been  discovered,  and  possibly 
he  was  returning  to  take  steps  to  square  himself.  At  all 
events,  he  came  hurrying  into  the  room  about  ^pn  min- 
utes after  I  arrived.  The  moment  he  saw  me,  however, 
he  uttered  an  oath  and  attempted  to  bolt  from  the  house." 

"Is  it  possible !" 

"Luckily  Coburn  was  too  quick  for  him  and  over- 
took him  in  the  corridor,"  Wildman  gravely  added.  "Kirk 
put  up  a  nasty  fight  ,  for  a  minute,  but  was  finally  sub- 
dued, and  I  have  held  him  here  till  you  should  arrive. 
That's  how  the  matter  stands,  Mr,  Holden.  If  there  is 
any  way  to  save  Leslie  Kirk's  neck,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  see  none  at  present.  I  now  will  have 
the  officer  bring  him  in  here." 

More  anxious  and  disturbed  than  before,  if  one  were 
to  judge  from  his  pale,  aristocratic  countenance,  Holden 
now  checked  the  speaker,  and  said : 

"You  have  been  very  considerate,  Wildman,  I'm  sure, 
and  I  hate  to  ask  you  to  add  to  my  obligations.  Yet  I 
would  like  Felix  Boyd's  opinion  of  the  situation  before 
you  question  Leslie.  Have  you  any  objection  to  his  ex- 
pressing it?" 

"Not  the  slightest." 

"Or  to  his  looking  into  this  evidence?" 

"None  whatever.  If  Kirk  can  be  saved,  or  his  inno- 
cence reasonably  established,  I'm  not  the  one  to  oppose 
it." 

"What  do  you  think  about  it,  Boyd?  Had  I  better 
let  Kirk  make  any  statement  at  this  time?" 

Mr.  Felix  Boyd  appeared  to  come  out  of  a  reverie.  He 
had  been  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  with  no  apparent 
interest  in  what  had  been  said.  He  now  looked  up,  and 
replied,  with  an  air  of  uncertainty : 

"Well,  I  can  hardly  say.  You  don't  mind  my  ask- 
ing one  or  two  questions,  Wildman?" 
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The  latter  smiled  faintly,  a  bit  derisively.  Once  be- 
fore he  had  allowed  Mr.  Felix  Boyd  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing into  an  affair  then  under  his  own  investigation,  only 
to  have  the  props  knocked  from  under  the  case  he  had  es- 
tablished, and  his  edifice  of  circumstantial  evidence 
brought  down  about  his  ears.  That  Boyd  could  accom- 
plish as  much  in  this  case,  however,  or  seriously  shake 
the  evidence  incriminating  Leslie  Kirk,  seemed  altogether 
improbable. 

"You  may  ask  any  question  that  occurs  to  you,"  he 
rejoined.    'T  shall  not  object  to  answering  it,  Boyd." 

Felix  Boyd  appeared  to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  the 
other's  compliance,  yet  he  asked,  with  an  insouciant  stare 
at  Wildman's  rather  quizzical  countenance: 

"How  long  after  she  heard  the  disturbance  did  the 
chambermaid  enter  this  room  ?  I  suppose  you  have  ques- 
tioned her." 

"Yes,  certainly.   About  five  minutes,  she  said." 

"Did  she  see  anybody  leave  the  room  during  that 
time  ?" 

"No.   She  was  busy  in  another  room." 

"Then  a  person  might  have  left  without  being  seen  ?" 

"Possibly." 

"Have  you  found  anything  else  of  significance  in  Sleu- 
ger's  pockets?" 

"Only  a  ticket  to  Southampton,  purchased  and  stamped 
this  morning,"  Wildmann  replied.  "It  indicates  that  he 
was  about  to  attempt  flight  by  the  evening  train ;  also 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  see  Kirk  before  departing — an- 
other circumstance  against  the  latter,  in  that  it  suggests 
their  secret  relations." 

"Very  true,"  Boyd  thoughtfully  admitted.  "Every  cir- 
cumstance, in  fact,  appears  to  confirm  your  theory.  Is 
this  Sleuger's  hat?" 

Boyd  glanced  indifferently  at  the  stiff  black  hat  that 
was  lying  near  him  on  the  table ;  then  he  carelessly  took 
it  up  and  looked  into  it. 

"Yes,  probably,"  growled  Wildman,  wondering. 
"There  was  no  other  hat  here." 

"It  must  have  been  his,  then,"  drawled  Boyd,  replac- 
ing the  hat  where  he  had  found  it.  "I  don't  think  of 
anything  more.  Inspector  Wildman.  As  for  letting  Kirk 
make  his  statement,  Mr.  Holden,  I  think  he  may  make 
it  now  as  well  as  later.  Step  into  the  bedroom  and  see 
what  he  has  to  say  for  himself."- 

TO  BE  CONCLUDED. 


WHITE  COAL. 

English  people,  when  laying  in  their  supply  of  coal  this 
winter,  noticed  that  many  of  the  lumps  were  coated  with 
whitewash,  and  wondered  what  was  the  reason  for  the 
unique  decoration.  Although  the  white  color  may  be 
considered  to  have  improved  the  appearance  of  the  or- 
dinary black  coal,  that  was  not  the  object  in  view. 

For  many  years  the  English  railway  companies  have 
been  annoyed  by  coal  thieves,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
fuel  were  stolen  annually.  As  the  great  carloads,  con- 
taining forty  tons  each,  are  being  carried  from  the  coal 
mines,  it  is  very  easy  for  imscrupulous  persons  to  re- 
move a  ton  or  two  from  a  car  without  causing  any  no- 
ticeable change  in  the  appearance  of  the  load.  Only  when 
the  car  is  again  put  on  the  scales  is  the  loss  detected,  and 
then  it  is  too  late  to  trace  the  guilty  parties. 

To  check  these  depredations  the  railway  ^men  have 


ac^^pted  the  whitewash  method  of  safeguarding  thr 
fright.  After  a  truck  has  been  loaded,  a  solution  of  lii 
an^  water  is  sprayed  over  the  coal,  and  when  the  wk 
has  evaporated  a  white  coating  of  lime  remains  on  i 
top  layer  of  lumps.  Then,  if  any  of  the  coal  is  remov 
a  black  patch  will  be  left  upon  the  white  surface  to 
tract  the  attention  of  inspectors  and  station  masters  befc 
the  train  has  gone  many  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  tht 
and  thus  the  offender  is  easily  traced. 

The  Ghost  of  La  Moissine. 

By  CLINTON  DANGERFIELD. 

She  pushed  her  dark  hair  back  from  her  forehead, 
though  it  might  obscure  her  line  of  vision,  and  stared 
ward  the  square  with  coldly  puzzled  eyes.  * 

"I  see  no  one  there,"  she  announced  indifferently. 

"No  one!"  I  i%peated  impatiently.  "Why,  my  d; 
mademoiselle,  where  are  your  eyes  ?  I  mean  that  tall  i 
lov/  with  the  long  cloak  flung  around  his  shoulders.  Lo! 
the  one  drawing  water  from  that  pump."  ; 

Again  she  gazed  in  the  required  direction.    Again  : 
said  indifferently : 

"There  is  no  man  there." 

"Perhaps  you^  think  I  am  drunk,"  I  said,  with  asper 
"On  my  part,  I  grieve  for  your  failing  vision,  madeiT 
selle.    Pray  look'  once  more !    It  seems  to  me  that 
shoulders  are  broad  enough,  his  face  handsome  enou 
to  induce  any  woman  to  observe  him." 

"I  see  no  one,"  she  repeate^l,  with  a  weary  and  icy 
sistence.  Q 

At  this  I  was  dumb  between  resentment  and  s 
prise,  for  the  man's  powerful  figure  loomed  up  in  stn 
relief  from  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  He  > 
quietly  filling  his  pitcher,  and  the  light  glinted  on  his  < 
dierly  form,  touching  into  warm  tints  the  dark  brown  I 
curling  over  his  bare  and  well-shaped  head. 

Turning  to  the  girl,  I  saw  that  her  vision  was  fi: 
beyond  him  on  the  sunset  line;  as  though  his  prese 
could  not  intercept  an  iota  of  the  view.  Then  she  mo' 
slowly  away  toward  her  home,  where  I  lodged,  leav 
me  to  follow  if  I  chose. 

I  did  not  choose.  I  saw  a  clever-featured  gamin 
twelve,  perhaps,  come  whistling  down  the  narrow  li 
village  street,  antl  I  halted  him  abruptly,  catching  him 
one  shoulder.  ' 

"Who's  the  man  over  there?''  I  demanded  brusquel} 

The  gamin,  whirled  into  position  by  my  clasp,  too 
good,  long  stare  at  the  square.  He  scrutinized  the  pui 
the  time-worn  railing  round  it,  the  beaten  carpet  of  gr: 
screwing  his  sharp  features  up  observantly. 

"Monsieur  pleases  to  jest,"  he  said  finally.   "The  pi 
is  empty." 

"Ai — hey !"  puffed  a  short,  breath-broken  voice 
hind  us.   "That  coquin  is  in  trouble  again — hein  ?" 

The  boy  wriggled  iree  like  an  eel,  and  turned  to  f 
Monsieur  Touraine,  the  all-important  syndic,  who  st 
puffing  out  his  great  fat  cheeks,  rubbing  his  double  c 
with  a  gold-headed  cane. 

"Grace  a  Dieu,"  whimpered  the  lad.  ^T've  done 
harm.   I  but  answered  a  question." 

"And  gave  me  a  lying  answer,"  I  said  sharply.  "I 
but  inquire  who  that  man  at  the  pump  might  be — see, 
is  just  moving  away — and  the  young  scoundrel  de- 
faced me  that  he  saw  no  one." 
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j"Hmmm!"  The  syndic  glanced  carelessly  toward  the 
isappearing  figure.  And  then  

|i"There  is  no  one  visible  to  me,"  he  said  pursily,  and 
pnt  away. 

[Now  Paris,  from  which  I  had  newly  come,  makes  a  man 
lacious  of  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  that  being  about 
only  thing  we  permit  ourselves  to  trust  in  the  capital, 
jierefore,  I  still  believed  I  had  seen  a  man,  though  I  con- 
to  shivering  anticipations  of  something  wrong  with 
'  eyes.  Hallucinations- — but  what  the  devil  should  I, 
ough  free  lance,  be  doing  with  hallucinations? 
'I'll  follow  him,"  I  muttered,  with  an  oath.   "I'll  touch 
n,  and  see  if  he's  flesh  and  blood." 

the  gamin  heard  me.    He  looked  at  the  sky,  and  when 

spoke  he  addressed  no  one  in  particular.  * 

T'ne  less  one  has  to  do  with  a  ghost,"  he  said,  "the 

tter." 

f'V\^hat  do  you  mean  ?"  I  rasped ;  but  he  was  gone. 
I  dashed  round  the  corner,  hoping  not  to  lose  the 
icter,  if  specter  it  were.    But  it  really  had  disappeared. 
Dwling,  I  went  to  supper,  resolving  to  watch  the  square 
Kt  day  at  sunset. 

That  night,  as  mademoiselle  stood  candle  in  hand — 
idy  to  light  her  mother  to  their  mutual  room — she 
ked  me  quietly  in  the  face,  her  great  violet  eyes  im- 
itable  as  fate. 

''Have  no  dealings  with  illusions,"  she  said.  ''Realities 
;  cruel  enough." 

Thereat  she  bent  her  graceful  form  and  slipped  an  arm 
Hind  the  little  mother.  I  watched  mademoiselle's  ex- 
isitely  sad  and  lovely  profile  as  the  two  paced  slowly 
vard  the  stair.  I  was  too  bewildered  and  puzzled  to 
r  /anything  further.  I  went  to  bed,  wondering  at  the 
|/ert  threat  in  the  girl's  strange  tone. 
But  a  menace  from  a  woman,  open  or  insinuated, 
;ans  very  little  to  Jacques  Cartier.  When  sunset  fell 
lin,  behold  me  in  ambush  near  the  pump — where  I  had 
;  gratification  of  seeing  my  goodly  ghost  arrive,  pitcher 
hand. 

A.S  he  filled  the  ewer,  I  stepped  forward  and  joined  him. 
t  when  he  lifted  his  dark  orbs  to  mine  it  seemed  that 
did  not  see  me,  so  absently  he  gazed  through  me, 
th  not  a  flicker  to  betray  consciousness  of  my  pres- 
;e. 

Something  told  me  that  ^f  I  spoke  to  him  there  I  would 
;  no  reply.   So  I  remained  wordless  while  he  brushed  a 
:k  of  dust  from  the  pitcher  handle.   But  when  he  moved 
I  followed,  though  at  a  long  distance  behind. 
He  pursued  his  way  with  a  composed,  soldierly  stride, 
1  presently  he  turned  down  a.  side  street,  went -up  an- 
ler,  and  c.ame  out  on  a  pretty  house,  vine-embowered 
i  gracious  of  front.  As  he  reached  his  gate,  I,  who  had 
ickened  my  pace,  arrived  there,  too. 
'Monsieur !''  I  said. 
He  turned. 
I  lifted  my  hat. 

■'A  thousand  pardons,  monsieur,  but  I  would  like  your 
irice." 

'His  gaze  lost  its  vagueness  as  he  looked  at  me  now. 
hen  he  spoke  his  warm,  rich  voice  gratified  my  ear, 
,3ugh  his  text  did  not. 

I 'When  you  want  advice,  go  to  the  syndic,"  he  said. 

■'Thanks,"  said  I.  "But  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
n,  motisieiu',  that  wisdom  is  only  to  be  had  from  men 
I  muscle — like  yourself.    What  can  a  fellow  with  a 


figure  like  a  bellovv's  in  blast,  and  a  voice  like  the  squeak- 
ing of  a  door,  do  for  me?" 

"You  will  at  least  incur  no  danger  by  addressing  him," 
returned  rny  stranger  composedly. 

His  words  charmed  me.  I  smelled  an  adventurous  mys- 
tery.   Lwould  persist. 

"Danger !"  I  said.  "That  is  a  word  they  use  to  frighten 
children  and  women.,  Do  they  use  it  among  men  here?" 

A  srnile  flickered  very  faintly  on  his  lips. 

"Wjhat  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asked. 

"You  might  let  m.e  rest  on  your  attractive  piazza  while 
we  talk,"  I  said,  twirling  my  mustaches. 

He  flashed  a  keen,  swordlike  glance  at  me.  Then 
abruptly  

"Come  on,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way,  not  aside  on  the 
piazza,  but  directly  into  his  house,  where  he  offered  me 
a  chair. 

I  found  myself  seated  in  a  pleasant  hall,  with  a  small 
fire  burning  to  keep  off  the  autumn  chill. 

My  host  went  to  a  cupboard,  brought  out  a  flask  of  wine 
and  two  glasses,  and  seated  himself,  with  these  on  the 
table  between  us. 

"I  am  ready  to  listen,"  he  said  courteously,  as  he  filled 
for  us  both. 

But  it  wasn't  easy  to  ask  advice,  not  having  any  ques- 
tions ready.  I  seized  the  first  chance  topic  at  sheer  ran- 
dom. 

"I  have  been  given  the  lie,"  I  said,  "by  three  different 
persons." 

"Indeed?"  he  returned  coldly. 

"En  verite/'  I  said,  sighing.  "The  question  is,  how  to 
punish  them.  One  was  a  maid,  the  second  a  scamp  of  a 
boy,  the  third  a  fat,  old  man." 

"Indeed?"  _ 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,"  I  pursued,  "their  pun- 
ishment would  be  easy.  In  Paris  I  would  kiss  the  girl, 
spank  the  boy,  and  borrow  money  from  the  fat,  old 
man.  But  here — well,  here  I  do  not  know  what  is  cus- 
tomary." 

He  smiled,  a  rare  and  sweet  smile  that  lighted  his  hand- 
some features  in  such  a  way  that  my  heart  went  out  to 
him.  I  am  a  connoisseur  in  fine  men^ — men  worth  striking 
hands  with ;  and  I  swore  to  myself  that  my  goodly  ghost 
was  a  fellow  after  my  own  heart.  But  suddenly  his 
face  clouded. 

"Those  three,"  he  said — "I  understand.  You  were  with 

them  near  the^  square.   You  looked  toward  " 

He  broke  off. 

"Toward  you,"  I  said  easily.  "And,  like  three  foo-l^ 
they  swore  you  did  not  exist." 

"Neither  do  I,"  he  answered  quietly.  "They  were 
right." 

"Now  the  Lord  preserve  me  from  meeting  half  a  dozen 
such  specters  as  you  in  combat,"  quoth  I. 
The  cloud  only  darkened. 

"For  the  first  and  the  last  time,"  he  said,  "you  talk 
v^ith  a  man  who  has  no  existence-.  You  have  followed  me 
through  idle  curiosity  " 

"Hang  it,  no!"  I  protested.  "I  liked  you  from  the  first 
glance  at  you.   We  are  going  to  be  friends." 

Hi-s  lips  curled. 

"Your  curiosity  shall  be  gratified,  but  your  talk  of 
friendship  will  evaporate.  This  town  ofeLa  Moissine  once 
belonged  to  France — as  it  should." 

"I  know.  Three  yeai  s  ago — no,  it  was  five — Germany 
won  it." 
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"She  would  not  have  done  so  but  for  a  traitor.  Re- 
lief was  on  the  way— we  should  have  been  saved,  for  our 
anciently  built  walls  are  really  wonderful.  But — the  gate 
was  opened — just  before  dawn." 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 

"The  traitor  did  not  go  unmarked.  Two  men  saw  him. 
The  coat,  hat,  and  muffler  he  wore  were  identified.  They 
— were  my  clothes." 

I  gaped — and  said  nothing. 

"When  we  were  delivered,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  ac- 
cursed Germans,"  he  pursued;  "when  the  enemy  were 
withdrawn  and  France  had  parted  with  us  forever — that 
peace  might  be  established — the  desire  of  revenge  burned 
through  the  whole  village.  Those  who,  too  late,  saw  the 
enemy  admitted  under  their  very  noses,  led  the  party 
which  came — to  my  house." 

Returning,  he  filled  my  glass  again,  but  I  did  not  drink, 
nor  did  he. 

'T  thought  they  came  to  kill  me,"  he  continued  imper- 
sonally, "and  so  they  did  intend;  but  in  a, rather  unusual 
way.  They  hauled  me  to  the  courthouse,  eyes  of  hate  bent 
scorchingly  on  me.  When  I  arrived  I  was  put — among  the 
spectators." 

"The  spectators  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"In  the  dock  stood  a  tall  wax  figure  in  the  very  clothes 
which  had  convicted  me.  The  judge  arose,  and  the  whole 
town  was  there  to  listen. 

"  'Basil  De  Reinecourte,'  he  said,  speaking  to  tlie  figure, 
known  here  as  Le  Hardi,  'our  good  city  is  in  receipt  of  a 
warning  that  if  harm  comes  to  you  four  of  our  principal 
men  shall  be  put  to  death — so  well  does  Germany  protect 
the  renegades  she  buys." 

"He  addressed  this  wax  figure?"  I  exclaimed. 

"He  addressed  the  wax  figure,"  repeated  my  host  coolly. 
"But  my  name  is  Basile  De  Reinecourte.  And  I  am — or 
was — known  as  Le  Hardi. 

"The  judge  continued  pompously:  'We  scorn  to  notice 
this  warning.  We  will  not  bear  a  vile  spy  and  betrayer 
among  us.  You  shall  die — in  the  yard  outside.'  A  yell 
of  approval  went  up  from  the  courtroom — and  I  sat  listen- 
ing. Then  I  was  swept  out  into  the  courtyard,  and  there 
I  saw  the  effigy  of  Basile  De  Reinecourte  hung  as  high  as 
Haman,  and  pelted  with  filth.  The  bass  of  men,  the 
strained  voices  of  women,  shrill  trebles  of  childhood — all 
cursed — me — as  I  hung  there." 

"But  mort  de  ma  vie — it  wasn't  you !" 

,  "Then  the  effigy  was  hauled  down,  laid  in  a  rough  box, 
and  a  funeral  procession,  to  the  accompaniment  of  biting 
gibes  and  taunts,  wound  its  way  to  the  river,  and  I,  be- 
tween two  guards,  saw  the  box  flung  into  the  muddy  wa- 
ter. Back,  then,  to  town  we  went,  and  I  was  placed  on 
high  before  the  judge,  who  addressed  the  crowd: 

"  'People  of  La  Moissine,'  he  cried,  'I  am  about  to  turn 
a  ghost  loose  among  you — a  ghost  that  Heaven  despises 
and  even  Hell  will  not  receive.  But,  as  you  cannot  see 
it,  it  will  not  disturb  you.  As  you  cannot  hear  it,  no 
speech  between  you  will  be  possible.  As  it  has  no  needs, 
there  can  be  no  commerce  in  any  way.  If  a  man  drinks, 
and  dreams  he  sees  this  ghost — warn  him  against  such 
dreams ;  but  warn  him  only  once.  If  he  dreams  again, 
your  excellent  clybs  will  cure  him.  If  a  stranger  also 
has  visions  of  perceiving  an  apparition,  warn  him,  too 
— once  only.'  "  ' 

"Dieti!"  I  cried.    "What  fiendish  ingenuity !" 


And,  indeed,  in  all  my  wide  experience  I  had  heard; 
tale  approaching  this. 

"Therefore  you  have,  for  the  last  time,  spoken  w 
the  ghost  of  La  Moissine,"  continued  Basile  steri 
"Hereafter  you  will  not  see  me,  nor  I  you." 

"But  you !"  I  cried.  "You  suffered  all  this — this  ig 
miny,  this  torture  of  shame — and  you  made  no  protes 

Basile  looked  at  me  coldly. 

"Why  should  I  have  protested?" 

"Because  you  are  a  true  man,"  I  cried,  leaning  acr 
the  table  and  seizing  his  brown,  strong  hand.  "Becauf 
am  a  judge  of  men — it  is  my  one  talent,  a  talent  t 
never  fails  me.   You  did  not  o^en  the  gate." 

Passionate  gratitude,  passionate  good  will  toward  •' 
leaped  into  my  companiofi's  face,  making  him  splendic 
see.   He  caught  my  fingers  and  almost  crushed  them. 

"You  mean  that?"  he  stammered.    ''You  believe — 

"I  know  it,"  I  said  coolly.  "Now  will  you  tell  me  \ 
you  suffered  this  injustice?" 

The  light  died  from  his  face. 

"Have  I  denied  my  guilt?'  he  said  quietly.  "If  ; 
come  to  this  house  you  must  forever  come  to  a  ghc 
presence — and  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night." 

>H  ij;  ;'(c  ^  ^ 

Time  passed,  and  still  I  lingered  at  La  Aloissine — ; 
for  the  sake  of  stolen  visits  to  my  specter,  whom  I  " 
trying  to  draw  into  my  service ;  for  I  am  Captain  Cart 
and  I  loved  the  man.  In  vain.  "I  must  stay,"  quoth 
And  still  I  puzzled  until  

"There's  a  woman  in  the  case,"  said  I  boldly,  to  mc 
moiselle  one  evening,  as  we  sat  alone. 

She  laughed. 

'"You  are  grieving  over, your  love  aft'airs,  captain?'* ' 
asked. 

"No,"  said  I  audaciously.    "Over  the  ghost's." 
She  rose,  like  an  offended  goddess,  in  the  moonligli| 
"You  have  seen  that — that — you  have  seen  him  'dg 

And  he  has  boasted  to  you  that  we  were  once — affiant 

Oh,  shame !" 

"Not  a  word  of  the  sort  from  him,"  I  cried,  much  ta 
aback,  and  then,  as  she  was  moving  off,  head  in  air : 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  said  humbly,  "surely  you  will 
give  me!    I  did  not  know.    Be  just,  mademoiselle — 
Then,  as  she  was  still  turning  bitterly  away,  I  added 
sentfully :   "But  when  was  a  \A<bman  ever  just?  Your 
are  all  the  same  !"  ^ 

The  gibe  brought  her  to  my  side. 

"I  do  forgive  you,"  she  said  sweetly,  and  very  ger 
"But,  oh — when  that  fatal  gate  was  open,  it  let  not  ( 
the  eneni}'  into  the  city,  but  into  one  heart  such  cold  a 
sion  to  all  men  that  you  are  the  first  whom  I  have 
hated  since — since  that  night." 

"Except  your  lady-killing  brother,"  I  smiled.  "A 
pretty  fellow  he  is — takes  life  as  a  wild  jest.". 

"Too  wild !"  she  sighed.    "Once  he  and  I  were  mi 
to  each  other.    But  he,  too,  has  changed.  Captain,! 
law  of  the  world  is  change.    No  sooner  do  we  form 
than  the  knot  begins  to  dissolve  in  the  acids  of  fate." 

"Enough  of  uncomfortable  thoughts,"  quoth  I.  "M 
ory  is  a  jade — hang  her!  'Tis  not  I  would  ever  wan 
wake  the  malicious  wench.  Let  her  sleep  among  her  d 
ruins'!  We'll  down  to  old  Mere  Clarice's  little  gar( 
and  drink  to  new  hopes." 

She  smiled  a  slow,  scornful  smile  at  me,  but  consen 
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)mething  in  my  roughness,  something  in  my  total  indif - 
rence  to  her  beauty,  seemed  to  please  her.  I  talked  to 
r  as  I  do  to  men,  for  I'll  file  my  tongue  for  no  mincing 
tticoat,  and  she  took  me  frankly  as  a  comrade,  while 
,  the  village  swore  we  were  making  love. 
Down  to  the  small  gardens  we  went — gardens  that  were 
If  a  grapery,  so  that  the  musky  perfume  of  hanging 
nches  of  richness  filled  the  air — and  sat  at  a  tiny  table, 
lere  the  dark  green  of  the  grape  lea\^s  brushed  against 
t  milky  smoothness  of  made^ioiselle's  white  forehead, 
jainst  the  leafy  background  her  face  seemed  a  fair  pic- 
re  starred  with  eyes  whose  sadness  were  fit  to  break  a 
m's  heart ;  only  I  had  no  heart  to  break.  I  have  stomach, 
rdi,  instead,  and  'tis  far  more  satisfactory. 
The  little  place  was  mightily  clean,  and  the  fat  burghers 
inking  and  gossiping  with  their  wives,  or  the  young 
uples  chattering  in  silly  monologues  of  stupid  mutual 
miration,  were  all  eminently  respectable. 
Looking  across,  I  saw  Valetin,  mademoiselle's  pretty 
pther,  entertaining  a  young  bourgeoise — a  blowsy  little 
lid,  who  ran  him  an  accompaniment  of  giggles  to  all 
pleased  to  say. 

His  full  red  mouth  was  purple  stained  with  wine.  His 
Iden, curls  were  ruffled,  his  cheeks  a  bit  flushed.  But  he 
ts  not  tipsy — not  yet.  And  when  there  was  a  sudden 
r  at  the  garden's  entrance,  and  four  men  reeled  in,  he 
[■ned  to  observe  them — as  we  did. 

Resentment  surged  through  the  company.   For  the  four 

'.re  German  soldiers — huge  blond  fellows  in  handsome 

iforms,  their  pale  blue  eyes  staring  impudently  out  of 

I  faces.   Three  sought  an  empty  table,  while  the  fourth 

ally  dropped  into  a  chair  at  Valentin's  table  and  ogled 

5  girl  coarsely  enough. 

"Ach,  schdncs  madchcn !"  he  hiccuped. 

"Monsieur!"  raged  the  angry  Valentin;  but  even  as  he 

yke,  a  sudden  something  in  the  soldier's  stare,  now 

i"ned  on  him,  made  him  break  and  falter.    He  lifted  his 

It  to  the  girl. 

I'Pardon,  Marie,"  he  said  loftily.  "You  will  be  well 
jtertained,  no  doubt." 

|5o  saying,  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  them,  when 
;  half-drunken  soldier  clutched  him  and  dragged  him 
wn  into  his  chair. 

'Der  teufel !"  cried  the  drunken  newcomer.  "Here's 
r  friend  of  the  gate!  Mein  Gott!  I  have  your  pretty 
ie  of  the  ghost  heard — how  you  played  it  so  well  on  that 
low !  Ach  !  a  stolen  coat  and  hat  and  a  brown  wig 
ke  a  good  gate  opener !" 

V'^alentin  fought  up  to  his  feet.  He  was  passion-pale— 
:h  indignation  or  fear. 

'How  dare  you  ?"  he  cried,  a  vicious  spark  in  his  eyes, 
ou  liar  !   You  slanderer !" 

The  German's  hand  went  to  his  sword  ;  but  the  unarmed 
mg  Frenchman  was  too  qiiick  for  him.  He  snatched 
:  soldier's  own  weapon  from  its  scabbard,  and  so  pro- 
ted,  menaced  the  man,  who  fell  back — flaming. 
'H  elf  en  mir!"  he  shouted  to  his  comrades,  who  burst 
jtantly  to  his  side,  with  weapons  drawn. 
They  attacked  Valetin  with  no  more  ado,  and  I,  bidding 
demoiselle  run  for  the  house,  joined  fortunes  with  her 
ither. 

jFhe  good  burghers  fled  wildly  in  every  direction — it's 
larvel  how  much  your  citizen  values  his  precious  skin ! 
ey  ramped  through  the  grapery,  tearing  down  the  vines 
1  crushing  the  bunches  underfoot  so  that  the  perfume 


closed  tipsily  around  us.  To  this  hour,  when  I  smell 
grapes,  I  see  the  garden  at  La  Moissine,  the  overturned 
tables,  the  bourgeoisie,  male  and  female,  screaming  ofif 
into  safety,  the  lights  streaming  down  on  our  flashing 
swords,  and  then  the  sudden  advent  of  a  tall,  soldierly 
form,  which  appeared  from  nowhere,  and  attacked  the 
Germans,  too. 

Never  came  a  ghost  more  opportunely !  Valentin  was 
a  sorry  swordsman.  A.  little  less  running  after  women, 
and  a  little  more  fencing  practice,  would  have  aided  him 
to  hold  his  own.  As  it  was,  he  went  down  instantly,  and 
I  was  scuffling  with  the  three,  while  the  fourth  hunted 
frantically  in  the  confusion  for  a  weapon. 

Somehow  we  managed,  by  sheer  luck,  to  carve  them 
just  enough  to  send  them  flying  without  material  damage, 
except  slits  in  their  uniforms,  and  then  the  ghost  and  I 
took  time  to  look  around,  thus  discovering  that  the  gar- 
den was  deserted,  except  for  mademoiselle,  who  supported 
poor  Valentin's  head  on  her  knees. 

"Run  for  a  priest!"  she  cried.    "For  a  doctor!"  * 

\''alentin  made  a  pettish  movement. 

"I  am  dying,"  he  said  fretfully,  as  one  with  whom  death 
had  no  right  to  take  such  liberties.  Then  he  added  taunt- 
ingly, to  his  sister:  "\^^histle  your  fool  back  to  you — I 
opened  the  gate." 

With  this  he  was  gone.  His  body  lying  there  was  still 
womanishly  pretty,  almost  beautiful.  The  wine-stained 
mouth  fell  open,  however,  and  the  eyes  grew  hard 
and  filmy.  I  took  him  from  his  dazed  nurse  and  laid 
him  out  on  the  ground,  covering  his  face  with  a  lace 
shawl  dropped  by  some  retreating  petticoat. 

Mademoiselle  rose  slowly  and  stood  above  him — hands 
clasped,  white-faced,  and  silent.  Neither  of  us  spoke,  but 
stood  silent  also. 

At  last  she  turned  to  the  ghost  of  La  Moissine  and 
said  faintly : 

"Could  you  have  saved  yourself?" 

"^es,"  he  said  simply.  Then  added  quietly :  "But«kyou 
know,  Isabelle,  we  had  quarreled  and  parted.  You  said 
you  had  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  you  loved  me.  You 
said  there  was  only  one  creature  you  loved — your  brother. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  protected  your  happiness  through 
him  I  still  had  something  to  live  for." 

"And  you  bore  all  that— for  me — the  gibes — the  cruci- 
fixion of  scorn  " 

"It  was  for  you,"  he  answered,  as  though  that  fully 
explained  all.   "And  I  could  watch  you,  now  and  then." 

Now  I  am  a  rough  soldier  and  blunt ;  but  in  some  ways 
I  am  acute.  My  instincts  are  fine.  I  knew  at  that  very 
minute  that  my  ghost  was  about  to  see  more  trouble,  for 
mademoiselle  was  poised  like  a  despairing  bird  about  to 
skim  into  oblivion. 

"Go  and  kiss  him,"  I  said,  commandingly. 

She  turned  on.  me. 

"I  kiss  him !"  she  cried.  "I  dare  to  kiss  the  man  for 
whom  I  had  no  pity  in  his  hours  of  bitterness.  Oh,  God. 
if  I  had  said  one  little  word  to  him,  if  I  had  showed  one 
flash  of  pity.  But  because  I  loved  him  still  I  was  hard  as 
flint — oh,  we  women  can  be  very  hard!  No  love  could 
stand  against  my  cruelty !" 

Remembering  the  way,  the  stormy  way,  in  which  she 
had  often  passed  my  gallant  ghost,  I  began,  perdi,  to 
think  it  likely  she  was  right.  Especially  as  he,  his  gaze 
bent  strangely  on  her,  would  not  speak. 

Now  she  crept  toward  him,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
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brought  tears  in  my  eyes,  just  as  though  I  had  swallowed 
too  much  of  the  pepper  soup  at  Pere  Qoriot's  restaurant: 

"Basile,  I  am  not  asking  your  forgiveness.  But  let  me 
tell  you  just  a  little,  only  a  very  little,  of  how  I  used  to 
look  at  things.  I  wanted  to  be  happy — I  did  so  love 
happiness.  And  when  I  promised  to  marry  you,  I  grew 
afraid.  Because  I  had  learned  one  thing  in  Paris,  where. 
I  went  to  school,  you  know.  I  learned  that  the  law  of  life 
is  change.  Nothing  remains,  everything  alters.-  I  knew 
an  old  baron  there — he  was  very  brilliant,  very  wise — 
and  he  taught  me  that  law." 

"Fool  thing  to  teach  a  woman,"  I  muttered. 

"And  suddenly  I  grew  frightened  about  giving  my  life 
to  any  one.  'He  will  not  be  the  same,'  I  said,  'except  just 
for  a  short  time.  I  will  keep  my  freedom,  and  play  with 
many  men.'  Then  came — the  Germans.  And  I  said  to 
myself  how  wisely  I  had  acted.  For  if  I  had  been  knit  to 
you  in  marriage,  flesh  of  your  flesh,  your  disgrace  would 
have  been  mine.  I  saw  them  burn  that  figure  of  you 
. — ^yes,  I  saw  that !  I  saw  you  sitting  white  and  stern — 
and  silent.  And  I  tried  to  be  fiercely  and  wildly  glad  of 
my  escape,  and  to  hate  you.  more  than  any  one  hated  you 
— because  I  loved  you  still." 

He  continued  to  iie_gard  her  with  that  strange  gaze, 
courteously  waiting  for  her  to  finish. 

"He's  going  to  wipe  his  feet  on  her  when  she  gets 
through,"  I  muttered.  "He  may  be  right — but  it's  an  in- 
fernal shame." 

"Life  and  the  world  had  changed,"  she  went  on,  locking 
her  hands  more  tightly.  "And  when  I  tried  to  play  with 
other  men,  I  found  my  very  self  had  altered,  too.  They 
wearied  me.  Except  for  Captain  Cartier,  I  have  hated  all 
men — since  then." 

I  coughed,  embarrassed,  but  I  don't  think  either 
heard  me. 

"I  am  very  humble  now,"  she  continued  drearily.  "I 
do  not  ask  for  forgiveness.  I  no  longer  think  of  happi- 
ness. The  very  family  honor  you  saved  for  me  has  been 
lost — the  whole  town  heard  the  soldier's  accusation  fc*  But 
there  is  still  the  river  bank — where  I  stood  and  watched 
them  cast  you  in.  I  think  that  under  those  waters  I  shall 
find  one  unalterable  thing— eternal  sleep." 

I  swear  something  rose  in  my  throat,  like  a  fat  frog. 
God,  He  knows  where  it  came  from,  and  I  tried  to  squeeze 
it  down,  without  avail. 

And  Basile  De  Reinecourte  stood  leaning  on  his  sword, 
but  at  last  he  spoke. 

"I  do  not  think  sleep  is  eternal,  Isabelle.  And  when  one 
wakens  one  remembers — as  I  know.  And  a  man,  be  he 
saint  or  devil,  nuTst  vary." 

"Being  born  of  woman,  could  he  help  it?"  I  muttered. 

"But  God  has  set  in  each  man's  bosom  a  lamp,"  con- 
tinued Basile.  "Sometimes  it  is  never  lighted,  or  some- 
times he  snatches  a  taper  from  a  foolish  altar  and  lights 
that  instead,  and  the  first  storm  blots  it  out.  But,  Isa- 
belle, if  that  true  flame  is  lighted,  it  is  stronger  than  man's 
weakness — stronger  than  scorn — stronger— Heaven  help 
us — than  hope.  It  is  the  one  thing  unalterable,  which 
knows  no  variableness — no.  shadow  of  turning." 

"You  mean — — "  she  said,  and  may  I  never  have  the 
job  given  St.  Peter  if  questioning  souls  can  express  half 
the  agony  of  mingled  doubt  and  joy  in  her  tones. 

"I  mean  love,"  he  said,  and,  dropping  the  sword,  he 
caught  her  in  a  crushing,  passionate  embrace.  As  I  turned 
away  I  heard  her  cry  to  him:  "My  king!"  in  a  tone  of 
adoration  which  was  high  treason  of  his  sacred  majesty. 


RAW  GOLD. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  SINCLAIR. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.  \' 
Sage  Flood,  an  American,  goes  to  Canada  in  1876,  to  sf 
string  of  horses  to  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.    The  hb  '' 
belong  to  the  LaPere  Ranch,  and  for  them  he  receives  ,u 
thousand  dollars.    On  his  way  back  he  falls  in  with  a  little  pi  |j 
of  buffalo  hunters'.    A  few  minutes  later,  Gordon  MacRa 
former  American  cowboy,'  but  now  a  member  of  the  Mou. 
Police,  joins  the  party.   Flood  and  MacRae  are  old  acquaintai 
A  mysterious  fare  attracts  MacRae's  attention,  and  he  and! 
companions  find  Hans  Rutter,  an  old  friend  from  the  Southvi  je 
Rutter  is  bound  beside  a  fire  which  is  roasting  him  alive.  , 
MacRae  starts  to  extinguish  the  fire,  two  masked  men  ap 
and  compel  all  to  raise  their  hands.    Flood  is  then  robbet  ' 
the  ten  thousand  dollars  which  he  carries.    The  bandits  go  itt 
and  Rutter,  dying,  says  that  he  and  Hank  Rowan  have  ca'  1 
three  sacks  of  raw  gold  at  a  rock  known  as  "Writing-on-the-stc  u 
He  believes  the  bandits  have  slain  Hank,  and  he  wants  the  s 
t©  go  to  Hank's  daughter,  Lyn,  who  Flood  and  MacRae  k' ' 
in  the  States  several  years  before.    Rutter  believes  Lyn  to  b  it 
her  way  to  Fort  Walsh.    The  bandits  have  tortured  Rutte  jjl' 
make  him  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the  sacks,  but  he  has  gua  :^ 
the  secret.    MacRae,  a  sergeant,  fears  he  will  be  reduced  to 
ranks  of  the  police  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he  allowec 
bandits  to  get  away.    Flood  decides  to  stay  and  make  an  A 
tempt  to  recover  the  money  he  lost.    At  Fort  Walsh  they  1  01 
Lyn  Rowan,  to  whom  Major  Lessard,  of  the  Mounted  Folic  jm 
paying  marked  attention.    MacRae,  an  old  lover  of  hers,  re  , 
nizes  her  coldly,  because  he  fears  that  if  it  is  known  that  si 
friendly  with  an  enlisted  man,  she  may  lose  prestige.   When  I  ill' 
Rae  reports  to  Lessard,  the  major  not  only  reproaches  hini  jcl 
letting  the  bandits  get  away,  but  intimates  that  he  was  in  le;  g 
with  them.    MacRae  insults  Lessard,  who  reduces  him  to  ] 
ranks,  and  directs  that  he  be  imprisoned  in  the  guardhouse  ;^ 
thirty  days.    Flood  informs  Lyn  Rowan  of  the  death  of  0 
father.    He  then  requests  Lessard  to  allow  him  to  go  with  ■  E 
men  to  seek  the  hidden  gold.    Lessard  assigns  Sergeant  Goc  gj 
two  privates,  and  a  half-breed  to  the  expedition,  and  they 
out  with  Flood.    Flood's  horse  stops  to  drink  in  a  gully.  I 
moves  on,  Flood  finds  that  Goodell  and  the  others  have  d  'Ci 
peared.  ta 

si 

CHAPTER  V. -^(Continued.)  or 

It  was  many  a  moon  ere  I  knew  how  I  had  missed  th  '| 
how  and  why  they  had  vanished  so  completely  from  ' 
face  of  the  earth  in  those  few  minutes.    The  prin- 
steel-rimmed  hoofs  showed  in  the  soft  loam  as  plaii 
a  moccasin  track  in  fresh  snojv.    Around  a  grove  f 
quaking  asp,  eternally  shivering  in  the  deadest  of  ca 
their  trail  led  through  the  long  grass  that  carpeted 
bottom,  and  out  on  the  level,  gravelly  bench  above. 
farther.    If  there  was  other  mark  of  their  passinj 
was  hidden  from  me.  '  " 

Wondering,  I  spurred  up,  and  loped  to  a  point 
overlooked  the  creek  a  full  mile  up  and  down.    Cot  ^ 
wood  and  willow,  cut  bank  and  crooning  water 
green  and  brown  ai«d  silver-white  before  me ;  but 
riders,  no  thing  that  lived  and  moved  came  within  s( 
of  my  vision. 

I  turned  away  from  the  bank  and  raced  up  the  g 
slope  for  a  saw-backed  ridge  that  promised  largeh 
unobstructed  view.  A  dirty  gray  lather  stood  ou 
spumy  rolls  around  the  saddle-blanket  edge;  land 
wet  flanks  of  my  horse  heaved  like  the  shoulders  ,< 
sobbing  woman  when  I  checked  him  on  top  of  a 
sandstone  peak — and,  though  as  much  of  the  North' 
as  one  man's  eye  may  hope  to  cover  lay  bared  on  e 
hand,  yet  the  quartet  that  rode  with  me  from  ] 
Walsh  occupied  no  part  of  the  landscape. 

I  could  see  ten  miles ;  and,  except  for  a  little  hen 
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ifalo  which  fed  peacefully  within  sound  of  my  voice, 
!  could  see  nothing  but  rolling  prairie,  threaded  here 
I  id  there  with  darker  lines,  that  stood  for  creeks  and 
{  ulees. 

I  got  ofif  and  sat  upon  a  rock,  rolled  a  cigarette,  and 
laited.  Tfie  way  to  Stony  Crossing  led  over  the  ridge, 
I  half  mile  on  either  side  of  me,  as  the  spirit  moved  a 
laveler  who  followed  an  approximately  straight  line, 
f^hatever  road  they  had  taken,  they  could  not  be  more 
an  three  or  four  miles  from  that  sentinel  peak — there's 
!  well-defined  limit  to  the  distance  a  mounted  man  may 
!)  in  a  given  space  of  time.  And  from  my  roost  I  could 
We  the  passing  of  anything  bigger  than  a  buffalo  year- 
ig  within  a  radius  of  six  or  seven  miles.  Therefore  I 
noked  my  cigarette  without  misgiving,  and  watched  for 
)bbing  black  dots  against  the  far-flung  green. 

I  might  have  petrified  on  that  pinnacle  for  all  I  saw. ' 
he  sun  dropped  lower ;  dropped  till  its  under  edge  rested 
1  the  rim  of  the  world,  and  long,  black  shadows  crept 
it  of  the  low  places,  and  buttes  and  ridgej  were  crowned 
ith  clear  gold,  last  gift  of  a  dying  day — only  then 
id  Ix)wn  to  myself  that,  by  hook  or  by  crook — mostly 
/  crook,  I  began  to  think — they  ,  had  given  me  the  slip. 

.A.  cow-puncher  hates  to  admit  that  he  can  lose  himself 
"om  his  fellows  in  five  minutes,  especially  when  they  run 
DUr  in  a  bunch ;  but  I  sure  managed  it  that  day.  They 
ad  left  me  holding  the  sack  in  a  mighty  poor  snipe 
3untry.  And  when  the  creeping  shadows  blanketed  pin- 
acle  and  lowland  alike,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  sun 
^a's  the  flamboyant  crimson  yellow  on  the  gathering 
louds,  I  forked  my  dun  caballo  and  headed  for  Pend 
'Oreille. 

Before  I'd  gone  two  miles,  the  hoodoo  that  had  been 
working  overtime  on  my  behalf  ever  since  I  crossed  the 
ne  got  busy  again.  The  clouds  that  were  rolling  up 
rom  the  west  at  sundown  piled  thick  and  black  over- 
ead ;  and  for  all  practical  purposes  I  was  a  blind  man  in 

strange'  country,  wasting  prodigally  the  strength  of  my 
orse  in  bootless  wandering.  So  I  sought  a  sheltered 
lace,  and  camped — and  a  blamed  lean  camp  I  found  it. 

About  midnight  the  combination  of  sultry  heat  and 
anked  clouds  produced  the  usual  results.  Lightning 
rst ;  lightning  that  ripped  the  sky  open  from  end  to 
nd  and  from  side  to  side  in  great  blazing  gaps;  and 
lunder  that  cracked  and  boomed  and  rumbled  till  a  man 
ouldn't  hear  himself  think ;  then  rain  in  big,  flat  chunks 
s  if  some  one  had  yanked  the  bottom  out  of  the  sky  and 
it  the  accumulated  moisture  of  centuries  drop  on  that 
articular  portion  of  the  Northwest.  In  five  minutes  the 
nly  dry  part  of  me  was  the  crown  of  my  head,  thanks 
e  to  a  good  Stetson  hat.  And  my  arms  ached  from 
le  strain  of  hanging  onto  my  horse,  for  he  wanted  to 
et  up  and  quit  Canada  posthaste  when  the  fireworks 
egan. 

When  the  storm  drifted  by  and  the  stars  came  blink- 
ig  out,  a  cold  wind  whistled  up  from  the  east,  and  I 
pent  the  rest  of  the  night  shivering  in  my  clammy  clothes. 

At  daybreak  I  saddled  up  and  broke  for  a  high  divide, 
0  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  first  sun  rays.  But  the 
oodoo  was  still  hard  on  my  trail.  I  topped  a  little  rise, 
nd  almost  rode  plump  into  the  arms  of  a  bunch  of  In- 
ians.  Numbers  I  can't  give;  I  hadn't  the  time  nor  in- 
lination  to  count.  The  general  ensemble  of  war  paint 
nd  spotted  ponies  was  enough ;  I  comprehended  what 
:  meant  to  me,  and  fled  in  the  opposite  direction  like  a 
cared  antelope. 


Only  their  rotten  shooting  saved  me.  If  they'd  been 
white  men,  I'd  have  been  curled  in  a  neat  heap  inside 
of  a  hundredi  yards.  As  it  was,  they  shot  altogether 
too  close  for  comfort;  and  the  yells  they  turned  loose  in 
that  peaceful  atmosphere  made  me  feel  that  I  was  due  to 
be  forcibly  separated  from  the  natural  covering  of  my 
cranium  if  I  lost  any  time  getting  out  of  their  sphere 
of  influence. 

The  persistent  beggars  chased  me  a  good  ten  miles  be- 
fore they  concluded  that  I  was  too  well  mounted  for 
them  to  overhaul.  But  it  might  have  been  a  lot  worse; 
I  still  had  my  scalp  intact;  and  I'd  made  good  time  in 
the  direction  I  wanted  to  go.  Thereafter  I  kept  on  high 
ground,  where  I  could  see  a  mile  or  two,  for  I  was  very 
much  alive  to  the  fact  that  if  one  of  those  surprise  parties 
jumped  me  when  my  horse  was  tired,  it  was  a  cinch 
that  they'd  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  me;  and  an  Indian's 
idea  of  fun  doesn't  coincide  with  mine,  not  by  a  long 
shot! 

I  made  some  pointed  remarks  to  my  horse  about  Mr. 
Goodell  and  his  companions  as  I  rode  along.  If  Pend 
d'Oreille  hadn't  been  the  nearest  place,  I'd  have  turned 
back  to  Walsh  and  made  that  bunch  of  exhumers  come 
after  me,  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  pilot 
them.  Personally,  I  thought  those  two  old  plainsmen,  if 
they  could  have  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  wouldn't 
thank  Major  Lessard  for  disturbing  their  last,  long  sleep ; 
the  wide,  unpeopled  prairies  had  been  their  lifelong  home, 
and  I  felt  that  they'd  rather  be  laid  away  in  some  quiet 
Coulee  than  in  a  conventional  graveyard,  with  headstones 
and  an  iron  fence  around  them.  A  Western  man  likes 
lots  of  room,  dead  or  alive ;  it  irks  him  to  be  crowded. 

A  Httle  past  noon  I  reached  Pend  d'Oreille.  I'd  just 
got  nicely  started  on  the  remains  of  the  troopers'  dinner, 
when  Goodell  and  his  outfit  popped  over  the  hill  that 
looked  down  on  the  post,  and  came  riding  up  to  the  mess 
house  as  nonchalantly  as  you  please. 

"Well,  you  beat  us  in,"  Goodell  greeted  airily.  "You 
must  have  found  a  short  cut." 

"Sure  thing,"  I  responded. 

"Where  the  deuce  did  you  go,  anyway,  after  you 
stopped  in  the  creek?"  he  asked,  with  much  apparent  curi- 
osity. "We  liked  to  play  out  our  horses  galloping  around 
looking  for  you — when  we'd  gone  about  a  mile,  and  you 
didn't  catch  up." 

"Then  you  must  have  kept  darned  close  to  the'  coulee 
bottoms,"  I  retorted  ungraciously,  "for  I  burned  the 
earth  getting  up  on  a  pinnacle  where  you  could  see  me 
before  you  had  time  to  go  very  far." 

"Oh,  well,  it's  easy  to  lose  track  of  a  man  in  this 
big  country,"  he  returned,  unruffled.  "We  all  got'  here, 
so  what's  the  odds?" 

It  struck  me  that  he  was  uncommonly  philosophical 
about  it,  so  I  merely  grunted,  and  went  on  with  my  dinner. 

That  evening,  when  we  were  at  the  stable,  fixing  up 
our  horses  for  the  night,  I  perceived  that  they  had  been 
doing  some  tall  riding,  all  right.  Their  mounts  couldn't 
have  looked  worse  if  they  had  been  dragged  through 
a  knothole  three  sizes  too  small.  By  comparison,  my 
tired,  sweat-grimed  horse  was  fresh  as  a  morning  breeze, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SECOND  HOLDUP. 

It  took  us  all  of  the  next  day  to  make  the  trip  from 
Pend  d'Oreille  to  Stony  Crossing  and  back  by  way  of 
the  place  where  Rutter  was  buried.    Goodell  had  no 
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fancy,  he  said,  for  a  night  camp  on  the  prairie,  when 
it  could  be  avoided.  By  making  an  early  start  from 
Pend  d'Oreille,  we  could  reach  Walsh  by  riding  late  the 
next  night.  So  we  swung  back  to  the  river  post  well  to- 
ward evening.  I  felt  anything  but  cheerful.  The  ghastly 
burdens,  borne  none  too  willingly  by  the  extra  horses, 
put  a  damper  on  me,  and  I'm  a  pretty  sanguine  individual, 
as  a  rule;  but  Goodell  and  his  redcoats  weren't  troubled 
by  dead  men,  apparently.  They  might  have  been  packing 
so  much  merchandise. 

When  we  had  unloaded  the  two  bodies  from  the  snort- 
ing horses,  and"  laid  them  in  a  lean-to  at  the  stable  end, 
we  led  our  mounts  inside ;  and  Goodell  paused  in  the 
doorway  and  emitted  a  surprised  whistle  at  sight  of  a 
horse  in  one  of  the  stalls.  I  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
and  recognized  at  a  glance  the  rangy  black  MacRae  had^ 
ridden. 

"They  must  have  given  his  horse  to  another  trooper," 
I  said. 

"Not  what  you  could  notice,"  Goodell  replied,  as  he 
went  on  in.  "They  don't  switch  mounts  in  the  force. 
If  they  have  now,  it's  the  first  time.  When  a  man's  in 
clink,  his  horse  stands  in  the  stable  till  his  time's  up. 
And  Mac  got  thirty  days.  Well,  we'll  find  out  who  rode 
him  in,  pretty  quick." 

I  pulled  the  saddle  off  my  horse  and  slapped  it  down 
on  the  floor,  and  went  stalking  up  to  the  long  cabin.  The 
first  man  my  eyes  lighted  on  as  I  stepped  inside  was  Mac- 
Rae, humped  disconsolately  on  the  edge  of  a  bunk.  Maybe 
I  wasn't  glad  to  see  him !  But  I  hadn't  time  to  say  more 
than  "Hello !"  before  Goodell  and  the  others  came  in. 
Mac  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
Goodell. 

He  glanced  quickly  through  it ;  then  eyed  the  rest  of  us 
with  a  quizzical  smile.  "By  Jove!  you  must  have  a  pull 
with  the  old  man,  Mac,"  he  laughed,  "I  suppose  you 
know  what's  in  this  billy-doo?" 

"Partly,"  Mac  answered. 

"I'm  to  turn  Hicks  and  Gregory  over  to  you" — Goodell 
read  the  note  again  to  make  sure  of  his  words — "and 
leave  you  to  your  own  devices.  What's  the  excitement, 
anyway  ?  Piegan  on  the  warpath  again  ?  Bull  train  miss- 
ing, or  whisky  runners  getting  fresh,  or  what?  The 
major  has  established  a  precedent ;  you're  the  first  man 
that  hasn't' had  to  serve  full  time  in  clink.  Tell  us  how 
you  managed  it,  Mac.  We  might  want  to  get  a  sentence 
suspended  some  day.    We're  all  liable  to  get  it." 

"The  high  and  mighty  sent  me  out  to  lead  a  for- 
lorn hope,"  Mac  responded  dryly.  "Does  that  look  like  a 
suspended  sentence  ?"  He  turned  his  arm  so  that  we 
could  see  the  ripped  stitching  where  his  sergeant's  stripes 
had  been  cut  away.  " 

"Most  of  us  Ifave  been  there,"  Goodell  observed  sym- 
pathetically ;  and  there  the  subject  rested. 

Though  I  was  burning  to  know  things,  we  had  no  chance 
to  talk  that  evening.  Nine  lusty-lunged  adults  in  that 
one  room  prohibited  confidential  speech.  Not  till  next 
morning,  when  we  rode  away  from  Pend  d'Oreille,  with 
the  sun  lazily  clearing  the  hilltops,  and  a  week's  grub 
packed  on  an  extra  horse,  did  MacRae  and  I  have  oppor- 
tunity to  unburden  our  souls. 

When  we  were  fairly  under  way  in  th^.  direction  of 
Writing-on-the-stone,  Hicks  and  Gregory — the  half-breed 
scout — lagged  fifty  or  sixty  yards  behind';  and  MacRae 
turned  in  his  saddle  and  gave  me  a  queer  look. 


"I  wasn't  joking  last  night  when  I  told  Goodell  tl 
this  was  a  forlorn  hope,"  he  said.  "Are  you  ready  to  ts 
a  chance  on  getting  your  throat  cut  or  being  shot  in 
back,  Sarge?" 

I  stared  at  him  a  second.  It  sounded  more  like  1 
language  of  a  conspirator  in  a  howling  melodrama  th 
a  cold-blooded  statement  of  fact;  but  he  was  looking 
me  soberly  enough,  and  he  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  sayj 
startling  things  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

"That  depends,"  I  returned.  "Why?" 

"Because  if  we  find  what  we're  after,  that's  the  s< 
of  formation  we'll  have  to  buck  against  until  we  get  tl 
stuff  to  Fort  Walsh,"  he  replied  grimly.  "Beautiful  pr 
pect,  eh?  Listen  to  me,  Sarge,  and  don't  be  surprij 
at  anything  I  say. 

"The  day  you  left,  Lessard  had  me  up  on  the  car 
again.  When  he  got  through  cross-examining  me,  he  C( 
sidered  a  while,  and  finally  told  me  that,  under  the  c 
cumstances,  he  felt  that  loss  of  rank  was  punishm< 
enough  for  the  insubordination  I'd  been  guilty  of,  a 
he'd  revoke  the  thirty-day  sentence.  I  pricked  up  ] 
ears  at  that,  you  bet,  because  he  isn't  built  that  w; 
When  you  talk  to  an  officer  the  way  I  did  to  hirn,  you 
all  that's  coming  to  you,  and  then  some.  I  began  to 
light  pretty  quick^  however.  He  said  that  he'd  spoken 
Miss  Rowan  about  the  gold  business,  and  learned  that  1 
father  and  Hans  Rutter  were  sure  enough  headed  t 
way  with  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  woi 
of  dust.  Since  I'd  been  on  the  spot  when  Rutter  di 
and  knew  the  Stone  country  so  well,  he  thought  I'd  sta 
a  better  show  than  some  of  the  others  of  finding  th 
cache.  So  he  wrote  that  order  to  Goodell,  and  start 
me  out  to  join  you — with  a  warning  that  we'd  better  ke 
our  eyes  open,  for  undoubtedly  the  men  who  killed  th( 
two  old  fellows  and  held  us  up  would  be  watching  foi 
chance  at  us  if  we  found  the  gold." 

"We  knew  that  much,"  I  interrupted,  "without  him 
tell  us." 

"Certainly,"  Mac  agreed.    "But  wait  a  minute.  T 
was  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  ordered  me 
pull  out  at  once,  so  I  could  catch  you  fellows  as  so 
as  possible.    I  started  at  half  past  three.   You  remem 
the  paymaster's  train  left  that  same  morning.    He  1 
a  mounted  escort  of  ten,  besides  teamsters.    The  Mj; 
Leod  trail,  you  know,  runs  about  twenty  miles  nor 
of  here,   I  followed  it,  knowing  about  where  they'd  st 
for  the  night,  and  thinking  I'd  make  their  camp  and  ^ 
something  to  eat  and  a  chance  to  sleep  an  hour  or  tw 
then  P  could  come  on  here  early  in  the  morning.    I  ^ 
to  the  place  I  figured  they  would  be  about  eleven  o'cloc 
but  they'd  made  better  time  than  usual,  and  gone  fartb 
so  I  quit  the  trail  and  struck  across  the  hills,  for 
didn't  want  to  ride  too  far  out  of  the  way.   When  I  ^ 
on  top  of  the  first  big  divide,  I  ran  onto  a  spring,  a 
stopped  to  water  my  horse  and  let  him  pick  a  bit 
grass ;  I'd  been  riding  eight  hours,  and  still  had  quite 
jaunt  to  make.   I  must  have  been  about  three  miles  sou 
of  the  trail  then," 

He  stopped  to  light  the  cigarette  he  had  rolled  as 
talked,  and  I  kept  still,  wondering  what  would  coi 
next.    MacRae  wasn't  one  to  talk  at  that  length  unltj 
he  had  something  to  tell. 

"I  sat  there  about  an  hour,  I  reckon,"  he  went 
"By  that  time  it  was  darker  than  a  stack  of  black  c^ 
and  fixing  to  storm,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  ni' 
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on  as  sit  there  and  get  soaked  to  the  hide.  While  I  was 
tightening  up  the  cinch,  I  heard  a  couple  of  shots,  then 
in  a  second  a  regular  fusillade — away  off,  you  know ; 
about  like  a  stick  of  wood  cracking  in  a  stove  when  you're 
outside  the  cabin.  I  loped  out  of  the  hollow  by  the  spring, 
and  looked  down  toward  the  trail.  The  red  flashes  were 
breaking  out  like  a  bunch  of  firecrackers,  and  with  pretty 
much  the  same  sound.  It  didn't  last  long;  maybe  a  min- 
ute or  two.  I  listened  quite  a  while,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen,  and  I  heard  no  more  shooting. 

"Now,  I  knew  that  the  pay  wagon  was  somewhere  on 
that  road,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  bunch  that  got  Hans 
and  Rowan,  and  held  us  up,  might  have  tried  the  same 
game  on  it;  and,  from  the  noise,  I  judged  it  hadn't  been 
a  walkaway.  It  was  a  wild  guess,  but  I  thought  I'd 
go  down  and  see.  Single-handed,  and  so  dark  that  you 
could  almost  feel,  I  knew  I  was  able  to  side  step  trouble 
if  it  was  Indians  or  whisky  runners,  and  I  didn't  care  to 
mix  in, 

"I'd  gone  about  a  mile  down  the  slope  when  the  light- 
ning began  to  tear  the  sky  open.  In  five  minutes  the 
worst  of  it  was  right  over  me,  and  one  flash  came  on  top 
of  the  other,  like  a  big  eye  winking.  One  second  the 
hills  and  coulees  would  show  plain  as  day,  and  the 
next  you'd  have  to  feel  to  find  the  ears  of  your 
horse.  I  pulled  up,  for  I  didn't  care  to  ,go  down 
there  with  all  that  lightning  play  to  make  a  shining  mark 
of  me;  and,  while  I  sat  there  wondering  how  long  it 
would  last,  a  sizzling  streak  went  zigzagging  up  out 
of  the  north,  and  another  out  of  the  west;  and  when 
they  met  overhead,  and  the  white  glare  spread  across 
the  clouds,  it  was  like  the  sun  breaking  out  over  the 
whole  country.  It  lit  up  everything  for  as  much  as  ten 
seconds,  and  showed  me  four  riders  coming  up  the  slope 
on  a  light  run.  I  don't  think  they  saw  me  at  all,  for 
they  passed,  me,  in  the  dark  that  shut  down  after  the 
lightning,  so  close  that  I  heard  the  pat-a-pat  of  the 
hoofs.  And  when  the  next  flash  came  they  weren't  in 
sight. 

"A  few  minutes  after  that  the  rain  hit  me  like  a  spring 
flood.  That  was  over  quick,  and  when  it  settled  to  a 
drizzle,  I  went  on  down  to  the  paymaster's  camp — I'd 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it  when  that  infernal  lightning  was 
playing  tag  in  the  clouds.  Things  were  sure  in  an  vip- 
roar  at  the  camp.  Two  men  dead,  two  or  three  more 
badly  shot  up,  and  the  paymaster  raving  like  a  maniac. 
I'd  pretty  nearly  called  the  turn.  The  gentlemen  that 
passed  me  on  the  ridge  had  held  the  outfit  up — and  looted 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cold  cash !" 

"What !"  I  broke  in.  "A  hundred  thousand— and  they 
got  ofl:  with  it!" 

"Slick  and  clean,"  Mac  answered  calmly.  "They  made 
a  sneak  on  the  camp  in  the  pitch  dark,  knifed  both  sen- 
tries, and  had  their  guns  on  the  rest  before  they  knew 
anything  was  wrong.  They  got  the  money,  and  took 
every  horse  in  camp.  The  shooting  I  heard  came  off  as 
they  started  away  with  the  plunder.  Some  of  the  troopers 
grabbed  up  their  guns  and  cut  loose  at  random ;  and 
these  holdup  people  returned  the  compliment  with  deadly 
effect. 

"That  isn't  all,"  he  continued  moodily.  "I  stayed  there 
till  daylight,  and  gathered  up  their  live  stock.  All  the 
jthieves  wanted  of  the  horses  was  to  set  the  outfit  afoot 
temporarily — which  trick  bears  the  earmarks  of  the  bunch 
that  held  us  up  that  night.  They'd  turned  every  horse 
loose  a  mile  or  so  away,  and  I  found  them  feeding  all 


together.  When  I'd  brought  them  in  I  got  a  bite  to  eat, 
and  came  on  about  my  own  business. 

"Up  on  the  ridge,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
spring  I'd  stopped  at,  .1  came  slap  on  their  track;  the 
four  shod  horses  had  pounded  a  trail  in  the  wet  sod  that 
a  kid  could  follow.  I  tore  back  to  the  paymaster's  camp, 
and  begged  and  prayed  him  to  send  all  the  men  he  could 
spare,  and  we'd  follow  it  up.  But  he  wouldn't  listen 
to  such  a  thing.  I  don't  know  why,  unless  he  had  some 
money  they  had  overlooked,  and  was  afraid  they'd  come 
back  after  it.  So  I  went  back  and  hit  the  trail  alone. 
From  the  top  of  the  ridge  it  led  due  south  for  about  ten 
miles,  to  a  timbered  bottom  on  Sage  Creek.  There  they 
had  two  extra  horses  cadied  in  the  brush.  They'd  picked 
them  up  and  swung  west  toward  the  Pak-o-gee  Lake ;  and 
about  noon  their  trail  ran  out  into  nothing  on  the  gravelly 
beach  of  Pak-o-gee,  ten  miles  north  of  Writing-on-the- 
stone.  I  quit  then.  That  was  day  before  yesterday.  *I 
got  to  Pend  d'Oreille  yesterday  morning,  two  hours  after 
you  fellows  left  for  the  Crossing. 

"That's  partly  why,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "I  think  we'll 
have  our  hands  full  if  we  do  locate  that  stufif.  It's  a 
big  chunk  of  money,  and  a  little  thing  like  killing  a  man 
or  two  won't  stop  them.  We'll  be  watched  every  minute 
of  the  time  we  prowl  around  those  painted  rocks.  That's 
a  cinch.  And  when  we've  pulled  the  chestnut  out  of  the 
fire  they'll  gobble  it — if  they  can." 

I  haven't  quite  got  a  gambler's  faith  in  a  hunch,  or 
presentiment,  or  instinctive  conclusion,  whatever  you 
choose  to  term  it,  but  from  the  moment  he  spoke  of  see- 
ing four  riders  on  that  ridge  during  the  frolic  of  the 
elements,  a  crazy  idea  kept  persistently  turning  over  and 
over  in  my  mind;  and  when  Mac  got  that  far,  I  blurted 
it  out  for  what  it  was  worth,  prefacing  it  with  the  happen- 
ings of  the  trip  from  Walsh  to  Pend  d'Oreille.  If  I 
thought  to  surprise  him,  it  didn't  work ;  he  listened  with- 
out the  interest  it  seemed  to  me  to  demand,  tapping  his 
fingers  idly  on  the  saddle  horn,  and  staring  straight  ahead 
with  an  odd.  pucker  to  his  mouth. 

"I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  you  all  come  through 
together,"  he  remarked,  in  a  casual  tone.  "I  neglected 
to  say  that  I  got  a  pretty  fair  look  at  the  face  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  rode  in  the  lead  of  the  four." 

"The  dickens !"  I  muttered.  "Did  you  know — ^was  my 
hunch  right?"  I  demanded  eagerly. 

"I  could  shoot  over  my  shoulder  and  hit  him,  right 
now,"  Mac  answered,  through  his  teeth.  "It  was  Gregory  ! 
Now  you  see  what  we're  up  against,  Sarge." 

While  I  was  digesting  this.  Hicks  and  Gregory  caught 
up,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  we  four  rode  elbow 
to  elbow,  and  conversation  was  scant. 

Mid-afternoon  saw  us  camped  under  the  Writing-on- 
the-stone.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  began 
to  think  we  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of  getting  our 
throats  cut  for  sake  of  the  treasure.  Hans  had  said 
"under  the  Stone" — rather  vague  directions,  for  the 
Stone,  roughly  estimated,  was  a  good  mile  in  length. 

It  faced  the  river,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  gray  sand 
rock.  An  aptly  named  place,  too ;  wherever  a  ledge  gave 
foothold,  and  even  in  places  that  seemed  beyond  reach 
of  human  hands,  the  bald  front  of  the  cliff  was  chiseled 
and  painted  with  the  picture  writing  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe.  The  history  of  a  thousand  battles  and  buffalo 
hunts  was  written  there.  And  somewhere  at  the  foot 
of  that  mile-long  cliff,  under  the  rude  figures  carved  and 
painted  by  the  red  men  in  their  hour  of  triumphant  ease, 
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lay  the  fortune  that  was  Lyn  Rowan's,  if  we  could  find 
it  and  cheat  the  human  wolves  that  had  marked  it  for 
their  own. 

When  dark  came  we  paired  off  for  the  night.  i\Iac 
and  I  crawled  up  on  a  rock  ledge  to  roll  out  our  blankets 
— in  a  place  where  we  couldn't  well  be  surprised.  Not 
that  we  anticipated  anything  of  the  sort  so  early  in  the 
game ;  when  we'd  found  what  we  were  after  that  would 
come.  But  the  mere  fact  that  we  were  &11  playing  a  part 
made  us  inclined  to  caution. 

It  was  quite  an  effort  to  treat  those  two  red-handed 
renegades  as  if  they  were  true-blue  partners  in  a  risky 
enterprise.  But  we  had  to  do  it ;  until  they  showed  their 
hand  we  could  do  nothing  but  stand  pat;  and  if  they 
watched  us  unobtrusively,  we  did  the  same  by  them.  It's 
mighty  hard  on  the  nerves,  though,  to  be  in  touch  all 
day,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night,  within  a  few  feet  of 
men  that  3^ou  imaging  are  only  waiting  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  introduce  a  chunk  of  lead  into  your  system,  or 
slip  a  knife  under  your  fifth  rib.  I  can't  truthfully  say 
that  either  of  us  slept  well  that  night, 

CHAPTER  VII. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  STONE. 

Three  days  later,  Mac  and  I  scaled  the  steep  bank  at 
the  west  end  of  the  cliff,  and  threw  ourselves,  panting, 
on  the  level  that  ran  up  to  the  sheer  drop-off.  When 
we'd  got  back  the  breath  we'd  lost  on  that  mansard-roof 
climb,  we  drew  near  to  the  edge,  where  we  could  stare 
into  the  valley,  four  hundred  feet  below,  while  we  made 
a  cigarette. 

We  were  just  a  mite  discouraged.  Beginning  that  first 
morning  at  the  east  end  of  the  Writing-on-the-stone  we 
had  worked  west,  conning  the  weather-worn  face  of  it  for 
a  mark  that  would  give  a  clew  to  the  cache.  Also  we  had 
scanned  carefully  the  sandy  soil  patches  along  the  bowl- 
der-strewn base,  seeking  the  telltale  footprints  of  horse 
or  man.    And  we  had  found  nothing. 

Each  day  the  conviction  grew  stronger  upon  us  that 
finding  that  gold  would  be  blind  chance,  or  a  miracle  of 
luck;  systematic  search  had,  so  far,  resulted  in  nothing 
but  blistered  heels^  from  much  walking.  And,  unless  we 
did  find  it,  thereby  giving  the  gentlemen  of  the  masks 
a  chance  to  match  themselves  against  us,  we  weren't  apt 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  breaking  up  a  nervy  bunch 
of  murdering  thieves. 

We  reasoned  that  the  men  whose  guns  we  had  faced 
over  Rutter's  body,  and  those  who  held  up  the  paymaster 
on  the  MacLeod  trail,  were  tarred  with  the  same  stick; 
likewise,  that  even  now  two  of  them  ate  out  of  the 
same  pot  with  us  three  times  daily.  The  thing  was  to 
prove  it. 

Personally,  the  paymaster's  trouble  was  none  of  my 
concern  ;  what  I  wahted  was  to  get  back  that  ten  thousand 
dollars,  or  deal  those  jaspers  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  misery.  Not  that  I  wasn't  willing  to  take  a  long 
chance  to  help  Lyn  to  her  own,  but  I  was  human  enough 
to  remember  that  I  had  something  at  stake  myself.  It 
\\as  a  pretty  grouchy  stockhand,  name  of  Flood,  who 
blew  cigarette  smoke  out  over  the  brow  of  Writing-on-the- 
stone  that  evening. 

j\Iac  finished  his  smoke  and  ground  the  stub  into 
the  earth  with  his  heel.  For  a  minute  or  two  longer  he 
sat  quiet,  flipping  pebbles  over  the  bank. 

"I  reckon  we  might  as  well  follow  along  the  top  to 


camp,"  he  said  at  last,  getting  to  his  feet.    "I  sent  that' 
blamed  breed  back,  down  there,  so  I  could  talk  without 
having  to  keep  cases  on  him.    This  is  beginning  to  look 
like  a  hopeless  case,  isn't  it,  Sarge?" 

"Some,"  I  admitted.  "I  diet  think  that  what  Hans  said 
would  put  us  on  the  right  track;  but  I  don't  see  any 
meaning  in  it  now.  I  suppose  we'll  just  have  to  keep  on 
going  it  blind." 

"Of  course;  we'll  have  to  stick  it  out  as  long  as  there's 
a  ghost  of  a  show,"  he  said.    "But  I've  been  thinking  j 
that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  take  a  fall  out  of  these: 
two."    He  jerked  his  thumb  in  the -direction  of  camp. 
"If  we've  sized  them  up  right,  it  will  set  things  moving; 
and  if  we're  mistaken  there'll  be  no  harm  done.    I'll  tell 
you  my  idea.    We  can  pretend  to  locate  this  stuff.  Fix' 
up  a  couple  of  dummy  sacks,  you  know,  and  get  them  to 
camp  and  packed  on  the  horse  without  letting  them  see 
what's  inside.    If  Lessard  told  me  right,  there  is  between 
a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  dust.    It's  small 
in  bulk,  but  heavy  as  a  bad  conscience.    If  we  had  a 
couple  of  little  sacks  we  could  get  around  that  problem 
easy  enough — this  black  sand  along  the  river  would  pass 
for  gold  dust  in  weight.    We  could  play  excited,  and  give  it 
them  the  chance  they're  looking  for.    If  they  make  a  n 
break,  it'll  be  up  to  lis  to  get  the  best  of  them."  "  |( 

"It  might  work.    If  you  think  it  would  make  them  tip 
their  hand,  Pm  with  you,"  I  replied.    "This  watch-the- 
other-fellow  business  is  making  me  nervous  as  an  old  j] 
woman.    Once  we  got  those  two  dead  to  rights,  they) 
might  let  out  something  that  would  put  us  next  to.  the  | ,. 
rest  of  the  bunch;  and  when  we  had  them  all  rounded  jj 
up  we  could  come  back  and  hunt  for  Rowan's  gold  dust  \  [ 
in  peace."  l''^ 

"You've  got  the  idea  exactly,"  IMac  returned.  "But 
don't  get  married  to  the  notion  that  they'll  cough  up  all 
they  know  right  off  the  reel.  Hicks  might,  if  you  went 
at  him  hard  enough.  But  not  the  other  fellow.  Gregr 
ory's  game  clear  through — he's  demonstrated  that  in  dif- 
ferent ways  since  I've  been  in  the  force.  You  could 
carve  him  to  pieces  without  hearing  a  cheep,  if  he  de- 
cided to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  And  he's  about  as  dan- 
gerous a  man  as  I  know.  If  there's  a  row,  don't  over- 
look Mr.  Gregory." 

We  hoofed  it  for  camp  as  briskly  as  our  galled  feet 
would  permit,  for  the  sun  was  getting  close  to  the  sky 
line,  talking  over  the  scheme  as  we  went.-  There  wasn't 
much  danger  of  being  overheard  up  on  that  bench.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Hicks  and  Gregory  didn't  know  we  were 
up  there;  at  least,  they  were  not  supposed  to  know. 

Mac  had  made  a  practice  of  always  leaving  one  in  camp 
to  watch  the  horses.  That  afternoon  Hicks  stayed  in. 
When  he  started  Gregory  back,  he  told  him  that  we  would 
poke  along  slowly,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  rock  and 
watched  the  breed.  When  he  was  far  enough  up  the  flat 
to  lose  track  of  our  movements,  we  dropped  into  a  wash- 
out, and  sneaked  along  it  to  the  foot-  of  the  bank,  where 
a:  jutting  point  of  rock  hid  sight  of  us  climbing  the  hill. 

We  hadn't  thought  of  spying  on  them  at  first;  it  was 
simply  to  be  clear  of  their  onerous  presence  for  a  while. 
But  as  we  came  near  camp,  MacRae  took  a  notion  to 
look  down  and  see  what  they  were  about.  At  a  point 
that  overlooked  the  bottom  two  hundred  yards  or  so  from 
the  east  end  of  the  Stone,  we  got  down  on  our  stomachs 
and  wiggled  carefully  to  the  naked  rim  of  the  rock. 

A  long  minute  we  lay  'there,  peering  over  at  the  men 
below.    Hicks  was  puttering  around  a  fire,  cooking  sttp- 
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jiper,  evidently ;  and  Gregory  was  moving  the  picket  rope ' 
bf  his  horse  to  fresh  grass.    There  was  nothing  out  of 
j!the  ordinary  to  see,  and  I  drew  back;  but  Mac  still  lay 
jithere.    When  he  did  finally  back  up,  his  eyes  were  elo- 
■quent. 

"I've  found  it,"  he  calmly  announced. 
•What!" 

I  'T've  found  it,"  he  repeated,  a  trace  of  exultation  in  his 
[tone.  "At  least,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Crawl  up 
(there  again,  Sarge,  and  look  straight  down  at  the  first 
ledge  from  the  bottom.  Hurry ;  you  won't  see  anything 
lif  the  sun  has  left  it.  Be  careful.  We  don't  want  to 
[rouse  their  suspicions  till  we  have  to." 
I  Cautiously  I  peered  over  the  brink,  straight  down,  as 
Mac  had  directed.  The  shadow  that  follows  on  the  heels 
of  a  setting  sun  was  just  creeping  over  the  ledge,  but  the 
slanting  rays  lingered  long  enough  to  give  me  plain  sight 
of  a  glittering  patch  on  the  weather-beaten  stone  below. 
While  I  stared,  the  sun  withdrew  its  fading  beams  from 
the  whole  face  of  the  cliff ;  but  even  in  the  duller  light  a 
glint  of  yellow  showed  dimly,  a  pin  point  of  gold  in  the 
[deepening  shadow. 

[  Gold !  I  crawled  back  from  the  rim  of  Writing-on-the- 
jstone,  a  set  of  never-to-be-forgotten  phrases  ringing  in 
my  ears.  Alac  caught  my  eye,  and  grinned.  "Gold — raw 
gold—  on  the  rock  above."  I  mouthed  the  words  parrot- 
like, and  he  nodded  comprehendingly. 

"Oh,  thunder !"  I  exclaimed.  "Do  you  reckon  that's 
what  he  meant?" 

"What  else?"  Mac  reasoned.  "They'd  mark  the  place, 
somehow—  and  those  are  his  exact  words.  What  dum- 
mies we  were  not  to  look  on  those  ledges.  You  can't  see 
the  surface  of  them  from  the  flat;  and  we  might  have 
known  they  wouldn't  put  a  mark  where  it  could  be  seen 
by  every  pilgrim  that  happened  along." 

"Lord,  I  hope  you're  right !"  I  grunted  optimistically, 

"We'll  settle  it  beyond  a  doubt  in  the  morning,"  Mac 
declared.  "To-night  we  won't  do  anything  but  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry  as  possible.    I  prefer  to  have  a  few  hours 

daylight  ahead  of  me  when  we  raise  that  cache.  Things 
are  apt  to  tighten,  and  I  don't  like  a  rumpus  in  the  dark. 
Just  now  I'm  hungr)'^,  and  that  stuff  will  keep.  Come 
3n  to  camp,  Sarge ;  our  troubles  are  either:  nearly  over 
dr  just  beginning." 

We  followed  the  upland  past  the  end  of  the  Stone, 
:ill  we  found  a  slope  that  didn't  require  wings  for  descent, 
[f  Hicks  or  Gregory  wondered  at  our  arrival  from  the 
opposite  direction,  they  didn't  betray  any  unseemly  curi- 
osity. Supper  consumed  the  twilight  hour,  and  when 
lark  shut  down  we  took  to  our  blankets  and  dozed  through 
;he  night. 

At  daybreak  we  breakfasted.  Without  a  word  to  the 
others,  MacRae  picked  up  his  carbine  and  walked  out 
if  camp.  I  followed  at  once.  It  was  barely  a  hundred 
>^ards  to  the  ledge.  I  caught  myself  wishing  it  a  good 
ieal  farther — out  of  range  of  those  watchful  eyes — and 
^vondering  how  it  would  feel  to  be  potted  at  the  moment 
ii  discovery. 

"I  thought  we'd  let  them  stay  behind  and  do  a  little 
jjuessing,"  Mac  explained,  when  we  stood  under  the  shelf 
ipon  which  we  had  looked  down  the  evening  before. 
We're  right  under  their  noses,  so  they  won't  do  anything 
:ill  the  stuff's  actually  in  sight." 

He  regarded  the  face  of  the  cliff  a  minute.  The  ledge 
iutted  out  twenty  feet  above  our  heads,  but  it  could  be 


reached  by  a  series  of  jagged  points  and  knobs;  a  sort 
of  natural  stairway — though  some  of  the  steps  were  a 
long  way  apart.  Bowlders  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  lay 
bedded  in  the  sandy  soil  where  we  stood. 

"Shin  up  there,  Sarge,"  MacRae  commanded,  "and 
locate  that  mark.    It  ought  to  be  an  easy  climb." 

I  "shinned,"  and  reached  the  ledge  with  a  good  deal  of 
skin  peeled  from  various  parts  of  my  person.  The  first 
object  my  eyes  fell  upon,  as  I  hoisted  myself  onto  the 
four-foot  ledge,  was  a  dull  yellow  spot  on  the  rock,  so 
near  that  I  could  lean  forward  and  touch  it  with  my  fin- 
gers. A  two-inch  circle  of  the  real  thing — I'd  seen  enough 
gold  in  the  raw  to  know  it  without  any  acid  test— ham- 
mered into  the  coarse  sandstone. 

I  pried  it  up  with  the  blade  of  my  knife,  and  looked 
it  over.  Originally  it  had  been  a  fair-sized  nugget.  Hans 
or  Rowan  had  pounded  it  into  place  with  the  back  of  a 
hatchet—  the  corner  marks  told  me  that  —flattening  it  to 
many  times  its  natural  diameter.  I  threw  it  down  to 
MacRae,  and  looked  carefully  along  the  ledge.  There 
was  no  other  mark  that  I  could  see ;  I  began  to  wonder 
if  we  were  as  hot  on  the  scent  as  we  had  thought. 

"Is  there  a  piece  of  rock  up  there?"  Mac  called  to  me, 
after  a  little.  "If  there  is,  set  it  on  the  ledge  in  line  with 
where  this  was." 

I  found  a  fragment  the  size  of  my  fist,  and  set  it  on 
the  rim  of  the  ledge.  He  squinted  up  at  it  a  moment, 
then  nodded,  smiling. 

"Come  on  down  now,  Sarge,"  he  grinned;  and,  seating 
hiinself  on  a  rock,  began  to  roll  a  cigarette,  as  if  the  find- 
ing of  Hank  Rowan's  gold  cache  was  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance whatever. 

"Well,"  I  began,  when  I  had  negotiated  that  precarious 
succession  of  knobs  and  notches,  and  accumulated  a  fresh 
set  of  bruises,  "why  don't  you  get  busy?  How  much 
Vv^iser  are  you  now?    Where's  your  gold  dust?" 

He  took  a  deliberate  puff,  and  squinted  up  at  the  ledge 
again.  "I'm  sitting  on  it,  as  near  as  I  can  figure,"  he 
calmly  asserted. 

"Come  off !"  I  fleered. 

"Stand  right  behind  me,"  he  said,  "and  look  up  at 
that  stone  you  set  for  a  mark.  Don't  you  see  any- 
thing?" 

Getting  behind  him,  I  looked  up.  In  days  gone  by 
some  warrior  had  stood  on  that  selfsame  ledge,  and 
hewed,  with  a  flint  chisel,  what  he  and  his  fellows  doubt- 
less considered  a  work  of  art.  Uncanny-looking  animals, 
and  uncannier  figures  that  I  mentally  classed  as  missing 
links,  cavorted  in  a  long  line  across  that  tribal  picture  gal- 
lery. Between  each  group  of  figures  the  rock  was 
adorned  with  mysterious  signs  and  rudely  limned 
weapons.  Right  over  the  stone  marker,  and  straight  in 
line,  a  long-shafted  Avar  lance  was  carved — the  blade 
pointing  down.  MacRae's  seat,  stone  marker,  and  abo- 
riginal spearhead — the  three  lined  up  like  the  sights  of 
a  modern  rifle. 

"It  looks  like  you  might  have  struck  it,"  I  admitted. 

Mac  threw  away  his  cigarette.  "Here's  where  we  find 
out,"  he  said. 

We  wormed  our  fingers  under  the  edge  of  the  bowlder, 
and  lifted  with  all  the  strength  that  was  in  us.  For  a 
second  it  seemed  that  we  could  never  budge  it.  Then  it 
came  up  slowly;  so  slowly  that  I  thought  the  muscles  of 
my  back  would  snap ;  and  Mac's  face,  close  by  mine,  grew 
red,  and  then  purple,  with  the  strain.    But  it  moved,  and 
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presently  a  great  heave  turned  it  over.  Bedded  in  the 
soft  sand  underneath  lay  the  sHm  buckskin  sacks.  Our 
lingers,  I  remerriber,  -trembled  a  bit  with  eagerness  as  we 
stood  one  on  end  and  loosened  its  mouth  to  look  at  the 
treasure  for  which  the  blood  of  two  good  men  had  been 
ruthlessly  spilled. 

"Here!"  Mac  handed  me  his  carbine.  "You  stay  with 
the  filthy  lucre.  From  now  on  we  keep  our  eyes  on  this 
stuff,  and  likewise  have  our  guns  handy.  'I'll  go  and 
make  those  fellows  pack  up  and  bring  the  horses  here. 
Then  we'll  load  this  truck  and  pull  for  Walsh." 

His  first  move  was  to  saddle  his  black  horse  and  my 
dun.  These  he  led  to  the  fire ;  and  thereafter  stood  a 
little  to  one  side,  placidly  smoking,  while  the  other  two 
packed  the  camp  outfit  and  saddled  their  own  horses. 
Then  they  trailed  Across  the  flat  to  me,  MacRae  blandly 
in  the  rear.    He  wasn't  taking  any  chances. 

Half  an  hour  later,  with  the  sacks  of  gold  lashed  se- 
curely on  the  aparejos  of  the  packhorse,  we  climbed  out 
of  Writing-on-the-stone  bottom  and  swung  away  across 
the  silent  tablelands. 

Within  gunshot  of  the  painted  rock  an  insignificant 
thing,  the  long-abandoned  burrow  of  a  worthless  badger, 
betrayed  us  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  We  had 
contrived  that  Gregory  should  lead  the  packhorse,  which 
gave  Mac  and  me  both  hands  free  in  case  of  a  hostile 
demonstration;  that  there  would  be' such,  neither  of  us 
doubted  from  the  moment  those  two  laid  eyes  on  the 
buckskin  sacks.  The  sidelong  glance  that  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  bade  us  beware.  And  henceforth  the 
four  of  us  were  so  many  open  powder  casks,  lacking  only 
a  tiny  spark  to  explode.  We  broke  into  a  trot  on  reach- 
ing the  level  upland,  Gregory  a  little  in  the  lead,  and 
Hicks  sandwiched  between  MacRae  and  me. 

We  had  them  at  a  disadvantage — until  Mac's  horse 
planted  his  foreleg  to  the  knee  in  an  old  badger  hole,  hid- 
den under  a  rank  accumulation  of  grass.  The  black 
pitched  forward  'so  suddenly  that  MacRae  had  no  time 
to  swing  clear ;  and,  as  he  went  down  under  the  horse, 
Gregory's  agile  brain  grasped  the  opportunity  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  his  gun  flashed  out  of  its  scabbard. 

My  hand  flew  to  mine  as  I  jerked  the  dun  up  in  his 
tracks,  but  I  wasn't  fast  enough — and  Hicks  was  too 
close.  It  was  a  triology  of  gun-drawing.  Gregory 
pulled  his,  and  fired  at  MacRae  with  the  devilish  cjuick- 
ness  of  a  striking  rattler;  I  drew  with  intent  to  get  Mr. 
Gregory;  and  Hicks  drew  his,  and  slapped  me  over  the 
head  with  it,  even  as  my  finger  crooked  on  the  trigger. 
My  gun  went  off — I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  a  faint 
bang  ! — but  \thether  the  bullet  went  up  into  the  blue,  or 
buried  itself  in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Territory,  I  can't 
say. 

Things  ceased  to  happen,  right  then  and  there,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  And  I  haven't  figured  yet  why 
Hicks  struck  instead  of  shooting ;  unless  he  had  learned 
the  frontier  lesson  that  a  bullet  in  a  vital  spot  doesn't 
always  incapacitate  a  man  for  deadly  gun  play,  while  a 
good  whack  on  the  h-ead  invariably  does.  It  wasn't  any 
scruple  of  mercy,  for  Hicks  was  as  cold-blooded  a  brute 
as  ever  glanced  down  a  gun  barrel. 

When  my  powers  of  sight  and  hearing  returned,  Mac- 
Rae was  standing  over  me,  nowise  harmed.  The  black 
horse  was  stretched  near  by.  That  was  all ;  the  two  of 
us,  and  a  dead  horse  lying  on  the  sun-flooded  prairie — 
and  me  with  a  rampant  "morning-after"  ache  in  my  head. 

I  sat  up,  congratulating  myself  on  being  still  in  the 


flesh,  but  in  a  savage  mood,  for  all  that.  "Well!" 
burst  out.    "We  lose  again!" 

"Yes,"  Mac  returned  impassively,  "we  lose  again.' 
Then  he  sat  down  suddenly  and  buried  his  face  in  h; 
hands. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 
  ^ 

CASTLES  IN  SPAIN. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  receiving  the  Rockefeller  Faniili 
Association  at  Pocantico  Hills,  said  to  a  young  guest,  wh' 
was  talking  about  billionaires : 

"My  young  friend,  do  you  know  how  long  it  would  tak: 
you  even  to  count  a  billion?  It  would  take  you,  countini 
a  hundred  a  minute  and  working  eight  hours  a  day,  jui 
sixty  years.  };i 

"It  is  hard,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  continued,  "to  realiz 
what  a  million,  let  alone  what  a  billion,  is.  I  overhead 
two  laborers  talking  about  millions  behind  that  hill,  then 
the  other  day. 

"  Tf  I  was  a  millionaire,'  said  the  first  laborer,  as  ^ 
threw  a  shovelful  of  dirt  into  a  cart,  T'd  go  to  the  Plail 
Hotel,  in  New  York,  I'd  hire  a  front  bedroom,  and  I'l 
tell  'em  to  call  me  at  six.  And  then,  when  they  came  th 
next  mornin'  at  six  and  called  me,  I'd  shout :  "Go  away* 
I  don't  have  to  get  up.    I  got  money  !'  " 

"After  he  had  shoveled  a  while  in  silence,  the  labore 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said : 

"  'And  what  would  you  do,  pard,  if  you  was  a  mil 
lionaire  ?' 

"The  other  laborer  straightened  up  from  his  task  wit) 
a  sigh. 

"  T'd  have  half  a  foot  more  length  put  to  this  shove 
to  save  me  poor  back,'  he  said." 


OSTRICH  SPRINTERS. 


In  selecting  ostriches  for  menageries  or  zoological  gar 
dens,  the  swiftest  are  chosen ;  not  because  it  will  be  neces 
sary  for  them  to  run  in  their  new  quarters,  but  becaus* 
swiftness  is  a  good  indication  of  health  and  robustness 

One  of  these  agents  visited  a  pen  of  ostriches  in  Africa 
At  his  call,  two  beautiful  birds  came  up  to  him.  Beinj 
desirous  of  testing  their  speed,  he  arranged  with  th 
keeper  that^they  should  run  a  rac6;  so  he  caressed  thi[|ie 
birds,  and  snowed  them  a  handful  of  figs,  of  which  the^set 
are  very  fond 

The  ostriches  were  held  while  the  visitor  walked  to  ( -tl 
certain  distance.  At  a  signal  they  were  set  free,  ancL] 
began  to  run  for  the  figs.  They  came  bounding  along  a 
a  terrific  rate,  taking  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  at  a  stride 

They  ran  rfeck  and  neck  for  more  than  half  the  dis|(j 
tance,  their  wings  working  like  arms  and  making  a  grea 
sound.    Presently  one  drew  ahead,  and,  looking  behind! 
as  you  may  have  noticed  a  boy  in  a  foot  race  do,  to  se 
where  his  rival  was,  and  finding  him  beaten,  the  winneij 
slackened  his  pace  and  gently  trotted  up  for  the  prize  o:|eje 
figs. 
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CLEARNESS  OF  SPEECH. 

Ambiguity  in  speech  has  many  curious  and  even  seriousj 
results,  and  a  certain  young  man,  being  impressed  wit! 
this  fact,  made  it  his  practice  to  administer  a  rebuk( 
whenever  a  case  came  under  his  notice.  One  day  h< 
walked  into  a  shop  and  asked  for  a  comb.  "Do  you  wan' 
a  narrow  man's  comb?"  asked  the  shopman.  "No,"  saic 
the  customer  gravely,  "I  want  a  comb  for  a  stout  mai 
with  rubber  teeth !" 


since  a  serial,  a  two-part  story  and  one  or  more  short  stories  were  added  to  the  main  story  in  each  issue  of  thit 
iveekly,  there  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  concerning  their  effect  on  the  length  of  the  main  story.  Attention,  there^^ 
fore,  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  when  this  change  was  made  it  was  explained  that  the  main  stories  would  be  the  same 
length  as  before,  but,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  type  and  the  space  between  the  lines,  so  much  space  would 
be  gained  that  It  would  be  possible  to  publish  supplemental  stories.  The  promise  then  made  has  been  Icept.  A  careful 
;omparison  of  recent  issues  with  those  printed  before  will  shoxv  that  the  new  main  stories  contain  the  same  number  of 
chords  as  the  old,  and  that  the  additional  stories  represent  a  clear  gain  to  the  reader. 
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THE  PRISON  DEMON;' 

Or,  NICK  CARTER  AND  DOCTOR  QUARTZ'S  GHOST. 

Edited  by  CHICKERING  CARTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DEMON  OF  DANNEMORA. 

Danneniora  prison,  the  home  of  the  criminal  insane — 
he  place  of  confinement  to  which  all  are  sent  who  have 
Set  up  the  plea  of  insanity — and  succeeded  in  establishing 
t — to  save  them  from  the  terrible  chair  of  electrocution 
—the  monument  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  criminal  laws 
—the  blister  spot  of  the  State  of  New  York.   Dannemora ! 

Behind  those  grim  walls  dwelt  two  persons  whom  we 
lave  known  in  the  past,  and  of  whom  we  have  yet  much 
o  learn — Doctor  Quartz  and  Zanoni  Galena. 

Doctor  Quartz,  legally  dead,  could  not  be  brought  to 
ife  again  by  any  statute  that  could  be  discovered  among 
he  law  books.  He  was  dead,  and  yet  he  was  alive.  Hav- 
ng  been  adjudged  insane  by  a  committee  of  three  com- 
)etent  physicians,  appointed  by  the  court  to  examine  him, 
le  was  sent  to  Dannemora ;  and,  having  discovered  that 
here  was  no  hope  that  he  could  escape  it,  and  also  be- 
ieving  that  in  such  a  place  there  would  be  a  constant  hope 
that  he  might  escape,  the  wily  doctor  readily  lent  himself 
p  the  official  deception.  In  a  word,  he  posed  as  an  in- 
lane  person. 

"I  am  the  ghost  of  Doctor  Quartz,"  was  his  inevitable 
nd  ready  reply  whenever  an  opportunity  was  given  him 
0  make  it.  . 

Nevertheless,  his  cold  blue  eyes  could  stare  at  you  as 
;  *  Reprinted  by  Request. 


freezingly  as  ever;  or  they  could  glow  and  burn  with  that 
strange  and  fascinating  warmth  which  he  had  the  power 
to  infuse  into  them  at  will — that  warmth  which  had 
*  proved  to  be  so  deadly  dangerous  to  the  men,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  women,  it  happened  to  contemplate. 

His  smile  was  as  unctious  as  it  ever  had  been,  his  coun- 
tenance as  serene.  His  large,  soft  hands  would  touch 
each  other  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  linger  there  in  a 
caressing  way  for  an  instant,  and  then  gently'  rub  against 
each  other  just  as  you  have  seen  a  cat  rub  against  your 
leg  when  it  was  attempting  to  purr  itself  into  your  no- 
tice. The  man  was  outwardly  and  seemingly  the  same  as 
he  has  been  under  all  circumstances,  ever  since  we  have 
known  about  him. 

He  was  just  as  alert,  just  as  spry,  just  as  quick  of 
movement  and  of  action,  just  as  bright  in  his  mentality ,^ 
just  as  profoundly  endowed  with  learning — just  as  dan- 
gerous. He  walked  with  that  same  leopardlike  tread,  and 
he  carried  about  him  that  same  suggestion  of  repressed 
activity  and  power  which  is  the  thing  you  admire  in  a 
caged  tiger. 

There  was  never  such  a  man  before  him ;  Heaven  grant 
that  there  may  never  be  such  another. 
And  Zanoni ! 

Captured  by  Ten-Ichi  and  taken  to  poUce  headquarters, 
she  had  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  a  lioness  deprived 
of  her  cubs ;  sh^  had  played  the  part  of  a  madwoman 
and  played  it  so  well  that  every  one  save  Nick  Carter 
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himself  had  been  deceived ;  so  she  was  in  Dannemora, 
also. 

It  was  midsummer  when  the  two  were  sent  there,  for 
it  was  among  the  first  days  of  July. 

Four  months  had  elapsed  since  then — four  months  of 
respite  for  the  detective,  for  he  had  been  allowed  hardly 
a  moment's  peace  during  the  last  fourteen  months,  be- 
cause of  these  two  individuals  and  their  crimes.  When 
they  were  sent  to  the  prison,  Nick  Carter  had  remarked 
to  Inspector  McClusky  that  there  would  yet  be  another 
chapter  of  history  to  write  about  them. 

"They  are  not  dead  yet/'  he  had  said,  "and  until  they 
are  safely  inside  the  furnace  of  a  crematory,  both  of 
them,  I  shall  not  feel  that  we  are  done  with  them.  When 
I  can  see  them  pushed  into  the  incinerating  furnace  and 
can  know  that  their  ashes  have  been  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  believe 
that  we  are  done  with  them  forever." 

Much  can  happen  in  four  months,  even  in  a  prison, 
where  nothing  is  supposed  to  happen. 

For  example,  if  you,  reader,  were  inside  a  prison,  and 
you  had  devoted  friends  and  adherents  outside  that  prison 
who  knew  that  almost  every  breath  you  took  behind  those 
walls  was  analyzed,  there  would  be  ample  time  during 
those  four  months  for  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  them  to 
have  themselves  convicted  and  sentenced  and  sent  to  the 
same  institution,  would  there  not  ? 

Or,  let  us  put  it  the  other  way : 

If  you  yourself  were  one  of  those  friends  and  ad- 
herents, of  Doctor  Quartz,  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacri- 
fice yourself  in  his  interests,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
others  like  you  near  at  hand — if  you  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  help  him  or  to  assist  him  was  for  two  of 
you  to  get  inside  that  prison  yourselves  while  two  others 
equally  loyal  remained  on  the  outside  ready  to  do  your 
bidding  in  his  interests — if  you  believed  that  by  doing 
all  this  for  him  you  could  serve  him,  and  that  ultimately 
you  could  free  him,  and  that  in  freeing  him  you  would 
have  gained  his  eternal  gratitude,  why,  then,  four  months 
would  be  ample  time  for  you  to  have  taken  the  first  and 
most  important  steps  toward  the  goal,  would  it  not? 

These  questions  are  put  to  you  merely  in  anticipation., 
of  the  fact,  for  in  no  other  way  could  the  events  which 
happened  there  be  accounted  for. 

Doctor  Quartz  was  much  too  closely  observed  to  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  did  without  outside 
help,  and  outside  help  could  have  reached  him  only 
through  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners 
already  inside. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  begin  the  examination  of  the  facts 
where  Nick  Carter  began.  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  his 
position,  and  strive  with  him,  from  the  very  beginning, 
for  a  solution  of  the  chain  of  mysteries  which  confronted 
him. 

Doctor  Quartz  was  in  one  wing  of  the  prison ;  Zanoni 
was  in  another.  They  were  far  removed  from  each  other ; 
but  Doctor  Quartz,  as  we  know,  was  mighty  in  his  capa- 
bility for  overcoming  obstacles,  while  Zanoni  had  at  laer 
finger  ends  every  trick  of  the  East  Indian  fakir,  every 
adeptness  of  the  Japanese  juggler,  every  resource  of  a 
Hindu  priest,  and  every  adroitness  of  a  Tibetan  grand 
lama. 

It  was  during  the  first  days  of  November,  of  that  year, 
when  the  warden  of  the  prison  sent  for  Nick  Carter.  We 
will  repeat  the  substance  of  his  letter  here,  for  it  ex- 
plains itself.  ,  '  . 


"I  wish  you  would  take  a  run  up  here  at  your  firs' 
opportunity,"  he  wrote,  "for  I  find  myself  face  to  fao. 
with  a  condition  wdiich  I  must  confess  is  too  much  fo' 
me.  I  cannot  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  conviction  tha 
the  two  prisoners.  Doctor  Quartz  and  Zanoni  Galena,  ar(i 
responsible  for  the  incidents  which  have  compelled  mti 
to  write  this  letter,  but  I  have  been  utterly  unable  tc 
nail  the  thing  to  either  of  them. 

"In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Carter,  we  have  a  prison  del 
mon  in  our  midst.  Convicts,  as  you  doubtless  know! 
are  as  superstitious  as  sailors,  and  my  jail,  birds  here  an 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

"In  making  use  of  that  expression,  'prison  demon,'  '. 
am  merely  quoting  the  term  which  the  convicts  have  usee 
to  describe  the  cause  of  their  superstitious  terrors ;  am 
that  their  terrors  are  real  and  genuine,  I  have  no  mannei 
of  doubt. 

"If  the  trouble  is  not  adjusted,  if  the  secret  of  thest 
manifestations  is  not  cleared  up,  if  the  mysteries  of  the 
prison  are  not  solved  and  laid  bare  so  that  the  simples 
mind  among  these  men  can  comprehend  and  imderstanc 
them,  I  greatly  fear  that  we  shall  have  serious  troubl( 
here,  so  I  ask  you  to  come  here  and  at  least  talk  it  ove^ 
with  me ;  and,  if  possible,  t(i>  remain  for  a  time,  and  helj 
me  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 

"Before  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  made  m. 
mention  of  these  things  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  '.  ^ 
have  permitted  no  mention  to  be  'made  of  them,  so  then, 
is  no  glory  attached  to  what  you  may  accomplish.  / 
wish  the  whole  thing  to  remain  a  secret  forever.  Th< , 
newspapers  must  never  get  hold  of  the  facts,  and  the  out  j 
side  public  must  never  know  that  this  prison  has,  for  ; 
month  past,  been  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt,  and  that  th( 
danger  of  one  increases  with  every  moment." 

And  so  Nick  Carter^  went  to  Dannemora. 

CHAPTER  II. 

1( 

A  prisoner's  dream  of  escape. 

"Well,  warden,"  said  Nick,  as  he  seated  himself  op 
posite  his  host — they  were  in  the  "private  apartments  o 
the  latter  at  the  time — "I  received  your  letter,  and  hen 
I  am.    Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  was  never  so  glad  to  see  anybody  in  my  life,  Mr 
Carter,"  replied  the  warden.  "The  wards  of  my  prisoi 
are  rapidly  becoming  transformed  into  so  many  smolder 
ing  hells,  and  I  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  cope  witl 
the  difficulty,  whatever  it  is." 

"The  prison  demon,  as  you  call  it,  is  too  much  f o:  ii 
you,  eh  ?"  ,  it 

"Decidedly.    You  have  had  experience  with  criminal: 
all  your  life,  Mr.  Carter,  have  you  not?" 

"Pretty  much  all  of  it — yes."  'id 

"And  yet  I'll  wager  that  you  have  no  idea  what  ;!!e 
hardened  criminal  becomes  after  he  is  sent  to  a  plao 
like  this." 

"I  can  guess." 

"No,  you  cannot.  Pardon  me,  but  nobody  can  whc 
has  not  had  experience  as  a  warden,  or  as  a  turnkey  ii! 
a  prison." 

"I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  unlike  any  othe 
experience."  i 

"Unhke!  Just  now  I  made  use  of  the  expressioii 
'smoldering  hells.'  Well,  nothing  else  could  give  you  aij 
idea  of  the  situation  when  a  lot  of  convicts  becorne  des. 
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)erate.    Did  you  ever  see  a  herd  of  steers  stampede, 
lave  you  ever  been  in  the  West  and  seen  that  ?" 
"Yes ;  I  have  "seen  that." 

"Well,  you  know  how  resistless  it  is.  You  know  how 
itterly  impossible  it  is  for  the  cowboys  to  stop  it  or  to 
urn  it,  once  it  is  thoroughly  started,  don't  ycfe?" 

'Yes,  I  know." 

"The  cattle  are  easy  enough  to  handle  as  long  as  they 
tre  quiet,  and  they  will  remain  quiet  forever  if  they  are 
lot  terrorized." 

"That  is  true." 

"But  the  moment  you  frighten  them,  the  moment  when 
error  overcomes  them  so  that  they  forget  the  power  of 
he  masters  who  are  watching  over  them,  they  toss  their 
leads  and  tails  and  start.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  couldn't 
itop  them  then.    Isn't  that  so?" 

"Decidedly  so." 

"Carter,  a  prison  full  of  convicts  is  exactly  the  same 
hing,  only  worse." 
"Worse?" 

"You  bet  it's  worse.  Convicts  can  reason,  even  in 
he  throes  of  their  terrors ;  cattle  cannot.  Convicts  have 
lands  and  teeth  to  fight  with ;  steers  will  not  even  use 
[heir  horns  at  such  a  time.  They  only^  trample  what- 
iver  gets  in  their  way.  Br-r-r !  I  know  the  shiver  that 
"uns  down  your  spine  when  you  are  standing  in  front  of 
I.  herd  of  steers  at  the  moment  when  they  toss  their 
leads,  bellow,  and  start  in  your  direction,  but  I  tell  you 
)lainly  that  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  be  in  a  posi- 
ion  like  that  than  to  be  here  if  my  prisoners  start  on  a 
itampede,  superinduced  by  terror." 

"What  has  frightened  them?"  ! 

"The  prison  demon." 

"What  is  the  prison  demon  ?" 

"That  is  what  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  to  find 

)Ut." 

"You  don't  know  what  it  is,  then?" 
"Certainly  not.   If  I  did,  I  would  not  have  been  obliged 
o  send  for  you." 
"Nor  how  it  appears?" 
"It  never  appears  twice  the  same." 
"Nor  where  it  appears?" 
"It  never  appears  twice  in  the  same  place." 
"Nor  wh,at  causes  it  to  appear?" 
"The  convicts  say  it  is  a  ghost;  that  is  all  I  know." 
"Nor  when  it  appears?" 
"Usually  between  midnight  and  daylight." 
"Nor  how  often  it  appears?" 

"Sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  one  night.  Some- 
imes  two  or  three  nights  pass  without  any  appearance 
.t  all." 

"What  form  does  it  take  ?" 

"The  men  have  described  it  to  me  in  many  dififerent 
orms,  but  the  favorite  one  seems  to  be  a  figure  of  the 
levil  himself." 

"Horns,  hoofs,  and  all,  eh?" 

"Aye,  and  the  tail  as  well,  I  imagine." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  it  yourself  ?" 

"Nay,  nay !  If  I  had  seen  it,  there  would  have  been 
,  bullet  through  it  then  and  there." 

"How  about  your  guards?  Have  any  of  them 
een  it?" 

"Yes ;  three  of  them." 

"Why  didn't  they  shoot  the  thing?" 

"Every  one  of  them  claims  to  have  done  so." 


"Ah !    And  the  bullet  went  through  it  without  touch- 
ing it,  I  suppose  ?" 
"That's  the  idea." 

"What  are  the  names  of  these  guards?" 
"Mullen,  Price,  and  Stetson." 

"Are  they  all  old  guards?  That  is,  have  they  been 
here  a  long  time?" 

"Stetson  is  new.  He  has  been  here  only  two  or  three 
months — between  two  and  three,  to  be  exact;  but  Mul- 
len and  Price  have  been  here  for  years.  Mullen  has  been 
here  ten  years,  and  Price  has  served  between  four  .and 
five." 

"Are  all  of  them  good  men  ?" 
"I  think  they  are." 

"Men  whom  you  would  trust,  and  whose  word  you 
could  believe  always?" 
"I  think  so."  ■ 

"Are  they  men  who  could  not  be  seduced  by  promises 
of  great  reward?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know  about  that,  positively, 
but  I  think  they  are.  Convicts'  promises  don't  go  for 
much,  you  know.    But  what  are  you  getting  at?" 

"I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  you  must  let 
me  ask  any  questions  I  wish  to." 

"All  right.    Go  ahead." 

"How  old  is  Mullen?^' 

"Forty-eight  or  fifty." 

"And  Price  ?" 

"Forty.    Stetson  is  about  thirty-five." 

"When  did  you  first  hear  rumors  about  this  demon?" 

"About  six  weeks  ago." 

"From  whom?" 

"One  of  the  lifers.    His  name  on  the  books  is  Coon." 

"Tell  me  what  he  told  you  then.  Forget  all  that  has 
happened  since  while  you  are  telling  it." 

"I'll  try.  When  any  of  the  prisoners  have  a  complaint 
to  make  directly  to  the  warden,  they  tell  one  of  the  guards 
that  they  wish  to  see  me.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  if 
1  can  get  to  it,  I  send  for  that  prisoner.  If  his  com- 
plaint is  a  good  one,  I  listen  to'  it  and  adjust  it.  If  it 
is  a  foolish  one,  unfounded,  and  merely  a  lot  of  gabble, 
that  particular  prisoner  can  never  secure  another  audience 
with  me.  That  is  a  rule  that  I  have  established  since  I 
came  here,  and  I  have  found  it  to  work  very  well." 

"It  is  a  good  one.  Well?" 

"Coon  put  in  such  a  request." 

"Wait.   Is  he  a  man  of  intelligence?" 

"Yes ;  of  considerable.  He  is  not  an  educated  man* 
but  h^  is  no  fool." 

"And  how  long  has  he  been  here  ?" 

"Twelve  years.  He  is  in  for  life;  I  think  I  told  you 
that." 

"Yes.    Now  go  ahead  with  what  he  had  to  say." 

"When  he  came  to  my  office — for  I  had  him  brought 
there — he  began  by  saying  that  he  understood  the  rule 
about  making  foolish  complaints,  and  that  he  had  thought 
a  long  time  before  asking  to  see  me,  on  that  account ;  and 
he  added : 

"  'This  complaint  may  sound  foolish  to  you,  first  off, 
warden;  but  it  ain't  foolish,  as  you  will  understand  if 
you  will  hear  me  to  the  end.' 

"  'All  right,'  I  said  to  him ;  'go  ahead  with  what  you've 
got  to  say.' 

"  'There's  a  ghost  in  the  prison,  sir,*  he  replied. 
"'What!'  I  yelled  at  him,  and  started  toward  him; 
but  he  held  his  ground  without  flinching. 
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"  -Wait,  sir,'  he  said.  'It  ain't  the  ghost  I'm  com- 
plaining about;  it's  the  eifect  the  old  thing  is  having  on 
the  men.  If  you  don't  lay  that  ghost,  there'll  be  the  devil 
to  pay,  sure  enough.' 

"I  saw  the  point  he  was  making  then,  and  told  him 
to  sit  down.  Then  I  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  his  story 
in  brief  was  to  the  effect  that  for  more  than  a  week  past 
the  corridors  and  galleries  of  the  prison,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  cells,  had  been  haunted  by  something  which  the 
prisoners  had  named  'The  Demon,'  and  that  they  had 
begun  rapping  on  the  walls  about  it  all  over  the  institu- 
tion. 

'T  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  thing  itself,  and  he 
said  he  had  not,  but  that  he  had  been  'rapped'  about  it 
a  good  many  times;  and  he  thought  I  ought  to  know 
about  it.  Being  'rapped'  about  it  means  that  the  prisoners 
had  made  use  of  their  method  of  communication  by  rap- 
ping on  the  walls  from  one  to  another,  and  passing  the 
news  along  from  cell  to  cell  in  that  manner." 

"Yes ;  I  know  about  that  system." 

"Well,  if  you  know  all  about  it,  you  know  more  than 
I  do.  I  have  been  warden  of  one  prison  and  another 
almost  all  my  life,  and  all  I  know  about  it  is  that  they 
have  such  a  system,  and  that  it  is  so  complete  with  sig- 
nals and  signs  that  news  will  travel  from  one  end  of  a 
prison  to  another  and  penetrate  to  every  cell,  almost  as 
quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  it  could  if  there  was  a  tele- 
phone for  every  convict." 

"I  meant  that  I  knew  there  was  such  a  system ;  not 
that  I  knew  all  about  it." 

"System !  I  should  say  there  was !  And  you  cannot 
beat  it  nor  head  it  off.  If  I  should  have  one  of  the 
prisoners  who  is  a  favorite  among  them  all  up  for  pun- 
ishment, and  should  send  him  to  the  darkest  and  most 
distant  dungeon  I've  got  in  the  place,  before  another 
morning  dawned  on  another  day  every  convict  in  the 
prison  would  know  all  the  particulars  as  perfectly  as  if  he 
had  been  present  and  a  spectator  to  the  incident.  System ! 
I  should  say  so !" 

"What  sort  of  news  had  been  rapped  to  Coon?" 

"That  there  was  a  ghost  in  the  prison — the  ghost  of  the 
devil,  in  fact.  It  darted  along  the  galleries  like  a  sprite. 
It  passed  through  the  bars  from  one  cell  to  another  as  if 
there  were  no  bars  there  at  all.  It  hopped  off  the  rail 
of  one  gallery  down  to  another,  twelve  feet  below  it,  like 
a  bird.  It  danced  can-cans  behind  the  backs  of  the  guards 
without  their  having  the  least  idea  that  it  was  near  them, 
and  darted  away  out  of  sight  if  they  happened  to  turn 
to  look  where  it  was,  or  where  it  had  been." 
,  ,  "A  sprightly  demon,  and  a  humorous  one,"  said  Nick. 

"It  performed,  according  to  Coon,  all  sorts  of  antics. 
It  entered  cells  after  the  prisoners  were  locked  in  for 
the  night,  pinched  their  faces,  stuck  pins  into  them,  shook 
them  roughly,  and  roused  them  from  sleep.  It  did  every- 
thing, in  short,  that  a  ghost  could  do,  to  annoy  and 
frighten  the  prisoners.    And  they  were  frightened.", 

"Was  Coon  frightened  himself?" 

"No ;  he  did  not  appear  to  be,  and  he  said  he  was  not. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  in  such  things,  but  he  thought 
I  ought  to  know  about  it,  for  the  men  were  getting  un- 
easy." 

"Philanthropic  Coon,  eh  ?    Is  he  a  good  prisoner  ?" 
"One  of  the  best." 

"Has  he  never  given  you  any  trouble  ?" 
"Not  the  slightest." 


"And  has  he  ever  expressed  a  hope  that  he  will  sor 
day  be  liberated?"  ; 

"Oh,  yes;  they  all  have  that  hope — the  lifers.    If  thi 
did  not  they  would  die." 

"I  mean  have  you  noticed  that  the  hope  is  especial  ' 
strong  in  the  case  of  Coon?"  i  ' 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is."  ( 

"Of  pardon?"  x'J 

"No;  I  think  not."  '  « 

"Of  escape?" 

"H'm !    I  had  not  thought  of  that ;  but  I  don't  thir;  " 
so.    I  suppose  prisoners  always  have  dreams  about  e 
caping."  I 

"Yes,"  replied  Nick;  "especially  if  the  idea  has  bee 
suggested  by  a  convict  who  has  the  brains  and  the  cou 
age  to  conceive  a  plan  and  to  carry  it  out."  } ' 

■ !  i 

CHAPTER  III.  . 

THE  DEVIL  IN  DIFFERENT  SHAPES.  " 

"Now,  warden,  what  did  you  say  to  Coon  at  the  en 
of  that  interview?"  , 

"I  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  told  me ;  I  sent  hii  | 
back  with  instructions  that  he  was  to  watch  and  listen  , 
and  that  after  a  day  or  so  I  would  send  for  him  again." 

"And  then,  I  suppose,  you  called  your  guards  togethc 
and  asked  them  about  it?" 

"I  didn't  call  them  together,  but  I  asked  them  abot 
it,  one  after  another." 

"And  what  did  you  find  out  from  them?" 

"Nothing  to  amount  to  anything.  They  had  heard  re 
ports  of  the  ghost;  some  of  the  prisoners  had  spoken  t 
them  about  it,  but  they  had  paid  no  attention." 

"I  see.   What  did  you  tell  them  to  do?" 

"Practically  the  same  thing  I  told  the  lifer." 

"To  watch  and  report?" 

"Yes." 

"What  was  the  next  thing  you  learned?" 
"I  had  another  interview  with  Coon." 
"How  long  afterward?" 
"Two  days." 

"What  did  he  have  to  tell  you  at  that  time?" 

"Practically  the  same  thing  he  had  told  me  before 
that  is,  that  there  had  been  a  constant  repetition  of  tli 
same  sort  of  thing." 

"And  in  the  meantime,  I  suppose  he  had  seen  tb 
ghost  of  the  devil  himself?" 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  suppose  it,  but  he  had 
or  at  least  claimed  that  he  had." 

"Exactly." 

"Well,  what  now?"  ■ 
"How  did  he  describe  it?" 

"He  said  it  looked  like  pictures  he  had  seen  of  th(| 
devil,  only  that  it  was  much  smaller  than  he  supposeci 
the  devil  to  be.    Not  so  tall  and  not  so  big."  : 

"About  the  size  of  a  delicately  built  woman,  in  fact?' 

'  Yes ;  or  a  boy."  | 

"Did  the  ghost  visit  his  cell  ?" 

"He  said  it  did." 

"And  I  suppose  he  had  gotten  all  over  his  belief  thii 
there  were  no  such  things  as  spirits  and  ghosts,  hadn'i 
he?"  ; 
"Yes ;  he  was  thoroughly  frightened."  J 
"I  thought  so."  I 
"Why  did  you  think  so,  if  I  may  ask?"  ,^ 
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"Simply  because  he  was  carrying  out  the  part  he  had 
been  instructed  to  play." 
"I  don't  catch  on  yet." 

"Why,  by  the  system  of  rapping,  and  after  the  ghost 
had  appeared  to  a  few  of  the  prisoners,  Coon  was  told 
to  make  that  demand  for  an  interview  with  you,  and 
exactly  what  to  tell  you  when  he  had  the  opportunity. 
The  inducement  held  out  to  him  was  that  in  the  end  he 
would  be  shown  a  way  of  escape." 

The  warden  shook  his  head  in  doubt,  but  he  made 
no  reply, 

"How  far  away  from  Coon's  cell  is  the  one  where 
Doctor  Quartz  is  kept?" 

"They  occupy  adjoining  cells." 

"Ah !  They  do,  eh  ?  I  don't  suppose  it  has  occurred 
to  you  to  change  either  of  them  since  this -trouble  be- 
gan?" 

"No,  it  has  not;  why  should  it?" 
"Never  mind.    I  am  glad  at  least  that  you  have  not 
done  so." 
"Why?" 

"Because,  after  I  have^  finished  with  this  preliminary 
examination  into  the  mystery,  I  want  you  to  bring  Coon 
here  to  me,  and  then  I  want  you  to  send  me  back  to  his 
cell  in  his  place." 

"Great  Scott,  Carter!   You  don't  mean  that,  do  you?" 

"I  certainly  do  mean  it." 

"But  what  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  doing  that? 
You  could  not  fool  the  other  convicts  for  a  minute." 
"I  think  I  could,  all  the  same." 

"They  would  be  onto  you  the  moment  they  began  their 
rapping  on  the  walls." 

"Perhaps  they  would  and  maybe  they  would  not.  At 
all  events,  I  think  I  could  deceive  them.  I  know  some- 
thing about  this  system  you  talk  about." 

"IBut  you  don't  know  the  Dannemora  system ;  and  what 
is  more,  the  others  would  know  that  it  was  not  Coon  who 
was  rapping.  Have  you  ever  heard  how  one  telegraph 
operator  recognizes  the  handwriting  of  another  on  the 
Morse  key,  even  though  they  are  a  thousand  miles  apart  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Don't  you  suppose  that  these  convicts  know  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  of  one  another,  in  just  the  same  way, 
and  just  as  well?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  don't  you  think  they  will  be  onto  you  ?" 

"No;  at  least,  I  can  make  a  try  at  it." 

"All  right,"  said  the  warden ;  and  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"  "But  we  have  not  got  to  that  point  yet,"  said  Nick. 
"We  need  not  cross  bridges  till  we  reach  them." 

"No ;  certainly  not." 

"Did  you  have  Coon  into  the  office  a  third  time,  and 
a  fourth  time?" 

"Sure.    I've  had  him  in  a  dozen  times  since  then." 
"And  is  he  not  more  and  more  frightened  every  time?" 
"Yes." 

"Has  he  ever  begged  to  be  moved  from  that  cell  he 
occupies  ?" 

"Yes;  but  he  knew  mighty  well  that  I  couldn't  very 
well  move  him  without  putting  another  man  in  his  place. 
The  prison  is  crowded  to  the  doors.  Carter." 

"Now  tell  me  about  the  other  conii^^' 

"What  about  them  ?" 

"You  spoke  of  a  'smoldering  hell'  Tell  me  what  sort 
of  a  hell  you  have  got  down  there." 


.  "Why,  the  terror  of  that  demon  has  got  into  the  bones 
of  every  convict  in  the  place." 

"Have  you  had  others  besides  Coon  outside  to  talk  to 
them  ?" 

"Yes;  half  a  dozen  of  them." 

"And  what  do  they  have  to  say?" 

"The  same  things,  in  effect,  that  Coon  said," 

"And  were  they  honestly  frightened?" 

"Yes;  I  think  they  were.  Every  one  of  them,  hon- 
estly frightened." 

"Do  you  think  that  Coon  is  honestly  afraid?" 

"I  did  think  so  until  now ;  but  now  I  am  not  sure  about 
it,  after  what  you  have  had  to  say  on  the  subject." 

"Do  they  all  describe  the  demon  in  the  same  manner?" 

"Pretty  nearly.  It  does  not  always  wear  horns,  and 
once  or  twice  it  has  appeared  in  white  instead  of  in  black ; 
and  in  flowing  robes,  instead  of — er — next  to  nothing." 

"Tights,  in  other  words." 

"Yes." 

"But  is  it  always  small,  like  a  boy,  or  like  a  delicately 
built  woman?"  , 
"Always." 

"Warden,  where  do  you  keep  Zanoni?" 

"Where  do  I  keep  her?  Over  in  the  woman's  de- 
partment, of  course." 

"Has  she  been  violent  since  she  has  been  here  ?" 

"Not  at  all.  She  is  as  sane  as  she  ever  was-— as  we 
are." 

"I'll  grant  you  that.  Have  you  shown  her  any  favors?" 
"Not  a  favor."  .  . 

"How  much  liberty  has  she?" 

"As  much  as  the  others  like  her;  no  more,  and  no 
less." 

"Has  she  ever  made  you  any  trouble  at  all?" 
"No;  she  is  reported  to  be  the  best  and  quietest  pris- 
oner in  her  department." 
"Do  you  ever  see  her  ?" 

"Certainly.    Every  day,  when  I  make  my  rounds." 
"How  does  she  look ?  Well?" 
"Perfectly  well  Why?" 

"Does  she  seem  contented  ?  Does  she  smile  at  you  and 
try  to  talk  to  you?" 

"Sometimes;  not  always." 

"How  is  she  regarded  by  the  women  who  have  charge 
of  that  part  of  the  prison?" 
"They  all  like  her." 

"You  can  depend  upon  it  that  she  has  managed  to 
fascinate  one  or  more  of  them,  and  that  she  has  more 
privileges  than  you  think." 

"I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Carter.  My  rules  are  very  strict, 
and  I  show  no  mercy  to  anybody  who  dares  to  break  one 
of  them." 

"All  the  same,  there  were  never  rules  made  anywhere 
in  the  world  that  were  not  broken  every  day  in  the 
year;  you  know  that,  don't  you?" 

"I  suppose  so;  yes." 

"Now  tell  me,  has  anybody  on  earth  besides  yourself 
any  idea  that  you  sent  for  me?" 
"Not  a  soul" 

"You  are  positive  of  that,  I  hope?" 
"I  am  as  positive  of  it  a§  I  am  that  you  are  here 
now." 

"Of  course,  you  will  see  to  it  that  nobody  does  find 
out  that  I  am  here." 


"Certainly." 
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"Above  all  things,  neither  Quartz  nor  Zanoni  must  get 
an  inkling  of  the  fact." 

"They  won't.  Don't  worry.  You  won't  give  it  away, 
and  I  certainly  will  not." 

"In  that  case,  I  think  we  can  lay  this  ghost." 

"I  hope  so.  If  we  do  not,  there  will  be  a  revolt  in 
the  prison,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  might  hap- 
pen in  that  case." 

"I  can  tell  you  what  might  happen.  The  very  thing 
would  happen  for  which  Doctor  Quartz  and  Zanoni  are 
jointly  working,  night  and  day.  There  would  be  a  prison 
riot,  during  which  some  of  your  guards,  and  possibly 
yourself,  would  be  killed ;  and  before  it  ended,  at  least 
two  of  your  prisoners  would  have  escaped — Zanoni  and 
Doctor  Quartz." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WHERE  THE  DEMON  DISAPPEARED. 

"Now,  warden,"  said  the  detective,  after  a  short  pause, 
"I  want  to  ask  you  again  if  you  are  sure  that  you  can 
implicitly  trust  the  two  guards,  Mullen  and  Price?" 

"If  I  cannot  trust  them,  I  don't  know  anybody  here 
whom  I  can  have  confidence  in." 

"Very  good.  I  want  you  to  send  for  them,  one  at  a 
time.    Mullen  first." 

Mullen  was  a  very  large  man,  considerably  over  six 
feet,  and  he  had  worked  in  the  prison  so  long  that  he 
seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  it.  He  loomed  through 
the  doorway  like  a  giant,  and  the  muscles  and  sinews  stood 
out  on  his  arms  and  legs  like  ridges. 

"Mullen,"  said  Nick,  "take  a  seat.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.   Has  the  warden  told  you  who  I  am?" 

"No,  sir." 

"I  am  Nick  Carter."  ' 

"Yes,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  you,"  he  replied  calmly,  and 
without  evincing  the  slightest  interest  in  the  announce- 
ment. 

Nick  liked  him  the  better  for  that,  and  he  began  to 
feel  the  warden's  confidence  in  this  giant.- 

"As  a  starter,"  said  the  detective,  then,  "I  want  it 
understood  that  you  are  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  I 
am  here,  to  any  person  whomsoever." 

"I  will  not  mention  it,  sir." 

"You  may  drop  the  'sir,'  if  you  please.  I  shall  send  for 
your  colleague.  Price,  presently,  and  he  will  know  that 
I  am  here.  You  two  will  be  the  only  persons  besides  the 
warden  who  will  know  it.    Do  you  understand  that?" 

"Yes." 

"The  warden's  orders  are  that  you  and  Price  are  not 
to  mention  my  name  to  each  other.  You  are  each  to  act 
as  though  you  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  me.  Is  that 
plain?" 

"Yes." 

"Good.    Now,  have  you  seen  this  prison  demon?" 

"I  have." 

"Where?" 

"In  the  prison." 

"Of  course.    In  what  part  of  the  prison?" 
"In  two  or  three  different  parts  of  it ;  but  always  along 
the  galleries." 

"You  have  seen  it  mor^than  once,  then  ?" 
"Four  times." 

"Have  you  even  seen  it  pass  through  the  bars  of  a 
cell,  as  it  is  described  to  have  done?" 
"I  have  seen  it  appear  to  do  so." 


"Did  you  shoot  at  it?"  ® 
"Yes." 

"How  many  times  ?" 

"Four  times.   Every  time  I  have  seen  it." 
"Are  you  a  good  marksman?" 
"I  think  so." 

"Do  you  think  you  hit  it  ?" 
"I  do." 

"Did  your  bullet  make  any  impression  upon  it?" 
"No." 

"And  yet  you  are  confident  that  you  could  hit  it,  and 
did  hit  it?" 
"I  am." 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  your  bullet 
made  no  impression  upon  it?" 
"I  don't  account  for  it." 
"Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?" 
"No." 

"Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  demon  is  a  ghost,  do 
you?" 
"No." 

"What  do  you  think  it  is^" 
"I  don't  know." 

"Do  you  suppose  it  is  a  man?" 

"I  know  that  it  is  not  any  man  who  is  in  or  about 
this  prison." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"By  its  build.    We  have  small  men  here,  to  be  sure; 
but  none  built  as  that  thing  is." 
"Might  it  be  a  woman?" 
"From  its  shape,  it  might  be ;  yes." 
"Do  you  think  it  is  a  woman?" 
"I  have  sometimes  thought  so." 

"Well,  if  it  is  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  why  have  your 
bullets  made  no  impression  upon  it?  Can  you  tell  me 
that?" 

"No,  sir;  I  cannot,  unless  " 

"Well,  unless— what?" 

"Unless  it  were  armor." 

"How  big  a  bullet  does  your  pistol  carry?" 

"Thirty-eight." 

"When  you  have  shot  at  it,  have  you  ever  taken  the 
trouble  afterward  to  look  about  the  wall  where  the  demon 
stood,  to  find  the  mark  of  the  bullet  you  have  fired?" 

"Every  time."  '  ^ 

"And  have  you  found  it?" 

"Not  once." 

"What  do  you  suppose  became  of  the  bullet?" 

"I  don't  know,  unless  the  demon  caught  it  in  its  teeth," 
said  the  guard,  with  a  grin. 

"At  what  part  of  the  body  of  the  demon  did  you 
aim?" 

"At  the  biggest  part — where  the  heart  is  supposed 
to  be." 

"You  have  never  aimed  at  the  head?" 

"No;  that  is  a  small  mark  to  shoot  at  when  it  is  half 
dark  around  you." 

"True.  Suppose,  however,  that  you  aim  at  the  head 
next  time."  ■ 

"I  will ;  only  I  don't  much  thin^k  there  will  be  any  next 
time." 

"Why  not?'^. 

"Well,  it  haslet  me  off  from  seeing  it  lately.  Maybe 
my  last  bullet  was  hard  to  swallow,  or  something.  I 
thought  I  heard  it  grunt  when  I  fired,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  taken  to  appearing  wlien  I  am  ofif  duty." 
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"Has  it  always  appeared  the  same  to  you — I  mean, 
looked  the  same — when  you  have  encountered  it?" 
"Always  but  once." 
"Describe  the  two  appearances." 

"Three  times  it  has  looked  like  pictures  you  see  of 
the  devil,  only  lately  it  has  taken  to  leaving  its  horns 
at  home.  The  other  time  it  looked  like  a  young  girl 
in  her  nightdress." 

"Did  you  shoot  at  it  that  time?" 

"Sure  I  did.  That  is  the  time  I  thought  I  heard  it 
grunt." 

"Does  it  appear  every  night?" 

"Almost.    It  comes  oftener  now  than  it  used  to  do." 

"Mullen,  do  you  think  the  ghost  is  a  living  woman?" 

"I  do.  I  cannot  think  anything  else.  You  can  never 
make  me  believe  in  ghosts,  for  I  don't  and  can't.  There 
is  some  explanation  for  this  thing,  even  though  my  bullets 
have  no  effect  upon  it.   You  can  bet  your  life  on  that." 

"Could  a  person  get  through  from  the  woman's  part, 
of  the  prison  to  your  part  of  it  at  night?" 

"No;  nor  in  the  daytime,  either;  that  is,  not  without 
passing  through  the  main  building." 

"Have  you  been  in  the  woman's  part  of  the  prison 
lately  ?" 

"I  haven't  been  there  in  years." 

"Warden,"  said  the  detective,  turning  to  him,  "I  wish 
when  you  make  your  rounds  to-morrow  you  would  take 
Mullen  into  that  part  of  the  prison  with  you." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Carter." 

"And,  Mullen,  when  you  go  there,  I  wish  you  would 
keep  your  eyes  open  and  see  if  there  is  any  person  there 
whose  shape  reminds  you  of  the  demon." 

"Very  good,  sir.    I'll  do  it." 

"Now,  Mullen,  what  is  the  effect  on  the  convicts,  pro- 
duced by  these  manifestations?"  '  >i 
"Bad;  very  bad." 
"In  what  way?" 

"They're  frightened,  and  they  are  are  getting  sullen. 
One  of  these  days,  if  the  thing  is  not  stopped,  they'll  make 
a  break  for  a  delivery ;  and  if  they  do,  somebody  will  get 
hurt,  mark  all  that  down  hard." 

"They  are  in  an  ugly  temper,  are  they?" 

"They  are  worse  than  that ;  they  are  afraid.  We  can't 
keep  'em  quiet  nights,  any  longer.  They  whistle  and 
sing  in  spite  of  us,  just  because  they  are  afraid," 

"Has  the  demon  any  special  hour  for  appearing?" 

"No;  that's  the  worst  of  it.  If  it  had,  we'd  know  how 
to  lay  for  it." 

"Certainly." 

"If  we  set  a  watch  for  it,  it  doesn't  show  up  at  all. 
If  we  give  the  thing  up  and  make  up  our  minds  that  it 
is  not  going  to  appear,  and  draw  off,  in  five  minutes'  time 
it  will  be  darting  around  the  galleries,  like  the  devil  it  is. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  it  always 
selects  a  time  when  there  is  only  one  guard  on  duty.  If 
more  than  one  is  there,  it  doesn't  show  up." 

"Surely  you  always  have  more  than  one  guard  on 
duty?" 

"There  are  hours  in  the  night  when  one  guard  has 
an  entire  section  of  the  prison.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
He  can't  leave  that  section.  Pie's  got  to  stay  there,  no 
matter  what  happens,  until  he  is  relieved.  If  you  should 
,go  in  there  with  me  to-night  to  keep  watch,  the  demon 
would  know  it,  and  wouldn't  show  up." 

"How  does  it  get  inside  the  prison  ?" 

"You  can  search  me." 


"How  does  it  get  out  again?" 

"That's  just  as  hard  as  the  other  question,  alLhough 
it  always  disappears  in  about  the  same  place." 
"Where  is  that?" 

"Somewhere  near  the  cell  of  number  ninety-seven." 
"Whose  cell  is  that,  warden?"  asked  Nick,  turning  to 
him. 

"Ninety-seven?  Why,  that  is  the  number  borne  by 
Doctor  Quartz,"  replied  the  warden. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  MYSTERY  ABOUT  CELL  97. 

"Does  it  pass  through  the  bars  of  the  cell?"  asked 
Nick. 

"It  seems  to  do  so." 

"Have  you  ever  tried  heading  it  off  at  that  point,  when 
it  has  appeared  to  you?" 

*'Yes,  I  have.  But  it  takes  mighty  good  care  not  to 
let  you  do  it." 

"Ah!  Have  you  ever  tried  waiting  around  that  cell 
for  it  to  appear?" 

"Yes ;  and  it  never  appears  at  such  times." 
"Have  you  examined  that  cell?" 
"You  bet  your  hfe  I  have." 

"Are  the  bars  all  right?  Is  the  door  all  right?  Have 
you  found  anything  wrong,  or  that  would  suggest  that 
something  is  wrong  about  the  cell?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

"Is  that  about  the  place  where  it  first  appears,  as  well 
as  disappears?" 

"I  can't  answer  that  positively.  The  first  thing  you 
know,  it  is  there.  You  only  find  out  that  it  is  there  by 
hearing  one  of  the  men  let  out  a  yell  that  would  wake 
the  dead,  and  then  when  you  run  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter,  you  see  that  devilish  thing  flitting  along  the  gal- 
lery ahead  of  you,  and  you  find  out  that  it  has  fright- 
ened one  of  the  convicts  out  of  a  dozen  years'  growth. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  catch  a  flea,  Mr.  Carter?". 

"Often." 

"Well,  this  thing  is  just  like  that.  Now,  you've  got 
it  and  novv^  you  haven't.  That's  about  the  size  of  it,  as 
near  as  I  can  explain  it." 

"But  when  it  appears  it  is  always  between  you  and  that 
cell?"^ 

"So  it  would  seem.  It  has  always  managed  to  beat 
me  to  it,  at  least." 

"And  if  you  wait  for  it  near  that  spot,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  ?" 

"Not  an  appear." 

"That  will  do,  Mullen.  Thank  you.  Don't  forget 
about  going  the  rounds  with  the  warden  to-morrow." 

A  few  minutes  later  Price  came  into  the  room.  The 
detective  began  with  him  as  he  had  with  Mullen ;  that  is, 
by  warning  him  that  the  fact  of  his  presence  at  the  prison 
must  be  maintained  a  secret. 

Price  was  altogether  of  a  different  make-up  from  his 
colleague,  Mullen.  The  latter  was  a  man  shorter  than 
medium  height,  but  almost  as  broad  as  he  was  long,  and 
his  body  showed  the  possession  of  extraordinary  physical 
strength. 

His  face  would  have  impressed  you  as  brutal  when  you 
first  looked  at  it,  but  as  you  studied  more  closely,  and 
looked  into  the  kindly  and  rather  humorous  expression 
of  his  eyes,  you  would  have  decided  that  he  was  a  kindly 
disposed  man,  after  all.  - 
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"Price,"  said  Nick,  "I  have  just  talked  with  Mullen 
and  heard  his  description  of  the  prison  demon  that  is 
bothering  us.    Now  I  want  your  version." 

"I  expect  that  mine  is  about  the  same  as  Mullen's," 
replied  the  guard. 

"How  many  tiines  have  you  seen  the  demon?" 

"Twice." 

"Has  anybody  been  with  you  either  of  those  times?" 
"No ;  I  was  alone." 
"Did  you  shoot  at  it  ?" 
"Once." 

"Why  not  twice?" 

"Well,  I  couldn't  when  I  saw  it  the  second  time." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  it  looked  just  like  a  young  girl  who  had 
just  got  out  of  bed  on  Christmas  morning  to  look  in  her 
stocking.  I  couldn't  have  shot  at  it  then  if  I  had  lost  my 
job  for  not  doing  it." 

"You  thought  it  might  really  be  a  girl — or  a  woman, 
eh?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?" 

"I  do,  and  I  do  not." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  reply?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  exactly  say  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  ghost,  because  I  don't  know ;  hut  if  you  ask  me 
if  I  believe  that  that  thing  is  a  ghost,  I  will  tell  you  no." 

"What  do  you  think  it  is?" 

"A  human  being." 

"Man  or  woman  ?" 

"It  couldn't  be  a  man ;  it  is  too  small,  and  it  is  not  the 
right  shape." 

"Then  you  think  it  is  a  woman?" 
"Yes,  sir ;  I  do."  ' 

"How  does  it  get  in  there,  do  you  suppose?" 

Price  glanced  at  the  warden  an  instant,  and  moved  his 
feet  uneasily  on  the  floor.  He  hesitated  quite  a  long  time, 
during  \vhich  Nick  remained  silent,  waiting  for  him  to 
answer;  and  at  last  he  did  so. 

"I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  warden  for  referring  to 
what  I  am  going  to  do,  sir,"  he  said ;  "but  I  suppose  when 
you  ask  a  question  you  want  as  truthful  and  straight  a 
reply  as  I  can  give  you,  don't  you?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  replied  Nick. 

"Are  you  going  to  refer  to  that  old  Hammond  af- 
fair?" asked  the  warden. 
"Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  intention." 
"You  know  what  nonsense  it  is." 
Price  remained  silent. 

"All  right;  go  ahead,"  said  the  warden.  "I  have  no 
objections." 

Price  turned  again  toward  the  detective. 

"I  ought  to  say  in  the  beginning,"  he  said,  "that  what 
the  warden  calls  nonsense,  I  always  believed  to  be  the 
same  until  this  demon  began  to  appear,  and  then  I  began 
to  think  there  might  be  something  in  it." 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Nick. 

"Well,  sir,  when  I  came  here,  I  succeeded  an  old  man 
who  had  grown  old  at  the  business — too  old  to  work 
at  it  any  longer,  so  he  was  dropped.  His  name  is  Ham- 
mond, and  he  lives  now  not  very  far  from  the  prison. 
You  didn't  know  that,  did  you,  warden?" 

"No,"  said  the  warden.  "I  am  glad  you  told  me.  We 
will  have  him  up  here  and  question  him  about  that  cell." 

"Ah,"  said  Nick;  "it  is  something  about  the  cell  of 
Doctor  Quartz?" 


"Yes." 

"Go  ahead,  Price,  and  tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  de- 
tective. 

"Hammond  was  a  guard  and  a  turnkey  here  for  a  good; 
many  years.  He  is  past  eighty  years  old  now,  and  some- 
what feeble,  so  that  people  haven't  given  very  much 
credence  to  what  he  has  told  them  about  that  cell  an^ 
about  the  prison  generally ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  think  now 
that  the  old  man  is  right,  in  part,' at  least." 

"Well,  well,  tell  me  about  it" 

"There  was  a  prisoner  here  once,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  whose  name  was  Rulofif.  He  had  murdered  a  whole 
family,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  he  was  confined 
in  that  cell.  Ruloff  had  been  a  mechanic,  and  if  the  ac- 
counts about  him  are  true,  he  was  a  wonderful  man  at 
his  trade.  He  was  confined  here  about  ten  or  eleven 
years,  and  one  morning  he  was  missing." 

"Missing?"  exclaimed  Nick. 

"Yes,  sir.  And  they  never  found  a  sign  of  him  any- 
where after  that.  He  had  disappeared  as  utterly  as  if 
he  had  evaporated  into  air  in  his  cell." 

"He  was  supposed  to*  be  in  his  cell  at  the  time  he  dis- 
appeared, then,  was  he?" 

"He  had  been  locked  in  his  cell  like  the  other  pris- 
oners, at  night.  In  the  morning  he  was  gone,  and  there 
wasn't  a  sign  to  show  how  he  had  gone." 

"And  none  was  ever  found?" 

"No,  sir?" 

"The  cell  was  searched?" 

"Old  Hammond  says  that  tliey  spent  weeks,  almost, 
searching  it,  sounding  on  the  walls,  and  doing  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  discover  if  there  was  a  secret  passage 
anywhere  there;  but  Rulof?  had  disappeared,  and  there 
wasn't  so  much  as  a  heap  of  dust  to  tell  the  way  he  had 
got  out." 

"How  old  a  man  was  Ruloff.  at  that  time?  Do  you 
know  that?'^ 

"Yes ;  he  was  a  young  mail,  not  more  than  thirty- 
five.  He  was  only  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
when  he  was  sentenced.  There  is  another  thing  about 
him  which  old  Hammond  insists  upon,  too,  which  is 
worth  consideration." 

"What  is  that?" 

"He  has  always  insisted  that  Ruloff  worked  on  that 
wing  of  the  prison  when  it  was  erected." 
"I  see  the  point.   Well  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  the  point  of  it  all  is  this :  Old  Hammond 
has  always  been  fond  of  telling  that  story  about  Ruloff, 
and  he  always  insisted  that  there  is  a  secret  under- 
ground means  of  getting  into  and  out  of  that  cell,  if  only 
the  authorities  or  the  wardens  would  have  it  torn  up 
and  examined.  He  used  to  spend  hours  there  himself, 
looking  for  it,  whenever  the  different  wardens  he  worked 
under  would  allow  it.  They  thought  he  was  crazy  on 
the  subject,  and  he'd  have  been  fired,  anyway,  for  that 
reason,  even  if  he  had  not  been  so  old." 

"Is  he  any  relation  to  you.  Price?"  • 

"His  daughter  is  my  wife." 

"I  didn't  know  that,"  said  the  warden. 

"No,  sir.  I  never  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  you  about 
it.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Carter,  that  I  have  heard  the 
story  so  many  times,  and  in  all  its  phases  one  time  ai;id 
another,  that  now,  since  this  demon  has  appeared,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  is  all  true." 

"It  sounds  plausible,"  admitted  the  detective.  "War- 
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len,  I  wonder  that  you  have  not  had  that  cell  torn 
iipart." 

I  "I  have  never  given  any  credence  to  the  story  at  all ; 
DUt  now,  as  Price  says,  it  is  worth  looking  into..  There 
nay  be  something  in  it.  I  will  confess  that  I  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  thing  until  Price  mentioned  it  just 
now." 

"But  even  that,"  said  Nick,  "does  not  explain  how 
[the  body  of  a  human  being,  arrayed  in  almost  no  cloth- 
iing  at  all,  can  turn  thirty-eight  caliber  bullets  like  steel 
armor." 

"I  have  thought  that  over,  too,  sir,"  said  Price,  "and 
I  think,  if  you  care  to  have  me  do  so,  I  can  make  a  sugges 
tion  about  it.   This  also  comes  from  old  Hammond,  and 
is  one  of  his  memories  of  Ruloff.    Do  you  care  to 
hear  it?" 

I-  "Yes.  Go  ahead." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A  GRUNT. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Price  continued : 
;    "No  doubt  you  remember,  sir,  that  some  years  ago  a 
Frenchman  came  over  to  this  country  to  exhibit  a  bullet- 
proof cloth  he  had  invented." 

"Yes ;  I  do  recall  such  a  circumstance,"  replied  Nick. 

"He  wished  our  government  to  adopt  it  for  use  in 
the  army,  and  for  a  time  he  felt  assured  that  he  would 
succeed  in  his  undertaking.  But  at  the  last  moment  the 
government,  for  some  reason,  refused  to  make  use  of  the 
invention,  and  the  whole  thing  died  there ;  petered  out, 
in  fact,  although  I  have  since  heard  that  the  cloth  was 
really  bullet-proof,  and  also  that  other  inventions  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  successfully  undertaken." 

"All  that  is  quite  true.  Price.  It  is  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion." 

"Well,  sir,  that  isn't  all.    While  talking  with  Ham- 
mond the  other  night  about  the  demon  of  our  prison, 
.he  recalled  the  fact  that  Rulofif  claimed  to  have  made 
such  an  invention  himself." 

"That  is  interesting,  of  course,"  interrupted  the  war- 
den, "but  will  you  tell  me  what  possible  connection  Ru- 
loff, a  man  who  has  not  been  inside  this  prison  for  a 
■quarter  of  a  century,  can  have  with  events  that  are  tak- 
ing place  here  to-day?" 

Price  turned  and  faced  the  warden;  and,  after  a  mo 
ment,  he  said: 

"Warden,  since  you  have  had  charge  of  this  prison, 
has  it  occurred  to  you  to  take  notice  of  the  histories  of 
the  dififerent  occupants  of  that  particular  cell  we  are  talk- 
ing about?" 

"I  don't  know  that  it  has." 

"It  is  known  in  the  prison  as  the  mascot  cell.  You 
know  that." 

"Prisoners  don't  give  a  cell  that  sort  of  a  name  with- 
out good  reason.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  recall 
one  circumstance  and  another  which  have  happened  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  prisoners  who  have  been 
in  that  particular  cell,  you  will  remember  that  they  have 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  many  ways.  It  is  said  in 
the  prison  that  a  man  who  is  put  in  that  cell,  no  matter 
what  crime  lie  has  committed,  always  succeeds,  sooner 
or  later,  in  getting  out  of  prison.  Either  he  escapes,  or 
he  is  pardoned.  He  possesses  a  mysterious  means  of 
knowing  what  his-  friends  outside  are  doing  in  his  be 


half,  and  his  friends  outside  have  also  a  mysterious  means 
of  familiarity  with  everything  which  concerns  him." 

"Well,  what  of  that  ?    It  is  merely  a  coincidence." 

"Hammond  claims  that  it  is  not  a  coincidence." 

"What  is  his  theory?" 

"Simply  that  Ruloff,  after  his  escape,  never  left  the 
vicinity  of  the  prison  at  all.  That  he  lives  to-day  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  cell  where  he  was  confined.  That 
he  constantly  visits  the  prison  by  means  of  the  secret 
passage  which  he  was  many  years  in  constructing,  but 
which  he  built  so  well  that  it  has  defied  detection  ever 
since ;  and,  lastly,  that  during  all  the  years  he  has  been 
out  of  prison,  he  has  constituted  himself  a  sort  of  prison 
angel,  and  that  he  has  also  continued  his  underground 
labors,  until  he  is  enabled  by  means  of  the  passages  he 
has  built,  to  come  and  go  at  will  and  to  visit  any  part 
of  the  prison  he  wishes  to,  without  regard  to  the  bolts 
and  bars  which  the  law  erected  to  keep  him  out  and  others 
inside  the  walls." 

"Bosh  !    All  bosh  !"  exclaimed  the  warden. 

Price  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  contented  himself 
in  silence. 

Nick  Carter  smiled  and  waited.  But  it  was  he  who 
spoke  first. 

"A  man  might  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  all  those 
years,"  he  remarked,  "even  if  he  took  away,  on  the  aver- 
age, not  more  than  ten  pounds  of  dirt  a  day.  Let  me 
see ;  that  would  be  thirty-two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds  in  a  year,  and  in  thirty  years  it  would  amount 
to  very  close  to  forty-nine  tons  of  earth.  Forty-nine 
tons  of  earth  removed  from  beneath  this  prison  would 
make  quite  a  hole,  warden." 

"Great  Scott,  Carter!  you  don't  believe  all  that  rig- 
marole, do  you?" 

"I  don't  say  that  I  do ;  and  I  emphatically  do  not  say 
that  I  do  not." 

The  warden  turned  to  Price  again. 

"Does  Hammond  say  that  Ruloff  is  the  prison  de- 
mon himself?  If  so,  why  has  he  waited  till  now  to  show 
himself?" 

"No ;  he  does  not  say  that.  What  he  does  say  is  that 
Ruloff  is  merely  assisting  in  the  matter." 

"It  is  utter  nonsense.  Price,  as  you  must  yourself  ad- 
mit. If  Ruloff  is  about  here,  and  he  has  access  to  the 
prison  as  you  say,  so  that  he  can  assist  at  these  mani- 
festations, and  if  he  can  come  and  go  at  will  through 
that  cell  and  through  other  parts  of  the  prison,  what 
possible  reason  wq^uld  Quartz  or  anybody  else  have  in 
remaining  here  to  play  the  demon  act?  What  would 
there  be  to  prevent  him  from  walking  outside  at  any 
time  he  chose?   Tell  me  that." 

Nick  Carter  nodded  his  head.  The  same  question  had 
occurred  to  him. 

"Hammond  says  that  Ruloff*  won't  let  them  out,"  re- 
plied Price. 

"How  could  he  prevent  it,  if  he  has  shown  them  the 
way?" 

"That  is  just  the  point;  he  has  not  shown  them  tiie 
way.  According  to  Hammond,  they  merely  know 
through  him  how  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  prison 
to  another,  or  to  many  others,  but  he  has  not  shown  them, 
and  probably  has  refused  to  show  them,  the  way  of  free- 
dom." 

"But  I  don't  see  the  point  of  that  or  the  sense  of  it, 
either." 
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"Neither  does  Hammond.  Neither  does  anybody,  ex- 
cept Ruloff  himself." 

"Does  Hammond  know  where  he  is,  if  he  is  here  at 
all  ?" 

"No.   He  has  no  idea  about  that." 

"Hammond  is  crazy  \"  said  the  warden  testily. 

"Hammond  says  that  Ruloff  is  crazy,  and  that  his 
madness  has  taken  this  peculiar  turn,  by  which  he  con- 
tinually works  and  works  underneath  these  prison  walls." 

"Price,"  said  the  detective,  interrupting,  "does  Ham- 
mond have  any  idea  where  Ruloff  can  be  found?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  has." 

"Will  he  tell' you  about  it  ?" 

"I  think  he  will,  sir." 

"Warden,  I  wish  you  would  give  Price  a  vacation  of 
a  couple  of  days,  will  you?" 

"If  you  ask  for  it  for  him,  certainly." 

"Very  good.  Price,  I  wish  you  would  turn  yourself 
into  a  detective  for  a  couple  of  days — will  you?" 

"I  should  like  to  do  so." 

"Go  and  have  another  talk  with  your  father-in-law. 
Try  to  get  all  the  information  you  can  out  of  him,  and 
try  to  find  Ruloff  if  Ruloff  is  alive  in  this  neighbor- 
hood." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Go,  now,  and  report  back  here  to  the  warden  or  to 
me  as  soon  as  you  have  discovered  anything  at  all  that 
is  worth  reporting." 

"I  will  do  that,  sir." 

When  Price  had  departed,  the  warden  wheeled  around 
in  his  chair  and  faced  the  detective. 

"Do  you  really  take  stock  in  all  that  balderdash?" 
he  asked. 

"As  a  detective,"  replied  Nick,  "I  have  learned  to  take 
stock  in  everything  I  hear  which  may  have  any  bearing 
upon  a  case  I  have  in  hand.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  I 
am  put  on  a  false  scent,  but  I  would  much  rather  follow 
the  nine  false  ones  to  an  end  and  discover  that  they  are 
false,  than  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  securing  that  tenth 
one,  which  is  correct.  If  ten  pails  of  sand  were  stand- 
ing in  this  room,  and  you  had  been  told  that  there  was  a 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  concealed  in  one  of  them,  you 
would  not  leave  them  all  unsearched  simply  because  you 
did  not  happen  to  know  in  which  pail  the  gold  was  con- 
cealed, would  you?  You  would  begin  searching  them, 
and,  if  you  dumped  nine  of  the  pails  without  finding  the 
gold,  but  should  discover  it  in  the  tenth,  you  would  con- 
sider yourself  repaid  for  your  trouble,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  would.  I  see  the  point.  'You  don't  exactly 
swallow  the  theory,  but  you  regard  it  as  worth  investi- 
gation." 

"It  is  certainly  worth  investigation,  particularly  on 
one  account." 
"Which  one?" 

"That  one  about  the  bullet-proof  cloth." 

"Oh,  that.   That  looks  to  me  to  be  the  weakest  of  all." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,  warden.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  simplest  explanation  of  all ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  something  in  it,  because  of  a  simple  remark 
made  by  Mullen  while  I  was  examining  him." 

"What  was  that?" 

"Don't  you  remember  that  he  said  that  once  when  he 
fired  at  the  demon  he  made  it  grunt?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  there  you  are.  You  and  I  are  both  sure  that 
this  demon  is  a  human  being.    We  both  know  that  a  bul- 


let as  large  as  those  used  in  the  prison  pistols  would  go 
through  a  human  being,  unless  that  person  wore  some- 
. thing  to  stop  the  lead." 
"Sure." 

"If  that  person  wore  steel  to  stop  a  bullet,  the  metal 
would  not  give  enough  to  make  the,  person  grunt  who 
wore  it ;  but  if  cloth  were  used,  the  impact  of  the  bullet,  „ 
particularly  if  it  happened  to  strike  in  the  region  of  the 
abdomen,  might  well  produce  a  grunt;  eh?" 

"That's  so." 

"L^had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  bullet-proof  cloth 
being  used,  before  Price  suggested  it." 

"Then  you  know  there  is  such  a  thing,  do  you?" 

"Why,  yes;  everybody  knows  it.  It  has  never  been 
successfully  made,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  never  been 
perfectly  made.  It  does  not  run  even.  Some  of  it  will 
turn  a  bullet,  and  some  of  it  will  not." 

The  warden  stretched  himself,  and  yawned. 

"I  suppose  now  you  want  to  see  Stetson,  don't  you?" 

"No,  thank  you.  We  will  let  Stetson  go  for  the 
present." 

"But  he  is  the  other  guard  who  has  seen  the  demon 
and  shot  at  it." 

"Yes ;  I  know.  He  is  also  the  guard  who  has  only 
been  here  a  few  months,  and  for  that  reason  I  much 
prefer  that  he  should  not  be  made  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence." 

"Why,  Carter?" 

"Quartz  has  a  great  many  followers.  One  of  them 
might  succeed  in  getting  himself  appointed  a  prison  guard. 
I  don't  say  that  Stetson  is  such,  but  I  don't  know  that  he 
is  not,  and  I  don't  care  to  risk  it,  either." 

"Well,  what  next,  then  ?" 

"Next?  I  want  you  to  send  for  the  lifer,  Coon.  I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  and  after  that  I  shall  make 
myself  so  like  him  that  you  wouldn't  know  us  apart,  and 
then  I  want  you  to  send  me  to  his  cell,  when  night 
comes." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

NICK  CARTER  AS  A  CONVICT  FOR  LIFE. 

"Your  name  is  Coon,  I  believe  ?"  asked  Nick,  when  the 
lifer  was  brought  before  him. 

"Yesj  sir;  but  I  haven't  heard  It  in  so  long  that  I  had 
almost  forgotten  it,"  replied  the  prisoner.. 

He  was  a  surly,  forbidding-looking  man  of  fifty,  with 
.  snaky  eyes  and  a  hangdog  air  about  him  which  sug- 
gested that  he  had  met  with  his  proper  fate  in  being  sent 
to  an  institution  of  the  kind  for  the  balance  of  his  natural 
life. 

"I  suppose  you  expect  to  be  pardoned  some  day,  don't 
you,  Coon?"  asked  the  detective. 

"No,  sir.    I  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  that." 

"But  you  expect  to  escape?  Eh ?"  asked  Nick,  sharply 
and  suddenly. 

The  convict  started. 

The  prison  pallor  of  his  face  was  so  pronounced  that 
even  if  he  had  turned  a  shade  more  pale  because  of  the 
question,  the  fact  would  not  have  been  noticeable ;  but 
there  was  a  suspicious  tightening  of  the  lips  over  his  yel- 
low teeth,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  catching  of  liis 
breath  which  did  not  escape  the  detective. 

The  question  had  gone  home,  and  it  had  touched  on  a 
tender  spot.    Nick  could  see  that  much  at  once. 

After  a  hesitation  which  was  so  slight  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed,  the  convict  replied: 
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I    "No,  sir.    I  can't  say  that  I  do." 

"Has  not  Doctor  Quartz  promised  that  you  shall  es- 
cape  r 

But  the  prisoner  was  dogged  now,  and  the  detective 
could  see  that  his  jaws  set  in  a  determination  to  say 
nothing  w^hich  would  give  him  away  to  the  man  who 
was  questioning  him,  and  who,  of  course,  he  did  not 
know. 

"Nobody  has  made  me  any  such  promise,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"And  has  he  not  also  promised  you  money if  you 
assist  him  in  this  demon  business  ?"  continued  Nick,  car- 
rying out  the  same  line  of  questioning. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  replied  the 
convict. 

"Don't  you?  Then  we  will  turn  to  something  that 
you  do  know  about.  When  did  you  first  see  this  prison 
demon?    Can  you  tell  me  that?" 

"The  time  when  I  asked  to  see  the  warden  about  it." 

"You  saw  it  the  night  before  that,  I  suppose?" 

"Sure  I  did." 

"But  the  warden  tells  me  that  at  that  time  you  told 
him  you  had  not  yet  seen  it,  but  had  only  heard  about 
it,  and  that  you  told  him  because  it  wias  making  trouble 
among  the  prisoners.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  two 
statements  ?" 

"I  don't  reconcile  'em.  I  don't  have  to,  as  I  know  of. 
I  don't  keep  much  count  of  time  there  in  my  cell,  and 
I  guess  you  wouldn't,  either,  if  you  was  there.  I  have 
seen  the  thing  so  many  times  since  that  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  had  not  seen  it  when  I  talked  with  the  warden 
about  it  the  first  time." 

The  explanation  was  made  doggedly,  but  it  was  so 
plausible  that  there  was  no  answering  argument  to  be 
made,  so  the  detective  turned  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject. 

"You  and  Doctor  Quartz  have  become  very  good 
friends,  haven't  you?" 

"As  good  friends  as  men  may  become  who  live  with 
an  eighteen-inch  solid  wall  between  them,  I  suppose." 

"But  that  \vall  isn't  between  you  all  the  time." 
•  "Isn't  it?"  asked  the  convict  calmly.    And  then,  with 
fine  scorn,  he  added :    "Maybe  the  demon  takes  it  down 
when  he  comes  to  call  on  us." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,'  replied  Nick.    "Was  the  demon 
there  last  night?" 

"He  was.   I  saw  him." 

"Who  else  saw  him?" 

"Several  of  the  prisoners." 

"Did  any  of  the  guards  see  him?" 

"I  don't  guess  they  did." 

"Now,  Coon,  why  do  you  speak  of  the  demon  as  'him,' 
when  you  know  you  should  refer  to  it  as  'her'?" 

Again  there  was  that  almost  imperceptible  start,  that 
quick  tightening  of  the  lips,  that  catching  of  the  breath, 
all  coming  and  going  so  quickly  that  any  person  less  ob- 
servant than  Nick  Carter  would  not  have  perceived  the 
signs  at  all. 

But  he  saw  them,  and  he  v/as  satisfied. 

"We  are  on  the  right  track,"  he  thought. 

Then  he  rose,  and,  taking  the  convict  by  the  arm,  led 
him  across  the  room  until  he  stopped  him  close  beside  a 
tall  pier  glass  which  stood  in  the  parlor.  He  turned  the 
man  so  that  he  faced  the  light  which  came  in  at  the  win- 
dows cn  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  then  he  pulled 
a  small  tabic  up  near  to  the  glass,  placed  his  satchel  upon 
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it,  and  took  a  number  of  articles  from  the  interior,  which  . 
he  placed  upon  the  table. 

"Stand  where  you  are,"  he  said  to  the  convict;  then 
he  turned  to  the  warden. 

"Warden,"  he  said,  if  you  will  give  me  your  atten- 
tion for  a  moment — or,  rather,  for  a  few  moments,  I 
will  show  you  one  of  the  tricks  of  our  trade.  I  will  ask 
you  to  keep  your  eye  on  this  man  and  to  mark  him  for 
punishment  if  he  moves  from  the  position  in  which  I  have 
placed  him.    And  now  we  will  begin." 

The  detective  removed  his  outer  clothing  to  his  waist 
and  down  to  his  undershirt,  and  then,  beginning  vv^ith  his 
neck,  he  covered  the  skin  of  his  face  with  a  shade  of 
grease  paint  which  exactly  reproduced  that  shade  of  com- 
plexion which  is  known  as  prison  pallor. 

"You  have  an  unusually  large  head  at  the  top,  Coon," 
he  said,  "for  which  I  am  duly  thankful,  since  it  will 
enable  me  to  do  what  I  wish  to  do  without  the  necessity  of 
cropping  my  own  Hair,  which  I  should  exceedingly  dis- 
like to  do.    Inst&d  of  doing  that,  I  do  this." 

He  took  a  wig  from  the  depths  of  the  satchel,  and, 
stepping  forward,  held  it  against  the  prisoner's  close- 
cropped  hair.    The  shades  were  exactly  the  same. 

"You  see,"  he  observed,  "that  I  have  only  to  crop 
this  wig  instead  of  my  own  hair;  thus."  And  he  pro- 
ceeded to  clip  it  with  a  pair  of  shears  until  it  was  shorn 
down  to  an  exact  copy  of  the  convict's  hair. 

Next  he  adjusted  it  to  his  head,  after  which  he  worked 
with  his  paints  again  until  he  had  concealed  and  hidden 
every  appearance  that  the  wig  was  not  really  a  part  of 
his  own  head. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  he  remarked,  when  that  was  done. 
"You  will  perceive,  Coon,  that  we  are  getting  to  look 
very  much  alike.  You  are  about  my  height  and  weight, 
I  should  say.  Perhaps  not  quite  so  heavy,  but  that  fact 
won't  show  under  the  convict's  garb.  Now,  don't  move 
your  ugly  head  for  just  a  moment.    So.    That  is  right.'" 

With  dexterous  and  deft  touches  he  applied  the  brush 
he  held  in  his  hand.  He  placed  a  hne  here,  another  one 
there,  he  drew  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  made 
a  few  delicate  crow's-feet  around  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 
He  hollowed  out  his  cheeks  with  the  paint  ;  and  one  by 
one  he  applied  every  characteristic  of  the  convict's  face 
to  his  own,  until,  when  he  had  completed  the  work  and 
had  stepped  across  beside  the  convict  so  that  he  faced 
the  warden,  the  latter  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"You're  as  alike  as  two  peas,"  he  ejaculated. 

"Sure,"  said  Nick.  "Now,  if  you  will  provide  me  with 
a  clean  suit  of  stripes.  I  don't  care  to  wear  Coon's,  and, 
thank  goodness,  I  don't  have  to." 

The  suit  was  brought,  and  Nick  donned  it,  and,  after 
a  few  more  indefinite  touches  to  his  make-up,  he  turned  to 
the  warden  again. 

"Will  I  do?"  he  asked. 

"Perfectly.  I  never  before  saw  the  like  of  it.  I  should 
have  said  that  it  could  not  be  done." 

"It  was  one  of  the  first  arts  taught  me  by  my  father, 
years  ago,"  replied  Nick.  "And  now.  warden,  I  wish  you 
would  step  outside  and  leave  me  alone  with  Coon  for  a 
few  moments ;  but,  before  you  go,  I  wish  you  would  as- 
sure him  that  any  promise  I  may  make  to  him  in  your 
name,  and  which  does  not  transcend  the  rules  of  the 
prison,  you  will  fulfill." 

"Whatever  this  gentleman  promises  you.  Ninety-six, 
goes,"  said  the  warden ;  and  then  he  went  outside,  for  he 
giiessed  what  Nick's  next  move  was  to  be. 
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"Coon,"  said  Nick,  when  they  were  alone,  "you  have 
made  no  remark  since  I  began  this  masquerade,  but  you 
must  know  what  I  intend  to  do." 

"Sure.  You  intend  to  have  yourself  locked  in  my  cell 
for  to-night.    I'm  onto  that." 

"Very  good.  Now,  you  know  that  if  I  do  that,  I  will 
find  out  a  good  many  things  which  I  could  discover  in 
no  other  way,  don't  you?" 

"S'posin'  I  do;  then,  what?" 

"You  know  if  I  find  out  certain  things  about  you, 
and  about  what  has  been  taking  place  in  that  cell,  that 
you  will  get  into  bad  repute  with  the  warden,  that  you 
will  be  punished,  and  that  the  little  privileges  you  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  will  be  taken  away  from  you,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time,  probably  a  year  or  two,  before 
you  can  get  them  back  again.  You  know  all  that,  don't 
you?" 

"Well,  s'posin'  I  do?" 

"This :  If  you  will  help  me,  you  shall  not  be  punished, 
no  matter  what  I  discover.  Alore  than  that,  you  shall 
have  new  privileges.  You  shall  be  given  easier  work  to 
do,  and — what  would  you  most  like  to  have?" 

"About  twice  as  much  tobacco  as  I'm  getting." 

"Very  good;  you  shall  have  it.  You  shall  have  all  the 
tobacco  you  want,  if  it  kills  you.    How  is  that?" 

"That's  all  right.    What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"I  want  you  to  spend  the  next  half  hour,  or  hour,  if 
it  is  necessary,  in  instructing  me  -  about  the  prison  sig- 
nals." 

"What  signals?" 

"These,"  said  Nick,  and  he  crossed  to  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  room.  "I  know  them  at  Sing  Sing  and  Au- 
burn, but  I  don't  know  them  here.  Now,  you  step  to 
that  opposite  wall  and  reply  to  me  when  I  rap." 

The  convict  obeyed,  and  Nick  began  rapping  gently 
against  the  wall  with  the  end  of  a  pencil,  while  Coon 
replied  to  him  with  his  knuckles. 

After  that  there  was  not  another  word  uttered  be- 
tween them  which  an  outsider  would  have  understood. 

Whatever  questions  Nick  Carter  had  to  ask,  he  asked 
by  rapping  on  the  wall,  and  whatever  replies  the  convict 
made  were  made  in  the  same  manner.  All  the  changes 
and  alterations  which  were  necessary  for  use  in  that 
prison  as  against  the  system  used  in  others,  were  made  to 
the  detective,  and  taught  him  by  means  of  the  rapping 
alone;  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  Nick  opened  the  door 
and  called  the  warden. 

"I  am  ready  now,"  he  said.  "It  is  almost  time  to 
lock  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  for  the  night,  and  for 
to-night,  at  least,  I  will  be  the  lifer.  Coon." 

•     CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PRISON  DEMON  APPEARS. 

Nick  Carter,  in  the  character  of  "Ninety-six,"  the 
"lifer,"  was  passed  over  to  one  of  the  turnkeys  and  con- 
ducted to  the  cell  adjoining  the  one  in  which  Quartz  had 
already  been  locked  up  for  the  night;  and  that  turnkey 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  not  conducting  the  genuine  con- 
vict to  his  cell.  The  warden  had  undertaken  to  take 
charge  of  the  real  Coon,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  sight 

I  until  such  a  time  as  Nick  Carter  should  direct  that  he 

i   resume  his  own  place  in  the  prison. 

The  regular  prison  fare  was  duly  brought  to  the  de- 
tective, and  he  ate  it  all — with  many  a  grimace,  to  be 
sure,  and  with  very  little  palate  for  the  stuff;  but,  nevef- 


theless,  he  swallowed  it  down.  He  was  playing  the  char- 
acter of  Coon,  and  he  permitted  no  small  thing  to  turn 
him  from  his  purpose. 

The  hours  passed,  one  after  another,  slowly,  to  be 
sure,  and  Nick  preserved  the  stolid  silence  which  he  knew 
was  expected  of  him.  But,  as  the  night  deepened,  little 
noises  and  murmurs  began  to  be  heard. 

Now  and  then  a  prisoner,  indifferent  to  the  rules  and 
to  the  punishment  which  would  inevitably  follow  if  he 
were  detected,  called  out  or  shouted  across  the  galleries ; 
but  Nick  remained  silent. 

From  the  adjoining  cell,  the  one  occupied  by  Quartz, 
there  was  not  a  sound,  and  the  prison  corridors  and  gal- 
leries gradually  lapsed  into  the  silence  of  the  night,  broken 
only  by  the  snores  of  the  sleepers. 

Several  times  Nick  heard  faint  tappings  from  afar 
off,  and  he  knew  that  two  of  the  prisoners  were  convers- 
ing in  their  quaint  but  comprehensive  way. 

As  yet,  however,  no  sound  had  come  to  him  from  the 
adjoining  cell,  and  he  had  resolved  that  he  would  not 
make  the  first  advance,  even  if  there  were  no  signal  at 
all  that  night. 

But  at  last  it  came,  shortly  after  midnight — a  gentle 
tap,  tap,  tap  against  the  wall  between  them,  which  said,  as 
plainly  as  words  could  have  done: 

"Are  you  awake?" 

Nick  tapped  the  answering  reply,  and  waited;  and, 
after  a  while,  the  tapping  commenced  again.  This  time 
it  was  a  message,  and  it  said : 

"What  is  the  matter?    Why  are  you  so  silent?" 

"I  am  sick,"  v^^as  the  reply  which  Nick  tapped  on  the 
wall. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  was  the  next  question, 

"Headache,"  replied  Nick. 

Again  there  was  a  short  silence,  and  then: 

"What  did  the  warden  want  with  you  to-day?" 

"Same  old  thing,"  replied  Nick. 

"The  demon?" 

"Yes." 

"What  about  it?" 
"Nothing  new." 

"They  fear  a  revolt,  don't  they?" 
"Yes,"  ' 

"There  will  be  one." 
Nick  did  not  reply. 

This  time  there  was  a  long  silence,  and  Nick  had  just 
made  up  his  mind  that  there  would  be  no  further  con- 
versation with  Quartz  that  night,  when  the  tapping  com- 
menced again. 

"Are  you  going  to  work  to-night?"  it  read. 

"No,"  replied  Nick,  He  had  no  idea  to  what  work 
Quartz'was  referring,  and  he  thought  the  safest  response 
was  a  negative. 

"You  should  lose  no  time,"  was  the  admonishing  mes- 
sage which  came  next  through  the  wall.  "Are  you  too 
ill  to  work?" 

"Yes;  I'm  dizzy;  my  head  is  bursting  open." 

After  another  silence,  another  message  came  to  him. 

"Has  the  warden  sent  to  New  York  for  anybody?" 
it  asked. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Nick. 

"Wasn't  there  any  stranger  in  there  to  question  you? 
The  detective  I  have  warned  you  about  so  many  times?' 

"No."  Monosyllables  were  the  safest  for  Nick  .to  use, 
and,  besides,  it  kept  up  his  play  of  being  ill. 
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'^'Look  out  for  that  fellow,  if  you  are  ever  up  against 
aim." 

j  "I  will." 

"The  gallery  is  clear  now.  I  will  come  to  your  door 
ind  talk  to  you,"  was  the  next  and  rather  startling  an- 
louncement  which  came  through  the  wall ;  and  Nick  made 
10  reply  to  it  at  all.  He  knew  that  if  Quartz  did  have 
I  way  of  getting  out  upon  the  gallery,  the  light  was  much 
;oo  dim  for  even  his  sharp  eyes  to  observe  the  deception 
which  Nick  was.,  pr'acticing. 

There  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  of  silence  after  that, 
ind  then  the  detective  heard  a  faint  scratching  noise  at 
lis  door  of  iron  bars,  and,  in  the  dim  light,  he  could  see 
;hat  a  human  figure  was  stretched  upon  the  flag  floor, 
:lose  against  his  bars. 

He  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  Quartz,  and  he  rose  from 
ns  cot  and  crossed  his  cell,  taking  the  precaution  to 
yet  down  at  full  length  on  the  floor  himself.  And  in 
loing  this  he  had  a  double  purpose,  for  while  it  gave  the 
nan  outside  the  idea  that  he  was  thoroughly  cautious, 
it  also  enabled  him  to  conceal  his  own  face  and  form 
nore  thoroughly  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  Doctor  Quartz. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  are  at  last  learning  cavition," 
ivhispered  Quartz  through  the  grating.  "We  can't  be  too 
:areful.  Now  that  everything  is  almost  in  our  grasp, 
it  would  be  too  bad  to  have  anything  upset  it  all.  Now 
:ell  me  what  the  warden  had  to  say  to  you." 
I' "Oh,  he  just  talked  demon,  that's  all,"  growled  Nick, 
in  a  husky  voice.  "I  don't  want  to  talk  to-night,  doc. 
My  old  head  is  splitting  open.  I  don't  know  what  ails 
cne,  but  I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  a  fever." 
:  "Bah!  Only  weak  fools  have  fevers.  Cure  it  with 
^our  will.  You  can  do  it  if  you  try.  Here,  let  me  put 
rriy  hand  on  your  head,  and  I'll  stop  that  pain  in  a  jiffy," 
and  Doctor  Quartz's  right  hand  was  extended  through 
the  bars. 

But  Nick  drew  back  out  of  reach  of  liirp,  and  made 
no  reply. , 

"You're  ugly  to-night,  aren't  you,  Coon?  Well,  never 
ttiind,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  answer, 
i  heard  that  there  was  a  stranger  here  to-day  to  see  the 
warden,  and  that  he  had  Mullen  and  Price  in  to  see  him. 
That  sounds  like  what  Nick  Carter  would  do.  Are  you 
sure  you  saw  no  stranger,?" 
i  "Of  course  I'm  sure." 

I  "Did  you  see  Mullen  and  Price  in  there?" 
"No." 

"What  did  the  warden  ask  you  about  the  demon?" 
"Just  the  same  old  questions.    Nothing  more." 
"He  doesn't  believe  in  ghosts,  does  he?" 
"Nary  a  bit." 
"What  does  he  think  it  is?" 

"A  woman,"  replied  Nick  boldly,  more  to  see  what 
the  doctor  would  say  to  the  statement  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

"Ha!"  said  the  doctor.    "He  has  got  as  far  as  that 
on  the  right  track,  has  he?    And  what  did  you  say?" 
"What  I  always  say." 

"That's  all  right.  Wait.  There  is  somebody  in  my 
cell.  I'll  return  in  a  moment,"  and  the  doctor  glided 
away  and  disappeared. 

Nick  waited,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  floor;  but  his 
thoughts  were  extremely  busy. 

:  "He  speaks  of  there  being  some  one  in  his  cell  as  if  it 
Were  the  most  ordinary  circumstance  in  the  world,"  he 
mused.    "Plainly,  there  is  somethmg,  after  all,  in  that 


story  about  Ruloff  and  the  secret  passages.  And  what  ' 
did  the  old  duffer  mean  by  asking  me  if  I  intended  to 
work  to-night?  Is  Coon  engaged  upon  a  secret  passage 
of  his  own,  between  this  cell  and  the  next  one  ?  It  would 
look  so.  I  will  at  least  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is, 
and  charge  him  with  it  when  I  see  him  again.  But  I've 
got  to  be  sick  to-morrow,  if  I  have  to  remain  here  so 
long,  and  so  keep  inside  the  cell,  for  it  would  never  do 
to  come  face  to  face  with  Quartz  in  the  daylight.  He  is 
altogether  too  sharp  for  that." 

He  had  got  thus  far  in  his  meditations  when  he  saw 
the  doctor  returning,  and  presently  he  was  on  his  belly  at 
the  grating  as  he  had  been  before. 

"It  is  our  little  friend,"  he  whispered.  "Get  ready. 
Coon.  Even  if  you  are  sick,  when  the  right  moment 
comes  you  must  be  ready  to  let  out  your  yell.  We  w^ant 
to  give  the  prisoners  a  good  scare  to-night,  for  we  must 
get  them  worked  up  to  the  revolt  by  another  week  at 
the  latest." 

"I'm  ready,'*  said  Nick,  as  sullenly  as  he  could.  "I 
guess  it'll  split  my  head  wide  open  to  screech  to-night, 
but  I  can  do  it." 

"All  right.  Wait  till  I  give  the  signal.  You  know 
it  might  be  fatal  to  shout  too  soon,  for  she  must  have 
time  to  get  back  here  after  the  shouting,"  and  he  glided 
away  again  and  disappeared. 

It  was  now  Nick's  turn  to  be  anxious,  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  about  to  see  the  prison  demon  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  he  expected  great  results  from  that  opportunity. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait.  He  had  taken  a  position  close 
to  the  grating  of  his  door,  and  on  the  side  of  it  which 
would  afford  him  the  best  possible  view  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  door  of  Quartz's  cell ;  and  there  he  waited. 

After  a  moment  the  demon  appeared. 

It  darted  upon  the  gallery,  apparently  issuing  from 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  doctor's  cell,  and  it  glided  along 
the  corridor  with  swift  steps,  pausing  and  hissing  like 
a  serpent  at  each  door  it  passed,  and  so  arousing  the 
prisoners  out  of  their  sleep,  one  by  one. 

After  a  moment  there  were  loud  murmurs  along  the 
gallery.    Then  a  yell.    Then  a  scream. 

And  then,  from  the  adjoining  cell,  Quartz  shouted 
like  a  madman,  and  Nick,  from  his  own  door,  followed 
suit. 

A  pistol  shot  reverberated  along  the  gallery,  then,  and 
Nick  saw  the  prison  demon  returning. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

GUARD  Mullen's  big  bullet. 

The  demon  had  made  the  circle  of  the  gallery  before 
the  shot  was  fired  from  the  farther  end  of  it,  and  was, 
in  fact,  almost  in  front  of  Nick's  door  when  the  bullet 
must  have  stpick. 

He  saw  the  demon  stagger  and  half  fall  against  his 
own  door,  and  then,  as  it  recovered  itself,  he  heard  a 
low  ripple  of  laughter  proceeding  from  it. 

It  was  like  ripples  of  laughter  which  he  had  heard  many 
times  before,  and  he  instantly  recognized  it,  for  it  could 
have  proceeded  from  no  other  throat,  and  have  emanated 
from  no  other  source,  than  Zanoni. 

"Gee!"  he  heard  her  murmur,  for  Zanoni  was  fond 
of  using  expressive  terms  in  slang,  "they  must  be  making 
their  bullets  larger  and  heavier  than  usual.  That  one 
nearly  floored  me.    Ah,  there.  Coon  I    How  are  you  ?" 

That  was  all,  and  she  was  gone. 
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Did  she  pass  through  the  door  of  Quartz's  cell  ?  Nick 
could  not  have  answered,  although  he  was  standing  within 
eight  feet  of  it — or  less.  Did  she  drop  through  the  floor- 
ing in  front  of  it?    Nick  did  not  know. 

And  in  the  meantime  the  prisoners  were  yelling  and 
screaming  as  if  a  pandemonium  had  broken  loose  in  the 
prison. 

That  they  were  one  and  all  honestly  frightened  by  the 
apparition,  the  detective  could  not  doubt.  That  Doctor 
Quartz  and  Zanoni  were  working  on  their  fears  to  in- 
duce them  to  revolt,  he  was  convinced,  and  that  they 
were  at  the  point  of  success  he  was  certain. 

Curses,  screams,  catcalls,  moans,  prayers,  impreca- 
tions, blood-curdling  yells  rang  out  through  the  prison, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  detective  got  some  idea  of 
what  a  disturbance  among  those  men  might  portend. 

.Guards  rushed  about  in  search  of  something  which 
they  could  not  find,  and  were  roundly  cursed  by  the 
terrorized  convicts  for  keeping  them  there  in  a  haunted 
prison  where  they  could  neither  escape  nor  protect  them- 
selves. 

And  then  slowly  the  excitement  began  to  wear  away, 
although  there  were  still  murmurs  of  discontent,  some 
of  them  loud  and  defiant,  on  every  side. 

After  a  little,  one  of  the  guards  came  to  the  door  of 
Nick's  cell. 

"Ninety-six,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  see  it?"' 

"Yes,  "sir." 

"Did  you  see  where  it  went?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  I  wasn't  looking.  It  went  down  through 
the  floor  or  up  through  the  roof,  I  guess,  where  it  always 
goes." 

"It  looked  as  if  it  went  through  your  cell." 

"Maybe  it  did.  I  didn't  see  it.  I  ain't  looking  at  such 
things  no  longer  than  I  can  help,  you  can  bet  your  life 
on  that;  and,  say,  Mr.  Mullen,  something  has  got  to  be 
done.  You  can't  expect  a  human  being  to  stand  this  sort 
of  thing  forever,  and  I  reckon  that  we're  human  beings, 
if  we  are  convicts." 

A  yell  went  up  along  the  gallery  to  prove  that  his 
words  had  been  overheard,  and  that  they  were  thoroughly 
approved. 

"I  heard  you  shoot  at  it,"  continued  NicTc,  in  the  same 
strain,  "and  I  know  you  can  hit  a  thing  when  you  want 
to.  And  I  heard  the  demon  laugh,  and  mutter  that  you 
are  using  bigger  bullets  than  usual,  and  that  they  are 
harder  to  catch.  Flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  Mr.  Mullen.  I  want  to  get  out  of  here.  You 
can  put  me  in  a  straitjacket,  or  in  the  electric  chair,  if 
you  want  to,  but  take  me  out  of  here." 

Another  yell  of  approval  went  up  from,  the  prisoners, 
and  one  of  them  from  a  distance  called  oil^ 

"And  if  you  don't  take  us  all  out,  or  do  away  with 
that  demon,  we'll  find  a  way  to  get  out  ourselves.  ^There 
ain't  one  of  us  here  who  wouldn't  just  as  soon  be  shot, 
fighting,  as  to  have  to  face  that  demon  every  night." 

Nick's  words  had  had  a  greater  efifect  than  he  had  in- 
tended they  should,  and  so  he  remained  silent. 

But  Mullen  stepped  closer  to  the  grating  and  whis- 
pered : 

"Is  that  right,  about  your  hearing  the  demon  say  that 
I  used  a  bigger  bullet  than  usual?" 
"Bet  your  life  it  is,"  replied  Nick. 


Mullen  turned  away,  but  Nick  called  to  him,  and  i 
returned. 

"Did  you?"  asked  Nick,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Did  I  what?" 

"Use  a  bigger  bullet?" 

"Sure  I  did.  I  had  my  own  gun  with  me  to-nigh 
It's  a  forty-five." 

Then  he  passed  down  the  gallery  and  disappeared. ; 

Half  an  hour  later.  Quartz  crept  out,  and  was  at  tl 
grating  again. 

"Coon,"  he  whispered,  "are  you  awake?"  ! 

"Yes,"  said  Nick. 

"How's  your  head?" 

"Better;  but  it's  bad  yet."  _  I 
"That  bullet  hurt  our  little  friend  to-night.  It  brot 
one  of  her  ribs,  through  the  cloth.  She  says  she  won] 
come  again,  and  we'll  have  to  stir  the  boys  up  to-morro\ 
That  guard  used  a  forty-five.  See,  I  have  got  it  here,' 
and  he  held  up,  so  that  Nick  could  see  it,  the  bullet  h( 
tween  his  thumb  and  finger. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  he  whispered  again : 
"Don't  you  think  you  can  finish  your  digging  by  tc' 
morrow  night?"' 

"Maybe  so,"  replied  Nick. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  if  you  wish  to  go  with  us.  Th| 
boys  are  all  ready  to  make  the  break,  and  I  have  decide 
to  have  the  thing  occur  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
shall  send  out  orders  to  that  effect  now.    Can  you  b 
ready?" 

"Yes."_ 

"All  right,  then.  Day  after  to-morrow  night,  whei 
we  join  in  the  lockstep  to  come  to  our  cells,  we'll  have  th 
rush.    You  know  what  you  are  to  do?" 

l^'Yes." 

"Just  make  for  your  own  cell  and  slam  the  door  shu 
after  you;  or,  if  you  have  not  finished  your  work,  rui 
into  this  one." 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  get  out?"  asked  Nick 
venturing  a  question,  although  he  knew  it  to  be  dafigerou; 
ground. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  doctor  seemed  to  have  ex 
pected  it,  for  he  replied : 

"I  will  attend  to  that,  don't  you  fear.  Ruloff  has  con- 
sented to  take  our  little  friend  out  to-night.  She  is  realh 
badly  hurt.  She  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  There'l 
be  the  devil,  to  pay,  over  in  the  woman's  prison,  in  the 
morning,  when  they  find  that  she  is  gone.  She  has  got  or 
the  right  side  of  Ruloff,  and  if  he  refuses  to  come  and 
show  us  the  way  out  at  the  proper  time,  she  will  cut  hi^ 
throat,  and  come  herself." 

"That  sounds  good,"  said  Nick ;  and  then  he  added : 

"I  don't  believe  that  i^Ruloff  would  ever  have  let  us 
out  of  his  own  accord,  would  he?" 

"I  have  begun  to  think  that  way  myself.  I'm  not  going' 
to  wait  any  longer,"  was  the  reply. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him,  anyhow?"  asked  Nick. 

"Crazy  as  a  bedbug.  I've  told  you  often  enough ;  you 
ought  to  know.  He'd  have  spilled  over  the  whole  appl 
cart  long  ago  if  I  had  not  stuck  strictly  to  my  word  andj 
not  made  an  effort  to  leave  my  cell  except  to  come  this 
far  and  talk  to  you.  But  I  did  go  down  one  night  when 
I  felt  sure  he  was  nowhere  about,  and  I  tried  for  an  hour 
to  find  the  way  out." 

"Couldn't  do  it,  eh?" 

"No.  And  I'm  pretty  good  at  such  things,  too.  But 
Ruloff  has  such  a  network  of  passages  down  there,  and 
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(there  are  so  many  alleys  leading  off  in  every  direction, 
some  of  them  being  utterly  blind,  and  the  real  ones  ap- 
pearing so  that  it  would  defy  the  devil  to  find  his  way  out 
without  a  guide." 

"Maybe  she  can't  do  it,"  ventured  Nick. 
^    "Ah,"  replied  the  doctor,  "you  don't  know  her.    It  is 
a  fortunate  thing  that  her  rib  was.  broken  to-night,  else 
'Ruloff  wouldn't  have  taken  her  out  now." 

"Say,"  said  Nick,  as  if  a  thought  had  occurred  to  him, 
"won't  the  fact  that  she  has  gone,  when  it  is  discovered 
to-morrow,  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  get  away?" 
"Not  a  bit.    It  will  help  us." 
"How  so?" 

"All  the  attention  will  be  turned  to  that  escape.  We 
will  be  forgotten?" 

"Where  is  she  going  to  hide?" 

The  doctor  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  he  replied: 
"Just  in  the  same  place  where  we  will  hide  when  we 
get  out." 

"Where  is  that?    I  want  to  know,  so  if  we  get  sepa- 
rated I'll  know  where  to  go." 
.    "We  won't  get  separated." 

"But  I  want  to  know.    I  think  you  ought  to  tell  me." 

"It  isn't  safe  for  you  to  know  too  much — just  at  pres- 

Ient,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"You  won't  leave  me,  will  you?"  ^ 
"No;  haven't  I  promised  you?" 

"I've  been  here  a  good  while  longer  than  you  have, 
and  I'm  getting  mighty  tired  of  it." 
"I've  no  doubt  of  it." 

"Then  it's  day  after  to-morrow,  when  we  are  ready 
to  march  to  our  cells  in  the  evening,  is  it?" 
"Yes." 

"And  if  I  haven't  my  work  done,  I'm  to  follow  you 
to  your  cell,  am  I?" 

"Yes ;  but  it  will  be  safer  if  you  are  ready  on  your 
own  account." 

"I  don't  see  the  need  of  it,  as  long  as  there  is  a  way 
through  your  cell." 

"Haven't  I  told  you  a  hundred  times,  that  if  the 
guards  see  us  rush  to  our  cells  and  go  inside,  they  will 
think  that  we  are  taking  no  part  in  the  riot,  and  will  pay 
no  attention  to  us  unless  one  of  them  happens  to  get 
near  enough  to  lock  us  in?  And  that  is  what  I  hope  for. 
In  that  way  we  can  get  clear  off,  and  nobody  will  think 
to  look  for  us  until  we  are  well  out  of  the  way.  But  if 
you  happen  to  come  into  my  cell  " 

"Then  they  will  lock  us  in  there  together,  won't  they?" 

"Maybe.  We  will  see.  I'm  going  now.  Good  night!" 

"Good  night!" 
I    Then  Doctor  Quartz  returned  to  his  own  cell,  where  he 
immediately  began  tapping  on  the  wall  between  him  and 
j  the  next  prisoner  beyond ;  and  the  orders  he  gave,  which 
'  were  passed  from  cell  to  cell  throughout  the  prison,  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  revolt  should  take  place  the  fol- 
lowing day,  instead  of  the  day  after,  for  he  could  not 
keep  faith  even  with  poor  old  Coon. 

And  this  tapping  Nick  Carter  did  not  hear  or  suspect, 
for  he  was  sleeping. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THEfREVOLT  IN  THE  PRISON. 

Nick  Carter  believed  that  the  warden  would  send  for 
lihn  early  in  the  morning;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  escape 
of  Zanoni  was  discovered,  and  he  was  not  mistaken. 


Immediately  after  they  were  served  with  their  break-, 
fast,  the  guard,  Stetson,  appeared  at  the  cell  and  con- 
ducted Nick  into  the  presence  of  the  chief  official  of  the 
prison. 

.  "Leave  Ninety-six  here  with  me,  and  return  to  your 
duty,"  ordered  the  warden ;  and  as  soon  as  he  and  the 
detective  were  alone  together,  he  added : 

"Carter,  that  devil  of  a  woman  has  escaped." 

"I  could  have  told  you  that  at  one  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing," said  Nick. 

"Then  why  in  the  devil  didn't  you  do  it?" 

"Well,  for  one  reason,  I  was  locked  in  a  cell  down  in 
the  prison,  and  if  I  had  asked  to  be  brought  to  you  at  that 
hour,  I'd  have  been  laughed  at." 

"That's  so." 

"And,  for  another  reason,  she  was  already  gone,  and 
you  could  not  have  found  her  any  better  than  you  can  do 
so  now." 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  how  you  knew  of  her  es- 
cape." 

"She  didn't  go  back  to  her  cell  after  she  came  there 
last  night." 

"After  she  came  there !    What  in  thunder — — " 
"Zanoni  is  the  prison  demon,  warden,  just  as  I  sus- 
pected." 

"You  don't  mean  it!" 
"Indeed  I  do." 

"I  heard  that  the  demon  appeared  as  usual  last  night. 
Mullen  says  he  shot  it  with  a  forty-five." 
"He  did,  and  he  broke  one  of  Zanoni's  ribs." 
"Is  that  so?  Good!" 

"That  was  the  reason  she  concluded  not  to  return  to 
her  prison  cell.  She  would  have  had  to  explain  that 
broken  rib,  and  it  might  have  been  awkward." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  could  walk  out  of  and 
into  the  prison  of  her  own  free  will,  when  it  was  locked 
up  for  the  night?" 

"She  has  not  been  able  to  leave  the  prison,  warden, 
until  last  night ;  but,  on  account  of  the  broken  rib,  Ruloff, 
who  is  alive,  and  around  here,  and  who  is  just  about  what 
Price  describe;d  him  to  be,  consented  to  take  her  away." 

"Ruloff!  Ruloff!   Always  Ruloff !"  • 

"Yes ;  and  Ruloff  will  be  the  only  man  after  the  day 
after  to-morrow  who  will  be  able  to  tell  us  where  we 
can  find  her,  so  let  us  hope  that  Price  will  be  able  to  find 
Ruloff." 

"Why  do  you  refer  so  significantly  to  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ?" 

"Because  that  is  the  time  when  Quartz  has  decided  to 
have  the  revolt  begin." 

The  detective  began  at  the  beginning,  then,  and  re- 
counted all  that  had  taken  place  while  he  was  locked  in 
Coon's  cell  the  preceding  night;  and  the  warden  Hstened 
with  close  attention. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  when  Nick  had  concluded,  "we 
will  be  ready  for  the  riot  when  it  happens." 

"Not  so  fast,  warden,"  said  Nick.  "I  think  you  had 
better  be  ready  for  it  before  it  happens." 

"Of  course.^' 

"I  mean  right  now.   Get  ready  for  it  at  once." 
"Why  so?" 

"Because  I  think  Quartz  lied  to  me  about  the  time." 
"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Yes ;  on  general  principles.  In  the  first  place,  he 
can't  keep  his  word  under  any  circumstances.  In  the 
second,  it  is  a  sure  thing  that  he  doesn't  want  a  decrepit 
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old  prison  bird  like  Coon  on  his  hands  to  hamper  him  in 
everything  he  proposes  to  do.  In  the  third  place,  the 
very  fact  that  Coon  has  helped  him  is  sufficient  to  write 
Coon's  death  warrant,  for  the  good  doctor  doesn't  like 
to  have  anybody  around  him  to  whom  he  owes  a  debt  of. 
obligation.    You  can  bank  on  it  that  Quartz  lied  to  me." 

"Then  when  do  you  think  the  riot  will  occur?" 

"Almost  any  time  from  now  on." 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  will  have  Quartz  out  of  that  cell  be- 
fore to-night." 

"Don't  do  it,  warden.  You'll  spoil  the  whole  thing  if 
you  do." 

"I'll  keep  my  prisoners,  though,  and  I'll  prevent  ar 
riot." 

"Yes,  for  the  present ;  but  you  will  only  set  them  to 
laying  plans  for  a  greater  one,  and  for  another  delivery 
which  might  be  worse  than  this  one.  Better  let  them 
have  the  riot ;  at  least,  that  is  my  advice." 

"And  let  Quartz  stay  in  that  cell,  and  get  to  it-  when 
the  riot  breaks  out?" 

"Yes." 

"That  will  never  do  at  all.  He'll  lock  himself  in  and 
get  away  in  spite  of  us." 

"You  forget  that  I  will  be  there."' 

"What !    Are  you  going  back  again  ?" 

"Sure  thing!  It  vfouldn't  do  to  send  Coon  back  there, 
would  it,  after  what  took  place  last  night?" 

"No,  it  wouldn't.  And  that  reminds  me.  We  will  have 
him  in  here  and  ask  him  what  that  work  is  that  he  is 
doing  in  his  cell." 

"You  may  ask  him  that  at  your  leisure,  for  it  does 
not  concern  me,  as  long  as  it  is  not  finished.  Only  re- 
member, .when  you  do  ask  him,  that  I  promised  him  im- 
munity from  whatever  I  discovered,  and  also  all  the 
tobacco  he  wants  hereafter." 

"All  right,  Carter.  I'll  make  good  for  you.  And  now 
I'll  tlirow  up  my  hands,  and  make  you  the  boss  for  the 
present.  You  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I'll  do  it,  and  be 
under  everlasting  obligations  to  you." 

"First,  have  me  sent  back  to  my  cell,  and  send  your 
doctor  to  see  me,  for  I  am  sick.  You  will  have  to  take 
the  doctor  into  your  confidence.    Can  you  do  that?" 

"Surely  I  can." 

"Very  good.  Next  have  every  prison  guard  you  have 
got  at  your  command  armed  and  ready  for  the  break, 
for  there  is  no  knowing  when  it  will  occur." 

"I'll  do  that,  too." 

"Be  careful  to  do  nothing  in  making  your  preparations 
which  will  act  as  a  warning  to  the  prisoners  that  you  are 
expecting  a  revolt.  We  want  to  nip  the  thing  in  the  bud, 
not  stop  it.    You  appreciate  that,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course." 

"Now  give  me  an  extra  cell  key  to  conceal  in  my 
clothes.  I  know  that  you  lock  all  the  cells  at  once  from 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  and  I  also  know  that  they  can  be 
opened  and  closed  separately.  If  Quartz  should  happen 
to  have  the  means  at  hand  for  locking  his  cell  after  he  goes 
into  it,  I  want  to  be<  able  to  get  at  him." 

The  warden  crossed  the  room  to  his  desk  and  presently 
returned  with  a  key  which  he  gave  to  Nick. 

"I'm  as  a  nervous  as  a  rat,"  he  said.  "Now  what  would 
you  advise  about  the  woman?" 

"Zanoni?" 

"Yes." 

"I  should  advise  that  you  take  all  the  usual  methods 


of  searching  for  an  escaped  prisoner,  but  no  more,  for 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  her  till  to-night." 

"And  how  will  we  find  her  to-night?" 

"I  think  she  will  come  to  Quartz's  cell  with  Rulof? — 
or  she  may  do  as  Quartz  suggested,  cut  his  throat,  and 
come  alone.    I  think  she  will  be  there,  anyhow." 

"But,  Carter,  in  the  midst  of  that  riot,  you  will  be 
behind  it.  You  will  be  all  alone  against  Quartz,  Ruloff, 
and  the  woman."  i 

"Never  mind  that,"  replied  Nick.  "I'll  take  care  of 
my  end  of  it  if  you  take  care  of  yours.  Now,  do  we 
thoroughly  understand  each  other?" 

"I  hope  so." 

"This  is  the  last  chance  we  will  have  to  talk  together 
until  after  the  riot,  or  the  revolt,  whatever  you  care  to 
call  it."  ' 

"I  know  it." 

"Is  there  anything  more?" 
"Not  that  I  can  think  of." 
"Then  call  Stetson,  and  have  me  taken  back." 
"By  the  way,  what  about  Stetson?    Do  you  still  sus- 
pect him?" 

"Wait  until  the  revolt,  and  see  how  he  acts.  He  may 
be  as  innocent  as  I  am,  but  there  is  somebody  in  the^ 
prison  who  is  here  to  assist  Quartz.  You  can  bank  on 
that  much."  ^ 

The  great  gong  of  the  prison  rang  out  clamorously,  and 
the  convicts  threw  down  their  tools  and  implements  and 
flew  to  their  places  in  the  line. 

The  various  guards  stepped  forward  into  their  places 
along  the  line  to  inspect  and  count  them,  and  to  observe 
if  all  had  answered  to  the  summons. 

Mullen  and  Stetson  were  nearest  the  end  of  the  line 
where  Quartz  was  standing,  and,  as  the  two  men  ap- 
proached, Doctor  Quartz  suddenly  started  forward. 

He  uttered  a  wild  yell  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  Indian  on  the  warpath,  and  at  the  same  instant 
leaped  forward  like  a  panther. 

There  was  a  huge  stone  in  his  hand  which  he  had 
somehow  managed  to  obtain,  and  he  sprang  upon  Stet- 
son and  brought  the  stone  down  with  all  his  strength 
upon  the  guard's  head. 

Stetson  fell  to  the  floor  like  a  log.  He  had  no  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself,  or  to  cry  out,  even. 

And  that  yell,  uttered  by  Quartz,  acted  like  an  electric 
shock  all  along  the  long  line  of  convicts. 

In  an  instant  the  entire  place  was  in  an  uproar. 

Dozens  of  convicts,  yelling  and  cursing,  shouting  and 
swearing,  threw  themselves  upon  the  guards  from  every 
side,  fighting  and  tearing  with  their  teeth  and  nails,  and 
trying  their  best  to  drag  down  the  men  they  hated,  and 
to  trample  them  to  death. 

Dozens  of  other  guards  leaped  into  view  from  un- 
suspected hiding  places.  A  hundred  shots  were  fired, 
not  at  the  prisoners,  but  over  their  heads,  to  intimidate 
them. 

Here  and  there  groups  were  fighting  fiercely,  prisoners 
against  guards ;  hands,  and  bare  hands  at  that,  against 
,  clubs  and  clubbed  revolvers. 

And  then,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  convicts  must 
carry  the  day,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  brave  guards, 
fighting  against  such  mighty  odds,  must  be  beaten  back 
and  defeated,  other  doors  opened,  and  more  officers  ap- 
peared, with  more  arms  and  more  clubs  to  wield,  and  the 
convicts  broke  and  fled. 
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4,1  The  fight  was  lost,  and  they  knew  it;  and  now  each 
3ne  of  them  only  thought  of  getting  to  his  own  particular 
:ell  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thus,  possibly,  to  escape 
the  sure  punishment  which  must  follow  such  an  occur- 
rence. 

At  the  very  instant  after  Quartz  struck  Stetson  over 
the  head  with  the  heavy  stone,  and,  as  he  recovered,  he 
turned  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  strength  at  Mullen ;  and 
then,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  it  found  its  mark 
or  not,  he  turned  and  fled  toward  his  cell. 

As  he  bounded  along  the  gallery  toward  it,  he  saw,  as 
he  supposed,  Coon  issue  from  his  own  cdl  and  pass  into 
the  one  toward  which  he  was  fleeing,  and  he  cursed  him- 
self for  having  thrown  away  the  stone. 

He  reached  the  cell, -and  leaped  inside.  Coon,  as  he 
supposed  Nick  Carter  to  be,  was  already  there. 

"Out  of  this!"  cried  Quartz;  and  he  leaped  upon  the 
detective  and  seized  him. 

Had  it  really  been  Coon  whom  he  seized,  he  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  hurling  that  poor  old  convict 
out  of  the  cell ;  but  he  discovered,  when  he  seized  the  de- 
tective, that  he  had  reckoned  erroneously.  He  found 
himself  seized  in  return,  and  hurled  backward  so  that 
he  struck  against  the  walls  of  the  cell  with  a  thud  that 
dazed  him. 

And  Nick  did  not  wait  to  discover  how  dazed  he  was. 

The  instant  he  flung  the  doctor  ofif,  he  leaped  after 
him  and  planted  one  of  his  terrific  blows  against  the 
doctor's  jaw. 

But  even  that  was  not  sufficient  to  fell  him. 

"Carter !"  he  cried  out,  recognizing  now  who  his  as- 
sailant really  was;  and  then  he  ducked  and  seized  the 
detective  around  the  waist,  while  Nick  bent  forward  and 
seized  him  around  the  body  over  his  back. 

And  then,  for  a  moment  which  seemed  ten  or  more, 
Ithere  was  a  struggle. 
■  But,  even  though  Nick  Carter's  strength  was  not  much 
greater  than  Quartz's,  his  science  was  more  perfect. 
'    ^lowly  but  surely  he  lifted  the  doctor  from  his  feet, 
and  then,  just  as  he  raised  him  clear  of  the  floor,  and, 
bending  backward,  hurled  him  over  his  head,  a  section  of 
the  floor  of  the  cell  opened  behind  them,  and  Zanoni 
sprang  into  the  narrow  room.    But,  as  she  leaped  for- 
ward, Quartz  flew  from  Nick's  grasp. 

His  body  came  full  against  her,  knocking  her  down 
and  tumbling  her  backward  so  that  she  was  precipitated 
into  the  chasm  in  the  floor  through  which  she  had  so 
ifsuddenly  appeared;  and  then,  as  Nick  recovered  his  bal- 
ance and  started  toward  her,  the  stone  fell  back  into 
place,  defying  his  efforts  to  remove  it. 

At  the  same  instant,  Mullen  and  the  warden  appeared 
■in  the  doorway  of  the  cell. 

I'  As  Mullen's  strong  hands  seized  Doctor  Quartz, 
dragged  him  from  the  cell  and  threw  him  into  the  now 
unoccupied  cell  next  to  his  and  locked  the  door,  Nick 
leaped  toward  the  stone  in  the  floor  beyond  which  Zanoni 
had  disappeared;  and,  as  he  did  so,  it  was  thrown  open 
again  before  his  eyes,  and  the  face  of  Price,  the  guard, 
coyered  with  blood,  protruded  through  the  .opening. 

Nick  started  back  as  Price,  without  a  word,  dragged 
himself  and  the  burden  he  carried  into  the  cell,  for  that 
burden  was  Zanoni  herself,  limp  and  apparently  lifeless, 
and  with  a  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  a  deep  cut  over 
her  temple. 

"I  was  in  time,"  murmured  Price.    "I  had  to  hit  her 


to  stop  her.  I  hope  I  have  killed  her,  for  she  has  killed 
RulofT." 

And  then  he  fainted. 

Zanoni  had  indeed  killed  Ruloff,  but  Price  had  not 
killed  her;  and  she  was  presently  taken  back  to  her  cell 
in  the  woman's  prison. 

That  blow  of  Doctor  Quartz  proved  to  be  the  death  of 
Stetson ;  but  he  was  conscious  before  he  died,  and  he 
confessed  that  he  had  secured  his  appointment  as.  a 
guard  at  the  prison  at  the  solicitation  of  friends  of  Doc- 
tor Quartz,  and  for  the  purpose  of  working  to  obtain 
his  escape. 

Ruloff  was  dead.  He  had  been  stabbed  through  the 
heart  by  Zanoni  in  the  little  house  in  which  he  had  lived 
for  years,  close  by  the  prison  walls,  and  from  which  he 
had  excavated  his  wonderful  network  of  subterranean 
passages  under  it. 

Those  passages  were  discovered,  one  and  all,  and  filled 
in  with  crushed  stone  and  cement,  so  that  there  will 
never  again  be  an  opportunity  to  use  them  from  inside 
the  prison ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  uproot  many  a 
cell,  and  almost  to  rebuild  one  section  of  the  prison,  be- 
fore they  were  satisfactorily  destroyed  forever. 

Quartz  was  ultimately  returned  to  his  old  cell. 

Zanoni  was  found  to  be  much  more  seriously  injured 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  the  following  week,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  warden,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
prison  hospital,  where  we  must  leave  her. 

THE  END. 

In  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly — No.  793,  to  be  pub- 
lished on  March  9th — will  appear  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing and  mystifying  of  all  the  stories  that  have  to  do 
with  the  career  of  Doctor  Quartz  and  his  famous  pupil, 
Zanoni.  The  story  is  entitled  "Doctor  Quartz  on  ,  Earth 
Again ;  or,  Nick  Carter  and  the  Hangman's  Noose."  It 
is  filled  with  thrilling  situations  and  a  constant  succession 

J3f  _SUrpjije^S.  _  ^  1.11,11      ■    ,-  n,mmm^n^.._. 


UNIQUE  EATING  PLACES. 

Jim's  Chowder  House,  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
been  open  night  and  day  ever  since  it  started,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  has  no  key  to  its  place. 

In  Vienna,  Austria,  there  is  a  restaurant  that  has  never 
closed  its  doors,  night  or  day,  for  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years. 

Hamburg  has  an  eating  house  made  of  paper.  Its 
walls  are  com.posed  of  a  double  layer  of  paper  stretched 
on  frames  and  impregnated  with  a  fire  and  waterproof 
solution.  A  thin  wooden  partition  affords  further  pro- 
tection from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Roofs  and 
walls  are  fastened  together  by  means  of  bolts  and  hinges, 
so  that  the  entire  structure  may  be  taken  apart  and  put 
together  again.  The  dining  room  itself  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  There  are 
tWenty-two  windows  and  four  skylights,  and  the  heat- 
ing is  done  by  two  stoves.  A  side  erection  contains  the 
manager's  offices,  kitchen,  larder,  and  dwelling  room. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  the  oldest  hotel  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not  long 
after  the  erection  of  the  famous  "Palacio  del  Goberna- 
dor,"  still  standing.  The  hotel  is  a  long,  low,  one-story 
building,  with  flat  roof,  dingy  windows,  and  low  door- 
ways. 

In  1681  the  hotel  became  a  temporary  fort  for  thg 
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Indians  when  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  made 
a  successful  attack  upon  the  town. 

Such  men  as  the  "Pathfinder,"  John  C.  Fremont,  Zebu- 
ion  Pike,  Phil  Sheridan,  Custer,  "Wild  Bill,"  and  "Buf- 
falo Bill"  have  slept  under  its  roof. 


The  Slaying  of  Sieuger. 

By  SCOTT  CAMPBELL. 

(A    Two-part    Story  — Part  11.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Ebenezer  Holden,  a  man  of  wealth  and  the  United  States 
consul  in  London,  seeks  FeHx  Boyd,  the  famous  criminal  investi- 
gator, to  whom  he  confides  the  fact  that  his  nephew,  Leslie  Kirk, 
a  fast-living  young  man,  is  charged  with  murder.  The  name  of 
the  victim,  however,  is  unknown  to  the  consul.  Holden  explains 
that,  a  few  days  before.  Kirk,  an  employee  of  the  firm  of  Fenno 
&  Co.,  note  brokers,  was  held  up  in  his  office  and,  at  the  point  of 
a  revolver,  was  compelled  to  hand  out  bank  notes  amounting  to 
several  thousand  pounds.  The  detectives  of  Scotland  Yard  sus- 
pect that  the  man  who  committed  the  robbery  is  a  German  named 
Si  euger.  Boyd  and  Holden  go  to  Cole's  Hotel,  in  a  room  of 
which  the  murder  took  place.  There  they  find  that  the  dead  man 
IS  Sleuger.  On  the  body  is  a  card  which  indicates  that  Sleuger 
called  on  Kirk  by  appointment.  In  a  closet  is  a  bloodstained 
shirt  which  belonged  to  Kirk,  who  was  arrested  while  entering 
the  room  a  few  minutes  after  the  tragedy.  Inspector  Wildman, 
•,  of  Scotland  Yard,  believes  that  Kirk  and  Sleuger  were  in  col- 
lusion at  the  time  of  the  Fenno  robbery,  and  that  Sleuger  called 
on  Kirk  to  share  the  plunder  with  him.  He  is  satisfied  that  the 
German  then  was  killed  by  Kirk.  After  these  circumstances  are 
explamed  to  Boyd  and  Holden,  they  are  admitted  to  an  adjoining 
room,  in  which  Kirk  is  held  as  a  prisoner. 

CHAPTER  in. 

A    G  L  E  A  M    O  F    L  I  G  H  T  . 

Boyd's  attitude  was  not  encouraging.  Consul  Holden, 
who  had  appealed  to  him  so  confidently,  gravely  shook 
his  head,  and  entered  the  bedroom,  quickly  followed  by 
both  of  the  inspectors.  The  covert  smile  in  the  eyes  of 
Wildman  had  become  more  noticeable. 

Felix  Boyd  glanced  after  them,  with  a  sharper  gleam 
from  under  his  drooping  lids.  Then  his  countenance  sud- 
denly changed,  reflecting  those  latent  qualities  of  his  keen, 
forcible  nature  that  rarely  appeared  on  the  surface.  With 
lips  drawn  and  eyes  aglow,  he  took  the  hat  from  the 
table  and  stole  quickly  to  the  fireplace,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  fit  the  hat  to  the  dead  man's  head. 

Next  he  darted  silently  to  the  nearest  window,  draw- 
ing a  lens  from  his  pocket.  There,  in  the  better  light, 
he  fell  to  studying  the  sweat  leather  in  the  hat,  then  the 
felt  surface  under  it,  and  finally  the  worsted  braid  en- 
tirely around  the  stiff  brim;  all  the  while  with  his  thin 
lips  tensely  drawn  and  his  eyes  gleaming  brightly  under 
his  wrinkled  brows. 

He  quickly  replaced  the  hat  on  the  table,  however, 
upon  hearing  Holden  and  his  companions  returning,  and 
his  features  wore  again  their  former  expression  of  min- 
gled uncertainty  and  reserve. 

The  prisoner  was  about  the  type  of  man  Boyd  had  ex- 
pected— a  tall,  athletic  fellow,  with  an  attractive  face, 
now  very  pale,  and  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  one  of 
strong  will,  and  thoroughly  indignant  over  his  desperate 
situation. 

hoyd  drew  aside  and  listened,  without  interruption,  to 
the  statements  made  by  the  young  man.    Kirk  admitted 


that  he  had  entered  his  room  about  half  past  three,  and 
said  that  he  had  removed  his  overcoat  and  cuffs'  and 
tossed  them  upon  his  bed.  He  declared,  however,  hav- 
ing had  reason  to  believe  that  he  recently  had  been  shad- 
owed, that  he  then  had  stolen  up  to  the  window  of  one 
of  the  upper,  unoccupied  rooms  of  the  house,  bent  upon 
seeing  if  he  could  detect  any  man  vv^atching  his  rooms. 

He  further  asserted  that  he  had  remained  up  there 
nearly  half  an  hour,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  about  tha* 
crime  until  he  returned.  Then,  recognizing  WildraaJi 
and  apprehending  that  he  was  in  some  way  involved,  ha! 
had  impulsively  rushed  into  the  corridor  with  the  intend 
tipn  of  hastening  to  a  telephone  to  communicate  with 
his  uncle,  as  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  a  little  later. 

As  to  the  card  found  in  Sleuger's  pocket,  Kirk  ad 
mitted  that  it  was  his,  that  he  had  written  the  hotel  ad 
dress  upon  it ;  but  he  declared  that  he  had  given  a  scor 
of  such  cards  to  acquaintances  during  the  month  that  h 
had  been  living  at  the  hotel,  and  also  that  he  knew  abso^ 
lutely  nothing  about  Sleuger  or  his  mission  there. 

Such  was  the  story,  in  brief,  told  with  many  a  proi 
test  and  growl  of  indignation,  to  v/hich  Felix  Boyd 
silently  listened.  The  dusk  of  evening  had  begun  to 
fall.  The  case  against  Kirk  had  not  been  improved  b^i 
his  statements,  and  Inspector  Coburn  and  the  policemeri 
were  preparing  to  take  him  away.  Holden  glanced  anx- 
iously at  Felix  Boyd,  and  inquired  whether  he  wished  to 
ask  any  questions.  ^  Boyd  merely  shook  his  head,  and  thei 
consul  drew^Wildman  aside  for  a  brief  conference.  i 

An  opportunity  was  presented  for  which  Boyd  had' 
patiently  waited.  He  edged  nearer  to  Kirk,  who  had  re-i^ 
lapsed  into  moody  silence  and  stood  frowning,  near  the! 
open  door  of  the  adjoining  room.  Presently  Boyd: 
glanced  into  the  room,  and  quietly  remarked,  with  an 
air  of  indifference  not  wasted  upon  Coburn  and  the- 
policemen : 

"This  is  your  bedroom,  Mr.  Kirk,  I  take  it?" 

"Yes."  " 

The  response  was  little  more  than  a  growl,  accompanied 
with  a  resentful  stare ;  yet  a  moment  later  Kirk  felt  the 
strong,  slender  fingers  of  Felix  Boyd  steal  cautiously 
around  his  wrist,  gripping  it  significantly,  while  his  voice 
fell  to  a  barely  audible  murmur. 

"Whisper!  Who  among  your  rakish  acquaintances  is 
a  tall  man,  with  red  hair  and  shaven  features,  who  is  left- 
handed,  and  perspires  freely?" 

,  Kirk's  dilating  eyes  met  those  of  the  speaker,  read  in 
them  a  command  more  forcible  than  could  have  been 
verbally  uttered.  He  subdued  his  amazement,  and  an- 
swered, scarce  above  his  breath: 

"You  must  mean — Clinton  Margate." 

"Where  does  he  live?"  I 

"In  Hadley  Court,  off  Camberwell  Road,  Kennington  i 
You  don't  think  " 

"No  matter  what  I  think.  Be  patient  and— silent ! 
Not  a  word  of  this  until,  you  hear  from  me !  One  word 
may  c6st  you  your  life!" 

Kirk's  face  again  wore  its  frown  of  bitter  resentment.  - 
yet  when  he  left  the  room  with  Inspector  Coburn  a  little 
later  he  walked  firmly  and  carried  himself  erect. 

Felix  Boyd  turned  to  Holden  and  remarked,  \vith  a 
gravity  Wildman  was  quick  to  notice : 

"The  outlook  is  not  favorable.  Against  the  evidence 
involving  him.  Kirk's  statements  appear  deplorably  lamo. 
I  will  notfy  you,  however,  if  anything  occurs  to  me 
later." 
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"Are  you  going?" 

"It  is  six  o'clock,"  nodded  Boyd,  glancing  at  his  watch. 
"Detective  Coleman,  my  companion  in  London,  will  meet 
me  with  a  growl  if  I  keep  him  waiting  for  dinner." 

"No,  no,  Jimmie,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  A  five-poun  \ 
note  is  an  alluring  bait  for  a  London  cabby,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  one  of  my  men  will  finally  locate  him.  He  has 
nothing  to  fear  in  coming  here,  and  the  information  he 
may  impart  should  enable  me  to  clinch  the — ah,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  Jimmie,  that  should  be  our  man." 

From  the  corridor  adjoining  his  suite  in  the  Cecil,  in 
which  Boyd  was  seated  with  the  Central  Office  man  on 
the  afternoon  following  Sleuger's  murder,  there  had 
sounded  the  fall  of  heavy  feet,  the  hesitating  tread  of  one 
seeking  a  numbered  room,  and  then  followed  a  knock 
on  the  panel  of  the  closed  door. 

Boyd  arose  and  opened  it,  greeting  with  a  smile  a  man 
whose  clothes  proclaimed  him  a  London  cabby. 

"I'm  looking  for  "  he  began. 

"For  Mr.  Felix  Boyd — quite  right,  sir,"  Boyd  genially 
interrupted,  when  the  man  paused  to  consult  a  scrap  of 
paper.  "Come  in,  and  be  seated.  So  one  of  my  sev- 
eral scouts  finally  found  you,  eh?  Give  our  good  friend 
a  cigar,  Jimmie.  I  hope  you  may  prove  to  be  the  man  we 
want." 

The  cabman  gazed  doubtfully  about,  then  accepted 
the  cigar  and  gingerly  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair. 

"I  was  told  as  I'm  wanted  here,  though  I'm  dashed  if 
I  know  for  what!"  he  said,  with  a  voice  rendered  hoarse 
by  night  mists  and  London  fogs.  ''Him  as  questioned 
me  said  you  " 

"I  know  precisely  what  he  said,  my  good  man,"  Boyd 
again  interrupted,  with  a  laugh.  "You  took  a  fare  to 
Cole's  Private  Hotel  between  three  and  four  o'clock  yes- 
terday afternoon,  did  you  not?" 

'T  did,  sir,  and  that's  what  your  messenger  asked  me." 

"He  also  told  you  that  I  had  a  five-pound  note  for 
such  information  as  you  could  give  me,"  said  Boyd.  "I 
merely  want  you  to  answer  a  few  questions  about  your 
passenger  of  yesterday  afternoon.  Where  did  you  pick 
him  up?" 

"In  the  Strand,  sir,  near  the  Tivoli,"  rephed  the  cab- 
man, still  with  a  doubtful  stare. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  description  of  the  man?" 

"Well,  he  was  a  good  bit  over  medium  tall,  sir,  as  I 
remember,"  said  the  cabby,  nervously  fingering  his  hat 
and  gloves.  "He  had  dark  hair  and  whiskers,  and  wore 
a  black  slouch  hat  and  a  long,  gray  overcoat.  I  didn't 
notice  him  overmuch,  sir." 

"Your  description  is  admirable,  nevertheless,"  replied 
Boyd,  with  some  enthusiasm.  "You  picked  the  man  up 
in  the  Strand,  eh?  Was  it  before  or  after  the  sharp 
April  shower  of  yesterday  afternoon?" 

"Just  before." 

"Capital!"  exclaimed  Boyd.  "Could  he,  by  the  way, 
have  reached  his  destination  by  taking  a  bus?" 

"Well,  he  could  have  taken  a  bus  along  Piccadilly,  but 
he'd  have  had  to  walk  from  there  to  the  hotel." 

"Did  you  drop  him  at  the  hotel  door,  or  " 

"Not  just  that,  sir,"  the  cabman  now  interrupted.  "He 
stopped  me  at  the  court  near  the  side  door,  sir,  and  said 
for  me  to  wait." 

"Did  he  enter  the  house  by  the  side  door?" 

"He  did." 


"And  came  out  that  way?" 

The  cabby  nodded. 

"How  long  did  you  wait  for  him?" 

"Ten  minutes,  I'd  say.  Then  I  drove  him  to  Charing 
Cross  Station,  where  I  dropped  him  again," 

"Was  he  excited  when  he  came  out  of  the  hotel?" 

"If  he  was,  I  didn't  notice  it.  I  hope  I'm  not  mixed 
into  that  affair  as  took  place  there  yesterday." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Boyd  declared,  to  the  obvious  re- 
lief of  his  hearer.  "So  you  have  heard  of  the  murder, 
eh?" 

"Only  this  noon,  sir.  But  I  didn't  think  as  my 
fare  " 

"Could  have  turned  the  trick  so  quickly,  eh?  Well, 
well,  no  wonder !  Ten  minutes  is  a  short  time,  indeed, 
for  so  brutal  a  deed.  What  kind  of  a  cab  do  you  drive, 
my  man?" 

"A  four-wheeler,  sir." 

"Very  good,  very  good,  indeed,"  laughed  Boyd,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  glancing  quickly  at  the  Central  Office  man. 
"What  did  I  tell  you,  Jimmie?  It's  just  as  I  predicted. 
The  way  now  appears  open  to  easily — no,  no,  keep  your 
seat,  my  good  fellow!  I'm  not  yet  through  with  you. 
The  five-pound  note  shall  be  doubled,  providing  you  can 
serve  my  purpose." 

It  would  appear  that  the  cabman  was  equal  to  the 
service  required,  in  that  his  four-wheeler  drew  up  at  the 
last  of  three  modest  "Queen  Anne"  cottages  in  Hadley 
Court,  'Kennington,  soon  after  dark  that  evening. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SURPRISING  DEVELOPMENTS. 

With  his  long  coat  buttoned  around  him  and  his  whip 
in  his  gloved  hand,  the  cabby  came  down  from  his  box 
and  peered  with  sinister  gaze  over  the  wooden  fence  and 
at  the  plain  front  door  of  the  cottage  which  stood  back  a 
step  or  two  from  the  sidewalk. 

Yet,  while  he  briefly  hesitated,  a  man  slouched  by  him, 
muttering  a  word  as  he  passed,  and  the  cabby  entered 
the  yard  and  knocked  on  the  house  door  with  the  butt 
of  his  whip. 

The  summons  was  answered  after  a  moment.  Light 
appeared  at  the  vertical  row  of  narrow  glass  panels, 
and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  man  bearing  in  his  left 
hand  an  oil  lamp — a  tall,  muscular  fellow,  above  thirty, 
with  an  angular,  smoothly  shaven  face  and  short,  red  hair, 
a  pair  of  sharp  eyes,  somewhat  sunken  and  darkly 
ringed,  a  face  wearing  many  signs  of  dissipation,  and  by 
no  means  prepossessing. 

He  peered  at  the  cabman  for  a  moment,  then  caught 
sight  of  the  motionless  carriage  beyond  the  fence,  and 
his  florid  face  lost  color.  ' 

"Well?"  he  harshly  growled. 

With  a  hand  on  either  side  of  the  door  casing,  the 
cabman  bent  forward  until  his  grim  face  and  sinister  eyes 
were  unpleasantly  near  those  of  his  observer. 

"I've  a  word  with  you  alone,  Mr.  Margate,"  he  said, 
with  an  impressive  display  of  caution.    "Come  outside." 

"A  word  for  me?"  faltered  Margate,  frowning, 

"Aye,- for  you;  d'ye  hear?    Come  outside!" 

The  lamp  flickered  and  flared  in  the  man's  unsteady 
hand,  while  he  recoiled  and  briefly  hesitated.  After  a 
moment  he  answered,  half  in  his  throat: 

"Come  in,  if  you  have  something  to  say.  I'm  not 
coming  out  there." 
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"You'd  best  hear  it  alone,  sir." 

"I'm  alone  in  here,  fellow,"  said  Margate,  with  sup- 
pressed feeling.  "Come  in,  I  say;  or  be  off  about  your 
business." 

The  cabman's  eyes  lighted.  He  strode  in  and  closed 
the  door,  then  followed  the  man  and  the  lamp  through 
the  narrow  entry  and  into  a  plainly  furnished  sitting 
room,  the  windows  of  which  overlooked  the  side  yard  and 
garden. 

"Alone  here,  eh?"  he  said,  as  he  entered.  "So  much 
the  better,  Mr.  Margate.  My  business  is  right  here, 
sir." 

Margate  set  down  the  lamp  and  took  a  chair  at  the 
table.  Though  very  pale,  his  features  were  under  con- 
trol and  his  eyes  had  an  ugly  look.  He  frowned  across 
the  table  at  his  visitor,  and  answered: 

"What  do  you  mean,,  fellow,  by  such  an  intrusion  as 
this  ?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean." 
"If  you  have  business  with  me— — •" 
"You  know  I  have !    Your  face  shows  it." 
"I  know  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  then,"  cried  the  cabman,  with  om- 
inous intonation. 

He  strode  nearer,  and  bowed  over  the  table,  with  his 
gloved  hands  resting  upon  it,  one  still  gripping  his  heavy 
whip,  and  met  with  a  threatening  stare  the  uplifted  eyes 
of  his  hearer. 

"I've  been  at  some  trouble  to  find  you,  Mr.  Margate, 
since  dropping  you  at  Charing  Cross  Station  at  four 
o'clock  o'  yesterday.    If  " 

"You  " 

"Keep  your  seat;  d'ye  hear?"  The  whip  in  the  cab- 
man's hand  came  down  on  the  table  with  a  crack  that 
made  the  room  ring.  "Don't  play  rough  along  with  me, 
mind  you,  nor  put  up  any  cock-and-bull  story.  I'm  as 
wicked  at  rough  and  tumble  as  you  can  be — and  was ! 
Mind  that  before  tackling  a  cabby  of  my  build,  Mr.  Mar- 
gate, if  you  feel  a  liking  for  it  come  over  you:" 

Margate's  face  had  turned  white  and  haggard,  as  if 
from  deathly  illness.  Gripping  his  chair,  from  which  he 
had  started  to  rise,  only  to  fall  back  when  the  cabman's 
whip  fell  so  fiercely  upon  the  table,  he  cried  hoarsely : 

"What  do  you  mean  ?    Man  alive,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

The  cabman  moved  nearer,  till  the  rays  from  the  lamp 
fell  full  on  hi§  terribly  sinister  face  and  threatening  eyes. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Margate,"  he  replied,  with 
augumented  vehemence.  "I  know  when  I  dropped  you  at 
Charing  Cross  you  weren't  the  fare  I  took  to  Cole's 
Hotel.  I  knew  that  much,  mind  you,  but  it  wasn't  till 
this  morning,  when  I  read  of  the  killing  of  Sleuger  and 
the  making  ofif  Avith  his  stolen  money,  that  I  twigged  the 
game  you  had  played  there.  I've  been  at  some  trouble 
to  find  you,  but  now" — the  whip  rose  and  fell  again — 
"you'll  share  with  me,  d'ye  'ear?  Share  here  and  now, 
you  will,  or  I'll  peach  on  you  and  have  you  locked  up 
before  you  can  open  your  mouth.  Fork  up,  sonny. 
That's  your  only  way  out  of  it." 

Once  more  the  butt  of  the  whip  fell  with  a  blow  that 
threatened  to  split  the  table ;  while  the  voice,  the  eyes, 
the  attitude  of  the  cabman  evinced,  with  appalling  vivid- 
ness, the  spirit  that  moved  him. 

Clinton  Margate  weakened,  as  many  a  better  man  has 
done,  when  caught  in  a  desperate  corner,  from  which  he 
could  see  only  one  way  of  escape' — in  this  case  the  one 
offered  him.    Ghastly  white,  with  every  nerve  shaken, 


he  leaned  over  the  table,  impulsively  gripping  the  cab- 
man's whip,  and  crying,  hoarsely,  rapidly,  with  lips 
■  twitching: 

"Less  noise — less  noise!  We  must  not  be  heard — I'll 
throw  up  the  sponge.  I'll  do  what  you  require.  God 
hearing  me,  I  did  not  murder  Sleuger.-  I  killed  him  in 
self-defense." 

"Don't  tell  me  " 

'It's  true — it's  true!"  cried  Margate,  plunging  into  a 
statement  of  facts  with  the  frantic,  abject  eagerness  of 
one  eager  to  square  himself.  "I  encountered  Sleuger 
while  leaving  the  Tivoli.  He  had  insulted  a  girl,  and  I' 
called  him  down.  We  had  words,  and  nearly  came  to 
blows.  In  the  hope  of  avoiding  a  fight  and  arresf,  I 
snatched  a  card  from  my  case  and  threw  it  in  his  face,/ 
crying  that  I  could  be  found  at  that  address,  if  he 
wanted  satisfaction.  I  saw  him,  livid  with  rage,  stoop; 
and  seize  the  card ;  but  only  when  I  had  escaped  through 
the  crowd  and  steadied  myself  did  I  discover  that  I  had' 
used,  not  my  own  card,  but  another  in  my  case — that  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Kirk." 

"What's  this  you're  telling  me?"  cried  the  cabman. 
"D'ye  think  that  I  " 

"It's  true — every  word!"  Margate  wildly  went  on. 
"I  was  so  disturbed  by  my  error  that  I  rushed  to  Kirk's 
rooms  to  explain,  lest  Sleuger  should  call,  and  cause 
trouble.  I  found  Kirk's  door  ajar,  and  entered.  His 
coat  and  cuf¥s  were  on  his  bed,  and  I  thought  he  would 
quickly  return.    So  I  sat  down  and  waited." 

"Then  Sleuger  showed  up?" 

"Yes,  yes,  on  my  word !  He  still  was  white  with  rage. 
The  instant  he  saw  me  alone,  he  drew  his  knife.  I  leaped 
for  the  heavy  iron  poker  at  the  fireplace.  It  all  was  over 
in  half  a  minute — all  but  the  sickening  horror  and  the 
man  lying  dead  at  my  feet !" 

The  speaker  groaned  aloud,  shuddering  from  head  to 
foot,  and  the  cabman  forcibly  demanded: 

"What  then?    What  happened  then?" 

Margate  drew  forward  again,  convulsively  gripping 
the  table's  edge. 

"I  knelt,  to  see  if  I  had  killed  him,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  vest,"  he  went  on.  "In  doing  so,  I  dis- 
covered a  package  of  money.  His  disguise,  a  wig  and 
beard,  had  been  displaced  in  our  struggles,  and  I  recog- 
nized the  man  from  pictures  recently  published.  In- 
stantly I  guessed  the  truth,  and  saw  how  I  might  escape 
detection.  Knowing  of  the  recent  robbery,  I  saw  that  I 
might  incriminate  Kirk,  save  myself,  and  secure  a  small 
fortune.  In  my  frenzy  of  fear,  I  took  the  despicable 
course.  I  soiled  Kirk's  coat  and  cufifs  with  blood,  and 
thrust  them  into  the  bedroom  closet.  I  then  pocketed 
Sleuger's  knife  and  the  package  of  money,  and  next  put 
on  his  entire  disguise,  including  his  long,  gray  coat.  I 
was  compelled  to  wear  his  hat,  and  leave  my  own,  mine 
being  too  small  after  the  wig  was  on,  but  it  had  no  marks 
that  could  betray  me." 

"You're  sure  of  that?" 

"Yes,  yes,  absolutely.  I  then  fled  by  the  court  exit 
from  the  house  and  saw  your  cab  at  the  curb.  I  guessed 
the  truth,  that  you  had  brought  Sleuger  to  the  house,  and 
I  thought  you  did  not  see  my  deception.  I  had  you  take 
me  to  the  Charing  Cross  Station.  There,  out  of  obser- 
vation, I  removed  the  disguise  and  coat,  turning  the  latter 
inside  out  to  guard  against  being  traced  by  it,  and  I  then 
hastened  home.    I  had  no  idea  " 
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j  "The    money !"    snarled    the    cabman,  interrupting. 
What's  become  o'  the  money?" 
Margate  arose,  ghastly,  unsteady,  fumbling  in  his 
jocket  for  keys,  and  tottered  toward  a  desk  in  one 
;orner. 

"I  have  it  here,"  he  cried  hoarsely,  deaf  to  the  quiet 
novements  of  his  hearer.  'T'll  do  what  you  require.  I'll 
i)uy  your  silence.  Half  of  the  cash  is  yours,  if  you  will 
ceep  my  secret.  None  other  can  know  it.  None  other 
;:an  betray  me.  The  money  is  ours,  if  you  say  the  word 
md  swear  that  you'll  never  " 

Margate's  voice  died  in  his  throat. 

A  window  had  been  quietly  raised,  and  Chief  Wild- 
nan  and  Jimmie  Coleman  stood  gazing  into  the  room. 

The  hair  and  stubbly  beard  of  the  cabman,  his  leather 
fefloves,  and  long,  loose  coat — all  had  been  tossed  upon 
[he  floor.  In  place  of  the  cabman  there  stood,  with  a  re- 
/olver  poised  carelessly  in  his  slender,  white  hand,  the 
all,  lithe  form  of  Mr.  Felix  Boyd. 

"Take  it  quietly,  Mr.  Margate,"  said  he,  in  an  effective 
A^ay  he  had  at  times.  "You'll  not  go  up  for  murder. 
Take  it  quietly,  I  say.  Better  a  short  sentence  for  theft 
han  an  ounce  of  lead  while  attempting  to  escape.  That's 
right — sit  down !  Come  in,  Wildman,  if  you  please,  and 
•elieve  me  of  further  interest  in  this  deplorable  affair. 
iVhere  is  the  cabman,  Jimmie?  Our  good  friend  must 
lave  his  garments  and  two  five-pound  notes  before  he 
Ijoes  home." 


!  At  lunch  in  the  Cecil  the  following  day,  Chief  Wild- 
nan  stared  across  the  table  at  his  host,  and  incredu- 
ously  demanded,  in  reply  to  a  casual  remark: 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Boyd,  that  you  deduced  the 
;:ruth  from  those  two  articles,  the  card  found  in  Sleuger's 
3ocket  and  the  hat  Margate  left  behind  him?" 

A  smile  lurked  in  the  corners  of  Boyd's  eyes,  while  he 
^azed  over  his  claret  at  the  speaker. 

"Well,  not  entirely,  Wildman,"  said  he.  "I  believed 
from  the  first  that  Leslie  Kirk  was  innocent.  Despite 
lis  wild  habits  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Holden,  his  record 
in  college  and  business  indicates  that  he  fundamentally  is 
i  man  of  good  character," 
"Yes,  yes;  I  now  am  convinced  of  that." 
"What  first  suggested  the  truth  to  me,"  said  Boyd, 
was  the  fact  that  Kirk's  card  was  found  in  Sleuger's 
pocket.  It  indicated,  as  you  inferred,  Wildman,  that  an 
appointment  had  been  made  between  the  two  men.  Yet 
I  quickly  reasoned  that  the  card  might  have  been  placed 
there  by  some  person  to  whom  Kirk  previously  had  given 
it.  Assuming  that  Kirk  committed  the  crime,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  left  his  card  in  Sleuger's  pocket. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  third  person,  guilty  of  the  crime 
and  aiming  to  incriminate  Kirk,  would  very  likely  have 
done  so." 
"That's  true,  Boyd,  I'll  admit." 

"Sleuger's  ticket  to  Southampton  further  indicated  that 
he  was  about  to  attempt  flight.  In  that  case,  he  very 
likely  had  the  stolen  money  on  his  person,  which  at  once 
suggested  to  me  a  motive  for  the  crime." 
"Yes,  I  thought  of  that." 
"But  Sleuger  was  hard  pressed  by  the  police,  and  I 
could  not  believe  that  he  had  ventured  into  the  streets  of 
London  without  a  disguise,"  Boyd  smilingly  continued. 
"Yet  there  was  no  sign  of  a  disguise  on  the  scene  of  the 
crime.    I  inferred,  then,  that  the  criminal  might  have 


worn  it  away,  in  order  to  hide  his  own  identity  in  case 
he  was  seen  leaving  the  house.  It  would  have  been  a 
most  natural  step  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  just  com- 
mitted a  murder." 

"I  should  have  thought  of  that,  also,"  growled  Wild- 
man,  with  a  shrug. 

"Having  put  on  Sleuger's  wig,  the  criminal  naturally 
would  have  found  that  his  stiff  hat  did  not  fit  very  well. 
A  soft  felt  one,  however,  would  have  served  his  pur- 
pose, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  taken 
Sleuger's  hat  and  left  his  own.  I  confirmed  that  theory, 
Wildman,  while  left  briefly  alone  with  the  corpse,  by  at- 
tempting to  fit  the  stiff  hat  to  Sleuger's  head.  It  did  not 
fit  at  all." 

"Humph!  I  should  have  remained  in  the  room  with 
you." 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  hat,"  laughed  Boyd, 
"enabled  me  to  make  a  few  valuable  deductions.  The 
sweat  leather  was  much  defaced  and  warped,  indicating 
that  the  owner  perspired  freely.  A  few  short  hairs 
cleaving  to  the  felt  inside  were  of  a  reddish  hue.  The 
braid  around  the  brim  was  worn  and  a  little  defaced  at 
only  one  point,  on  the  left  side,  near  the  front,  where  the 
owner's  fingers  habitually  gripped  the  hat  when  removing 
it.  Obviously,  Wildman,  he  was  a  left-handed  man. 
Most  of  the  blows  received  by  Sleuger,  moreover,  were 
on  the  top  of  his  head  and  forehead,  and  could  have  been 
delivered  only  by  a  man  of  considerable  height  and  reach. 
In  addition,  if  he  wore  Sleuger's  disguise,  his  own  fea- 
tures must  have  been  smoothly  shaven." 

"Very  clever,  Boyd,"  nodded  Wildman  thoughtfully. 
"Very  clever,  I'm  sure." 

"So  I  had,  as  you  see,  a  tolerably  good  description  of 
the  probable  assassin,"  added  Boyd.  "I  then  whispered 
to  Kirk  and  asked  him  who,  among  his  rakish  associates, 
was  the  tall,  left-handed,  red-headed,  smoothly  shaven 
fellow,  who  perspired  freely." 

"And  he  told  you?" 

"Yes." 

"While  I  was  in  the  room?" 
"Certainly." 

"I  must  have  been  temporarily  deaf  and  blind,"  laughed 
Wildman. 

"Not  necessarily,"  grinned  Jimmie  Coleman,  from  the 
end  of  the  table.  "Boyd  has  a  crafty  way  of  doing 
things  unseen." 

"I  should  say  so!" 

"As  for  Sleuger's  motive  in  hastening  to  Kirk's  rooms, 
the  truth  cannot  be  absolutely  known.  It  may  be  that 
upon  seeing  Kirks'  card,  he  recalled  how  the  latter  had 
figured  in  the  recent  robbery,  and,  fearing  that  his  own 
identity  was  suspected,  he  may  have  rushed  to  Kirk's 
rooms  to  make  sure,  or  to  silence  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  being  a  man  of  violent  temper,  he  may  have  been 
actuated  only  with  designs  upon  Margate.  The  latter 
is  the  more  probable,  I  think." 

"His  motive,  it  strikes  me,  is  not  material,"  rejoined 
Wildman. 

"Several  other  points  had  helped  me  hit  upon  the 
truth,"  Boyd  indifferently  remarked.  "Despite  the  shower 
only  a  short  time  before  the  crime  was  committed,  the 
soles  of  Sleuger's  boots  were  dry,  indicating  that  he  had 
come  to  the  hotel  in  a  cab,  since  no  bus  passed  the  house. 
I  noticed,  too,  that  on  the  shoulders  of  Sleuger's  coat 
there  were  no  traces'  of  blood,  which  should  have  fallen 
there  when  the  blows  were  struck,  though  his  breast  and 
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linen  were  considerably  stained.  I  inferred,  then,  that 
he  must  have  worn  an  overcoat,  which  the  assassin  after- 
ward had  removed."  ' 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  nodded  Wildman.  "I  had  eyes, 
Boyd,  and  saw  not." 

Boyd  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Having  obtained  the  points  mentioned,  the  rest  was 
fairly  easy,"  he  said,  in  conclusion.  "I  employed  several 
young  men  to  hunt  up  the  cabman  who  conveyed  Sleuger 
to  the  hotel.  I  wanted  a  description  of  Sleuger  before 
the  crime,  in  order  to  confirm  my  suspicions.  I  knew, 
moreover,  that  Margate,  if  he  had  departed  in  Sleuger's 
cab  disguised  as  Sleuger  was — which  proved  to  be  the 
case— would  have  had  only  a  cursory  glance  at  the  cab- 
man. Yet  he  was  the  only  man  whom  Margate  should 
have  feared,  and  I  judged  that,  by  preparing  a  proper 
disguise  and  assuming  the  character  of  the  cabman,  I 
could  drive  Margate  into  a  corner  and  evoke  a  confes- 
sion. You  saw  how  it  was  done,  Wildman,  and  I  judge 
that  you  now  have  the  case  down  pat." 

Scotland  Yard  again  gazed  across  the  table  at  the  thin, 
clean-cut  face  of  the  American  detective. 

"Down  pat — ^yes,  thanks  to  you !  I'm  not  one  to  for- 
get, I  assure  you.  Consul  Holden  feels  that  he  owes  you 
a  debt  not  easily  paid,  Mr.  Boyd ;  and  the  gratitude  of 
Leslie  Kirk  hardly  knows  bounds.  Indeed,  I  don't  much 
wonder." 

Mr.  Felix  Boyd  dipped  his  slender  fingers  into  the  bowl 
just  placed  before  him,  then  wiped  them  on  his  napkin. 

'Ah,  well,  the  case  may  teach  the  young  man  some- 
thing," he  indifferently  rejoined.  "He  owes  me  nothing, 
I'm  sure.  By  the  way,  Wildman,  I'm  awfully  glad  to 
have  seen  so  much  of  you  during  our  brief  stay  in  Lon- 
don. If  you  visit  New  York,  I  beg  that  you'll  look  me 
up.  All  through,  Jimmie?  We  must  get  our  traps  in 
shape,  you  know,  if  we  are  to  leave  for  Paris  at  three." 

THE  END. 


AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE. 

By  GEORGE  GIBB. 

When  Ross  Burnett  had  squandered  his  patrimony  in 
Wall  Street,  with  heart  of  lead  and  hope  of  wax  he  took 
the  yoke  of  clerical  martyrdom  in  the  office  of  Colket  & 
Gray,  the  very  brokers  through  whom  his  own  substan- 
tial fortune  had  been  dribbled  into  the  voracious  maw  of 
monopoly.  And  the  life  that  had  proved  his  own  un- 
doing and  the  undoing  of  the  judicious  labors  of  his 
frugal  forbears  was  a  perpetual  reproach. 

The  fact  that  there  were  others  about  him,  young  and 
old,  who  shared  his  misfortune,  did  not  lighten  his  load. 
The  wild  craftiness  of  the  one  or  the  irremediable  resig- 
nation of  the  other  taught  him  his  lesson  in  penitence  in 
every  function  of  the  daily  round,  and  filled  him,  mind 
and  body,  with  soulful  repugnance  for  this  predatory 
science  which  men  euphemistically  called  finance. 

By  the  grace  of  the  senator  from  New  York  he  ob- 
tained from  the  president  an  appointment  as  consular 
clerk,  an  office,  which  if  it  paid  but  little  at  home,  carried 
with  it  some  dignity,  a  little  authority,  and  certain  appre- 
ciable perquisites  in  foreign  ports. 

He  had  chosen  wisely.  At  Cairo,  where  he  had  been 
sent  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  consul  general  and  subsequent  illness  of  his  deputy, 


he  found  himself  suddenly  in  charge  of  the  consular 
office  in  the  fullest  press  of  business,  with  diplomatic 
functions  requiring  bqth  ingenuity  and  discretion. 

To  his  own  great  satisfaction,  he  was  enable  to  con- 
serve the  interests  of  his  home  government  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  win  cordial  letters  from  the  heads  of  tlie 
diplomatic  and  consular  bureaus,  and  in  due  course  ap, 
instruction  to  proceed  to  Peking  to  fill  a  vacancy  there. 

After  all,  it  was  very  simple.  The  business  of  a  con- 
sulate was  child's  play,  and  the  usual  phases  in  the  life  of 
a  diplomat  were  to  he  requisitely  met  by  the  usages  oi, 
gentility — a  quality  Burnett  discovered  not  too  amply; 
possessed  by  those  political  gentlemen  who  sat  abroad  iri 
the  posts  of  honor  to  represent  the  great  republic. 

That  heritage  of  an  excellent  lineage  at  least  remained 
to  him,  and  he  took  pains-to  turn  it  to  account ;  to  the' 
end  that  after  three  years  in  the  service  he  found  himselij 
with  a  creditable  record  in  seven  foreign  capitals  and  an' 
ambition  further  to  distinguish  himself. 

He  thought  that  if  he  could  get  a  post,  however  small^ 
with  plenary  powers,  he  would  be  happy.  But,  alas! 
He  had  been  away  from  home  so  long  that  he  didn't  even 
know  whether  his  senator  was  dead  or  alive;  and  when 
he  reached  Washington,  ^a  month  or  so  after  the  inaugu- 
ration, he  realized  how  small  were  his  chances  for  such 
preferment. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  state  were  besieged 
daily  by  powerful  politicians,  and  one  by  one  the  posts 
he^«;. coveted,  even  the  smallest  of  them,  were  taken  by 
frock-coated,  soft-hatted,  flowing-tied  gentlemen  whom  he 
had  noticed  lounging  and  chewing  tobacco  in  the  Willard 
Hotel  lobby.  It  was  apparently  with  such  persons  that 
power  took  preferment.  His  roseate  dreams  vanished, 
Ross  Burnett  was  a  mere  state-department  drudge  again, 
at  twelve  hundred  a  year ! 

He  spoke  to  the  chief  of  the  diplomatic  bureau  in 
despair. 

"Isn't  there  any  way,  Crowthers?"  he  asked.  "Can't  a 
fellow  ever  get  any  higher?" 

"If  he  had  a  pull,  he  might — but  a  consular  clerk- — 
The  shake  of  Crowthers'  head  was  eloquent. 

"Isn't  there  anything  a  fellow — even  a  consular  clerk- 
could  do  to  win  promotion  in  this  service?"  he  con- 
tinued. 

Crowthers  looked  at  him  quizzically. 
"Yes,  there's  one  thing.    If  you  could  do  that,  youi 
might  ask  the  secretary  for  anything  y^ou  wanted." 

"And  that  " 

"Get  the  text  of  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  China 
from  Baron  Arnim." 

Crowthers  chuckled.  He  thought  it  a  very  good  joke. 
Baron  Arnim  had  been  the  special  envoy  of  Germany  to 
China,  accredited  to  the  court  of  the  eastern  potentate 
with  the  special  mission  of  formulating  a  new  and  secret 
treaty  between  those  monarchs.  He  was  now  returning 
home  carrying  a  copy  of  this  document  in  his  luggage, 

Burnett  laughed.    It  was  a  good  joke. 

"You'd  better  send  me  out  again,"  he  said  hopelessly. 
"Anything  from  Arakan  to  Zanzibar  will  do  for  me."  | 

And  he  walked  toward  his  modest  room  in  G  vStree|| 
wondering  whether,  after  all,  the  game  had  been  wortti 
the  candle.'  Perhaps  by  this  time  a  little  capital  and  a 
lucky  turn  in  the  Street  would  have  regained  liim  [)art| 
if  not  all  of  his  vanished  fortune.  He  wondered  now  thai 
he  had  put  the  past  so  completely  behind  him.    He  hac| 
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titen  of  the  lotus,  and  the  spell  of  the  Orient  was  upon 
!im.  Wall  Street  and  he  were  miles  asunder.  And  yet 
is  could  not  have  hoped  to  do  more  than  other  fellows 
iad  done.  But  one  man  in  his  service  had  bettered  him- 
::lf,  and  that  man's  father  was  cousin  to  the  president, 
j  There  was  a  sound  from  a  passing  hansom.  There  sat 
ilortimer  Crabb,  immaculate  in  white  flannels.  It  was 
Dur  years  since  Burnett  had  seen  him,  and  then  their 
rcumstances  had  been  rather  different. 
"Ross  Burnett !"  said  Crabb  gladly.  "1  thought  you 
ere  dead.  Have  you  dropped  from  heaven,  man?" 
"No,"  laughed  Ross,  "not  so  far,  only  from  China." 
Crabb  made  room  for  him  alongside  and  insisted  on 
riving  him  to  the  Metropolitan  Club.  There  he  quickly 
;arned  the  facts  of  his' quondam  clubmate's  history.  Mr. 
rabb  was  bringing  the  Blue  Wing  up  from  St.  Augus- 
ne  to  Newport,  and  had  run  up  the  Potomac  to  see 
Vashington  in  the  loveliest  of  Mays. 
"So  you've  been  out  and  doing  in  the  world,  Ross  Bur- 
ett?"  he  said  languidly.  "While  we — eheu  jam  satis! — 
ave  glutted  ourselves  with  the  stale  and  unprofitable. 
tow  I  envy  you  !" 

Burnett  smoked  silently.  It  was  very  easy  to  envy 
rom  the  the  comfortable  vantage  ground  of  fifty  thou- 
and  a  year. 

"Why,  man,  if  you  knew  how  sick  of  it  all  I  am,  you'd 
lank  your  stars  for  the  lucky  dispensation  that  took  you 
ut  of  it.  Rasselas  was  right.  I've  been  pursuing  the 
hantoms  of  hope  for  thirty  years,  and  I'm  still  hopeless. 
Iiere  have  been  a  few  bright  spots" — Mr.  Crabb  smiled 
t  his  cigar  ash — "a  very  few,  and  far  between." 
"Bored  as  ever,  Crabb?" 

"Immitigably.    To  live  in  the  thick  of  things  and  see 
lothing  but  the  pale  drabs  and  grays.    No  red  any- 
vhere.    Oh,  for  a  passion  that  would  burn  and  sear — 
ove,  hate, '  fear !    I'm  forever  courting  them  all.  And 
lere  I  am  still  cool,  colorless,  and  unscarred.    Only  once" 
his  gray  eyes  lit  up  marvelously — "only  once  did  I  learn 
he  true  relation  of  life  to  death,  Burnett;  only  once, 
hat  was  when  the  Blue  Wing  struggled  six  days  in  a 
lurricane  with  Hatteras  under  her  lee.    It  was  glorious. 
They  may  talk  of  love  and  hate  as  they  will ;  fear,  I  tell 
/ou,  is  the  Titan  of  passions." 
Burnett  was  surprised  at  this  unmasking. 
"You  should  try  big  game,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"I  have,"  said  the  other;  "both  beasts  and  men — and 
lere  I  am,  in  flannels  and  a  red  tie ! — I've  skinned  the  one 
md  been  skinned  by  the  other:  to  what  end?" 
"You've  bought  experience." 

"Cheap  at  any  cost.  You  can't  buy  fear.  Love  comes 
in  varieties  at  the  market  values.  Hate  can  be  bought 
for  a  song;  but  fear,  genuine  and  amazing,  is  priceless — 
a  gem  which  only  opportunity  can  provide ;  and  how  sel- 
dom opportunity  knocks  at  any  man's  door !" 
"Crabb  the  original — the  esoteric !" 
"Yes.  The  same.  The  very  same.  And  you,  how  dif- 
ferent !    How  sober  and  rounded !" 

There  was  a  silence,  contemplative,  retrospective  on 
jboth  their  parts.    Crabb  broke  it. 

"Tell  me,  old  chap,"  he  said,  "about  your  position  and 
prospects." 

Burnett  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

"I'm  a  consular  clerk,  at  twelve  hundred  a  year  during 
g^jod  behavior.    When  I've  said  that  I've  said  it  all." 
"But  your  future?" 


"I'm  not  in  line  of  promotion." 

"Impossible!    Politics?"  ^ 

"Exactly.    I've  no  pull,  to  speak  of." 

"But  your  service?" 

"I've  been  paid  for  that." 

"Isn't  there  any  other  way?" 

"That's  what  I  asked  my  chief  the  other  day." 

"And  he  denied  you?" 

"He  did;  explicitly.  Oh,  yes,  he  named  a  condition!'* 
— Burnett  laughed — "an  impossible  one.  You  see,  there's 
been  a  treaty  made  between  Germany  and  China.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  something  about  it  when  I  was  out  there. 
It  has  to  do  with  neutrality,  trade  ports,  and  coaling  sta- 
tions ;  but  just  what,  the  devil  only  knows  ;  and  his  deputy. 
Baron  Arnim,  won't  tell.  Arnim  is  Germany's  envoy. 
He's  now  in  Washington,  ostensibly  sightseeing,  but 
really  to  confer  with  Von  Schlichter,  the  ambassador 
here,  about  it.  You  see,  we've  got  rather  more  closely 
into  the  Eastern  question  than  any  one  supposes,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Germany's  attitude  is  immensely  important 
to  us." 

"Pray  go  on,"  drawled  Crabb. 

"That's  all  there  is.  The  rest  was  a  joke.  Crowthers 
wants  me  to  get  the  text  of  that  treaty  from  Baron  Ar- 
nim's  dispatch  box." 

"Entertaining!"  said  Crabb,  with  clouding  brow.  And 
then,  after  a  pause,  with  all  the  seriousness  in  the  world : 
"And  aren't  you  going  to?" 

Burnett  turned  to  look  at  him  in  surprise. 

"What?" 

"Get  it.   The  treaty," 

"The  treaty  !  From  Baron  Arnim !  You  don't  know 
much  of  diplomacy,  Crabb." 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  he  said  coolly ;  and  then, 
with  lowered  voice: 

"Not  from  Baron  Arnim — from  Baron  Arnim's  dis- 
patch box." 

Burnett  looked  at  his  acquaintance  in  amaze.  Crabb 
had  been  thought  a  mystery  in  the  old  days.  He  was  an 
enigma  now. 

"Surely  you're  jesting."  - 

"Why?    It  oughtn't  to  be  difficult." 

Burnett  looked  fearfully  around  the  room  at  their 
distant  neighbors.  "But  it's  burglary.  Worse  than  that. 
If  I,  in  my  connection  with  the  state  department,  were 
to  be  discovered  tampering  with  the  papers  of  a  fbreign 
government,  it  would  lead  to  endless  complications,  and, 
perhaps,  to  disruption  of  diplomatic  relations.  Such  a 
thing  is  impossible.  Its  very  impossibility  was  the  one 
thing  which  prompted  Crowthers'  suggestion.  Can't  you 
understand  that  ?" 

Mr.  Crabb  was  stroking  his  chin  and  contemplating  a 
well-shaped  boot.  - 

"Admit  that  it's  impossible,"  he  said  calmly.  "Do  you 
think,  if  by  some  chance  you  were  enabled  to  give  the 
secretary  of  state  this  information,  you'd  better  your 
condition?"  , 

"What  is  the  use,  Crabb?"  began  Burnett. 

"It  can't  do  any  harm  to  answer  me." 

"Well — yes,  I  suppose  so.  If  we  weren't  plunged  im- 
mediately into  war  witl;i,  Emperor  William." 

"Oh !"  Crabb  was  deep  in  thought.  It  was  several 
moments  before  he  answered,  and  then,  as  though  dis- 
missing the  subject :  "Can't  you  dine  with  me  on  the 
Blue  Wing  to-night?"  he  asked.  "She's  off  Georgetown. 
There's  a  lot  you'd  like  to  know.    If  you  say  so,  Til  stop 
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for  you  at  your  rooms.  You  can  sleep  aboard  or  come 
off — jugt  as  you  like." 

Ross  Burnett  accepted  with  alacrity.  He  remembered 
the  Blue  Wing,  Weckerly,  and  Valentin's  dinners.  He 
had  longed  for  them  many  times  when  he  was  eating 
spaghetti  at  Gabri's  little  restaurant,  in  Genoa. 

When  they  parted,  it  was  with  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  Burnett  that  the  affair  of  Baron  Arnim  had  not 
been  dismissed.  The  very  thought  had  been  madness. 
Was  it  only  a  little  pleasantry  of  Crabb's?  If  not,  what 
wild  plan  had  entered  his  head  ?  It  was  unlike  the  Mor- 
timer Crabb  he  remerhbered. 

And  yet,  there  had  been  a  deeper  current  flowing  below 
his  placid  surface  that  gave  a  suggestion  of  desperate, 
intent  which  nothing  could  explain  away.  And  how  illim  - 
itable  were  the  possibilities  if  some  plan  could  be  devised 
by  which  the  information  could  b^  obtained  without  re- 
sort to  violent  measures!  It  meant  for  him  at  least  a 
post  at  the  helm  somewhere,  or,  perhaps,  a  secretaryship 
on  one  of  the  big  commissions. 

The  idea  of  burglary,  flagrant  and  nefarious,  he  dis- 
missed at  a  thought.  Would  there  not  be  some  way — an 
unguarded  moment — a  faithless  servant — to  give  the  thing 
the  aspect  of  possible  achievement?  As  he  dressed  he 
found  himself  thinking  of  the  matter  with  more  serious- 
ness than  it  deserved. 

Valentin's  dinners  were  a  distinct  achievement.  They 
were  of  the  kind  which  made  conclusive  the  assumption 
of  an  especial  heaven  for  cooks.  After  coffee  and  over 
a  cigar,  which  made  all  things  complete,  Mortimer  Crabb 
chose  his  psychological  moment. 

"Burnett,"  he  said,  "you  must  see  that  treaty,  and 
copy  it." 

Burnett  looked  at  him  squarely.  Crabb's  glance  never 
wavered. 

"So  you  did  mean  it?"  said  Burnett. 

"Every  word.   You  must  have  it.    Tm  going  to  help." 

"It  looks  hopeless." 

"Perhaps.    But  the  game  is  worth  the  candle." 

"But  how?    A  bribe  to  a  servant?" 

"Leave  that  to  me.  Come,  come,  Ross,  it's  the  chance 
of  your  life.*  Arnim,  Von  Schlichter,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  dine  at  the  British  embassy  to-night. .  There's  to 
be  a  ball  afterward.  They  won't  be  back  until  late. 
We  must  get  into  Arnim's  rooms  at  the  German  embassy 
to-night.  Those  rooms  are  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
There's  a  rain  spout  and  a  back  building.  You  can 
climb?" 

"To-night?"  Burnett  gasped.  "You  found  out  these 
things  to-day?" 

"Since  I  left  you.  I  saw  Denton  Thorpe  at  the  British 
embassy." 

"And  you  were  so  sure  I'd  agree !  Don't  you  think, 
old  man  " 

"Hang  it  all,  Burnett !  I'm  not  easily  deceived.  You're 
down  on  your  luck ;  that's  plain.  But  you're  not  beaten. 
Any  man  who  can  bvick  the  market  down  to  his  last 
thousand  the  way  you  did  doesn't  lack  sand.  The  end 
isn't  an  ignoble  one.  You'll  be  doing  the  administra- 
tion a  service — and  yourself.  WJ;iy,  man,  how  can  you 
pause?" 

Burnett  looked  around  at  the  familiar  fittings  of  the 
saloon,  at  the  Braun  prints  let  into  the  woodwork,  at  the 
flying  teal  set  in  the  azure  above  the  wainscoting,  at  his 
immaculate  host,  and  at  his  own  conventional  black? 


Yv'as  this  to  be  indeed  a  setting  for  Machiavellian  con- 
spiracy ? 

Crabb  got  up  from  the  table  and  opened  the  doors  of 
a  large  locker  under  the  companion.  Burnett  watched 
him  curiously. 

Garment  after  garment  he  pulled  out  upon  the  deck 
under  the  glare  of  the  cabin  lamp;  shoes,  hats  and  caps, 
overcoats,  and  clothing  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  the 
braided  gray  of  the  coster  to  the  velvet  and  sash  of  the 
Nigois. 

He  selected  a  soft  hat.  and  a  cap  and  two  long,  tat- 
tered coats  of  ancient  cut  and  style,  and  threw  them  over 
the  back  of  a  chair.    Then  he  went  to  his  stateroom 'and, 
brought  out  a  large  square  box  of  tin  and  placed  it  on 
the  table. 

He  first  wrapped  a  handkerchief  around  his  neck,  then  i 
seated  himself  deliberately  before  the  box,  opened  the  lid, 
and  took  out  a  tray  filled  with  make-up  sticks.  These 
he  put  aside  while  he  drew  forth  from  the  deeper  re 
cesses  mustachios,  whiskers,  and  beards  of  all  shapes  and 
complexions.  He  worked  rapidly  and  silently,  watching 
his  changing  image  in  the  little  mirror  set  in  the  box  lid. 

Burnett,  fascinated,  followed  his  skillful  fingers  as  they 
moved  back  and  forth,  lining  here,  shading  there,  not  as 
the  actor  does  for  an  effect  by  the  calcium,  but  carefully, 
delicately,  with  the  skill  of  the  art  anatomist  who  knows 
the  bone  structure  of  the  face  and  the  probable  pull  of  the 
aging  muscles. 

In  twenty  minutes  Mortimer  Crabb  had  aged  as  many 
years,  and  now  bore  the  phiz  of  a  shaggy  rum  sot.  The 
long  coat,  soft  hat,  and  rough  bandanna  completed  the 
character.  The  fever  of  the  adventure  had  mounted  in 
Burnett's  veins.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  reckless 
gesture  of  final  resolution. 

"Give  me  my  part!"  he  exclaimed.    "I'll  play  it!"  . 

The  aged  intemperate  smiled  approval.  "Good  lad !" 
he  said.  "I  thought  you'd  be  game.  If  you  hadn't  been 
I  was  going  alone.  It's  lucky  you're  clean  shaved.  Come 
and  be  transfigured." 

And  as  he  rapidly  worked  on  Burnett's  face  he  com- 
pleted the  details  of  his  plan.  Like  a  good  general, 
Crabb  disposed  his  plans  for  failure  as  well  as  for  siic- 
cess.  ' 

They  would  wear  their  disguises  over  their  evening 
clothes.  Then,  if  the  worst  came,  vaseline  and  a  wipe  of 
the  bai^dannas  would  quickly  remove  all  guilty  signs  from 
their  faces,  they  'could  discard  their  tatters,  and  resume 
the  garb  of  convention. 

Ross  Burnett  at  last  rose,  swarthy  and  darkly 
mustached,  lacking  only  the  rings  in  his  ears  to  be  old 
Gabri  himself.  He  was  fully  awakened  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  adventure.  Whatever  misgivings  he  had  had) 
were  speedily  dissipated  by  the  blithe  optimism  of  his 
companion.  ^ 

Crabb  reached  over  for  the  brandy  decanter. 

"One  drink,"  he  said,  "and  we  must  be  off." 

Weckerly  rowed  them  ashore  and  landed  them  at  the 
coal  wharves.   There  Crabb  gave  the  captain  his  final  in 
structions.    He  was  to  drift  downstream  to  the  foot  of 
Twenty-third  Street  and  await  the  signal  between  twOj 
and  three  o'clock.  j 

The  night  was  very  black  and  thick.  The  thin  mist; 
which  had  been  gathering  since  sunset  now  turned  to  a| 
soft  drizzle  of  rain.  Crabb,  hands  in  pockets  and  shoul-j 
ders  bent,  walked  with  a  rapid  and  shambling  gait  up 
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i)je  steep  hill,  across  tht  canal  and  lighted  thoroughfare, 
and  into  the  quieter,  darker  streets  of  the  ancient  town. 

"We  can't  risk  the  cars  or  a  cab  in  this,"  muttered 
[Crabb.  "We  might  do  it,  but  it's  not  worth  the  risk.  Can 
you  walk?  It's  two  miles  at  the  least." 
I  It  was  after  one  o'clock  before  they  reached  Highland 
Terrace.  Without  stopping  they  examined  the  German 
embassy  at  long  range  from  the  distam  side  of  Massachu- 
jetts  Avenue.  A  gas  lamp  sputtered  dimly  under  the 
porte-cochere.  Another  light  gleamed  far  up  in  the 
slanting  roof.  Crabb  led  the  way  around  and  into  the 
alley  in  the  rear.  It  was  long,  illy  lighted,  and  ran  the 
;ntire  length  of  the  block. 

"1  got  the  details  in  the  city  plot  book  from  a  real- 
;state  man  this  aftgrnoon.  He  thinks  I'm  going  to'  buy 
next  door.  I  wanted  to  be  particular  about  the  alleys  and 
back  entrances."   Crabb  chUckled. 

Burnett  looked  along  the  backs  of  the  row  of  N  Street 
louses.  They  were  all  as  stolid  as  sphinxes.  Several 
lights  at  wide  intervals  burned  dimly.  The  night  was 
bhill  for  the  season,  and  all  the  windows  were  down.  The 
occasion  was  propitious.  The  rear  of  the  embassy  was 
dark,  except  for  a  dim  glow  in  a  window  on  the  second 
floor. 

.,  "That  should  be  Arnim's  room,"  said  Crabb. 

He  tried  the  back  gate.  It  was  unlocked.  Noiselessly 
they  entered,  locking  it  after  them.  There  was  a  rain 
spout,  which  Crabb  eyed  hopefully ;  but  they  found  bet- 
ter luck  in  the  shape  of  a  thirty-foot  ladder  along  the 
fence. 

"A  positive  invitation,"  whispered  Crabb  joyfully. 
''Here,  Ross ;  in  the  shadow.  Once  on  the  back  building 
the  deed  is  done.  Quiet,  now.  You  hold  it  and  I'll 
go  up." 

Burnett  did  not  falter.  But  his  hands  were  cold,  and 
he  was  trembling  from  top  to  toe  with  excitement.  He 
could  not  but  admire  Crabb's  composure  as  he  went  firmly 
up  the  rungs. 

He  saw  him  reach  the  roof  and  draw  himself  over  the 
coping,  and  in  a  moment  Burnett,  less  noiselessly  but 
safely,  had  joined  his  fellow  criminal  by  the  window. 
There  they  waited  a  moment,  listening.  A  cab  clattered 
down  Fifteenth  Street,  and  the  gongs  on  the  car  line 
clanged  in  reply,  but  that  was  all. 

Crabb  stealthily  arose  and  peered  into  the  lighted  win- 
dow. It  was  a  study.  The  light  came  from  a  lamp  with 
a  green  shade,  turned  low.  Under  its  glow  upon  the 
desk  were  maps  and  documents  in  profusion.  And  in 
[the  corner  he  could  make  out  the  lines  of  an  iron-bound 
ichest  or  box.  They  had  made  no  mistake.  Unless  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  Von  Schlichter  it  was  here  that 
the  Chinese  treaty  would  be  found. 

i  "All  right,"  whispered  Crabb.  "An  old-fashioned  pad- 
lock, too." 

Crabb  tried  the  window.  It  was  locked.  He  took  some- 
thing from  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  coat  and  reached 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  sash.  There  was  a  sound  like 
ithe  quick  shearing  of  linen  which  seni  the  blood  back 
:to  Burnett's  heart.  In  the  still  night  it  seemed  to  come 
Iback  manifold  from  the  wings  of  the  buildings  opposite. 
They  paused  again.  A  slight  crackling  of  broken  glass, 
jand  Crabb's  long  fingers  reached  through  the  hole  and 
Iturned  the  catch.  In  a  moment  they  were  in  the  room. 
!  The  intangible  and  quixotic  had  become  a  latter-day 
Ireality.   Burnett's  spirits  rose.    He  did  not  lack  courage. 


and  here  was  a  situation  which  spurred  him  to  the 
utmost. 

Instinctively  he  closed  the  inside  shutters  behind  him. 
From  the  alley  the  pair  would  not  have  presented  an  ap- 
pearance which  accorded  with  the  quiet  Splendor  of  the 
room.  He  found  himself  peering  around,  his  ears  strain- 
ing for  the  slightest  sound. 

A  glance  revealed  the  dispatch  box,  heavy,  squat,  and 
phlegmatic,  like  its  owner.  Crabb  had  tiptoed  over  to  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  room.  Burnett  saw  the  eyes  dilate 
and  the  warning  fingers  to  his  lips. 

From  the  inner  apartment,  slow  and  regular,  came  the 
sound  of  heavy  breathing.  There,  in  a  broad  armchair  by 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  sprawled  the  baron's  valet,  in  stertor- 
ous sleep.  His  mouth  was  wide  open,  his  limbs  relaxed. 
He  had  heard  nothing. 

"Quick,"  whispered  Crabb;  "your  bandanna  around 
his  legs." 

Burnett  surprised  himself  by  the  rapidity  and  intelli- 
gence of  his  collaboration.  A  handkerchief  was  slipped 
into  the  man's  mouth,  and  before  his  eyes  were  fairly 
opened  he  was  gagged  and  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the 
cord  from  the  baron's  own  dressing  gown. 

From  a  pocket  Crabb  had  produced  a  revolver,  which 
he  flourished  significantly  under  the  nose  of  the  terri- 
fied wretch,  who  recoiled  before  the  dark  look  which 
accompanied  it. 

Crabb  seemed  to  have  planned  exactly  what  to  do.  He 
took  a  bath  towel  and  tied  it  over  the  man's  ears  and  under 
his  chin.  From  the  bed  he  took  the  baron's  sheets  and 
blankets,  enswathing  the  unfortunate  servant  until  noth- 
ing but  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  visible.  A  rope  of  sus- 
penders and  cravats  completed  the  job. 

The  Baron  Arnim's  valet,  to  all  the  purposes  of  use- 
fulness in  life,  was  a  bundled  mummy. 

"Phew !"  said  Crabb,  when  it  was  done.  "'Poor  devil ! 
But  it  can't  be  helped.  He  mustn't  see  or  know.  And 
now  for  it." 

Crabb  produced  a  bunch  of  skeleton  keys  and  an  elec- 
tric bull's-eye.  He  tried  the  keys  rapidl^.  In  a  moment 
the  dispatch  box  was  opened  and  its  contents  exposed  to 
their  avid  gaze. 

"Carefully,  now,"  whispered  Crabb.  "What  should  it 
look  like?" 

"A  foolscap-shaped  thing  in  silk  covers  with  dangling 
cords,"  said  Ross.   "There,  under  your  hand." 

In  a  moment  they  had  it  out  and  between  thetn  on 
the  desk.  There  it  was,  in  all  truth,  written  in  two 
columns,  Chinese  on  the  one  side,  French  on  the  other. 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  Crabb. 

"Sure !    Sure  as  I'm  a  thief  in  the  night !" 

"Then  sit  and  write,  man.  Write  as  you  never  wrote 
before.    I'll  listen  and  watch  Rameses  the  Second." 

In  the  twenty  minutes  during  which  Burnett  fearfully 
wrote,  Crabb  stood  listening  at  thg  doors  and  windows  for 
sounds  of  servants  or  approaching  carriages.  The  man 
swaddled  in  the  sheets  made  but  a  few  futile  struggles, 
and  then  subsided.  Burnett's  eyes  gleamed.  Other  eyes 
than  his  would  gleam  at  what  he  saw  and  wrote.  When 
he  finished  he  closed  the  document,  removed  all  traces  of 
his  work,  replaced  it  in  the  iron  box,  and  shut  the  lid. 
He  arranged  the  precious  sheets  into  an  inner  pocket  and 
was  moving  toward  the  window  when  Crabb  stopped 
him. 

"Wait,"  he  whispered.   "We  haven't  burgled  him  yet." 
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And  walking  over  to  a  side  table  he  took  a  handsome  sil- 
ver brandy  flask. 

"Can't  you  omit  that,  Crabb?" 

"Do  you  want  him  to  know  what  you've  been  about, 
Ross?"  said  the  other  coolly.  "We  must  take  something." 
While  Burnett  rather  dubiously  watched  him  Crabb 
brought  all  the  small  silver  things  from  the  two  rooms 
piece  by  piece.  Some  of  them  he  put  in  his  pockets;  the 
others  he  bundled  into  a  towel. 

"Leave  them  as  they  are.  It's  enough,  Crabb.  Come, 
for  God's  sake,  let's  get  out  of  this." 

Crabb  was  smelling  at  a  whisky  decanter.  "I'm  devil- 
ish thirsty,"  he  said. 

Now  that  they  had  so  far  succeeded,  Burnett  was 
trembling  for  his  precious  information. 

"Drop  it,"  he  whispered  angrily.  "They  may  be  about 
our  ears  at  any  minute." 

He  had  already  raised  his  hand  to  the  closed  shutter 
when  there  was  a  step  in  the  hallway  without,  and  the 
door  opened.  There,  stout  and  grizzled,  his  walrus  mus- 
tache bristling  with  surprise,  in  all  the  distinction  of  gold 
lace  and  orders,  stood  Baron  Arnim. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  sound.  The  burglars 
looked  at  the  baron  and  the  baron  looked  at  the  burglars, 
mouths  and  eyes  open  alike.  Then  even  before  Crabb 
could  display  his  intimidating  revolver,  the  German  had 
disappeared  through  the  door,  screaming  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs. 

"Quick,  out  of  the  window,"  said  Crabb,  helping  Bur- 
nett over  the  sill.  "Down  you  go — I'll  follow.  Don't 
fall.  If  you  miss  your  footing,  we're  ruined." 
.  Burnett  scrambled  out,  over  the  coping  and  down  the 
ladder,  Crabb  almost  on  his  finders.  But  they  reached 
the  yard  in  safety  and  were  out  in  the  alley  running  in 
the  shadow  of  the  fence  before  a  venturesome  head  stuck 
forth  from  the  open  window  and  a  revolver  blazed  into  the 
vacant  air. 

"The  devil !"  said  Crabb.  "They'll  have  every  copper 
in  the  city  on  us  in  a  minute.  This  way."  He  turned  into 
a  narrow  alley  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  "Off  with 
the  coat  as  you  go — now,  the  mustache  and  grease  paint. 
Take  your  time.    Into  this  sewer  with  the  coats.    So !" 

Two  gentlemen  in  light  topcoats,  one  in  a  cap,  the  other 
in  a  hat,  walked  up  N  Street,  arm  in  arm,  thickly  singing. 
Their  shirt  fronts  and  hair  were  rumpled,  their  legs  were 
not  too  steady,  and  they  clung  affectionately  to  each  other 
for  support. 

"II  y  avait  une  petite  fille 

Qui  s'appellait  Marguerite  " 

went  the  song. 

A  window  flew  up  and  a  tousled  head  appeared. 

"Hey !"  yelled  a  voice.    "Ther'  burglars  in  the  alley." 

"Burglars!"  said  one  of  the  singers;  and  then:  "Go 
to  bed.   You're  drunk.'» 

More  sounds  of  windows,  the  blowing  of  night  whistles 
and  hurrying  feet. 

Still  the  revelers  sang  on : 

Elle  demeurait  dans  la  ville. 

A  stout  policeman,  clamorous  and  bellicose,  broke  in. 
"Did  you  see  'em?   Did  you  see  'em?"  he  cried,  glaring 
into  their  faces.    Bleary  eyes  returned  his  look. 
"W-who  ?"  said  the  voices,  in  unison. 
"Burglars,"  roared  the  copper.    "If  I  wasn't  busy  I'd 
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run  ye  in,  ye  soaks."  And  he  was  off  at  full  speed  orj 
his  vagrant  mission. 

"Lucky  you're  busy,  old  chap,"  muttered  Crabb  to  tluj 
departing  figure.  "Do  sober  up  a  little,  Ross,  or  we'l  \ 
never  get  away.  And  don't  jostle  me  so,  for  I  clank  like  I 
a  bellwether." 

Slowly  the  nefarious  pair  made  their  way  to  Thoma,^ 
Circle  and  Vermont  Avenue,  where  the  sounds  of  com 
motion  were  lost  in  the  noises  of  the  night. 

At  L  Street  Burnett  straightened  up.  "Lord!"  hi 
gasped.    "But  that  was  close."  \ 

"Not  as  close  at  it  looked,"  said  Crabb  coolly.  "/I 
white  shirt  front  does  wonders  with  a  copper.  It  wa; 
better  than  a  knock  on  the  head  and  a  run  for  it.  In  th( 
meantime,  Ross,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  help  me  witl 
some  of  the  bric-a-brac,"  And  with  that  he  handed  Bur 
nett  a  gold  pin  tray,  a  silver  box,  and  a  watch  fob.  j 

Burnett  soberly  examined  the  spoils.  "I  only  wish  wij 
could  have  done  without  that."  | 

"And  had  Arnim  know  what  we  were  driving  for 
Never,  Ross.  I'll  pawn  them  in  New  York  for  as  little 
as  I  can  and  send  Schlichter  the  tickets.  Won't  that  do  ?' 
■  "I  suppose  it  must,"  said  Burnett  dubiously. 

Weckerly  was  waiting  at  the  river.  By  three  o'clocl 
they  were  on  the  Blue  Wing  again,  Burnett  with  mingleti 
feelings  of  doubt  and  satisfaction,  Cra'jb  afire  with  th-i 
achievement. 

Rasselas  was  a  fool,  Ross,  a  malcontent — a  faineani 
Life  is  amazing,  bewitching,  consu-nmr.te."  And  ther 
gayly:  "Here's  a  health,  boy — a  long  life  to  the  ne\ 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  Tames !"  i 

I 

*         *         *         *         *         *  * 

Mr.  Ross  Burnett  did  not  go  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
But  in  the  following  winter,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  th 
president  gave  him  a  special  mission  to  prepare  a  trad 
treaty  with  Peru.  Baron  Arnim,  in  dvie  course,  recover© 
his  bric-a-brac — all  but  a  silver  brandy  flask.  That  articl 
of  virtue  and  necessity  adorns  a  locker  in  Mr.  Crabb' 
private  stateroom  on  the  Blue  Wing,  and  contains  a  ver 
choice  vintage  of  Armagnac,  which  would  do  no  dis 
credit  to  the  taste  of  its  former  oWner.  Meanwhile,  Em 
peror  William,  mystified  at  the  amazing  sagacity  of  th 
secretary  of  state  in  the  Eastern  question,  continues  th 
building  of  a  mighty  navy  in  the  fear  that  one  day  th 
upstart  nation  across  the  ocean  will  bring  the  questionj 
complicating  between  them  to  an  issue.  \    -  \ 


WEIGHT  AND  HEIGHT. 

The  best  test  for  symmetry  is  simply  turning  a  ma 
with  his  face  to  the  wall.  If  he  be  perfectly  molded  an 
symmetrically  made  his  chest  will  just  touch  the  wall,  hi 
nose  will  be  four  inches  away,  his  thighs  five  inches,  arl 
the  end  of  his  toes  .three  inches.  ; 

The  majority  of  children  are  perfectly  formed  at  birtl 
but  the  development  of  their  physical  qualities  is  quij 
another  thing.  Stature  and  weight  are  comparative,  bj 
development  of  muscles,  carriage,  and  symmetry,  is  basd 
on  a  standard.  You  may  find  a  six-footer  who  tips  :tl] 
scale  at  the  proper  figure,  but  he  may  be  a  perfect  scai^l 
crow  so  far  as  symmetrical  proportions  go.  ' 

The  average  weight  of  a  boy  at  birth  is  seven,  ari 
that  of  a  girl  a  little  more  than  six  pounds.  When  the 
have  attained  the  full  development  of  man  or  womai 
hood  they  should,  weigh  twenty  times  as  much  as  th^ 
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[lid  at  birth.  This  would  make  a  man's  average  weight 
|>ne  hundred  and  forty,  and  a  woman's  about  one  hundred 
ind  twenty-five  pounds. 

:  The  height  of  a  male  at  birth  is  one  foot  eight  inches, 
md  that  of  a  female  one  foot  six  inches.  Fully  grown,  a 
nan's  height  should  be  about  three  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  at  birth,  or  five  feet  nine  inches,  while  a 
[AToman  should  be  five  feet  three  inches. 



RAW  GOLD. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  SINCLAIR. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Sage  Flood,  an  American,  goes  to  Canada  in  1876,  to  sell  a 
itring  of  horses  to  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  The  horses 
jelong  to  the  LaPere  Ranch,  and  for  them  he  receives  ten 
housand  dollars.  On  his  way  back  he  falls  in  with  a  little  party 
)f  buffalo  hunters.  A  few  minutes  later,  Gordon  MacRae,  a 
iormer  American  cowboy,  but  now  a  member  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  joins  the  party.  Flood  and  MacRae  are  old  acquaintances. 
\  mysterious  fire  attracts  MacRae's  attention,  and  he  and  his 
:ompanions  find  Hans  Rutter,  an  old  friend  from  the  Southwest. 
R-Utter  is  bound  beside  a  fire  which  is  roasting  him  alive.  As 
VlacRae  starts  to  extinguish  the  fire,  two  masked  men  appear 
md  compel  all  to  raise  their  hands.  Flood  is  then  robbed  of 
;he  ten  thousand  dollars  which  he  carries.  The  bandits  go  off, 
md  Rutter,  dying,  says  that  he  and  Hank  Rowan  have  cached 
;hree  sacks  of  raw  gold  at  a  rock  known  as  "Writing-on-the-stone." 
He  believes  the  bandits  have  slain  Hank,  and  he  wants  the  sacks 
:o  go  to  Hank's  daughter,  Lyn,  who  Flood  and  MacRae  knew 
n  the  States  several  years  before.  Rutter  believes  Lyn  to  be  on 
ler  way  to  Fort  Walsh.  The  bandits  have  tortured  Rutter  to 
nake  him  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the  sacks,  but  he  has  guarded 
:he  secret.  MacRae,  a  sergeant,  fears  he  will  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks  of  the  police  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  the 
Dandits  to  get  away.  Flood  decides  to  stay  and  make  an  at- 
:empt  to  recover  the  money  he  lost.  At  Fort  Walsh  they  meet 
Lyn  Rowan,  to  whom  Major ,  Lessard,  of  the  Mounted  Police,  is 
paying  marked  attention.  MacRae,  an  "old  lover  of  hers,  recog- 
lizes  her  coldly,  because  he  fears  that  if  it  is  known  that  she  is 
friendly  with  an  enlisted  man,  she  may  lose  prestige.  When  Mac- 
Rae reports  to  Lessard,  the  major  not  only  reproaches  him  for 
letting  the  bandits  get  away,  but  intimates  that  he  was  in  league 
With  them.  MacRae  insults  Lessard,  who  reduces  him  to  the 
ranks,  and  directs  that  he  be  imprisoned  in  the  guardhouse  for 
thirty  days.  Flood  informs  Lyn  Rowan  of  the  death  of  her 
father.  He  then  requests  Lessard  to  allow  him  to  go  with  four 
men  to  seek  the  hidden  gold.  Lessard  assigns  Sergeant  Goodell, 
two  privates,  and  a  half-breed  to  the  expedition,  and  they  start 
out  with  Flood.  Flood's  horse  stops  to  drink  in  a  gully.  As  it 
moves  on,  Flood  finds  that  Goodell  and  the  others  have  disap- 
peared. Flood  and  MacRae  creep  upon  the  camp  of  Gregory  and 
Hicks  and  overhear  a  conversation  that  gives  a  clew  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  gold.  They  join  Gregory  and  Hicks,  saying  nothing 
of  what  they  have  learned.  The  next  morning  Flood  and  MacRae 
set  out  to  recover  the  gold.  They  find  a  spearhead  carved  on  a 
rock  which  points  the  way  to  the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure. 
They  unearth  the  sacks^  of  gold  and  start  for  the  town  of  Walsh 
with  Gregory  and  Hicks.  On  the  way  Gregory  and  Hicks  hold 
them  up,  Flood  is  knocked  senseless,  and  the  two  bad  men  make 
off  with  the  gold. 

CHATTER  VIII. 

OUTLAWED. 

For  a  time  I  kept  my  mouth  shut,  having  a  keen  sense 
of  the  mood  he  was  in.  For  the  second  time  he  had, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  failed  to  live  up  to  that  tra- 
dition of  the  force  which  demands  unqualified  victory 
for  a  Mounted  Policeman  in  a  clash  with  the  lawless. 
And,  in  addition,  he  had  let  slip  through  his  fingers  a  for- 
tune that  belonged  to  a  girl  for  whom  he  cared  a  lot 
more  than  he  was  willing  to  admit. 

I  felt  pretty  small  and  ashamed  myself  to  think  how 


easy  they'd  left  us  afoot  on  the  bald  prairies,  after  all 
our  planning  and  precaution ;  and  there  was  no  responsi- 
bility on  my  shoulders — except  for  that  ten  thousand  of 
LaPere's,  which  I  was  beginning  to  think  I'd  looked  my 
last  upon. 

Mac  had  not  only  the  knowledge  of  personal  failure 
— bitter  enough  in  itself — to  consider,  but  the  wrath  of  his 
domineering  superior  officers.  It  would  have  been  a 
wonder  if  he  hadn't  felt  blue. 

He  straightened  up,  however,  in  a  little  while,  and  ab- 
stractedly got  out  papers  and  tobacco. 

"I  suppose,"  he  finally  said,  "that  bunch  will  quit  the 
country  now.  They've  got  their  hands  on  a  heap  of 
money  in  the  last  ten  days;  all  they'll  have  a  chance  at 
for  some  time.  And,  besides,  they've  given  themselves 
away." 

"Well,  we  know  who  they  are,  that's  a  cinch,"  I  com- 
mented. "We're  that  much  ahead.  If  the  Mounted  Po- 
lice are  half  as  good  man  hunters  as  they're  cracked  up 
to  be,  they  ought  to  round  up  that  bunch  in  jigtime.  Did 
the  black  hurt  you  any  when  he  fell?" 

"Bruised  my  leg  some,"  he  returned  laconically.  Then, 
in  a  minute :  "If  he  hadn't  caught  me  right  under  him, 
I'd  have  got  action  on  those  two.  But  the  jar  threw  my 
six-shooter  where  I  couldn't  reach  it,  and  the  carbine  was 
jammed  under  him.  I  guess  Gregory  thought  he'd  got  me 
first  shot.  He  would,  too,  otily  Crow  threw  up  his  head 
just  as  he  fired,  and  got  the  bullet.  They'd  ducked  into 
that  coulee  by  the  time  I  got  clear.  Hicks  grabbed  your 
horse  and  took  him  along.    Blast  them,  anyway !" 

"Same  here,  and  more  of  it,"  I  fervently  exclaimed. 

"Come  on,  let's  get  out  of  here,"  Mac  said  abruptly. 
"We'll  have  to  head  for  Pend  d'OreilUe,  and  send  word 
to  Walsh.    It'll  take  the  whole  force  to  catch  them  now." 

My  gun  lay  where  it  had  fallen  when  Hicks  whacked 
me  over  the  head.  I  picked  it  up,  replaced  the  empty 
cartridge,  and  shoved  it  back  into  my  scabbard.  Mac 
swung  the  carbine  over  his  shoulder,  and  we  started. 

Thereafter  we  tramped  silently  across  high,  dry 
benches,  sHd  and  scrambled  to  the  bottoms  of  an  endless 
succession  of  coulees,  and  wearily  climbed  the  heart- 
breaking banks  that  lay  beyond.  The  cool 'morning  wind 
died  away;  from  behind  the  eastern  ridges  the  sun  reeled 
up  on  its  appointed  circle,  glaring  mercilessly  upon  us. 
Underfoot,  the  dry  sod  grew  warm,  then  hot,  till  the 
soles  of  our  boots  became  instruments  of  torture  to  feet 
that  were  galled  aforetime  by  fruitless  plodding  around 
the  Stone. 

When  you've  grown  up  in  the  habit  of  mounting  a 
horse  for  every  distance  over  a  hundred  yards,  a  walk  of 
forty  undulating  miles  over  a  network  of  bald  ridges 
and  yawning  coulees  makes  a  man  think  that  a  sulphur- 
and-brimstone  hereafter  won't  hold  much  discomfort  that 
he  hasn't  sampled. 

A  cow-puncher  in  high-heeled  riding  boots  is  handi- 
capped for  pedestrianism,  both  by  training  and  inclina- 
tion— and  that  scarred  and  wrinkled  portion  of  the  North- 
west is  a  blamed  poor  strolling  ground  'for  anybody. 

But  we  kept  on,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was 
nothing  else  we  could  do.  Mac  had  little  to  say.  If  the 
heat  and  the  ungodly  steepness  of  the  hills  and  the  sickly 
tasting  water  that  ran  lukewarm  in  the  creek  channels 
ruffled  his  temper,  he  made  no  complaint,  only  pressed 
doggedly  toward  Pend  d'Oreille.  I  imagine  he  thought 
me  capable  of  registering  a  kick  for  both  of  us ;  and  if  1 
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didn't  live  up  to  the  opportunity  it  was  the  fauU  of  my 
limited  vocabulary. 

T  climbed  each  succeeding  slope,  oozing  perspiration 
and  profanity,  and  when  the  top  was  reached  took  fresh 
breath,  and  damned  the  Northwest  by  sections  in  a  large, 
fluent  manner  of  speech.  In  time,  however,  the  foolish- 
ness of  this  came  home  to  me,  and  I  subsided  into  occa- 
sional growlings,  reserving  my  wind  for  the  miles  yet 
to  cover. 

Well  past  noon  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  saw- 
backed  divide  that  overlooked  the  fantastic  windings 
of  the  ancient,  waterless  bed  of  Lost  River.  The  divide 
was  studded  with  great  outcroppings  of  sandstone ;  and 
in  the  shadow  of  one  giant  rock  we  lay  down  to  rest ;  a 
man  can't  walk  on  and  on  forever.  The  cool  earth  was 
good  to  stretch  upon,  and  for  upward  of  an  hour  we  de- 
fied the  glowing  sun,  and  eased  our  aching  feet.  Then  we 
started  again. 

As  we  stepped  from  behind  the  rock,  three  riders  came 
into  sight  on  the  opposite  bank  of  Lost  River.  A  mo- 
ment's scrutiny  made  us  sure  that  they  were  Mounted 
Policemen.  From  force  of  habit  our  eyes  swept  the  hori- 
zon; and  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  we  observed  three 
other  groups  of  two  and  three  mounted  men,  an  equal 
distance  apart,  and  all  traveling  in  the  same  direction — 
like  a  round-up  sweeping  a  cow  country. 

"They're  next  to  something,  Sarge,"  Mac  asserted  con- 
fidently. "And,  seeing  this  bunch  is  heading  right  to- 
ward us,  we  might  as  well  sit  here  till  they  come  up." 

Returning  to  the  cool  shadow,  we  waited  until  they 
crossed  the  sandy  course  of  the  dead-and-gone  river  and 
rode  up  the  ridge.  And  when  they  came  within  shout- 
ing distance  we  stepped  into  the  sunlight  and  hailed  them. 

From  the  moment  that  they  yanked  up  their  horses  at 
Mac's  call,  I  had  an  odd  sense  of  impending  trouble.  For 
an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  break  for 
cover ;  and,  when  they  did  approach  us,  there  was  a 
wariness  in  their  actions,  a  strained,  expectant  expression 
on  each  brown  face  that  didn't  look  natural  to  me.  Some- 
how I  felt  keyed  up  for  an  emergency.  I  can't  explain 
why ;  any  more  than  I  could  analyze  the  sixth  sense  that 
warns  a  good  night  herder  of  a  stampede  before  his  herd 
jumps  off  the  bed  ground.  But  I  felt  that  way,  just  the 
same ;  and  it  immediately  transpired  that  there  was  a 
reason. 

They  stopped  their  horses  within  ten  feet  of  us,  and 
dismounted,  all  three  of  them,  a  corporal  and  two  pri- 
vates, in  the  same  breath  that  we  said  "Hello !"  The 
corporal,  chalky  white  under  his  tan,  took  two  steps  for- 
ward and  laid  a  hand  on  MacRae's  shoulder. 

"Gordon  MacRae  and  Sarge  Flood,  in  the  queen's 
name,  I  arrest  you  for  the  robbery,  of  Paymaster  Ing- 
stram,  on  the  MacLeod  trail,  and  the  murder  of  two  of 
his  escort  at  the  same  time,  and  I  warn  you  that  any- 
thing you  may  say  will  be  used  against  you." 

He  poured  it  out  without  pause  or  inflection,  like  a  les- 
son well  learned,  and  the  two  troopers  came  a  little 
nearer,  the  right  hand  of  each  man  stealing  to  the  six- 
shooter  that  rested  on  his  hip.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  they  showed  good  nerve.  If  we  had  been  guilty 
of  that  raid,  it  was  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  we'd  resist 
arrest;  and,  according  to  Territorial  law  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  force,  they  had  to  take  a  long  chance.  A 
Mounted  Policeman  can't  use  his  gun  except  in  self- 
defense.  He  isn't  supposed  to  smoke  up  a  fugitive  unless 
the  fugitive  begins  to  throw  lead  his  way — which  code 


of  behavior  gives  a  man  on  to  the  dodge  a  whole  lot 
best  of  it.  :S 

The  idea  is  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  a  sufhcienuf! 
powerful  weapon ;  and  in  the  main  it  is.  No  outlaw  ever 
yet  successfully  and  systematically  defied  it.  Men  have 
gone  to  the  bad  up  there;  robbed,  smuggled,  murdered, 
killed  a  policeman  or  two,  maybe,  but  in  the  end  were  gath- 
ered in  by  "the  riders  of  the  plains,"  and  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts.  So  that  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Northwest  it  has  come  to  pass  that  "in 
the  queen's  name,"  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  weaponless  red- 
coat, with  one  hand  lightly  on  your  shoulder,  carries  more 
weight  than  a  smoking  gun. 

None  of  this  occurred  to  me  just  then.  The  one  thing 
that  loomed  big  in  my  mind's  eye  was  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  the  accusation.  Coming  right  on  top  of  what 
I'd  lately  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  really 
done  that  dirty  job — for  my  head  still  tingled  from  the 
impact  of  Hicks'  pistol — it  stirred  up  all  the  ugliness  I  was 
capable  of,  and  a  lot  that  I'd  never  suspected.  No  Fort 
Walsh  guardhouse  for  me !  No  lying  behind  barred  win- 
dows, with  my  feet  chain-hobbled  like  a  straying  horse, 
waiting  for  the  slow-moving  Canadian  courts  to  estab- 
lish my  innocence !  Not  while  I  had  the  open  prairie  un- 
derfoot and  the  summer  sky  above,  and  fingers  to  wield 
a  club  or  pull  a  trigger.  || 

I  think  even  if  I'd  been  alone,  I  was  crazy  enoug|| 
right  then,  to  have  gone,  single-handed,  against  the  three 
of  them.  In  which  case  I  should  probably  have  bidder 
a  premature  farewell  to  earthly  interests — though  I  would 
doubtless  have  managed  to  take  a  policeman  or  two  foi 
company  on  the  long  trail.  But  the  grim  look  that  flashed 
over  MacRae's  face,  and  a  suggestive  tightening  of  his 
mouth,  gave  me  a  hint  that  something  of  the  same  was  ir 
his  mind,  and  touched  me  off. 

I  jumped  for  the  two  buck  troopers  with  a  hazy  idesi 
that  I  could  put  both  of  them  out  of  business  while  Mac- 
Rae attended  to  the  corporal.  The  distance  didn't  permil 
of  gun  play;  arid,  anyway,  hot  as  I  was,  I  didn't  want  tc 
kill  them,  if  I  could  help  it — what  I  desired,  above  al 
else,  was  to  get  away,  and  a  chance  to  burn  powder  witt 
Hicks,  Gregory  &  Co.,  if  powder  burning^as  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  They  did  try  to  pull  their  guns,  but  ] 
beat  them  to  it  by  kicking  one  with  all  the  force  I  coulc 
muster,  and  throwing  my  arms  in  a  fervent  embrace  abouJ 
the  neck  of  the  other. 

A  number  eight,  box-toed  riding  boot  planted  forcibl) 
in  the  pit  of  your  stomach  is  equivalent  to  being  kickee 
by  a  vigorous  Missouri  mule,  I  should  imagine;  anyway 
that  Mounted  Policeman  was  eliminated  as  a  fighting 
unit  from  the  moment  I  made  connections  with  him.  The 
other  fellow  and  I  went  to  the  ground,  and  our  struggle 
was  of  short  _duration,  for  Mac  bought  into  the  game 
with  his  carbine  for  a  club,  and  under  its  soothing  touch 
my  wiry  opponent  ceased  from  troubling.  I  scramblec 
thankfully  to  my  feet  and  looked  around.  The  corpora; 
v/as  sprawled  on  the  grass,  his  face  to  the  sky. 

"We've  burned  our  bridges,  now,  sure  as  fate,"  Ma( 
broke  out.  "Here!  I'll  peel  the  guns  off  the  bunch,  anc 
you  lead  the  horses  up  to  the  rock,  out  of  sight  of  thesf 
other  fellows,  or  they'll  be  swinging  over  this  way  to  see 
what's  up." 

I  led  the  horses  close  to  the  bowlder,  and  left  then'j 
standing.  By  then  the  fellow  I'd  kicked  had  so  far  re-i 
covered  as  to  sit  up,  and  the  look  he  gave  us  was  c\ 
scorcher,    Mac,  with  cocked  carbine  to  emphasize  hi.'j 
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command,  ordered  him  to  drag  his  comrade  to  where  the 
"horses  stood,  and  I  followed  after,  lugging  the  insensible 
corporal  to  the  same  shady  place. 

"Now,  I  want  to  know  the  how  of  this,"  Mac  demanded 
of  the  trooper.  "Who  issued  the  orders  for  our  arrest 
on  this  fool  charge  ?  And  when  ?" 

"Lessard,"  the  policeman  sullenly  growled.  "He's  been 
out  with  a  whole  bloomin'  troop  ever  since  the  paymaster 
was  stuck  up.  He's  got  a  commissary  along,  an'  we  had 
dinner  about  ten  miles  east  o'  here.  After  dinner— about 
two  or  three  hours  ago — he  lined  us  up  an'  said  as  how 
he'd  got  word  that  one  o'  the  men  that  was  shot  up  bad 
in  the  paymaster  row  had  come  alive  long  enough  to 
describe  an'  identify  two  o'  the  holdups,  an'  they  was  you 
two.  Said  he  had  reason  to  believe  you  was  somewhere 
between  Lost  River  an'  the  Stone,  an'  you  was  to  be 
captured  without  fail.  An'  that's  all  I  know  about  it," 
he  concluded  frankly,  "except  that  you  fellers  are  bloody 
fools  to  make  a  break  like  this.  It'll  just  go  that  much 
harder  with  you — there  ain't  a  bloomin'  chance  for  you 
to  get  away.  You  might  just  as  well  give  up  peace- 
able." 

"Oh,  don't  preach,"  MacRae  protested.  "I  know  all 
that  as  well  as  anybody.  You've  known  me,  Burky,  ever 
since  I  joined  the  force.  Do  you  honestly  believe  I  was 
in  on  that  holdup  ?" 

"Orders  is  orders,"  Burky  sententiously  observed. 
"Headquarters  sez  you're  to  be  took  in,  an'  you'll  be  took 
in  no  matter  what  a  feller's  private  opinion  may  be.  I 
ain't  no  bloomin'  judge  an'  jury  to  set  on  your  case. 
You'll  get  a  square  trial — you  know  that.    But  you  ain't 

Ihelpin'  yourself  a-cuttin'  up  this  way." 
"I  haven't  time  to  go  into  details,"  Mac  calmly  an- 
swered. "And  I  don't  suppose  you'd  believe  me  if  I  did. 
I've  a  blamed  good  reason  for  not  wanting  to  put  in  six 
months  or  so  in  the  guardhouse,  while  the  men  that  got 
the  stuff  get  clear  of  the  country.  We're  going  to  take 
two  of  these  horses,  because  we  need  them  in  our  busi- 
ness ;  and  we'll  leave  your  guns  at  that  big  rock  over 
yonder.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  Burky,  but  if  you  start 
making  signals  to  the  rest  of  your  bunch  before  we  get 
out  of  sight,  you'll  go  back  to  Walsh  feet  first." 

With-  the  bridle  reins  in  his  hands,  Mac  fired  another 
question  at  Burky:  "Say,  did  you  see  anything  of  Frank 
Hicks  or  Paul  Gregory  to-day?" 

"They  was  in  camp  when  I  come  for  dinner,"  the 
trooper  replied. 

"Oh,  they  were,  eh?"  Mac  blazed.  "Well,  you  can 
tell  your  blasted  officers,  when  you  see  them,  that  they'll 
find  the  men  they  want  nearer  home !" 

We  mounted  the  two  best  horses,  and  took  the  other 
along  as  a  precautionary  measure.  At  the  next  bowlder 
down  the  ridge  we  left  him,  together  with  their  belts  and 
guns,  as  Mac  had  promised.  For  the  next  two  hours  we 
slunk  like  coyotes  along  coulee  bottoms  and  deep  wash- 
outs, imtil  we  saw  the  commissary  wagon  cross  the  ridge 
west  of  Lost  River ;  saw  from  a  distance  the  brown 
specks,  that  were  riders,  casting  in  wide  circles  for  sight 
of  us  or  our  trail. 

j\IacRae  pulled  up  and  stared  back  at  them  a  minute, 
jleaning  over  the  saddlehorn. 

"Somewhere  within  twenty-five  miles  of  us,"  he  said, 
more  to  himself  than  to  me,  "there's  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  stolen  money  cached  in  the  hills.  And 
the  men  that  put  it  there  are  hunting  us  like  we  were  wild 
beasts." 


He  straightened  up  and  regarded  me  gravely.  "We're 
outlawed,  Sarge,"  he  said.  "They  fight  fire  with  fire  in  a 
grass  country.    Will  you  go  through  with  me  ?" 

"All  the  way  and  back  again,"  I  vowed  recklessly.  I 
didn't  know  what  he  had  in  mind,  but  I  knew  him,  and  we 
were  in  the  same  boat. 

"Good !  We'll  come  out  on  top  yet."  That  was  all  he 
said,  then  headed  his  horse  due  south  for  Stony  Cross- 
ing. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

Without  further  speech,  we  rode  up  hill  and  down, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  for  signs  of  being  followed.  The 
farther  we  traveled  the  more  curious  did  I  become  as  to 
Mac's  line  of  action.  I'd  just  reached  the  point  of  asking 
outright,  when  he  forestalled  me. 

"This  is  going  to  be  risky  business,  Sarge,"  he  began 
abruptly.  "But  it's  the  only  way  I  can  think  of  that  we 
stand  a  chance  to  play  even.  If  we  can  get  hold  of  Hicks 
or  Gregory,  Goodell  or  Bevans,  any  one  of  the  four,  we 
can  make  him  tell  us  all  we  want  to  know.  Once  we  get 
our  hands  on  that  plunder,  I'll  guarantee  it  goes  to  Fort 
Walsh  without  any  further  monkey  business.  So  it's  up 
to  us  to  hang  on  the  flank  of  these  man  hunters  and  way- 
lay one  of  that  red-handed  quartet.  But  first  thing  we've 
got  to  have  grub." 

"Where'll  you  get  it?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"From  Baker's  freight  outfit,"  he  returned  hopefully. 
"I  was  talking  with  their  wagon  boss  the  day  I  left  Walsh, 
and  from  what  he  told  me,  they  ought  to  be  camped  to- 
night on  the  first  water  north  of  Stony  Crossing.  We 
can  make  their  camp  by  sundown,  I  reckon,  stay  there 
overnight,  and  in  the  morning  pull  out  with  enough  flour 
and  coffee  to  hold  us  while  we  drift  around  on  the  trail 
of  that  troop." 

"Sounds  good  to  me,"  I  assented.  "It  isn't  likely  they'll 
know  we're  on  the  dodge;  and,  if  they  did,  they'd  help 
us,  just  the  same." 

As  Mac  had  caluculated,  the  Baker  freight  train  was 
camped  at  a  big  spring  ten  miles  north  of  the  Crossing. 
It  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  us  that  Mac  knew  just 
where  to  find  them,  or  we  might  have  ridden  our  horses 
to  a  standstill  in  a  vain  search.  We  didn't  make  it  by 
sundown ;  and,  with  the  coming  of  dusk,  a  roaring  wind 
piled  layer  on  layer  of  scudding,  dirty-gray  clouds  into  a 
lowering  mass  above,  and  night  shut  down  black  as  the 
bottomless  pit,  a  seventy-mile  breeze  lashing  us  spitefully, 
and  deep-tongued  thunder  growling  overhead. 

We  made  the  freight  camp,  however,  just  as  the  storm 
cut  loose  its  first  volley  of  rain.  Our  horses  we  picketed 
close  by  the  circle  of  wagons — where  we  could  get  to  them 
quickly  should  any  of  Lessard's  troop  happen  into  the 
camp — and  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  supper  Baker's 
accommodating  cook  prepared  for  us.  As  we  filled  our 
plates  and  squatted  under  the  canvas  that  sheltered  the 
cook's  Dutch-oven  layout,  a  man  propped  himself  on 
elbow  under  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon,  and  shouted 
greeting  to  us.  It  was  our  friend  of  the  whisky-keg 
episode,  Piegan  Smith. 

"Hello,  thar,  you  fellers  I"  he  bellowed.  Piegan  always 
spoke  to  a  man  at  his  elbow  as  if  he  were  a  hundred 
yards  away.  "Say,  yuh  ain't  been  to  Benton  an'  back 
again  already,  have  yuh.  Flood?" 

"Faith,  no,"  I  owned,  between  mouthfuls.    "And  it's 
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hard  telling  when  I  will  get  there.  Have  you  gone  into 
the  freighting  business,  Piegan?" 

"Not  what  yuh  could  notice,  I  ain't,"  he  snorted. 
"Catch  me  freightin'!  But  I  sold  my  outfit  to  a  goggle- 
eyed  pilgrim  that  has  an  idea  buffalo  hides  is  prime  all 
summer.  An'  so  I'm  headed  for  Benton  to  see  if  I  kain't 
stir  up  a  little  excitement  now  an'  then  to  pass  away  the 
time  till  the  fall  buffalo  run  begins." 

"You  better  come  with  us,  Piegan,"  Mac  put  in  dryly, 
"if  excitement  is  what  you're  looking  for.  We'll  intro- 
duce you  to  more  different  brands  of  it  in  the  next  few 
days  than  Benton  could  furnish  in  six  months." 

"Maybe,"  Piegan  laughed.  "But  not  the  brand  I'm 
lookin'  for." 

Mac  was  on  the  point  of  replying,  when  came  a  most 
unexpected  interruption.  I  looked  up  at  sound  of  a 
startled  exclamation  to  behold  the  round  African  physog 
of  Lyn  Rowan's  colored  mammy.  But  she  had  no  eyes 
for  me;  she  stood  like  a  black  statue  just  within  the  fire- 
light, a  tin  bucket  in  one  hand,  staring  right  over  my  head 
at  MacRae. 

"Lawd  a-me!"  she  gulped  out.  "If  Ah  ain't  sho'ly  laid 
mah  eyes  on  Marse  Go'don.  Is  dat  sho'  nuff  yo',  wid 
yo'  red  coat  an'  all?" 

"It  sure  is,  mammy,"  Mac  answered.  "How  does  it 
happen  you're  traveling  this  way?  I  thought  you  were 
at  Fort  Walsh.    Miss  Lyn  isn't  along,  is  she?" 

"She  suttinly  am.  Yo'  doan  catch  dis  chile  moseyin' 
ober  dese  yeah  prairies  by  huh  lonesome,"  Mammy 
Thomas  emphatically  asserted.  "After  dey  done  brought 
Miss  Lyn's  paw  in  an'  planted  him,  she  say  dey  ain't  no 
use  fo'  huh  to  stay  in  dis  yeah  redcoat  country  no  longer ; 
so  we-all  packed  up  an'  sta'ted  fo'  de  Ian'  of  de  free." 

Mac  hastily  swallowed  the  coffee  in  his  cup,  and  tossed 
his  eating  implements  into  the  cook's  washpan. 

"I'll  go  with  you,  mammy,"  he  told  her.  "I  want  to  see 
^Viss  Lyn  myself." 

"Jes'  a  minute,  Marse  Go'don,"  she  said.  "Ah's  got  to 
git  some  wa'm  watah  f'om  dis  heah  Mr.  Cook." 
ihThe  cook  signaled  her  to  help  herself  from  the  kettle 
that  bubbled  over  the  evening  fire ;  and  she  filled  her 
bucket  and  disappeared,  chattering  volubly,  MacRae  at 
her  heels. 

I  finished  my  supper  more  deliberately.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  me  to  gobble  my  food  and  rush  off  to  see 
Lyn  Rowan.  MacRae,  I  suspected,  would  be  inclined 
to  monopolize  her  attention  the  rest  of  that  evening.  So 
I  ate  leisurely,  and  when  done,  crawled  under  the  wagon 
alongside  Piegan  Smith,  and  gave  myself  up  to  cigarettes 
and  meditation,  while  over  a  pipe  Piegan  expressed  his 
unflatering  opinion  of  the  weather. 

It  was  a  rollicky  night,  beyond  question ;  one  that  gave 
color  to  Piegan's  prophecy  that  Milk  River  would  be  out 
of  its  banks  if  the  storm  held  till  morning,  and  I  was 
duly  thankful  for  the  shelter  Baker's  camp  afforded.  A 
tarpaulin  stretched  from  wheel  to  wheel  of  the  wagon 
shut  off  the  driving  rain  that  fled  in  sheets  before  the 
whoopin|;  wind.  The  lightning  play  was  hidden  behind 
the  drifting  cloud  bank,  for  no  glint  of  it  penetrated  the 
gloom;  but  the  cavernous  thunder  bellow  roared  inter- 
mittently, and  a  fury  of  rain  drove  slantwise  against  sod- 
den earth  and  creaking  wagon  tops. 

If  the  next  two  hours  were  as  long  in  passing  to  Mac- 
Rae and  Lyn,  as  they  seemed  to  me,  they  had  time  to 
dissect  and  discuss  the  mutual  hopes  and  fears  and  errors 
of  several  lifetimes. 


.  Piegan  broke  a  long  silence  to  remark  sagely  that  if 
.  Mac  was  putting  in  all  this  time  talking  to  that  "yaller- 
headed  gal"  he  was  a  plumb  good  one. 
"'"They're  old  friends,"  I  told  him. 

"She's  mighty  nice,"  Piegan  observed.  "I  dunno's  I'd 
know  when  to  jar  loose  myself,  if  she  didn't  object  to  my 
company.  But  seein'  we  ain't  in  on  it,  we  might  as  well 
get  under  the  covers,  eh?" 

Piegan  had  a  bulky  roll  of  bedding  under  the  wagon. 
Spread  to  its  full  width,  it  was  ample  for  three  ordinary 
men.  We'd  just  got  out  of  our  boots  and  were  snuggling 
between  the  blankets,  when  Mac  came  slopping  through 
the  puddles  that  were  fast  gathering  in  every  depression. 
He  crawled  under  the  wagon,  shed  some  of  his  clothing, 
and  got  into  bed.  But  he  didn't  lie  down  until  he'd  made 
a  cigarette ;  and  then,  instead  of  going  to  sleep,  began  to 
talk  to  Piegan,  asking  what  seemed  to  me  a  lot  of  un- 
important questions.  And  so,  listening  to  the  monotonous 
patter  of  their  voices  and  the  steady  drum  of  falling  rain, 
I  fell  asleep. 

In  course  of  time  I  wakened  again;  speaking  truth- 
fully, the  gentle  voice  of  Piegan  Smith  enunciating: 
"Well,  I'll  be  hanged!"  within  twelve  inches  of  my  ear, 
brought  me  out  of  dreamland  with  a  guilty  start. 

Mac  was  sitting  up,  and  from  his  speech  I  gathered 
that  Ire  was  recounting  to  Piegan  the  tale  of  adventures 
during  the  past  week.  I  thought  that  queer,  for  Mac 
was  usually  a  close-mouthed  beggar ;  but  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  shouldn't  proclaim  it  from  the  hilltops  if  he 
chose,  so  I  rolled  over  and  pulled  the  blankets  around  my 
head — to  protect  my  eardrums,  if  Piegan's  astonishment 
should  again  find  verbal  expression. 

The  cook's  battle  cry  of  "Grub  pi-i-i-ile !"  wakened  me 
next.  A  line  of  red  in  the  east  betokened  the  birth  of 
another  day ;  a  day  born  in  elemental  turmoil,  for  the 
fierce  wind  was  no  whit  abated,  nor  the  sullen,  driving 
rain. 

"I've  enlisted  a  recruit,"  Mac  told  me  in  an  undertone, 
as  we  ate  breakfast.  "It  struck  me  that  if  we  had  some- 
body we  could  trust  to  go  into  that  police  camp  and  keep 
his  mouth  shut  and  his  ears  open,  we  might  find  out 
something ;  we  could  be  sure  that  those  fellows  are  still 
there." 

"That  was  why  you  were  making  that  talk  to  Piegan 
last  night,  was  it?"  I  surmised.  "Well,  judging  from  his 
record,  he'd  be  a  whole  team,  if  he's  willing  to  take  a 
chance."  Which  was  perfectly  true.  Old  Piegan  was 
a  boisterous,  rough-and-ready  mortal,  but  his  heart '  was. 
in  the  right  place.  He  had  the  reputation,  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  of  loving  to  jump  into  a  one-sided  fight  for 
the  pure  joy  of  evening  up  the  odds.  Also,  though  I 
didn't  know  it  then,  he  had  a  grouch  against  Lessard, 
who  had  once  upon  a  time  kept  him  two  long  weeks  in 
Walsh  g^uardhouse  on  suspicion  of  whisky  running. 

"He's  willing  enough,"  Mac  assured  me.  "Aside  from 
the  fact  that  any  white  man  would  go  out  of  his  way  to 
help  a  girl  like  Lyn,  there's  the  certainty  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  pretty  generous  to  anybody  who  helps, 
round  up  that  bunch  and  restore  the  stolen  money.  Pie- 
gan snorted  when  I  told  him  that  we  were  on  the  dodge 
— that  they  tried  to  arrest  us  for  holding  up  the  pay- 
master. That's  the  rottenest  part  of  the  whole  deal.  I 
think — but  thinking  won't  get  us  out  of  this  jack  pot!" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  went  on  eating.  By  the 
time  breakfast  was  over,  the  gray  light  of  a  bedraggled 
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morning  revealed  tiny  lakes  in  every  hollow,  and  each 
coulee  and  washout  a  boiling  creek  of  muddy  water,  with 
a  promise  of  more  to  come  in  the  murky  cloud  drift  that 
overcast  the  sky.  The  freight-train  boss  sent  out  a  man 
to  relieve  the  night  herder,  and  remarked  philosophically : 
"More  rain,  more  rest,"  and  retired  to  shelter.  His 
drivers  sought  cover  in  and  under  the  wagons,  where  they 
had  spent  the  night.  But,  though  the  mud  and  swollen 
streams  might  hold  up  the  cumbrous  freight  wagons,  it 
did  not  follow  that  heavy  going  would  delay  the  flitting 
of  the  thieves,  if  they  had  planned  such  a  move.  So  we 
1  saddled  up  and  made  ready  to  tackle  the  soaked  prairies. 

While  we  packed  grub  and  bedding  on  Piegan's  extra 
horse,  Lyn  came  to  us,  wrapped  from  head  to  heel  in  a 
yellow  slicker.  By  the  way  Mac  greeted  her  I  knew 
they'd  bridged  that  gap  of  five  years  to  their  own  satis- 
faction ;  and  that  she  was  loath  to  see  him  set  out  on  a 
hazardous  mission  she  presently  made  plain. 

"Let  it  go,  Gordon,"  she  begged.  "There's  been  too 
much  bloodshed  over  that  wretched  gold  already.  Let 
them  have  it.  I  just  know  something  dreadful  will  hap- 
pen if  you  follow  it  up." 

Mac  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  stubbornly.  "Lm  too 
deep  in,  little  woman.  If  it  was  only  a  matter  of  your 
money,  we  could  get  along  without  it.  But  Sarge  stands 
'to  lose  a  whole  lot  if  we  back  up  now;  and  Ld  always  be 
more  or  less  on  the  dodge  until  it's  cleared  up.  I've  got 
to  see  it  through.  You  wouldn't  have  me  sneak  out  of 
this  country,  would  you?  There's  loo  big  an  account 
to  settle  with  those  fellows,  Lyn ;  I  can't  leave  until  the 
slate's  clear." 

"Oh,  I  know  how  you  feel  about  it,"  she  sighed.  "But 
even  if  it  comes  out  all  right,  you're  still  tied  here.  You 
fknow  they  won't  let  you  go." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that,"  he  comforted.  "I'll 
cross  that  bridge  fast  enough  when  I  come  to  it.  You 
go  on  to  Benton,  like  a  good  girl.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones 
that  we'll  have  better  luck  from  now  on,  and,  if  we  do, 
you'll  see  us  before  long." 

Piegan  was  already  mounted,  watching  us  whimsically 
from  under  the  dripping  brim  of  his  hat.  I  shook  hands 
with  Lyn,  and  swung  into  the  saddle.  And  when  Mac 
ifoUowed  suit,  we  crowded  through  a  gap  in  the  circle 
lof  wagons,  waved  a  last  good-by,  and  rode  away  in  the 
steadily  falling  rain. 

CHAPTER  X. 

IN  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

:  From  then  till  near  noon  we  worked  our  passage,  if 
'ever  men  did.  On  the  high  benches  it  wasn't  so  bad,  for 
the  springy  ttirf  soaked  up  the  moisture  and  held  its  firm- 
,ness  tolerably  well.  B\\t  every  sloping  bank  meant  a 
ihelter-skelter  slide  to  its  bottom,  and  either  a  bog  hole  or 
'Swimming  water  when  we  got  there;  and  getting  up  the 
ippposite  hill  was  like  tackling  a  greased  pole — except  that 
ihere  was  no  purse  at  the  top  to  reward  our  perseverance. 
Across  the  gumbo  lowlands  great  gobs  of  mud  hung  to 
'the  feet  of  our  horses  like  so  much  glue,  or  opened  up 
!imder  hoof  pressure  and  swallowed  them  to  the  knees,  so 
,that  our  going  was  slow  and  wearisome, 
i  About  midday  the  storm  changed  gradually  from  un- 
ceasing downpour  to  squally  outbursts,  followed  by  banks 
of  impenetrable  fog  that  would  shut  down  on  us  a  few 
.minutes, , and  then .  vanish  like  a  bunch  of  good  inten- 


tions; the  wind  switched  a  few  points  and  settled  to  a 
steady  gale,  which  lashed  the  spent  clouds  into  hurrying 
ships  of  the  air,  scudding  full  sail  before  the  droning 
breeze. 

Before  long  little  patches  of  blue  began  to  peep  warily 
through  narrow  spaces  above ;  the  wind-blown  rainmakers 
lost  their  leaden  hue,  and  became  a  soft  pearl-gray,  all 
fleecy  white  around  the  edges.  Then  a  flood  of  warm 
sunshine  poured  through  the  widening  rifts,  and  the  whole 
rain-washed  land  lay  around  us  like  a  great  checkerboard, 
whereon  black  cloud  shadows  chased  each  other  madly 
over  prairies  yellow  with  the  June  sun  and  green  with 
fresh,  upspringing  grass. 

That  night  we  camped  west  of  Lost  River,  lying  pru- 
dently in  a  brush-grown  coulee,  for  we  were  within  sight 
of  the  police  camp — by  grace  of  a  telescope  in  the  hands 
of  Piegan  Smith.  By  sundown  the  ground  had  dried 
so  that  a  horse  could  lift  foot  without  raising  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  the  Northwest  along  with  it.  The  wind 
veered  still  farther  into  the  west,  blowing  strong  and 
warm,  sucking  greedily  the  surplus  moisture  from  the  sat- 
urated earth.  So  we  held  a  council  of  war,  and  decided 
that,  since  the  footing  promised  to  be  normal  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  troop  might  scatter  out,  and  it  behooved  us  to  get 
in  touch  with  them  at  once ;  wherefore,  Piegan  rode  away 
to  spend  a  night  in  the  police  camp,  with  a  tale  of  horses 
strayed  from  Baker's  outfit  to  account  for  his  wander- 
ing. From  where  we  were,  he  could  make  it  by  riding  a 
lit'le  after  dark. 

"Gregory  and  Goodell,  you  know,"  Mac  told  him. 
"Hicks  is  tall— six  feet,  I  reckon.  A  square-shouldered, 
good-looking  brute,  with  light  hair  and  steel-gray  eyes, 
and  a  short,  brown  mustache.  Bevans  is  a  second  edi- 
tion of  him,  only  not  so  tall  by  two  or  three  inches.  He 
has  an  ugly  scar — a  knife  cut — across  the  back  of  his  right 
hand;  you'll  know  him  by  that,  if  you  see  him.  Lie 
round  there  in  the  morning,  if  you  can  manage  it,  till 
they  start,  and  notice  which  way  those  fellows  go.  The 
sooner  we  get  our  hands  on  one  or  more  of  them,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  us.  Of  course,  if  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  comes  up,  you'll  have  to  use  your  own  judg- 
ment. And  we'll  wait  here,  unless  some  of  them  jump 
us  up." 

"Right  yuh  are,  old-timer,"  Piegan  responded.  "I'll  do 
the  best  I  can.  An'  you  fellers  better  keep  the  glass. 
You  can  keep  cases  on  anybody  that  shows  up,  before 
they  get  very  close,  with  it.  So  long!"  and  away  .he 
went. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  we  built  a  tiny  fire  in  the 
scrub — for  it  was  twilight,  at  which  time  keen  eyes  are 
needed  to  detect  either  smoke  or  fire,  except  at  close 
range — and  cooked  our  supper.  That  done,  we  smoth- 
ered what  few  embers  remained,  and  laid  us  down  to 
sleep.  That  wasn't  much  of  a  success,  however;  we  put 
in  most  of  the  time  reckoning  up  the  chances  for  and 
against  the  success  of  our  little  expedition. 

"It's  a  wonder,"  I  mused,  as  the  thought  occurred  to. 
me,  "that  Lyn  quit  Wa-lsh  so  soon.  Why  didn't  she  stay 
a  while  longer,  and  see  if  these  famous  preservers  of  the 
peace  wouldn't  manage  to  round  up  the  men  who  killed 
her  father  ?  Why,  hang  it !  she  didn't  even  wait  to  see' 
if  you  found  that  stuff  at  the  Stone — and  Lessard  must 
have  told  her  somebody  had  gone  to  look  for  it." 

MacRae  snapped  out  an  oath  in  the  darkness. ,  "Les- 
sard simply  lost  his  head,"  he  growled.  "Blast  him!  hg 
had  the  nerve  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  -And  he.  was 
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infernal  insistent  about  it  that  she  pulled  out  in  self- 
defense.    That's  why  she  left  so  suddenly." 

Well,  I  couldn't  blame  Lessard  for  that,  so  long  as  he 
acted  the  gentleman  about  it.  In  fact,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  most  any  man  who  happened  to  be  thrown  in 
contact  with  Lyn  Rowan  for  any  length  of  time.  I  can't 
honestly  lay  claim  to  being  immune  myself ;  only  my  at- 
tack hadn't  been  virulent  enough  to  make  me  indulge  any 
false  hopes.  It  wasn't  a  crime  to  care  for  a  woman,  but 
Mac  naturally  would  be  prejudiced  in  a  case  of  that  kind, 
which  explained  his  profane  mention  of  Lessard.  I  dis- 
liked that  big,  autocratic  major,  too,  but  it  was  pure  in- 
stinctive antipathy  on  my  part.  . 

We  dropped  that  subject  like  a  hot  potato.  It  was 
one  that,  so  far,  we  had  shied  around.  Moreover,  it  was 
beside  the  point  to  indttlge  in  footless  theory;  we  knew 
beyond  doubt  who  had  robbed  us,  and  the  first  rriove  in 
the  tangle  we  sought  to  unravel  was  to  lay  hands  on 
them,  violently  if  necessary,  and  through  them  recover 
the  stolen  -money.  Only  by  that  means  could  we  hope  to 
glin  credible  hearing,  and  when  that  was  accomplished, 
whatever  part  Lessard  had  played  would  develop  of  itself. 

By  and  by  I  dozed  off,  my  brain  weary  of  speculation, 
and  from  then  till  daylight  I  slept  in  five-minute  snatches. 

Dawn  brought  an  access  of  caution,  and  we  forbore 
building  a  fire.  Our  horses,  which  had  grazed  in  the 
open  all  night,  we  saddled  and  tied  out  of  sight  in  the 
brush.  Then  we  ate  a  cold  breakfast  and  betook  our- 
selves to  the  nearest  hilltop,  where,  screened  by  a  huddle 
of  rocks,  we  could  watch  for  the  coming  of  Piegan ;  and, 
incidentally,  keep  an  eye  on  the  redcoat  camp,  though  the 
distance  was  too  great,  even  with  a  glass,  to  observe  their 
movements  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

"They're  not  setting  the  earth  afire  looking  for  any- 
body," Mac  reflected,  when  the  sun  was  well  started  on 
its  antemeridian  journey,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
riders  leaving  the  cluster  of  tents.    "Ah,  there  they  go." 

A  squad  of  mounted  men,  in  close  formation,  so  that 
their  scarlet  jackets  stood  out  against  the  prairie  green 
like  a  flame  in  the  dark,  rode  away  from  the  camp,  halted 
on  the  first  hill  an  instant,  then  scattered  north,  south, 
and  west.  After  that  there  was  no  stir  visible  around  the 
commissary  wagon. 

"They're  all  going  the  other  way,  and  they  aren't  going 
to  mOve  camp,"  MacRae  murmured,  one  eye  glued  to 
the  telescope  end.  "Now  we  ought  to  see  Piegan  pretty 
soon." 

But  it  was  some  time  ere  we  laid  eyes  on  that  gentle- 
man. We  didn't  see  him  leave  the  camp — which  occa- 
sioned, us  no  worry,  however,  because  a  lone  rider  could 
easily  get  away  from  there  unseen  by  us.  Only  when  an 
hour  had  dragged  by,  and  then  another,  did  we  begin  to 
get  anxious.  I  was  lying  on  my  back  staring  up  at  the 
sky,  all  sorts  of  possible  misfortune  looming  large  in  my 
mind,  when  Mac,  sweeping  the  hills  with  the  telescope, 
grunted  satisfaction,  and  I  turned  my  head  in  time  to  see 
Piegan  show  on  high  ground  a  mile  to  the  south  of  us. 

"What's  he  doing  off  there?"  I  wondered.  "Nobody's 
following  him,  that  he  needs  to  ride  plumb  around  us." 

"He  isn't  riding  for  his  health,  you  can  gamble  on  that," 
Mac  responded.  "Anpvay,  you'll  soon  know ;  he's  turn- 
ing this  way."  ; 

Piegan  swung  into  the  coulee  on  a  fast  lope,  and  we 
stole  carefully  down  to  meet  him.  In  the  brush  by  our 
horses  Piegan  seated  himself,  tailor  fashion,  on  the 
ground,  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe. 


"First  place,"  he  said,  "we're  a  little  behind  time.  A'^our 
birds  has  took  wing,  an'  flew  the  coop." 

"Took  .wing — how,  and  when  ?"  Mac  demanded. 

"You'll  sabe  better  if  I  tell  yuh  how  I  made  out,"  Pie- 
gan answered,  after  a  pause  to  light  his  pipe.  "They 
was  'most  all  in  bed,  asleep,  when  I  got  there  last  night. 
But  this  mornin'  I  got  a  show  to  size  up  the  whole  bunch, 
and  nary  one  uh  the  jaspers  I  wanted  to  see  was  there. 
So  I  begins  to  quiz  while  we  was  eatin'  breakfast,  Jettin' 
on  I  wanted  t'  see  that  Injun  scout.  One  feller  up  an' 
tells  me  he  guesses  I'll  find  him  at  Fort  Walsh.  After  a 
while  I  gets  next  to  some  more,  and  when  I  puts  it  all| 
together,  this  here's  the  way  she  stacks:  Lessard  pulls 
out  with  a  pack  outfit  for  Walsh  that  same  afternoon  yott 
fellers  set  them  three  buck  policemen  afoot,  takin'  sev* 
eral  men  with  him — Gregory  in  the  bunch.  An',  accordin' 
to  orders  which  he  left  behind,  Goodell  an'  Hicks,  an'  an- 
other feller,  which  I  guess  is  Bevans,  most  likely,  takes 
another  packadero  layout  an'  starts  yesterday  afternoon, 
presumably  for  Medicine  Lodge.  An'  that's  all  I  found 
out  from  the  policemen." 

Mac  swore,  and  commented:  "We're  just  as  far  be- 
hind as  ever." 

"Hold  your  bosses !"  Piegan  grinned  knowingly.  "I 
said  that's  all  I  found  out  from  the  reds — but  I  did  a  little 
prognosticatin'  on  my  own  hook.  I  figured  that  if  them 
three  fellers  hit  the  trail  yesterday  afternoon  when  that 
storm  let  up,  they'd  make  a  mighty  good  track  in  this 
sloppy  goin' ;  an'  I  was  curious  to  know  if  they  lit  straight 
for  the  Lodge.  So  when  the  bunch  rides  off,  I  quits  the 
camp  an'  swings  round  in  a  half  circle,  an',  sure  enough 
finds  their  mark.  Three  riders  an'  two  packhorses.  Easj 
trackin'?  Well,  I  should  say!  They'd  cut  a  trail  in 
them  doby  flats  like  a  bunch  uh  runnin'  buffalo.  Say, 
where  is  Medicine  Lodge?" 

"Oh,  break  away,  Piegan,"  Mac  impatiently  exclaimed 
"What  are  you  trying  to  get  at?:  You  know  where  Medi- 
cine Lodge  is  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Sure  I  do,"  Piegan  retorted  spiritedly,  a  wicked 
twinkle  in  his  shrewd  old  eyes.    "But  it  must  'a'  beert 
moved  lately,  for  them  fellers  rode  north  a  ways,  an  s 
then  turned  square  around  and  struck  southwest.    I  fol-f 
lowed  their  trail  out  here  to  Avhere  yuh  seen  me  turn  this  r 
way — if   yuh   was   watchin'.    Poor    cusses!"  PiegaS 
grinned  broadly  while  he  voiced  this  mock  sympathy? 
"They're  lost,  I  reckon.    It  really  ain't  safe  for  'em  t^ 
be  cavorting  over  the  prairie  with  all  that  boodle. 
reckon  we'll  just  naturally  have  to  f oiler  their  trail  ah 
take  it  away  from  *em.    They  airf't  got  such  a  rip-roarin  - 
start  of  us — an'  I'm  the  boy  can  foller  that  track  frorf 
here  to  breakfast!    So  straddle  them  caballos,  an'  conifcl 
on !" 

TO  BE  CONTINUED.  (  til 


ACCORDING  TO  VIEWPOINT.  • 

"You  have  such  strange  names  for  your  towns  ovel 
here,"  said  the  titled  Englishman.    "Weehawken,  Hobo  k 
ken,  Poughkeepsie,  and  ever  so  many  others,  don't  yot 
know."  _  f 

"I  suppose  they  do  seem  strange  to  English  ears,"  saic  d 
the  American  thoughtfully.    "Do  you  live  in  London  al 
the  time?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  Briton.   "I  spend  part  of  my  tim<| 
at  Chipping  Nortpn,  and  then  I've  a  place  at  Pokestoggp 
on-the  Hike." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


VANISHING  OF  ZANONI. 


Nick  Carter  and  Inspector  McClusky  encountered  each 
other  on  the  street  directly  in  front  of  the  Morton  House, 
at  Union  Square.  The  former  was  on  his  way  to  poHce 
leadquarters  and  the  latter  was  bound  for  Nick  Carter's 
residence,  so  the  meeting  was  a  fortunate  one. 

"Well  met,"  said  the  inspector.  'T  was  just  on  my 
way  to  find  you." 

"And  I,"  replied  Nick,  "was  bound  for  your  office  to 
nave  a  chat  with  you." 

"Good !"  said  the  inspector.  "Now  where  shall  we  go 
— back  to  my  office,  or  to  your  house?" 

"Neither,"  said  Nick.  "Let's  go  in  here  and  have  a 
:hop  while  we  talk." 

Seated  at  the  table,  it  was  the  inspector  who  began 
:he  conversation. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  forgotten  that  beautiful 
ittle  fiend,  Zanoni,  have  you,  Nick?"  he  asked. 
"Hardly." 

"Have  you  kept  track  of  her  since  she  was  sent  to  Dan- 
lemora  prison?" 

"Not  especially — that  is,  not  since  the  time  she  played 
he  part  of  the  prison  demon  so  well  and  came  so  near 
o  getting  scot-free  out  of  the  place." 

"What  do  you  know  about  her  since  that  time?  Let 
is  see  how  well  our  information  on  the  subject  agrees." 
"Why,  there  isn't  much  about  it,  is  there?" 

*R«printed  by  Rgqueat 


'1^0 ;  not  much ;  only  I  want  to  see  if  we  have  the 
same  information." 

"What  is  new  about  her,  inspector?" 

"I'll  tell  you  in  a  moment;  but  first,  answer  my  ques- 
tion." 

"Well,  you  know  I  was  present  at  the  time  the  guard, 
Price,  was  compelled  to  hit  her  over  the  head  with  the 
butt  of  his  pistol  in  order  to  save  his  own  life  and  to 
prevent  her  from  making  her  escape.  That  happened  in 
the  underground  passages  that  were  dug  by  the  old  pris- 
oner, Ruloff." 

"Yes ;  I  know  about  that.    Go  on." 

"Well,  after  that  she  was  taken  back  to  her  cell  in  the 
woman's  prison.  She  recovered  consciousness  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  lapsed  into  insensibility  again.  I  un- 
derstand that  she  has  remained  in  that  condition  ever 
since ;  and  that  was — let  me  see — last  November." 

"Exactly.  And  it  is  now  the  first  day  of  May.  Six 
months  is  a  long  time  for  a  person  to  lie  in  that  coma- 
tose condition,  Nick." 

"I  should  say  so;  but  I  have  always  understood  that 
it  was  only  a  semiunconsciousness,  or  a  semiconscious- 
ness, whichever  you  please  to  call  it.  She  could  be  roused 
almost  to  consciousness  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
^ive  her  food,  or  when  she  needed  attention." 

"Yes;  that  is  right.  They  could  rouse  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, five  minutes,  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
a  time,  feed  her,  and  then  she  would  lapse  again  into  the 
same  state  of  apparent  stupor." 

"I  have  always  understoad,"  said  Nick,  "that  the  doc- 
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tors  who  attended  her  have  regarded  her  case  as  a  very 
interesting  one.  When  she  was  transferred  to  the  hospital 
some  of  the  best  physicians  from  the  city  considted  over 
her,  and  I  believe  her  case  has  afforded  them  considerable 
interesting  study  ever  since  that  time.  I  don't  know  much 
more  about  it  than  that." 

"There  is  not  really  any  more  than  that,  save  that  she 
has,  for  these  six  months,  not  once  uttered  a  single  word 
to  her  nurses  or  to  anybody,  and  that  immediately  after 
she  had  been  fed  and  otherwise  attended  to,  she  has  al- 
ways dropped  away  into  that  inexplicable  sleep  again 
from  which  she  could  be  aroused  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  galvanic  battery.  You  know  all  about  that, 
don't  you?" 

"Surely."  _ 

"Now,  Nick,  do  you  believe  that  Zanoni  could  have 
been  imposing  on  the  doctors  all  that  time  ?" 

"Eh?  No.  At  least,  I  hadn't  thought  about  it.  I 
supposed  the  physicians  who  studied  her  case  were  so 
expert  that  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  I 
know  that  the  general  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  pressure  against  some 
part  of  the  brain,  induced  by  the  blows  she  received  from 
the  butt  of  Price's  pistol,  and  I  know  that  trepanning  has 
been  talked  about,  but  that  it  has  never  been  performed. 
The  majority  of  the  doctors  insisted  that  in  time  she 
would  come  out  of  the  condition  naturally,  did  they  not?" 

"Yes  ;  and  she  has." 

"What?"  - 

"At  least  that  is  the  supposition." 

"The  supposition  !   Don't  they  know?" 

"They  might  possibly  know,  if  they  could  have  an  op- 
portunity to  view  their  patient." 

"Great  guns,  inspector,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
she  has— — " 

"Vanished  ?    Yes."  | 

Nick  stared  at  the  inspector  and  remained  silent. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  he  said  presently. 
■  "There  isn't  anything  to  tell  save  the  bare  truth.  She 
has  disappeared.  That  is  all  that  anybody  knows  about 
it.  Now,  the  point  is :  do  you  believe  that  she  could  have 
been  f ooHng  those  doctors  all  this  time  ?  Could  she  have 
played  that  part  so  well  that  even  the  best  physicians  in 
the  country  were  deceived,  or  is  she  still  in  that  state,  and 
has  she  been  stoleti  away  by  some  one  or  more  of  her 
old-time  followers  and  friends?" 

"You^ll  have  to  give  me  an  easier  one,  inspector." 

"Give  it  up,  eh  ?" 

"I'll  have  to  do  so." 

"Anyhow,  she's  gone." 

"How  did  she  go?" 

"Nobody  knows." 

"Just  disappeared,  eh?" 

"Vanished.   That  is  the  word." 

"How  is  it  the  word?" 

"Well,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  that  her  dis- 
appearance was  discovered,  she  was  lying  on  her  cot  ex- 
actly as  she  has  been  doing  for  the  last  six  months  and 
practically  in  the  same  position ;  then,  one  of  the  nurses 
happened  to  pass  near  her  cot  and  discovered  that  it  was 
vacant.  A  search  was  immediately  instituted,  but  npt  a 
trace  of  her  could  be  found ;  not  a  person,  even  among 
the  patients,  had  seen  her  leave  her  cot,  or  had  seen  any- 
body near  her  cot.  She  was  gone  and  that  was  all  there 
was  about  it."  . 

"Did  it  happen  in  the  daytime,  or  in  the  night?" 


"In  the  night,  of  course,  when  there  was  only  one 
nurse  on  duty  in  that  ward — or  she  may  have  had  charge 
of  two  or  three  v/ards  for  all  I  know.  Zanoni  was  gone, 
anyhow." 

"But,  admitting  that  she  might  have  left  the  ward  un- 
observed— that  is,  that  the  nurse's  back  was  turned,  and 
that  all  the  other  patients  were  sleeping — how  could  she 
get  out  of  the  building?" 

"Doors  are  usually  locked  on  the  inside,  aren't  th^y?" 

"Yes;  but  there  is  always,  night  and  day,  somebody 
on  duty  at  the  door  of  that  hospital." 

"The  best  policeman  and  the  best  guards  sometimes  fall 
asleep  on  duty,"  said  the  inspector  sententiously. 

"True,"  replied  Nick.  "Was  the  door  found  un- 
locked?" 

.     "Yes ;  it  was." 

"Then  that  explains  how  she  left  the  building." 
"I  wish  it  did ;  but  it  doesn't." 
"Why  not?" 

"Because  half  the  time  that  door  is  not  locked  at  all, 
as  I  have  since  discovered." 

"The  guard  at  the  door  is  considered  sufficient,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Yes ;  that  is  it." 

"Does  this  particular  guard  admit  having  slept  on 
duty?" 

"No;  he  swears  that  he  did  not  sleep  a  wink,  and  that  | 
he  was  not  absent  from  his  post  for  a  moment.  He  also 
swears  that  there  was  not  a  person  who  came  near  that 
door  during  all  the  time  he  was  on  duty,  except  that  a 
man  brought  a  package  to  the  hospital  and  left  it  with 
him  to  be  delivered  in  the  morning." 

"The  package  was  for  one  of  the  patients,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"It  was  for  Zanoni." 

"Oh,  it  was,  eh?   What  did  it  contain?" 
-  "Flowers — carnations,  in  fact." 

"What  time  was  the  package  left  there  with  the  door- 
man?" 

"Very  soon  after  half  past  one  in  the  morning." 

"What  time  did  Zanoni  disappear?" 

"Between  half  past  one  and  a  quarter  of  -two."  j 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  might  be  some  con-! 
nection  between  the  two  incidents,  eh?" 

"It  worild  seem  so,  yes."  ,         .  ! : 

"What  does  the  doorman  Say  about  the  man  with  the 
package  ?"  .       '  -         '  '  i 

"Merely  that  somebody  rapped  on  the  door  instead  of  j  ' 
ringing  the  big  bell ;  he  opened  the  door  and  saw  a  man  ' 
standing  there  with  a  package  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  I 
in  his  hand ;  the  man  apologized  for  disturbing  the  watch-,!  ( 
man  at  that  hour,  but  explained  that  he  was  leaving  thc' 
city  on  an  early  train  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  wished 
to  leave  those  flowers  at  the  hospital  for  one  of  the  pa- J 
tients ;  he  also  explained  that  he  had  rapped  on  the  door  I 
instead  of  ringing  the  bell  in  order  not  to  disturb  "any  of 
the  patients  who  might  be  sleeping;  and  he  asked\the  door- 
man if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  see  that  the  flowers  1 
were  delivered  in  the  morning,  to  the  patient  to  whom  they!|l) 
were  addressed,  and  he  gave  him  a  silver  dollar  for  his;  ■ 
trouble.    The  watchman  says  he  went  away  after  that.'* 

"Did  the  man  step  inside  the  hall  at  all?" 

"Yes.    He  came  inside,  and  the  watcliman  closed  the 
door  while  they  were  talking."  ^  q 

"And  after  they  had  completed  the  arrangements  about,  [j| 
the  flowers — what  then  ?"  > 
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"The  watchman  says  the  man  went  away  again;  that 
he  opened  the  door  for  him,  let  him  out,  and  closed  it 
again," 

"Did  he  lock  it  when  he  closed  it?" 

"He  is  not  sure,  but  he  doesn't  think  he  did." 

"Does  he  describe  the  man?" 

"Tall,  handsome,  perfectly  dressed,  about  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  old,  smooth  face,  brown  hair  which 
curled  around  his  forehead,  straight,  soldierlike  carriage, 
and  the  air  of  being  a  personage.  The  watchman  be- 
lieved him  to  be  some  person  of  importance." 

"After  the  man  had  gone,  what  did  the  watchman  do  ?" 

"Seated  himself  in  his  chair  close  to  the  door.  He 
says  he  did  not  leave  it  again  till  the  nurse  came  down 
to  tell  him  that  one  of  her  patients  was  missing,  and 
that  even  then  he  did  not  go  out  of  sight  of  it.  It  was 
not  his  dijty  to  search  for  a  lost  patient ;  his  part  qonsisted 
in  seeingi|that  no  person  passed  in  or  out  of  that  door 
without  his  knowledge." 

"And  I  suppose  he  is  positive  that  no  person  did  so." 
•  "He  is  very  positive  about  it." 

"All  the  same,  Zanoni  went  out  through  that  door,  eh  ?" 

"She  couldn't  have  gone  out  any  other  way.  But  the 
point  is,  Ni.(^:  do  you  believe  she  could  have  gone  out 
without  being  carried  out?  Do  you  believe  she  was  able 
to  walk  out?" 

"It  does  not  seem  possible,  does  it?" 

"No  ;  and  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Even  admitting 
that  she  has  been  playing  a  part,  and  has  succeeded  in 
fooling  the  doctors — which  is  hardly  tenable^ — but  even 
admitting  that,  a  perfectly  healthy  person,  who  had  been 
lying  in  bed  almost  without  moving  for  six  months,  would 
be  so  weakened  by  that  experience  alone  that  walking 
would  have  become  an  impossibility  according  to  my 
reasoning." 

"One  would  suppose  so,"  admitted  Nick. 

"Well,  no  matter  how  much  we  reason  about  it,  the 
fact  remains  that  Zanoni  has  vanished ;  and  it  is  up  to 
I  us  to  find  out  what  became  of  her.  If  she  was  well 
I  enough  fo  walk  out  of  that  hospital,  she  is  well  enough 
ito  pay  the  penalties  for  her  crimes,  and  we  have  got  to 
find  ^er,  Nick." 

CHAPTER  II.  ^ 

THE  PUPIL  OF  DOCTOR  QUARTZ. 

"All  right,"  said  Nick.  "Now,  if  you  please,  we  will 
drop  that  interesting  subject  for  a  moment.  I  have  got 
one  to  discuss  with  you  which  may  possibly  have  some 
bearing  upon  it,  however.  You  remember  when  we  met 
outside,  I  told  you  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  your  office?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  happen  to  remember  all  that  I  once  told 
you  about  that  interesting  pupil  of  Doctor  Quartz's — a 
[Doctc^  Crystal  by  name?" 

"Perfectly." 

"He  was  indicted  along  with  Zanoni  and  Quartz,  for 
The  Great  Hotel  murders  in  Kansas  City,  you  remem- 
ber?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  recall  the  history  of  those  trials?" 
"Not  particularly.    I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
^them." 

"Crystal  was  not  tried  until  after  the  conviction  of 
Quartz.  Then,  in  the  due  course  of  events  which  some- 
times work  very  slowly  in  criminal  cases,  he  was  ar- 
raigned, tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced.    Now,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  his  attorneys  were  unusually  alert  in  his  in- 
terests. They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
reasonable  doubt  and  a  second  trial  was  ordered.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  brought  back  from  the  State  prison 
to  the  city." 

"That  history  doesn't  sound  unlike  some  of  the  ex- 
periences we  have  in  criminal  cases  in  this  State." 
"No ;  it  does  not.   But  let  me  continue." 
"Goon." 

"Since  that  time.  Crystal's  case  has  hung  fire.  It  has 
been  set  down  for  trial  several  times,  and  each  time  post- 
poned on  one  plea  or  another.  Up  to  date  the  second  trial 
has  never  taken  place." 

"I  see." 

"This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  my  old  friend 
the  chief  of  police  of  Kansas  City.  I  was  taking  that 
letter  to  your  office  to  show  to  you  when  I  met  you  just 
now.  He  says  in  it  that  he  is  writing  to  you  at  the  same 
time,  so  may  also  have  received  a  letter  " 

"No;  I  have  received  none  from  him  yet." 

"Possibly  he  did  not  get  it  mailed  as  soon  as  mine. 
However,  here  is  his  letter.    Read  it  for  yourself." 

Nick  passed  the  letter  over  to  the  inspector,  who  read 
as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Carter:  Have  you  happened  to  meet  Doc- 
tor Crystal  on  Broadway  or  in  any  of  the  cafes  of  New 
York  City?  Probably  not;  but  if  you  should  happen  to 
encounter  him,  would  you  mind  telling  him  that  I  would 
like  to  see  him?  Tell  him  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  a 
talk  with  him  and  maybe  he  will  be  considerate  enough 
to  return  here." 

"The  chief  is  facetious,"  said  the  inspector,  looking  up 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes;  but  go  ahead  with  the  letter,"  replied  Nick. 
The  letter  continued : 

_  "I  suppose  you  know  how  his  case  has  hung  fire,  so 
there  is  no  use  of  my  going  into  that.  There  have  been 
so  many  other  interesting  affairs  since  his,  to  take  up 
my  attention,  that  I  had  about  banished  Crystal  from  my 
mind  until  yesterday,  when  the  information  came  to 
me,  through  the  usual  channels,  that  he  had  grown  tired 
of  waiting  in  prison  for  his  trial,  and  had  'flew  the  coop.' 
His  manner  of  escape  was  the  simplest  one  imaginable — 
bribery;  and  the  man  he  bribed  disappeared  with  him. 
He  has,  however,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  misdeed,  for  we 
have  already  found  his  body  on  the  railroad  tracks  be- 
tween here  and  Independence.  It  is  evident  that  the  man 
had  disguised  himself  as  a  tramp  and  was  getting  out  of 
the  city  by  riding  under  a  freight  car,  from  which  he 
fell  and  was  crushed.  He  had  ten  thousand  dollars  in  his 
pocket  when  found. 

"However,  Crystal,  who  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  Quartz, 
if  not  worse,  has  not  thus  far  fallen  into  the  soup 
from  any  car,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  inform  you  at  once  of  his  escape  so  that  you 
could  keep  a  lookout  for  him,  and  also  because  I  have  not 
a  doubt  that  he  will  takf  measures  at  once  to  work  for 
the  liberation  of  his  old  friends  Quartz,  and  'that  woman 
wizard,  Zanoni,  so  you  might  as  well  be  on  your  guard. 
I  understand  that  both  are  in  Dannemora  prison,  but  that 
is  all  I  know  about  them. 

"I  shall  write  at  once  to  Inspector  McClusky,  of  your 
city,  about  this  affair,  and  shall,  in  fact,  send  out  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  chiefs  of  police  throughout  the  coun- 
try about  it." 
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.  The  inspector  returned  the  letter  to  the  detective. 

.  "How  does  that  watchman's  description  of  the  man 
with  the  carnations  tally  with  your  idea  of  this  Doctor 
Crystal?"  he  asked. 
'Tretty  fair." 

"You  think  it  was  Crystal?" 
"I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it."* 

"Why  in  blazes  didn't  the  chief  telegraph  to  us  ?" 

"What  difference  would  it  have  made  if  he  had  done 
so?  We  wouldn't  have  been  looking  for  him  at  the  door 
of  that  hospital  at  half  past  one  in  the  morning." 

"Probably  not." 

"Nobody  on  earth  ever  thought  but  what  Zanoni  was 
just  as  she  appeared  to  be,  incapable  of  motion  or  speech 
— utterly  incompetent  to  act." 

"No ;  and  I  am  not  sure  yet  about  that." 

"Supposing  the  man  with  the  flowers  to  have  been 
Crystal,  do  you  think  the  watchman  permitted  him  to 
go  upstairs,  lift  her  from  her  bed,  and  carry  her  out 
of  the  hospital?" 

"Well,  no;  I  can  hardly  suppose  that.  If  the  watch- 
man had  been  there  alone,  and  there  had  been  no  other 
patients  in  that  ward  with  Zanoni,  I  might  think  it,  but 
there  are  too  many  other  things  to  consider  in  the  prem- 
ises." " 

Both  fnen  were  silent  after  that,  for  a  considerable 
time.    Both  were  thinking  deeply. 
Nick  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Inspector,"  he  said,  "you  know,  of  course,  that  Zanoni 
is  an  adept  in  all  the  arts  of  magic?" 
"Yes ;  I  know  it." 

"There  is  not  a  trick  performed  by  a  Hindu  fakir  which 
she  does  not  know  how  to  reproduce." 

"I  have  heard  you  make  that  statement  before." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  India  and  witnessed  any  of 
those  tricks  performed  by  those  men  on  their  own  stamp- 
ing ground?" 

"No ;  I  have  not." 

"Some  of  them  are  very  wonderful." 
"I  suppose  they  are." 

"You  have  heard  about  the  trick  which  is  performed 
by  a  fakir  throwing  himself  into  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  and  permitting  himself  to  be  buried  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  or  more,  haven't  you?  They  are 
actually  buried  in  the  ground.  The  grave  is  watched  by 
a  selected  committee.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
agreed  upon,  the  grave  is  opened  and  the  fakir  steps 
out  of  it  alive  and  well.  It  is  a  well-known  trick,  and 
has  been  witnessed  by  men  of  unquestionable  integrity." 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Only  this:  Zanoni  probably  knows  how  to  perform 
that  trick." 

"She  hasn't  done  it,  has  she?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  Why  may  not  that  be  the 
very  thing  she  has  been  playing  on  the  doctors  all  this 
time?"- 

"But,  man  alive,  it  has  been  six  months!" 

"To  be  sure ;  but  also  she  has  been  roused  out  of  her 
condition  two  or  three  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
If  she  has  the  power  of  suspending  animation  in  her  own 
body  at  will,  is  it  not  possible  that  she  may  have  been 
doing  that  very  thing  for  the  last  six  months?" 

"It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me." 

"If  she  has  been  playing  a  part  of  deception  and  has 
succeeded  in  fooling  the  doctors,  the  only  way  in  which 
she  could  have  done  it  successfully,  according  to  my 


theory  of  the  matter,  would  be  by  making  use  of  that  very 
trick  which  has  puzzled  the  best  scientist  in  the  world, 
and  puzzles  them  just  as  much  to-day  as  it' ever  did." 

"True  enough,"  assented  the  inspector,  "but  even  that 
does  not  explain  how  she  got  out  of  the  hospital  without 
being  seen,  or  how  Doctor  Crystal  appeared  at  the  door, 
all  the  way  from  Kansas  City,  at  the  very  moment  she 
wanted  him.  I  think,  Nick,  that  I  will  ask  you  to  put 
everything  else  aside  and  to  devote  your  energies  to  ex- 
plaining this  mystery.   Will  you  do  it  ?" 

"You  bet  I'll  do  it,"  replied  the  detective. 

CHAPTER  III. 

•     A  MYSTERY  FROM    DANNEMORA  PRISON. 

The  following  morning  brought  another  surprise  to 
the  detective. 

It  was  in  every  way  as  startling  as  the  others  had 
been,  for  it  told  of  the  disappearance — of  the  vanishing, 
in  fact — of  Doctor  Quartz  from  prison. 

His  escape  from  custody  had  been  quite  as  remarkable 
as  Zanoni's,  too,  and  had  been  accompanied  by  much  the 
same  conditions  and  surrounded  by  almost  identical  cir- 
cumstances, •  ' 

The  information  came  this  time  through  one  of  the 
prison  guards,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Price,  who  was 
referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  as  the  one  who  had  in- 
jured Zanoni  on  a  former  occasion  when  she  had  been 
attempting  to  make  her  escape  from  the  same  prison. 

Price  arrived  at  the  detective's  house  shortly  after  the 
breakfast  hour  and  was  ushered  to  the  private  consulta- 
tion room  of  the  detective,  where  as  soon  as  Nick  Carter 
appeared,  he  announced  without  preface  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

"Doctor  Quartz  is  on  earth  again,"  he  said. 

"On  earth !"  replied  Nick.  "What  in  the  world  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?" 

"He  has  skipped — lit  out — escaped— vanished." 

"How  ?"  asked  the  detective. 

"You  can  search  me,  Mr.  Carter." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  making  use  of  that  word, 
'vanished'  ?"  * 

"Just  what  I  say,  for  that  is  exactly  what  he  did  do." 

"But  how  was  such  a  thing  possible?" 

"I  wish  I  knew  how  to  answer  you,  but  I  don't." 

"Where  did  he  vanish  from?   The  prison  itself?" 

"No ;  he  was  outside  the  prison  at  the  time." 

"Outside!   How  was  that?" 

"You  know  that  once  a  week  we  take  a  certain  num- 
ber of  our  people  for  an  hour  or  so  of  exercise  outside 
the  prison  walls.    We  have  never  thought  there  was  any 
danger  in  doing  that,  and  this  is  the  first  time  Ave  havcj 
ever  lost  a  prisoner  in  that  way." 

"I  should  think  it  would  appear  like  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  any  prisoner  to  make  his  escape." 

"It  does  not.  They  are  too  well  guarded.  Only  a 
few  have  been  taken  at  a  time,  and  always  there  are  four 
armed  guards  in  attendance.  At  all  events,  this  is  the 
first  time  there  has  ever  been  an  escape  under  that  prac- 
tice." 

"There  is  always  a  first  time." 

"Yes,  sir.    And  now  it  is  Quartz," 

"The  wo'rst  prisoner  you  had." 

"Not  the  worst  prisoner,  sir,  as  we  reckon  prisoners, 
but  one  of  the  best.  Of  late  we  had  given  him  several 
privileges." 
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"I  see.    And  this  was  one  of  them/' 

"Yes ;  but  we  had  been  taking  him  out  for  almost 
two  months  and  he  had  never  shown  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  violate  the  rules  in  any  way." 

"He  was  preparing  the  way  for  his  escape." 

"We  know  that  now,  of  course,  when  it  is  too  late." 

"The  warden,  I  suppose,  sent  you  to  me." 

"Certainly.    He  says  " 

"Never  mind  that.  I  know  what  he  would  say :  That 
he  would  give  everything  he  owns,  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect, if  I  will  find  Quartz  and  take  him  back  there." 

"Yes,  sir.    That's  about  what  he  said/'. 

"When  did  the  escape  occur  ?" 

"Yesterday  afternoon." 

"Who  were  the  guards?    Were  you  one  of  them?" 
'  "I  was,  as  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  admit." 
"Well,  tell  me  how  it  occurred." 

"We  were  walking  along  ^,  back  road — you  will  re- 
member that  the  day  was  an  unusually  pleasant  one  " 

"Yes,  I  remember.  Cut  out  all  that  part  of  it.  I  wish 
to  know  merely  about  the  incident," 

"We  were  on  the  back  road  about  a  mile  from  the 
prison  and  had  seated  ourselves  to  rest  a  moment  vdiere 
the  view  was  pleasant,  when  I  saw  a  gentleman  approach- 
ing along  the  road  from  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
traveling.  When  he  came  near  enough  he  stopped,  and 
as  I  had  withdrawn  myself  a  little  from  the  others,  he 
approached  me  and  opened  a  conversation." 

"Wait.   Describe  the  man,"  said  Nick. 

''He  was  tall  and  handsome  and  well  dressed.  About 
thirty-five  years  old,  I  should  say.  He  was  smooth-shaven 
and  looked  like  a  "minister.  In  fact,  I  thought  he  was 
one  before  he  spoke,  and  during  the  conversation  which 
followed,  he  said  he  was." 

"Humph!"  said  Nick.  . 

"He  walked  very  straight,  like  an  officer  in  the  army. 
His  hair  was  brown  and  slightly  curly.  He  wore  a  min- 
ister's collar  and  a  high  waistcoat.  They  .  have  another 
name  for  it,  I  believe,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  detective.    "I  know  him." 

"You  know  him !" 

"Yes.  He  was  Doctor  Crystal,  a  friend  and  a  pupil  of 
Doctor  Quartz." 

"By  thunder!"  exclaimed  Price.  "I  wish  I  had  known 
it  then." 

"No  doubt.  And  I  wish  that  I  might  have  been  there 
when  he  spoke  to  you ;  but  as  neither  of  us  can  get  our 
wish,  what  is  the  use?  What  did  he  have  to  say  when 
he  spoke  to  you  ?" 

"Well,  he  began  by  talking  about  " 

"I  don't  want  to  know  what  he  talked  about;  I  want 
to  know  what  he  said  and  how  he  said  it,  just  as  nearly 
as  you  can  remember." 

"Very  good,  Mr,  Carter.  I'll  try  to  give  you  our  ex- 
act conversation." 

"That  is  what  I  wish," 

"'This  is  a  sorry  spectacle,  is  it  not?'  he  said  to  me. 

"  Tt  is,  indeed,  sir/  I  replied,  'but  after  one  has  been 
a  witness  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  for  as  long  a  time  as 
II  have,  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it.' 
1  "He  vshook  his  head  as  if  he  did  not  agree  with  that 
statement ;  then  he  said :  'You  have  been  a  prison  guard 
la  long  time  then.  Might  I  ask  your  name?' 
:    "  'Price,'  I  replied. 

"We  were  both  silent  a  considerable  time  after  that, 


during  which  he  stood  in  a  meditative  manner,  apparently 
studying  the  group  of  prisoners." 

"How  many  did  you  have  with  you  at  the  time?"  asked 
Nick. 

"Nine." 

"And  four  guards.  Very  well,  go-ahead.  Your  com- 
panion was  standing  in  a  meditative  manner  studying  the 
prisoners.    What  happened  then?" 

"He  turned  to  me  again  and  asked  me  if  there  were  any 
notorious  prisoners  among  them." 

"Tell  me  what  he  said." 

"He  said:  'Have  you  any  great  criminals  or  notori- 
ous prisoners  among  th^se?' 

"'Not  especially,'  I  told  him.  'These  are  mostly  quiet 
ones.   We  do  ri^take  the  others  out.' 

"  'Ah !'  he  sai^  and  then  he  added :  'I  have  long 
wished  to  visit  a  prison  and  to  converse  with  some  of  the 
men  confined  in  such  a  place.  I  am  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  you  know,  so  you  can  understand  the  wish.  These 
are  all  very  quiet  fellows,  you  say?' 

^'  'Yes,  sir.' 

"  'I  have  always  been  timorous  about  entering  a  prison. 
These  men  are  all  entirely  harmless,  you  say?' 
"  'Perfectly  so.' 

"  'Would  you  mind  calling  one  of  them  over  here  so 
that  I  might  talk  with  him  a  moment?' 

"I  looked  sharply  at  him  then,  but  he  looked  the  part 
so  perfectly  that  I  immediately  replied  that  I  thought  it 
would  do  no  harm  for  me  to  grant  his  request. 

"He  nodded  his  head  brightly,  and  said :  'We  are  out 
of  hearing  of  the  others  here,  and  really  I  would  con- 
sider it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  do  so,' 

"  'Which  one  would  you  like  to  talk  to  ?'  I  asked  him 
then. 

"  'Ah,  any  one  will  do,'  he  replied,  'You  say  that  none 
of  them  is  dangerous.  There  is  one  particularly  intelli- 
gent-appearing man  in  the  group — that  fat  one;  would 
you  mind  asking  him  to  step  this  way?' 

"He  had  indicated  Quartz,  and  I  hesitated ;.  but  I  had 
committed  myself  and  I  thought  there  was  no  danger  so 
long  as  I  was  there,  so  I  called  him,  ,   .  / 

"Quartz  came  at  once,  evidently  pleased  'beccause  he 
had  been  called. 

"I  said  to  Quartz,  without  calling  him  by  name  or  num- 
ber: 'This  gentleman  is  a  clergyman,  and  he  wishes  to 
talk  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  be  civil  and  courteous  to 
him.' 

"Quartz  gazed  at  me  for  a  full  half  minute  before  he 
replied,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
refusing  to  say  a  word;  but  then  he  turned  and  faced 
the  minister,  and  in  that  cold-blooded  way  of  his,  which 
I  never  heard  from  anybody  else,  he  said  to  him : 

"  'I  haven't  much  use  for  men  of  your  cloth,  sir.  If 
I  had  had,  I  might  not  now  be  here.  If  it  is  your  wish 
to  preach  to  me,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  you  will  waste 
your  effort.  But,  since  I  am  ordered  to  do  so,  I  will  hsten 
to  what  you  have  to  say  and  reply  as  I  see  fit,  probably 
by  telling  you  lies.' 

"The  minister  seemed  shocked  at  that,  but  he  began 
at  once  to  talk  to  Quartz  about  the  great  sin  of  lying. 
Quartz  replied  in  monosyllables,  always  courteously,  but 
with  unmistakable  irony.  The  minister  did  most  of  the 
talking,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  to  repeat  all 
that,  fdr  I  .couldn't  do  it.  He  launched  into  a  perfect 
sermon  before  long,  and  Quartz  listened  to  it  all  with 
perfect  attention. 
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"I  got  tired  of  it  after  a  while  and  half  turned  my  back, 
remaining,  however,  so  that  I  could  all  the  time  keep  one 
eye  on  my  prisoner ;  and  it  was  then,  Mr.  Carter,  or  very 
soon  after  that,  when  the  thing  happened." 

"When  what  thing  happened  ?" 

"When  Quartz  vanished." 

"What !  Quartz  and  the  other  man  as  well?  And  right 
there  before  your  eyes,  with  the  other  prisoners  and  the 
other  guards  looking  on?" 

"Yes,  sir.  That  was  when  and  how  it  happened. 
Quartz  vanished  and  the  other  man,  also,  I  did  not  see 
either  of  them  go,  nor  did  any  of  the  other  men.  It 
seems  incredible,  but  if  you  wi^  listen  with  patience  it 
won't  take  me  long  to  tell  you  the  rest." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FAMOUS  TRICK  OF  INDIA  MAGIC. 

Price  leaned  toward  the  detective  as  he  ceased  speak- 
ing, and,  touching  the  top  of  his  own  head  with  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  he  said: 

"If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  feel  there,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, you  will  discover  the.  only  mark  I  bear  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  bump  you  will  find,  which  is  almost  as  big 
as  an  egg,  v/ill  explain  why  I  saw  nothing,  although  it 
does  not  explain  what  made  the  others,  who  were  four  or 
five  rods  away  from  us,  blind  to  what  occurred  during 
the  next  five  minutes." 

"Five  minutes !"  exclaimed  the  detective.  "So  long  as 
that  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  It  was  five  minutes  before  the  mist  blew 
away,  and  they  found  me  stretched  on  the  ground  un- 
conscious, and  the  prisoner  and  the  minister  gone." 

"Tell  me  what  happened  as  nearly  as  you  know  about 
it,  for  li  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  man,  Price,  who 
would  npt  willingly  let  a  prisoner  escape.  After  that, 
tell  me  what  the  others  saw  or  failed  to  see." 

"What  happened  to  me,  was  this,"  began  Price,  after 
thanking  the  detective  for  his  faith  in  him :  "I  stood 
in  the  ppsition  I  have  already  explained  to  you.  I  was 
listening]  to  their  talk  without  listening  to  their  words. 
That  is,  I  was  all  attention  to  hear  anything  which  might 
be  said  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  prison,  but 
the  stuff  that  fellow  w^  talking  went  through  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other,  unheeded." 

"I  can  understand  that.   Go  on." 

"As  we  stood  there,  we  formed  a  triangle;  that  is, 
Quartz  was  partly  in  front  of  me,  and  beyond  him  were 
the  other  prisoners  and  guards ;  at  my  left  was  the  min- 
ister." 

"I  understand." 

"I  could  look  past  Quartz  and  see  the  other  prisoners 
still  seated  under  the  trees,  very  plainly,  but  suddenly,  as 
I  looked,  they  faded  completely  from  my  view,  exactly 
as  if  a  heavy  mist  had  fallen  from  the  sky  as  a  fog  will 
sometimes  drop  down.  In  fact,  I  believed  it  to  be  a  fog 
— I  could  not  now  call  it  anything  else  from  my  own  ex- 
perience— and  I  half  turned  to  take  Quartz  away  from 
the  minister  and  back  to  the  others,  when  I  got  this  thump 
on  the  head." 

The  detective  nodded  his  head  and  Price  continued: 
"It  laid  me  out  cold.  I  did  not  recover  consciousness 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  I  only  know  what  occurred 
after  that  from  what  I  was  told  by  the  other  guaj-ds,  and 
the  prisoners ;  and  as  they,  one  and  all,  tell  the  same  story 
about  it,  it  must  be  true." 


"Doubtless  it  is.   Let  me  hear  it." 

"Well,  sir,  the  gist  of  it  is  that  they  saw  the  same 
fog  I  saw.  It  settled  down  between  them  and  me,  and 
seemed  to  drive  toward  them,  for  what  little  breeze  there 
was — and  there  was  very  little  at  the  time — was  drifting 
that  way. 

"They  could  not  see  up  the  road  at  all.  They  could 
not  see  us.  We  were  completely  shut  out,  and  the  three 
guards  on  duty  there  did  only  what  was  their  duty,  under 
the  circumstances." 

"What  was  that?" 

"They  huddled  their  prisoners  into  a  group  and  stood 
over  them  with  their  rifles  ready  so  that  none  would  con- 
sider the  moment  a  good  opportunity  to  make  a  break 
for  liberty.  They  thought  each  minute  that  I  would  ap- 
pear out  of  the  mist."  .  ; 

"But  you  didn't  appear." 

"I  should  say  not." 

"For  how  long  a  time  ?" 

"They  all  agree  that  it  was  about  five  minutes  before 
they  saw  me  lying  in  the  road.  It  might  have  been  a' 
little  more  or  a  little  less,  for  not  one  of  them  thought 
to  look  at  the  time." 

"So,  after  about  five  minutes,  as  nearly  as  they  can 
reckon,  you  were  discoverfid?" 

"Yes." 

"And  ten  more,  or  fifteen  minutes  in  all  elapsed,  be- 
fore you  recovered  consciousness?" 
"Yes." 

"And  when  you  were  discovered,  the  other  two,  that  is, 
Quartz  and  the  minister,  had  vanistied?" 
"That  is  the  exact  truth." 

"During  the  ten  minutes  before  you  recovered,  was 
anything  done  to  overtake  them?" 

"Two  of  the  guards  ran  up  the  road  some  distance,: 
but  found  no  trace  of  them  at  all.  It  was  impossible  that 
they  should  go  far,  for  there  was  then  only  one  guard 
left  with  the  other  prisoners.  You  must  remember' that 
I  was  unconscious,  and  that  they  believed  me  to  be  dead. 
They  found  no  trace  of  them."  ; 

"And  then  ?"  J 

"It  was  their  plain  duty  to  get  me  back  to  the  prison 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  report  the  loss  of  our  prisoner." 

"Were  your  prisoners  ironed?" 

"Yes;  that  is,  each  of  them  wore  an  anklet  orl  each 
leg  with  a  small  chain  between  the  two  irons."  , 
"They  were  not  fastened  together  at  all?" 
"No."  ;! 
"Were  their  hands  fastened  in  any  way?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Was  Quartz  ironed  the  same  as  the  others  ?" 
"Certainly." 

"And  did  they  all  wear  the  prison  uniform?" 

"Yes,  sir."  _  , 

"Was  there  a  crossroad  near  where  you  were  resting 
under  the  trees  when. Crystal— for  I  am  sure  it  was  he — 
appeared  ?" 

"There  was." 

"How  far  away,  and  in  what  direction  from  where  youj 
were  resting?"  .1 
"Six  or  eight  rods  to  the  east — that  is  to  say,  thatl 
Quartz  talked  with  the  minister  about  halfway  betweenl 
where  the  men  were  resting  and  the  crossroad."  | 
"I  thought  it  must  be  so.  Did  it  occur  to  nobody  tQ| 
go  to  that  road  and  look  there  for  evidence  that  a  hors^l 
or  horses  had  been  standing  there."  | 
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"Yes,  sir,  I  did,"  replied  Price;  "at  daylight  this 
morning." 

"Good.   What  .did  you  fijid  there?" 

"I  found  the  marks  of  wheels,  and  proof  that  two 
horses  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  and 
had  evidently  stood  there  for  a  long  time,  as  if  waiting 
for  somebody  or  something.  I  could  tell  that  by  the 
droppings  of  the  horses  and  by  the  marks  ma'He  by  the 
wheels  in  the  soft  earth  where  the  impatient  animals  had 
moved  a  little  forward  and  back,  in  their  uneasiness," 

"Very  good.  Now,  could  you  tell  by  the  wheels  what 
sort  of  a  carriage  it  was?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How?   What  sort  was  it?" 

"The  forward  wheels  were  considerably  nearer  to- 
gether than  the  rear  ones.  The  carriage  was  therefore  a 
coupe  drawn  by  two  horses,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
driver  on  the  box  to  hold  them ;  but  in  this  case  there 
were  two  men  on  the  box,  and  one  chewed  while  the  other 
smoked  a  pipe  during  that  wait." 

"You  should  have  been  a  detective  instead  o£  a  prison 
guard,  Price.   Was  that  all  you  discovered?" 

"Yes;  I  had  only  a  moment.  I  had  been  told  to  come 
to  you  this  morning,  and  I  had  that  little  time  between 
daylight  and  catching  my  train.  I  thought  you  would  ask 
just  such  questions,  and  I  wished  to  be  in  a  position  to 
answer  them  ,  as  well  as  possible," 

"You  did  very  well." 

"I  did  another  thing  also,  sir." 

"What  was  that?" 

"I  was  so  sure  that  I  would  find  something  there,  and 
so  sure  that  you  -would  wish  to  see  it  if  I  did,  that  I 
took  a  man  along  with  me  and  told  him  to  stand  guard 
over  the  spot  until  I  called  him  off  if  it  took  a  week." 

"That  was  not  a  bad  idea;  still  I  hardly  think  we  shall 
care  to  examine  the  ground  more  than  you  have  done. 
We  may,  however.  PU  see  about  that  later." 

"Yes,  sir."  : 

"The  one  important  thing  about  your  discovery  is 
that  it  tells  us  exactly  how  your  prisoner  escaped." 
"How  is  that,  Mr.  Carter?" 

"Why,  it  tells  us,  first,  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
exact  time  you  were  likely  to  pass  that  crossroad,  and, 
therefore,  that  they  knew  the  route  you  would  take." 

"That  was  easy,  sir,  for  we  invariably  take  the  same 
route.  We  have  done  so  all  the  spring,  because  the 
roads  are  drier  that  way  and  because  those  roads  are 
less  frequented." 

"Exactly.  And  you  also  start  at  about  the  same  hour 
each  time,  do  you  not?" 

"Always." 

"Secondly,  it  tells  us  that  it  was  known  to  Crystal  that 
Doctor  Quartz  was  in  the  habit  of  going  with  you  on 
certain  days." 

"But  that  was  not  the  case  at  all,  Mr.  Carter." 

"No?   What  was  the  situation?" 

"Quartz  was  finicky  about  going.  If  the  day  was  not 
pleasant,  or  " 

"Or  if --it  happened  to  be  a  little  windy  when  the  time 
came  to  start,  he  begged  off  till  the  next  day;  was 
that  it?"  . 

"Precisely." 

"Very  well,  that  only  strengthens  the  theory  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  said  that  I  could  tell  you  how  your  prisoner 
escaped." 

"T  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  it  was,  sir." 


"I  will  tell  you.  Price,  if  you  will  listen  attentively." 
"I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  do  that." 

"We  are  dealing  with  people  who  are  as  familiar  with 
East  India  magic,  as  you  are  with  the  corridors  and 
galleries  of  your  prison — and,  by  the  way,  Price,  your  old 
acquaintance,  Zanoni,  has  escaped  by  the  use  of  one  of 
those  tricks.  Hush !  Let  me  continue.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain class  of  mountaineer  fakirs  far  in  the  interior  of 
India  who  have  the  power,  or  claim  to  have  it,  of  in- 
visibility. They  do  the  trick  inside  large  buildings,  with 
ease,  but  in  the  open  air  they  require  a  perfectly  still 
day ;  that  is,  there  must  be  no  air  stirring.  It  is  per- 
formed by  flinging  a  certain  powder,  called  Sindbar- 
Scutti,  into  the  air.  The  moment  the  powder  is  freed, 
it  flies  into  the  form  of  a  mist,  blinding  the  eyes  to  every- 
thing beyond  it,  after  which  it  gradually  settles  and  is  so 
fine  that  it  disappears.  The  least  breath  disturbs  it.  I 
know  the  trick.  I  have  seen  it  often.  I  could  do  it 
easily  myself  if  only  I  could  obtain  some  Sindbar-Scutti." 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  CLEW,  WORTH  GOING  AFTER. 

Nick  Carter  strode  across  the  room  to  the  window  and 
stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out  at  noth- 
ing in  particular,  for  a  long  time. 

This  was  a  favorite  attitude  of  his  when  he  was  solv- 
ing a  deep  problem,  or  when  he  was  at  a  loss'  in  what 
direction  to  give  his  first  attention. 

Presently  he  turned  again  to  the  prison  guard. 

"Price,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  will  go  with  you  at  once 
to  that  corner  where  the  two-horse  coupe  stood  while 
you  were  taking  your  rest  with  the  prisoners." 

"I  would  be  glad  to  take  you  there,  if  you  will  go," 
replied  Price. 

"It  may  be  the  easiest  and  the  quickest  way  of  get- 
ting on  the  track  of  all  three  of  the  persons  I  most 
desire  to  find  just  now." 

"It  seems  so  to  me,  sir." 

Nick  seemed  not  to  hear  him,  but  continued  as  if  talk- 
ing to  himself : 

"Zanoni  has  disappeared  into  thin  air,  as  it  were; 
Crystal  has  not  yet  appeared  at  all  in  a  place  or  at  a  time 
from  which  any  trace  "of  him  can  be  secured;  but  here  is 
something  tangible,  in  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the 
coupe." 

"There  certainly  is." 

"It  must  have  stood  there  a  long  time — '■ — " 

"More  than  an  hour  I  should  say,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spot  where  it  waited." 

"Good.  The  longer  it  remained  there,  the  better. 
Somebody  should  have  noticed  it,  and  therefore  have 
seen  the  men  who  were  on  the  box.  You  say  those  roads 
re  unfrequented?" 

"Rather  so.  Still,  there  are  many  people  passing  that 
way,  and  on  the  road  we  have  referred  to  as  the  cross- 
road in  particular.  The  two  roads  are  simply  much  less 
used  than  the  others  of  that  neighborhood." 

"Tell  me ;  before  you  saw  Crystal  approaching  you, 
did  you  see  or  hear  anything  of  the  coupe?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"There  is  a  ruin  of  an  old-time  cooper  shop  on  that 
corner.   The  coupe  stood  behind  it." 

"Are  there  any  other  buildings  on  those  corners  ?" 
"Not  one." 
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"Or  near  there,  where  you  rested?" 

"Not  on  the  road  I  was  following,  but  on  the  other 
there  are  a  few." 

"What  are  they  and  how  near  to  that  corner  are  they? 
Tell  me  about  them,  beginning  at  the  nearest." 

"The  first  one  is  an  old  barn,  ^  which  was  once  part  of 
quite  an  estate.  It  has  fallen  into  ruin,  however.  The 
house  and  the  other  buildings  have  disappeared  and  the 
old  barn,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is  all  that  is'  left  of  the 
old  place." 

"You  speak  as  if  somebody  lived  in  that  old  barn." 
"There  does." 

"Who — ^but,  first,  how  far  is  it  from  the  corner  we  are 
speaking  of?" 

"Not  more  than  a  dozen  rods  along  the  road,  and  about 
a  hundred  feet  back  from  it." 

"Now,  who  lives  there?" 

"A  strange  old  character,  half  hermit  and  half  crazy, 
so  they  say.  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  have  never  talked 
with  him.  He  has  a  hobby  for  collecting  strange  stones, 
flints,  and  such  things.  I  have  heard  that  his  old  ram- 
shackle place  is  filled  with  them." 

"Ha!"  said  Nick,  and  went  into  deep  thought  again. 

"I  know,"  continued  Price,  "that  he  starts  out  every 
morning  with  a  bag,  and  comes  home  at  night  with  it  so 
heavy  that  he  can  hardly  carry  it." 

"Good !"  said  Nick.  "Let  us  hope  that  he  has  found 
a  quartz"  and  a  crystal  among  his  specimens.  What  is 
his  name?" 

"Malgar." 

"His  first  name?" 

"Norbert — Norbert  Malgar.  H^  is  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  old  and  now  alm^ost  extinct  families  of  that 
region.  He  claims  to  have  inherited  that  old  place,  and, 
anyhow,  he  pays  the  taxes  on  it  every  year.  They  don't 
amount  to  much  now." 

"How  does  he  live?" 

"Nobody  knows." 

"Does  he  appear  to  have  money?" 

"Only  when  he  pays  the  taxes.  He  never  buys  any- 
thing at  the  stores  of  the  neighborhood,  unless  it  is  a 
little  soda,  half  a  dozen  eggs,  or  half  a  pound  of  coffee — 
something  like  that." 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"People  say  he  is  ninety  or  past ;  I  should  say  he  is 
much  less," 

"Humph !   On  second  thought,  Price,  I  think  I  will  ask 
you  tojet  me  go  there  alone." 
"Just  as  you  say,  Mr.  Carter." 

"I  shouldn't  iwonder  if  old  Norbert  Malgar  might  prove 
to  f)e  an  interesting  character.  How  long  have  you  known 
about  him.  Price?" 

"Seven  or  eight  years  altogether." 

"Has  he  always  been  the  same  as  you  know  him  now?" 

"Always." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  where  he  goes  when  he  col- 
lects those  stones?" 

"Just  around  the  country  there.  Up  on  the  hills  or 
mountains,  of  course.    Nobody  knows  where  he  goes." 

"He  keeps  that  a  secret,  eh?" 

"Yes;  he  is  very  jealous  of  it.    He  claims  that  he 
has  found  sapphires  and  other  precious  stones." 
"Does  he  ever  show  his  collection?" 
"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  for  a  fee." 
"How  much  is  that?" 
"I  think  he  charges  a  quarter." 


■ '-'Have  you  ever  seen  the  collection  yourself?" 

"Yes;  I  went  in  there  one  day,  but  more  to  see  hpvv 
he  lived  than  to  view  his  collection," 

"What  did  you  think  about  it?" 

"Just  what  I  have  already  told  you." 

"You  regard  him  as  a  genuine  character,  then?" 
,.  "It  has  neV^  occurred  to  me  to  think  of  him  in  any 
other  liglft." 

"What  did  you  think  of  his  collection?" 

"I  am  not  an  expert,  and,  therefore,  I  can't  express 
an  opinion  about  that." 

"Did  you  think  it  as  genuine  as  you  supposed  the  man 
to  be?" 

"Yes;  I  suppose  so.  It  really  only  made  me  regard 
him  as  crazier  than  ever." 

"Exactly,  Now,  if  you  will  take  that  pencil  and  this 
pad  of  paper  and  make  me  a  rough  draft  of  that  region,^ 
giving  me  the  roads  so  that  I  will  hav^e  no,  difficulty  in 
finding  this  spot,  I  will  appreciate  it;  and  while  you  are 
at  it,  I  will  step  into  my  private  office  and  use  the  tele- 
phone." 

At  the  telephone  in  his  study,  the  detective  asked  for 
a  number  which  is  not  down  on  the  directory  of  tele- 
phones ;  but  he  was  soon  connected  with  a  little  office  in 
the  downtown  section  of  the  city  much  frequented  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  government 
secret  service. 

"This  is  Nick  Carter,"  he  said,  when  he  had  secured 
the  connection ;  and  he  repeated  a  form  of  sentence  which 
was  used  as  a  password  between  them  so  that  there  would 
be  no  mistake. 

Being  himself  satisfied  that  he  had'  the  right  man  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire — for  government  affairs  are 
performed  very  secretly  and  with  great  caution — he 
added: 

"You  remember,  of  course,  what  you  told  me  about 
^:hat  small  counterfeiting  affair  you  have  had  on  hand  so 
long,  the  other  day?  I  refer  to  the  one  which  you  said 
did  not  amount  to  much,  but  which  had  puzzled  your  en- 
tire department  for  years." 

"Oh,  yes,"  came  the  reply.    "Certainly.   What- of  it?" 

"I  think  that  one  of  those  happy  accidents,  wliicli  some- 
times occur  in  our  profession,  has  dropped  me  in  line  of , 
putting  you  onto  the  secret  of  it." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"'  came  the  next  reply.  "It  never 
amounts  to  much,  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  those  coins 
keep  turning  up  all  the  time  in  all  sorts  of  places,  mostly 
in  that  neighborhood." 

"Did  you  ever  investigate  an  old  man  up  there  by  the 
name  of  Malgar?" 

"Sure.    Several  times." 

"And  nothing  came  of  it,  eh?" 

"Not  a  thing.   He's  just  crazy,  that's  all." 

"Well,  it  may  be  that  I  am  wrong,  but  I'll  find  out. 
I'm  going  up  to  call  on  the  old  fellow  on  another  mat- 
ter, but  from  what  I  have  heard  about  him,  I  ani  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  is  your  man." 

"You're  wrong,  Nick ;  dead  wrong ;  but,  all  the  same, 
it  won't  do  any  harrn  to  look  into  it  if  you  have  an  idea 
tljat  way," 

"What  do  you  know  about  him  ?  Anything  which 
will  help  me  in  getting  next?" 

"Not  a  thing.  He's  an  old  crank.  He  won't  care 
whether  you  represent  the  government,  or  a  church,  or 
are  dressed  as  a  tramp,  he'll  treat  you  just  the  same. 
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which  is  just  as  if  nobody  but  himself  had  any  right 
to  be  on  the  earth." 

"That's  a  good  pointer  of  itself.  I'll  try  him,  any- 
how, and  ^I  think  I'll  find  your  man." 

"I  hope  soy  - 1  hope  so." 

That  closeiSthe  conversation,  and  Nick  hung  up  the 
phone. 

When  he  returned  to  the  consultation  room.  Price  had 
completed  the  map,  which  was  very  complete  and  thor- 
ough. 

!  "I've  changed  my  mind.  Price,"  said  Nick.  "I  think 
j  l'll  take  you  with  me,  after  all,  but  I  may  as  well  preserve 
Lthis  map  for  reference.  I  did  think  I  would  go  alone; 
then  I  thought  I  would  take  one  of  my  assistants,  but 
they  are  all  busy  just  now,  and,  as  I  need  somebody,  I 
will  take  you.  Can  you  remain  away  from  the  prison 
to-morrow?" 

[;    "I've  got  to  stay  away  for  thirty  days." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Nick,  laughing.  "Suspended  you, 
eh?  Well,  I  don't  blame  the  warden,  do  you?  I  think 
I  should  have  suspended  you  myself  if  I  had  been  in 
his  place — and  I  am  glad  he  did  do  it,  for  now  I  can 
naake  good  use  of  you.  Come  up  to  my  room,  and  I'll 
rig  you  up  as  I  wish  you  to  appear.  Then  we  will  start ; 
and.  Price,  I  begin  to  think  that  we'll  find  something  worth 
going  after." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  LONG  END  OF  A  CLEW. 

The  reader  will  readily  see  why  Nick  Carter  did  not 
care  to  hear  any  more  about  the  buildings  along  the  cross- 
road where  the  two-horse  coupe  had  awaited  the  rescue 

jof  Doctor  Quartz,  and  why  he  saw  the  possibilities  in  the 

lold  man,  Norbert  Malgar. 

It  had  struck  him  at  once,  as  soon  as  Price  mentioned 

I  the  proximity  of  the  old  barn,  and  described  its  eccentric 
occupant,  that  without  a  doubt  he  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  act  of  rescue,  for  that  accomplices  were  required,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  plan  adopted,  was  immediately  evi- 
(Jfent. 

Furthermore,  where  could  Crystal  have  secured  the 
valuable  information  he  possessed  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  the  guards  and  prisoners,  if  not  from  some  resi- 
dent of  the  neighborhood  who  was  not  only  observant, 
but  who  also  was  sufficiently  loose  in  his  morals  to  be 
ea'sily  subsidized  and  induced  thereby  to  lend  assistance 
to  the  deed? 

But  when,  on  top  of  all  this  came  the  information 
I  about  the  hobby  of  the  old  man,  whose  life  seemed  to  be 
given  over  to  the  gathering  of  odd  stones  along  the  way- 
side and  among  the  mountains,  the  detective  at  once  .re- 
called a  conversation  he  had  had  with  a  representative  of 
fthe  United  States  secret  service  concerning  that  very 
neighborhood  and  its  mystery. 

The  mystery  was  a  simple  one  and  not  of  particular 
moment,  save  for  the  one  principle  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  regarding  counterfeit  money,  were  being 
j  transgressed. 

The  amount  of  the  transgression  was  small  indeed ;  so 
small,  in  fact,  that  only  from  time  to  time  had  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  been  called  to  it. 

It  consisted  of  the  fact  that  some  person  or  persons  in 
that  neighborhood  had  been  for  years  manufacturing  coun- 
|:  terfeit  coin  which  had  almost  defied  detection,  but  which, 
i  nevertheless,  had  never  been  coined  at  one  of  the  United 
i  States  mints. 


Nick  Carter  had  never  been  called  upon  the  case.  It 
had  merely  been  related  to  him  as  one  of  the  incidents 
of  a  conversation. 

But  the  story  of  the  old  crank  who  collected  curious 
stones  along  the  mountainside ;  who  passed  his  days  among 
the  mountains  at  this  occupation ;  who  paid  his  taxes  regu- 
larly, but  who,  in  other  respects,  appeared  to  be  a  pauper, 
brought  the  conversation  to  mind,  and  he  immediately 
decided  in  his  own  mind  that  in  that  old  barn  and  in  the 
secret  visits  of  the  crank  to  the  mountains  with  his  bag 
dwelt  the  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

Moreover,  one  circumstances  would  suggest  the  other. 

An  old  man,  the  descendant  of  a  good  family,  who  had 
become  so  far  depraved  that  he  made  his  living  by  de- 
frauding his  government,  would  readily  lend  himself  to 
such  a  scheme  as  the  one  which  had  resulted  in  the  es- 
cape of  Quartz — and,  likewise,  one  who  would  lend  him- 
self to  such  a  crime  as  that,  would  not  hesitate  to  manu- 
facture and  occasionally  pass  counterfeit  money. 

Nick  Carter  cared  nothing  about  the  government  case 
save  on  general  principles;  but  he  stood  ready  to  follow 
it  to  the  end  if,  in  pursuing  it,  he  might  be  led  to  the  solu- 
tion of  his  own  problem. 

The  detective  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Price  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  barn  soon  after  the  break 
of  day  in  order  to  be  on  hand  when  the  old  man  issued 
from  his  strange  domicile  on  his  strange  errand. 

If  you  could  have  seen  Nick  Carter  then,  you  would 
have  supposed  him  to  be  a  professor  from  some  college 
who  had  selected  his  own  methods  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  short  vacation  from  his  duties  and  who  was  accom- 
panied on  the  expedition  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

In  short,  Nick  represented  perfectly  a  professor  of 
geology.  He  wore  a  double-visored  cap,  huge  glasses  cov- 
ered his  eyes,  locks  of  hair  rapidly  turning  gray  fell  al- 
most to  his  shoulders,  a  velveteen  coat,  Knickerbocker 
breeches,  leggings,  and  wading  shoes.  He  carried  a  can- 
vas bag  slung  over  his  shoulders.  Attached  to  it  was  a 
moth  net  of  unusual  proportions,  and  a  geologist's  ham- 
mer completed  his  outfit. 

Price's  costume  and  outfit  were  similar  with  some  slight 
modifications. 

Thus  arrayed  and  accoutered,  the  best  friends  of  either 
would  have  passed  them  anywhere  without  recognition. 

There  was  a  huge  bowlder  near  the  roadside  abutting 
upon  the  land  of  Malgar  and  almost  at  the  point  where 
the  coupe  had  stood  while  it  awaited  the  arrival  of  Doc- 
tor Quartz  and  his  rescuer;  and  when  old  Malgar  issued 
for,th  with  his  empty  bag  slung  over  his  back,  Nick  was 
on*his  knees  hammering  at  the  rock  while  Price  stood 
expectantly  near,  watching  him  with  close  and  rapt  at- 
tention. 

Neither  of  them  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  old 
man  \^hen  he  approached. 

They  seemed  neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  him ;  but  he 
glanced  curiously  at  them,  half  hesitated  in  his  some- 
what rapid  walk,  and  then  passed  on. 

"Never  touched  him,"  whispered  Price,  who  was  en- 
joying the  time  of  his- life  in  this  detective  work  with> 
the  great  detectiveo 

"Hush!"  replied  Nick.  "He  will  turn  and  come  back 
here  after  a  minute  if  we  do  not  look  toward  him.  The 
look  he  gave  us  as  he  approached  proved  that  to  my 
satisfaction." 

But  the  old  man  went  on  his  way  without  turning  his 
head  until  he  reached  the  corner.    There,  however,  he 
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paused  and  looked  back  at  them,  as  Nick  could  see  by  the 
reflection  in  the  glasses  he  wore.  He  paused  a  moment 
and  then  went  on  out  of  sight. 

"We've  got  him  now,"  said  Nick.  "Keep  steadily  at 
work,  and  I'll  wager  he'll  be  back  here  inside  of  five 
minutes." 

And  he  was. 

After  a  very  few  moments  they  saw  him  returning, 
this  time  with  the  determined  step  of  a  person  who  has 
a  definite  object  in  view. 

But  now,  as  before,  neither  of  the  men  at  the  rock 
seemed  to  see  or  to  hear  him  until  he  addressed  them 
in  a  sharp,  but  grufif,  voice,  when  both  started  as  if  a 
bee  had  stung  them,  and  precisely  as  if  they  had  been 
totally  unaware  of  his  presence  or  proximity  until  that 
instant. 

"What  in  blazes  are  you  two  doing  there,  with  my 
property?"  he  demanded. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  don't  think  I  un- 
derstood what  you  said.  You  startled  me  so,  you  know," 
said  Nick. 

"I  asked  you  what  in  blazes  you  were  doing  there 
with  my  property ;  that's  what  I  said,"  ref)lied  the  old 
man  more  gruffly  than  before. 

"Oh !  Ah !  Yes.  To  be  sure.  Quite  so.  Quite  so," 
said  Nick  vacantly.  "Yes,  yes,  yes.  Why,  we  were 
merely  testing  this  rock,  don't  you  know.   That  is  all." 

"Well,  that  rock  belongs  to  me,  and  you  want  to  leave 
it  alone." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  how  can  it  belong  to  you?  It  lies 
at  thC'  side  of  the  road,  on  the  highway,"  expostulated 
Nick,  precisely  as  if  that  particular  rock  was  the  only 
thing  in  all  the  world  in  which  he  felt  the  slightest  in- 
terest. 

"I  own  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  That's  the  way  the 
deed  reads.  The  rock  is  mine,  and  I  want  you  to  leave  it 
alone,"  said  the  old  man  angrily. 

Nick  Carter  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Then  he  turned  to  Price 
as  if  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  the  old  man,  and  re- 
marked, in  a  low  monotone : 

"How  unfortunate !  And  I  thought  we  were  quite  near 
a  great  discovery."   Then  to  the  old  man,  he  added : 

"Very  good,  sir.  We  will  not  disturb  your  property 
if  you  feel  that  way  about  it." 

He  picked  up  his  hammer  and  his  bag,  and  started  as 
if  to  move  away,  when  the  old  man  addressed  him  again. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  you  expected  to  discover  in  that 
rock,",  he  said  harshly. 

"You  have  hardly  taken  the  proper  course  to  secure 
a  courtesy  from  me,  sir,"  replied  the  detective  mildly, 
"and  yet  I  have  no  objections  to  telling  you,  if  you  are 
interested  in  such  things." 

"Perhaps  I  g,ra.   Anyhow,  I'd  like  to  know." 

"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  discovering  one  of  those  rare  impressions  of 
the  epsigoic  mazae,  that  is  all,"  said  Nick  calmly. 

The  old  man  looked  puzzled,  and  Nick  at  once  launched 
into  a  voluble  explanation  of  the' meaning  of  the  term, 
defining  it  with  all  the  cunning  of  his  profession  and 
using  so  many  impossible  terms  and  phrases  that  the 
man  before  him  became  utterly  lost — as,  indeed,  anybody 
might  have  been. 

"So  you  see,  sir,"  continued  the  detective,  at  the  end  of 
bis  dissertation,  "we  were  really  doing  no  harm  whatever. 
We  would  not  have  injured  the  rock,  and  we  should  have 
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carried  only  a  few  small  specimens  away  with  us ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  my  supposition  is  correct,  the  dis-, 
covery  would  utimately  prove  of  great  value  to  you,  if 
this  land  adjoining  indeed  belongs  to  yOu." 

"How  would  your  discovery  be  of  value  p  me?" 
"Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  proves  location  of 
gold?  Gold  in -its  virgin  state,  in  a  dusC  deposited  in 
small  pockets  each  one  of  which  might  carry  anywhere 
from  five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars?  And  there  might 
be  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  pockets  on  your  land  alone. 
Yes,  sir." 

"What  did  you  propose  to  do  with  it  if  you  found 
it?"'  demanded  the  old  man,  dazed  by  the  information. 

"Do  with  it?  Nothing  at  all  save  to  discover  it.  It 
is  on  your  land.  It  belongs  to  you ;  and,  besides,  such 
things  have  no  value  whatever  to  me  save  the  pleasure 
of  discovering  them  when  I  am  so  fortunate." 

Malgar  was  interested  and  Nick  knew^  that  he  had  won 
the  battle. 

The  old  man  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at  last  he  fell. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  think  there  is  anything  in  it, 
and  will  promise  to  wait  here  till  I  return  to-night,  about 
sundown,  you  may  go  on  with  it.   What  do  you  say  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes !"  replied  Nick  eagerly.  "We  will 
wait  till  to-morrow  morning  if  necessary." 

"Just  till  about  sundown.  Mind  you  do  it,"  said  the 
old  -man  gruffly.  "I  ,want  to  have  the  first  talk  with 
you  after  you  have  finished." 

"Do  you  live  near  here?"  asked  Nick. 
"Never  you  mind  where  I  live.    I'll  show  you  when 
I  return." 

"Very  good,  sir,  very  good." 

Malgar  turned  without  another  word  and  went  on  his 
way,  this  time  keeping  straight  along  the  road  instead 
of  turning  the  corner;  and  they  watched  him,  still  ap- 
parently intent  upon  their  work,  until  he  disappeared. 

But  even  then,  for  a  long  time — almost  an  hour — they 
never  once  ceased  their  seeming  toil ;  but  at  last  Nick 
threw  aside  his  hammer. 

"I  think  that  now  we  may  begin  the  real  work,"  he 
said.^ 

CHAPTER  VIl. 

THE  hangman's  NOOSE. 

"That  old  man  is  a  shrewd  old  chap,  and  is,  I  sus- 
pect, a  fraud,"  said  Nick,  when  he  and  Price  had  reached 
a  point  well  behind  the  old  barn  and  were  ensconsed 
among  some  trees  which  screened  them  from  the  road. 
"He  is  younger  than  he  appears  to  be,  and  than  he  would 
have  others  suppose  him  to  be." 

"He  evidently  had  no  fear  that  we  would  attempt  to 
enter  his  house  in  his  absence,"  remarked  Price. 

"That  very  fact  should  make  us  extra  cautious,"  re- 
plied Nick.  "We  must  enter  it  by  some  unusual  method 
— by  some  means  which  he  would  not  suspect  a  person  of 
attempting,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  is  sharp  enough  to 
have  a  method  of  telling  if  any  person  has  approached  his 
house  during  his  absence." 

"He  may  have  a  death  fall,  or  a  set  gun,  or  some 
such  contrivance  to  meet  unwelcome  visitors." 

"I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it;  and  he  will  return  at  least 
an  hour  and  perhaps  two  or  three  hours  before  he  said 
he  would.   You  can  bet  on  that,  Price." 
"How  do  you  propose  to  get  inside,  then?" 
:  "I  haven't  decided  yet.   I  will  in  a  moment." 
"You  intend.  Of  course,  to  await  his  return." 
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"I  should  say  I  did;  and  I  don't  want  him  to  suspect 
that  we  have  been  any  nearer  this  place  than  we  were 
when  he  talked  with  us." 

The  building  before  them  was  the  ruin  of  a  onc^tately 
barn — part  of  a  princely  estate.  One  end  of  it  had  fallen 
into  utter  decay,  and  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a 
(heap  of  rubbish,  stones,  fallen  timbers,  rotting  shingles, 
sand  refuse.  The  other  end,  the  one  nearest  them,  was 
comparatively  in  fair  condition.  A  dingy  window  covered 
with  cobwebs  and  a  huge  double  door  confronted  them. 
'The  only  sign  of  habitation  which  the  place  presented  at 
lall  was  a  stovepipe  which  protruded  from  a  hole  near 
the  window  and  thence  extended  upward  to  a  level  with 
the  peak  of  the  roof. 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  do  the  thing  at  all,"  said  the 
detective  presently,  after  studying  the  situation,  "and  that 
is  to  enter  through  the  floor.  Plave  you  got  sand  enough 
to  crawl  on  your  belly  and  to  follow  me  under  the  scum 
of  that  old  ruin.  Price?" 

"I'll  follow  you  anywhere  you  lead,  Mr.  Carter." 

"All  right.    Come  on." 

"Won't  he  have  that 'way  guarded?" 

"PrQbably;  but  not  in  the  way  we  shall  do  it,  I  think." 

They  passed  around  through  the  trees  to  the  other  end 
of  the  barn,  and,  in  doing  so,  came  upon  a  broken  spade 
which  Nick  seized  upon. 

"Just  the  thing,"  he  said.  "You  will  have  to  make  a 
piece  of  board  do  for  a  shovel,  and  we  will  have  to  dig." 

"But  digging  will  leave  evidences  behind,  will  it  not  ?" 

"Surely ;  unless  we  cover  them  up." 

They  returned  from  the  end  to  the  side  of  the  ruined 
part  of  the  barn  again,  and  at  last  discovered  a  place  not 
too  far  from  the  good  part  of  the  building — if  any  part 
of  it  could  be  called  good — where  they  were  screened  by 
bushes. 

There  they  began  their  work,  Nick  with  the  old  spade 
and  Price  with  his  board  shovel. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  break  through  the  crumbling 
foundation  and  they  presently  found  themselves  .beneath 
the  mass  of  wreckage. 

"Nice  place  this,  in  which  to  bury  a  man,"  said  Nick. 
"Follow  me  carefully  now,  because  if  you  happen  to  move 
anything  without  first  testing  it,  you  are  likely  to  bring 
the  whole  thing  down  on  our  heads." 

"And  that  would  mean  good-by,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Very  likely." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate  all  their  experiences 
during  that  journey  under  the  ruin,  more  than  to  say 
that  frequently  they  were  compelled  to  dig  their  way 
under  a  timber,  or  to  crawl  on  a  still  more  precarious 
footing  over  a  mass  of  debris  which  was  likely  at  any  mo- 
ment to  fall  and  bury  them. 

But  at  last,  after  unceasing  labor,  they  found  them- 
selves under  that  part  of  the  edifice  in  which  the  old 
man  lived,  and  knew  that  the  secrets  they  wished  to  in- 
vestigate, if  secrets  there  were  at  all,  were  directly  over 
their  heads. 

"Now  comes  the  delicate  part  of  our  task — the  really 
difficult  part,"  said  Nick. 

He  had  provided  himself  for  the  expedition  thoroughly, 
and  in  his  pockets  were  his  electric  searchlight,  and  that 
little  case  of  wonderful  tools,  not  larger  than  surgeon's 
j  instruments,  but  so  strong  and  keen  that  they  were  as 
!  efficient  as  the  strongest  and  best  tools  that  are  made. 
I     A  full  hour  was  employed  in  removing  the  fastenings 
of  a  single  board,  but  that  single  board  was  entirely  suffi- 


cient for  their  purposes,  and  having  dragged  in  some 
rubbish  from  the  ruin,  Nick  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
a  lever  with  which  he  raised  one  end  of  the  board  just 
far  enough  from  its  resting  place  so  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing ov«r  it  would  be  disturbed,  but  so  he  could  see  into 
the  room. 

"All  right,"  he  called  down  to  Price,  who  waited  be- 
low him.  "Bear  on  your  lever  a  trifle  more.  Then  when 
you  have  got  it  right,  put  the  brace  across  it  to  hold  it 
and  follow  me.  It  is  always  better  for  two  people  to  see 
things  than  for  one." 

Two  minutes  later  they  were  in  the  strange,  barnlike 
room. 

They  discovered  almost  at  once  that  it  was  well  they 
had  not  attempted  an  entrance  by  any  of  the  usual 
methods  of  gaining  admittance  to  such  a  place. 

At  the  solitary  window,  two  loaded  guns  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  sash  would 
have  sent  a  double  charge  of  shot  straight  into  the  body 
of  any  person  who  attempted  entrance  by  that  method, 
and  at  the  door  a  heavy  iron  bar  was  arranged  on  pulleys 
so  that  it  would  be  released  the  instant  any  person  should 
open  the  door;  and  it  would  surely  have  fmlen  upon  the 
head  of  that  individual  and  crushed  it. 

But  there  was  still  another  pitfall  for  the  unwary,  which 
was  so  ingenious  and  so  perfectly  arranged,  that  Nick 
looked  iif  wonder  upon  it. 

He  had  seen  it  when  he  first  looked  into  the  room 
through  the  hole  made  by  the  raised  board  in  the  floor, 
but  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  in  the  place  several  mo- 
ments that  Price's  eyes  lighted  upon  it. 

"What  in  the  world  is  that?"  he  asked,  pointing  at  a 
line  which  dangled^from  the  roof  near  one  corner  of  the 
room,  extended  to  the  floor-  and  there  seemed  to  part 
and  to  pass  entirely  around  the  floor  until  it  covered  the 
entire  space  of  the  room. 

"Be  careful,"  said  Nick, , seizing  his  arm  and  holding 
him  as  he  was  about  to  start  forward.  (The  two  had 
remained  on  the  spot  where  they  entered,  that  is,  at  the 
far  or  inner  end  of  the  room,  while  they  were  making 
their  first  cursory  examination.  Nick  had  done  this  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  walking  into  a  trap  in- 
side the  room.) 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  he  said  to  Price.  "This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  a  contrivance  of  this  kind, 
and,  fortunately,  I  know  the  secret  of  it." 

He  crossed  the  room  on  tiptoe,  carefully  avoiding 
touching  the  articles  it  contained  as  he  passed,  until  he 
reached  the  corner  at  which  the  rope  was  dangling,  and 
there  he  discovered,  as~he  was  sure  he  would,  a  clock- 
work mechanism  concealed  in  a  small  cupboard. 

Inside  that  there  was  a  small  lever  Which  he  moved, 
and  then  he  turned  again  to  his  companion. 

"Now  you  may  come  forward,  all  right,"  he  said,  "only 
please  do  not  touch  a  thing  in  the  room  without  my 
permission." 

"But  what  is  the  thing?"  asked  Price  again. 

"You,  who  have  worked  in  prisons  all  your  life,  surely 
ought  to  know  it  by  name,  although  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  recognize  this  particular  trap,"  replied  Nick. 
"Go  over  to  the  corner  where  the  rope  descends  and  look 
at  that  part  of  it  which  touches  the  floor.  Then  tell  me 
what  you  see." 

Price  obeyed;  then,  suddenly,  he  uttered  a  sharp  ex- 
clamation. 
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"Great  Scott!"  he  said.  "This  thing  is  a  hangman's 
knot." 

"Exactly,"  replied  Nick,  "and  this  whole  contrivance 
is  a  man  trap  which  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the  South- 
west as  the  hangman's  noose.  It  was  invented,  I  believe, 
by  a  Texas  ranger,  named  Grace." 

"But  what  does  it  do?" 

"It  catches  and  hangs,  sometimes  by  the  neck,  but 
more  often  by  fhe  feet,  any  person  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  an  article  it  is  intended  to  protect." 

"But  how?" 

"This  was  invented  before  the  uses  to  which  electricity 
can  be  put  were  discovered.  Connected  with  each  article 
it  is  intended  to  protect,  and  they  are  doubtless  very  few 
in  this  place,  is  a  delicate  wire — -we  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
turb none  of  them,  as  we  move  around  the  place.  That 
wire  connects  with  the  clockwork  over  in  that  corner,  and 
that  clockwork  in  its  turn  releases  a  huge  weight  which 
works  the  noose." 

"And  it  catches  the  man,  eh  ?" 

"It  works  like  lightning.  It  rarely  fails  to  catch  its 
victim." 

Nick  passed  rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  an- 
other until  he  had  traversed  the  entire  surface  of  the 
floor,  walking  on  tiptoe  as  he  did  so,  and  searching  with 
his  light  every  inch  of  the  ground  he  covered. 

Occasionally,  while  he  worked,  he  pointed  significantly 
at  some  object  or  other,  and  Price  nodded  in  return  that 
he  understood.  , 

"You  yvill  notice,"  he  said,  when  he  returned  to  the 
prison  guard's  side,  "that  the  noose,  as  it  passes  around 
the  room,  never  goes  behind  an  object  which  would  im- 
pede its  working  powers;  also  that  really  only  three  ob- 
jects in  the  room  are  connected  with  the  clockwork." 

"Yes;  you  pointed  all  that  out  to  me." 

"Those  three  objects  are,  the  little  iron  safe,  the  cabi- 
net where  the  old  man  is  supposed  to  keep  his  curios,  and 
that  coffinlike  box  yonder.  Hence,  those  are  the  only 
objects  with  which  we  will  bother  ourselves  just  now. 
We  know  what  the  cabinet  contains,  and,  therefore,  that 
old  Malgar  has  placed  his  noose  in  connection  with  that 
merely  as  a  precaution,  suspecting  that  the  first  person 
who  entered  would  go  there." 

"And  the  safe?" 

"I  can  guess  what  that  contains.  It  is  probably 
crammed  full  of  counterfeit  silver  coin.  I  may  be  wrong, 
of  course,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  I  am  right." 

"And  the  box?  It  is  big  enough  to  hold  the^body  of 
a  man."  * 

"I  hardly  think  we  will  find  such  a  thing  as  that  in  the 
box,  but  still,  who  knows?  At  , all  events  we  will  give 
our  first  attention  to  that.  But  first.  Price,  go  to  those 
peepholes  in  the  door,  which  I  see  the  old  man  has 
arranged  there,  and  tell  me  if  you  see  anything." 

"Not  a  thing,"  replied  Price,  after  a  moment  spent  in 
examination  of  the  approach  to  the  barn. 

Still  Nick  was  not  satisfied. 

He  could  see  that  considerable  time  must  be  employed 
in  opening  the  box  in  such  a  way  that  Malgar  would  not 
knovi'  that  it  had  been  tampered  with,  and  he  rose  from 
his  knees  beside  it  and  went  to  the  peepholes  himself. 

Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen. 

He  had  an  uninterrupted  view  all  the  way  to  the  main 
road,  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  human  being  in 
sight,  so  he  returned  again  to  the  box. 

Presently  he  began  upon  it,  removing  the  screws  with 


great  care,  one  by  one,  and  placing  them  on  the  floor 
where  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  fitting  each  one  into 
.its  correct  spot  later,  when  he  should  close  the  box  again. 

At  l%st  all  was  in  readiness  to  rai^e  the  lid,  and  he 
gave  the  light  into  Price's  hand,  for,  although  it  was 
broad  daylight  outside,  the  interior  of  that  dingy  room  was 
quite  dark. 

Then  he  raised  the  lid — and,  as  he  did  so,  even  he 
started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  stretched 
there,  apparently  dead,  although  exceedingly  lifelike,  was 
what  appeared  to  be  the  very  man  with  whom  they  had 
talked,  out  on  the  road  beside  the  rock. 

"It's  old  Malgar  himself !"  said  Price,  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per. 

"I  think  so,  too,"  said  Nick,  beginning  rapidly  to  re- 
place the  cover  on  the  box. 

"Then  who  "  began  Price,  but  he  got  no  further, 

for  at  that  instant  steps  were  heard  outside  the  door,  and 
a  gentle  tapping  came  against  it. 

With  a  bound,  although  a  silent  one,  Nick  Carter 
crossed  the  floor  and  applied  his  eye  to  one  of  the  peep 
holes. 

Standing  almost  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  within 
touch,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  door  which  intervened, 
was  Doctor  Crystal. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  SURPRISE  FOR  DOCTOR  QUARTZ. 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Nick  Carter  was 
in  doubt  what  to  do. 

He  felt  perfectly  assured  that  Doctor  Crystal  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  there,  inside  the  old  barn  at  which 
he  was  demanding  admittance  in  such  an  assured  man- 
ner, and,  therefore,  Nick  knew  that  he  could  open  the 
door,  leap  out  on  the  man,  and  capture  him  before  he 
could  hope  to  escape. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  such  a  thing  was  to  be- 
tray himself,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  do  that.  There  was 
other  and  larger  game  which  he  desired  to  get.  He 
wanted  Quartz  and  he  wanted  Zanoni.  It  is  true  that 
he  also  wanted  Crystal;  but,  beside  the  other.  Crystal 
sank  almost  to  insignificance,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
already  proved  himself  such  an  adept  in  the  very  same  l 
arts  as  Doctor  Quartz  practiced. 

The  presence  of  the  body  of  the  old  man  in  the  box 
proved  to  Nick  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  Quartz  who  had  accosted  him  while  he  was  at  work 
on  the  rock  outside,  a,nd  he  was  angry  with  himself  to 
think  that  he  had  permitted  the  doctor  to  fool  him.  But 
there  was  an  excuse  for  that. 

The  detective  had  been  so  occupied  in  playing  his  own 
part,  and  so  utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  the  wily  doctor,  that — well,  he  had  not  taken 
the  notice  of  the  man  which  he  would  have  done  under 
almost  any  other  circumstances. 

While  Nick  was  pondering  what  to  do,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  seconds  elapsed. 

He  turned  then,  with  the  suddenness  which  was  so 
natural  with  him. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  he  whispered,  "but  be  pre- 
pared to  put  up  a  fight  at  any  moment." 

"I'm  ready  now." 

"We  have  crawled  into  a  mare's  nest.  I'm  going  out 
to  capture  that  fellow  if  I  can,  but  he  may  be  gone  be- 
fore I  get  there." 
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"Who  is  it?    Not  Quartz?" 
"No.   It's  Crystal." 
"All  right." 

"Get  to  the  peephole  and  watch.  If  you  see  Quartz 
approaching,  skip  down  through  the  hole  in  the  floor, 
close  down  the  board,  and  follow  me." 

"What  about  the  box?  You  haven't  fastened  that 
yet." 

"Leave  it  as  it  is  until  I  return." 

He  disappeared  through  the  floor  at  that  instant  and 
made  his  way  as  rapidly  lis,  possible,  along  the  treacher- 
ous way  by  which  they  had  gained  admittance  to  the 
house. 

"If  Quartz  fooled  me,"  he  thought,  "I  think  I  also 
fooled  him.  That  is  one  consolation.  It  is  funny  I  did 
not  notice  his  eyes.  He  has  found  some  new  way  of  con- 
cealing their  expression,  I  suppose." 

Having  been  over  the  ground  once,  it  did  not  take 
the  detective  so  long  to  get  out  as  it  had  required  to 
get  in ;  and  yet  all  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  be- 
fore he  cautiously  rounded  the  corner  of  the  barn  and 
peered  at  the  spot  where  Crystal  had  stood. 

But  Crystal  was  no  longer  there. 

Nick  made  his  way  rapidly  to  the  road  and  looked 
up  and  down  along  that  thoroughfare,  but  Doctor  Crystal 
was  nowhere  in  sight. 

He  hurried  down  to  the  corner  of  the  roads  and  looked 
from  there  in  all  four  ways,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
Crystal,  nor  of  any  other  human  being,  save  .for  a  few 
so  far  in  the  distance  as  not  to  be  considered. 

He  longed  to  make  a  further  search ;  to  investigate 
many  places  where  the  man  might  be  momentarily  hid- 
den, but  his  anxiety  to  get  back  into  the  barn  was  even 
greater,  and  so  he  hurried  back  again  to  the  hole  under 
the  ruin,  and  thence  through  the  passageway  they  had 
cut. 

"Which  way  did  he  go?"  he  demanded  of  Price,  the 
instant  he  was  in  the  room. 

"Blessed  if  I  know.  He  just  passed  out  of  sight  of 
the  peep  holes.  I  ran  to  the  others,  but  a  peep  hole  is 
a  small  thing,  and  I  couldn't  get  another  glimpse  of  him." 

"He  isn't  very  far  oflf  at  this  moment,"  said  Nick. 
"Finding  nobody  here,  he  has  gone  to  some  convenient 
hiding  place  to  await  their  return.  I  only  hope  that 
Zanoni  will  be  with  Quartz  when  he  arrives." 

"Do  you  think  she  will  be  ?" 

"More  than  likely." 

"What  shall  you  do?" 

"Stay  here  Ind  fight  it  out." 

"Isn't  it  rather  big  odds?" 

"If  you  are  afraid,  Price,  you  may  go  at  any  time." 
'  "You  wrong  me  there,  Mr.  Carter.   I  was  only  thinking 
of  you." 

"I  did  that.  Price;  pardon  me,"  said  Nick,  extending 
his  hand.  "I  know  that  you  are  not  afraid,  and  I  haven't 
a  doubt  in  the  worldithat  you  utterly  forgot  yourself  when 
you  made  that  remark." 

"It  is  true.    I  did." 

Nick  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  said : 
"Help  me  here  a  moment  with  this  box." 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Arrange  a  little  surprise  for  Quartz  when  he  returns. 
But  first  we  must  see  if  this  old  man  is  really  dead.  He 
looked  so  lifelike  in  that  one  glance  I  got  of  him  that  I 
am  not  certain." 


The  cover  was  quickly  removed  a  second  time,  and 
this  time  cast  aside  unceremoniously. 

The  old  man  was  quickly  taken  from  the  box  and 
placed  upon  the  floor,  arid  it  was  quickly  apparent  that 
he  was  indeed  dead'. 

A  long,  slender,  needlelike  dagger  had  been  jabbed 
into  the  back  of  his  neck,  severing  the  spinal  column, 
and  the  wound  was  such  that  he  had  scarcely  bled 
at  all. 

"Poor  old  chap,"  said  Nick.  "I  wonder  if  he  was 
really  as  bad  as  I  thought  him." 

"There's  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Price. 

"I'm  going  to  find  out  before  I  go  ahead  with  the 
hideous  joke  I  was  about  to  prepare,  anyhow." 

"What  was  that?" 

"You  shall  see  presently." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now,  sir?" 

"Find  out  if  this  old  man  was  really  a  criminal." 

"How?" 

"By  opening  this  safe  and  that  cabinet.    We  will  find 
something  in  each  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt." 
"The  safe  was  locked." 

"I  have  already  found  the  key.  It  was  hidden  in  the 
little  cupboard  where  the  clockwork  is  concealed." 

The  safe  was  open  in  another  instant,  and  there,  as 
Nick  had  predicted,  was  deposited  many  small  canvas 
bags,  each  filled  as  full  as  it  would  hold. 

Some  of  them  contained  half  dollars,  others  quarters, 
still  others  dimes ;  there  were  no  dollars. 

"The  old  man  dealt  in  nothing  so  large  as  a  dollar, 
I  suppose,"  said  Nick. 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  dollar  was  never  seen 
in  his  possession  save  when  he  went  to  pay  his  taxes," 
replied  Price. 

"These  are  very  good  counterfeits,  but  they  are  not 
the  real  thing.  We  don't  have  to  look  any  farther, 
Price,  for  what  I  wanted." 

"Shall  I  take  a  peek  into  the  cabinet?" 

"Yes;  and  tell  me  what  you  find." 

Price  opened  the  cabinet,  which  was  not  locked,  and 
disclosed  merely  a  heap  of  stones,"  such  as  the  old  man 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering. 

But  there  was  also  there  a  tightly  locked  wooden  box 
on  the  lower  shelf. 

This  was  locked,  but  Nick  pried  off  the  lid,  and  dis- 
closed, as  he  had  expected,  an  entire  outfit  for  making 
the  counterfeits  he  had  discovered. 

"That  settles  it,"  he  said.  "I  have  no  more  compunc- 
tions about  what  I  was  going  to  do." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Price  again. 

"I  am  going  to  show  you  the  correct  working  of  this 
trap,  known  as  the  hangman's  noose." 

"With  the  old  man  for  a  model?" 

"Just  that.  Look  out,  now.  Stand  aside,  and  get 
down  on  the  floor,  for  there  is  no  telling  what  the  thing 
will  do.  I  am  going  to  set  this  clockwork  and  then 
spring  it." 

Nick  crossed  to  the  little  cupboard  again  and  ad- 
justed the  lever,  while  Price  crouched  on  the  floor  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  room. 

The  detective  had  placed  the  body  of  the  old  man  in 
a  chair  close  against  the  safe,  and  so  that  the  head  leaned 
forward  a  little. 

"Keep  down,  now.  Price,"  he  said.  Then  he  touched 
the  spring. 
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They  could  feel  the  building  tremble  by  the  falling  of 
some  heavy  weight  somewhere  beneath  it,  but  evidently 
ovitside — that  is,  removed  from  the  foundations. 

At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  whirring  noise  in  the 
room.  Two  chairs  within  it  were  hurled  across  it,  as  if 
thrown  by  human  hands,  and  the  one  in  which  the  body 
of  the  old  man  had  been  poised  was  thrown  violently 
against  Price,  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

The  noose,  arranged  with  perfect  mechanical  ability, 
seized  the  body  and  tore  it  from  the  chair.  Then  it 
slipped'  on  upward  until  it  touched  his  chin,  and  then, 
as  if  it  were  a  thinking  thing,  it  closed  tightly  around 
his  neck  and  carried  him  with  terrific  force  into  the  air. 

The  body  flew  upward  nearly  to  the  peak,  and  then 
fell  back  again  to  the  end  of  the  rope  with  a  jerk  which 
must  surely  have  broken  the  neck  of  any  living  thing  it 
might  have  caught. 

And  there  it  hung,  swinging,  a  ghastly  object,  halfway 
between  the  floor  and  the  peak  of  the  roof. 

"There,"  said  Nick  coolly,  "you  see  what  would  have 
happened  to  one  of  us,  had  we  not  taken  unusual  precau- 
tions when  we  entered  here."' 

"Great  Heaven !"  said  Price.    "What  a  horrible  thing!" 

"Yes,  it  is  horrible;  but;  not  half  so  bad  as  some  of 
the  things  performed  by  Quartz  and  Crystal.  But  their 
time  is  almost  run,  I  hope  and  think.  And  now  come. 
We  will  go  outside.  I  am  going  to  wait  there  in  the 
character  of  the  geologist  for  the  return  of  Quartz ;  and 
then  you  and  I  have  got  to  follow  l^im  in  here  when  he 
invites  us,  and  capture  him," 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RETURN  OF  DOCTOR  CRYSTAL. 

When  the  two  emerged  from  the  hole  they  had  dug 
in  the  foundation  of  the  old  barn,  they  no  longer  re- 
garded it  as  a  necessity  to  cover  up  their  tracks,  and, 
having  entered  among  the  bushes  and  dusted  their  cloth- 
ing, restoring  their  former  appearance  as  nearly  as  it 
was  possible  to  do,  the  detective  peered  out  cautiously  in 
the  direction  of  the  roadway. 

"I  see  nothing,  and  nobody,"  he  said.  "All  the  same, 
I  think  we  will  be  a  little  cautious.  You  know  this  region 
thoroughly,  I  suppose." 

"Perfectly." 

"Then  you  lead  the  way."  * 
"Where  do  you  wish  to  go?" 

"I  want  to  strike  either  one  of  those  two  roads,  as 
far  away  from  this  spot  as  possible,  and,  after  that,,  to 
make  our  way  back  to  the  rock,  slowly." 

"I  understand." 

"We  will  stop  and  examine  a  specimen  here  and  there 
as  we  go,  after  we  get  on  the  road,  of  course.  Do  you 
savvy,  as  they  say  in  California?" 

"You  bet." 

"Then  lead  the  way.  You  are  chief  for  a  few  minutes ; 
only  don't  loose  too  much  time  and  go  too  far.  Half  a 
mile  will  do,  I  think." 

"I  can  take  you  out  on  the  very  spot  where  Quartz 
escaped,  if  you  wish,  only  that  is  quite  near." 

"Take  me  beyond  it  so  that  we  will  come  back  past  it. 
I  would  like  to  see  it." 

"I  can  do  that,  too." 

"Good !    You  know  now  how  Quartz  escaped,  don't 

you  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 


"You  understand  now  how  he  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  the  way  so  quickly,  don't  you?" 
.  "Not  quite." 

"Why,  Crystal  murdered  the  old  man  and  so  prepal^ed 
a.  hiding  place,  and — by  thunder!" 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"Price,  I  know  now  why  I  did  not  recognize  Quartz 
when  we  talked  with  the  supposed  old  man?" 
"Why  was  it?" 

"Because  it  wasn't  Quartz  at  all.    It  was  Crystal." 
"Are  you  sure?" 

"Sure?  Of  course  I  am  sure.  Don't  you  see  through 
the  whole  thing?" 

"No;  I  will  confess  that  I  do  not." 

"It's  as  simple  as  the  nose  on  your  face,  although  that 
isn't  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  might  be.  The  old  man  in^ 
the  box  hadn't  been  dead  half  a  dozen  hours,  had  he  ?" 

"I  should  say  not;  but  I  don't  knovv." 

"Well,  you  would  have  known  had  he  been  much  longer 
dead." 

"But  I  don't  understand  yet  " 

"Crystal  mooned  around  here  until  he  bribed  the  old 
man  into  becoming  his  friend.  Those  fiends  know  every- 
thing, almost,  and  they  might  have  spotted  his  counter- 
feiting scheme,  and  so  frightened  him  into  becoming  their 
accomplice." 

"I  should  think  that  was  more  likely." 

"So  should  I.  Well,  we  will  say  that  he  was  fright- 
ened into  helping  them.  He  arranged  to  receive  Quartz 
after  his  escape,  and  to  thus  give  him  an  asylum  where 
the  others  could  knock  off  his  irons  and  dress  him  up  in 
a  disguise,  after  which  he  was  able  to  walk  calmly  away, 
probably  directly  past  the  prison  door,  for  he  likes  to  do 
such  things."  \ 

"Yes;  I  see  d/W  that.';' 

"Crystal  remained  behind  for  reasons  of  his  own.  He 
waited  here  till  he  hekrd  from  his  friend,  and  then,  fear- 
ing that  the  old  man  might  betray  them  after  he  was 
gone,  he  killed  him.  /  See  that?" 

"Yes."  '  '    ,  _ 

"After  he  had  killed  the  old  man,  he  suddenly  decided 
that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  use  that  make-up  for  a 
disguise  for  a  time,  and  I'd  bet  a  hat  that  this  morning 
was  the  only  time  he  has  ever  appeared  in  it,  for  it  is  not  , 
likely  that  Malgar  would  have  consented  to  let  him  adopt  ' 
it  before.  When -he  came  out  of  the  house,  he  encoun- 
tered us.  It  is  dead  certain  that  he  did  not  recognize 
me,  and  if  it  had  been  Quartz,  he  would  have  known  me 
through  any  disguise,  almost. 

"He  thought  we  were  a  pair  of  fools  o?  escaped  luna- 
tics, and  we  thought  him  as  bad;  but,  after  he  left,  he 
became  suspicious." 

"I  see." 

"He  went  to  some  convenient  place  and  changed  him- 
self back  to  Doctor  Crystal." 

"Sure  he  did;  and  then  he  came  back', to  see  if  we 
had  been  doing  any  monkeying  around  the  place." 

"That's  the  idea." 

"Then  when  he  comes  again  and  invites  us  into  his 
place,  we'll  only  have  one  to  fight,  instead  of  three." 

"Yes ;  and  that's  the  disapointing  part  of  it.  It  elimi- 
nates Quartz  and  Zanoni  from  this  capture." 

"Maybe  not." 

"I'm  afraid  it  does." 

"Maybe  we  can  make  him  give  up."  ; 
"We  can  try,  at  least.   Ah !  here  is  the  road.   Now  to  -, 
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work,  for  whatever  he  thinks,  we  must  play,  our  own  parts 
so  well  that  there  will  be  no  mistake." 

"One  question  more." 

"Well?" 

"Do  you  suppose  he  will  invite  us  into  his  place 
at  all?" 

"Certainly.  He  made  up  his  mind  then  and  there  that 
we  were  detectives,  or  something  like  it.  He  gave  us 
the  idea  of  waiting  for  his  return  by  inviting  us  into  the 
house  at  that  time.  Now,  he  simply  means  to  catch  us  in 
the  hangman's  noose." 

"He  can't  very  well  do  it  now;  the  thing  is  already 
occupied." 

They  were  silent  after  that,  both  apparently  deeply  en- 
gaged in  studying  the  stones  along  the  roadside. 

Nick  merely  glanced  at  the  spot  where  Quartz  had 
made  his  escape,  when  they  passed  it;  and  very  soon 
after  that  they  arrived  at  the  corner,  and  presently  at 
the  old  rock  where  they  had  encountered  the  supposed 
old  man. 

There  was  nobody  in  sight,  and  they  seated  themselves 
idly  on  the  rock,  Nick  in  the  meantime  adjusting  those 
wonderful  glasses  of  his  so  that  he  could  see  almost  di- 
rectly behind  him,  while  at  the  same  time,  if  you  should 
stand  in  front  of  him  and  look  at  them,  you  could  not 
have  told  that  they  were  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 

It  lacked  fully  two  hours  of  sundown  when  they  took 
their  place  on  the  rock;  and  they  had  waited  something 
more  than  an  hour,  when  Nick  remarked  quietly : 

"Don't  look  around  yet,  Price,  but  our  man  is  coming."- 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Back  near  the  corner !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  has 
been  watching  us  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  won- 
dering why  we  are  not  at  work." 

"Perhaps  he  is  onto  us." 

"Perhaps  he  is;  and  all  the  better  if  he  is,  if  only  he 
does  not  tumble  to  the  fact  that  we  are  onto  him.  Here 
he  comes.    Sit  still." 

Neither  turned  until  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps came  so  near  that  they  could  no  longer  decline  to 
hear  it;  an then  Nick  turned  his  head. 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  returned  at  the  appointed 
hour,  or  a  little  in  advance  of  it,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  said  I'd  be  here,  didn't  I?"  demanded  the  sup- 
posed old  man  gruffly. 

"I  believe  you  did.    Yes,  in  fact,  I  am  sure  you  did." 

"Well,  what  about  that  thing  you  were  looking  for — 
that  discovery?" 

'  "I  am  deeply  grieved  to  inform  you,  my  dear  sir,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it." 

"So  you  lied  to  me,  did  you?" 

"No,  sir,  the  rock  merely  deceived  me?" 

"And  it's  all  bosh  about  that  gold,  eh  ?" 

Crystal  was  playing  his  part  well,  and  carrying  it  out 
in  every  detail. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Nick,  smiling,  "I  did  not  say  that." 

"That's  what  I  understood  you  to  say." 

"I  said  there  was_  nothing  in  this  particular  rock,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  other  rock  can  be  found  on 
your  place  which  will  prove  the  positiveness  of  my  state- 
ment of  this  morning." 

"Have  you  been  looking  around  over  there?"  demanded 
the  supposed  old  man  sudrleniy. 

"By  no  means,  my  dear  sir.  You  were  so  empliatic 
.a^bQUt  your  properly  this  morrjing  that  I  had  not  the 
hardihood  to  enter  iij^jn  your  land  uninvited;  but  1  liave 


been  looking  elsewhere  around  the  neighborhdod,  aiid 
what  I  have  found  will  bear  me  out." 

"Then  you  haven't  been  waiting  here  all  the  time,  eh?"  ' 

"Oh,  no.    We  gave  this  rock  up  about  an  hour  or  so>' 
after  you  went  away.    We  only  returned  in  order  to  keep 
the  appointment."  .  < 

"How  long  have  you  been  waiting  here  now?" 

"About  two  hours,  I  should  say." 

"And  which  way  did  you  go  when  you  left  here  ?" 

"About  due  west,  I  should  say." 

"Hasn't  that  friend  of  yours  got  a  tongue?" 

"He  is  my  pupil.    He  never  interferes  in  a  scientific 
conversation." 

"So  you  think  there  is  gold  on  that  property,  do  you?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  of  silver,  I  am  positive — abso- 
lutely positive— silver  so  good  that  it  is  almost  good 
enough  to  coin." 

"Humph!  Well,  do  you  want  to  come  inside  and  tell 
me  about  it?  I  haven't  got  much  of  a  pPace  to  invite 
you  to,  as  you  can  tell  from  the  clothes  I  wear,  but, 
such  as  it  is,  I'll  make  you  welcome.  I'm  rather  gruff 
in  my  way,  and  I  offend  most  people,  but  I'll  try  to  be 
as  polite  to  you  as  possible." 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  be  your  guest,  my  dear  sir." 

"Then,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  come  on.  Just  follow 
me.  I  live  in  a  barn,  but  you  won't  mind  that,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Not  in  the  least.    Not  in  the  least." 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  HANGMAN's  NOOSE. 

When  the  front  of  the  barn  was  reached — that  part 
of  it  where  the  doors  through  which  the  detective  had 
peeped  while  he  was  inside  the  building — Crystal  stepped 
around  the  corner  of  it  for  an  instant,  kicked  a  barrel 
to  one  side,  seized  a  rope's  end,  which  was  in  a  hole  un- 
derneath, and  pulled  sharply  upon  it. 

Instantly,  inside  the  door,  there  was  a  rumbling  sound, 
which  the  detective  had  no  doubt  was  caused  by  the  iron 
bar  dropping,  into  some  place  of  safety. 

"I  was  chaining  up  my  big  dog,"  he  explained,  as  he 
returned.  "There  are  others  inside,  over  near  the  win- 
dow, but  we  can  attend  to  those  after  we  enter." 

"All  right,"  said  Nick.  •  ' 

"But  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  explain  before  we 
enter.  Those  other  dogs  are  trained  to  touch  nobody 
who  stands  near  a  cabinet  of  .  selected  stones  I  have  got 
in  there.  Now,  if  both  of  you  will  step  right  over  and 
place  your  hands  on  that  cabinet  till  I  get  those  dogs 
chained,  they  won't  hurt  you ;  but  they  will  if  you  don't. 
You  won't  see  the  dogs,  either,  because  I  make  them' 
keep  out  of  sight  when  I  come  in." 

He  had  told  them  to  step  to  the  exact  spot — or  one  of 
them — where  the  hangman's  noose  would  have  caught 
them  both  the  instant  they  touched  the  cabinet. 

But  Nick  had  no  fears  of  that  noose  now ;  he  was 
only  anxious  to  discover  what  impression  it  would  make 
upon  Crystal. 

"Come  ahead,"  said  Crystal. 

At  the  same  instant  he  threw  open  the  door  and 
crossed  the  threshold  rapidly — so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  he 
was  lialfway  into  the  room  before  he  discovered  the  hor- 
rible .'ipparition  which  the  detective  had  arranged  for  his 
greeting. 

Then,  as  he  started  back,  with  a  half-suppressed  cry, 
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for-  once,  at  least,  frightened — then,  as  he  half  turned 
to  face  the  foes  whom  he  now  instantly  knew  were  be- 
hind him,  Nick  Carter  leaped  forward  full  upon  him  and 
bore  him  to  the  earth. 

But  Doctor  Quartz's  pupil,  like  the  infamous  doctor 
himself,  was  no  weakling.  He  managed,  somehow,  to 
wrench  himself,  for  an  instant,  free  from  the  grasp  of 
the  detective,  and  in  that  instant  to  raise  his  hand  and 
throw  something  from  it. 

It  was  some  sort  of  liquid — Nick  never  knew'  what, 
for  he  did  not  stop  to  consider. 

He  saw  the  motion  of  that  raised  arm,  and  leaped 
aside,  but,  at  the  same  time,  forward ;  and  the  next  instant 
Doctor  Crystal  received  a  blow  from  Nick  Carter's  ter- 
rible Mi,  which  put  him  effectually  out  of  business. 

When  he  struck  the  floor,  he  lay  there  like  a  stricken 
bullock,  quivering  in  every  nerve  and  sinew.    His  wig.. 
flew  from  his  head,  revealing  at  once  the  identity  of  the 
man,  and  he  had  no  consciousness  left  in  him. 

"Put  the  irons  on  him,  Price,"  said  Nick  quietly. 
"We've  got  him,  anyhow.  You  had  best  double  up  on 
your  irons  with  him, :  too,  for  there  is  no  telling  what 
tricks  he  might  try  to  play.  After  you  have  done  that, 
try  to  bring  him  together  again,  while  I  take  down  this 
poor,  old  creature  here  and  return  him  to  the  box  from 
which  we  took  him.  I  wouldn't  have  treated  him  in  that 
way  for  any  less  personage  than  Quartz,  had  I  known 
about  it."  ^ 

It  was  almost  an  hour  before  consciousness  returned 
to  Crystal,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  again ;  and,  when  he 
did  so,  it  was  to  discover  that  he  was  seated  in  a  chair 
which  had  been  placed  on  a  small  table  drawn  up  directly 
under  the  dangling  noose,  and  that  noose  was  already 
around  his  neck. 

"Say' your  prayers.  Crystal,  if  you  know  how,  for  I'm 
g-oing  to  hang  you,  without  mercy,  in  just  five  minutes," 
^aid  Nick,  and  he  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  the 
ime. 

"You  have  no  right  to  hang  me,"  said  Crystal  weakly. 
"All  right.    I'll  do  it  first,  and  argue  it  wdth  you  after- 
^vard." 

"You  are  murdering  m.e.  I  did  not  suppose  that  Nick 
Carter  would  do  that." 

"Which  shows  that  you  did  not  know  Nick  Carter." 
"But  3^ou  surely  don't  mean  it !" 

"You  will  find  out  in  just  four  minutes  more.  You 
escaped  from  the  hangman  once,  and  I  don't  intend  that 
.  you  shall  do  it  again.  I've  got  a  private  order  for  your 
execution." 

"That  is  impossible."  • 

"Anyhow,  it's  true." 

"You  do  not  even  ask  me  any  questions."  , 
'What's  the  good  ?    You  wouldn't  tell  me  the  truth 
;f  I  did." 

"I  might  consent  to  do  so  an  occasion  like  this." 
"What  questions  do  you  want  me  to  ask  you  ?  Quick, 
now ;  you've  only  got  three  minutes." 

"If  you  won't  hang  me,  I'll  tell  you  where  to  find 
Quartz."  " 
"Humph  1    And  Zanoni,  as  well?'' 
"Yes,  and  Zanoni.    She  is  with  him." 
"So  I  supposed;  but  I  reckon  I  can  find  them  without 
.  your  help." 

"I  don't  think  you  can.    They  are  well  hidden." 
"Oh,  are  they?    Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  first  how  you 
nanaged  to  take  Zanoni  from  the  hospital?" 
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"In  the  simplest  manner  in  the  world.  I  m.erely  mes- 
merized the  watchman  at  the  door  and  then  impressed 
upon  his  mind  exactly  what  he  was  to  tell  you  after  I  had 
gone." 

"And  the  nurse?" 

"I  took  my  chances  with  her;  but  she  was  in  another 
ward  and  saw  nothing." 

"But  how  did  you  get  Zanoni  ?" 

"She  walked  down  the  stairs  to  me.  She  has  the 
power  of  suspending  animation.  .She  acquired  it  in  India. 
There  were  certain  hours  of  the  day  when  she  awoke ; 
then  she  waited  till  they  applied"  the  electric  batteries, 
and  pretended  the  rest.  She  always  awoke  at  half  past 
twelve  at  night,  but,  of  course,  she  let  nobody  know  that." 

"And  you  had  a  carriage  outside,  I  suppose,  and  some- 
thing to  wrap  around  her ;  eh  ?" 

"Just  that." 

"Dead  easy,  wasn't  it?" 
"Dead  easy." 

"In  the  case  of  Quartz,  you  used  the  Sindhar-Scutti, 
I  suppose?" 

"Ah!    You  know  about  that?" 

"So  it  would  seem.  Time  is  up,  Crystal,  and  you 
haven't  said  those  prayers  yet." 

"But  I  have  answered  your  questions,  and  truthfully." 

"Well,  I'll  grant  you  a  reprieve  for — let  me  see — three 
minutes." 

"And  then  " 

"Why,  then,  I  suppose  we  will  proceed  with  the  hang- 
ing." 

"Even  if  I  tell  you  where  to  find  Quartz  and  Zanoni?" 
"I  wouldn't  believe  you." 

"Suppose  I  should  ofifer  to  take  you  to  them?" 

"Well,  I  might  consider  that,  for  I  could  kill  you  if 
you  deceived  me,  and  I  could  always  say  that  I  did  it  io 
self-defense." 

.   "I  will  take  you  to  them." 
"First,  where  are  they?" 

"They  are  at  a  little  house  on  the  old  Boston  Road, 
or,  rather,  which  sets  back  from  the  road,  with  a  family 
named  Burgoyne.  They  are  under  assumed  names,  and. 
their  identity  is  not  suspected.    Both  are  ill." 

"You  don't  say  so!" 
'    Nick  laughed  aloud  in  the  doctor's  face,  and  then 
turned  to  Price. 

"Pull  that  rope,  and  swing  him  up,"  he  ordered.  As 
Nick  spoke,  the  noose  closed  at  Crystal's  throat,  and 
jerked  him  in  the  air.  Crystal  made  a  frantic  grab  at  the 
cord,  succeeded  in  loosening  it  a  little,  and  attempted  to- 
gurgle  something  to  the  detective. 

Nick  purposely  had  not  fastened  his  hands  so  that  he 
could  not  reach  the  rope.  Now  the  doctor  really  believed 
that  he  was  to  be  hiing. 

"Let  him  down,"  said  Nick.  "Maybe  he  wants  to  tell 
the  truth  this  time." 

Crystal  was  lowered  again  to  the  chair,  and  after  he 
had  recovered  his  breath  somewhat  he  gasped  out  : 

"I  will  tell  you  the  truth  this  time  if  you  won't  hang 
me.  When  Quartz  escaped,  we  came  here  to  this  house. 
We  got  the  irons  off  him,  and  gave  him  a  disguise.  He 
left  within  an  hour  in  a  coupe  I  had  here  for  him.  He 
knew  that  you  would  pursue  him,  and  he  felt  that  the 
only  way  to  evade  you  was  to  lie  quiet  until  he  recovered 
his  health,  at  least,  for  prison  life  has  broken  him  down 
considerably.  To-day,  since  I  have  been  out,  I  received 
a  message  from  him.    It  is  in  my  pocket  now,  and  it  will 
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jtell  you  exactly  where  he  is.  If  you  will  feel  in  my 
breast  pocket,  you  will  find  it." 

Nick  reached  up  and  secured  a  package  of  letters  from 
Crystal's  pocket. 

"It  is  that  one.  The  last  one,"  said  Crystal;  and  Nick 
opened  the  letter  and  read,  in  the  handwriting  he  knew 
so  well: 

"I  have  decided  on  my  plans  for  the  present.  C.  has 
worn  me  out,  and  I'm  not  fit  to  cope  with  him  at  present. 
That  place  I  visited  last  was  too  much  for  me;  perhaps 
the  water  was  no  good.  I  shall  want  to  see  you  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  The  only  place  where  I  feel 
that  I  can  get  any  rest  at  all  is  in  a  prison  of  some  kind, 
provided  I  am  not  known,  and  where  I  can  secure  deli- 
cacies by  purchasing  them.  I  have  selected  Ludlow 
Street  Jail,  in  New  York.  I  have  a  friend  who  knows 
how  to  have  me  committed  there,  and,  of  course,  I  can 
come  out  at  any  time — or,  rather,  my  friend  can  get  me 
out  at  any  time  I  care  to  have  him.  There  I  can  have 
a  private  room  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  best  hotel, 
perfect  rest  and  quiet,  and  that  is  all  I  need.  I  take  some 
risk  in  sending  you  this,  but  I  know  you  are  faithful,  and 
that  you  will  keep  out  of  sight,  as  you  have  done  so  far. 
Come  to  me  there  next  Wednesday,  then,  and  ask  for 
Peter  Farquar.  Come  at  three  p.  m.  You  might  care 
to  know  about  our  young  lady  acquaintance.  Since  you 
took  her  from  the  hospital  she  ha^  been  really  very  ill. 
The  strain  was  too  much  for  her  to  go  with  me,  and  I 
left  her  at  the  Burgoynes,  on  Boston  Road.  She  will  be 
safe,  and  have  good  care  there." 

^That  was  all. 

The  letter  was  neither  addressed  nor  signed,  but  it 
was  evidently*^true.    It  sounded  true. 

Quartz  was  evidently  tired  out  with  his  experiences, 
and  wanted  rest,  and  the  only  safe  place  where  he  could 
secure  it  was  in  a  jail,  from  which  he  could  be  freed  at 
any  moment  he  demanded  it,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  friend  who  placed  him  there. 

THE  END. 

In  "Doctor  Quartz's  Last  Play;  or,  Nick  Carter's 
Perilous  Plight,"  the  famous  detective  has  one  of  the 
closest  calls  of  his  life.  This  story  will  be  told  in  the 
next  issue  of  this  weekly — No.  794,  to  be  published 
March  i6th.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  strange  trans- 
formations of  character,  revelations  of  extraordinary 
mental  processes,  and  picturesque  environment  have  ap- 
peared in  other  narratives  of  the  adventures  of  Nicholas' 
Carter.  For  many  years  it  will  rank  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  modern  detective  experiences. 


WHY  THE  CROP  WAS  POOR. 

Colonel  Finnigan  was  a  Florida  planter,  wealthy  and 
hospitable.  Toward  the  poor  he  was  always  kind,  and 
even  the  shiftless  he  would  not  turn  coldly  away.  A 
man  who  had  often  been  the  object  of  his  bounty  was 
named  Jake  Hartruff.  Jake  wa§  a  squatter  in  the  woods, 
where  he  had  a  log  cabin  and  a  small  clearing.  Upon 
this  land  he  sometimes  raised  corn,  and  with  his  gun 
he  captured  game.  Of  the  game  he  ate  the  flesh,  and  the 
skins  he  traded  for  whisky.  Long  before  the  winter  was 
over  he  was  sure  to  be  out  of  corn,  in  which  emergency 
he  would  bring  his  bag  to  the  colonel  for  a  supply,  which 
was  generally  furnished.    Once  upon  a  time  Jake  came 


I  with  his  bag  very  early  in  the  season ;  in  fact,  winter  had 
I  just  set  in. 

^     'Why,  how's  this,  Jake  ?"  demanded  Finnigan.  "Seems 

I  to  me  you  are  rather  early  in  your  call  for  corn?" 

I     'Well,  colonel,  fact  is,  my  crop  failed  this  yer  sea<|on." 

I     "Failed!    How's  that?    I  thought  this  had  been  an 

I  uncommonly  good  season  for  corn?" 

I     "Yaas.    I  s'pose  it  has,  colonel;  but,  vou  see,  I  forgot 

1  to  plant." 

I  

THE  MYSTERIOUS  TUBE. 

By  PAUL  C.  SCHAEFFER. 

I  hired  the  room  for  the  summer,  and  for  two  reasons : 
It  was  very  cool  and  very  cheap,  and  those  two  blessings 
coming  into  juxtaposition  are  very  hard  to  get  in  this 
great  city  of  New  York. 

The  'house  was  high  stooped  and  old.  Once  it  had  been 
the  residence  of  some  man  then  famous  in  the  burg,  but 
now  long  since  turned  to  dust,  and  the  abode  in  which 
he  had  once  taken  such  pride  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  agent  who  let  it,  as  the  sign  read,  "for  business 
purposes,  and  studios." 

There  were  several  odd  industries  carried  on  in  the 
rooms  of  the  ground  floor  and  first  story;  above  that 
the,  house  was  like  a  rabbit  warren,  and  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people  seemed  to  inhabit  the  rooms. 

Mine  was  in  the  basement,  right  beside  the  high  stoop, 
with  barred  windows  which  the  sun  kissed  for  a  moment 
in  the  morning  and  then  left  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  No  matter  how  hot  and  glaring  the  sun  might 
be,  when  I  stepped  into  my  room  there  was  graceful  cool- 
ness and  shadow. 

And  this  without  being  damp.  Both  floor  and  walls 
were  of  small  tiles,  and  there  was  never  a  drop  of 
moisture  on  either.  The  room  had  once  been  the  butler's 
office,  I  presume,  for  from  it  one  could  see  all  who  came 
in  or  went  out  of  the  house,  not  alone  by  the  basement 
door  under  the  stoop,  but  by  the  stoop  itself. 

And  I  found  my  fellow  tenants  well  worth  watching. 
In  the  evening  I  sat  at  the  window,  and  saw  the  work- 
men and  "girls  from  the  tailor  shop,  the  paper  flower  manu- 
factory, and  the  other  shops  on  the  lower  floors,  going 
home  to  their  evening  meal,  and  the  lodgers  in  the  upper 
stories  coming  in  from  their  day's  work. 

The  artist  and  magazine  illustrator,  whose  name  was  a 
famous  one  in  a  small  way,  and  who  occupied  the  front 
room  on  the  top  floor — that  facing  the  north — came  out 
each  day  at  a  certain  hour,  >;'.'l  wended  his  way  down 
the  street  toward  the  a'venue.  I  could  see  him  a  long 
way  because  of  his  tall  hat. 

Then  I  learned  that  the  German,  who  was  forever 
smoking  his  China  pipe  on  the  stoop  in  the  evening,  did 
wood-carving  in  the  little  front  room  on  the  first  floor 
directly  over  mine.  He  slept  there,  too,  on  a  pallet  which 
stood  against  the  wall  during  the  day. 

But  the  people  in  whom  I  became  the  most  interested, 
and  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  them,  were  the  two  who  oc- 
cupied the  rear  rooms  on  the  top  floor,  dividing  that  story, 
indeed,  with  the  artist  before  mentioned. 

These  two  were  a  tall,  dark-complexioned,  lank-haired 
man,  whether  yovmg  or  old  I  could  not  make  out,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest,  daintiest  little  girls  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  call  her  little,  because  of  her  slight  figure  and  the 
curls  which  she  shook  back  from  her  face  most  charm- 
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ingly ;  but  her  age  must  have  been  quite  my  own,  ind  I 
felt  pretty  old  myself.  A  fellow  is  likely  to  feel  that  way 
after  he  has  been  living  alone  and  depending  upon  himself 
entirely  for  two  long  years. 

Hq^wever,  she  was  a  most  graceful,  charming  little 
figure  as  she  tripped  down  the  stoop  on  her  way  to  the 
green  grocer's  at  the  corner  in  the  morning,  or  went  out 
in  the  evening  with  the  tall  man,  looking  as  trim  and 
cool  as  one  could  wish. 

Once  as  I  was  coming  in  myself,  I  met  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  stoop.  She  had  been  shopping — she  carried 
the  cutest  little  market  basket — and  with  the  basket  and 
some  packages  her  hands  were  full.  One  of  the  pack- 
ages slipped  frorti  among  its  fellows,  and  fell  to  the 
walk. 

I  picked  it  up  for  her,  and  stood  in  doubt,  while  she 
smiled  most  engagingly  at  me. 

"I  don't  just  see  where  I  shall  put  this,"  I  said,  grow- 
ing bold.  "You  look  overburdened.  May  I  not  relieve 
you  of  some  of  the  others  and  carry  them  upstairs  for 
you?" 

'  ."No,  indeed!  You're  very  kind,  but  I  don't  need  any 
boy  to  help  me/'  she  responded  saucily,  and  I  couldn't 
really  be  angry  despite  this  blow  to  my  pride. 

So  I  replaced  the  parcel,  and  she  ran  up  the  steps  and 
whisked  in  at  the  door.  Had  I  been  a  really  bright  fellow 
I  know  I  could  have  found  something  else  to  have  said 
to  her. 

But  after  that  she  bowed  to  me  when  we  passed,  al- 
though she  gave  me  no  chance  to  become  further  ac- 
quainted. Her  companion,  whom  the  janitor  told  me  once 
was  her  brother,  never  seemed  to  see  me.  He  walked 
like  a  man  with  his  head  in  the  clouds. 

Now,  these  matters  took  up  my  attention  during,  per- 
haps, the  first  week  of  my  sojourn  in  the  tiled  room.  By 
that  time  I  had  catalogued  about  all  my  fellow  tenants, 
and  knew  what  they  did.  Excepting  the  occupants  of 
the  top  floor  back. 

One  evening  I  sat  in  my  accustomed  chair,  after  com- 
ing in  from  dinner,  my  back  against  the  wall  and  my 
slippered  feet  in  a  very  comfortable,  if  ungraceful,  posi- 
tion on  the  window  seat.  The  noises  of  the  street  had 
died  away.  Even  the 'street  piano,  that  always  came  along 
the  block  in  the  evening,  and  to  the  music  of  which  the 
children  danced,  had  gone. 

Only  a  voice  now  and  then,  or  a  shrill  peal  of  laughter, 
with  the  slow  shuffle  of  feet  as  incidental  couples  wan- 
dered by  on  the  walk,  and  the  occasional  clang  of  the 
street-car  bell  at  the  corner,  reached  my  half-dulled  senses. 
It  had  been  a  very  warm  day,  and  I  was  almost  in  a 
doze. 

Suddenly  I  awoke.  I  started  upright  in  my  seat  to 
listen.  Seemingly  in  my  very  ear  a  voice  had  sounded, 
and  I  glanced  swiftly  out  of  the  window  where  there  was 
not  a  soul  in  sight,  and  then  into  the  dusky  corners  of 
my  room,  expecting  to  see,  in  one  place  or  "the  other, 
the  speaker. 

"You  villain !" 

The  words  were  spoken  over  and  over  again,  in  a  tone 
betraying  horror  and  seeming  astonishment.  Now  the 
inflection  was  lighter,  now  heavier,  the  voice  itself  hav- 
ing that  strained  quality — that  hoarseness,,  possibly  of 
fear — which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  easily  decide 
the  sex  of  the  speaker. 

"You  villain !" 


I  started  from  my  chair,  and  gazed  sharply  about,  the 
room.  The  words  seemed  to  have  been  spoken  fairlj 
within  my  apartment ;  yet  there  was  riot  a  soul  there  but 
myself — I  could  swear  to  that. 

I  continued  to  listen,  half  expecting  a  shriek  to  fol-i 
low  the  words,  or  the  sound  of  a  blow.  The  speaker's; 
tone  seemed  to  imply  that,  if  a  woman,  she  would  shriek 
for  assistance  the  next  instant ;  if  a  man,  he  would  attack 
the  creature  which  had  brought  the  accusation  to  life.  : 

My  pen  cannot  reveal  the  depth  of  scorn,  horror,  and; 
shocked  astonishment  disclosed  by  those  repeated  wordsJ 
Over  and  over  again  they  were  said. 

I  opened  the  door  into  the  darkened  hall,  which  ran 
back  to  the  janitor's  living  apartments.  Not  a  soul  was 
there;  there  was  not  a  movement  in  the  shadows  under 
the  stairs. 

I  went  back  into  my  room.  The  voice  had  ceased.  I 
heard  it  no  more  that  night,  although  I  sat  in  my  chair 
until  the  small  hours,  wondering  first  seriously,  then  in, 
scornful  mood,  at  the  effect  the  words  had  upon  my\ 
nerves.  j 

In  the  morning  as  I  tidied  up  my  room  before  goin|| 
out,  I  found,  behind  the  chair  in  which  I  usually  sat  a| 
ease,  some  bits  of  plaster,    I  glanced  up  at  the  ceilingi 
there  was  no  break  in  it. 

Then  I  caught  sight  of  a  broken  place  in  the  wall,  di- 
rectly behind  my  chair.  Lmoved  the  seat  out.  There  was 
a  round  hole  in  .one  of  the  gray  tiles,  and  bits  of  plaster 
clinging  to  the  edge  of  this  hole  proved  where  that  on 
the  floor  had  come  from. 

I  stooped  down,  and  placed  my  eye  at  the  aperture, 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  I  thrust  in  my  finger.  The 
hole  was  the  mouth  of  a  metal  tube  in  th^  wall,  and  a 
little  fui'ther  examination  assured  me  that  it  was  a  speak- 
ing tube. 

In  leaning  back  in  my  chair  the  back  of  the  seat  had 
struck  against  the  plaster,  which  had  been  smoothed 
over  the  hole,  until,  cracked  and  broken  by  the  contact 
the  plaster  had  fallen  out  altogether. 

Quite  evidently  the  speaking  tube  was  closed  when  the 
old  house  had  fallen  into  use  as  lodgings,  and  I  wondereg 
to  what  room,  or  rooms,  the  tube  extended. 

But  I  swear  it  was  not  until  several  hours  thereafter 
that  I  thought  of  the  mysterious  voice  which  had  the  even- 
ing before  disturbed  me,  and  connected  it  with  the  oper 
tube.  Then  did  I  indeed  laugh  at  my  fears,  and  when  ] 
went  home  at  night  I  told  the  janitor  about  the  tube; 
and  asked  him  with  which  room  it  connected.  I  sus- 
pected some  of  my  fellow  lodgers  of  playing  a  jok€ 
upon  me. 

But  the  janitor  was  evidently  as  surprised  as  riiyseli 
to  find  a  tube  in  the  wall.  He  had  known  nothing  of  its 
existence,  and  he  was  aware  of  no  other  room  in  the 
house  that  had  a  similar  opening. 

He  /was  so  much  interested,  in  fact,  that  he  made  ini 
quiries  and  even  looked  himself  during  the  next  two  of 
three  days,  and  finally  told  me  that  if  the  thing  reall) 
had  been  a  speaking  tube,  its  other  end  had  long  s'ma 
been  closed  up.  There  was  no  sign  of  an  outlet  in  th| 
room  over  me,  nor  in  any  other  room  in  the  house.  i 

Nor  did  I  hear  the  mysterious  voice  again  within  th^ 
time.  I  sat  night  after  night,  with  my  chair  tipped  ba^ 
beside  the  tube;  but  all  I  heard  within  the  house  was  noi 
and  then  a  distant  door  close,  or  the  clatter  of  iaS 
chasir^g  each  other  behind  the  walls. 
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Then  a  night  came  when,  .as  I  was  about  to  go  to  bed, 
T  heard  the  voice  again.  The  words  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish this  time;  but  that  the  sound  came  from  the 
mysterious  tube  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

I  fitted  my  ear  to  the  hole  in  the  wall,  straining  to  dis- 
tinguish what  was  said ;  but  all  I  could  catch  was  an 
indistinct  monologue — not  a  word  was  clear. 

After  that  it  occurred  frequently,  the  mystery  deepening 
|to  my  mind  at  every  repetition.  I  spoke  about  the  voices, 
Imind  you,  to  nobody — not  even  to  the  janitor.  And  I 
knew  none  of  the  tenants — not  even  the  girl  on  the  top 
floor — well  enough  to  take  them  into  my  confidence. 

As  I  went  in  and  out,  and  the  German  was  sitting  on 
the  steps  with  his  China  pipe,  he  said,  "Gtiten  morgen," 
or  "Gute  nacht,"  in  a  friendly  way.  Once  he  said  to  me: 
I'Dem  rats,  dey  not  ledt  me  shleep  last  night.  Dey  vas 
trouble  you  yet,  alretty  ?" 

But  it  wasn't  the  rats  that  troubled  me.  I  could  hear 
them  race  across  the  ceiling,  or  behind  the  tiles,  without 
being  disturbed  in  my  mind. 

The  voice  from  the  tube  was  a  dififerent  matter.  Some- 
times it  murmured  indistinctly ;  again  it  spoke  out  so  that 
I  could  catch  the  very  words,  which  were,  on  most  occa- 
sions, exclamatory  and  accusing. 

I  think  I  am  pretty  sensible,  and  not  at  all  superstitious ; 
|but  I  began  to  wonder  if  this  voice  I  heard  proceeded 
„ifrom  a  tangible  being?   Did  it  belong  to  any  living  body? 
.If  it  did,  where  did  the  body  hide  itself,  and  what  did  the 
Icries,  and  accusations,  and  pleadings  wafted  to  me  through 
that  tube  mean? 
ij     I  finally  made  some  inquiries  of  the  agent,  and  learned 
,  of  two  or  three  people  still  living  in  the  neighborhood 
J  |who  remembered  when  the  old  house  was  occupied  by  its 
original  owner. 

1, 1    I  got  at  these  people  and  asked  them,  in  apparent  cu- 
,( jriosity  merely,  if  anything  "queer"  had  happened  in  the 
,|  old  house.   You  may  laugh  if  you  wish,  but  this  thing  had 
taken  a  firm  grip  upon  me. 

„     The  information  I  gathered,  however,  assured  me  that 
.  !the  first  owner  of  the  house  and  his  family  had  live(:l  a 
iperf ectly  humdrum  existence  in  it,  and  that  nothing  out 
^  of  the  ordinary  was  ever  known  to  have  happened  there. 
^     Of  course,  in  broad  daylight,  I  was  ashamed  of  myself 
J  for  making  these  inquiries ;  but  at  night,  when  the  mur- 
mvu-ings  from  the  tube  recommenced,  the  glamour  of  the 
mystery  held  me  captive  'again.     Nevertheless,  if  the 
.  house  was  haunted,  I  did  not  propose  to  allow  the  haunt 
J  ito  drive  me  out  of  a  comfortable  and  cheap  room  for 
that  summer,  at  least. 

One  night,  as  I  sat  reading,  beside  my  student  lamp,  the 
mysterious  voice  from  the  tube  began,  and  I  dropped 
my  book  to  listen  to  the  uncanny  sound.  Sometimes  I 
could  distinguish  entire  sentences,  usually  in  the  nature 
of  a  monologue ;  but  occasionally  two  voices  seemed  con- 
"  versing.  But  usually,  despite  the  peculiar  tone  the  tube 
dent  the  voice,  it  seemed  a  female  who  spoke.  The  other 
voice,  when  it  occurred,  was  an  indistinguishable  growl, 
i  This  night  it  was  only  the  thin  voice  I  heard,  and  it 
continued  longer  than  usual.  I  could  not  read,  although 
I  tried  again  and  again.  On  and  on  the  voice  went,  finally 
becoming  broken  as  though  with  tears,  then  shaking 
with  horror.  It  seemed  to  be  pleading,  then  threaten- 
ing, then  cajoling. 

It  got  upon  my  nerves  so  that  I  could  not  keep  still. 


I  arose  and  walked  the  floor,  my  aural  senses  strained 
to  catch  the  faintest  sound  from  the  mysterious  tube. 

During  the  pauses  in  the  ghostly  monologue  I  could 
hear  the  rats  scurrying  behind  the  wall  and  over  my  head. 
No  other  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  old  house,  for  it 
was  late. 

Suddenly  the  voice  burst  out  afresh.  It  rose  to  a 
smothered  shriek: 

"You  villain !  you  villain  !"  it  cried  distinctly.  "Would 
you  do  murder?" 

And  then,  on  the  trail  of  these  awful  words,  came  the 
dull,  muffled  report  of  a  pistol.  The  voice  ceased.  Not 
another  sound  in  all  that  great  house  shook  the  silence. 

Even  the  rats  seemed  to  ^have  been  frightened  away. 
Not  the  scratch  of  a  claw  came  from  behind  the  tiles. 
I  remained,  I  suppose,  for  several  rninutes,  as  though 
carved  of  marble,  the  cold  drops  standing  upon  my  fore- 
head, my  breath  laboring  from  my  lungs. 

In  springing  up  I  had  jostled  the  shade  upon  my  read- 
ing lamp.  This  shade,  acting  as  a  reflector,  cast  all  the 
power  of  the  argand  upon  the  gray,  glistening  tiles  of 
the  wall  at  the  point  where  the  mysterious  tube  opened. 
And  my  gaze  was  fixed  upon  this  point,  too,  as  I  waited 
for  the  voice  again. 

But  the  silence  continued.  Not  a  whisper  came  from 
the  hole  in  the  wall.  There  was  something  showing 
upon  the  tile  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube  which 
attracted  my  attentioi;i,  and,  when  my  legs  became  able 
to  bear  me  up  without  trembling,  I  stepped  across  the 
room  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the  place. 

There  v^^as  a  stain  upon  the  tile — a  mark  that  had  not 
been  there  before. 

I  went  back  for  the  light  and  brought  it  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  Then  the  horror  which  gripped  me 
froze  my  clasp  upon  the  lamp,  or  I  should  have 
dropped  it. 

Trickling  out  of  the  tube  were  several  drops  of  blood, 
which  flowed  down  upon  the  tile  and  stained  it  crimson ! 

I  crept  back  to  the  table  at  last  and  set  down  the  lamip. 
How  long  I  had  stood  there,  gazing  fascinated  upon  the 
fast  drying  blood,  I  could  not  have  told.  But  never  be- 
fore had  my  soul  been  so  shaken  by  fear. 

Had  something  happened  in  this  house  which  the  old 
neighbors  knew  nothing  about  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that 
uneasy  spirits  repeated  again,  and  over  again,  the  words 
they  uttered  and  the  deeds  they  performed  while  still 
in  life? 

Then  I  called  myself  all  kinds  of  an  idiot.  Whoever 
heard  of  real  blood  flowing  from  a  ghost? 

And  it  was  real  blood,  all  right.  In  the  morning,  after 
passing  a  restless  and  unsatisfactory  night,  I  convinced 
myself  on  that  score.  Only  a  few  drops  had  run  from 
the  tube ;  but  its  nature  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Before  I  went  out  to  work  I  asked  the  janitor,  in  quite 
a  casual  tone,  if  he  had  heard  a  pistol  shot  somewhere 
in  the  house  the  previous  night.  But  he  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  the  shot,  and  I  went  away  in  a  frarne  of 
mind  easily  imagined. 

My  nerves  had  really  received  a  shock  that  they  did  not 
at  once  recover  from.  I  was  not  much  good  in  the  store 
all  day  long,  and  even  the  fact  that  the  senior  partner 
called  me  into  his  office  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  told 
me  something  which  I  had  been  hoping  and  waiting  for 
during  many  months,  did  not  raise  my  spirits  appre- 
ciably. 
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"There,  Cummerford !"  exclaimed  the  good  old  gentle- 
man, smiling  upon  me,  "I  know  you  will  want  to  be  by 
yourself  the  rest  of  the  day.  Take  the  afternoon  off. 
Go  somewhere  and  have  a  good  dinner — on  me.  Take  a 
friend  with  you,"  and  he  passed  me  a  crisp  bank  note. 

"You'll  come  in  to-morrow  as  head  of  your  depart- 
ment, with  double  your  present  salary.  Don't  let  'em 
haze  you  because  you're  young.  You'll  get  along.  And 
you  should  celebrate  on  that,"  and  he  smiled  again  as  he 
saw  me  mechanically  tuck  the  bill  away  in  my  pocket. 

I  thanked  him,  and  did  as  he  advised — as  far  as  leav- 
ing the  store  for  the  day  was  concerned.  But  when  I 
got  home  to  my  room  all  the  horror  of  the  past  night 
fiooded  back  upon  my  mind,  and  I  could  not  stay  there. 

I  hurried  into  my  better  garments,  and  went  out  again, 
intent  upon  following  another  part  of  my  employer's  ad- 
vice. I  would  go  out  for  dinner — at  some  nice  restaurant ; 
but  I  did  not  know  a  soul  whom  I  felt  like  asking  to 
accompany  me. 

But  at  the  moment  I  appeared  on  the  street,  my  fair 
neighbor  from  above  tripped  down  the  steps.  She  was 
alone,  and  she  bowed  and  smiled  upon  me,  turning  her 
steps  toward  the  avenue,  as  I  did.  As  we  walked  together 
we  could  do  no  less  than  speak. 

"You  do  not  often  go  out  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Cum- 
merford?" she  said  questioningly,  and  favoring  me  with 
an  approving  glance.  "I  see  you  always  sitting  at  your 
window  when  I  go  out  with  my  brother  to  dine.  You 
and  Herr  Goldfogle  seem  most  exemplary  young  men." 

"I  thought  you  considered  me  a  boy,"  I  said,  though 
I  really  don't  know  how  I  plucked  up  the  courage  to 
utter  the  retort. 

She  laughed,  and  seemed  to  like  me  better.  "You  do 
not  look  so  much  of  a  boy  with  that  suit  on." 

"I  am  going  out  to  dine  to-night,"  I  said,  in  explana- 
tion. "I  am  to  find  a  nice  restaurant,  and  order  a  fine 
dinner.   It  is  a  celebration." 

"Your  birthday?" 

"No.  The  firm  I  work  for  has  advanced  me  and 
doubled  my  salary.  The  senior  partner  told  me  to  cele- 
brate, and  he  is  paying  for  it !" 

"Isn't  that  nice!" 

"But  he  told  me  to  take  a  friend  with  me,"  I  added,  with 
a  sudden  accession  of  boldness;  "but  I  know  of  nobody 
to  ask,  unless  " 

I  lost  courage  again  there,  but  my  silence  must  have 
been  eloquent.  She  laughed  unfeignedly,  and  shook  her 
curls  at  me. 

"Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  when  you  wish  a  girl 
to  dine  with  you?"  she  cried.  "Now,  to  punish  you,  and 
to  see  that  you  sit  up  and  behave,  perhaps  I  will  go ! 
My  brother  could  not  go  out  himself  to-night." 

"Will  you  really  come?"  I  cried,  and  I  recklessly  led 
her  to  the  nicest  place  on  the  avenue,  and  spent  every 
penny  of  the  senior's  bank  note  upon  our  dinner. 

In  the  course  of  which  meal  we  became  very  well  ac- 
quainted indeed.  At  least,  she  must  have  learned  all 
about  me  and  my  affairs,  and  I  discovered  that  her  name 
was  Josie  Lettelle — which  seemed,  at  the  time,  a  great 
deal  for  her  to  divulge. 

"Now  I  must  go  back  home,"  she  said,  when  we 
arose.  "I  fear  my  brother  will  not  be  pleased  when  I 
tell  him  I  have  dined  out  with  a  young  man." 

I  wanted  to  ask  her  something  about  her  brother,  for 
he  had  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  a  very  attractive  per 
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son.  I  judged  that  Miss  Josie  stood  in  some  fear  of 
him.    But  she  was  not  a  girl  that  one  could  question. 

The  dinner  had  been  so  pleasant  that  my  spirits  were 
at  top  notch  when  I  reentered  my  room.  I  did  not  give 
the  tube  a  thought,  nor  the  blood  spot  on  the  wall,  until, 
as  I  opened  my  book  after  getting  into  a  moro^  comfort- 
able costume,  there  suddenly  broke  upon  my  ear  the  mys- 
terious voice,  hoarse  and  strained  as  ever: 

"You  villain !  you  villain !   Would  you  do  murder  ?" 

Then  followed  a  smothered,  choking  shriek.  That  was 
more  than  I  could  bear.  I  flung  open  the  door  into  the 
passage,  I  fear  with  the  intention  of  running  out  of  the 
house  altogether.  But  there  was  the  janitor  outside  his 
door,  too. 

"What  was  that,  Mr.  Cummerford?"  he  cried.  "Did 
you  hear  it  ?   It  was  in  the  house  somewhere." 

"What  did  you  hear?"  I  gasped,  my  hand  shaking  on 
the  knob. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  woman  crying  out — a  reg'lar  hair- 
raisin'  sort  of  a  cry.    Did  you  hear  it?" 
"Yes,"  I  breathed. 

"Well,  I'm  goin'  to  look  into  this,"  exclaimed  the 
unaffrighted  and  practical  man,  and  he  started  for  the 
back  stairway.  I  followed  him.  I  swear  I  could  not  have 
remained  alone  in  my  room. 

We  went  up  flight  after  flight,  and  the  janitor  routed 
out  every  tenant  who  was  at  home  to  ask  if  they  had^ 
heard  the  shriek,  or  knew  anything  about  it.  Herr  Gold- 
fogle, the  wood  carver,  denied*  hearing  anything  but 
the  rats. 

"Aih !"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I  fix  dem,  shanitor !  I  puy 
me  a  lot  of  rat  poison,  alretty." 

The  janitor  grunted  some  reply  which  I  did  not  catch 
and  went  on,  with  me  close  on  his  heels.  The  next 
floor  was  empty  at  that  hour;  the  third-floor  tenants  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  the  cry  which  had  startled  us. 

"Ain't  nobody  upstairs  but  them  Lettelles,"  said  the 
man.  "The  artist  has  gone  out  as  usual.  I  don't  be 
lieve  " 

He  stopped.  I  clutched  his  arm,  all  of  a  tremor.  A 
voice,  sounding  muffled  and  very  indistinct,  reached  our 
straining  ears.    It  was  a  feminine  voice  crying  for  help! 

"It's  her!"  exclaimed  the  janitor,  and  I  thought  there 
was  some  disgust,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  grammar,  in  the 
words. 

But  I  stopped  for  nothing  further,  I  leaped  up  the 
stairs  three  steps  at  a  time.  I  thought  I  recognized  Miss 
Josie's  voice,  and  all  the  suspicions  I  had  of  her  brother's 
character  came  instantly  to  the  surface.  Without  wait- 
ing to  knock  I  burst  in  the  door. 

I  was  conscious  that  the  janitor  was  calling  after  me 
and  chasing  me  up  the  last  flight;  but  I  did  not  know 
why.  The  voice  stopped  abruptly  as  the  door  sprang 
open,  revealing  the  Lettelles'  living  room. 

"Mr.  Cummerford !"  I  heard  Josie's  voice  exclaim,  in 
quite  a  natural  tone.  But  it  was  the  tall,  dark  man — her 
brother — who  faced  me. 

I  had  time  to  note  that  Mr.  Lettelle  looked  greatly 
astonished  as  well  as  somewhat  vexed  at  my  sudden  en-J 
trance.  He  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  Josie,  whom  I| 
saw  after  a  moment  sitting  before  a  little  dressing  table] 
at  one  side,  held  another. 

I  could  do  nothing  but  stand  there,  gasping  like  aM 
expiring  fish,  while  the  janitor  bustled  up. 

"It's  all  a  mistake,  sir!"  that  functionary  said  to  Let 
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telle.  "Mr.  Cummerford  heard  you  recitin'  clear  'way 
downstairs,  an'  neither  of  us  thought  what  it  could  be." 

Then  he  grinned,  noting  my  flushing  countenance.  'T 
reckon  he  thought  you  was  really  murderin'  of  the  young 
lady,  instead  of  only  play-actin'." 

.A  great  light  shone  in  upon  my  benumbed  brain.  *T 
— I  really  thought  so,"  I  statnmered,  speaking  to  her 
brother,  but  looking  appealingly-  at  Miss  Josie.  "You  see, 
I've  heard  the  voice  so  often  that  it — it  has  come  to 
worry  me.  Then  its  coming  so  mysteriously  through  that 
tube  " 

"What  tube?"  both  sister  and  brother  demanded. 

"The  speaking  tube  which  opens  into  my  room." 

"Why, .  how  can  you  possibly  hear  us  'way  down  in 
your  room,  Mr.  Cummerford?"  demanded  Josie.  "We 
are  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  you  are  in  the  front. 
I  usually  sit  right  here  before  my  glass  while  we  re- 
hearse, so  as  to  practice  the  facial  expression  as  well 
as  the  text." 

She  indicated  the  chair  before  the  dressing  table.  I 
jstepped  nearer  and  began  tapping  the  wall  paper  with  my 
fingers. 

Suddenly  my  index  finger  poked  through  the  paper. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  wall  similar  to  the  one  in  my 
room,  and  right  beside  the  mirror. 

This  opening  may  have  once  been  filled  with  plaster, 
too,  but  it  had  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  the  thin  paper 
had  ^vered  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Sitting  before  her 
mirror, -it  was  not  strange  that  Miss  Josie's  voice  was 
carried  to  my  room  in  the  basement. 

"Quite  remarkable !  quite  remarkable !"  declared  Mr. 
Lettelle,  in  whose  deep,  resonant  tones  I  recognized  the 
voice  of  thei.other  "ghostly"  speaker  that  had  troubled  me. 

He  didn't  appear  half  such  a  bad  fellow  as  I  thought, 
when  one  came  to  get  acquainted  with  him.  The  jani- 
:or  told  me,  in  a  confidential  whisper  which  the  lodgers 
m  the  floor  below  might  have  heard,  and  which  seemed 
to  please  Mr.  Lettelle  not  a  little,  that  he  was  "quite  a 
famous  actor." 

Later  my  little  friend  admitted  to  me  that  her  brother 
lad  been  a  good  actor  in  his  day,  and  now  had  a  good 
sngagement  for  the  fall.  She  was  to  play  a  small  part 
n  the  same  company,  and  had  rehearsed  with  him  all 
summer. 

But  on  this  occasion  of  my  first  call  at  the  top  floor 
3ack  apartments,  I  was  anxious  only  to  get  away  and 
lide  my  blushes.  For  Miss  Josie  did  laugh  at  me  most 
leartily,  and  even  her  solemn  brother  cracked  a  smile. 

As  we  descended  the  stairs,  and  beheld  the  phlegmatic 
iHerr  Goldf ogle  on  the  stoop,  the  janitor  said : 

"I  guess  that  Dutch  chump  had  better  buy  .rat  poison. 
iKnow  what  he  did  last  night?    He  laid  and  shot  at  a 
•at  that  was  gnawing  in  the  wall,  ayd  made  a  big  hole 
n  the  plastering." 
\  "Shot  at  a  rat?"  I  exclaimed. 

'  "Yes ;  that  was  the  pistol  shot  you  thought  you  heard. 
He  killed  the  beast,  too,  it's  likely,  and  it  will  make  a  nice 
ness  in  the  wall." 

I  had  a  sudden  thought.  "Let  me  see  where  the  bullet 
struck,"  I  said. 

We  called  in  the  German,  and  I  viewed  the  break  in 
he  plastering.  It  was  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the 
jube  in  my  room.  The  mystery  of  the  blood  drops  was 
explained. 

.The  pistol  ball  killed  the  rat,  which  had,  perhaps,  been 
jnawing  the  speaking  tube.   At  least,  a  hole  was  made  in 


the  tube,  possibly  by  the  bullet,  and  through"  this  pas- 
sage trickled  a  little  of  the  rat's  blood. 

"I  reckon  you'll  want  that  speaking  tube  choked  up 
with  something,  won't  you,  Mr.  Cummerford?"  asked 
the  janitor. 

But  I  thought  not.  It  seemed  sort  of  companionable 
after  that  to  sit  with  my  book  in  my  room  and  listefi  to 
Josie  and  her  brother  rehearsing  their  parts  in  the  new 
play,  overhead,  for  she  did  not  have  her  end  of  the  speak- 
ing tube  stopped  up,  either. 

It  was  rather  handy  for  them  to  call  down  and  invite 
me  up  of  an  evening,  or  for  me  to  call  up  and  invite  Miss 
Josie  for  a  car  ride,  or  to  go  to  a  roof  garden.  In  fact, 
we  grew  so  friendly  that  when  the  play  opened  in  the 
fall  I  had  the  right-hand  box,  next  the  stage ;  and  the 
handsome  bunch  of  roses  that  were  handed  over  the  foot- 
lights to  the  winsome  little  ingenue,  who  took  the  house 
by  storm  at  the  first  performance,  had  my  card  attached 
to  it ! 


REALISTIC  SINGING. 

The  concert  was  over,  and  the  performers,  having  had 
a  grand  reception  by  a  large  audience,  were  recounting 
some  of  their  former  experiences,  certain  of  which  were 
rather  high-colored. 

"I  was  singing  a  pretty  song  once,"  said  one.  "It  was 
called,  'Row,  Brothers,  Row,  the  Stream  Runs  Fast,'  and 
when  I  was  halfway  through,  the  audience  were  bending 
backward  and  forward,  and  'pulling'  for  all  they  were 
worth !" 

"That's  nothing,"  said  another  vocalist.  "Why,  at  my 
last  concert  I  sang  'The  Last  Post,'  and  the  whole  house 
began  to  lick  imaginary  postage  stamps,  and  rushed  out 
to  the  first  post  box  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  miss  the  last 
collection !" 


A  BOOMERANG. 

An  Irish  gentleman  of  a  very  obliging  disposition,  who 
thought  that  personal  favors  did  not  cost  much,  while 
they  made  friends,  was  applied  to  some  time  ago  by  a 
laborer  for  a  reference.  The  Irishman,  taking  the  man 
into  his  study,  wrote  out  a  very  flattering  recommenda- 
tion, which  he  handed  to  the  applicant  for  perusal.  The 
latter  took  it,  spelled  it  through,  scratched  his  head,  and 
remained  silent, 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "don't  you  consider  it  fa- 
vorable enough?" 

"Shure  it  couldn't  be  better,  but— but  " 

"But  what?"  ^  ' 

"Begorra,  sir,  I  was  just  thinking  that  yer  honor  might 
give  me  something  to  do  yerself  on  the  strength  of  this 
recommendation !" 


CONVINCING. 

Those  almost  perfect  "doubles,"  George  Du  Maurier, 
the  author  of  "Trilby,"  and  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema, 
the  painter,  were  nearly  indistinguishable.  The  story  goes 
that  a  woman  sitting  beside  one  of  the  "doubles"  at  a 
dinner  in  London,  started  conversation  by  pooh-poohing 
all  idea  of  a  resemblance. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,"  she  said,  "I  think  it's 
absurd  to  say  that  you  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier  are  so  awfully 
alike.  There's  really  no  resemblance  at  all.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me?" 

"Quite,"  was  the  poHte  answer.  "But,  you  see,  I  hap- 
pen to  be  Du  Maurier." 
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RAW  GOLD. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  SINCLAIR. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 
Sage  Flood,  an  American,  goes  to  Canada  in  1876,  to  sell  a 
String  of  horses  to  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  The  horses 
belong  to  the  LaPere  Ranch,  and  for  them  he  receives  ten 
thousand  dollars.  On  his  way  back  he  falls  in  with  a  little  party 
of  bufifalo  hunters.  A  few  minutes  later,  Gordon  MacRae,  a 
former  American  cowboy,  but  now  a  member  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  joins  the  party.  Flood  and  MacRae  are  old  acquaintances. 
A  mysterious  fire  attracts  MacRae's  attention,  and  he  and  his 
companions  find  Hans  Rutter,  an  old  friend  from  the  Southwest. 
Rutter  is  bound  beside  a  fire  which  is  roasting  him  ahve.  As 
MacRae  starts  to  extinguish  the  fire,  two  masked  men  appear 
and  compel  all  to  raise  their  hands.  Flood  is  then  robbed  off 
the  ten  thousand  dollars  which  he  carries.  The  bandits  go  off, 
and  Rutter,  dying,  says  that  he  and  Hank  Rowan  have  cached 
three  sacks  of  raw  gold  at  a  rock  known  as  "Writing-on-the-stone." 
He  believes  the  bandits  have  slain  Hank,  and  he  wants  the  sacks 
to  go  to  Hank's  daughter,  Lyn,  who  Flood  and  MacRae  knew 
in  the  States  several  years  before.  Rutter  believes  Lyn  to  be  on 
her  way  to  Fort  Walsh.  The  bandits  have  tortured  Rutter  to 
make  him  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  the  sacks,  but  he  has  guarded 
the  secret.  MacRae,  a  sergeant,  fears  he  will  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks  of  the  police  because  x)f  the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  the 
bandits  to  get  away.  Flood  decides  to  stay  and  make  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  money  he  lost.  At  Fort  Walsh  they  meet 
Lyn  Rowan,  to  whom  Major  Lessard,  of  the  Mounted  Police,  is 
paying  marked  attention.  MacRae,  an  old  lover  of  hers,  recog- 
nizes her  coldly,  because  he  fears  that  if  it  is  known  that  she  is 
friendly  with  an  enlisted  man,  she  may  lose  prestige.  When  Mac- 
Rae reports  to  Lessard,  the  major  not  only  reproaches  him  for 
letting  the  bandits  get  away,  but  intimates  that  he  was  in  league 
with  them.  MacRae  insults  Lessard,  who  reduces  him  to  the 
ranks,  and  directs  that  he  be  imprisoned  in  the  guardhous^  for 
thirty  days.  Flood  informs  Lyn  Rowan  of  the  death  of  her 
father.  He  then  requests  Lessard  to  allow  him  to  go  with  four 
men  to  seek  the  hidden  gold.  Lessard  assigns  Sergeant  Goodell, 
two  privates,  and  a  half-breed  to  the  expedition,  and  they  start 
out  with  Flood.  Flood's  horse  stops  to  drink  in  a  gully.  As  it 
moves  on.  Flood  finds  that  Goodell  and  the  others  have  disap- 
peared. Flood  and  MacRae  creep  upon  the  camp  of  Gregory  and 
Hicks  and  overhear  a  conversation  that  gives  a  clew  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  gold.  They  join  Gregory  and  Hicks,  saying  nothing 
of  what  they  have  learned.  The  next  morning  Flood  and  MacRae 
set  out  to  recover  the  gold.  They  find  a  spearhead  carved  on  a 
rock  which  points  the  way  to  the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure. 
They  unearth  the  sacks  of  gold  and  start  for  the  town  of  Walsh 
with  Gregory  and  Hicks.  On  the  way  Gregory  and  Hicks  hold 
them  up,  Flood  is  knocked  senseless,  and  the  two  bad  men  make 
off  with  the  gold.  Flood  and  MacRae  press  on  toward  the  near- 
est town.  They  are  overtaken  by  three  members  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  who  have  been  sent  to  arrest  them  for  the  robbery  of 
Paymaster  Ingstram  and  the  murder  of  two  men  in  the  pay- 
fnaster's  escort.  Flood  and  MacRae  protest,  then  attack  their 
would-be  captors,  overpower  them,  take  their  three  horses,  and 
ride  on.  They  reach  a  wagon  train  and  meet  Piegan  Smith.  The 
three  push  on  together.  Piegan  Smith  picks  up  the  trail  of 
horsemen.  Flood  and  MacRae  decide  that  the  horsemen  must 
be  the  men  who  stole  the  gold.  With  Piegan  Smith,  they  start  in 
pursuit. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  MASTER  STROKE  OF  VILLAINY. 

Piegan  made  no  vain  boast  when  he  asserted  his  ability 
to  follow  that  trio  of  thieves.  A  lifetime  on  the  glains 
had  made  him  own  brother  to  the  Indian  in  the  matter 
of  nosing  out  dim  trails.  The  crushing  of  a  tuft  of 
grass,  a  broken  twig,  all  the  half-hidden  signs  the  feet 
of  horses  and  men  leave  behind,  held  a  message  for  him ; 
nothing  escaped  his  eagle  eye;  and  he  did  it  half  con- 
sciously, without  an  effort.  The  surpassing  skill  of  it 
didn't  strike  me  so  forcibly  at  first,  for  I  can  read  an 
open  trail  as  well  as  the  average  cow  man,  and  the  mark 
of  their  passing  lay  plain  before  us;  the  veriest  pilgrim. 


new  from  graded  roads  and  fenced  pastures,  could  have 
counted  the  number  of  their  steps — each  hoof  had  stamped 
its  impression  indelibly  in  the  soft  loam  as  clearly  as  a 
steel  die  cut  in  soaked  leather.  But  that  was  where  they 
had  ridden  while  the  land  was  still  plastic  from  the  rain ; 
farther,  wind  and  sun  had  dried  the  ridge  turf  to  its 
normal  firmness,  and  baked  the  doby  flats  flint  hard ;  yet 
Piegan  crossed  at  a  lope  places  where  neither  MacRae 
nor  I  could  gHmpse  a  sign — and  when  we  would  come, 
again  to  soft  ground,  the  trail  of  the  three  rose  up  to. 
confront  us,  and  bid  us*  marvel  at  the  keenness  of  his 
vision. 

We  followed  in  the  wake  of  Piegan  Smith  with  what 
speed  the  coulee-gashed  prairie  permitted;  and  about  one 
or  two  o'clock  halted  to  eat  a  bite  and  let  our  horses 
graze.  Within  ten  minutes  of  starting  again  we  dipped 
into  a  canon,  and  came  on  the  place  where  the  three  had 
made  their  first  camp — a.  little  patch  of  dead  ashes,  a  few 
half-burned  sticks,  and  the  clos'e-picked  grass  where  each 
horse  had  circled  a  picket  pin. 

TJiere  was  little  to  see.  Little,  at  least,  that  I  could 
see,  beyond  dim  tracks  leading  away  from  the  spot.. 
These  we  had  followed  but  a  hundred  yards,  when  Piegan 
pulled  up,  with  an  exclamation. 

"Blamed  if  they  ain't  got  company,  from  the  looks  uh 
things !"  he  grunted,  squinting  at  the  ground.    "You  fel- 
lers wait  here  a  minute.    I  want  to  see"  which  wayihem' 
other  tracks  come  in." 

He  loped  back,  swinging  in  north  of  the  camp  ground. 
While  he  was  gone  Mac  and  I  leaned  over  in  our  saddles 
and  scanned  carefully  the  grass-carpeted  bottom  land. 
That  the  hoofs  of  passing  horses  had  beaten  down  the< 
heavy,  damp  grass  was  plain  enough,  but  whether  the 
hoofs  of  five  or  ten  we  could  only  guess.  Piegan  turned, 
rode  to  and  around  where  the  fire  had  been,  then  back 
to  us. 

'All  right,  fellers,"  he  said.  "I  was  sure  there  was 
m^ore  live  stock  left  that  campin-  place  than  we  follered' 
in.  They  come  from  the  north — four  bosses,  two  uh 
them  rode  an'  the  other  two  led,  I  think,  from  the  way 
they  weaved  around  a-crossin'  a  washout  back  yonder." 

A  mile  or  so  farther  we  crossed  a  bare,  sandy  stretch 
on  the  flat  bottom  of  another  coulee,  and  on  its  receptive 
surface  the  trail  lay  like  a  printed  page — nine  distinct, 
separate  horse  tracks. 

"Five  riders  an'  four,  extra  bosses,  if  I  ain't  read  the 
sign  wrong,"  Piegan  remarked  casually.  "Say,  we'll  have 
our  hands  full  if  we  bump  into  this  bunch  unexpected, 
eh?" 

"We'll  take  a  chance,"  Mac  answered  grimly.  "But 
we'll  make  it  a  surprise  party,  if  we  can." 

From  there  on  Piegan  set  a  pace  that  taxe^  our  horses' 
mettle — we  were  well-mounted,  that  was  one  consola- 
tion, all  three  of  us  good  for  a  hundred-mile  jaunt  be- 
tween sun  and  sun,  if  it  came  to  a  showdown.  He  kept: 
the  trail  with  the  careless  ease*of  time-tried  confidence, 
head  cocked  on  one  side  like  a  saucy  meadow  lark,  and 
whistling  snatches  of  "Hell  Among  the  Yearlin's"  as 
though  the  prospect  of  a  brush  with  outlaws  was  pleasing 
in  the  extreme. 

The  afternoon  was  on  its  last  lap  when  we  caihe  in 
sight  of  Stony  Crossing.  Along  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  mid- 
way between  Stony  Crossing  and  Ten-mile  Spring,  where 
we  left  Baker's  outfit  that  rainy  morning,  the  trail  we 
followed  wound  deviously.  The  mud  and  high  watar 
had  held  the  freighters,  for  we  could  see'  the  white-sheeted 
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wagons  and  a  blur  of  cattle  by  the  cottonwood  grove 
where  Hank  Rowan  made  his  last  stand.  MacRae  eyed 
Iwistfully  the  distant  wagons  when  they  came  in  sight. 
I  On  a  line  between  the  Crossing  and  the  Spring,  Piegan 
pulled  up  again ;  and  this  time  the  cause  of  his  halting 
required  no  explanation.  The  bunch  had  stopped,  as  the 
jumbled  hoof  marks  bore  witness,  and  the  trail  of  two 
[horses  led  away  toward  Ten-mile  Spring. 

"Darn  it  all!"  Piegan  grumbled.  "Now,  what  d'ywh 
reckon's  the  meanin'  uh  that?  Them  two  has  lit  straight 
for  Baker's  layout.    What  for?" 

"Well" — Mac  thought  a  moment— "that's  hard  to  tell. 
iBut  if  there  was  anything  they  wanted,  they  weren't  tak- 
ng  any  risk  to  go  in  there,  you  know.  They've  worked 
t  pretty  smooth  all  round.  We're  the  only  men  in  the 
:ountry  that  know  why  they're  pulling  out  like  this — and 
:hey  know  that  Ave  daren't  go  in  and  report  it  ;  because 
:hey've  managed  to  put  us  on  the  dodge.  They  know 
leadquarters  wouldn't  listen  to  a  yarn  like  we'd  tell — 
:hey'd  have  time  to  get  plumb  to  Mexico  while  we  sucked 
Dur  thumbs  in  the  guardhouse  and  the  rest  of  the"  police 
:orce  got  wise  by  degrees. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'd  better  do :  one  of  us  head  in 
:or  the  Crossing,  and  find  out  for  sure  if  any  of  those  fel- 
ows  came  to  the  outfit,  and  what  they  wanted,  and  who 
hey  were.  And,  seeing  you're  not  known  to  be  in  on  this 
jlay,  Piegan,  you'd  better  go.  There  might  be  a  stray 
rooper  in  that  camp,  and  the  same  would  be  mighty  awk- 
A'ard  for  one  of  us.  Sarge  and  I  can  nose  along  this 
rail  slow,  and  you  can  easily  catch  up."  , 

"It's  a  go  with  me,"  Piegan  agreed,  and  departed  for 
he  Crossing. 

Thenceforth  we  rode  at  a  walk ;  and  even  at  that  it  was 
lard  enough  to  follow  the  faint  impression.  In  the  course 
)f  an  hour  a  cluster  of  black  specks  appeared  on  the  high 
)enchland,  coming  rapidly  our  way.  MacRae  brought  the 
elescope  to  bear  on  them  at  once,  for  there  was  always 
he  chance  of  Mounted  Policemen  cutting  in  on  our  trail ; 
)y  this,  time  the  riders  of  every  post  along  the  line  un- 
jioubtedly  were  on  the  watch  for  us; 

"It's  Piegan  and  another  fellow,"  Mac  announced,  after 
|i  brief  survey.  "And  they're  leading  two  horses — and 
hey  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry." 

We  got  off  and  waited  for  them,  wondering  what  the 
;xtra  horses  might  portend.  They  swung  down  to  us 
)n  a  run,  and  it  needed  no  second  glance  at  the  face  of 
.-•iegan  Smith  to  tell  me  that  he  had  met  up  with  a  fresh 
)atch  of  trouble.  His.  scraggly  beard  thrust  forward 
iggressively,  and  his  deep-set  eyes  fairly  blazed  between 
larrowed  lids. 

"Slap  your  saddles  on  them  fresh  hosses,"  he  grated 
larshly  from  the  back  of  a  thick-chested,  lean-flanked 
fray.    "Let  the  others  go — to  hell,  if  they  want  to !" 

"What's  up?"  I  asked  sharply;  and  Mac  flung  the 

;ame  query  over  one  shoulder  ais  he  fumbled  at  the  tight- 

Irawn  latigo  knot. 
It 

Piegan  stood  in  his  stirrups  and  raised  a  clenched  fist ; 
he  seamed  face  of  him  went  purple  urider  its  tan,  and 
he  words  came  out  like  the  challenge  of  a  range  bull. 

"Them — them  low-down  has  got  your  girl !" 

le  roared. 

The  latigo  dropped  from  MacRae's  hand.    "What !" 
;Ie  turned  ot\  Piegan  with  savage  unbelief. 
'  "T  said  it — I  said  it!    Yuh  heard  me!"  Piegan  yellcfl. 
'Al  (kiylight  this  mornin'.    That  Hicks — short  mustache 


an'  yaller  hair — he  come  to  Baker's  as  they  hooked  up  to 
leave  the  Spring.  He  give  her  a  note,  an'  she  dropped 
everything  an'  jumped  on  the  boss  he  brought  with  him, 
and  rode  away.  They  ain't  seen  hide  nor  hair  uh  her 
since.  She  was  cryin'  when  she  left.  He  said  you  fel- 
lers had  been  shot  resistin'  arrest,  an'  wanted  to  see  her. 
Aw,  hurry  up !  They  ain't  got  but  twelve  hours'  start 
— an',  by  the  Eternal,  I'll  smell  'em  out  in  the  dark !" 

It  struck  me  like  a  knife  thrust  in  the  back;  so  devilish 
and  unexpected,  that  for  half  a  second  I  had  the  same 
haM-sick  feeling  that  came  to  me  the  night  I  stooped 
over  Hans  Rutter,  and  gasped  with  horror  at  what  the 
fiends  had  done.  Mac  went  white  to  the  lips,  but  the 
full  import  of  Piegan's  message  stunned  him  to  silence. 
The  bare  possibility  of  Lyn  Rowan  at  the  dubious  mercy 
of  those  ruthless  brutes  was  something  that  called  for 
more  than  mere  words.  He  hesitated  only  a  moment, 
pulling  nervously  at  the  saddle  strings,  then  straightened 
up,  and  tore  at  the  cinch  fastening  with  fingers  that 
trembled. 

After  that  no  one  spoke.  While  Mac  and  I  trans- 
ferred our  saddles  to  the  Baker  horses,  Piegan  swung 
down  from  his  gray,  and,  opening  the  pack  on  the  horse, 
we  led,  took  out  a  httle  bundle  of  flour  and  bacon  and 
cofifee,  and  tied  it  behind  his  saddle.  A  frying  pan  and 
coffeepot  he  tOssed  to  me.  Then  we  mounted  and  rode 
away,  stripped  down  to  fighting  trim,  no  packhorse  to 
hamper  our  movements. 

Of  daylight  there  yet  remained  a  scant  two  hours  and  a 
half  by  which  we  could  hope  to  follow  a  trail.  Piegan 
leaned  over  his  saddlehorn,  and  took  hills  and  hollows, 
wherever  the  trail  led,  with  a  rush  that  unrolled  the  miles 
behind  us  at  a  marvelous  rate. 

For  a  full  hour  we  galloped  silently,  matching  the  speed 
of  fresh,  wiry  horses  against  the  dying  day ;  no  sound 
in  all  that  wilderness  of  brown  coulee  walls  and  gray- 
green  prairie  but  the  steady  beat  of  hoofs  and  the  purr 
of  a  rising  breeze  from  the  east.  Then  I  became  aware 
that  Piegan,  watching  the  ground  through  half-closed 
eyes,  was  talking  over  his  shoulder.  From  riding  a  lit- 
tle behind,  to  give  him  room  to  trail,  we  urged  our  horses 
alongside. 

"Them  fellers  at  Baker's  camp,"  he  said,  without  look- 
ing up,  "would  'a'  come  in  a  holj  minute  if  there'd  been 
hosses  for  'em  to  ride.  But  they  only  had  enough  saddle 
stock  along  to  wrangle  the  bulls — an'  I  took  three  uh  the 
best  they  had.  An'  three  of  us  is  plenty,  anyhow.  We 
kain't  ride  up  on  them  fellers  now,  an'  go  t'  shootin'. 
They're  all  together  again.  I  seen,  back  a  ways,  where 
them  two  tracks  angled  back  from  the  Spring.  They 
must  'a'  laid  up  at  that  camp  we  passed  till  some  time  last 
night — seein'  that  damned  Hicks  come  t'  Baker's  early 
this  mornin'.  An'  if  they  didn't  travel  very  fast  to-day — 
which  ain't  likely,  'cause  they  probably  think  they're  dead 
safe — there's  just  a  chance  that  we'll  hit  'em  before  dark, 
if  we  burn  the  earth.  We're  good  for  thirty  miles  be- 
fore night  covers  up  their  track.  Don't  yuh  worry  none, 
old  boy,"  he  bellowed  at  MacRae.  "Old  Injun  Smith'll 
see  yuh  through !  God !  I  could  'a'  cried  m'self  when. 
I  hit  that  camp ;  an'  that  old  nigger  woman  went  t'  bawlin' 
when  I  told  her  yuh  was  both  out  on  the  bench  as  sound 
as  a  dollar.  That  was  the  first  they  suspicioned  anythin' 
was  wrong.    Them  dirty,  low-lived  " 

Piegan  lapsed  into  a  string  of  curses.  MacRae,  hard- 
eyed,  his  mouth  twitching  a  1)it,  nodded  comprehension.  I 
knew  what  he  was  thinkiiig. 
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We  swept  down  a  long  slope  with  the  red  sunset  at  our 
backs  and  a  gale  of  dr)^,  warm  wind,  tainted  with  the 
smell  of  burning  grass,  blowing  strongly  in  our  faces. 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  in  the  depths  of  a  high- 
walled  coulee,  where  the  evening  shadows  were  muster- 
ing for  their  stealthy  raid  on  the  gilded  uplands,  we  cir- 
cled a  grove  of  rustling  poplars,  and  jerked  our  horses 
back  on  their  haunches  at  sight  of  a  scarlet  blotch  among 
the  gloomy  trees. 

'« 

CHAPTER  XII. 

HONOR  AMONG  THIEVES. 

We  knew,  even  as  our  fingers  closed  mechanically  on 
the  six-shooters  in  our  belts,  that  we  hadn't  come  un- 
awares on  the  men  we  wanted,  or  there  would  have  been 
an  exchange  of  leaden  courtesies  long  before  we  managed 
to  get  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  unlikely  that 
they  would  cease  to  exercise  the  cunning  and  watchful- 
ness which  had,  so  far,  carried  through  with  flying  colors 
their  infernal  schemes.  And  a  second  glance  showed 
that  the  scarlet  coat  belonged  to  a  man  who  half  sat,  half  . 
lay  on  the  ground,  his  shoulders  braced  against  a  fallen 
tree.  We  got  ofif  our  horses  and  went  cautiously  in  among 
the  shadows. 

"Be  not  afraid ;  it  is  I !"  Goodell  raised  his  head  with 
an  effort,  and  greeted  us  mockingly,  "I  am,  as  you  can 
see,  hors  de  combat.  What  is  your  pleasure,  gentle- 
men?" 

ThjC  tone  of  him  and  the  pallid  features  vouched  for 
the  truth  of  his  statement.  The  light-colored  shirt  show- 
ing between  the  open  lapels  of  his  jacket  was  stained  a 
telltale  crimson,  and  the  hand  he  held  against  his  breast 
was  dabbled  and  streaked  with  the  blood  that  oozed  slowly 
from  under  the  pressing  fingers ;  the  leaf  mold  under  him 
was  saturated  with  it. 

'Where  is  the  rest  of  the  bunch?"  MacRae  asked  him 
evenly.  "You  may  be  hurt,  but  that  doesn't  clear  your 
skirts  with  us." 

"You  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  me,  eh?"  Goodell  mur- 
mured. 'Well,  I  don't  blame  you.  But  don't  adopt  the 
role  of  inquisitor — because  I'm  the  same  as  a  dead  man, 
and  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  My  mouth  will  be  closed  for- 
ever in.^  little  while — and  I  can  die  as  easily  with  it  un- 
opened. But  if  you'll  get  me  a  drink  of  water,  and  be 
decent  about  it,  I  will  a  tale  unfold.  I  assure  you  it  will 
be  to  your  interest  to  give  me  a  hearing." 

Piegan  strode  out  of  the  timber  and  unfastened  the 
coffeepot  from  my  saddle;  a  series  of  pot  holes  on  the 
flat  near  by  lay  brim  full  from  the  recent  rain. 

It  isn't  in  the  average  man  to  be  utterly  callous  to  the 
suffering  of  another.  Notwithstanding  the  deviltry  Good- 
ell and  his  confederates  had  perpetrated,  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  sorry  for  him — what  little  I'd  seen  of  him  had 
been  likable  enough.  I  found  it  hard  to  look  at  him 
there,  and  believe  him  guilty  of  murder,  robbery,  and 
kindred  depredations.  He  was  beyond  reach  of  earthly 
justice,  anyway ;  and  one  can't  help  forgiving  much  to  a 
man  who  faces  death  with  a  smile. 

"Are  you  in  any  pain,  Goodell?"  I  asked. 

"None  whatever,"  he  answered  weakly.  "But  I'm  a 
goner,  for  all  that.  I  have  a  very  neat  knife  thrust  in  the 
back.  Also  he  shot  me  twice — through  the  lungs.  You 
see  in  me,"  he  drawled,  "a  victim  of  chivalry.  I  have 
played  for  big  stakes ;  I've  robbed  gayly,  and  killed  a  man 
or  two  in  the  way  of  fighting ;  all  of  which  sits  lightly  on 


my  conscience,  even  though  my  chickens  have  come  home 
.to  roost.  But  there  are  two  things  I  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber distinctly :  I  have  not  made  war  on  a  woman — nor  tor- 
tured a  wounded  old  man." 

"You  meean  Rutter  ?"    Mac  squatted  beside  him,  and 
leaned  forward  eagerly.    Piegan  returned  with  the  water 
as  Goodell  started  to  reply.    He  swallowed  thirstily,  took., 
breath,  and  went  on:  , 

"Yes,  I  mean  Rutter.  I'll  tell  you  quick,  for  I  may  : 
not  last  long,  and  when  I'm  done  you'll  know  where  to  ; 
look  for  them.  I  started  this  thing — the  holdup  busi-  , 
ness — no  matter  whyT  Lessard  was  in  the  hole,  gambling  | 
— I  hinted  the  idea  to  him;  he  jumped  at  it,  a^I  thought  i 
he  would.    And  "  ■  ' 

"Lessard!"  I  interrupted.    "Is  he  in  on  this?"  i 

"Is  he  in  on  it!"  Goodell  echoed.    "He  is  the  whole 
thing." 

Well,  I  had  suspected  as  much,  but  it  was  a  surprise 
to  have  my  suspicions  confirmed.  I  glanced  at  Mac  and 
Piegan. 

"I  was  sure  of  it  all  along,"  Mac  answered  my  unspoken  . 
thought.    Piegan  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  wanted  to  get  that  government  money  in  the  pay 
wagon,  that  was  all-^at  first,"  Goodell  continued.  "We 
planned  a  long  time  ahe'ad.  Then  he  found  out  about 
those  two  old  miners,  and  put  his  men  on  their  trail.  I 
had  no  hand  in  that.  You  know  the  result — the  finish 
— that  night  you  lost  the  ten  thousand — that  was  hellish 
work.  I  wanted  to  kill  Hicks  and  Gregory  when  they 
boasted  of  it  to  me.  Lessard  put  Bevans  on  your  trail. 
He  followed  you  from  Walsh,  and  you  played  into  his 
hands  when  you  stirred  up  the  fire  that  night.  Only  for 
running  into  his  partners  he  might  have  murdered  you  for 
that  money.    Give  me  another — drink." 

I  lifted  the  can  to  his  lips  again,  and  he  thanked  me 
courteously. 

"Then  we  got  the  paymaster — and  Lessard  conceived 
the  theory  that  you  knew  more  than  you  told,  and  sent 
you  to  the  Stone  with  those  two  to  keep  cases  on  you.! 
It  seemed  a  pity  to  let  slip  that  gold  dust  after  they  had 
gone  so  far.  You  know  how  that  panned  out.  We  had 
a  stake  then.  Lessard  looted  the  post  funds  when  he 
left  the  last  time.  We  have — or,  rather,  they  have,"  he 
corrected,  "about  two  hundred  thousand  altogether.  Les-I 
sard,  on  account  of  his  position,  was  the  brains — we  did 
the  work.  We  planned,  at  first,  to  make  a  clean-up,  di- 
vide with  him,  and  get  out  of  the  country— ^while  he  used 
his  authority  to  throw  them  off  the  track.  Then  the  girl 
appeared,  and  Lessard  lost  his  head.  She  turned  him 
down ;  and  he  upset  our  plans  by  d.eciding  to  cut  loose 
from  the  force  and  go  with  us.  I  believe  now  that  he 
hatched  this  latest  scheme  when  she  refused  him.  I  tell 
you  he  was  fairly  mad  about  her. 

"We  couldn't  ford  Milk  River  on  account  of  the  storm. 
You  tracked  us  ?  You  saw  Our  last  camp  ?  Yes !  Well, 
we  left  there  at  midnight.  And  when  Hicks  turned  off 
with  an  extra  horse  I  thought  nothing  of  it — it  was  per- 
fectly safe,  and  we  needed  more  matches.  Not  un^il  he 
joined  us  later  with  the  girl  did  I  suspect  thai  there  were 
wheels  within  wheels ;  a  kidnaping  had  never  occurred  to 
me.  She  realized  that  she  had  been  hoodwinked,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Lessard.  He  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  that 
he  had  abandoned  modern  methods  of  winning  a  wife, 
and  gone  back  to  the  primitive  mode. 

"I  have  put  myself  beyond  the  pale;  outlaw,  thief,  what 
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ou  will ;  I  am  not  sensitive  to  harsh  names.  But  a  woman 
-a  good  woman  !  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  such 
hings.  And  when  we  camped  here,  I  had  made  up  fny 
lind.    I  told  Lessard  she  must  go  back.    It  was  foohsh. 

should  have  gotten  the  drop  and  killed  him  without 
ompunction.  While  I  argued  with  him,  Hicks  stabbed 
le  from  behind ;  and  as  I  fell  Lessard  shot  me  twice, 
^h,  well — it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  from 
ow.  But  I'd  like  to  put  a  spoke  in  their  wheel  for  the 
ake  of  that  blue-eyed  girl. 

"'MacRae,  you  and  Smith  know  the  mouth  of  Sage 
^reek.  They  will  camp  there  to-night.  You  can  make  it 
1  three  hours.  From  there  they  will  follow  Milk  River 
3  the  Missouri,  and  catch  a  downriver  boat.  But  you'll 
et  them  to-night.  You  must.  Now,  give  me  another 
rink — and  drift!"  " 

"I  beheve  you,  Goodell."  MacRae  bent  over  him. 
You're  a  white  man,  if  you  did  get  off  wrong.  I'll  re- 
lember  what  you  did — for  her.  Is  there  anything  we 
an  do  for  you?" 

Goodell  shook  his  head.  'T  tell  you,^'  he  said,  and 
arned  his  face  to  look  wistfully  up  at  the  eastern  coulee 
im,  all  tinted  with  the  blazing  sunset,  *T'll  go  out  over 
le  hills  with  the  shadows.  An  hour — maybe  two.  It's 
ly  time.  I've  no  complaint  to  make.  All  I  want  is  a 
rink.  You  can  do  no  good  for  a  dead  man;  and  the 
ving  are  sorely  in  need  of  help.  It'll  be  a  bit  lonesome, 
lat's  all." 

"No  message  for  anybody?"  Mac  persisted. 

"No — yes !"  The  mocking,  reckless  tone  crept  into  his 
pice  again.  "If  you  should  have  speech  with  Lessard 
pfore  you  put  his  light  out,  tell  him  I  go  to  fix  up  things 
or  him — a  superheated  grid !  Now  drift — vamose — hit 
i€  trail.  The  gorge  at  the  mouth  of  Sage  Creek, 
ood-by !" 

Soberly  we  filed  out  from  among  the  trees,  now  bending 
I  the  grip  of  the  wind,  their  leafy  boughs  rustling  sibi- 
.ntly;  as  though  the  weird  sisters  whispered  in  the  nod- 
ing  branches  that  here  was  another  thread  full  spun  and 
ivaiting  the  keen  shears.  Soberly  we  swung  to  the  sad- 
it  and  rode  slowly  away,  lest  the  quick  beat  of  hoofs 
lould  bring  a  sudden  pang  of  loneliness  to  the  intrepid 
)ul  calmly  awaiting  death  under  the  shivering  trees,  I 
tink  that  one  effort  to  right  a  wrong  will  more  than  wipe 
It  the  black  score  against  him  when  the  Book  of  Life  is 
danced. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  poplar  grove  Piegan  drew  rein, 
id  held  up  one  hand. 

j  "Poor  devil !"  he  muttered.  "He's  a-callin'  us." 
But  he  wasn't.  He  was  fighting  off  the  lonesomeness, 
fing  there  in  the  falling  dusk,  with  the  wind  whining 
/erhead;  singing  to  himself,  as  an  Indian  brave  chants 
s  death  song  when  the  red  flame  of  the  torture  fire  bites 
to  his  flesh. 

Sing  heigh,  sihg  ho,  for  the  Cavalier ! 
I'  Sing  heigh,  sing  ho,  for  the  Crown, 

i  Gentlemen  all,  turn  out,  turn  out ; 

We'll  keep  these  Roundheads  down  ! 

Down — down — down — down  ! 

We'll  ke — ep  these  Round — heads  down  ! 

Once — twice,  the  chorus  of  that  old  English  royalist 
>ng  rose  up  out  of  the  grove.  Then  it  died  away,  and 
e  turned  to  go.    And  as  we  struck  home  the  spurs, 

inking  of  the  mouth  of  Sage  Creek  and  the  dark  that 
|as  closing  down,  a  six-shooter  barked  sharply,  back 
fere  among  the  trees. 


I  swung  my  horse  around  in  his  tracks,  and  raced  him 
to  the  poplars  with  a  lump  in  my  throat.  His  big  heart 
had  failed  him;  maybe  the  shadows  seemed  too  big  and 
black  to  face  longer,  lying  alone  in  that  deep  hollow  in 
the  earth ;  perhaps  the  night  looked  long  and  dreary,  and 
he  wanted  to  go  out  with  the  sun.  He  lay  heside  the 
fallen  tree,  quite  dead,  his  eyes  staring  blarikly  at  the 
darkening  sky,  and  the  six-shooter  in  his  hand,  as  he  had 
held  it  for  the  last  time.  I  straightened  his  arms,  and 
covered  his  face  with  the  bloodstained  coat,  and  left  him 
to  his  long  sleep.  And  Mac  and  Piegan  lifted  their  hats, 
and  whispered  "Amen"  in  all  sincerity  as  we  turned  away. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  MOUTH  OF  SAGE  CREEK. 

When  we  reached  high  ground  again  the  twilight  had 
faded  to  a  thin  streak  of  yellow-tinged  gray  in  the  north- 
west. The  wind  still  blew  squarely  in  our  faces.  Down 
in  the  coulee  we  hadn't  noticed  it  so  much,  but  now  every 
breath  was  tainted  with  the  rank  smell  of  grass  smoke, 
and  each  mile  we  covered  the  stink  of  it  grew  stronger. 

"We're  blamed  apt  to  run  right  into  a  prairie  fire  before 
mornin',"  Piegan  observed.  "If  that  wind  don't  let  up, 
she'll  come  a-whoopin'.  It'll  be  a  nice  smoky  one,  too, 
with  this  mixture  of  old,  dead  grass  an'  the  new  growth 
springin'  up.    Ain't  that  a  lalla  of  a  smell?" 

Neither  of  us  answered,  and  he  took  to  humming  "The 
Texas  Rangers."  We  were  burrowing  through  the  dark 
straight  for  the  mouth  of  Sage  Creek.  What  we  would 
do  when  we  got  there  was  not  very  cle^  to  me,  and 
something  of  the  same  was  evidently  bothering  Piegan, 
for,  after  a  long  interval,  he  addressed  himself  pointedly 
to  MacRae. 

"We  ought  to  hit  the  river  in  about  an  hour,"  he  said. 
"It's  time  we  figured  out  just  how  we're  goin'  to  work, 
eh  ?    I  wish  to  the  Lord  it  was  daylight !" 

"So  do  I,"  MacRae  responded  moodily.  "But  wishing 
won't  help  any.  I've  been  thinking  that  the  best  way 
would  be  to  get  down  on  the  flat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  and  cache  our  horses  in  the  timber.  Then  we  can 
sneak  around  without  making  much  noise.  If  they're  not 
camped  on  the  river— and  I  hardly  think  they'd  cross  to- 
night— we'll  find  them  somewhere  on  the  creek  in  that 
gorge." 

"That's  about  the  way  I  had  her  sized  up,"  Piegan  re- 
plied. "The  flat  ain't  bigger'n  a  good-sized  flapjack ;  an' 
if  they're  on  that  or  up  in  the  Sage  Creek  Canon,  we're 
bound  to  hear  their  bosses  snort  or  nicker  if  we  go  care- 
ful. The  worst  of  it  is,  we  kain't  start  the  ball  a-rollin' 
till  we  get  that  little  girl  located.  An'  if  we  get  rim- 
bunct-ious,  an'  stir  'em  up  in  the  dark,  an'  don't  put  the 
finishin'  touches  to  'em  right  there — why,  they  got  all  the 
show  in  the  world  t'  make  a  hot-foot  get-away.  Sabe? 
An',  while  I  ain't  lookin'  for  a  chance  to'  side  step  their 
game,  for  I  know  how  yuh  feel,  I'd  say  locate  'em  if  we 
can,  an'  then  back  up  an'  wait  for  daylight." 

The  moon  cleared  the  sky  line,  a  bright  orange  sphere 
in  the  thickening  smoke.  Away  to  the  east  the  crimson- 
yellow  reflection  of  burning  prairies  shot  up  plainly  as  we 
rode  over  the  crest  of  a  hill.  And  presently  we  galloped 
across  a  mile  of  level  grassland,  and  pulled  up  on  the 
very  brink  of  Sage  Creek  Canon. 

"Easy,  easy,  from  here  on."  Piegan  whispered  cau- 
tion.   "We  may  be  right  above  'em,  for  all  we  know.  We 
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hit  it  a  little  too  high  up.    How  far  d'yuh  reckon  it  is  t' 
the  mouth,  Mac  ?" 

"Not  more  than  half  a  mile,"  Mac  returned.   "I  know 
a  good  place  to  get  down." 

Without  mishap  we  reached  the  foot  of  that  steep  hill. 
At  the  bottom  the  wind  was  partly  shut  off,  so  that  sounds 
were  easier  to  catch.  Nor  was  it  so  dark  since  the  rising 
of  the  moon.  Only  the  pall  of  smoke  lay  over  every- 
thing; a  shifting  haze  that  made  objects  doubly  hard  to 
distinguish.  A  horse  or  a  tree  or  a  clump  of  brush 
loomed  up  fantastically  in  the  gray  blur. 

MacRae,  to  whom  the  topography  of  that  gloomy  place 
was  perfectly  familiar,  led  the  way.  A  black  wall  that 
rose  suddenly  before  us  resolved  itself  into  a  grove  of 
trees,  great  three-foot  cottonwoods.  He  stole  into  the 
heart  of  them,  and.  satisfied  himself  that  our  game  hadn't 
appropriated  it  as  a  camping  place ;  we  tied  our  horses 
securely,  removing  saddles  and  bridles  lest  the  clank  of 
steel  or  creaking  of  leather  betray  our  presence  to  listen- 
ing ears.  On  any  noise  our  horses  might  make  we  had 
no  choice  but  to  take  a  chance.  Then  we  looked  to  our 
guns,  and  set  out  on  a  stealthy  search, 

A  complete  circle  of  that  tiny  bottom — it  was  only  a 
shelf  of  sage-grown  land,  lying  between  the  river  chan- 
nel and  the  steep  bank— profited  us  nothing ;  and  Piegan 
whispered  that  they  must  have  made  camp  in  the  gorge. 

Cautiously  we  retraced  our  steps  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  flat,  and  turned  into  the  narrow  mouth  of  the 
canon.  We  had  no  more  than  got  fairly  between  the 
straight-up-and-down  walls  of  it,  than  Piegan  stopped  us 
with  a  warning  "S-sh!"  We  squatted  in  the  long  grass 
and  listened.  ^.  Behind  us,  from  the  river,  came  a  gentle 
plashing. 

"Beaver?"  I  hazarded. 

"Too  loud,"  Piegan  murmured.  "Let's  go  back  an' 
see." 

We  reached  the  river  edge  in  time  to  see  a  dim  shape 
glide  out  of  sight  among  the  scrub  that  lined  the  opposite 
bank  ;•  whether  man  or  beast  we  could  not  tell.  But  Pie- 
gan turned  on  the  instant  and  ran  to  where  we  had  tied 
our  horses.   They  stood  quietly  where  we  had  left  them. 

"I  just  got  an  idea  they'd  got  onto  us,  an'  set  us  afoot 
as  a  starter,"  Piegan  explained.  "But  I  guess  maybe  that 
was  some  wild  critter." 

Once  more  we  turned  into  the  canon,  and  this  time  fol- 
loYved  its  narrow,  scrub-patched  floor  beyond  sight  of 
the  river.  It  was  dark  enough  for  any  kind  of  deviltry 
in  that  three-hundred-foot  gash  in  the  earth ;  smoke  min- 
gled with  the  natural  gloom  cast  an  impenetrable  murk 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  no  breath  of  air  stirred  the  tomb- 
hke  stillness.  Right  in  front  of  us  a  horse  coughed 
;  sharply.  We  dropped  on  all  fours,  listened  tensely  a  min- 
ute, then  crept  forward.  Without  warning,  we  found 
ourselves  foul  of  a  picket  line,  and  the  vague  forms  of 
grazing  horses  all  around  us.  Piegan  halted  us  with  a 
touch,  and  we  lay  flat;  then,  with  our  heads  together,  he 
whispered  softly: 

"We  must  be  right  up  on  'em.    It's  a  cinch  their  camp 

ain't  far  from  their  live  stock.    I  wonder  

To  the  left  of  us  a  horse  snorted  nervously  ;_we  heard 
him  trot  to  the  end  of  his  rope  and  snort  again.  Then 
a  voice  cut  the  quiet:  "Here,  you  fool  horse,  \yhat's  the 
matter  with  you  ?" 

We  hugged  the  ground  like  frightened  rabbits.  It 
hardly  seemed  possible  that  we  could  be  within  speaking 
distance  of  them— yet  that  was  Gregory's  clear  tones ;  I 


would  know  his  speech  in  a  jabberfest  of  several  na- 
tions. 

*What's  the  matter?"  That,  by  the  curt  inflection,  th( 
autocratic  tone,  was  Lessard.  I  had  one  hand  on  Mac! 
Rae's  shoulder,  and  I  could  feel  the  tremor  that  rai 
through  lam,  like  the  rising  of  a  cat's  fur  at  sight  of  ai 
adversary. 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  Gregory  answered  him  care 
lessly.  "I  was  just  speaking  to  one  of  these  fool  horses i 
They're  as  nervous  as  you  are."  And  we  could  hear  hir 
chuckle. 

After  that  there- was  nothing  but  ^the  muffled  "tr-M/| 
tr-up"  oi  grazing  horses.  Piegan  or  Mac,  I  couldn't  te! 
which,  tugged  gently  at  my  arm,  and  the  three  of  us  re^ 
treated  slowly.  When  we  were  well  away  from  the  cam; 
of  that  ungodly  combination,  Piegan  rose  to  his  feet,  an 
we  proceeded  a  little'  faster  until  we  reached  a  distanc 
that  permitted  of  low-toned  conversation. 

"Now,"  Piegan  muttered,  "we  have  'em  spotted.  Ar 
I'm  here  to  declare  that's  it's  plumb  foolish  to  mix  thing 
with  that  layout  till  it's  .hght  enough  t'  shoot_  straigh 
If  we  go  against  'em  now,  it's  all  same  as  goin'  blinc 
folded  into  a  barn  to  pick  out  the  best  boss.  The  fir; 
gun  that  pops,  they'll  raise  up  an'  quit  the  earth  like 
bunch  uh  antelope.  They  ain't  got  nothin'  t'  win  in 
fight.  I  did  think  uh  tryin'  t'  get  off  with  their  hosse 
but  that  sharp-eared  cuss  was  watchin'.  Whenever 
comes  day  we  got  all  the  best  of  it— though  I  don't  li[ 
ure  on  a  walkaway.  We  want  t'  make  a  clean  job  of  i 
an'  we  kain't  do  it  in  the  dark.  Furthermore,  if  we  go  1 
throwin'  lead  when  we  kain't  see  ten  feet  in  front  of  u; 
ye'd  just  about  hit  that  girl  first  rattle  out  uh  the  bo;: 
She  ain't  comin' t'  no  harm  -right  now,  or  it  wouldn't  1 
so  blamed  peaceful  around  there.  It's  only  a  matter  i 
three  or  four  hours  till  daylight.    What  d'yuh  say  ?" 

"Under  the  circumstances,  it's  the  only  thing  we  cj 
do,"  Mac  breathed,  and  I  fancied  there  was  a  quiver 
his  usually  steady  voice.  "It's  going  to  be  smoky  in  tl 
morning,  but  we  can  see  their  camp  from  this  first  poir 
I  think.  There's  a  big  rock  over  here— I'll  show  y( 
wherje  it  is — and  you  and  Sarge  can  get  under  cover  thei 
I'll  lie  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  canon.  Let  them  pa^ 
and  start.  When  they  get  nearly  abreast  of  us,  c 
loose.  Shoot  the  horses  they  ride  first.  Then,  ^  if  th' 
won't  give  up,  we  can  fight  it  out.  Come  on;  I'll  she 
you  that  rock."  ^, 

MacRae's  bump  of  location  was  a  good  one.  He  pick 
his  way  through  the  sage  brush  across  the  canon,  ai^ 
brought  us  in  the  unnatural  gloom  to  a  great  slab  of  sati 
stone  that  had  fallen  from  above,  and  lay  a  few  feet  f rc 
the  base  of  the  sheer  canon  wall — a  natural  breastwoi 
all  ready  to  our  hand.  There,  without  another  word, 
left  us. 

Crouching  in  the  shelter  of  that  rock,  it  seemed  as 
we  would  never  be  released  from^^the  dusky  embrace 
night.  In  reality,  it  was  less  than  three  hours  till  di 
but  they  were  leaden-footed  ones  to  me.  Then  da^ 
flung  itself  impetuously  across  the  hills,  and  the  nak 
rim  of  the  canon  took  form  in  a  shifting  veil  of  wh 
smoke.  Down  in  the  depths  gloom  and  shadows  vi 
ished  together,  and  Piegan  Smith  and  I  peered  over  1 
top  of  our  ambuscade  and  saw  the  oudaw  camp — n. 
and  horses  dim  figures  in  the  growing  light.  We  scanr 
the  opposite  side  for  sight  of  MacRae,  but  he  -kept  un< 
cover.  ,  , 

"They're  packin'  up,"  Piegan  murmured,  chuckli 
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dryly.  "I  reckon  things  won't  tighten  nor  nothin'  in  a 
few  minutes,  eh?  But  I'm  blamed  if  I  can  see  anything 
jthat  looks  like  a  female  in  that  bunch.   Do  you  ?" 

I  couldn't,  though  it  was  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
Ito  their  camp.  And  failing  to  see  her  started  me  thinking 
ithat,  after  all,  she  might  have  given  them  the  slip.  I 
hoped  it  might  be  so.  Lyn  was  no  chicken-hearted  weak- 
ling to  sit  down  and  weep  unavailingly  in  time  of  peril. 
iBred  on  the  range,  on  speaking  terms  with  the  turbulent 
frontier  life,  her  wits  weren't  likely  to  forsake  her  in  a 
situation  of  that  kind. 

While  the  daylight  grew  stronger,  and  the  smoke  settled 
thicker  from  above,  one  of  them  swung  up  on  a  horse 
and  came  down  the  bottom  on  a  fast  lope.  We  had  no 
means  of  knowing  what  his  mission  might  be,  but  I  did 
know  that  the  square  shoulders,  the  lean,  eagle  face 
could  only  belong  to  one  man ;  and  I  drew  a  bead  on  his 
horse's  breast.  I  hesitated  a  second,  squinting  along  the 
rifle  barrel;  I  wanted  him  to  round  the  point  that  jutted 
Dut  from  the  other  side  of  the  canon,  so  that  his  partners 
:ould  not  see  his  finish.  If  they  did  not  see  him  go 
down  they  might  think  he  fired  the  shot  himself.  And, 
while  I  uttered  maledictions  on  the  combination  of  cir- 
:umstances  that  made  -it  necessary  to  shoot  even  a  thor- 
bugh-going  blackguard  like  Lessard,  MacRae  took  things 
into  his  own  hands,  in  his  characteristic  fashion. 

'Lessard  turned  the  poi'fet,  and,  as  the  rifle  hammer 
:licked  under  the  pull  of  my  thumb,  MacRae  sprang  to 
!iis  feet  from  behind  a  squatty  clump  of  sage.  Nervy 
IS  men  are  made,  MacRae  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  an 
iven  break,  a  square  deal.  Ahd  Lessard  got  it.  There 
imong  the  sagebrush  he  got  a  fair  chance  for  his  life, 
according  to  the  code  of  men  who  settle  their  differences 
|it  the  business  end  of  a  six-shooter.  But  it  wasn't  his 
lour.  Piegan  Smith  and  I  saw  his  hand  flash  to  his  gun, 
saw  it  come  to  a  level,  heard  Mac's  pistol  pop.  It  was 
1  square  deal — which  he  had  not  given  fs.  He  crumpled 
,ip  in  his  saddle,  sprawled  a  moment  on  the  neck  of  his 
lorse,  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  Mac  sank  behind  the 
sage  again,  and  we  waited  for  the  others. 

I  CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  ELEMENTAL  ALLY. 

But  they  did  not  come.   They  must  have  seen  Lessard 
,  fall,  for  at  the  single  report,  men  and  horses,  already 
naif  hidden  by  the  smoke,  vanished  into  the  brush,  Pie- 
I'  2;an  did  manage  to  fire  one  ineffectual  shot  as  they  flicked 
^  but  of  sight.  We  had  got  a  fair  look  at  them  before  then, 
'  lowever,  and  were  satisfied  that  Lyn  was  not  in  the  party. 
"    "Darn  'em!"  Piegan  grunted  disgustedly.  "They're 
lext  now.   An'-  they  don't  aim  to  run  the  gantlet  till  they 
lave  to.    We  got  'em  penned,  anyway;  they  can't  get 
s  out  uh  that  patch  uh  scrub  without  showin'  themselves." 
;    "Oh,  Piegan !"  Mac  called  to  us.   It  was  easy  speaking 
I  distance  to  where  he  lay,  and  he  yelled  to  us  without 
showing  himself.  " 
1    "Hello !"  Piegan  answered. 

"Can  you  fellows  keep  them  from  going  up  the  canon?" 
"I  reckon  we*  can,"  Smith  called  back,  "unless  this 
smoke  gets  so  thick  we  kain't  see." 

"All  right.  I'm  going  up  on  top,  and  thrOw  it  into 
ihem  from  above.  Maybe  I  can  drive  them  down  where 
lyou  can  get  a  bead  on  them." 

Piegan  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  "Darn  our  fool 
iliearts !"  he  vociferated.  "We  ought  to  'a'  thought  uh  that 


before.  Why,  he  can  pick  'em  off  like  blackbirds  on  a 
fence  up  there!" 

We  didn't  see  Mac  go.  He  crawled  through  the  sage- 
brush to  the  creek  channel,  where,  by  stooping,  he  could 
hardly  be  seen.  Anyway,  our  time  was  fully  occupied 
in  watching  the  brush  that  sheltered  our  robber  friends, 
lest  they  made  a  sneak  before  he  could  get  above  to  head 
them  off.  They  held  close  to  their  concealment,  however ; 
nor  did  they  waste  any  powder  on  us — I  don't  think  they 
could  tell  just  where  we  were,  and  they  were  familiar 
enough  with  the  gentle  art  of  bushwhacking  to  realize  that 
the  open  was  a  distinctly  unhealthy  place. 

It  was  a  long  time  till  we  heard  from  MacRae  again, 
and,  lying  there  passively,  we  grew  afraid  that,  after  all, 
they  would  get  away  from  us;  for  the  smoke  was  now 
rolling  in  black  clouds  above  the  gorge.  So  far  the  thick- 
est of  it  had  blown  overhead,  but  any  moment  a  change 
of  wind  might  bring  it  down  on  us  like  an  ocean  fog, 
and  that  meant  good-by  to  Hicks  &  Co. 

"That  fire  must  be  mighty  close,"  Piegan  remarked. 
"I  wish  she'd  let  up  long  enough  for  us  t'  finish  this  job. 
That  smoke's  as  good  as  they  need,  once  it  drifts  down 
this  coulee  instead  uh  blowin'  over.  What  in  thunder 
d'yuh  suppose  Mac's  doin'  all  this  time?  He  ought  to 
show  pretty  quick  now." 

He  showed,  as  Piegan  put  it,  very  shortly.  From  the 
top  ofjthe  opposite  bank  he  fired  three  or  four  shots,  and 
drew  for  the  first  time  a  return  of  the  compliment  from 
the  enemy.'  Then  he  broke  off  abruptly,  and  when  next 
he  gave  hint  of  his  whereabouts,  it  was  to  call  to  us  from 
the  nearest  point  on  the  canon  rim. 

"Quit  your  hide-out,  and  pull  for  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge.   Quick!   I'll  meet  you  there." 

We  sprinted  like  a  pair  of  quarter  horses  across  the 
twenty-five  yards  or  so  that  was  devoid  of  cover  for  a 
jackrabbit,  much  less  a  man.  My  heart  was  pumping 
double-quick  when  we  threw  ourselves  headlong  among 
the  welcome  sagebrush — they  had  done  their  little  old 
best  to  stop  us,  and  some  of  those  forty-four  caliber  hum- 
ming birds  sang  their  confounded  song  perilously  close 
to  us.  That's  one  kind  of  music  for  which  I  have 
a  deep  respect. 

From  there  to  the  creek  channel  we  crawled  on  all  fours, 
as  Mac  had  done.  Stooping  low,  we  splashed  along  in 
the  shallow  water,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  carion. 
There  we  slipped  carefully  to  higher  ground.  Mac  was 
scrambling  and  sliding  down  from  above,  dimly  out- 
lined against  the  bank.  Up  the  creek  choking  clouds  of 
rank  smoke  swirled  down  from  the  benchland.  Already 
the  patch  of  brush  in  which  lay  the  renegade  police- 
men was  hidden  in  its  folds,  shut  away  from  our  sight. 
We  called  to  Mac,  and  he  came  crashing  through  sage 
and  buckbrush,  and  threw  himself,  panting,  on  the  ground 
by  us. 

"The  fire  I"  he  gasped.  "It's  coming  down  the  gorge. 
They're  cut  off  at  the  other  end.  They've  got  to  come  out 
here  in  a  little  while — or  roast.  The  smoke  would  choke 
a  salamander,  on  top,  right  now.  We  can't  miss  them  in 
this  narrow  place,  no  matter  how  thick  it  gets.  Look  up 
yonder !" 

A  red  haze  licked  its  way  up  the  canon  edge  on  the 
east  side,  wiped  out  the  grass,  and  died  on  the  bare  rim- 
rock.  Away  up  the  creek  we  could  hear  a  faint  crackle. 

"Dry  timber,"  Piegan  muttered.  "It'll  get  warm  'round 
here  directly." 
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The  smoke^  blacker  now,  and  hot  as  a  whif¥  from  a 
baker's  oven,  swooped  down  upon  us  in  choking  eddies ; 
the  high  banks  on  eitHer  hand  were  barely  visible.  We 
could  not  see  the  blaze,  but  we  knew  that  it  wasn't  far ; 
the  pop  of  dry,  scrubby  timber,  and  the  infernal,  suffocat- 
ing vapors  from  the  unholy  mixture  of  green  and  dead 
grass,  berrybushes,  and  the  ubiquitous  sage  told  us  that 
— and  presently,  above  the  subdued,  menacing  noises  of 
the  fire,  the  drum  of  running  hoofs  uprose. 

They  burst  out  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  headed  for  the 
protection  of  the  river,  like  a  smoke-wreathed  whirl- 
wind; the  packhorses,  necked  together,  galloping  in  the 
lead;  and  behind  them  Hicks,  Gregory,  and  Bevahs  lay 
Indian  fashion  low  along  the  necks  of  their  mounts. 
They  knew  that  we  were  waiting  for  them;  but  at  the 
worst  they  had  a  fighting  chance. 

So  thick  hung  the  smoky  veil,  that  they  were  right  on 
top  of  us  before-  they  took  visible  shape ;  and,  when  we 
rose  to  our  knees  and  fired,  the  crack  of  their  guns  min- 
gled with  that  of  our  own.  Gregory,  so  near  that  I  could 
see  every  feature  of  his  dark  face,  the  glittering  black 
eyes,  the  wide  lips  parted  over  white,  even  teeth,  wilted 
in  his  saddle  as  they  swept  by.  Bevans  and  his  horse 
went  down  together.  But  Hicks  the  wily,  a  superb  horse- 
man, hung  on  his  off  stirrup  and  swerved  his  flying  horse 
away  from  us,  and  the  smoke  closed  in  behind  him, 
despite  the  bullets  we  sent  his  way. 

It  was  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.  Nothing 
spectacular  about  it;  no  half  hour  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
with  buckets  of  blood  flowing  in  all  directions,  and  a  beau- 
tiful heroine  wringing  her  hands  in  despair.  Just  a  rush 
of  horses  and  men  out  of  the  smoke,  a  sudden  popping 
of  guns — all  over  in  twenty  seconds,  Only  a  couple 
of  dead  men,  and  Piegan  Smith  with  a  hole  in  his  hat  and 
another  in  his  shoulder,  to  show  there  had^been  a  fight. 

The  packhorses  had  circled  around  and  tangled  each 
other  up,  and  finally  stopped,  when  the  riders  ceased  to 
guide  them.  Hicks  was  gone,  and  it  was  useless  to  seek 
for  him.  We  turned  our  attention  to  Gregory  and  Bevans. 
Gregory  was  dead  as  the  proverbial  doornail,  but  Bevans, 
on  investigation,  proved  to  be  very  much  alive;  so  much 
so  that  if  he  hadn't  been  pinned  to  the  groufid  by  a  thou- 
sand-pound horse  he  would  undoubtedly  have  potted  one 
or  two  of  us  with  a  good  heart. 

As  it  was,  when  we  got  to  the  gentleman,  we  found 
him  making  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  the  carbine  that 
had  luckily — for  us — fallen  beyond  length  of  his  arm, 

"Lay  down  here  an'  be  good."  Piegan,  out  of  the 
fullness  of  his  heart,  emphasized  his  command  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot.   'Where's  " 

''Here,"  MacRae  broke  in  hastily.  "We've  got  to  move 
pretty  pronto,  and  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  till 
that  fire  burns  out.  Sarge  and  I  will  gather  up  their 
horses;  and  you  keep  an  eye  on  Bevans,  Piegan.  He'll 
answer  questions  fast  enough  when  I  get  at  him." 

While  Mac  dashed  up  the  creek  I  captured  Gregory's 
horse,  which  had  stopped  when  his  rider  fell,  and  as  I 
laid  hand  on  the  reins  I  heard  a  shot  down  by  the  river. 
I  listened  a  second,  but  heard  no  more.  Then  I  went  on 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle  of  pack  animals.  Mac  showed 
in  the  smoke  haze  with  Lessard's  body  across  his  horse  as 
I  led  the  others  back  to  where  Piegan  stood  guard  over 
Bevans.  ,^ 

"We  haven't  any  time  to  spare,"  he  said.  "That 
fire'll  be  on  top  of  us  in  five  minutes." 


It  was  only  a  minute's  work  to  lash  Gregory's  body  on 
one  of  the  extra  horses  and  release  .the  sullen  Bevans 
from  the  weight  of  his  dead  mount.  As  an  afterthought, 
I  opened  the  pockets  on  his  saddle,  and  the  first  thing 
I  discovered  was  a  wad  of  paper  money  big  enough  to 
choke  an  ox.  I  hadn't  time  to  investigate  further,  so  I 
simply  cut  both  anqueros  off  his  saddle,  and  tied  them  on 
behind  the  cantle  of  my  own — it  seemed  as  if  I  had  at 
last  gotten  a  chance  to  shake  hands  with  that  ten  thou- 
sand of  LaPere's.  Then  Piegan  and  I  drove  Mr.  Bevans 
ahead  of  us,  and  led  the  horses  toward  the  river,  while 
MacRae  hurried  to  the  cottonwood  grove  after  our  own 
neglected  mounts;  they'd  given  us  too  good  service  to  let 
them  go  up  in  the  general  holocaust. 

The  smoke  by  now  was  stifling,  and  the  purring  crackle 
of  burning  brush  sounded  close  enough  to  spur  our  steps 
if  we'd  been  minded  to  lag.  We  made  good  time,  how- 
ever, and  we  didn't  have  far  to  go. 

At  the  river  bank  Mac  joined  us,  and  we  swung  intoj 
our  own  saddles  for  the  crossing.  Bevans  Mac  ordered] 
up  on  one  of  the  packhorses.  Thus  mounted  we  pushed! 
into  the  stream — none  too  soon,  for  showers  of  sparks 
were  beginning  to  fall  around  us,  and  our  breathing  was 
a  succession  of  coughs. 

The  river  is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  not 
quite  swimming  deep  at  the  mouth  of  Sage  Creek.  We 
splashed  out  on  a  sandy  point  on  the  south  side.  Midway 
between  the  lapping  water  and  the  brush  that  lined  the 
shelving  bank  a  dark  object  loomed  up  in  the  smoke.  We 
rode  to  it,  and  pulled  up  in  amaze — it  was  Hicks, 
spraddled  out  on  the  sand,  the  length  of  his  bridle  reins  in 
front  of  his  patiently  waiting  horse.  I  got  down  and 
looked  him  over.  He  wasn't  dead,  but  he  had  a  nast> 
mark;  a  bullet  had  scored  his  head  deeply,  just  above 
one  ear. 

Mac  got  off,  and  we  unbuckled  his  pistol  belt,  and 
took  the  carbine  from  its  sling  on  his  saddle,  and  while 
I  was  making  some  kind  of  retort  to  Piegan's  grim  asser- 
tion that  we  better  neck  him  to  Bevans  and  throw  then 
both  in  the  river,  somebody  in  the  edge  of  the  scrub  cried 
"Gordon!  Gordon  !"  We  saw  through  the  shifting  gray- 
white  vapor  the  flutter  of  a  skirt,  and  next  minute  Lyn 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  was  in  MacRae's  arms. 

CHAPTER  XV.  \ 

THE   PIPE   OF   PEACE.  i 

Maybe  you  think  we  weren't  a  happy  bunch,  gatherec 
on  that  sandbar  in  the  drifting  smoke  clouds — all  of  us 
that  is,  except  Bevans;  and  Hicks,  when  he  came  to  hi; 
senses  and  found  himself  tied  hard  and  fast  to  his  part 
ner.  Lyn  substantiated  Goodell's  story,  and  told  us  how 
when  they  made  camp  in  Sage  Creek,  she  waited  he' 
chance,  and,  snatching  a  six-shooter,  ran  for  it  in  the  dark 

"I  didn't  really  know  wjiere  I  was,"  she  said.  "S( 
I  thought  I'd  hide  here  till  daylight,  and  watch  them  go 
Then  I  could  strike  back  for  the  freight  outfit.  I  wa;; 
hiding  among  those  cottonwoods  when  you  came  here  las 
night.  You  were  so  quiet  about  it  I  couldn'  tell  who  yoi 
were.  I  thought,  perhaps,  they  had  moved  their  cam] 
for  some  reason,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would  find  me— 
I  never  dreamed  it  was  you.  So  I  sneaked  down  to  thi 
river  and  crossed;  I  wasn't  as  much  afraid  of  the  wate 
as  I  was  of  them.  Then  about  daylight  I  heard  shooting 
and  wondered  if  some  one  had  followed  them.   I  couldrtj 
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Istart  with  that  fire  coming,  and  the  smoke  so  thick  I 
icouldn't  tell  north  from  south.  I  waited  a  while  longer, 
land  there  was  more  shooting,  and  a  minute  or  so  after,  he" 
|— she  pointed  to  Hicks — "came  splashing  into  the  river. 
He  crossed,  and  was  coming  straight  toward  where  I  was 
hiding  in  the  brush.  I — I  was  so  frightened — I  shot  at 
;him,  and  he  fell  off  his  horse.  Then  you  came,  and — 
oh,  it  seems  just  like  a  nightmare !  I'm  afraid  you'll  all 
iisappear  in  the  smoke !" 

"Not  much,  we  won't,"  Mac  assured  her  tenderly. 
"It  has  been  a  nightmare,  but  it's  over  now,  thank  the 
Lord." 

The  fire  by  this  time  was  beating  itself  out  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  with  nothing  left  but  a  few  smoldering 
5rush  patches  the  smoke  lifted  somewhat,  and  gave  us 
I  glimpse  of  the  black  desolation  behind.  So  far  as 
we  could  see,  the  wind  had  blown  no  sparks  over  the 
river  to  fire  the  south  side  and  drive  us  back  to  the 
Darren  shelter  of  the  burned  lands.  And  with  the  certain 
cnowledge  that  we  were'  all  safe,  and  masters  of  the  situa- 
ion,  came  consciousness  of  hunger  and  great  bodily  weari- 
less. It  was  nearly  twenty-four  hours  since  we  had 
;aten,  and  we  were  simply  ravenous. 

We  dressed  Piegan's  hurt,  which  wasn't  as  -bad  as  it 
night  have  been;  though  a  bullet  through  the  fleshy  part 
)f  the  shoulder  doesn't  strike  me  as  a  joking  affair,  as 
?*iegan  seemed  to  think  it.  A  little  ventilation,  he  said, 
vas  one  thing  a  man's  system  needed  every  little  while. 

Then  we  moved  up  on  the  grassy  flat  and  picketed  the 
lorses.     Piegan  elected  himself  guard  over  the  pris- 
mers,  while  we  cooked  breakfast,  and  he  assured  them 
epeatedly  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  them  make 
break  so  that  he  could  have  the  pleasure  of  perforating 
heir  individual  and  collective  hides.  The  old  rascal  meant 
t,  too;  nothing  would  have  given  him  greater  joy.  One 
,rm  out  of  commission  was  no  handicap  to  him — he  could 
uggle  a  six-shooter  right  or  left  equally  well. 
I  When  we  had  eaten  we  went  through  the  packs  and  sad- 
lie  pockets,  and  when  we  had  finished  there  was  more 
if  the  root  of  all  evil  in  sight  than  I  have  laid  my  eyes 
in  at  any  one  time  before  or  since.    The  gold  that  had 
rawn  us  into  the  game  was  there,  in  the  long  buckskin 
acks,  a  load  for  one  horse.    The  government  money, 
iiostly  in  bills,  they  had  divided,  and  it  was  stowed  in  vari- 
us  places.   Lessard's  saddle  pockets  were  crammed,  and 
kewise  those  of  Hicks  and  Gregory.    Bevans'  anqueros, 
diich  I  had  taken  from  his  dead  horse,  yielded  a  goodly 
um.    Altogether,  in  bills  and  gold  coin,  we  counted  a 
^  [Undred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
,   "There's  more  than  that,  if  Lessard  got  off  with  any 
j  ost  funds,  as  Goodell  told  us,"  Mac  commented.    "I  ex- 
j  ect  the  pockets  of  the  combination  hold  the  rest.  But 
J   don't  hanker  to  search  a  dead  man,  and  the  bunch 
J  i  them  can  wait  till  we  get  to  Walsh." 

"Yuh  goin' t'  lug  this  coyote  bait  t'  Fort  Walsh?"  Pie- 
;  ,an  inquired.  "I'd  leave  'em  right  here,  without  the  cere- 
,  lony  uh  plantin'." 

J I  "So  would  I,  as  far  as  my  personal  feelings  are  con- 
srned,"  Mac  replied.  "But  we've  got  a  lot  of  mighty 
llack  marks  against  us,  right  now,  and  we're  going  in 
iiere  to  relate  a  most  amazing  tale.  I  reckon  we'll  just 
ave  to  take  these  two  carcasses  along  as  a  sort  of  cor- 
oborative  evidence.  The  police  will  have  to  view  them 
fficially ;  they  wouldn't  take  our  word  for  their,  being 
ead.  So  it  would  only  delay  the  clearing  up  of  things 
Heave  them  here.   These  other  jaspers  will  lend  a  fine 


decorative  effect  to  the  noosed  end  of  a  three-quarter  inch 
rope  for  their  part  in  the  play — -unless  Canadian  justice 
miscarries,  which  doesn't  often  happen  if  you  give  it 
time  enough  to  get  at  the  root  of  things." 

Much  as  we  had  accomplished,  we  weren't  out  of  the 
woods — not  by  a  long  shot.  While  we  didn't  reckon  on 
having  to  defend  ourselves  on  the  preposterous  charge 
of  holding  up  the  paymaster,  there  ""was  that  little  matter 
of  violent  assault  on  the  persons  of  three  uniformed  rep- 
resentatives of  Northwestern  law — assault,  indeed,  with ' 
deadly  weapons ;  also  the  forcible  sequestration  of  govern- 
ment property  in  the  shape  of  three  horses  and  complete 
riding  rigs,  and  the  uttering  of  threats ;  all  of  which  was 
strictly  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the 
statutes  made  and  .provided. 

A  man  is  not  supposed,  in  that  country,  at  least,  to  find 
it  necessary  to  inflict  a  compound  fracture  on  one  law 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  another.  But  we  had  justified 
our  judgment  in  playing  a  lone  hand,  and  upsetting  Les- 
sard's scheme  to  lay  us  by  the  heels  while  he  and  his  gang 
got  away  with  the  plunder.  We  had  broken  up  as  hard  * 
a  combination  as  ever  matched  itself  against  the  red- 
coated  keepers  of  the  law;  we  had  gathered  in  them  and 
their  loot,  and  for  that  we  hoped  the  powers  that  be 
would  overlook  the  break  we  made  on  Lost  Ri'ver  ridge. 
And  Lessard  had  burned  his  bridges  recklessly  when 
he  decamped  with  post  funds ;  that  in  itself  would  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  our  story.  It  might  take  the 
authorities  a  while  to  get  the  proper  focus  on  the  tangle, 
but  we  could  stand  that,  seeing  we'd  won  out. 

From  the  mouth  of  .Sage  Creek  to  Fort  Walsh  it  is 
an  even  fifty  miles.  We  had  a  long  midsummer  day  to 
cover  it.  So,  because  we  might  find  the  full  extent 
of  it  a  fodderless,  blackened  waste,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  three  good  horses  we  had  ridden  so  un- 
mercifully through  the  early  hours  of  that  night,  we  lay 
on  the  grassy  river  bottom  till  the  forenoon  was  half 
gone.  Then  we  packed  our  outfit,  dead  men  and  all, 
on  the  horses,  mounted  the  sullen  captives,  with  hands 
lashed  securely  behind  their  backs,  and  set  out. 

A  half  hour  before  the  sunset  gun  woke  the  echoes  along 
Battle  Creek  we  rode  quietly  into  Fort  Walsh,  and  drew 
rein  before  the  quarters  of  the  officer  of  the  day,  tired, 
saddle  weary,  and  grimy  with  the  ash  of  burned  prairies. 
A  score  of  troopers  gazed  curiously  from  a  barrack  cor- 
ner. In  the  doorway  stood  Captain  Stone,  Lessard's 
brother-in-law.  Behind  him  appeared  a  man,  gray-haired 
and  pleasant-faced,  at  sight  of  whom  Mac  straightened  in 
his  saddle  with  an  exclamation  and  the  military  salute. 

Stone  stared  in  frank  astonishment  as  MacRae  got 
stiffly  out  of  his  saddle  and  helped  Lyn  to  the  ground. 
Then  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  the  gray-haired 
one  silenced  him  with  a  gesture. 

"Let  MacRae  explain  voluntarily.  Stone,"  he  said. 

"We  have  captured  the  men  who  robbed  Flood,  killed 
those  two  old  miners,  and  held  up  the  paymaster,"  Mac 
told  them  briefly.  "And  we  have  recovered  all  the 
money." 

"What  sort  of  cock-and-bull  story  is  this?"  Stone  broke 
out  angrily.    "And  why  " 

"Easy — easy  now.  Stone!"  the  other  remonstrated.  "A 
man  doesn't  make  a  statement  like  that  without  some 
proof.  Where,"  he  asked  MacRae  abruptly,  "is  Major 
Lessard?   Or  do  you  know ?" 

Mac  pointed  to  one  of  the  horses.  "You'll  find  what's 
left  of  the  black-hearted  devil  under  that  canvas,"  he 
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answered  quietly.  "We've  packed  him  and  Paul  Gregory 
fifty  miles  for  you  to  see.  May  I  ask,  as  a  favor,  Com- 
missioner Allen,  that  this  lady  be  taken  to  Bat  Perkins' 
wife  ?  She  has  had  a  hard  day.  Then  we  can  tell  you  a 
story  you  may  find  hard  to  credit." 

The  *commissioner~head  mogul  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  I  knew  by  his  title ;  I'd  heard  of  him 
before — turned  to  an  orderly.  "A  detail  of  four  from 
the  guardhouse,  on  the  double-quick,"  he  commanded. _ 

"These  men,  I  take  it,  are  prisoners?"  he  asked,  point- 
ing to  Hicks  and  Bevans. 

"Yuh  bet  your  sweet  life,  Mr.  Commissioner,  them's 
prisoners,"  Piegan  cut  in  cheerfully.  "Them  gentlemen  is 
candidates  for  a  rope  necktie  apiece — nice  perfessional  as- 
sassins t'  have  in  the  police !" 

Stone  stood  gnawing  his  mustache,  while  Allen  lis- 
tened, unmoved,  as  MacRae  pointed  out  to  him  the  horse 
on  which  was  packed  the  loot,  and  told  him  briefly  of 
the  fight  at  the  mouth  of  Sage  Creek.  The  orderly  re- 
turned with  the  detail,  and  Allen  courteously  sent  him 
to  escort  Lyn  to  the  hospitable  Perkins  cabin;  after 
which  the  troopers  marshaled  Piegan,  Mac,  and  me,  along 
with  Hicks  and  Bevans,  into  the  room  where  Mac  and 
Lessard  had  clashed  that  memorable  day.  Then  they  car- 
ried in  the  two  bodies,  and  afterward  the  pack  that  held 
Hank  Rowan's  gold  and  the  government  money. 

I  won't  go  into  details  of  the  inquisition  that  followed ; 
how  that  calm,  pleasant-voiced,  shrewd  old  commissioner 
gathered  his  captains  from  their  quarters  for  a  semi- 
official investigation ;  how  they  put  the  lot  of  us  on  the 
rack  of  inquiry  singly,  while  the  rest  of  us  waited  in 
the  anteroom  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  detail  from  the 
guardhouse. 

The  last  act  on  that  program  came  when  a  trooper 
searched  the  bodies  of  Lessard  and  Gregory,  and  forced 
Hicks  and  Bevans  to  shed  the  plunder  they  still  had  con- 
cealed about  their  persons.  They  counted  the  money  sol- 
ertmly  on  the  same  desk  by  which  Lessard  stood 
when  Mac  flung  that  hot  challenge  in  his  teeth ;  and  when 
they  had  finished,  Allen  stood  up,  very  tall  and  stern  in  the 
yellow  lamplight. 

.  "Take  those  men  to  the  guardhouse !"  He  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  Hicks  and  Bevans.  "Iron  them  securely 
— securely !" 

Then  he  turned  politely  to  me.  "I  regret  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  wait  some  little  time,  Flood,  be- 
fore your  money  can  be  restored  to  you.  There  will  be 
certain  formalities  to  be  complied  with,  you  understand. 
You  will  also  be  required  as  a  witness  at  the  forthcom- 
ing trial.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  and  Smith  with 
comfortable  quarters  until  then.  It  is  late,  but  Mac- 
Rae knows  these  barracks,  and  he  can  doubtless  find  you  a 
temporary  sleeping  place.*  And,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
compliment  you,  all  three  of  you,  on  the  courage  and  re- 
source you  displayed  in  tracking  down  those  damnable 
scoundrels — damnable  scoundrels !" 

The  old  fellow  fairly  exploded  the  last  phrase.  Then, 
as  if  he  were  half  ashamed  of  his  burst  of  feeling,^he  dis- 
missed us  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  muttered  "That's 
all  for  to-night." 

That  practically  was  the  finish  of  the  thing.  They  did, 
of  course,  have  a  trial,  and  at  which  Hicks  and  Bevans 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged — a  sentence 
which  was  carried  out  with  neatness  and  despatch.  And 
I  did  manage,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  deliver  LaPere's 
ten  thousand  dollars  without  any  further  gun  play. 


Commissioner  Allen  knew  a  good  man  when  he  saw 
one.    He  was  all  right,  that  gray-headed  old  soldier.i 
When  Mac  appeared  to  him  for  an  honorable  discharge! 
he  calmly  promoted  him  to  an  inspectorship;  which  same 
ranks  with  a  captain,  and  carries  pay  of  three  thousand  a 
year.    Not  so  bad,  that,  eh?    The  day  he  sfled  the  old 
red  jacket  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  put  on  the  black  uni- 
form with  gold-braid  trimmings  and  shoulder  straps.  Pie-  c 
gan  Smith  and  I  stood  up  before  the  post  chaplain  with' 
him  and  Lyn,  and  helped  them  get  fitted  to  double  harness.^ 
Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  other  folks.  ,  It  seemedij 
to  me  as  if  the  official  contingent  of  Fort  Walsh  hadio 
turned  out  en  masse  for  that  ceremony.    But  Piegan  andj;« 
I  were  the  star  guests. 

Next  day  we  forked  our  caballos  and  drifted  foi 
Montana,  me  to  follow  cow  trails  instead  of  outlaws,  and, 
Piegan  for  a  rip-roaring  celebration  in  Benton.  He  en-if 
tertained  the  town  for  a  week,  after  he  got  there,  telling' 
how  three  of  us  "tamed  a  bunch  uh  wild  ones"  up  nortlij 
of  the  Canada  line.  i 

THE  END.  .  11 


A  NOVEL  FARCE.  ; 

Charles  Frohman,  the  well-known  theatrical  manager:; 
limping  slightly  on  his  rheumatic  leg,  told  a  dramatic 
critic  stories  as  he  strolled  in  the  bright,  cold  weathei 
down  Broadway.  j 

"There  was  one  chap,"  Mr.  Frohman  said,  "I  couldn"- , 
get  rid  of.  Dear  me,  he  was  persistent.  I  refused  hi;  it 
farce  seven  times,  and  he  still  kept  turning  up  with  it  J 
rewritten  here  and  there.  I 

"The  eighth  time  he  came  I  told  him  firmly  it  was  ncf 
use. 

"  'But,  Mr.  Frohman,'  he  said,  'is  there  no  possible  wa: 
you  could  put  my  farce  on  the  stage  ?'  ^ 

"  Well,'  said  I,  'there's  one  way,  but  I  don't  know  i; ,( 
you'd  submit  '  fi 

"  'Oh,  ^d^ submit!'  he  cried.    'I'd  submit  to  anything!  " 

"  'Then,'  said  I,  'we'll  grind  it  up  and  use  it  as  a  snow  J 
storm.' " 


GETTING  READY.  ^ 

There  was  recently  presented  to  a  newly  married  younj  n 
woman  in  Baltimore  such  a  unique  domestic  propositioi  ii 
that  she  felt  called  upon  to  seek  expert  advice  from  an  J 
other  woman  whom  "she  knew  to  possess  considerable  ex  , 
perience  in  the  cooking  line.  2, 

"Mrs.  Jones,"  said  the  first-mentioned  young  woman,  a 
she  breathlessly  entered  the  apartment  of  the  latter.  "Fn 
sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  must  have  your  advice."  j 

"What  is  the  trouble,  my  dear."  , 

"Why,  I've  just  had  a  phone  message  from  Harry,  say| 
ing  that  he  is  going  out  this  afternoon  to  shoot  clam 
pigeons.  Now,  he's  bound  to  bring  a  lot  home,  and  | 
haven't  the  remotest  idea  how  to  cook  them.  Won't  yol 
please  tell  me."   If 


HOW  HE  GOT  A  JOB. 

"Yes,  he  had  some  rare  trouble  with  his  eyes,"  said  th 
celebrated  oculist.  "Every  time  he  went  to  read  he  woul 
read  double." 

"Poor  fellow!"  remarked  the  sympathetic  person, 
suppose  that  interfered  with  his  holding  a  good  position  ? 

"Not  at  all.  The  gas  company  gobbled  him  up  and  gav 
him  a  lucrative  job  reading  gas  meters." 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 


First  Governor  in  Office. 

William  C.  MacDonald,  Democrat,  has 
:o\v  been  governor  of  New  Mexico  for  sev- 
jral  weeks — the  first  governor— and  says  he 
kes  the  job.  The  oath  was  administered 
y  Chief  Justice  Roberts,  of  the  supreme 
3urt.  The  inaugural  party  was  escorted 
)  the  capitol  by  a  military  and  civic  pro- 
bssion,  which  was  witnessed  by  the  largest 
rowd  ever  assembled  in  Santa  Fe. 

Gloucester  Fleet  in  Danger. 

The  revenue  cutters  Greshani  and  Andro- 
':oggin  were  dispatched  by  the  treasury 
epartment  to  the  assistance  of  about  thirty 
umerican  fishing  -vessels  which  were  im- 
risoned  in  the  ice  off  the  Newfoundland 
Dast.  Collector  of  Customs  Jordan,  of 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  from  which  port 
lost  of  the  vessels  hailed,  asked  the  treas- 
ry  department  to  send  the  revenue  cutters 
)  their  aid.  The  fishing  vessels  had  aboard 
irgoes  of  frozen  herring,  valued  at  about 
500,000. 

Probe  Telephone  Trust. 

A  country-wide  investigation  of  the  af- 

iirs  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  for 
formation  bearing  upon  an  alleged  mo- 
)poly,  of  which  the  company  is  said  to 
ntrol,  is  under  way.  An  exhaustive  probe 
is  made  in  Chicago,  and  a  report  was 
ven  to  the  administration  in  Washington 
■  the  operations  of  the  Bell  syndicate. 

I  Pipe  of  Peace. 

The  only  paper  in  Minnesota  printed  and 
sited  by  Indians,  the  Pipestone  Peace  Pipe^ 
If  Pipestone,  has  made  its  appearance  and 
I'ill  be ,  issued  bimonthly.  _  It  will  be  de- 
oted  to  news  of  the  government  Indian 
:hool  here  and  td  general  news  of  interest 
)  Jndians. 

I         An  Agronomist  Wanted. 

A  first-class  agronomist  is  want'ed  by  the 
epartment  of  agriculture  at  Washington. 

agronomist  is  an  expert  in  oats.  The 
uties  o'f  the  successful  candidate  will  con- 
st in  conducting  experiments  in  the  adap- 
ition  and  breeding  of  varieties  of  oats  and 
1  its  use  as  a  cereal.  The  position  pays 
2,400  a  year. 

5,000  Homes  Burned. 

A  series  of  fires  swept  unchecked  across 
|ie  southern  half  of  Osaka,  Japan,  fanned 
y  a  strong  wind.  According  to  official 
gures,  5,268  buildings  were  destroyed  and 
3,000  persons  rendered  homeless.  Osaka, 
le  "Venice  of  the  East,"  has  a  population 
f  about  1,000,000,  and,  is  rated  one  of  the 
iost_  important  .manufacturing  and  com- 
lercial  cities  of  Japan.  It  is  on  the  island 
f  Hondo,  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Yodo, 
nd  is  visited  by  travelers  for  its  Buddhist 
:mple  and  picturesque  canals,  spanned  by 
300  stone  and  bamboo  bridges.  It  has 
Isen  the  scene  of  frequent  conflagrations, 
lainly  because  its  buildings  are  chiefly 
imsy  bamboo  or  wooden  structures,  built 
pse  together  and  very  inflammable.  An 
jScial  report  of  the  "great  fire"  of  August 
1  1909,  gave  the  number  of  buildings  de- 
iroyed^as  113368.   Loss  of  life  was  hmited 


to  a  single  person,  but  the  property  loss  ran 
into  millions.  Other  big  fires  in  Japan  in 
recent  years  include  the  Hakodate  disaster 
of  August,  1907,  which  cost  $15,000,000,  and 
last  year's  conflagration  in  Tokyo,  which 
destroyed  that  city'  famous  Yoshiwara, 
or  Tenderloin,  with  a  loss  of  $3,000,000. 

French!  Honor  for  J.  P.  Morgan. 

The  French  government  has  decided  to 
decorate  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  with  the  com- 
mandership  of  the  Legjon  of  Honor  in 
recognition  of  his  splendid  gifts  to  the 
Louvre. 

Her  Twenty-third  Baby  Born. 

Mrs.  Fred  Walkenhorst,  wife  of  a  farmer 
living  about  two  miles  from  St.  Charles, 
Missouri,  a  St.  Louis  suburb,  presented  her 
husband  with  a  baby  girl,  their  twenty-third 
child,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  at  home. 

An  Example  for  Singers. 

When  a  picture  film  caught  fire  in  a  local 
theater,  four  hundred  persons  in  the  house 
started  for  the  exits.  Mrs.  E.  Powers 
White,  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  theater, 
rushed  to  the  stage  and  began  to  sing 
"America,"  thus  staying  the  panic. 

Born  With  Four  Teeth. 

A  baby  boy  weighing  fifteen  pounds  two 
ounces  and  having  four  fully  developed 
teeth  was  born  to  Mrs.  Martin  Mulvihill,  in 
Chicago,  whose  husband  is  a  police  ser- 
geant. The  physician  called  said  he  was 
startled  when  he  saw 'the  four  teeth,  two  in 
the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  He 
said  he  had  seen  cases  where  a  baby  was 
born  with  one  tooth,  but  never  with  four. 

Missouri  Qoveriior's  Jaw. 

A  portrait  of  Governor  Herbert  S.  Had- 
ley,  completed  months  ago,  for  which  $1,500 
was  to  have  been  paid,  lies  in  a  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  art  storage  house,  unclaimed  by 
the  governor,  who  complains  that  his  lower 
jaw,  in  the  portrait,  is  fuller  than  it  ought 
to  be.  The  artist  is  Mrs.  Samantha  Hunt- 
ley. 

An  Australian  Exposition. 

A  great  international  exposition,  to  be 
opened  by  King  George  and  Queen  Mary, 
is  to  be  held  at  Perth,  Australia,  in  191 5,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  Trans- 
australian  Railroad.  The  line,  which  is 
now  under  construction,  crosses  Australia 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  to  be  connected 
with  west  Australia  on  the  west  and  Queens- 
land and  Victoria  on  the  east.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000.  The  United 
States  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
exposition. 

Eagles  in  Battle. 

A  fierce  battle  between  two  large  bald- 
head  eagles  was  watched  by  hundreds  of 
persons  at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson,  fifteen 
miles  from  New  York.  The  birds  of  the 
air  swooped  down  upon  each  other,  rose  to 
great  heights,  and  plunged  back  and  for- 
ward as  they  fought.  They  seemed  about 
evenly  matched  and  had  a  stretch  of  wing 
from  six  to  seven  feet.  Their  attacks  were 
so  vicious  that  several  times  they  locked 


and  fell  to  the  ground  together,  only  to 
break  away,  veer  off,  and  resume  the  strug- 
gle.  The  battle  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 

Navaho  flaid  Wanted. 

Attorneys  for  Henry  C.  Simpson,  who 
died  in  Kansas  City,  are  searching  for  an 
Indian  maiden  "somewhere  in  the  South- 
west," who  is  heiress  to  $160,000  of  Simp- 
son's fortune.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
elder  Simpson  is  said  to  have  married  an 
Indian.  It  is  for  a  daughter  by  this  mar- 
riage that  the  son  seeks.  The  daughter  is 
said  to  have  returned  to  live  with  her  peo- 
ple— the  Navahos. 

Government  Will  Raise  Seals. 

The  government  experiments  with  the 
seal  pups  recently  brought  from  Alaska, 
two  of  which  are  at  the  New  York  Aqua- 
rium, have  demonstrated  that  tjhese  animals 
can  be  taught  to  take  food  when  offered  by 
man.  They  can  be  kept  in  captivity  and 
carried  long  distances  on  vessels  or  railroad 
trains  without  any  special  difficulty.  They 
will  live  and  thrive  in  fresh  water.  A  salt- 
water environment  is  not  essential.  More- 
over, the  young  seals  can  live  without  any 
apparent  discomfort  in  water'  of  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  their  natural  habi- 
tat. There  are  now  a  round  dozen  of  these 
seal  pups  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
success  of  the  experiments  shows  a  way  for 
saving  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pups 
whose  mothers  are  killed  every  year  by  the 
pelagic  sea  pirates.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  feed  the  pups  artificially  only  until  the 
herd  leaves  the  islands  late  in  the  fall.  • 
Then  they  might  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
islands  with  the  rest  of  the  pups  and  their 
chances  of  survival  in  the  sea  would  be 
quite  as  good  as  any. 

Naval  Academy  to  be  Dry, 

The  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Captain  Gibbens,  has  indicated  his  de-  • 
termination  to  root  out  drinking  among  the 
midshipmen  by  recommending  the  dismissal 
of  Midshipman  James  M.  Wolf,  of  Kansas, 
a  member  of  the  third  class,  who  was 
caught  in  a  rather  hilarious  state  in  Ban- 
croft Hall. 

Steel  Trust  Employees. 

Judge  Gary,  president  of  the  Steel  Trust, 
recently  issued  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  great  corporation's  employees: 

"I  believe,  taking  everything  into  consid- 
eration, the  treatment  accorded  our  em- 
ployees compares  favorably  with  that  o£ 
any  line  of  industry  in  any  country,  in  the 
world.  We  have  largely  abandoned  seven- 
day-week  work,  and  to  a  large  extent  have 
eliminated  twelve-hour-a-day  work.  Ifc  is 
true  there  is  considerable  of  the  latter  still 
in  force,  but  this  is  largely  because  the  em- 
ployees prefer  it  to  receive  a  large  compen- 
sation." 

To  this.  Doctor  Felix  Adler,  the  well- 
known  sociologist,  of  New  York,  issued  the 
f oflowing  reply : 

"Are  not  the  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  qualified,  if  they  fol- 
low their  human  instincts,  to  realize  that 
twelve  hours  a  day  of  mill  labor  is  excessive 
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and  unreasonable?  The  danger  of  dic- 
tatorial unionism  is  offset  by  the  danger 
of  industrial  absolutism.  The  attempt  to 
conduct  our  great  industries  on  a  quasi- 
military  plan,  a  great  army  of  workmen  be- 
ing commanded  by  officers,  will  in  the  end 
prove  disastrous.  The  directors  of  no 
corporation  are  good  enough — or,  if  good 
enough,  wise  enough — to  be  solely  intrusted 
with  the  welfare  of  hundred  of  thousands 
of  workers  who  depend  upon  them  for 
their  bread." 

Hello  Girl's  "Speed." 

A  comparison  of  the  speed  of  telephone 
operators  in  answering  calls  on  some  of  the 
larger  exchanges  in  New  York  State  has 
been  made  by  inspectors  for  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission.  The  average  time  taken 
by  operators  is  shown  as  follows : 

New  York,  6.6  seconds;  Albany,  5.5; 
Troy,  5.2;  Buffalo,  4.1;  Watertown,  3.7; 
Jamestown,  3.6;  Rochester,  3.4;  Corning, 
4.5;  Poughkeepsie,  5.3;  Geneva,  4.6;  Elmira, 
34. 

The  inspectors  found  the  service  much 
faster  in  cities  than  in  small  places,  as  a 
result  of  the  public  emand  for  speed 
where  business  is  urgent.  The  inspectors 
say  these  tests  show  a  slow  service  and  are 
probably  unfavorable  as  compared  with  the 
general  service  throughout  the  cijy. 

The  Laughing  Sickness. 

A  disease  as  peculiar  and  as  difficult  to 
treat  as  that  of  sleeping  sickness  was  de- 
veloped by  Mrs.  A.  Fox,  of  Ames,  Iowa. 
Chloroform  and  three  doctors  were  neces- 
sary to  check  Mrs.  Fox's  laughter  over  her 
daughter's  story  of  an  incident  at  a  circus. 
Illness  followed  the  laughing  spell.  The 
mother  had  been  laughing  two  hours  when 
physicians  were  summoned. 

Danger  of  Nickel  Phones. 

The  "nickel  first"  telephone,  according  to 
Fire  Captain  Foley,  of  Chicago,  delayed  the 
firemen  in  fighting  a  fire  which  destroyed  a 
laundry,  causing  damage  of  $100,000.  Cap- 
tain Foley  tried  to  send  in  a  call  for  more 
engines  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  fire,  but 
was  delayed  for  five  minutes  because  the 
telephone  which  he  tried  to  use  was  a 
"nickel  first"  instrument.  The  captain  had 
no  nickel,  and  while  he  vainly  sought  for 
change  the  flames  gained  headway. 

"Minutes  count  when  a  fire  starts,"  said 
Foley.  "The  other  engines,  had  they  ar- 
rived sooner,  might  have  checked  the  fire." 

Fifth  Avenue's  Special  Police. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  of  New 
York,  has  provided  extra  police  of  its  own 
for  that  famous  thoroughfare.  "We  are 
convinced,"  said  President  Cooke,  of  the 
association,  "that  the  .police  department  can- 
not give  us  the  constant  and  continuous 
service  that  is  required.  A  detective  agency 
provides  four  men,  who  will  constantly  pa- 
trol Fifth  Avenue  from  Twenty-third 
Street  to  Forty-second  Street,  between 
eight-thirty  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six- 
thirty  at  night.  It  is  their  duty  to  rid  Fifth 
Avenue  of  panhandlers,  pickpockets,  bunko 
men,  and  strong-arm  women,  of  which  class 
there  has  been  much  complaint.  But  they 
have  no  more  actual  power  than  any  private 
citizen,  except  the  knowledge  of  profes- 
sional criminals  they  possess  as  detectives." 

"I  understood  Mr.  Cooke  wanted  to  fur- 
nish a  service  of  walking  encyclopedias," 
said  Police  Commissioner  Waldo.  "I  thought 
the  association's  uniformed  men  would  take 


from  the  force  the  strain  of  answering 
such  questions  as  'Where  can  I  buy  stock- 
ings?' 'Please  tell  me  how  many  blocks  it 
is  from  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  Forty-sec- 
ond?' 'Where  can  I  get  the  best  player- 
piano?'  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

The  Annapolis  Crew. 

Two  crews  of  the  Naval  Academy,  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  will  meet  at  Annapolis  on 
May  4.  Pennsylvania  will  send  its  varsity 
and  freshman  crews  to  Annapolis,  and  they 
will  meet  the  first  crew  and  the  fourth-class 
crew  of  the  Naval  Academy.  On  May  18 
Syracuse  will  probably  send  its  first  and 
second  crews  to  Annapolis,  and  Columbia 
is  likely  to  row  the  midshipmen  on  a  date 
to  be  fixed.  The  Naval  Academy  will  prob- 
ably have  entries  in  the  American  Henley. 

Regulating  Baseball. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  specu- 
lative feature  of  the  championship  baseball 
games  in  New  York  last  fall.  Assemblyman 
Bush,  of  Chemung  County,  a  baseball  fan, 
introduced  in  the  Assembly,  at  Albany,  New 
York,  a  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
baseball  clubs  or  managers  to  charge  more 
for  an  admission  to  games  than  the  price 
printed  on  the  ticket.  Mr.  Bush  also  of- 
fered a  bill  to  allow  the  voters  of  any  city 
or  village  to  determine  at  an  election 
whether  or  not  baseball  shall  be  played  on 
Sunday. 

Chinese  Girl  Soldiers. 

A  number  of  Chinese  girls  who  organized 
an  .  Amazon  corps  to  support  the  rebel 
cause,  arrived  at  Hankow,  China,  and  said 
they  did  not  want  to  be  nurses,  but  soldiers. 
They  applied  for  arms  and  for  permission 
to  proceed  to  the  battlefield  to  kill  the  Im- 
perialist troops.  The  project,  started  by 
two  teachers  in  a  school,  was  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm,  and  many  girls  began  practicing 
the  arts  of  war  with  a  view  to  active  serv- 
ice. 

New  Swimming  Mark. 

A  new  world's  record  was  established  in 
Chicago  for  the  160-yard  relay  race  at  the 
aquatic  exhibition  in  the  Illinois  Athletic 
Club  pool  when  a  team  of  Illinois  A.,  C. 
and  the  Chicago  A.  C.  covered  the  distance 
in  1.17  4-5. 

Bustle  as  Safe  Deposit. 

At  Hogden  Mills,  Maine,  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  currency,  so  faded  and  worn  that 
it  was  sent  to  Washington  for  redemption, 
was  found  in  a  bustle  that  was  worn  for 
many  years  by  Mrs.  Mary  Fassett,  who  died 
suddenly  at  her  home.  None  of  the  bills 
was  of  a  more  recent  issue  than  1886. 

Sd-Hours^a-oweek  Law  Upheld. 

The  supreme  court,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Boston,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
56-hours-a-week  law  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  of  children  under 
eighteen,  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
establishments. 

Siam's  King  Wrathful. 

An  incident  of  the  coronation  of  the  new 
king  of  Siam,  at  Bangkok,  shows  how 
Western  notions  do  not  always  fit  in  with 
Eastern  custom.  The  king  has  a  strong 
predilection  for  amateur  theatricals,  and 
had  arranged  a  gala  eyent  in  connection 
with  the  coronation.  Rahsanart,  a  member 
of  his  suite,  has  a  very  pretty  wife,  and  he 


objected  to  her  taking  part  in  the  perfoi 
mance,  even  going  to  the  length  of  sendin 
her  home  from  the  theater  during  a  n 
hearsal.  This  action  so  incensed  the  kin 
that  he  deprived  the  unfortunate  man  0 
his  title,  sentenced  him  to  one  year's  itii 
prisonment,  and  ordered  him  to  receiv 
thirty  blows  with  a  rattan.  After  this  h^' 
been  carried  into  effect,  the  wife  was  com 
pelled  to  go  on  attending  the  rehearsal; 
The  king  of  Siam  proposes  to  favor  th 
courts  of  Europe  with  a  visit  next  autumi 
and  that  he  will  grace  England  with  hi 
presence  for  some  months. 

Straw  Hats  to  be  Costly. 

Because  of  the  rebellion  in  China,  th 
straw  hat,  this  coming  summer,  will  cos 
more  than  last  summer's,  and  the  price  wl 
be  still  rather  higher  in  191 3,  owing  to 
shortage  in  importations  of  straw  braic 
most  of  which  comes  from  the  province  0 
Shantung,  China.  Word  reached  the  Ne| 
York  importers  that  millions  of  rolls  of  tha 
straw  have  been  seized  and  burned  by  thl 
Chinese  rebels.  This  means  that  furthe 
large  importations  of  straw  from  China  wi 
be  practically  nil,  and  there  will  be  nothin 
from  which  to  manufacture  the  straw  h^ 
of  1913  except  papier-mache.  I 

Mrs.  Cleveland  Honored, 

Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  whose  husbanj 
President  Cleveland,  signed  the  original  hi 
providing  for  the  creation  of  national  foli 
ests,  was  elected  a  life  member  of  tli 
American  Forestry  Association  at  the  at 
nual  convention  held  recently  at  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.  ,j 

A  Hero  Medal  Union. 

All  large  cities  and  railroad  systems  in  th 
United  States,  it  is  announced  at  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  will  form  an  organization  } 
confer  medals  for  bravery,  if  a  plan  pre 
losed  by  the  American  Cross  of  Honor  1 
carried  out.  President  Herndon,  of  the  sc 
ciety,  says  support  already  has  been  proij 
ised  by  some  of  the  largest  cities  and  B 
heads  of  several  iijiportant  railway  systerai 
The  idea  is  to  have  hero  medals  awarded  i 
annual  conventions.  'i 

Revenue  for  the  Smithsonian.  < 

F.  G.  Cottrell,  of  San  Francisco,  an  ea 
pert  of  the  bureau  of  mines,  at  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  who  has  been  investigating  th 
smelter  fumes  problem,  and  several  Cal 
fornians  associated  with  him,  have  turne 
over  their  patent  rights  in  a  device  for  th 
suppression  of  the  nuisance  to  the  Smitl 
sonian  Institution.  The  gift  has  been  ax, 
cepted  by  the  regents  in  behalf  of  Secretar 
Wolcoff.  The  profits  which  may  come  f 
the  institution  through  royalties  are  meat 
not  only  to  increase  the  revenue^  of  the  .ii 
stitution,  but  also  to  guide  scientific  and  iij 
dustrial  development  in  new  and  usefi 
paths.  ; 

Candidates  at  Same  Hotel. 

Governor  Harmon  and  Governor  Wilso! 
rival  candidates  for  nomination  for  tt 
presidency,  will  have  headquarters  durii) 
the  Democratic  convention  at  the  same  hci 
tel,  the  Emerson,  in  Baltimore. 

Newest  Meteor,  Largest. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution's  expert  pn 
nounces  the  meteor  which  fell  at  Lpd 
California,  not  only  genuine,  but  the  largel 
ever  found  in  the  United  States.  It  weiglj 
between  ten  and- twenty  tons. 
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DOCTOR  QUARTZ'S  LAST  PLAY; 

Or,  NICK  CARTER'S  PERILOUS  PLIGHT. 

Edited  by  CHICKERING  CARTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NICK  CARTER  IS  UP  AGAINST  IT. 

,  "And  SO,  my  dear — my  very  dear  Mr.  Carter,  you  see 
that  at  last  you  are  up  against  it." 

"So  it  would  seem,  from  appearances,"  replied  Nick 
grimly. 

For  once  in  his  life  Nick  Carter  had  been  taken  literally 
ofif  his  guard. 

It  seems  almost  preposterous — it  certainly  seemed  so 
to  him — that  he,  with  all  his  experiences  with  Doctor 
Quartz,  should  have  neglected  even  for  one  moment  that 
precaution  for  which  he  was  famous  among  his  brethren 
and  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  but,  like  the  weasel 
which  once  slept  for  a  moment  and  was  caught,  so  he 
had  closed  his  eyes  to  the  fund  of  resource  possessed  by 
Doctor  Quartz  and  his  followers,  and  he  was  caught. 

The  scene  of  this  incident  was  a  strange  one,  and  it 
was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  detective,  and 
certainly  in  that  of  any  other  man. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  an  old  barn  situated  just  outside 
the  border  of  a  thriving  population.  Conceive  that  once 
upon  a  time  that  barn  was  a  magnificent  structure  of  its 
kind,  but  had  now  fallen  into  ruin,  one  half  of  it  beyond 
repair,  and  the  remaining  half,  or,  perhaps,  only  a  quarter 
of  it,  really,  turned  to  the  uses  of  a  human  habitation. 

One  poor  old  man  had  occupied  it.  He  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  and  had  made  his  living  by  manufactur- 
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ing  excellent  representations  of  Uncle  Sam's  half  and 
quarter  dollars.  In  other  words,  he  had  been  a  counter- 
feiter. 

And  then,  on  an  evil  day  for  him,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  Doctor  Crystal,  and  ultimately  with  Quartz  hmi- 
self,  and  his  life  had  paid  the  penalty. 

But  to  return  to  the  scene  before  us. 

In  that  room  at  one  end  of  the  old  barn,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  a  man  was  seated  in  a  chair  which  was  itself  upon 
a  table.  Dangling  from  the  ridgepole  of  the  structure  was 
a  rope,  and  the  noose  at  the  end  of  that  rope  was  around 
the  neck  of  a  man — a  man  whose  wrists  were  double- 
ironed,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  now  smiling  pleasantly 
down  upon  the  remainder  of  the  scene. 

That  man  was  Doctor  Crystal,  and  he  had  been  placed 
in  the  chair  and  the  rope  adjusted  around  his  neck  by 
Nick  Carter. 

But  the  scene  had  changed  since  that  episode,  for  now 
Nick  Carter  was  stretched  upon  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
table*  and  there  were  two  ropes  around  his  body,  pinion- 
ing his  arms  to  his  sides  as  tightly  as  if  they  had  grown 
there. 

Those  ropes  which  held  him  so  securely  were  lassoes. 

The  twining,  twisting,  coiling  loops  of  them  had  flown 
in  silently  through  the  open  door,  and  had  dropped  over 
the  head  of  the  detective  like  the  coils  of  a  python  before 
the  detective  was  aware  of  their  presence  at  all ;  and  the 
other  ends  of  them  had  been  jerked  by  no  gentle  hands, 
had  dragged  him  to  the  floor,  with  his  arms  utterly  useless, 
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and  had  pulled  upon  him  from  opposite  directions,  hold- 
ing him  there  as  certainly  as  the  fallen  steer  is  held 
upon  the  ground  by  the  same  means  on  the  plains  of  the 
West.  •    ,  . 

Nick  Carter's  only  companion  in  that  incident,  Price,  a 
prison  guard  from  Dannemora,  had  fallen  at  the  same 
niom-^nt,  and  he  was  also  pinioned  and  helpless;  but  the 
weapon  used  against  him  was  an  entirely  different  one, 
although  no  less  certain  in  its  effect. 

You  have  read  how  the  Indians  of  Patagonia  once  used 
a  strange  sort  of  weapon  made  by  fastening  two  stones 
at  either  end  of  a  long  cord,  and  how  they  would  catch 
the  fleetest  horse  or  the  strongest  of  wild  animals  by 
flinging  that  unique  weapon  so  that  the  center  of  the  cord 
would  strike  its  mark  and  the  weight  of  the  stones  would 
wind  it  round  and  round  the  victim. 

That  was  the  sort  of  weapon  used  in  this  case,  save 
that  a  ball  of  lead  had  been  attached  to  each  end  of  the 
cord,  and  that  their  weight  had  wound  the  cord  so 
swiftly  that  one  of  the  leaden  balls  had  struck  Price  on 
the  temple,  and  he  was  now  unconscious  on  the  floor. 

Now  add  to  the  picture  still  other  figures. 

At  either  side  of  the  room,  two  men  holding  tightly  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  which  had  reduced  Nick  Carter  to  help- 
lessness. Four  other  dusky  figures,  also  in  the  back- 
ground, but  even  in  that  dim  light  unmistakably  of  East 
Indian  origin ;  one  of  them  caressing  with  tender  touch  a 
long  and  slender  cord  he  held  in  his  hands- — the  cord  of 
the  professional  strangler;  another,  moving  restlessly  on 
his  feet  and  now  and  then  reaching  inside  the  folds  of  a 
cloak  he  wore  over  his  shoulders,  in  order  to  thrust  back 
out  of  sight  the  head  of  a  serpent,  which  protruded  it- 
self, unwelcome,  upon  the  scene — plainly  a  Hindu  snake 
charmer;  another,  turbaned  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
standing  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  his  arms  folded 
and  his  head  thrown  back  as  if  he  resented  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  such  company,  but  was  inevitably  drawn  there 
by  his  thirst  for  human  blood — a  Hindu  fanatic ;  and  the 
fourth,  a  small,  squat,  brown  man,  who  stooped  at  the 
shoulders,  which  were  almost  as  broad  as  his  body  was 
long,  and  who  kept  his  little  beady  eyes  fixed  upon  poor 
Price — plainly,  this  was  the  Patagonian  native  who  had 
thrown  the  strange  weapon  already  described. 

And  now,  still  two  more  figures. 

In  the  foreground,  looking  down  with  smiling  eyes 
and  beaming  countenance  upon  Nick  Carter  and  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  toying  with  his  watch  chain,  was 
Doctor  Quartz. 

Beside  him  stood  Zanoni. 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the  place  was  a  long  box  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  serve  for  a  coffin,  and  inside  that 
box  was  the  body  of  the  old  man  who  had  once  lived 
the  life  of  a  hermit  in  that  room.  Near  the  box  was  a 
small  iron  safe  with  the  door  swinging  open— the  safe 
which  had  served  to  hold  the  spurious  money  he  made 
solely  for  his  own  uses. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  was  a  cabinet,  with  the 
door  thrown  ajar,  disclosing  a  curious  collection  of  stones 
gathered  from  the  roadside  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  Doctor  Quartz  who  made  the  remark  with  which 
this  chapter  opened,  and  it  was  Nick  Carter  who  replied 
to  him,  for  the  detective  was  unhurt — he  was  merely 
helpless. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  how  it  all  happened  so 
opportunely,  Carter?"  continued  Doctor  Quartz. 


"I  am  always  interested  in  your  affairs,  doctor,"  re- 
turned Nick. 

"Too  deeply  interested  for  your  own  good,  as  the: 
present  scene  proves,  my  detective  friend." 

"You  should  say,  as  it  seems  to  prove,"  laughed  Nick. 

"Ah !  well,  we  need  not  argue  the  point  at  present.  The 
fact  is  that  you  are  on  the  floor  in  front  of  me,  my  pris- 
oner, and  that  you  don't  know  how  it  happened."  ] 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do.  It  happened  because  I  forgot  myseli* 
for  a  moment.  I  assure  you,  doctor,  that  if  I  had  turnec 
in  time  to  discover  your  presence,  here,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  fight  your  whole  outfit — your  cowboys,  youi 
snake  charmer,  your  strangler,  your  knife  thrower,  anc 
your  Patagonian." 

"You  forgot  to  mention  me." 

"Did  I  ?  That  is  because  you  would  not  have  countec 
in  the  melee,  for  I  should  have  shot  you  first." 

"And  I  ?"  said  Zanoni,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"You?"  replied  Nick.  "Well,  even  though  yo.u  are  i 
woman,  I  think  I  should  have  selected  you  for  the  seconc 
place  on  the  program." 

"Let  me  see  if  I  can  go  over  the  incidents  of  the  da} 
for  you,  Carter,"  said  Quartz,  in  the  musing  tone  of  on( 
who  is  dealing  with  a  reminiscence.  "At  sunrise  you  ar 
rive  in  front  of  this  place  accompanied  by  the  prisoi 
guard.  Price;  you  are  dressed  as  wandering  geologists 
you  sit  outside  at  the  edge  of  the  road  hammering  oi 
ah  old  rock;  enter  upon  the  scene  a  ilian  whom  you  sup 
pose  to  be  old  Malgar,  who  once  lived  here,  but  wh 
is  now  dead  and  lying  in  yonder  box;  instead  of  beins 
that  old  man,  however,  the  man  who  accosted  you  wa 
Crystal,  cleverly  made  up ;  you  had  never  seen^  the  ol 
man,  and  you  had  seen  ver}^  little  of  Ciystal,  so  it  is  ex 
cusable  that  you  were  deceived,  eh? 

"The  supposed  old  man  was,  however,  not  deceived 
he  did  not  recognize  you  or  your  companion,  but  he  sus 
pected  you  to  be  detectives ;  he  came  to  me ;  I  suggested  ■ 
very  pleasing  surprise  for  you — that  little  trap  known  a 
the  hangman's  noose,  and  it  would  have  caught  you  botl 
as  surely  as  you  are  alive  had  you  not  succeeded  in  gain 
ing  admittance  to  the  room  before,  and  disarranging  it 
I  also  wrote  a  letter  which  I  instructed  Crystal  to  giv 
to  you  should  our  plans  go  wrong  in  any  detail  and  shoul 
he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  captured  by  you,  assurin; 
him  that  I  would  rescue  him,  no  matter  what  the  obstacles 

"And  then,  I  collected  this  little  band  around  me  wit 
all  speed,  for  I  wished  to  do  the  thing  properly,  if  at  al 
Some  of  them  were  a  trifle  late  in  arriving,  which  fat 
rendered  me  late  upon  this  particular  part  of  the  seen  ^ 
You  were,  in,  fact,  hanging,  or  were  threatening  to  hanj, 
Doctor  Crystal  when  I  arrived. 

"My  friends  and  I  drew  as  nearly  as  possible  to  th 
door  and  watched  the  proceedings  with  great  interest,  an 
we  were  on  the  point  of  interfering,  when  you  actuall 
strung  Crystal  up  for  a  moment;  but  you  did  not  stan 
in  the  correct  attitude  for  my  men  to  attack  you  as 
wished  them  to  do,  so  I  held  them  back — and,  beside 
I  have  been  hung  once  myself,  and  I  wished  Crystal  t 
realize  something  of  what  I  suffered  then. 

"Next,  Crystal  offered  to  betray  me.  You  did  not  b( 
lieve  him,  of  course ;  I  never  thought  you  wouk^  Bi 
you  did  exactly  what  I  wanted  you  to  do — you  read  tl 
letter  I  had  written.    It  sounded  true,  didn't  it.  Carter : 

"I  will  offer  you  the  compliment  to  say  that  it  did 
replied  Nick. 

"Did  you  believe  it?" 
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"No ;  I  thought  it  worth  investigation,  however." 
"And  you  had  gone  as  far  with  Crystal  in  the  hanging 
latter  as  you  dared  to,  eh  ?" 

■  'As  far  as  I  cared  to,  yes." 

*'Wd4-,  you  know  the  rest.    It  was  while  you  were 
eading  the  letter  that  you  stood  in  the  right  position 
or  my  men  to  step  near  enough  to  throw  the  ropes ;  it 
pas  the  reading  of  the  letter  which  threw  you  for  a 
jioment  off  your  guard;  it  was  really  the  letter  that 

■  aught  you,  after  all." 

rl  "Yes ;  it  was  the  letter." 

]  "And  now.  Carter,  do  you  know  what  I  propose  to  do 
'ith  you?" 

i  "I  haven't  the  slightest  idea."  , 

]  "I  will  teil  you.   You  remember,  long  ago,  in  Kansas 

ity,  I  told  you  of  an  island  far  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 

hich  I  had  fitted  up  as  a  huge  laboratory  where  I  pro- 
apsed,  after  I  had  secured  specimens  and  subjects  enough, 
jj)  retire  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  vivisection. 

arter,  I  am  ready  now  to  go  there.  I  am  going  to  take 
jpu  with  me,  and  I  shall,  when  we  arrive  there,  dissect 
fj>u  alive." 

,■  CHAPTER  II.  ? 

A  STRANGE  DISAPPEARANCE. 

''  The  scene  changes.    An  entire  week  has  elapsed  since 
le  incidents  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  we 
'!id  ourselves  now  in  the  private  study,  or  "den,"  as  he 
filled  it,  of  Nick  Carter's  house,  in  the  city  of  New 
prk. 

:  But  the  great  detective  is  not  there ;  he  has  not  been 
jere  for  eight  days — and  not  a  word  of  any  kind  has 
;en  received  from  him. 

There  are  present  in  the  study  Nick  Carter's  assistants 
'  -Chick,  Patsy,  and  Ten-Ichi. 

'  Not  until  four  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  de- 
','ictive  did  Chick  admit  to  his  brother  assistants  that  he 

as  concerned  about  him ;  but  that  he  had  felt  consider- 
'  »le  anxiety  over  the  prolonged  absence  of  his  chief  and 

iend,  he  did  not  deny  to  himself. 

'lAt  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  Chick  called  the  others 
'  ound  him  and  told  them  that  the  time  had  come  when 
^ey  must  admit  to  one  another  that  their  chief  had  met 
Jith  some  misfortune,  and  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
ey  must  drop  everything  else  and  devote  their  energies 
finding  him. 

"  Nick  had  departed  without  leaving  any  word  what- 
^  er  of  his  errand.  He  had  taken  with  him  a  man  named 
^:ice,  once  a  guard  at  Dannemora  prison,  who  had  also 
sappeared,  and  hence  it  was  almost  a  certainty  that 
''ick  Carter  was  either  dead,  or  was  detained  somewhere 
I'-ainst  his  will. 

'  An  interview  with  the  inspector  at  the  central  office 
".d  disclosed  the  fact  that  Nick  had  gone  in  search  of 

inoni  and  Doctor  Crystal,  and  an  interview  with  the 
■irden  of  Dannemora  had  revealed  that  the  escaped 
''uartz  was  also  an  object  of  his  search. 

Hence,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that  the  detective 
f.d  found  them,  and  that  in  some  way  they  had  captured 
"m,  instead  of  being  captured  by  him,  and  that  they 
',d  either  killed  him  and  his  companion.  Price,  or  had 
?'3posed  of  him  in  some  other  way;  so  this  scene,  which 
,  lens  the  chapter,  was  called  for  a  final  discussion  of 

e  matter  before  each  of  them  should  start  out  on  his 

/n  idea  in  the  conduct  of  the  search. 

"It  is  my  opinion,  lads,"  said  Chick,  who  had  now,  in 


the  absence  of  his  chief,  taken  the  lead  of  affairs,  "that 
we  should  conduct  this  search  together,  to  the  end.  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  you  will  consent  to  it  if  I  insist 
upon  it,  for  you  will  obey  me;  but  this  matter  is  so 
vitally  serious  to  all  of  us  that  if  there  is  a  dissenting 
opinion,  I  wish  that  opinion  followed  out  by  the  one-  who 
presents  it.  Now,  Ten-Ichi,  what  have  you  discovered  in 
tracing  the  escape  of  Zanoni  from  the  hospital?" 

"I  found  the  driver  of  the  hack  which  took  her  away 
from  there,"  replied  Ten-Ichi. 

"And  what  did  you  discover  from  him?" 

"Merely  that  a  rnan — who  was,  of  course,  Crystal — 
engaged  his  services  that  night,  told  him  frankly  that  he 
wished  to  take  a  patient  away  from  the  hospital  who 
was  held  there  against  her  will,  and  offered  to  pay  him 
well  for  the  job. 

"He  said  that  the  man  talked  so  plausibly  about  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  the  beautiful  young  woman 
that  he  finally  consented  to  act,  and  that  since  he  had 
learned  that  the  patient  was  none  other  than  the  great 
female  criminal,  Zanoni,  he  had  been  so  frightened  be- 
cause of  the  possible  consequences  to  himself,  that  he 
had  kept  silent." 

"What  happened  at  the  hospital  when  he  went  there 
to  get  her?" 

"He  said  the  man  went  to  the  door  and  knocked, 
shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  When  the  watch- 
man opened  the  door,  he  stepped  inside,  and,  after  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  appeared  again,  and  that  a 
woman,  arrayed  only  in  her  night  robes,  was  with  him. 
That  Crystal  wrapped  around  her  a  cloak  which  he  had 
left  on  the  doorstep  for  the  purpose,  and  then  picked  her 
up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  hack." 

"And  from  there,  where  did  they  go?" 

"Way  out  on  the  Boston  Road,  in  the  Bronx,  to  a  house 
wnere  some  people  named  Burgoyne  are  living.  The 
two  disappeared  in  the  house,  and  that  is  all  the  hackman 
knew  of  the  case." 

"What  did  the  Burgoynes  know  about  it?" 

"Their  story  was  almost  the  same  as  the  hackman's. 
Crystal  had  bribed  them  to  help  him  by  drawing  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  a  wrong  done  to  his  young  and  beauti- 
ful wife ;  he  told  them  that  he  had  made  all  arrange- 
ments to  steal  her  from  the  hospital,  and  bought  the 
privilege  of  bringing  her  there  for  one  day  only,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  time  to  procure  her  trunks  and 
provide  her  with  proper  clothing." 

"What  did  they  say  of  Zanoni  herself?" 

"They  did  not  see  her  at  all.  That  was  part  of  the 
agreement.  Crystal  took  her  to  the  room  set  apart 
for  her.  The  small  trunk  which  contained  the  apparel 
she  needed  had  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  Crystal  left 
her  there,  and  in  the  morning  came  for  her,  and  they 
drove  away.   That  is  all  they  could  say." 

"What  else  have  you  to  report?" 

"Nothing  else.  That  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine. The  trail  is  lost,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  at 
the  door  of  the  house  where  the  Burgoynes  live." 

"Now,  Patsy,  what  have  you  got  to  report  ?" 

"Mighty  little.  Chick.  I  have  spent  the  whole  time, 
since  I  started  out,  in  and  around  the  prison,  but  it 
wasn't  full  of  news." 

"Nevertheless,  tell  me  all  you  did  find." 

"Quartz  has  been  an  exemplary  prisoner  of  late.  He 
has  done  nothing  which  was  not  calculated  to  win  the 
regard  of  the  guards,  and  you  know  they  go  always  upon 
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^vhat  a  prisoner  does  while  he  is  with  them  and  not 
upon  what  he  did  to  bring  him  there." 
"Sure." 

"He  was  a  Httle  finicky  about  the  time  and  the  days 
he  took  his  exercise,  but  they  made  nothing  of  that." 
"Did  he  have  visitors?" 
"Only  one." 
"Who  was  that?" 

"He  was  described  to  me  as  a  man  who  looked  like 
a  foreigner.  He  was  very  dark,  and  had  very  black, 
expressive  eyes.  Tall  and  slender,  and  from  what  they 
said  I  imagine  he  was  an  East  Indian." 

"More  than  likely.   How  often  was  he  there?" 

"Twice." 

"And  he  was  permitted  to  converse  with  Quartz?" 

"Both  tmies,  in  the  presence  of  the  warden." 

"Did  he  hear  all  that  was  said?" 

"Everything." 

"And  v^hat  was  said?" 

"Nothing  more  than  mere  commonplaces.  They  talked 
of  Quarto's  health  more  than  anything  else.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  meetings  were  for  nothing  at 
all ;  sirpply  to  give  each  of  them  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  other." 

"They  spoke  no  words  in  a  foreign  language?" 
"Not  a  word.    Permission  to  do  so  was  asked,  and 
refused." 

"Then  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  two  had  some 
other  means  of  exchanging  confidences." 
"There  isn't  a  doubt  of  it." 

"There  is  an  alphabet  of  the  body  sometimes  used  by 
great  criminals  who  are  smart  enough  to  acquire  it.  It  is 
said  to  be  extremely  difficult,  but  I  know  something  about 
it.  Did  the  warden  say  anything  at  all  about  the  conduct 
of  the  man  who  called  upon  Quartz  ?" 

"Merely  that  he  was  the  most  nervous  and  uneasy  mor- 
tal he  had  ever  seen." 

"Ah!  Now  we  have  it.  He  kept  moving  his  arms 
about,  I  suppose,  patted  his  chest,  wagged  his  head, 
shuffled  his  feet,  got  up  and  sat  down  again,  and  did 
all  sorts  of  things  like  that?" 

"You  have  described  it  almost  exactly  as  the  war- 
den did." 

"Patsy,  he  was  talking  with  his  hands  and  arms,  his 
feet,  legs,  and  body.  The  talking  he  did  with  his  tongue 
was  for  the  warden's  ears." 

"Sure  thing.   I  see  it  now," 

"Was  Quartz  uneasy,  too?" 

"The  warden  didn't  say  so." 

"Then  they  chose  not  to  risk  too  much.  The  real 
talking  was  all  on  one  side  and  consisted  merely  of  a  set 
of  instructions  to  Quartz.  I  see  it  all  now.  What  more 
did  you  find  out  there?" 

"Not  another  blessed  thing.  I  went  into  the  prison 
as  a  convict  for  a  day,  but  learned  nothing.  I  talked 
with  the  guards ;  they  knew  nothing  save  that  Quartz 
had  been  an  ideal  prisoner  up  to  the  hour  of  his  escape." 

"Never  made  them  the  slightest  trouble,  eh  ?"  ^ 

"Never." 

"And  doctored  them  if  there  happened  to  be  anything 
the  matter  with  them." 

"Sure;  and  did  it  so  well  that  they  praise  him  for  it 
to  a  man." 

"Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  great  doctor.  What 
did  they  have  to  say  about  the  escape  itself?" 

"They  thought  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 


world.  Not  one  of  them  can  give  a  single  idea, of  hov 
it  happened." 

"Did  you  talk  with  the  three  guards  who  were  will 
Price  that  day?" 
"Yes." 

"What  do  they  say  about  it  ?" 

"Merely  that  Price,  Quartz,  and  the  stranger  wfn 
looked  like  a  minister  were  standing  together  not  fa 
away  talking,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  mist  roll  dowi 
upon  them.  They  grouped  their  men  together  and  waited 
and  when  the  mist  raised,  there  was  Price,  unconsciou 
on  the  ground,  and  the  other  two  had  vanished." 

"What  do  they  say. about  Price?" 

"They  are  sure  now,  that  he  has  disappeared,  that  h 
was  in  the  deal." 

"Does  the  warden  think  so,  too?" 

"He  did  until  I  told  him  that  Price  was  with  ou 
chief.    He  changed  his  mind  when  he  heard  that." 

"Did  you  go  to  Price's  house?" 

"Sure."  ^  r 

"Did  you  pick  up  anything  there  worth  considering?' 

"Not  a  blessed  thing  on  earth.    I've  given  you  all 
know.  Chick.  Everything — and  it  is  mighty  little." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.    You  have  both  done  very  well  '• 
Now,,  if  you  will  listen,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  ii 
that  neighborhood." 

CHAPTER  III. 

FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE  FLOOR. 

"When  I  entered  this  room  the  day  Nick  went  awaj, 
I  discovered  on  the  table  here  two  or  three  rough  at! 
tempts  at  a  draft.    They  were  done  in  pencil,"  sail 
Chick,  "and  had  evidently  not  been  good  enough  to  sui, 
the  man  who  made  them,  and  had  been  cast  aside.    I  fig  f 
ured  that  the  man  who  made  those  drafts  was  Price,  an 
that  he  had  done  it  at  Nick's  request ;  so  I  studied  thi 
drawings.    They  were  not  difficult,  and  both  began  i 
Dannemora  prison,  and  showed  merely  roads  leading  f  roii 
there  in  one  direction.    The  prominent  feature  of  thf 
drawings  was  an  old  barn,  marked  as  such  on  the  draf t5 
almost  at  the  corner  of  the  crossroads  where  Quartz  eg 
caped.    That  was  why  I  selected  that  end  of  the  searcji] 
for  mine."  'j 

"And  you  discovered  the  barn,"  said  Ten-Ichi.  "I  sa\ii 
what  was  found  there  in  the  paper."  ^ 

"Yes;  I  found  it,  and  if  you  have  seen  the  papers  sincn 
that  day,  you  know  something  of  what  I  discovered,  a1 
though  not  all.   There  was  the  corpse  of  the  old  man  wh 
had  lived  there,  in  the  box;  there  was  the  hangman' ^ 
noose,  with  the  table  and  the  empty  chair  under  it.  Ij 
wasn't  a  pleasant  scene  which  I  ran  in  upon  there,  I  ca 
tell  you,  and  it  ga.ve  me  almost  a  touch  of  the  shiver; 
for  my  first  thought  was  that  the  rope  and  noose  hajj 
been  used  for  Nick.    But  I  reasoned  that  such  an  ide 
was  nonsense,  for,  if  that  hadlbeen  the  case,  they  woul 
have  left  his  body  there  for  me  to  find.    In  fact,  thj. 
entire  scene  gave  me  courage,  particularly  after  I  ha 
investigated  it  a  little  further,  for  I  came  away  from  thei*, 
assured  in  my  own  mind  that  our  chief  is  still  alive."  ' 

"Well,  go  on,"  said  Patsy,  all  impatience. 

"The  floor  of  that  old  room  was  covered  in  places  wit 
dust  almost  an  inch  deep.    I  don't  believe  it  has  bee 
swept  or  cleaned  at  all,  ever.   All  around  those  parts  or 
the  room  where  its  occupant  was  in  the  habit  of  passin 
to  and  fro,  the  dust  was  worn  away  or  dispelled,  of  cours<Pi 
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but  along  the  sides  of  the  foom,  where  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  go,  and  in  the  corners,  the  dust  had  accmmilated 
as  I  have  described.  In.  that  dust,  there  were  many 
tracks.  Some  of  them  were  obliterated  by  others,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  read  anything  from  them  at  all ;  but  I 
succeeded  in  reading  something,  as  you  shall  hear.  I 
ould  not  take  impressions  of  those  footmarks,  but  I 
:ould  make  drawings  of  them,  and  you  know  I  can  liandle 
the  pencil  when  I  have  occasion  to  do  so." 
"I  wish  I  could  do  it  half  as  well,"  said  Patsy. 
"I  made  a  separate  picture  of  every  floor  mark  I  found 
:here;  those  pictures  I  put  in  my  pocket  and  brought 
lome  with  me,  and  continued  at  that  time  with  my  in- 
l^estigation." 

"Tell  us  about  the  footmarks,  first." 
"Well,  Nick  has  one  pair  of  shoes  with  rubber  soles 
ivhich  he  especially  likes  to  wear.    I  remembered  hear- 
ng  him  say  only  a  day  or  two  before  that,  that  he  had 
orn  the  sole  of  one  of  the  shoes  a  trifle,  so  that  it  made 
I  lump  under  his'  foot  where  he  walked.   There  was  one 
rack  there  in  that  old  barn  which  might  have  been  made 
[)y  a  shoe  in  that  condition,  and  I  thought  immediately 
:hat  if  that  pair  of  shoes  was  gone  from  among  Nick's 
t  was  made  by  him." 
"And  were  those  shoes  missing,  here  at  home?" 
"They  were.    Nick  was  positively  in  that  barn.  Of 
:ourse,  I  never  had  an  idea  that  he  was  not  there,  but 
low  I  know  he  was  there." 
"That's  something,  anyhow,"  comment~ed  Patsy. 
"You're  right  it  is,"  said  Ten-Ichi. 
"There  was  a  print,  or,  in  fact,  several  prints  of  a 
voman's  shoe  there,  too." 
"Zanoni !"  exclaimed  Ten-Ichi. 

"Without  a  doubt,  Zanoni.  Now  do  yoii  remember 
vhat  a  small  and  delicate  foot  for  so  large  a  man  Quartz 
Has?" 

"Yes.  Yes." 

"And  that  he  wore  his  shoes  very  pointed  at  the  toes  ?" 
"I  remember  it,"  said  Patsy. 

"I  discovered  just  such  a  footprint,  and  I  am  satis- 
ied  that  it  was  made  by  Ouartz." 
"What  else?" 

"Well,  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  in  determining  who 
nade  the  footprints  in  that  dust,  but  when  I  tell  you  that 
discovered  evidence  that  there  had  been  no  less  than 
line  persons  in  that  room,  and  probably  more,  you  will 
mderstand  that  it  niAns  something,  and  that  our  chief  did 
lot  fall  a  victim  of  small  odds."  ,  ' 

'You  didn't  have  to  find  footprints  to  tell  me  that," 
aid  Patsy  indignantly.    "I  could  have  told  you  with- 
)ut  going  near  the  blamed  old  barn  that  there  were  a 
lozen  there  if  they  got  him.   Sure  1" 
"Was  there  anything  more?"  asked  Ten-Ichi. 
"Yes,  this,"  replied  Chick;  and  he  took  from  his  pocket 
.  gold  locket  which  Nick  always  wore  on  his  chain. 
"Look  at  it,"  said  Chick,  and  he  passed  it  to  them. 
Patsy*  studied  it  for  a  moment  and  then  passed  it  to 
"en-Ichi, 

"r  don't  see  anything  particular  about  it  except  that 
t  belonged  to  him,"  he  said. 
"I  do,"  said  Ten-Ichi. 
"What?"  asked  Chick. 

"Why,  that  it  was  unclasped  from  the  chain  and  not 
brn  off." 

"Exactly,"  said  Chick;  "and  what  do  you  read  from 
■hat  fact?" 


"That  the  chief  left  it  there  purposely  for  one  of  us 
to  find,  to  tell  us  that  he  had  been  there." 

"Good !  That  is  exactly  what  that  locket  means ;  but 
it  means  one  more  thing." 

"What  is  that?" 

"That  he  had  no  expectation  of  immediate  danger  to 
his  life ;  it  means  that  he  will  resort  to  every  opportunity 
to  drop  a  hint  or  a  clew  somewhere,  so  that  one  of  us 
will  find  it,  and  that  finally  those  cleWs  he  drops  along 
the  road  to  where  they  have  taken  him  will  inevitably 
lead  us  to  him." 

"By  Jove,  Chick,  that's  bully!  I  hadn't  thought  of 
that,"  cried  Patsy. 

"I  discovered  one  other  thing  there  which  I  do  not 
understand,  and  which  we  must  somehow  decipher  to- 
gether," continued  Chick. 

"What  was  that?"  they  exclaimed  together. 

"There  were  marks  on  the  floor  which  shoVl^ed  where 
a  body  had  been  dragged  across  it.  It  was  probably 
Nick's,  but  he  was  dragged  in  such  a  manner  that  I  am 
almost  positive  it  was  done  by  a  rope  and  not  by  a  man's 
hands.  I  know  that  his  feet  were  free,  and  I  suspect 
that  his  hands  were  also,  although  it  seems  evident  that 
his  arms  were  held  at  his  sides  so  that  he  was  helpless." 

"How  in  blazes  do  you  get  at  that?"  asked  Patsy. 

"There  were  no  footmarks  there  which  would  indicate 
that  a  man  did  the  dragging  by  pulling  him  along  with 
his  arms,  and,  besides,  if  he  had  done  that,  and  Nick's 
feet  were  free,  as  I  know  by  the  marks  they  were,  he 
would  have  leaped  to  his  feet.  Moreover,  the  marks 
show  that  he  was  jerked  suddenly  and  violently,  rather 
than  dragged.  In  short,  I  should  say  that  a  man  with  a 
rope  or  a  lasso  around  his  body,  pinioning  his  arms  to  his 
sides,  suddenly  pulled  in  a  certain  direction,  would  have 
left  just  such  a  mark  as  was  there." 

"Then  you  think  he  was  lassoed?" 

"I  think  that  is  the  manner  in  which  he  was  caught. 
But  that  is  not  all.  I  started  out  by  saying  that  there 
was  something  I  did  not  understand." 

"So  you  did." 

"At  the  point  to  which  he  was  dragged  across  the 
floor,  in  the  dust  on  that  floor,  he  had  managed  some- 
how to  write  a  single  word." 

Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi  leaped  to  their  feet  in  excitement. 

"What  was  it  ?"  they  exclaimed,  in  a  breath. 

"That  is  just  what  I  cannot  determine,  for  the  word 
was  afterward  almost  obliterated," 

Patsy  swore  something  under  his  breath. 

"What  did  you  make  of  it?"  asked  Ten-Ichi. 

"Two  letters  only,  and  they  were  quite  far  apart.  One 
was  the  letter  P- — a  capital  letter,  the  other  was  the  letter 
f — a  small  letter.  That  there  had  been  other  letters  be- 
twen  them,  we  are,  of  course,  certain,  but  I  have  no 
means  of  determining  that  there  were  letters  after  the  f ." 

"Maybe  he  didn't  make  them  at  all.  Perhaps  they  were 
made  all  the  while,  and  the  dragging  of  his  body  across 
the  floor  is  what  obliterated  them,"  suggested  Patsy. 

"No ;  I  know  that  he  made  them,  for  that  letter  P  was 
as  plainly  his  handwriting  as  if  he  had  made  it  here  on 
this  table  with  his  pencil."  • 

"He  meant  to  tell  you  something  by  that,  Chick,  and  it 
was  rubbed  out."  ' 

"Certainly." 

"Did  you  find  anything  else  there,  Chick?" 
"Yes;  I  found  the  footprints  of  two  men  in  soft  earth 
in  several  places  around  the  barn.    I  found  where  those 
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two  men  had  dug  an  opening  under  the  foundation  of  the 
old  ruined  part  of  it  and  had  evidently  made  an  entrance 
to  that  room  in  that  manner,  and  since  I  have  satisfied 
myself  what  shoes  Nick  wore  that  day,  I  know  that  one 
of  those  men  was  he,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
was  Price." 

"Good!"  was  Patsy's  comment. 

"There  is  another  point,"  continued  Chick.  "Finding 
those  footprints  outside  and  having  decided  that  Price 
was  one  of  the  men  who  made  them,  enabled  me  to 
identify  the  marks  he  might  have  made  on  the  dust  of 
the  floor  inside." 

"Sure." 

"There  were  no  such  marks  inside  the  barn." 

"Then  where  was  he  ?  You  didn't  find  his  body  any- 
where there,  did  you?" 

"No,  although  I  searched  everywhere,  even  following 
the  tunnel  which  Nick  and  Price  dug  under  the  barn,  and 
finally  entering  the  room  by  the  same  means  they  em- 
ployed.  Price's  body  was  not  there." 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  all  that?" 

"Simply  that  Price  was  unconscious,  that  is  all.  If  he 
had  been  dead  they  would  have  left  him  there,  but  being 
alive,  they  had  other  uses  for  him,  and  so  took  him  away 
as  they  did  our  chief.  And  now  the  question  is,  where 
did  they  take  them?  That  is  what  we  have  got  to  de- 
termine, and  that  is  what  Nick  will  help  us  to  do,  when- 
•ever  he  has  an  opportunity  to  drop  a  sign."^ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WORKING  OUT  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  how  correctly  Chick 
had  succeeded  in  reading  the  signs  discovered  by  him 
around  the  old  barn,  and  how  thoroughly  he  had  worked. 
But  at  that  point,  the  points  given  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  their  information  ended. 

Chick  had  been  unable  to  discover  a  sign  near  the  old 
barn  which  could  give  him  any  idea  of  the  direction  taken 
by  the  party  which  had  made  the  great  detective  a  pris- 

Still,  all  three  assistants  found  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  left  that  place,  at  least,  .alive,  and  probably 
uninjured. 

But  where  had  they  taken  him  ?  In  what  possible  place 
could  they  hope  to  hide  and  keep — if,  indeed,  they  in- 
tended to  keep  him  at  all — such  a  man  as  Nick  Carter  ? 

And  then,  there  were  those  letters ;  "P"  and  "f"  with 
the  space  between  them.  What  did  they  indicate  ? 

Plainly  that  Nick  had  received  some  intimation  of  the 
destination  intended  for  him,  and  that  he  had  sought  to 
convey  that  information  to  them. 

"What  do  you  suppose  that  word  was?"  asked  Patsy, 
who  had  been  sitting  in  a  brown  study  ever  since  Chick's 
concluding  remark. 

"I  will  confess,"  replied  Chick,  "that  I  have  studied 
over  it  in  vain  ever  since  the  moment  I  discovered  those 
letters." 

"It  must  have  been  a  word,  and  a  single  word,"  sug- 
gested Ten-Ichi.  > 
"Certainly." 

"Then  I  suggest  that  we  take  the  dictionary — there  are 
two,  and  I  think  three,  here  in  the  house.  I  will  begin 
with  'Pa,'  you,  Patsy,  with  Te,'  and  you.  Chick,  with 
'Pi,'  and  we  will  write  down  every  word  we  find  in  each 
of  our  lists,  which  contains  an  'f.'    Afterward,  we  will 
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compare  our  lists  and  discuss  the  matter  again.  Whai 
do  you  say?" 

"Splendid.  We  can  get  through  all  the  vowels  quickfe 
in  that  manner.    Let  us  begin  at  once."  I 

The  dictionaries  were  brought  and  the  work  began.  1 

It  proceeded  silently  for  several  moments,  and  Tel 
Ichi  had  worked  his  way  through  all  of  "Pab"  and  hj 
got  -well  down  among  the  "C's,"  when  he  looked  up  sud- 
denly and  remarked,^in  a  quiet  tone: 

"I  have  found  the  word."  ^ 

"Found  the  word  itself,  do  you  mean?"  asked  Chick 

"Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean;  and  I  wonder  tha 
we  did  not  all  guess  it  at  once." 

"What  is  it?    Don't  keep  us  waiting." 

"Pacific.    That  is  the  word."  ^ 

"Of  course,",  remarked  Chick.     '  ^ 

"Does  the  word  niean  anything  else  to  you?"  askec 
Ten-Ichi.  | 

"Not  at  this  moment."  1 

"Do  you  remember  that  time,  in  Kansas  City,  durii^ 
the  investigation  of  the  freight-car  mystgry,  a  boast  whidi 
Doctor  Quartz  made  to  our  chief?"  « 

"No ;  I  don't  think  he  ever  told  me  about  it."  f 

"Why,  he  boasted  that  somewhere  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  he  had  preempted  an  island  to  whicli 
some  day  he  intended  to  retij'e,  when  he.  had  secured  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  subjects  for  his  purposes,  and 
that  there  he  intended  to  enjoy  his  greatest  passion- 
vivisection,  the  practice  of  dissecting  live  bodies." 

"I  remember  it,"  said  Patsy. 

"That  ^is  the  place  to  which  he  has  taken  our  chief, 
my  friends." 

"And  he  has  had  seven  days'  start  of  us,"  .murmured 
Chick. 

"He  is  already  on  the  Pacific  coast,  even  if  he  had  not 
sailed  before  this." 

"There  is  a  chance,  though,  and  we'll  take  it,"  ^aid 
Chick.  "Run,  Patsy,  to  the  telegraph  office.  Telegraph 
to  the  chief  of  police  of  every  coast  city  out  there  from 
which  a  vessel  can  possibly  sail.  Never  mind  the  num- 
ber of  words.  Describe  the  party  as  best  you  can,  and 
ask  that  any  such  party  be  held  for  further  particulars. 
Sign  the  inspector's  name.  He  will  approve,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  spare  the  time  to  communicate  with  him  ^gow. 
After  you  have  done  that,  go  and  report  to  hinijand  ask 
him  to  give  us  every  aid  in  his  pow|r.  Then  return  het-e, 
While  you  are  "gone,  Ten-Ichi  and^I  will  get  everything 
in  readiness,  for  we  must  take  the  first  train.  There  is 
where  our  trail  lies  now;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

Patsy  was  off  like  a  shot.  , 

"We'll  travel  light,  Ten-Ichi,"  said  Chick.  '^Just  fix  up 
a  couple  of  grips  for  you  and  Patsy.  We  won't  monkey 
with  disguises  on  this  trip.  If  we  need  any  at  all,  we 
will  manufacture  them  when  we  want  them." 

Everything  was  soon  in  readiness,  and  they  returned 
to  the  study  to  await  the  return  of  Patsy. 

"The  natural  objective  point  which  Quartz  would  select 
would  be  San  Francisco,"  said  Chick,  as  they  seated 
themselves  again,  "but  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  might 
choose  Portland,  or  even  Tacoma  or  Seattle." 

"Or  he  might  go  south  on  the  coast  of  California," 
suggested  Ten-Ichi, 

"Everything  is  possible,  even  probable,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  We  must  leave  nothing  uncovered,  I  will 
ask  you  to  go  to  Portland,  and  from  there  to  the  other; 
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two  ports — for  there  are  three,  I  believe.  I'll  send  Patsy 
South.    I'll  take  Frisco  myself." 

"Yes ;  you  should  do  that."  f. 

"We  can  arrange  the  details  on  the  way  out.  Heaven 
knows  it  will  take  us  long  enough  to  get  there." 

"Something  may  be  accomplished  by  Patsy's  wire." 

"True ;  but  I  hardly  think  so." 

"And  after  we  get  there,  if  we  discover  no  trace  at 
all — what  then?" 

"We  will  not  cross  any  bridges  until  we  come  to  them, 
lad." 

"But  suppose  we  do  find  that  he  has  sailed  ifrom  one 
port  or  another — of  course,  he  would  have  a  yacht  of 
his  own,  for  no  steamer  would  put  him  off  at  a  deserted 
island." 

"He  wouldn't  sail  for  any  port  at  all ;  he  would  sail  for 
the  island." 

"Yes;  but  he  would  have  to  clear  for  some  port,  under 
the  maritime  law." 

"But  he  wouldn't  go  there." 
"Of  course  not." 

"He  would  make  directly  for  his  island." 

"Yes;  that  is  just  what  I  was  about  to  ask  you.  Sup- 
pose we  find  that  he  has  sailed — suppose  we  secure  proof 
positive  that  it  was  his  party  which  sailed,  and  that  our 
chief  is  of  that  party,  what  are  we  to  do  then?" 

"God  knows,"  replied  Chick  sadly. 

"Can  we  purchase  a  yacht  and  scour  the  whole  Pacific 
Ocean  ?" 

"We  can  purchase  the  yacht  all  right,  but  the  ocean  is 
another  matter." 

"Can't  we  make  use  of  the  time  while  Patsy  is  gone 
in  studying  the  charts  of  the  Pacific  ?  There  is  an  entire 
set  of  them  in  the  library." 

"We  can  do  better.  We  can  take  them  with  us  and 
study  them  on  the  way  out.  Pack  them  together,  Ten- 
Ichi.   Peter  can  take  them  to  the  train  for  us." 

"Have  you  the  command  of  sufficient  money  for  all 
this.  Chick,  because  you  know  that  I  " 

"Thank  you>  Ten-Ichi,  yes.  I  will  call  upon  you  if  I 
need  any,  but  I  have  my  own  bank  account,  and  I  can 
draw  upon  Nick's  if  necessary.  There  won't  be  any 
lack  of  funds  on  this  excursion,  not  if  it  costs  us  a  million 
dollars — or  even  two  millions." 

"You  know,  Chick,  I  did  not  know  how  much  you  had 
of  your  own,  or  that  you  could  draw  upon  his  account." 

"I  know,  Ten-Ichi,  and  I  thank  you.  But  I  have  the 
privilege  of  drawing  on  Nick's  account  to  the  last  dollar 
he  has  in  the  world,  at  any  time,  and  I  have  always  had 
it  ever  since  I  have  been  of  age.  There  is  nothing  he 
owns  which  is  not  mine  at  all  times.  It  has  always 
been  so.  I  know  that  with  the  immense  fortune  at  your 
disposal  through  your  father,  you  would  be  glad  to  fit  out 
this  expedition,  but  Nick  would  prefer  that  his  own  funds 
be  used  since  they  are  at  hand  to  use." 

The  charts  were  brought  out  and  packed,  and  Peter 
was  sent  away  with  them  to  the  station. 

"If  only  my  country  was  not  at  war,"  said  Ten-Ichi. 

"What  then?"  asked  Chick. 

"My  father  would  order  out  the  whole  navy  to  search 
for  our  friend,  for  he  is  Nick  Carter's  friend  also." 

"I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  you  are  not  over 
there  at  the  fronts  Ten-Ichi,"  said  Chick.  "Pardon  me 
for  mentioning  it,  but  knowing  your  courage  as  I  do,  I 
have  sometimes  wondered,  as  I. say." 

"I  can  tell  you  in  a  word.    Because  my  father  has 
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ordered  me  to  remain  here.    When  he  speaks,  I  know 
nothing  but  obedience,  no  matter  what  my  own  feelings 
may  be." 
.  "I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  this." 

"You  did  not  doubt  me.  Chick  ?" 

"Never,  my  lad,  never." 

"You  cannot  know  how  I  have  suffered,  compelled 
against  my  wishes  to  remain  here  when  I  am  positive 
that  I  could  do  so  much  good  there." 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 

"But  my  father's  will  is  the  law.  In  my  own  case, 
it  is  the  will  of  his  love,  for  he  loves  me.  I  am  here 
by  his  orders,  just  as  I  might  be  at  the  front  at  his 
orders.    It  is  the  same." 

"Plere  is  Patsy,"  said  Chick,  rising  as  the  door  opened, 
and  looking  at  his  watch.  "We  have  thirty-five  min- 
utes— ample  time — in  which  to  catch  the  train.  Come. 

"Well,  Patsy,  tell  us  what  you  did,"  he  added,  when 
they  were  upon  the  street. 

"The  wires  are  hot  with  it,"  replied  Patsy.  "In  addi- 
tion to  all  I  sent,  the  inspector  has  sent  out  additional 
messages,  and  has  promised  to  keep  us  posted  along  the 
line." 

"He  knows  our  route?" 

"I  told  him  v/hat  train  we  would  take,  and  we  are 
likely- to  find  a  message  from  him  at  any  point  on  the 
way." 

"Good.   And  what  does  he  think  about  it  all?" 

"He  agrees  with  us  that  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
but  thinks  that  we  will  have  to  search  the  whole  Pa- 
cific Ocean.    He  hasn't  much  hope  of  success." 

"Did  he  suggest  anything?" 

"Yes;  that  all  three  of  us  make  direct  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. Pie  is  positive  that  that  will  be,  or,  rather,  was, 
the  objective  point  of  Quartz.  And  while  we  are  on 
the  way,  he  will  have  the  detective  force  out  there  work- 
ing for  us,  so  if  we  learn  nothing  on  the  way;  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  some  news  will  be  waiting  for  us  when 
we  arrive." 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  LOST  ISLAND  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  that  impatient  trip  across  the 
continent.  The  days  consumed  in  making  it  seemed  al- 
most endless,  but  they  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the 
three  assistants  found  themselves  in  the  city  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  More  than  that;  when  they  stepped  from 
the  cars  to  the  station  platform,  they  were  approached  by  a 
short,  thickset  man  who  had  more  of  the  appearance  of 
a  preacher  than  of  a  detective  officer,  which,  in  fact,  he 
was. 

"I  am  sure  I  make  no  mistake,"  he  said  politely.  "This 
is  Mr.  Chickering  Carter." 

"Correct,"  replied  Chick.  "I  hope  you  have  news 
for  us." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  haven't  very  good  news,  Mr. 
Carter." 

"Whatever  it  is,  let  me  hear  it  at  once." 

"The  party  you  seek  sailed  from  this  port  on  the 
fifth,  which  was  the  day  before  your  telegrams  poured 
in  upon  us,  so  you  see  they  had  at  least  twenty-four 
hours'  start." 

"Yes.    Was  any  effort  made  to  overtake  them  ?" 

"Assuredly.    Every  effort." 

"What  was  done?" 

"We  have  a  very  efficient  police  boat  here,  and  she 
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is  very  fast  and  also  entirely  seaworthy.  She  was  sent 
in  pursuit  at  once." 

"And  v/hat  of  her?" 

"She  has  not  yet  returned." 

"What !  Not  returned  after  having  been  gone  a  week, 
almost?" 

"No;  she  has  not  returned,  nor  has  she  been  heard 
from." 

"That  is  strange,"  said  Chick.  "Do  you  suppose  she 
could  have  fallen  in  with  that  fiend  of  a  Quartz,  and 
— but  that  is  preposterous." 

"We  think  that  an  accident  has  happened  to  her  ma- 
chinery. Two  ocean-going  tugs  have  seen  sent  to  look 
for  her." 

"Was  anything  else  done  in  the  way  of  sending  out. 
searching  parties  for  the  craft  we  are  after?"  ~ 

"Yes;  the  telegram  from  New  York  told  us  to  spare 
no  expense  no  matter  what  it  might  be,  so  our  chief  char- 
tered the  yacht  Vampire,  which  happened  to  be  lying 
in  the  harbor.  She  returned  yesterday,  but  with  no 
news." 

"Is  she  fast,  arid  strong,  and  can  she  carry  a  gun  or 
two?" 

"Yes,  to  all  your  questions." 
"And  is  she  still  for  charter?" 
"Yes." 

"I  want  her — I  want  her  in  the  morning,  or  as  soon 
as  she  can  be  provisioned  and  made  ready  for  the  long- 
est voyage  possible  to  her  capacity.  Can  you  get  her 
for  me?"; 

"Certainly ;  and  the  price  ?" 

"Never  mind  the  price.  I  want  the  boat  even  if  I 
have  to  buy  her — that  is,  of  course,  if  she  is  the  best 
to  be  had." 

.  "She  is  the  very  best,  and  the  fastest  as  well." 
"Good." 

"Where  do  you  expect  to  sail?" 

"I  want  you  to  find  soraebody  who  will  answer  that 
question  for  me." 
"How,  sir?" 

"I  want  to  find  two  or  three  old  sailors  who  know 
this  ocean  thoroughly,  to  go  with  me  as  passengers.  I 
will  pay  them  well  for  it.  I  simply  want  their  advice 
after  we  get  to  sea — whether  I  follow  it  or  not  after  I 
get  it." 

"I  know  of  one  such  man,  and  he  is  the  very  best.  I 
think  he  will  be  better  than  three,  for  three  might  quarrel." 

"Very  good.  Find  him.  Can  you  bring  him  to  my 
hotel?" 

"Yes ;  at  any  hour  you  say." 

"It  is  four  o'clock  now.   Make  it  at  sixl    Can  you  see 
the  captain  of  the  Vampire  in  the  meantime?" 
"I  can." 

"Is  he  a  competent  man?" 

"He  is  a  retired  lieutenant  of  the  navy." 

"Excellent.  Tell  him  for  me  to  lose  no  time  in  start- 
ing his  provisioning  operations,  and  if  he  knows  where 
to  pick  up  the  right  sort  of  guns — she  ought  to  carry  a 
rapid-firer  or  two,  I  think — to  get  them  also,  and  some 
ammunition.    We  may  have  to  use  them." 

"I  will  attend  to  all  that.  In  fact,  I  have  anticipated 
part  of  it,  and  the  matter  is  so  nearly  in  readiness  now, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  get  away  in  the 
forenoon  to-morrow." 

"That  is  splendid.  I  am.  greatly  indebted  to  you.  I 
wish  you  were  going  with  us." 


"I  should  like  very  much  to  do  so." 
"Would  you,  indeed  ?    Can  you  get  a  leave  of  ab- 
seij^pe  ?" 

'Y'es;  I  already  have  the  promise  of  it." 

"Then  go  with  us  by  all  means.  By  the  way,  you  have 
not  yet  told  me  your  name."  \ 

"Burke  Crawford,  at  your  service  from  this  hour 
until  we  return  to  this  port  from  a  successful  mission." 

"Shake  on  that,"  said  Chick. 

"Now  what  is  the  name  of  the  sailor  whom  you  sug- 
gest for  adviser?"  he  added,  a  moment  later. 

"Silas  TarbelL.  He  is  seventy  years  old  or  more,  but 
as  bright  and  as.  good  a  sailor  as  ever.  He  has  beeni 
everything  from  cabin  boy  to  master,  and  he  served  in  the 
latter  capacity  about  forty  years.  I  don't  think  there  is 
a  square  mile  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  he  has  not  touched 
upon  during  that  time." 

"Then  he's  just  the  man  I  want."        "  ' 

"More  than  that,  he  believes  he  can  make  a  pretty  j 
good  guess  now  regarding  the  location  of  that  island."  , 

"What?  You  know  about  the  island,  do  you?"  | 

"The  inspector  in  New  York  wired  us  the  full  infor-, 
mation ;  as  much  as  you  possessed  yourself." 

"That  was  thoughtful  of  him.  So  Tarbell  thinks  that 
he  can  almost  locate  the  island  now,  does  he  ?" 

"He  says  so,  and  quite  positively." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  he  claims  to  know  every  charted  island  of  the' 
Pacific,  and  several  that  are  not  on  the  charts,  for 
there  are  still  some  which  have  not  been  located." 
"I  suppose  that  is  true."  '  ■ 

"It  is  his  idea  that  Doctor  Quartz,  if  he  really  pos- 
sesses such  an  island  as  has  been  described  to  us,  would; 
select  one  of  those  not  on  the  chart,  if  he  happened  to! 
know,  by  sailing  by  it  some  time  in  the  past,  that  such  a| 
place  existed.",  j 
"Sure  he  would."  ;| 
"Tarbell  argues  that  Quartz  has  some  time  been  yacht-] 
ing,  or  has  been  wrecked,  or  has  been  aboard  of  a  vessel; 
which  encountered  an  island  which  the  master  said  was; 
not  on  the  chart;  and  he  thinks  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  man  like  Quartz  would  think  of  possessing 
a  plaything  of  that  kind." 
"I  think  the  old  salt  is  right." 

"He  claims  that  he  can  find  three  islands  which  are 
not  charted." 
"Three,  eh?" 

"Yes ;  two  of  them  are  uninhabitable,  but  the  othei-* 
looked  to  him  when  he  passed  it  on  his  last  cruise  as  if 
a  pleasant  vacation  might  be  passed  thel-e,  provided  the; 
whole  thing  did  not  slip  back  into  the  ocean  during  the| 
night."  ^ 

"Do  they  have  a  habit  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Sure  they  do — in  the  Pacific,  and  especially  in  the 
Southern  Pacific.  That  is  why  uncharted  islands  are 
found,  and  open  water  where  charted  islands  are  supposed 
to  exist.  They  come  up  in  the  night,  nod  at  you  in 
the  morning,  and  slip  back  into  the  deep  again  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  or: 
ten  years." 

"Pleasant,  isn't  it  ?  I  don't  think  I'd  care  to  live  on  one 
of  them." 

"Tarbell  thinks  that  is  the  sort  of  island  that  Quartz 
has  selected." 

"Mr.  Crawford,  you  have  given  me  courage.  I  had 
an  idea  when  we  started  for  this  place,  that'  I  would 
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{lave  to  take  a  zigzag  course  all  over  the  Pacific,  but 
[  see  now  that  we  can  go  to  work  on  a  system." 
I  "Indeed  you  can.    The  other  course  would  have  been 
'oily  to  undertake.    It  would  have  consumed  years." 

"If  it  were  necessary,  and  it  consumed  a  century,  pro- 
vided I  lived  so,  long,  I  would  still  be  sailing  the  Pacific 
it  the  end  of  a  hundred  years.  I,  am  searching  for  the 
learest  friend  I  have  on  earth,  or  ever  expect  to  have." 
j  "I  like  the  way  you  speak  of  him." 
I  "Do  you  know  anything  about  the  yacht  in  which 
Quartz  sailed?"  asked  Chick. 

"Yes,  something,  though  not  much." 

"What  sort  of  a  craft  is  she?" 

"She  was  brought  here  from  the  other  side — from 
[apan,  I  think,  and  is  very  swift." 
"How  long  has  she  been  here?" 

"More  than  a  year,  and  during  that  time  I  cannot  find 
:hat  a  single  person  in  the  city  has  ever  been  aboard 
jf  her.  Her  people  came  ashore  sometimes,  but  they 
vere  all  East.  Indians.  They  were  uncommunicative ; 
'lever  talked  at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  told  you  all  I  know 
jabout  the  craft." 

"How  big  is  she?" 

"About  the  same  size  as  the  V ampire.  I  think  the 
two  will  be  well  matched  for  speed  and  strength  if  it 
should  come  to  a  showdown." 

"Let  us  hope  that  it  will  come  to  a  showdown,  and 
that  very  soon." 

"We  ought  to  shake  again  on  that,  Mr.  Carter,  for 
I  hope  so,  too,  for  your  sake." 

"Here  we  are  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Crawford;  and  now, 
since  you  have  joined  my  party,  will  you  attend  to  those 
commissions  I  gave  you  ?" 
!    "At  once." 

"And  bring  the  captain  and  the  sailor  to  me  here?" 
"As  soon  as  they  can  be  brought,  but  not  much  be- 
fore the  hour  you  named — six," 

CHAPTER  VL 

ONE  MAN  IN  A  MILLION. 

When  Chick  looked  upon  the  old  sailor  who  was 
brought  to  him — the  man  whom  Crawford  had  said 
boasted  of  having  sailed  across  every  square  mile  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  he  looked  upon  him  in  surprise. 

"I  was  told  that  you  were  past  seventy  years  old," 
he  said  to  him,  "but  you  don't  look  to  be  more  than 
fifty." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  old  master,  taking  the  chair  of- 
fered to  him,  "as  a  matter  of  log  reckoning  I  have 
weathered  the  wear  and  tear  of  nigh  upon  eighty  years." 

"Indeed.  Well,  you  should  be  proud  of  the  manner 
in  which  you  carry  them." 

"Any  man  can  live  a  long  time  if  he  only  tells  the 
truth,  sir.  Lying  is  the  only  thing  which  really  wears 
upon  a  man;  leastwis^  that's  my  experience." 

"It  certainly  is  not  a  bad  rule  to  follow.  I  am  told 
that  you  know  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  top  to  bottom." 

"Yes,  sir,  and  from  edge  to  edge  if  you  like  to  lay 
your  course  that  way."  ^ 

"And  every  island  in  it." 

"Every  one  which  is  supposed  4^  be  in  it,  and  a  lot 
that  ain't  exactly  supposed  to  be  there  at  all." 

"And  it  is  One  of  these  latter  which  you  think  we  want 
to  find,  eh?" 

"That's  my  reckoning.". 


"Mr.  Crawford  has  told  you  all  about  it?" 
"He  spun  the  yarn  in  good  shape,  sir." 
"Well,  Mr.  Tarbell,  before  we  proceed  atiy  further 
I  want  to  say  one  thing." 
"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"From  what  Mr.  Crawford  has  teld  me,  I  have  de- 
cided that  you  are  the  man  I  want  on  this  cruise  " 

"Thankee,  sir." 

"And  I  have  decided  to  engage  you  without  more 
words.  Your  pay  from  this  moment  will  be  double  the 
ordinary  pay  of  a  ship's  master,  and  if  you  find  the  island 
we  seek,  and  find  those  men  who  sailed  there,  or  any  of 
them  upon  it  when  we  get  there,  you  will  receive  a  bonus 
of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Now,  that's  settled.  You  need 
not  say  a  v\'ord." 

The  old  sailor  nodded  and  remained  mute.. 

"Crawford  said  you  had,  or  thought  you  had,"  a  pretty 
good  idea  where  this  island  is  located." 

"I  think  I  have." 

"Where  is  it  ?" 

"In  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  leastwise  it  is  almost 
there." 

"How  long  will  it  take  us  to  get  there  with  the  Vam- 
pire f" 

"Well,  sir,  judging  from  what  I  know  about  the  Vam- 
pire, and  from  what  I  have  heard  about  the  Dun  jar, 
which  is  the  craft  in  which  that  man  Quartz  sailed,  and 
remembering  that  the  Diinjar  sailed  from  this  port  six 
days  ago,  I  should  say  that  we  would  get  there  about 
five  days — maybe  four  days — after  they  do." 

"I  see  your  point.  You  propose  to  make  straight  for 
this  island  that  is  in  your  mind,  with  all  possible  speed." 

"That's  the  idee." 

"And  you  think  the  Vampire  is  a  trifl,e  faster  than  the 
Dunjarf" 

"No,  I  don't.  I  think  the  Dunjar  is  the  faster  of  the 
two." 

"Then  how  " 

"They  won't  be  crowding  things  and  we  will." 
"I  see;" 

"They'll  be  taking  it  easy,  never  dreaming  that  we  can 
follow  in  a  straight  course,  and  they'll  just  loaf  along 
to  save  coal." 

"So  you  think  we  can  make  up  a  day  or  two  on  them." 

"Yes,  sir,  all  of  that,  and  maybe  three  or  four — maybe 
the  whole  five.  There  is  even  such  a  thing  as  our  get- 
ting there  first." 

"Great  Scott !   How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"Well,  sir,  in  two  or  three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  I 
don't  know  her  skipper,  and  therefore  I've  no  idee  how 
well  he  knows  his  course ;  but  I  know  how  well  I  know 
mine." 

"I  see." 

"I  can  go  for  that  island  as  straight  as  you  could  shoot 
a  rifle;  maybe  he  can't."  ^ 
"Good !    I  hope  not." 

"In  the  second  place,  they're  bound  to  loaf.  The 
Pacific  is  a  mighty  pleasant  place  to  be  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  There  are  a  lot  of  islands  along  the  route 
where  they  might  want  to  stop  for  an  hour  or  two,  or 
even  for  a  day ;  we  ain't  going  to  stop." 

"Not  on  your  life." 

"That's  about  all  the  reasons  I  think  of  just  now,  but 
they're  good  ones.  The  only  thing  about  it  is,  is  it  the 
island?    And  that  we  can't  determine  till  we  get  there; 
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but  I  think  if  must  be,  and  if  I'm  to  be  the  captain  of  the 
compass,  I'm  going  there  first." 

"You're  boss  of  the  compass  this  cruise,  Mr.  Tar- 
bell." 

"Thankee,  sir.  Now,  I  want  to  get  to  that  island  first, 
if  it  is  a  possible  thing  to  do  so,  for,  if  we  don't,  we're 
going  to  find  it  a  mighty  hard  job  to  get  on  it." 

"Vv'liat  sort  of  an  island  is  it?" 

"That's  just  the  p'int.  Begging  your  pardon,  it's  a 
heaven  of  an  island  and  a  hell  of  an  island  rolled  into 
one." 

"Why  so?" 

"When  you  approach  it  you  think  it's  just  a  barren 
mountain  sticking  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  nothing  more; 
but  when  you  come  to  sail  around  it,  you  find  on  the 
southeastern  quarter— for  it  is  almost  round — that  there's 
a  little  narrow  opening  in  the  rocks,  narrower  at  the  top 
than  it  is  at  the  bottom.  It  ain't  more  than  twice  as 
wide  at  the  water's  edge  than  the  beam  of  the  V ampire, 
and  we've  got  to  sail  through  that  hole  to  get  inside." 

"Is  there  a  harbor  in  there?" 

"The  finest  you  ever  saw,  and  big  enough  to  anchor  . 
two  battleships,  and  deep  enough,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
reach  to  the  other  side  of  the  world." 

"But  is  the  place  some  sort  of  a  cqvern?" 

"Lord  bless  you,  no.  That  is  where  the  heaven  part 
of  it  comes  in." 

"L  don't  quite  understand  you." 

"Well,  sir,  when  the  Lord  raised  that  there  mountain 
out  of  the  sea,  he  left  it  hollow,  clean  to  within  about  five 
fathoms  of  the  water's  edge.  Then  He  planted  all  sorts 
of  trees,  and  flowers,  and  pretty  growing  things  in  there, 
and  so  made  a  regular  Garden  of  Eden  out  of  it.  The 
sun  shines  in  there  just  long  enough  each  day  to  make 
them  things  grow  to  beat  the  band,  but  the  rest  of  the 
time  it  is  as  shady  and  cool  as  it  is  here  now,  and  we're 
in  the  month  of  May  in  the  State  of  Californy,  You 
can't  get  a  wind  in  there,  but  you  always  get  a  breeze  by 
reason  of  the  draft  drawin'  up  through  the  crevice  and 
the  shaft." 

"How  large  is  the  interior  you  speak  of?" 

"Reckoning  as  landsmen  reckon,  I  should  say  about 
a  matter  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  rods  across.  Maybe 
more;  maybe  less." 

"You  couldn't  sail  through  that  hole  you  speak  of  in 
a  storm,  could  you?" 

"No;  and  you  won't  have  to.  There  ain't  no  storms 
there  now,  at  this  time  of  year." 

"It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  captain,  if  we  could  get 
there  before  they  do." 

"We'rt  going  to  make  a  try  of  it.  The  skipper  says 
he'll  be  ready  at  five  in  the  morning.  That  is  w"hy  he 
begged  ofif  comJng  here  to  see  you  to-night  at  six," 

"Yes ;  Crawford  told  me.  W e  will  sail  the  moment 
he  is  ready.    What  about  the  guns?" 

"He's  got  them — two  of  them." 

"Mounted?" 

"He'll  mount  'em  after  we  get  to  sea." 
"And  small  arms?" 

"A-plenty.  Mr.  Crawford  attended  to  that  part  of  it." 
"And  coal  ?" 

"Her  bunkers  are  full  to  the  tops.  It'll  carry  her  there 
under  high  pressure,  and  I  think  will  bring  her  home,  too ; 
but  by  golly !  if  it  won't,  we  can  sail  home.  What  I  want 
to  do  is  to  get  there." 


"You  seem  to  be  entirely  positively  that  it  is  the  place, 
.captain." 

"Well,  sir,  my  great-grandmother  was  a  South  Sea 
Island  witch-woman — at  least,  that  is  what  they  called 
them.  She  could  see  things.  We  call  'em  impressions, 
or  hunches,  nowadays,  but  I  must  have  inherited  some- 
thing of  that  sort  frorn  her,  for  there  are  times  when  I 
see  things,  too;  and  when  I  see  'em  as  I  see  this  thing, 
I  know  they're  right.  It  ain't  never  led  me  off  the  course 
once  in  ail  my  life." 

"God  grant  that  it  is  correct  this  time." 

"Amen,  sir." 

"Have  you  looked  over  ovu"  crew  ?" 
"Thoroughly." 
"It  is  all  right?" 
"The  best  ever." 

"Will  they  fight  if  called  upon  to  do  so?" 

"That's  what  they've  signed  articles  to  do,  Mr,  Craw- 
ford and  the  skipper  saw  to  that  part  of  it,  and  either 
one  of  them  could  have  done  it  alone." 

"It  seems,  captain,  that  I  have  found  friends  where 
I  expected  to  have  to  work  almost  alone." 

"You've  got  two  kinds  of  friends  working  for  you, 
sir;  friends  of  the  heart  and  friends  of  money.  Where 
one  doesn't  count,  the  other  does,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
first  will  come  pretty  near  counting  for  both;  leastwise 
that's  the  size  of  my  short  experience  in  life." 

"Short?    Do  you  call  almost  eighty  years  short?" 

"It's  all  too  short  for  me.  I'd  like  to  live  eight  hun- 
dred." 

"Why  so,  captain  ?" 

"Well,  for  one  reason,  because  I  might,  in  that  length 
of  time,  hope  to  find  another  gentleman  as  liberal  as  you 
are,  and  one  whom  I  could  like  so  well  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance. Don't  forget  that  I  told  you  a  moment  ago 
that  I  always  tell  the  truth." 

"You  like  my  dollars  and  you  like  me,  too,  is  that  it?" 

"That's  the  idee ;  and  now  that  I  know  you,  if  you 
didn't  have  a  dollar  to  your  name,  I'd  go  to  the  South 
Sea  with  you  just  the  same.    Put  her  thar." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CHAIN  WHICH  HELD  HIM. 

And  during  all  this  time,  what  of  Nick  Carter  ? 

In  order  to  reply  to  that  question  we  will  have  to  re- 
turn for  a  moment  to  the  old  barn,  and  to  the  scene  of 
his  capture. 

The  detective  realized  that  he  was  indeed  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  knew  that  every  precaution  would  be 
used  to  prevent  his  escape;  but,  thoroughly  understand- 
ing his  own  powers  as  he  did,  he  had  no  doubt  that  an 
opportunity  of  some  kind  would  offer  whereby  he  might 
make  a  break  and  a  fight  for  liberty.  But  he  did  not 
know,  nor  did  it  once  occur  to  him,  what  means  his 
captors  would  take  to  prevent  his  escape. 

The  party  seemed  in  no  haste  to  depart  from  the  old 
barn,  and  Nick  wondered  somewhat  at  that,  for,  close  as  it 
was  to  a  traveled  highway,  there  was  always  the  danger 
to  them  that  |i  passer-by  might  discover  that  something 
unusual  was  taking  place,  and  interfere. 

No  such  thing  as  tijf^t  happened,  however. 

Doctor  Crystal  was  presently  taken  down  from  the 
chair  where  Nick  had  placed  him,  and  he  with  Quartz  and 
Zanoni  drew  to  one  side  in  consultation. 

This  talk  of  theirs  occupied  .several  minutes,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  interval,  the  cowboys  who  had  charge  of  the 
jropes  which  held  the  detective,  relaxed  their  vigilance 
just  a  very  little  bit — just  enough  so  that  Nick  felt  the 
coils  around  his  body  slacken. 

He  realized  that  it  was  a  case  o;f  now  or  never,  and  he 
made  the  effort. 

'  With  a  sudden  spring  he  threw  himself  back  upon  his 
shoulders  and  from  them  leaped  to  his  feet,  as  you  have 
seen  athletes  do  at  times.  It  is  more -of  a  trick  than  a 
jmuscular  feat,  and  Nick  succeeded  in  so  far  as  getting 
jupon  his  feet  was  concerned. 

But  the  tough  ropes  which  held  him  were  made  to 
hold  steers  and  were  all  too  strong  for  his  muscles,  so  that 
when  he  sought  to  burst  them  by  distending  the  muscles 
'of  his,  arms  and  straining  against  them,  the  effort  was 
fruitless. 

!  At  the  same  time  the  cowboys,  recalled  to  their  sense 
jof  duty,  jerked  back  upon  the  ropes,  and  so  brought  the 
detective  to  the  floor  again ;  and  then,  as  Chick  figured 
out  after  his  study  of  the  interior  of  the  barn,  they 
dragged  him  to  one  side  and  held  him  there  as  they  had 
before  held  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Nick  was  close  enough  to  the  partition  now  so  that  he 
could  remain  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  realizing  that  the 
floor  was  covered  with  dust,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if 
he  exercised  great  care  he  might  succeed  in  tracing  some 
single  word  upon  that  dust  which  would  afford  Chick  a 
clew  when  he  should  take  the  trail  and  undertake  to  find 
him. 

He  lost  some  valuable  time  in  trying  to  select  one  word 
which  w>^-ild  express  the  most,  and  then  he  remembered 
what  Quartz  had  said  to  him — that  he  intended  to  take 
him  to  his  island  in  the  Pacific,  there  to  use  him  as  a 
subject  for  vivisection. 

And  so  he  wrote  the  word  "Pacific." 

"One  of  the  boys  will  remember  the  boast  made  by 
Quartz  in  Kansas  City,  about  his  island  in  tne  Pacific 
Ocean,"  he  thought,  "and  they  will  know  what  that  word 
means,  and  if  they  only  get  here  soon  enough  they  will 
be  able  to  head  off  this  outfit  at  the  coast." 
,  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Nick  had  little  idea  that 
a  single  opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  to  make  use 
of  his  great  strength  in  an  effort  to  escape;  but,  never- 
theless, he  had  no  idea  what  course  they  would  pursue  to 
rob  him  of  that  strength.  ' 

It  was  a  course  against  which  no  human  being  could 
have  battled— against  which  Nick  Carter,  had  he  been 
tenfold  stronger  and  greater,  had  no  chance;  and  he  was 
soon  to  discover  what  it  was. 

Soon  after  he  had  written  the  word  in  the  dust  on 
the  floor  the  conference  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
broke  up  and  Doctor  Quartz  approached  him  with  that 
tigerlike  tread  of  his  so  suggestive  of  a  wild  beast  steal- 
ing upon  its  prey. 

His  eyes  were  shining  unwontedly,  and  that  bland 
smile,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  bishop  of  a 
church,  beamed  upon  his  countenance. 

"Well,  my  festive  Carter,"  he  said,  in  the  softest  and 
mildest  tones,  "how, goes  the  hour?" 

"It's  rather  monotonous,  doctor,  if  anybody  should 
ride  up  in  an  automobile  and  ask  you." 

"Ha !  Not  so  bad.  Some  one  will  ride  up,  presently, 
arid  ask  me,  but  not  exactly  in  an  automobile.  How- 
ever, we  will  let  that  pass.  Do  you  realize.  Carter,  that, 
now  I  have  got  you,  I  don't  intend  to  allow  you  the  slight- 
est opportunity  to  escape?" 


"I  realize  that  such  is  your  intention." 

"We  are  going  on  a  long  journey,  my  friend." 

"So  you  have  already  informed  me." 

"There  will  be  carriages  here  presently.  They  will  take 
us  to  the  railway  station — Doctor  Crystal,  Zanoni,  myself, 
and  you.  The  others  are  to  go  by  a  different  route,  but 
their  destination  will  be  the  same.  We  will  all  meet  in 
San  Francisco." 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this.  Quartz?" 

"Really,  I  don't  know.  Simply  for  the  pleasure  it  af- 
fords me,  I  suppose." 

"All  right.    Go  ahead.    I  am  a  good  listener." 

"So  I  perceive.  Have  you  realized  how  we  shall 
•  travel?" 

"Why,  on  the  cars,  I  suppose," 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious.  We  are  to  travel 
in  the  capacity  of  two  doctors  and  a  nurse,  with  their 
distinguished  patient." 

"I  suppose  I  am  the  distinguished  patient." 

"Correct;  you^are." 

"I'll  be  a  dandy." 

"I've  no  doubt  of  it." 

"Am  I  supposed  to  be  an  insane  person?  That's  an 
old  dodge,  and  jt  might  work,  but  " 

"Pray  don't  give  yourself  any  encouragement.  I  do 
not  understand  medicines  for  nothing.  I  can  create  a 
patient  as  well  as  cure  one,  and  you  know  I  can  do  the 
latter." 

"It  is  about  the  only  good  thing  you  can  do.  Quartz." 

"I  never  do  it  from  a  sense  of  the  goodness  in  it,  but 
because  I  like  to  triumph  over  disease.  That  is  why  I 
have  my  island  in  the  Pacific  for  my  studies  in  vivi- 
section. After  a  year  or  two  passed  there  in  close  study, 
I  will  know  more  than  all  the  doctors  of  the  world  com- 
bined.  That  is  my  passion.   I  don't  mind  telling  you." 

"It  is  a  pity  that  you  could  not  have  put  your  science 
to  good  uses." 

"I  suppose  it  is.  Carter;  really  I  do,"  said  the  doctor 
dreamily.  -  "Do  you  know,  Nick  Carter,  that  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  I  quite  like  you  ?  I  am  speaking  seriously 
and  telling  the  truth." 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  thank  you,  but  I  don't  quite  see 
it  that  way." 

"And  afte;"  we  get  out  there  to  my  island,  we  will 
have  many  a  pleasant  discussion  together  while  I  am  cut- 
ting you  up.  You  will  make  a  splendid  subject.  You 
have  the  nerve  to  stand  it ;"  and  the  doctor  rubbed  his 
hands  together  and  smiled. 

Nick  did  not  reply,  and  after  a  moment  the  doctor 
continued : 

"I  will  have  to  render  you  entirely  helpless  in  order 
to  take  you  to  the  coast  without  danger  to  myself ;  but 
I  assure  you  that  when  the  drug,  which  I  shall  ad- 
minister, has  worn  off  you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it." 

Then  Nick  Carter  understood.  He  was  to  be  drugged 
in  some  manner,  and  after  that  he  was  to  travel  with 
those  three,  two  of  them  posing  as  his  physicians,  and 
Zanoni  as  the  nurse,  or,  perhaps,  the  wife  of  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  they  would  represent  him  to  be. 
He  knew  then  that  there  was  little  hope  that  he  would 
ever  have  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  fiends  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  unless  he  could  hope  to  swim 
home  from  that 'far  island  in  the  Pacific.  He  saw  the 
doctor  take  a  small  case  from  his  pocket  and  extract  from 
it  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  needles.    Then  the  man  of 
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medicine  crossed  to  where  the  h^ght  was  burning  and 
ponred  a  few  drops  of  liquid  from  a  phial  into  a  tiny 
glass  receptacle  also  taken  from  the  leather  case. 

Qviartz  seemed  to  prepare  the  concoction  with  exceed- 
ing care,  measuring  out  drops  from  several  phials  and 
stirring  them  together  with  the  point  of  the  needle. 

At  last  it  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  filled  the 
syringe  and  returned  to  the  detective. 

"This,"  he  said,  holding  the  instrument  before  Nick's 
eyes,  "is  a  wonderful  mixture.  The  physic;ians  of  the 
city  would  give  their  lives  almost  to  know  about  it  and 
what  it  will  do,  what  it  will  prevent  and  what  it  will 
cure ;  and  this  is  what  I  am  going  to  administer  to  yoy. 
You  should  be  very  proud  of  the  distinction." 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I'm  exactly  swimming  in  de- 
light," replied  Nick,  smiling,  for,  now  that  he  realized 
that  he  was  thoroughly  in  this  man's  power,  he  was  re- 
solved that  there  should  not  be  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his 
demeanor. 

"Ah!  That  is  an  excellent  phrase,  and  you  have  ap- 
plied it  with  wonderful  accuracy,  for  that  is  exactly  what 
you  will  be  doing  within  five  minutes  after  I  have  ad- 
ministered this — swimming  in  delight.  That  is  the  effect 
it  will  produce;  and  you  will  continue  to  so  swim  until 
you  have  reached  your  destination.  You  will  swear  then 
that  I  have  done  you  a  kindness.  You  will  have  been 
living  in  Elysia,  in  Utopia,  in  that  dim  dreamland  the 
like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  save  in  this  drug  alone. 
Ah,  Carter,  I  envy  you." 

"Then  for  goodness'  sake  take  my  place.  I  won't 
kick." 

"Always  humorous,  aren't  you?" 

"Well,  this  isn't  exactly  a  humorous  situation  for 
me,  but  such  as  it  is  I  will  have  to  make  the  best  of 
it  until  there  is  a  new  deal  and  I  hold  a  better  hand." 

"There  will  be  no  new  deal  in  this  game,  Carter." 

"Oh,  yes,  there  will.   There  always  is." 

Quartz  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  then  he  leaned  for- 
ward. 

"Will  you  lie  quietly,  Carter?"  he  asked;  "because  if 
you  will  not,  I  will  have  to  call  some  of  these  men  to 
hold  you." 

"Oh,  yes.    I'll  take  my  medicine.    I  see  that  it  must 
be — for  the  present." 
"That  is  sensible." 

Quartz  pushed  back  the  sleeve  of  the  detective's  coat, 
bared  his  arm  and  inserted  the  needle  under  the  skin, 
and  an  instant  later  Nick  felt  as  if  the  breath  of  a  thou- 
sand fires  was  surging  through  his  veins. 

But  that  sensation  lasted  for  an  instant  only.  Just  as 
he  thought  he  could  not  bear  it,  it  ceased  altogether 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  gentle  glow  throughout  his  body. 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  at  Quartz ;  he  realized  that 
his  understanding  of  the  surroundings  was  changing,  and 
yet  that  he  was  conscious  in  spite  of  it  all. 

And  then  he  saw  Zanoni  approach  him,  and  with  gentle 
touch  release  him  from  the  bonds  which  held  him,  and  he 
was  passively  grateful  to  her  for  the  act. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ZANONI,  THE  TRANSFIGURED. 

The  wonderful  part  of  the  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the 
detective  was,  that  while  it  did  not  deprive  him  of  con- 
sciousness, it  divested  him  of  reasoning  power  and  utterly 


perverted  his  understanding,  w'hile  it  also  deprived  him 
of  his  memory  of  the  past. 

He  saw  Quartz,  and  Crystal,  and  Zanoni  around  him, 
and  he  remembered  only  that  he  knew  them ;  but  try 
as  he  might  he  could  not  remember  their  names  or  who 
and  what  they  were  or  had  been  to  him. 

He  could  not  recall  even  that  they  were  his  enemies; 
indeed,  the  feeling  he  had  for  them  then,  was  one  of 
gratitude  for  every  kind  act  they  performed. 

For  example,  when  Zanoni  undid  the  ropes  from 
around  his  body,  he  thanked  her  gratefully,  although  he 
spoke  in  a  very  weak  voice  that  was  full  of  lassitude. 
When  they  stood  him  on  his  feet,  his  knees  tottered  under 
him,  and  when  Doctor  Crystal  stepped  forward  on  one 
side  and  Zanoni  on  the  other  and  placed,  each,  an  arm 
around  him,  lifting  his  own  arms  at  the  same  time  until 
they  rested  on  their  respective  shoulders  around  their 
necks,  he  thanked  them  again,  regarding  it  as  a  great 
kindness,  since  he  felt  much  too  weak  to  stand  without 
assistance. 

He  was  conscious  without  consciousness,  if  such  a 
paradox  can  be  imagined. 

"It  is  strange,"  he  said  to  them,  "that  I  do  not  seem 
to  remember  who  you  are,  although  I  know  that  you  are 
friends — nor  even  who  I  am.    It  is  strange,  isn't  it?" 

"No,  dear,"  replied  Zanoni,  in  her  sweetest  tones.  "It 
is  not  strange.  You  have  been  so  very,  very  ill ;  but 
you  are  better  now." 

"Oh,  yes,  that  is  it.  So  very,  very  ill ;  but  I  am  better 
now.   But  who  am  I,  eh  ?" 

"Will  you  repeat  your  name  after  me,  and  try  to  re- 
member, if  I  will  tell  you?"  asked  Zanoni. 

"Indeed  I  will  This  fog  over  me  is  not  pleasant.  ^I 
have, been  very,  very  ill;  but  I  am  better  now.  You  told 
me  that.   I  am  better  now,  am  I  not  ?" 

"Yes ;  much  better,  dear." 

"Dear?   Dear?   Why  do  you  call  me  dear?" 

"Because  I  am  your  wife,  sweetheart — your  wife,  and 
you  are  my  husband,  Sir  Algernon  Travers.  And  surely 
you  remember  the  good  Doctor  Sinclair  who  has  never 
left  you  once  during  all  your  terrible  illness  ?  And  Doc- 
tor Morton,  the  great  specialist?  Come  here.  Doctor 
Morton,  and  see  if  Sir  Algernon  remembers  you." 

Quartz  stepped  in  front  of  Nick  and  beamed  upon  him, 
and  Nick  replied  instantly: 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course,  I  remember  Doctor  Morton.  How 
are  you,  doctor?  My  wife  says  that  I  am  better  now. 
Is  it  true  ?" 

"Quite  true,  Sir  Algy — quite  true." 

**Dear  me,  dear  me !"  murmured  Nick.  "How  strange 
it  all  is.  I  did  not  remember  one  of  you  a  moment  ago 
when  I  opened  my  eyes,  although  I  seemed  to  know  you 
quite  well.    But  now  it  is  all  clear  to  me." 

"And  Lady  Mary,  your  wife?  You  remember  her 
now,  also,  do  you  not?  She  has  been  suffering  terribly 
because  you  did  not  know  her  ?" 

"Ah !  yes.  Mary.  Yes,  yes.  But  why  are  we  in  this 
strange  place,  doctor?" 

"Our  carriages  broke  down  and  we  were  obliged  to 
send  them  to  be  repaired.  They  will  be  here  presently, 
These  men  around  you  are  your  attendants  and  servants. 
You  don't  remember  that  when  we  left  home,  in  England, 
you  insisted  that  we  should  bring  them  all  with  us." 

"Did  I?    No;  I  don't  remember  that." 

"But  we  don't  need  them  now,    I  have  directed  that 
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'  they  return  while  we  continue  on  our  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast.    Your  yacht,  the  Diinjar,  is  awaiting  us  at  San 
'  Francisco,  you  know.'' 

"Is  she?    I  had  forgotten." 
'     "Yes;  she  came  around  through  the  .Suez  Canal  and 
across  the  Pacific  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  has  been 
!  awaiting  us  there  ever  since." 

"Plave  I  been  ill  so  long  a  time?" 
"Two  years.  Sir  Algernon.    Two  very  long  years." 
'  !    **Strange,"  said  Nick,  shaking  his  head.    "I  do  not  re- 
'  [member  being  ill  at  all." 

"No,  of  course  not;  and  you  must,  not  try  to  recall  the 
past.  It  is  not  good  for  you.  I  am  going  to  cure  you 
now  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  Lady  Mary's  sake  if  for 
no  other  reason,  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  our  cruise  in 
the  South  Seas." 

I    "Ah!    We  are  going  there,  are  we?" 

"Yes ;  directly  we  arrive  at  San  Francisco." 
"That  will  be  pleasant." 

"Yes ;  and  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  you.  But  were 
it  not  for  your  great  wealth,  the  cruise  would  have  been 
limpossible." 

"My  great  wealth  ?  Yes.   My  great  wealth ;  of  course." 

Zanoni  reached  up  with  her  disengaged  hand  and 
stroked  his  forehead  gently,  and  the  touch  was  soothing 
to  him. 

"That  is  pleasant— Mary,"  he  said. 

"I  will  attend  to  you  all  the  time  the  doctors  will  per- 
mit it,  after  we  are  once  on  the  cars,"  she  replied. 

All  this  is  repeated  here  to  show  how  deftly  they 
coached  him  in  his  part.  First  they  stole  away  his  mem- 
ory ;  then  they  supplied  him  with  a  new  one,  and  the 
strangest  part  of  it  was  tl^  afterward  when  he  was 
brought  back  to  consciousness  and  complete  -understand- 
'iing,  he  remembered  almost  word  for  word,  everything 
that  had  taken  place. 

The  impressions  they  supplied  for  his  distorted  think- 
ing powers  were  applied  so  deftly  and  so  gently  that  they 
fell  upon  him  without  a  jar,  and  his  worst  enemies  were 
transformed  in  a  moment  to  his  best  friends. 

And  then  the  carriages  arrived.  Into  one  of  theni,  a 
closed  one,  the  two  doctors,  with  Zanoni  and  Nick,  took 
their  places.  The  others  received  the  remainder  of  the 
party.  Then  the  door  of  the  barn  was  closed  and  they 
drove  away. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  station,  Nick  and  Zanoni  re- 
mained in  the  carriage  together  while  the  two  doctors 
strolled  around  the  platform,  arm  in  arm,  awaiting  the 
train,  for  both  had  decided  that  the  bold  way  was  the 
(best,  and  they  took  that  last  chance  of  being  recognized, 
keeping  their  faces  in  the  shadow  all  the  time. 

In  the  meantime,  a  telegram  was  sent  ahead  for  a  pri- 
vate car,  to  the  nearest  station  at  which  it  could  be  pro- 
cured, for  money  was  no  object  to  Doctor  Quartz,  as  the 
reader  knows.  From  whence  he  derived  his  fortune  or 
how  great  it  was,  nobody  ever  knew,  but  that  it  was  ample, 
he  had  demonstrated  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  arch  fiend  himself  seemed  to  be  in  league  with 
ihese  conspirators.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
stateroom  of  the  Pullman  on  the  train  which  rolled  in  at 
the  station  a^  few  moments  later,  and  at  the  expected  point, 
a  special  car  for  the  use  of  Lord  Algernon  Travers  was 
■attached  to  their  train. 

Thus,  all  the  way  across  the  continent,  they  traveled 
|in  comparative  privacy  and  security,  and  they  were  treated 
i  with  the  utmost  consideration  in  every  way. 


Lord  Algernon  Travers  was  understood  to  be  im-' 
mensely  wealthy,  and,  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  Doc- 
tor Quartz  bestowed  gratuities  was  sufficient  proof  of  it. 

Telegrams  ahead  had  secured  carriages  in  waiting  for 
them,  and  they  were  driven  directly  to  the  wharf  and 
taken  off  to  the  yacht:  The  vessel  was  already  pro- 
visioned and  prepared  in  every  way  for  the  voyage,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  weighing  anchor  and  getting  out  of 
the  harbor  after  the  necessary  preliminaries  had  been  com- 
plied with. 

Off  the  coast  and  out  at  sea,  the  farce  was  still  kept 
up ;  and  there  were  two  reasons  for  this :  Doctor  Quartz 
did  not  wish  Nick  Carter  to  know  who  he  really  was 
until  he  had  him  safely  landed  on  that  far  island  in  the 
South  Pacific — and  Zanoni  insisted  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  were  as  long  as  possible. 

She  had  found  a  new  pleasure  in  playing  the  part  of 
Nick  Carter's  wife.  This  gentle,  courtly  man  who  smiled 
at'  her  so  trustingly,  who  believed  in  her  so  thoroughly, 
who  trusted  her  so  implicitly,  even  though  it  was  not 
he  himself  who  did  it,  had  taught  her  a  new  lesson. 

She  knew  that  it  was  all  a  play,  or  rather  a  tragedy ; 
she  knew  that  if  Nick  Carter  were  himself  again  he  would 
as  soon  permit  a  rattlesnake  to  caress  him,  as  her ;  and 
yet,  to  be  believed  in  and  trusted  was  a  new  experience 
for  her.  It  was  one  she  had  never  understood  before, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  asked  herself  if  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  her  to  have  been  good 
and  noble,  and  to  have  placed  her  splendid  accomplish- 
ments and  her  wondrous  beauty  to  good  uses  instead  of 
bad, 

She  sat  by  the  hour  with  Nick,  holding  his  hands,  strok- 
ing his  forehead,  pushing  his  hair  back  from  his  temples 
with  deft  and  tender  touch ;  and  sometimes,  when  neither 
of  the  doctors  were  near,  she  kissed  his  brow  gently  and 
reverently. 

It  was  all  so  new  to  her,  this  confidence  he  reposed 
in  her.  She  had  never  met  it  before.  She  had  never 
believed  that  it  existed ;  but  now  she  knew  it  did  exist, 
even  though  this  was  only  an  imitation.  But  the  imi- 
tation was  sweet.  It  awoke  some  sleeping  goodness 
away  down  in  the  depths  of  her  perverted  soul,  and  it 
told  her  that,  after  all,  there  was  a  woman — long  ago 
lost  to  life  and  view — but  still  that  there  was  a  woman 
in  her  heart.  Do  not  suppose  that  she  was  learning  to 
love  Nick  Carter.  It  was  not  that;  but  she  did  love 
the  tenderness  and  the  confidence  which  he  bestowed  upon 
her  in  the  guise  of  Lord  Algernon  Travers. 

Once  Quartz  said  to  her : 

"Zanoni,  are  you  losing  your  heart  to  Lord  Algy?" 

"No,"  she  replied  tensely,  "but  I  have  learned  that 
once  there  was  a  heart  which  I  might  have  developed. 
Leave  me  alone,  Jack.  Let  me  have  my  little  heaven 
while  he  has  his.  It  is  something  strange  that  I  feel,  and 
you  had  best  not  disturb  me  in  it;  only  it  is  not  love.  I 
think  really  that  I  am  mourning  over  the  grave  of  my 
power  to  love  as  a  good  woman  should  love." 

"And  when  Nick  Carter  is  himself  again,  what  then?" 

"Why,  then.  Lord  Algernon  will  be  dead,  will  he  not? 
It  is  to  him  I  am  kneeling  in  reverence  for  what  he  has 
taught  me.  Nick  Carter  will  hate  me  as  he  has  always 
hated  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  will  feel  toward 
him  as  T  have  always  felt;  but  now-  " 

"Well  ?   But  now  " 

"Now  you  had  best  leave  me  alone  lest  your  own  act 
calls  to  life  something  within  me  which  had  better  con- 
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tinue  to  sleep  as  long  as  Zanoni  lives.  Nick  Carter  is 
having  his  dream,  so  let  me  have  mine." 

And  she  returned  to  her  patient  and  kissed  his  brow  . 
reverently  again. 

CHAPTER  X.' 

THE  TRAGEDY  ON  THE  ISLAND. 

Their  voyage  through  Southern  seas  was  a  long  one. 
They  cruised  slowly,  and  yet  with  sufficient  speed  and 
directness  for  their  purposes,  and  also  without  a  stop  at 
any  of  the  numerous  islands  they  encountered. 

Nick  was  never  able  to  walk  about  the  deck  unaided; 
but  he  could  do  so  with  one  arm  around  Zanoni's  neck 
and  resting  upon  her  shoulders ;  and  this  he  was  never 
tired  of  doing. 

Sometimes  they  sat  together  for  hours  in  the  waist  of 
the  vessel,  away  from  the  two  doctors  who  preferred  the 
after  deck ;  and  when  Nick  asked  Zanoni  to  describe  that 
supposed  home  of  his  in  England,  she  drew  a  picture 
which  would  have  rivaled  Bulwer  Lytton. 

But  that  strange  weakness  and  lassitude  never  once 
left  him,  although  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  happy  all 
the  time. 

And  so  the  two  lived  in  a  dream ;  he  in  one  which  was 
forced  upon  him,  but  which  was  nevertheless  delicious ; 
and  she  in  one  of  her  own  conjuring,  which  waS'  as  truly 
real  so  long  as  she  could  be  away  out  of  ':he  sight  of  the 
two  doctors  whom  she  was  rapidly  learning  to  hate. 

"But  for  Quartz,'  she  muttered  to  herself  at  times, 
"I  might  have  known  the  reality  of  all  this;  but  for  him, 
I  might  have  been  good,  and  I  see  now  only  too  well 
how  much  better  goodness  is." 

At  last  the  tall  island  loomed  up  before  them  out  of 
the  sea.  It  seemed  like  a  mountain  from  which  the  peak 
has  been  cleft  with  a  mighty  cleaver.  There  was  no  ver- 
dure in  sight — nothing  but  that  huge  mountain  dipping 
into  the  sea,  offering  no  place  of  landing.  But  they 
steamed  around  it  to  the  southern  side,  and  there,  like 
the  letter  A  without  the  bar,  was  an  opening,  twice  the 
width  of  the  beam  of  their  fleet  vessel. 

The  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  lake  in  midsummer,  and  the 
Diinjar  sailed  straight  through  this  cleft  in  the  rocks, 
into  a  deep,  wide  harbor,  where  she  was  presently  warped 
against  the  shore,  for  the  water  was  too  deep  to  permit 
of  anchoring. 

In  front  of  them,  sloping  gently  upward  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  was  a  beautiful  spread  of  grass- 
grown  lawn,  dotted  here  and  there  with  palms  and  other 
tropical  growth...  From  the  heat  outside  on  the  ocean, 
they  had  entered  a  paradise  of  invigorating  coolness. 

"This  is  heaven,"  murmured  Nick,  gazing  upon  it  and 
taking  in  grateful  drafts  of  the  sweet,  cool  air. 

"No,"  replied  Zanoni,  forgetting  herself,  "it  is  hell." 

He  turned  and  smiled  down  upon  her. 

"Why  do  you  say  that  ?"  he  asked ;  and  she  replied 
quickly : 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  heat  outside." 

There  was  a  low,  square  house  in  the  foreground, 
built  of  the  rocks  which  had  tumbled  from  the  cliffs  above 
them,  and  into  this  they  were  presently  conducted. 

An  hour  later  Quartz  appeared  suddenly  in  front  of 
Nick  and  Zanoni,  where  they  were  seated  together  among 
the  flowers.  He  carried  a  hypodermic  in  one  hand  and 
a  towel  in  the  other. 

"Come,"  he  said,  rather  gruffly  for  him,  for  it  was  his 
invariable  habit  to  speak  in  that  gentle  tone  he  knew 


so  well  how  to  assume.   "It  is  time  we  did  something  fori 
our  patient."  \ 
Zanoni  leaped  quickly  to  her  feet  and  faced  him.  : 
"Not  now,"  she  said  breathlessly.  j 
"And  why  not  now?" 

"Because  I  say  not,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  her  eyes 
darkening  ominously.   "To-morrow  will  be  time  enough." 

"Now  is  a  better  time,"  said  the  doctor,  resuming  hig 
calmness. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Nick,  not  understand- 
ing at  all  to  what  they  referred. 

"About  you  and  your  illness,  dear,"  said  Zanoni,  turn- 
ing to  him.  "Wait  here  for  me ;  I  will  return  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

Then  she  seized  Quartz  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him 
reluctantly  away  out  of  the  hearing  of  their  patient. 

"Wait  until  to-morrow,"  she  pleaded.  "Give  me  just 
this  one  day,  here,  and  to-morrow  I  will  be  Zanoni 
again." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  will  never  be  Zanoni  again,"  he  said.   "This  farce 
has  gone  on  long  enough.    One  would  suppose  that  I, 
had  administered  the  drug  to  you  as  well  as  to  him.    No  ;| 
I  shall  bring  him  to  himself  at  once."  | 

She  took  a  step  farther  away  from  him,  and  faced! 
him  with  blazing  eyes,  from  which  all  suggestion  of  I 
softness  had  disappeared,  and  for  a  moment  they  stood  j 
there  facing  each  other  in  silence.  Then,  in  a  tone  so 
low  that  it  scarcely  reached  his  sense  of  hearing,  she! 
said: 

"Touch  him  to-day  at  your  peril.  Jack  Quartz.  He  is 
mine  for  to-day ;  to-morrow  you  shall  have  him." 

"To-day,"  said  the  doctoivgrimly,  but  with  determina- 
tion. ^ 

"Quartz,"  she  almost  whispered  again,  "promise  me 
faithfully,  here  and  now,  that  you  will  leave  him  as  he  is 
until  to-morrow  morning,  or  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  re- 
turn to  him  now  and  kill  him  with  my  own  hands  where 
he  sits  yonder  on  the  bench ;"  and  she  took  a  dagger 
from  her  bosom  and  held  it  before  his  eyes. 

Doctor  Quartz  resorted  then  to  argument. 

"Why  prolong  it?"  he  asked.  "Have  you  not  had 
enough  of  this  farce  ?" 

"No;  not  enough  until  to-morrow,"  she  replied. 

"But  will  it  be  any  different  then?" 

"1  have  given  you  my  word.'.' 

"Crystal  agrees  with  me  that  the  play  should  end,; 
that  we  should  make  Nick  Carter  understand  that  at  last 
we  have  been  successful  against  him." 

"Crystal !"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone — and  laughed  men- 
acingly. 

He  took  a  step  toward  her,  but  she  stood  her  ground 
with  the  dagger  still  poised  in  her  hand. 

"Be  careful,"  she  said.  "I  am  perhaps  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  who  does  not  fear  you  unless  it  is  that 
man  yonder  when  he  is  in  his  right  senses.  Step  back 
again  to  where  you  were,  Doctor  Quartz,  or  our  contract 
is  at  an  end.    You  know  what  that  means." 

"You  love  that  fool.  Lord  Algy,"  he  muttered. 

"No,  I  do  not;  but  I  love  the  confidence  he  reposes 
in  me,  and — while  he  is  Lord  Algy — he  loves  me.  I  want 
that  confidence  and  that  love  until  to-morrow  morning, 
and  you  had  best  let  me  have  it." 

He  remained  silent,  looking  at  her ;  and  she  was  silent, 
facing  him,  awaiting  his  answer. 

And  then  a  hand  reached  out  from  behind  and  seized 
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the  wrist  of  the  hand  which  held  the  dagger;  it  was 
Doct-or  Crystal,  who  had  stolen  silently ,  upon  them. 

But  he  had  not  reckoned  correctly  on  the  strength  of 
this  woman. 

e  With  a  quick  wrench  of  her  arm  she  tore  herself  free 
from  his  grasp,  and  then,  turning  like  a  flash,  she  drove 
the  dagger  to  the  hilt  in  Doctor  Crystal's  side. 

"You  dare  to  touch  me,  you  viper?"  she  said,  still  in 
that  same  low  tone,  looking  upon  him  as  he  writhed 
at  her  feet;  and  then  as  Quartz  started  forward  to  go 
to  his  assistance,  she  confronted  him  again  with  the 
dagger  raised. 

"Back !  Stand  back  !"  she  ordered.  "Let  him  die !  Let 
him  die,  I  say !  Do  you  suppose  I  could  live  on  this 
island  with  him  after  what  he  did?  Back,  I  say,  or, 
as  sure  as  I  am  Zanoni,  I  will  serve  you  as  I  have  served 
him." 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  Quartz  and  her  back  half  turned 
to  the  man  she  had  stabbed,  and  who  was  rapidly  ex- 
piring. 

She  heard  his  moans,  but  she  paid  no  heed  to  them; 
she  was  watching  Quartz,  She  could  hear  that  he  was 
trying  to  speak  and  she  knew  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
drag  himself  nearer  to  her;  but  she  did  not  move. 

She  knew  where  her  dagger  had  struck,  and  she  knew 
what  was  on  the  point  of  that  small  weapon  to  render  it 
a  thousandfold  deadly. 

And  Doctor  Quartz  knew  as  well  as  she  what  a  prick 
from  that  dagger  meant. 

For  once  in  his  experience  he  was  afraid.  He  feared 
the  awful  anger  of  this  apparently  delicate  woman,  and 
he  dared  not  move  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

Then,  suddenly,  out  of  the  foliage  from  which  they 
had  issued  into  the  little  open  glade  where  this  tragedy 
was  enacted,  a  figure  leaped,  and  it  came  so  silently  and 
so  swiftly  that  neither  of  them  heard  it  until  it  was  upon 
them. 

It  was  Lord  Algernon  Travers — that  is,  it  was  Nick 
Carter. 

He  leaped  swiftly  past  Zanoni  and  full  at  the  throat 
of  Doctor  Quartz ;  he  seized  him,  and,  lifting  him  fairly 
from  his  feet,  flung  him  to  the  earth  with  the  same  power 
of  strength  for  which  he  had  been  always  famous;  and 
then,  as  the  doctor  struggled  to  his  feet  again  he,  too, 
sank  back  upon  the  ground. 

That  strength  which  had  come  to  him  only  for  a  mo- 
ment in  defense  of  tlie  woman  he  thought  he  loved,  was 
only  transitory ;  it  was  gone  instantly ;  and  they  both 
saw  and  understood. 

"My  strength  is  gone,  Mary,"  murmured  Nick,  from 
the  ground.   "I  am  too  ill  to  defend  you  now," 

She  went  to.  him  swiftly  and  knelt  beside  him,  while 
Quartz  remained  at  a  little  distance,  delicately  brush- 
i  ing  his  clothing. 

.  "He  was  not  going  to  injure  me,  dear,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly, for  she  never  had  expected  such  devotion  as  this ; 
"were  you,,  doctor?  It  was  the  other  one,  and  he  is 
dead.  It  was  Doctor  Sinclair,  not  Doctor  Morton.  Tell 
him  so.  Doctor  Morton." 

Quartz  moved  a  step  nearer. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  she  is  right,"  he  said. 

"Then  I  must  apologize  to  you,  sir,  for  my  abrupt- 
ness ;  but  I  thought  you  were  attacking  my  wife.  It  made 
me  strong  again  for  a  moment." 

Quartz  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  away. 
"Have  it  your  own  way.  Lady  Mary,"  he  said.  "It 


shall  be  as  you  will  it.  I  am  sorry  about  Crystal,  but 
it  can't  be  helped  now.  Take  your  darling  away  from 
this  spot  until  I  attend  to  our  departed  friend;"  and 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  and  laughed. 

It  was  evident  that  at  heart  he  was  not  sorry  for  the 
fate  that  had  overtaken  his  pupil. 

"Come,"  said  Zanoni  to  Nick;  and  she  helped  him 
to  his  feet  and  led  him  back  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  seated  when  Quartz  interrupted  them. 

And  when  they  were  alone  together  again,  she  put  both 
arms  around  Nick's  neck,  and  for  the  first  time  kissed 
him  on  the  lips ;  and  she  kissed  him  again  and  again, 
weeping  in  the  meantime,  the  only  tears  she  had  shed 
since  she  was  a  child.  , 

*  ii:  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock  Doctor  Quartz 
administered  the  drug  which  brought  Nick  Carter  to 
himself  again. 

CHAPTER  X. 

DOCTOR  quartz's  GENEROUS  FALSEHOOD. 

It  was  night  on  the  South  Pacific ! 

The  Vampire  had  sighted  the  island  early  in  the  day, 
and  had  stood  on  and  ofif  throughout  the  period  of  day- 
light, keeping  well  to  the  northward  of  the  island,  and 
thus  entirely  out  of  possible  view  of  Doctor  Quartz  and 
his  followers. 

But  when  the  sun  seemed  to  be  put  out  by  the  sea,  her 
course  was  turned  again  toward  their  goal,  and  as  the 
night  deepened  she  approached  it  closely. 

Chick  and  the  captain,  with  the  old  salt,  Tarbell,  and 
Ten-Ichi  and  Patsy,  held  a  long  consultation  during  the 
afternoon  concerning  the  most  feasible  plan  of  approach- 
ing their  prey,  for  prey  they  now  regarded  everything 
which  concerned  Doctor  Quartz. 

And  this  particular  night  was  the  one  following  upon 
that  morning  when  the  detective  was  restored  to-  his 
right  mind. 

Of  that  restoration  a  word  must  be  said,  although  our 
scene  is  now  properly  aboard  the  Vampire. 

When  Nick  Carter  returned  to  consciousness,  he  was 
in  a  room  with  Doctor  Quartz  and  three  of  his  followers, 
who  stood  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  doctor  should 
their  patient  prove  in  any  way  unwieldy,  for  with  tlie 
elimination  of  the  drug  which  had  held  his  senses  and 
his  strength  in  thrall  so  long,  every  power  and  strength 
of  muscle  and  mind,  which  Nick  Carter  possessed,  came 
back  to  him. 

Zanoni  was  not  present. 

As  Nick  straightened  himself  on  the  sofa  on  which  he 
had  been  lying,  and  brought  himself  to  a  sitting  posture, 
he  glanced  around  him  in  all  directions. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  asked.    "Where  is  Ma — Zanoni?" 

"I  think,"  replied  Quartz,  smiling,  "she  is  contemplat- 
ing leaping  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  cliffs  of  this  island 
into  the  sea,  with  th#  memory  of  Lord  Algy  in  her  em- 
brace." 

"It  is  a  great  pity,  doctor,"  said  Nick,  soberly  and 
thoughtfully,  "that  Lord  Algy  might  not  have  taken  that 
leap  with  her  before — before  that  tragedy  occurred." 

"You  remember  everything,  then,  do  you,  Carter?" 

"Everything,  to  the  minutest  detail." 

"Then  my  drug  is  a  greater  success  than  I  supposed/' 

"I  should  say  that  it  is  a  greater  curse  than  even  you 
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could  have  hoped  for.  Where  is  Zanoni?  I  wish  to  see 
her." 

"So  do  I  wish  to  see  her.  She  cannot  be  found,  even 
in  this  small  place;  but  there  are  many  caverns  here, 
many  crevices  in  the  rocks  where  she  might  hide ;  and  I 
think  she  has  concealed  herself  in  one  of  them  to  dream 
over  the  recollections  of  " 

"Hush,  doctor!  Torture  me  with  your  knives  and 
scalpels,  and  bid  her  look  on  in  glee  if  you  will,  you 
will  find  me  a  willing  patient  provided  you  do  not  now 
or  ever,  taunt  me  with — with  that.  But  answer  me  one 
question." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Did  you  give  her  the  drug  also  that  you  gave  to  me? 
Did  she  believe  that  she  was  Lady  Mary,  as  I  believed 
myself  to  be  Lord  Algy?  And  have  you  brought  her 
back  to  herself  this  morning  as  you  have  brought  me 

back?" 

The  doctor  hesitated ;  presently  he  said : 

"There  are  three  questions  instead  of  one,  but  since 
they  involve  the  same  thought,  I  will  reply  to  them  all  in 
one  word." 

"Well,  is  it  yes,  or  no?" 

"It  is — yes." 

"Thank  God  for  that !" 

"Another  question  if  you  would  have  me  a  willing  pa- 
tient.   Who  killed  Crystal?    She,  or  you?" 
"I." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that,  also.  Now,  doctor,  I  know 
that  we  have  traveled  across  the  sea  many  thousands  of 
miles.  I  know  that  you  are  surrounded  here  by  men 
who  will  do  your  bidding.  1  know  that  you  intend  to 
torture  me.  Let  me  advise  )'Ou,  therefore,  never  to  be 
for  a  moment  unguarded,  for  if  the  slightest  opportunity 
offers  I  will  kill  you." 

"You  just  now  said  you  would  be  a  willing  patient  pro- 
vided I  did  not  refer  to  " 

"I  did.    I  did.    I  will  keep  my  word." 

The  consultation  referred  to  between  the  men  on  board 
the  Vampire  was  rather  animated,  the  captain's  opinion 
being  that  the  best  plan  was  to  steam  directly  into  the 
harbor  with  the  yacht. 

In  this  he  was  upheld  by  Ten-Ichi  and  Patsy,  but  old 
man  Tarbell  and  Chick  stood  out  for  making  the  attack 
in  boats,  silently  and  in  the  dead  of  night. 

"The  sea  is  as  smooth  as  glass,"  argued  Chick.  "No- 
body on  that  island  will  ever  dream  of  an  assault.  Every 
soul  of  them  will  be  sleeping,'  if  we  wait  until  about 
two  in  the  morning.  I  doubt  even  if  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  set  a  watch  on  board  their  craft,  the  Dunjar. 
V/e  can  overcome  them  without  a  struggle." 

The  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  are  the  master  here,"  he  said.  "Give  your  or- 
ders and  they  will  be  followed." 

"Then  I  so  order." 

And  so,  at  two  in  the  morning,  four  small  boats  stole 
silently  away  from  the  sides  of  the  Vampire,  and  crept 
stealthily  toward  that  cleft  in  the' rocks  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  island's  wonderful  harbor. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  oarlocks  were  muf- 
fled. A  dog  on  the  shore  could  not  have  been  aroused  by 
their  approach. 

Inside  that  opening  in  the  rocks  the  darkness  was  in- 
tense, and  they  were  forced  literally  to  feel  their  way. 


and  here  the  old  salt  showed  his  wonderful  agility  for  a 
man  of  his  years. 

"Remember  that  I  have  South  Sea  island  blood  in  my 
veins,"  he  said;  "wait  he|-e."  And  before  an  objection 
could  be  raised  he  slipped  overboard  and  swam  away  in 
the  darkness  while  the  four  boats,  held  together  by  the 
hands  of  the  men,  waited  in  silence. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  returned,  but  at  last  he 
came. 

"There  is  not  a  soul  of  them  astir,"  he  whispered  to 
Chick.  "We  are  headed  directly  for  the  Dunjar.  This 
course  will  take  us  under  her  chains.  From  there  we 
can  slip  aboard,  and  the  rest  will  be  dead  easy." 

"She  is  there,  then?"  whispered  Chick,  in  reply. 

"Yes ;  and  moored  at  exactly  the  spot  where  I  thought 
she'd  be.  I  v/in  my  ten  thousand,  and  your  friend- 
ship, eh?" 

"You  win  twenty  thousand  if  we  find  Nick  Carter 
alive." 

A  moment  later  and  they  felt  the  hull  of  the  Dunjar 
against  their  outstretched  hands. 

A  whispered  command  passed  down  from  mouth  to 
ear  along  the  boats,  and  then,  one  by  one,  twenty  silent 
figures  clambered  without  a  sound  upon  the  deck. 

Ten-Ichi  led  one  party  down  into  the  forecastle.  Patsy, 
with  two  followers,  went  to  the  galley,  in  the  waist,  and 
Chick,  with  the  captain,  the  old  salt,  and  two  of  the 
men,  approached  the  cabin. 

And  then  as  if  by  preconcerted  action  and  as  if  each 
one  of  the  leaders  held  a  watch  in  his  hand,  the  fore- 
castle, the  galley,  and  the  cabin  were  suddenly  brilliantly 
alight. 

The  wondering  crew,  startled  out  of  their  sleep,  awoke 
to  jifind  themselves  looking  into  the  muzzles  of  rifles 
aimed  at  their  heads  and  hearts ;  the  two  men  in  the 
galley,  to  find  three  determined  beings  standing  over  them 
with  revolvers,  and  the  captain  and  his  three  officers 
in  the  cabin,  to  face  the  determined  visage  of  Chick,  and 
to  see  that,  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  surrer^der 
silently,  and  without  a  struggle. 

And  so,  in  ten  minutes,  the  ship  was  won  without 
a  struggle — almost  without  a  sound. 

But  now,  which  way  to  turn  ? 

The  Dunjar  was  searched  from  stem  to  stern,  but  not 
a  sign  of  Nick  Carter,  of  Doctor  Quartz,  or  of  Crystal 
or  Zanoni  could  be  found,  of  course. 

They  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  building  on  the 
island.  They  could  not  tell  what  direction  to  take  to  look 
for  one. 

"I  suggest  that  we  remain  where  we  are  till  the  peep 
of  day,  and  then  swing  down  on  them  like  lightning,"  said 
the  captain. 

"That  seems  to  be  about  the  only  plan  we  can  follow," 
admitted  Chick,  "unless  we  go  about  the  island  with  lights, 
and  I  don't  like  to  do  that.  Quartz  will  murder  Mr. 
Carter,  if  he  discovers  that  the  game  is  lost." 

"Well,"  drawled  old  Tarbell,  "our  hand  in  this  game 
seems  to  come  pretty  near  to  being  a  royal  flush  just 
about  now,  and  we  want  to  look  out  that  we  don't  dropi 
a  card  on  the  floor." 

"What  do  you  suggest?"  asked  Chick. 

"That  we  feel  around  in  the  darkness  and  report  back 
here  after  a  little,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  expatiating  on  his  plan  when  Chick  seized  his 
arm. 

"Hush !"  he  said.   "Look  there!" 
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1    Far  up  on  the  shore  a  light  glimmered  for  an  instant 
md  then  went  out.    After  a  moment  it  appeared  again, 

■  ind  was  again  extinguished.  And  again,  after  another 
1  noment,  it  appeared  a  third  time. 

1    "It  is  somebody  showing  us  the  way,"  whispered  Patsy. 
'    "It  is  Nick,"  said  Chick.    "He  has  seen  the  lights 
lown  here.    He  suspects  that  there  is  help  at  hand. 
:  Come,  my  men,  follow  me." 

i  They  leaped  ashore  and  ran  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
)  up  the  bank,  across  the  open  space  toward  the  house 
;  |Yhich  they  could  not  see  in  the  darkness ;  and  when 
:  hey  were  halfway  to  the  place  they  sought,  the  lights 

;howed  a  fourth  time. 

I  The  next  instant.  Chick  stepped  upon  the  wide  veranda 
:  !)f  the  house ;  and  then,  perceiving  that  the  time  had 
|ir rived  to  use  a  light,  he  brought  out  his  electric  lantern. 

The  illumination  disclosed  a  wide-open  door  leading 
nto  a  spacious  hallway,  and  Chick  passed  swiftly  inside. 
As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  he  saw,  far  down  the 

■  ;orridor,  a  fifth  light  held  for  an  instant  before  a  door 
n  sftch  a  manner  that  it  revealed  the  panels ;  and  he  saw 

I  |i  shadowy  figure  holding  the  glimmer  of  light — a  figure 
:  ivhich  glided  away  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  be- 
^ond.  ,  _ 

,    "It  was  a  woman,"  whispered  Ten-Ichi  at  his  elbow. 
irShe  meant  to  show  us  that  door." 
:  I  "Yes,"  replied  Chick.    "Come  on." 

'The  door  was  reached.  It  was' locked,  and  there  was 
:  1  heavy  bar  across  it.    But  the  bar  was  cast  aside  and 

:he  door  was  burst  from  its  remaining  fastenings  in  a 

jnoment. 

The  three  assistants  entered  the  room  together,  fol- 
ow^ed  by  the  other  men — entered  it  to  find  Nick  Carter 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  bed,  and  staring  at  them  in  com- 
plete surprise. 

But  the  bed  itsetf  was  inside  a  cage  of  strong  iron 
oars,  too  strong  for  any  man  to  have  broken. 

"Hello,  Chick!  .Hello,  Pat!  Hello,  Ten-Ichi!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "How  are  you,  gentlemen?  Glad  to  see  you. 
I'm  as  right  as  a  trivet,  lads.  Nothing  is  the  matter. 
Quartz  is  in  the  next  room  there,"  and  he  pointed  in  the 
liirection  they  were  to  follow.  "Some  of  you  knock  this 
thing  to  pieces  and  le^  me  out  of  here,  while  the  others 
2^0  for  him." 

Thus  he  took  command  quite  naturally,  the  instant  they 
appeared,  with  all  his  senses  on  the  alert. 

And  Quartz  was  in  the  adjoining  room — but  he  was 
dead;  quite  dead,  and  almost  cold. 
1  From  his  breast  over  the  heart  protruded  the  hilt  of 
a,  small  dagger,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  there 
many  hours.  It  was  the  hilt  of  the  same  dagger  that 
had  killed  Doctor  Crystal. 

The  attendants  in  the  house  were  easily  captured ;  and 
then  the  rooms  were  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom  in 
the  search  for  Zanoni,  and  for  other  possible  victims  for 
the  doctor's  knife,  which  he  had  boasted  of  possessing. 

None  were  discovered,  however ;  nor  was  there  any 
trace  of  Zanoni  anywhere. 

When  the  party  had  composed  itself  as  comfortably 
as  possible.  Chick  drew  his  beloved  chief  aside  and  told 
;him  the  story  of  their  search  and  explained  why  it  had 
progressed  so  rapidly  and  accurately.  He  gave  every- 
thing in  detail  while  Nick  Carter  listened  silently.  And 
(when  he  explained  about  the  light  which  had  shown 
jthem  the  way  to  the  house,  he  concluded  by  saying : 

"I  think  it  must  have  been  Zanoni." 


"Yes,"  said  Nick,  "it  was  Zanoni." 

"We  will  search  for  her  and  find  her  as  soon  as  we 
have  dayhght,"  said  Chick. 

"Nay,  lad,  I  will  search  for  her  alone,  for  I  alone  can 
find  her.  Keep  the  men  around  you  here,  and  if  you 
hear  me  calling  strange  names  outside  the  house,  pay  no 
attention  and  never  ask  me  to  explain." 

When  the  first  glimmer  of  daylight  appeared  Nick 
Carter  left  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it,  he  began  to  call,  softly  at  first,  and  then 
with  steadily  increasing  volume : 

"Lady  Mary !    Lady  Mary,  Lord  Algy  wants  you !" 

And  calling  like  this  he  wandered  slowly  the  length  of 
that  strange  valley,  arriving  at  last  at  a  place  where  far 
up  against  the  side.,  of  the  cliff  there  was  a  small  aper- 
ture through  the  rocks  to  the  open  sea ;  and  there  he 
saw  her. 

She  was  standing  facing  him,  and  far  above  him;  yet 
they  could  easily  see  and  hear  each  other ;  and  they  were 
far  removed  from  the  others. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  Algy?"  she  asked  softly 
from  her  perch.  You  see,  they  were  still  keeping  up  the 
farce. 

"Zanoni  is  dead,  is  she  not,  Lady  Mary?"  he  asked, 
as  softly. 

"Yes,  dead ;  quite  dead." 

"And  Lady  Mary — what  of  her?" 

She  turned  from  him  for  a  moment  and  peered  out 
through  the  fissure  upon  the  open  sea ;  then  she  resumed 
her  former  position,  and  replied : 

"Go  back  with  your  ships  and  your  friends  and  leave 
me  here." 

"No,"  he  replied.  "That  would  be  cruel.  You  would 
starve." 

"Then  look !"  she  cried. 

She  held  out  her  hands  toward  him  for  a  moment  as 
if  she  would  embrace  him,  even  from  that  distance ;  and 
then,  turning  swiftly  and  without  another  word,  she 
sprang  through  the  fissure  in  the  rocks  and  disappeared. 

Nick  Carter  remained  there  more  than  an  hour,  watch- 
ing that  small  fissure  in  the  rocks ;  but  at  last  he  turned 
away  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  rejoined  Chick. 

"Zanoni  is  dead,"  he  said.  "We  will  not  search  for 
her." 

Doctor  Quartz's  body  was  taken  far  out  upon  the 
open  sea,  tied  and  sewed  inside  a  shotted  hammock,  and 
dropped  into  the  depths. 

THE  END. 

In  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly — No.  795,  to  be 
published  on  March  23d — will  appear  the  last  story  that 
has  to  do  with  the  experiences  of  Nick  Carter  with  Doc- 
tor Quartz  and  Zanoni.  The  story  is  entitled  "Zanoni, 
the  Transfigured ;  or,  Nick  Carter's  Phantom  Mascot." 
and,  in  many  respects,  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
series.  It  is  a  strange  story  that  the  narrator  has  to  tell, 
and  the  events  which  he  describes  are  of  a  nature  that 
will  cause  them  to  ^remain  for  many  years  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

 — :  

FOOLISH  REMARK  NUMBER  85,132. 

A  one-armed  man  sat  down  to  his  noonday  luncheon 
in  a  little  restaurant  the  other  day.  Seated  'bn  the  right 
of  him  was  a  big,  sympathetic  individual  from  the  rural 
district.  The  big  fellow  noticed  his  neighbor's  left  sleeve, 
and  kept  eying  him  in  a  sort  of  how-did-it-happen  way. 
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The  one-armed  man  failed  to  break  the  ice,  but  continued 
to  keep  busy  with  his  one  hand  supplying  the  inner  man. 
At  last  the  inquisitive  one  on  the  right  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  changed  his  position  a  little,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  said : 

'T  see,  sir,  you  have  lost  an  arm." 

Whereupon  the  unfortunate  man  picked  up  the  empty 
sleeve  with  his  right  hand,  peered  into  it,  looked  up  with 
a  surprised  expression,  and  said : 

"By  George,  sir,  you're  right !" 

The  Greater  City  Handicap. 

By  CHARLES  STEINFORT  PEARSON. 

"I  am  -not  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  wild  beasts,  gen- 
tlemen, but  as  a  special  favor  I  consented  to  try  to  sell 
one  to-day,"  said  the  auctioneer,  with  the  good-natured, 
English  face  behind  the  gray  mustache. 

He  adjusted  his  eyeglasses  and  looked  about  him  quiz- 
zically. 

"Horses  are  in  my  line,  but  when  it  comes  to  man 
eaters,  I. would  much  prefer  to  turn  over  the  job  to  some- 
body like  Hagenbeck,"  he  continued. 

There  was  a  hush  of  expectation  in  the  sales  paddock 
of  a  horse  firm  just  across  the  boulevard  from  a  famous 
race  course.  The  time  was  about  half  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  races  were  scheduled  to  commence.  The  pad- 
dock itself  was  a  roofed  inclosure  partly  open  at  the 
sides,  furnished  with  three  or  four  hundred  chairs  set  on 
the  tanbark  floor. 

The  seats  were  occupied  by  the  prospective  purchasers 
of  the  yearling  thoroughbreds.  The  men,  of  "horsy" 
appearance,  sat  and  fingered  their  thick-volumed  sales 
catalogues,  and  made  their  bids  for  the  racers,  sometimes 
running  up  into  the  thousands  of  dollars,  in  quite  unas- 
suming tones.  The  auctioneer  occupied  a  pulpitlike  plat- 
form above  a  roped-in  arena  something  like  a  prize  ring, 
facing  the  buyers!'  , 

One  by  one  the  man  on  the  stand  had  auctioneered 
off  the  thoroughbred  colts  of  varied  colors  and  conforma- 
tions, curious,  frightened,  nervous,  agile-limbed,  some 
shorting  with  apprehension  and  viewing  the  men  things 
closer  than  ever  before,  with  dilated,  wondering  eyes. 

They  were  led  into  the  ring  by  a  gigantic  negro  who 
restrained  their  restiveness  simply  by  the  strength  of  his 
arm  on  the  halter.  Instinctively  they  seemed  to  realize 
that  he,  at  least,  would  not  harm  them.  ' 

They  made  pretty  pictures,  these  highly  bred  creatures 
of  the  equine  kingdom,  with  their  sleek  coats,  plaited 
manes,  and  "clubbed"  tails. 

On  their  backs  were  pasted  the  numbers  corresponding 
with  those  in  the  catalogues,  and  they  were  duly  inspected, 
criticised  and  discussed  as  to  their  pedigrees  by  the  men 
whose  names  were  as  well  known  in  the  turf  world  as  the 
Wall  Street  magnates  in  that  of  finance. 

The  last  bid  on  the  future  kings  and  queens  of  the  turf 
had  been  recorded  by  the  clerks  when  the  auctioneer 
made  the  announcemen^t  as  to  the  "man  eater." 

"I  would  advise  you  not  to  remain  too  close  to  the 
ring,  gentlemen,"  he  said  gravely.  "The  animal  I  am 
about  to  put  up  for  sale  is  that  royally  bred  but  vicious- 
tempered  thoroughbred,  the  property  of  Mr.  Joshua  C. 
Wyndham,  The  Black  Peril." 

He  paused  a  moment.  The  inner  circle  of  spectators 
tose  as  one  man  and  found  places  as  far  away  from  the 


ring  as  possible.  A  subdued  murmur  of  excitement 
arose. 

"Every  precaution  has  been  taken,"  continued  the 
auctioneer,  "but  accidents  may  occur  at  any  time.  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  the  danger  is,  for  when  the  name  of 
the  horse  is  known  that  is  sufficient.  You  all  know  him  by 
reputation  if  not  by  close  acquaintance.  All  ready?"  he 
called,  turning  toward  the  opening  through  which  the 
animals  were  brought  into  the  paddock. 

An  affirmative  reply  was  heard  outside,  and  after  a 
second's  wait  during  which  intense  silence  reigned,  a  big, 
black  devil  of  a  horse,  red  sparks  in  his  eyes,  his  coal- 
black  coat  in  a  lather  of  foam,  teeth  champing  fiercely 
under  his  muzzle,  four  men  hanging  on  to  his  head, 
plunged  into  the  ring  on  two  legs,  the  embodiment  of  a 
dangerous  thoroughbred. 

Again  a  murmur  of  surprise  and  astonishment,  with 
not  a  little  amount  of  admiration  from  the  circle  of  horse- 
men. They  called  the  horse  "crazy,  brute"— he  looked 
the  part.  "Equine  devil,"  "man-eater,";  "human  hkt^r," 
were  a  few  of  the  terms  which  they  used  concerning  him.i 

The.  auctioneer  waited  for  the  buzz  of  voices  to  di& 
down,  then  began :  -  , 

"I  make  no  misrepresentations  whatever  regarding  this 
animal,  gentlemen.  His  owner,  who  is  well  known  to 
every  one  of  you  as  a  sportsman  through  and  through, 
as  well  as  a  gentleman,  expressly  stipulated  that  I  should 
tell  the  whole  truth  about  him,  and  you  yourselves  know 
full  well  I  would  do  nothing  else  in  any  event.  This 
horse  is  being  sold  simply  because  his  stable  people  can 
do  nothing  with  him.  Apparently  he  is  untamable.  He 
has  savaged,  a  number  of  stablemen.  You  can  see  for 
yourselves  what  he  is  like.  He  killed  the  fine  two-year- 
old  colt  by  Sunny-weather-Irene.  Any  one  that  has  him 
in  charge  is  apt  to  be  injured,  if  not  killed,  by  him. 

"Possibly  there  ma)^  be  some  way  to  render  him  tract- 
able, but  his  stable  people  have  despaired  of  it.  They  did 
get  him  to  the  post  once  at  great  risk,  at  the  express  wish 
of  that  nervy  little  jockey,  George  Loudon,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  disposed  of  his  field  showed  that  he 
must  possess  a  rare  turn  of  speed.  It  was  only  by  a 
course  of  starvation  that  it  was  accomplished- — that  he 
was  made  ready  to  race,  and  by  the  splendid  horseman- 
ship of  Loudon  alone  that  he  was  kept  in  bounds.  Lou- 
don will  frankly  tell  you  that  he  would  not  undertake 
the  task  again  for  ten  thousand,  dollars. 

"He  is  of  the  finest  strain,  a  long  line  of  winners,  a 
blue-blooded  aristocrat  of  his  kind  in  whom  all  the  vicious- 
ness  of  his  ancestors  seems  to  be  centered.  A  magnificent 
horse  to  look  at,  by  imp.  Hindalgo-Lalla  Rookh." 

As  if  looking  upon  the  whole  human  race  as  his  enemy, 
the  .colt  was  rearing,  lashing  out  ,  behind,  and  dancing 
about  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage  and  fury.  Not  for  a  second 
since  his  entry  had  the  lips  hidden  the  gleaming  teethi 
through  which  the  foam  dribbled  on  the  tanbark  in  a' 
steady  stream.  The  men  holding  him  were  panting  and 
sweating,  their  anxious  faces  pallid  as  they  exerted  all 
their  combined  strength  to  hold  him,  calling  to  one  an-j 
other  with  hoarse  voices. 

"How  much  am  I  offered  for  this  brute,  this  fiend  in 
the  form  of  a  horse,  fitly  named  'The  Black  Peril'?" 
queried  the  auctioneer,  half  mockingly,  looking  around. 
"What  am  I  bid  for  this  ladies'  pet,  this  plaything  of  the 
children,  this  sleepy  cow  masqueraded  as  a  promising 
racer?    Don't  all  speak  at  once,  I  beg  of  you.", 

"Four  hundred."    The  bidder  was  a  young  man  of 
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about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  leaning  carelessly 
against  a  post  almost  directly  in  front  of  the  auctioneer. 
The  latter  gave  a  slight  start,  and,  as  if  hardly  able  to 
believe  his  own  ears,  looked  at  the  speaker,  hammer  half 
raised. 

"I  said  four  hundred,"  the  young  man  repeated,  nod- 
ding his  head  as  if  to  emphasize. 

He  was  a  tall,  athletic-looking  chap,  smooth  of  face, 
strong-featured,  steady-eyed.  His  eyes  never  faltered  or 
wavered  as  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  auctioneer  and  the 
glances  of  the  others  rested  upon  him.  He  smiled  a 
little  as  if  amused  at  the  sensation  he  had  aroused.  His 
face  was  partly  shaded  by  a  hat  of  a  sombrerolike  pattern, 
which  stamped  him  as  a  Westerner  or  Southerner.  That 
he  was  a  gentleman  was  plainly  evident. 

"I  am  bid  four  hundred  dollars  for  this  royally  bred 
animal  and  a  treasure  if  not  of  such  a  fiery  disposition," 
said  the  auctioneer  briskly,  returning  to  his  businesslike 
manner.  "Mr.  Robert  Farquhar  bids  four  hundred- 
how  much  more  am  I  offered  ?  Four  hundred,  four  hun- 
dred— am  I  offered  fifty?  Who  will  make  it  fifty? 
Twenty-five,  then?  Four  hundred  am  I  offered" — he 
paused  expectantly — "four  hundred — going  at  four  hun- 
dred— sold !" 

The  hammer  fell  with  a  sharp  thump,  and  he  motioned 
to  the  men  tugging  at  the  horse's  head  to  take  him  away. 
Leaning  over  he  beckoned  to  the  purchaser. 

"Do  you  know  fully  the  risks  you  are  running,  Mr. 
Farquhar?"  he  asked,  dropping  his  voice,  in  a  kind, 
fatherly  manner.    "Are  you  sure?" 

The  young  man  nodded  his  head. 

'T  knew  you  were  something  of  a  wizard  with  horse- 
flesh, but  I  didn't  know  you  could  tackle  such  a  thing  as 
The  Black  Peril.    What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?" 

This  same  question  was  propounded  to  Farquhar  many 
times  that  afternoon  at  the  races.  He  was  popular,  and 
the  horsemen  not  only  took  an  interest  in  the  youngest 
owner-trainer  among  them,  but  were  alike  curious  to 
know  what  plan  he  would  pursue. 

•  They  knew  that  the  young  Southerner — he  was  from 
Kentucky — had  accomplished  some  marvelous  results 
in  turning  out  winners  from  apparently  hopeless  material. 
What  he  would  do  with  The  Peril  they  could  not  guess. 

To  all  inquiries  he  simply  replied  smilingly,  that  he 
had  a  plan  which  he  would  attempt  to  put  into  execution, 
but  as  he  was  not  altogether  certain  of  its  success  he 
would  not  reveal  it. 

Farquhar  in  person  directed  the  transfer  of  his  pur- 
chase from  the  sales  paddock  to  his  training  quarters 
at  another  track  a  short  distance  away.  It  was  accom- 
plished with  no  small  degree  of  danger  involved. 

Wyndham  was  well  acquainted  with  Farquhar,  in  fact, 
on  a  most  friendly  footing  just  at  the  time.  Mary  Wynd- 
ham and  Farquhar  were  more  than  on  simply  a  friendly 
footing. 

I  For  several  days  after  his  removal  the  stable  people 
had  great  trouble  in  giving  the  newcomer  his  oats  and 
drinking  water.  It  had  to  be  done  by  sawing  off  the  bot- 
tom part  of  the  door  of  his  stall  and  pushing  the  things 
through.  It  was  a  regular  five-o'clock  pink  tea,  feed- 
the-lions-in-the-circus  business. 

Farquhar  greatly  needed  a  trainer.  He  had  essayed 
:o  do  the  work  of  getting  his  animals  into  condition  him- 
self, but  his  "string"  had  been  increased  so  materially 
Dy  the  purchase  of  good  candidates  with  the  proceeds  of 


purses  won  he  realized  he  could  no  longer  do  the  work 
alone. 

Sandy  Williams,  who  was  Wyndham's  foreman,  had 
been  a  jockey  and  was  well  known  to  Farquhar  as  a 
capable  fellow.  Farquhar  had  great  respect  for  the 
other's  knowledge  of  training  methods,  and  as  Sandy  long 
had  been  pressing  him  for  the  place,  he  was  engaged, 
and  Farquhar  secured  a  license  from  the  jockey  club 
for  the  new  trainer. 

They  were  both  from  the  same  State,  and  old  ac- 
quaintances, so  there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that 
Sandy  left  Wyndham's  employ  to  accept  a  position  with 
much  greater  pay  with  Farquhar.  The  deal  whereby  The 
Black  Peril  changed  hands  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

"I  only  wish  we  could  get  the  black  fit  to  go  to  the  post, 
Mr.  Robert,"  the  young  trainer  remarked,  to  his  em- 
ployer, in  the  latter's  unpretentious  two-roomed  bunga- 
low, consisting  of  front  office,  and  sleeping  room  back, 
where  Farquhar  slept  during  the  busy  season  at  the  race 
courses.  The  two  had  been  going  over  the  prospects  of 
the  different  racers  in  the  stable. 

"He's  just  eatin'  his  head  off,  an'  not  bringin'  in  a  cent 
to  help  keep  down  expenses,"  growled  the  trainer.  "I 
begrudge  him  every  oat  he  eats." 

The  young  owner  laughed  outright. 

"I  expect  to  see  The  Peril  prove  the  most  valuable 
asset  I  now  possess,  Sandy,"  he  answered  confidently. 
"You  didn't  know  I  got  him  with  the  expectation  of  win- 
ning the  Greater  City  Handicap,  did  you?" 

The  trainer  looked  at  his  employer  in  astonishment. 

"I've  been  so  busy  that  I  haven't  had  time  to  try  my 
plan  for  improving  the  temper  of  The  Peril.  I'm  glad 
you  mentioned  it.  To-morrow  is  as  good  a  time  as  any. 
I'll  give"you  a  practical  example  of  my  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject." ' 

This  Greater  City  Handicap,  for  which  entries  had 
not  yet  closed,  was  to  be  run  the  following  year  as  the 
opening  event  of  a  new  race  course  expected  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  country  as  regarded  size  and  completeness. 

The  handicap  vs^as  intended  to  be  its  classic  event,  and 
likewise  the  greatest  race  in  the  turf  world.  It  would  be 
worth,  it  was  estimated,  fully  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  honor  of  capturing  the  initial  event  was  an  inspira- 
tion which  had  set  to  talking  horsemen  from  every^  sec- 
tion. 

The  "cracks"  of  the  country,  three-year  olds  and  up- 
wards, would  contend.  The  honor  of  winning  it,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  its  monetary  value,  would 
be  well  worth  while. 

Next  morning  after  the  two  had  breakfasted  together, 
Farquhar  went  back  to  his  office,  making  some  offhand 
remark  about  getting  down  to  business,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  appeared  stamping  along  in  a  pair  of  heavy, 
thick-soled  shoes. 

"I  wore  these  when  I  was  center  rush  on  the  varsity 
eleven,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the  mystified  look  of  the 
trainer  "I  don't  want  to  run  any  risk  of  slipping  and 
falling  down  to-day,"  he  added  significantly.  He  was 
bare-headed,  and  on  his  hands  was  a  pair  of  long,  driving 
gauntlets. 

"Now,  I  want  a  stout  stick  cf  some  kind,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  then  I'll  be  ready.    Ah,  there's  the  thing." 
He  pointed  to  a  brush  broom  used  for  sweeping  out 
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the  litter  around  the  stables.  The  handle  was  of  hickory. 
At  his  direction  about  a  foot  of  this  was  sawed  off,  and 
he  took  it  in  his  hand,  balancing  it  up  and  down. 

"Just  the  trick,"  he  said,  "Now  we'll  go  over  and 
get  on  speaking  terms  with  his  satanic  majesty  in  the 
stable/' 

.  "I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  go  too  close  to  his  stall, 
Mr.  Robert,"  said  the  trainer  warningly.  "He's  been 
showin'  more  of  his  hell  of  a  temper  than  ever.  He 
leaned  over  the  stall  door  yesterday,  and  all  but  had  Billy 
Barlow  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck." 

Billy  Barlow  was  the  goat  mascot  of  the  stable,  the 
pet  of  the  other  thoroughbreds,  and  a  privileged  char- 
acter. 

"I'm  not  only  going  near  the  stall,  Sandy,"  said  Far- 
quhar  coolly,  "but  I'll  land  inside  with  him,  and  I'll  eter- 
nally knock  all  this  foolishness  out  of  him." 

The  trainer's  face  whitened.  "Surely  you're  not  going 
to  run  any  such  chances  as  that,  Mr.  Robert,"  was  his 
amazed  reply.  "You  don't  know  hirn  as  well  as  I  do. 
He'll  kill  you,  sir." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  boy,"  was  the  confident  answer. 
"I'll  not  only  come  out  very  much  alive,  but,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  I'll  leave  a  horse  in  there  that  anybody  would 
be  glad  to  call  his  own." 

Sandy  raised  a  protesting  hand.  "I,  don't  pretend  to 
dictate  to  you,  sir,  but  I  don't  believe  you  realize  the 
danger  you  would  run.  He's  fierce !  If  you  will  ven^ 
ture  in  with  him,  let  me  go  with  you.  Maybe  both  of 
us  can  stand  him  off." 

Farquhar  smiled,  and  looked  at  the  trainer  before  re- 
plying. 

"That's  just  what  I  don't  want — to  do  the  double- 
team  act  with  him,"  he  said.  "He'd  know  all  right  we 
were  taking  advantage  of  him,  and  even  if  we  did  lick 
him,  it  wouldn't  do  any  good.  My  purpose  is  to  show  him 
that  a  single  two-legged  animal  he  recognizes  as  man  is 
more  than  a  match  for  any  four-legged  brute  playing  a 
bluff  game  that  ever  was  foaled  or  wore  hide  or  hair. 
I'm  going  to  conquer  him,  and  I  intend  to  do  it  so  well 
that  in  the  future  he'll  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  every- 
thing that  looks  like  a  man,  if  it's  a  scarecrow  or  a  store 
dummy. 

"When  I  was  in  college  I  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  boxers  in  my  class.  If  I  can't  duck,  side-step,  and  - 
dodge  that  horse's  rushes,  and  put  him  down  and  out 
with  this  club,  I'll  give  him  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  and 
know  he's  more  the  devil  than  just  plain,  fractious 
horse." 

When  the  two  approached  the  stall,  The  Peril  was  in  a 
far  corner,  ears  flat  against  his  head,  teeth  showing  vi- 
ciously-— a  tiger  waiting  to  spring. 

Putting  his  hands  on  the  top  of  the  door,  eyes  on  the 
horse,  club  gripped  firmly  in  the  right  hand,  Farquhar 
vaulted  into  the  stall,  Sandy,  pale-faced  and  panting, 
without  a  word,  in  a  trice  had  secured  a  pitchfork  and 
had  it  over  the  door  ready  for  emergency. 

He  saw  the  horse,  surprised  a  second  by  the  bold 
move,  dash  with  a  squeal  of  fury  at  the  intruder,  Far- 
quhar side-stepped,  and  as  the  infuriated  stallion's  head, 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  grinning  teeth,  shot  past,  nar- 
rowly missing  him,  the  club  fell  on  the  horse's  poll  with 
a  resounding  thwack. 

The  Peril  dropped  in  his  tracks  like  a  shot.  With  the 
quickness  of  a  cat  he  regained  his  feet,  undismayed  and 


shaking  his  head,  as  if  trying  to  dislodge  some  insect  that 
■had  stung  him. 

This  was  surprise  number  one.  Another  fierce  charge. 
Farquhar  had  his  back  against  the  side  of  the  stall,  ready 
for  it,  confident  and  calculating.  Again  the  club  de- 
scended on  the  horse's  head,  evoking  a  squeal  of  agony 
and  fury. 

No  retreat  this  time  and  no  fall. 

It  was  well  for  Farquhar  that  he  had  learned  his  foot- 
work on  the  boxing-school  floor,  for,  in  spite  of  the  hail 
of  blows  rained  on  his  forehead,  nose,  neck,  and  jaw, 
the  big  black  brute  kept  after  him.  His  lips  were  drip 
ping,  he  reared  and  snapped,  struck  with  fore  feet,  half 
blinded,  but  still  feeling  for  his  opponent. 

Around  and  around  the  brief  confines  of  that  stall  the 
two  circled,  a  whirlwind  of  man  and  beast. 

To  the  scared  trainer  watching  outside,  Farquhar 
seemed  a  man  with  a  charmed  life.  No  matter  how 
swiftly  the  horse  wQuld  whirl,  he  could  not  get  a  chance 
to  use  his  heels  on  his  two-legged  opponent.  Once  there 
was  a  sharp  exclamation  of  pain  from  the  man,  a  clash 
of  the  horse's  jaws.  He  had  taken  hold  of  the  sleeve 
of  Farquhar's  coat  with  his  teeth,  and  was  shaking  it  as 
a  dog  shakes  a  rat. 

The  trainer,  with  a  startled  cry  of  dismay,  pushed  over 
the  pitchfork,  and  would  have  used  it  had  not  his  action 
been  forestalled  by  Farquhar,  who  saw  it. 

"No  need  for  that,  put  that  down,  Sandy,"  came  the 
order  peremptorily.  "I'll  tell  you  when  I  need  it.  Fni 
going  to  win  this  battle,  and  do  it  alone."  The  weapon 
was  reluctantly  withdrawn. 

A  break  away,  a  separation  of  the  man  from  the  beast 
Another  mad  rush.  A  confused  swirl,  out  of  which  the 
horse  reared  straight  up  in  the  air,  with  Farquhar's  grip 
on  his  nose,  miraculously  dodging  the  pawing  hoofs 
raining  blows  on  the  animal's  head  with  the  swings  of 
the  club  in  his  right  hand.  Sandy  watched  as  if  fas 
cinated. 

This  was  the  real  test  of  supremacy.   Either  Farquhar 
released  his  hold,  or  The  Peril  broke  it,    In  another  sec 
ond  the  horse  was  on  all  fours,  and  the  man  backed 
away,  alert  and  strong  as  ever,  with  the  light  of  victory 
already  on  his  dripping  face. 

An  impetuous  rush.    The  Black  Peril  had  a  reputa 
tion  to  sustain.    Once  more  the  club  fell  with  a  sharp 
crack,  fair  and  square,  on  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  head.    The  blows  began  to  have  effect.    Now  the 
horse  was  groggy.   He  had  met  his  master. 

Sandy  swore  it  ever  afterward — he  saw  tears  come 
out  of  the  colt's  eyes  and  course  down  his  cheeks. 

But  the  horse  was  already  tasting  the  pangs  of  de- 
feat. His  head  dropped  and  was  turned  to  one  side.  The 
long,  glossy  tail  was  agitated  violently,  his  legs  wabbled. 
Farquhar,  keenly  watchful,  noted  every  action. 

Suddenly  the  big  black  sank  to  the  floor  of  the  stall 
with  a  deep  groan.  For  a  brief  space  he  attempted  to 
rise,  groaning  heavily.  His  head  flopped  over.  He  was 
quiet.   The  battle  was  won. 

Farquhar  cautiously  stepped  up  to  the  side  of  the 
prone  animal.  The  horse  never  stirred.  His  conqueror 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  then,  stooping  down,  ran  his 
hand  caressingly  along  the  thoroughbred's  shining  flank. 

"I'm  sorry  I  had  to  do  it,  old  fellow,"  he  said  softly ; 
"you'll  thank  me  for  it  in  the  future.  It  was  either  the 
billet  for  you  or  a  bullet,  and  that  would  have  been 
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a  pity."  Still  no  sign  of  life  from  the  stallion.  ''I've 
saved  you,  and  I  want  you  to  show  your  thankfulness  by 
winning  a  lot  of  races  for  me  in  the  future." 

It  might  have  been  a  father  talking  to  a  child  which 
had  needed  correction.  Except  for  slightly  heaving 
flanks,  The  Peril  might  have  been  an  ebony  statue  of  a 
lorse. 

Farquhar  turned  and  left  the  stall.  Once  outside  Sandy 
;:ook  him  by  the  hand  and  blubbered,  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  belieye  there's  anybody  else  could  have  done 
:t,  Mr.  Robert.  If  some  one  had  told  me  of  it,  I  wouldn't 
jiave  believed  it.  The  Lord  knows  I'm  glad  you  got  out 
of  it  alive." 

"I  had  no  misgiving  on  that  score,  but  it  was  pretty 
varm  work,"  Farquhar  responded  cheerfully.  'Tt  was 
I  regular  touch-and-go  busines.  He  did  pinch  my  arm  a 
i)it." 

"Do  you  think  you've  killed  him?"  whispered  the 
rainer,  as  they  turned  to  look  at  the  horse  again. 

"I'm  certain  I  haven't  even  badly  injured  him,    It  only 
i)ears  out  the  opinion  I  have  always  had  of  thorough- 
;  )reds.    Some  of  them  are  mighty  nearly  hiiman.  This 
;  liorse  started  out  wrong  and  had  nobody  to  make  him 
j:now  it.    He's  not  hurt.  "He's  simply  grieving  that  he 

■  yas  licked  and  that  he  made  such  a  fool  of  himself  be- 

I  'ore !    He'll  be  all  right  now,  you  mark  my  words." 

With  this  horse  philosophy  Farquhar  went  to  his  room 
;  o  dress  his  bruised  arm. 

I I  For  a  couple  of  days  The  Black  Peril  would  neither 
1  at  nor  drink,  although  water  and  oats  were  taken  him 

ly  Farquhar,  who  would  allow  no  one  else  to  do  it.  The 

iiorse  stood  dejectedly  in  his  stall,  head  hanging, 
i   On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Farquhar  went  into 
)  he  stall,  and  rubbed  the  horse's  head  where  the  club  had 

lallen  the  hardest.  The  erstwhile  Peril  made  no  pro- 
f  est.  At  the  end  he  lay  down.  Farquhar  pressed  the  side 
.if  his  shoe  against  him,  with  a  commanding,  "Get  up, 

bere !"  The  order  was  obeyed.  His  submission  was  al- 
j.  lost  pitiful.    Farquhar  then  brought  oats  and  a  bucket 

f  water.    The  Peril  ate  and  drank  heartily. 

d  From  that  time  on,  the  horse  experienced  a  change  of 
^  isposition  which  was  marvelous.    It  was  -a  wonderful 

■  edemption,  and  the  colt  ever  afterward  seemed  to  regard 
arquhar  in  the  light  of  a  rescuer. 

p  As  the  owner  had  predicted,  the  thoroughbred  lived 

,[  p  to  his  pedigree,  and  before  the  season  was  over,  had 

1^  record  of  nine  straight  victories. 

Farquhar  declared  it  was  a  shame  for  the  horse  to 

[J  larry  his  old  name  with  his  new  nature,  and  paid  one 
undred  dollars  to  the  jockey  club  for  the  privilege  of 
hanging  it  to  the  Black  Pearl,  almost  the  same  in  sound, 
ut  entirely  different  in  the  sense. 

le 

(j :  As  the  Black  Pearl  he  was  known  in  future. 

Farquhar  spent  his  days  in  the  care  of  his  racers;  his 
I  ights,  when  he  was  not  with  her  in  person,  in  dream- 
[g  ig  of  Mary  Wyndham. 

IS  It  was  agreed  by  all  their  friends  that  the  two  would 
ecome  man  and  wife.    She  was  a  remarkably  pretty, 

ig  yveet-faced  little  blond,  with'  a  disposition  just  as  sunny 

J  s  her  face  and  her  golden  hair.  It  was  evident  to  out- 
ders  that  she  was  very,  very  fond  of  Farquhar — perhaps 

|,  Imost  as  fond  of  him  as  he  was  of  her. 

Farquhar  had  accompanied  Miss  Wyndham  home  from 
le  theater  one  night  when  they  chanced  to  meet  with  the 
en^ther. 


It  was  only  a  day  or  so  after  the  old  man's  favorite 
thoroughbred  had  been  made  to  look  like  a  cheap  sell- 
ing plater  by  The  Pearl  in  a  handicap  race  when  Far- 
quhar's  horse,  too,  was  giving  away  pounds  of  weight. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  a  Wall  Street  operator  for  business 
purposes ;  racing  was  his  pastime. 

It  was  hard  to  have  pain  mingled  with  his  pleasure,  or 
perhaps  things  in  the  Street  had  not  been  going  on  just 
to  his  liking  that  day.  He  was  certainly  in  an  ugly  hu- 
mor, and  as  Farquhar  lingered  a  moment  in  the  draw= 
ing-room  before  taking  his  leave  of  Mary,  the  father  ap- 
peared and  called  out  in  his  disagreeable,  high-pitched 
voice : 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Farquhar,  I've  been  wanting  to  speak 
to  you  about  a  certain  transaction  in  which  you  engaged 
some  time  ago." 

He  was  a  large,  fine-looking  chap,  with  gray  hair  and 
a  red  face,  with  mutton-chop  whiskers.  His  manner  was 
pompous,  though  generally  he  assumed  an  air  of  easy 
condescension.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately  laughed 
at  his  assumption  of  the  English  style. 

"Yes,  T  should  have  spoken  to  you  long  ago,"  the 
old  man  sputtered,  "I  regard  the  way  in  which  you  se- 
cured The  Black  Pearl,  as  you  now  call  him,  as  little  short 
of  sharp  practice.  The  horse  cost  you  practically  noth- 
ing, under  the  circumstances,  and  has  been  developed 
into  a  racing  marvel,"  he  sneered.  "It's  strange  how 
vicious  he  was  when  I  owned  him,  how  quickly  he  changed 
when  you  secured  him." 

Farquhar's  face  expressed  the  astonishment  he  felt. 

"Surely  you  will  give  me  credit  for  the  way  in  which 
I  cured  the  horse  of  his  only  failing — which  was  a  fatal 
one  if  it  had  not  been  corrected,"  he  replied. 

"All  poppycock,  sir,"  fumed  the  old  man.  "Mere 
stable  talk — a  nothing  magnified  into  a  deed  of  great 
daring  in  which  you  are  made  a  hero  very  cheaply,"  he 
snapped  out.   "A  good  tale,  but  it  didn't  impress  me." 

"But  you  would  hardly  doubt  my  own  word,  Mr. 
Wyndham  ?"  Farquhar's  eyes  were  becoming  dark,  with 
red  centers  in  them. 

"That's  all  very  well,  that's  all  very  well,  at  times,"  said 
Wyndham.  "We  are  not  discussing  theories  now  but 
cold,  practical  facts.  It's  a  very  strange  thing  that  your 
present  trainer  left  my  employ  at  almost  the  identical  time 
you  secured  the  horse  from  me,  and  the  startling  trans- 
formation was  accomplished.  Now  I  can  put  two  and 
two  together  as  well  as  any  one." 

"Father,  you  certainly  don't  mean  to  insult  Mr.  Far- 
quhar in  your  own  house,  and  for  something  about  which' 
I  am  sure  he  is  as  incapable  as — as — you  yourself  would 
be,"  and  Mary,  who  had'  been  overhearing  the  conversa- 
tion from  the  drawing-room,  confronted  her  parent  with 
a  face  tearful  though  defiant,  two  bright  spots  of  color 
blazing  in  each  cheek  as  she  defended  her  lover. 

"Mary,  go  to  your  room  immediately,"  stormed  the  old 
man.  "How  dare  you  interrupt  me  in  something  about 
which  I  know  I  am  right?" 

"Oh,  father,  please — please  "  she  began,  but  the  old 

fellow,  stamping  his  foot  and  pointing  to  the  stairway 
showed  such  signs  of  apoplexy  she  dared  not  delay,  but 
with  a  low,  "Good  night,  Mr.  Farquhar,"  slowly  ascended 
the  stairway. 

"As  for  you,  sir,"  continued  Wyndham,  turning  his 
glance  on  the  young  man,  "I  must  ask  you  not  to  enter 
my  house  again,  and  not  have  further  association  with 
■ — with  any  member  of  my  household." 
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Farquhar  controlled  himself  admirably. 

"I  certainly  shall  not  enter  your  home,  Mr.  Wyndham," 
he  answered  coldly,  "until  you  yourself  clear  me  of  the 
accusation  which  you  have  made  against  me  and  make 
full  acknowledgment  of  your  error.  As  you  are  an  older 
man  than  I,  and  the  father  of" — he  hesitated— "Miss 
Mary,  I  must  say  no  more." 

He  opened  the  door  and  passed  out,  leaving  Wyndham 
raging  like  a  mad  bull. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  Wyndham  against 
Farquhar.  In  every  possible  way  by  which  the  rich 
owner  could  hamper  and  prevent  him  from  succeeding 
in  racing  affairs  Wyndham  interested  himself.  By  some 
means  he  would  learn  what  horse  Farquhar  had  in  any 
race  and  would  generally  manage  it  so  that  he  would 
have  a  better' one  in  the  same  race,  which  would  prevent 
the  other  from'  winning.  As  his  stable  of  thoroughbreds 
was  much  larger  and  of  better  class  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  he  could  make  his  enemy  suffer. 

The  culmination  of  his  fight  against  Farquhar  came 
just  before  the  end  of  the  racing  season. 

The  young  owner,  as  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  had  en- 
tered one  of  his  best  two-year-olds  in  a  "selling  race." 
In  a  race  of  this  description  all  the  horses  entered  must 
be  sold  at  a  stipulated  price,  the  lower  the  price  at 
which  one  is  entered  the  less  weight  it  being  required  to 
be  carried  by  that  individual  animal. 

FarqjLihar  had  entered  hi^  horse  to  be  sold  at  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  expecting  to  "bid  it  in"  at  that  price.  The 
horse  had  won.  The  owner  had  no  idea  that  Wyndham 
would  enact  the  role  of  "the  man  with  the  halter,"  and 
outbid  him  for  his  own.  animal.  He  did  not  even  know 
that  his  persecutor  was  at  the  track  that  day. 

The  horses  had  returned  to  the  judges'  stand,  panting 
and  sweat-covered  from  the  race,  the  winner  standing 
apart  from  the  others  in  front  of  the  auctioneer,  who 
went  over  the  conditions  of  the  race  and  asked  for  bids. 
There  was  one  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Farquhar,  present  to  protect  the  animal,  bid  the  neces- 
sary five  dollars  over  that  amount,  and  expected  to  have 
the  horse  returned  to  him.  In  that  case  he  would  have 
been  out  only  the  five  dollars,  having  gained  the  amount 
of  the  purse,  which  was  several  hundred  dollars.  By  the 
provisions  of  selling  races  any  given  bid  over  and  above 
the  amount  at  which  the  horse  is  entered  to  be  sold,  does 
not  go  to  the  owner. 

He  was  surprised  to  hear  some  one  behind  him  say: 
"I  bid  three  thousand  dollars  and  am  prepared  to  go  as 
high  as  necessary." 

It  was  Wyndham.  Farquhar  at  that  time  needed  money 
very  badly.  He  endeavored  to  "protect"  his  horse  to  the 
extent  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  but  Wynd- 
ham seei^ed  so  determined  to  do  him  out  of  the  animal 
he  was  forced  to  let  it  go  at  that  price. 

Red-faced  and  wrathful  Farquhar  turned  to  Wynd- 
ham with  the  heated  words:  "I  don't  believe  you  want 
the  horse.  I'm  convinced  it's  only  your  causeless  persecu- 
tion of  me." 

Wyndham  seemed  to  enjoy  his  discomfiture.  "You  see 
I  haven't  forgotten  that  black-horse  coup  of  yours,  young 
man,"  he  chuckled.  ' 

Farquhar's  eyes  blazed.  He  raised  his  clenched  hand 
with  the  passionate  reply,  "If  you  insinuate  that  again, 
I  


Mary's  sweet,  innocent  face,  with  appealing  eyes, 
seemed  to  rise  before  his  vision.  His.  arm  fell,  he  gulped 
hard,  striving  to  repress  his  anger,  and  a  friend,  taking 
him  by  the  shoulders,  led  him  away.  The  loss  of  Captain 
Jinks,  the  colt,  of  which  Farquhar  had  held  great  ex- 
pectations, filled  his  soul  with  bitterness. 

A  short  while  later  Wyndham  and  Mary  went  abroad, 
remaining  during  the  winter,  and  returning  with  the  Hon- 
orable Cyril  Landis. 

The  father  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  J 
favored  the  Honorable  Cyril,  heir  to  an  earldom,  as  the  ' 
suitor  of  Mary.    Farquhar,  eating  his  heart  out,  heard 
that  they  were  engaged. 

All  communication  between  him  and  Mary  had  ceased, 
and  Farquhar  guessed,  that  the  girl's  promise  not  to  write 
him  had  been  given.   He  would  not  urge  her  in  the  mat-< 
ter.    He  saw  the  monocled  Britisher  at  the  track  once  ; 
or  twice.    He  was  a  man  at  least  twice  Mary's  age,  with 
a  blase,  washed-out  appearance.  . 

Things  had  been  going  baJly  with  Farquhar.  Perhaps 
it  was  recklessness — the  fact  that  he  did  not  care  any- 
longer.  Most  of  his  thoroughbreds  had  proven  failures 
from  one  reason  or  another.  Expenses  had  piled  up  on 
him. 

As  a  creature  of  his  own  making,  he  still  set  great' 
store  by  The  Pearl.    And  the  horse  had  fulfilled  every 
trust  reposed  in  him.  " 

As  the  time  for  the  running  of  the  Greater  City  Handi- 
cap drew  near  it  was  apparent  that,  with  good  luck,  but 
one  other  horse  would  stand  a  chance  of  capturing  the 
coveted  prize.   That  one  was  Wync|ham's  Captain  Jinks.; 

A  young  millionaire,  new  to  the  racing  game,  a  bright, 
enthusiastic  chap,  who  had  no  love  for  Wyndham,  but 
who  both  liked  and  pitied  Farquhar,  made  a  conditional 
offer  for  the  Black  Pearl.  If  the  horse  should  win  the 
Greater  City  Flandicap  he  would  give  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  animal.  He  would  keep  the  horse  for  racing 
purpose  only  and  return  him  to  Farquhar,  when  his  career 
of  usefulness  as  a  racer  was  over,  for  the  stud.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  his  colors  borne  by  the  horse  Farquhar 
had  developed.  With  this  sum  and  the  purse  itself  it 
would  make  one  hundred  "thousand  dollars.  This  would 
put  the  young  horseman  again  on  his  feet. 

Seated  in  his  little  room  the  night  before  the  race, 
Farquhar  read  and  reread  a  note  which  had  just  been 
delivered  to  him  by  a-  messenger  in  the  Wyndham  livery 
The  missive  said  simply: 


"I  hope  you  win. 


Mary." 


It  put  heart  in  him.  At  least  she  still  thought  of  him 
He  mused  a  little,  smoking  his  pipe. 

"I  wish  I  could  tame  the  old  man  as  I  did  The  Pearl,' 
he  thought,  smiling  grimly.  "But  that  is  beyond  th( 
bounds  of  possibility."  , 

It  happened  next  morning  that  Farquhar  had  occa- 
sion to  have  his  horses,  including  his  handicap  candidate 
transferred  from  their  training  quarters  to  the  trad 
where  the  race  was  to  be  run.  It  was  not  busi'nesslik( 
to  have  delayed,  for  although  the  distance  was  short- 
it  might  be  bad  for  the  horse  which  was  "on  edge"  fo 
the  big  race.  One  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  delicat 
mechanism  of  a  thoroughbred  viewed  as  a  racing  mai 
chine  can  hardly  understand  how  sometimes  the  slightes 
thing  may  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

Part  of  the  way  to  the  new  track  to  which  the  horse 
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were  to  be  moved  led  down  a  much- frequented  suburban 
fjoulevard.    The  racers  were  led  down  it  by  their  stable- 
cys,  The  Pearl  slightly  behind  the  rest,  with  Farquhar 
t  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  in  a  buckboard. 

As  the  cavalcade  moved  down  the  road  Wyndham 
bame  from  behind  in  his  automobile  with  the  Honorable 
Pyril  Landis.  The  old  fellow  recognized  the  outfit  at 
^  glance,  and  unknown  to  Farquhar  followed  behind, 
naking  a  minute  if  somewhat  distance  observation  of  the 
ig  black. 

As  the  horses  were  passing  a  cottage  by  the  roadside 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  came  running  around  the 
louse  with  a  big  collie  dog,  calling  to  the  latter  in  sheer 
[wantonness.  Running  up  to  the  hindmost  horse,  in  spite 
pf  Farquhar's  warning  cry,  he  struck  at  The  Pearl  with 
|i  piercing  "Get  up  there !"  The  dog  snapped  at  the 
lorse's  heels.  ' 

The  racer  stood  up  straight  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
Ditched  to  one  side,  breaking  loose  from  his  attendant 
who  stood  stupidly,  caromed  against  the  boy's  head  as  he 
ame  down,  knocking  him  unconscious. 

Head  up,  snorting  like  a  steam  engine,  the  horse 
stopped  for  a  second  so  close  to  Farquhar  that  the  latter 
:ould  easily  have  caught  the  end  of  the  dangling  halter 
and  stopped  him. 

The  owner  paid  no  attention  to  the  horse,  but  leaped 
from  the  buckboard  and  hurried  to  the  apparently  lifeless 

Old  Wyndham  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  as  his 
automobile  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  scene  of  the 
accident. 

He  looked  hard  at  Farquhar  for  a  space,  and  then  at 
:he  horse  disappearing  down  the  road. 

'You  go  after  your  horse,"  he  called  out.  'T'll  look 
ifter  the  boy." 

Farquhar  gave  him  one  roving  look  just  as  if  his  glance 
night  have  rested  accidentally  on  an  inanimate  object 
md  as  if  the  words  were  entirely  wasted.  He  did  not  even 
ook  at  the  horse  disappearing  down  the  road,  and  with 
lim  probably  the  hope  of  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
5rize.  His  gaze  rested  on  the  pale  face  of  the  unconscious 
3oy. 

"That  horse  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  troubles," 
le  muttered  savagely.   'T  don't  care  if  he  breaks  his  neck ! 
[  trust  this  little  lad  isn't  hurt  much,"  he  continued, 
|vithout  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  bystanders. 

He  undid  the  boy's  shirt,  lifted  the  little'  figure  ten- 
lerly  and  carried  it  up  the  steps  to  the  cottage  door. 
Pushing  open  the  door  he  entered  and  closed  it  without 
glancing  behind  him. 

The  Flonorable  Cyril  Landis  put  a  hand  on  Wyndham's 
shoulder,  with  a  hearty  "haw !  haw !" 

"Let  the  beggar  run,"  he  suggested.    "  'Pon  honor, 
low  it  will  be  playing  in  your  hands,  you  know.  The 
a  nore  he  tires  now  the  slower  he  will  go  in  the  race.  By 
i[ove !  old  chap,  don't  you  grasp  the  idea  ?    We  can  place 
:!  Several  thousands  on  the  other  with  certainty." 

Wyndham  was  a  man  of  quick  action  if  of  choleric 
emper.    He  shook  off  the  hand  of  the  Englishman. 

"Here,  you  boys,"  he  yelled.  "A  hundred  dollars  to 
he  one  who  catches  that  horse  and  does  it  before  he  in- 
ures himself." 

Several  started  away  down  the  road  in  the  direction 
aken  by  the  horse.  A  negro  boy  slipped  through  the 
ence  and  sped  like  a  whirlwind  down  the  field  away  from 


the  fence.    Wyndham  watched  this  move  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Lhat  fellow  has  some  brains  under  his  woolly  pate," 
he  said,  as  if  to  himself. 

Then,  as  if  recollecting,  he  turned  to  the  chauffeur, 
and,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  presence  of  the 
other,  he  said,  with  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  contempt: 

"You  will  take  the  Honorable  Cyril  back  to  his  hotel. 
He  is  not  sportsman  enough  to  want  to  see  such  a  con- 
test between  the  best  thoroughbreds  in  training  as  the 
Greater  City  Handicap  is  going  to  furnish.  Doubtless 
he  can  be  directed  to  a  pool  room  in  the  city."  The  Hon- 
orable Cyril's  face  flushed.  "And  don't  forget  to  call 
after  the  races  for  Miss  Mary,  who  will  be  there,  and 
Mr.  Farquhar  and  myself.  That's  all,"  continued  Wynd- 
ham relentlessly. 

"It's  beastly  bad  form  this,"  remarked  the  Honorable 
Cyril  indefinitely. 

Wyndham  turned  on  him  in  an  instant  and  snapped  out . 
like  the  crack  of  a  whip:  "I  suppose  you  refer  to  the 
suggestion  you  made  as  to  letting  Farquhar's  horse  run 
just  now.  I  fully  agree  with  you.  Play  fair  or  not  at 
all  is  my  motto.  However,  I  could  have  hardly  expected 
more  from  a  man  who  uses  violet-scented  note  paper." 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  departing  automobile  and 
the  squelched  scion  of  nobility.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw 
a  group  of  stable  hands  approaching,  the  advance  guard 
of  another  group  surrounding  the  runaway,  led  by  the 
negro. 

"Hold  that  horse  a  minute,"  commanded  the  old  man. 
He  surveyed  the  sleek  sides  of  the  black  with  apparent 
delight.  'T  guess  his  breakaway  didn't  hurt  his  chances," 
he  declared  jubilantly.   The  horse  was  not  even  blown. 

"You  caught  the  horse,  didn't  you?"  Wyndham  asked 
ihe  colored  lad  standing  at  the  animal's  head. 

"Yas,  sah,  I  done  cotched  him." 

"Well,  here's  your  hundred."  Wyndham  beckoned 
the  boy  over  and  held  the  greenback  temptingly  aloft. 

"Am  I  going  to  wait  all  day  here  for  you?"  the  old  fel- 
low demanded,  as  the  boy  hesitated.  "What's  wrong 
with  you?  Why  don't  you  come  and  get  it?  Confound 
your  impudence,  do  you  think  it's  a  counterfeit?" 

The  youth  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another,  and  rolled 
his  eyes. 

"I  don't  want  nothin'  fer  cotchin'  Marse  Robert's 
boss,"  he  said  finally.  "I  belongs  ter  de  stable.  I  come 
from  Kaintucky  wid  him." 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  asked  the  old  man  smilingly. 
"Well,  take  this  money  and  bet  it  on  'The  Pearl'  to  win." 

Then  the  lad  leading  the  horse  came  over  and  took  the 
money,  with  a  "Thank  you,  marster;  it'll  all  go  on  de 
Pearl  ter  win,  sho  nuff." 

"Yes,  and  if  you  don't  get  the  horse  over  to  the  track 
safe  this  time  you'll  never  have  another  chance  to  be  near 
a  racer  again.    Clear  out,  the  whole  lot  of  you." 

Farquhar  hurried  out  of  the  cottage  just  then,  saying 
that  he  was  going  for  a  physician,  but  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  boy  was  really  much  hurt. 

"You  take  the  buckboard  and  get  back  as  quickly  as 
you  can,"  Wyndham  ordered,  with  an  air  of  proprietor- 
ship which  made  Farquhar  smile.  "Yes,  I  want  you  to 
take  me  over  to  the  track,  Farquhar.  I  have  something  I 
want  to  tell  you," 

The  physician  soon  arrived,  pronounced  the  lad's  in- 
juries superficial,  and  Wyndham  got  in  the  buckboard 
with  his  erstwhile  foe. 
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"I  think  I  can  trust  you  not  to  break  my  neck,  in  the 
light  of  what  I'm  going  to  say  to  you,  Farquhar,"  he 
chuckled.  "We  are  going  over  to  the  track,  and  we  won't 
find  the  Honorable  Cyril  there,  but  you  and  I  will  see 
Mary  there  later  on.  I  know  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 
I  don't  believe  she's  been  just  the  same  since  we  had  that 
quarrel. 

"I've  given  the  Honorable  Cyril  his  sailing  papers — and 
— I'm  going  to  tell  Mary  that  I  have  concluded  to  with- 
draw my  objection  to  you.  I  expect  I've  been  a  bull- 
headed  old  fool,  anyway.  But  Mary  will  tell  you  I'm  not 
such  a  bad  father,  after  all.  I've  come  to  learn  that  a 
Southern  gentleman,  or  just  a  plain  American  gentleman, 
is  head  and  shoulders  ajaove  the  rest.  Now  that  I've 
seen  your  conduct,  I'll  be  frank  with  you,  and  say  to  you 
that  if  I  had  had  as.  much  at  stake  as  you  did,  I  might 
have  hesitated,  which  you  didn't,  to  let  the  horse  go  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  after  the  boy." 

"That  showed  you  know  me  very  little,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham." 

"It  showed  enough.  I  don't  need  field  glasses  to  see 
much  farther  about  a  man.  Down  in  'the  Street'  they 
will  tell  you  that  I  have  done  up  more  than  one  man 
just  because  he  opposed  me,  and  put  him  on  his  feet  again. 
I  didn't  believe  that  story  about  your  taming  that  horse 
— at  the  time.  I  do  now.  I've  wronged  you,  but  I'm 
going  to  right  the  wrong  the  best  way  I  know  how.  I'm 
going  to  take  The  Black  Pearl  at  your  own  price,  win 
or  lose,  and  you  can  be  my  racing  partner.  When  a  man 
cares  for  a  thoroughbred  and  a  good  woman  the  way  you 
do,  he's  all  right,  I  know." 

So  the  old  man  babbled  on. 

^»  ^*  5jc  ^£ 

Wherever  horsemen  congregate,  they  still  talk  about 
the  first  Greater  City'Tlandicap.  The  finish,  which  was 
caught  by  the  alert  press  photographers,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  front  cover  of  the  programs,  so  that  all 
who  peruse  them  may  remember  the  most  exciting  run 
ning  of  a  classic  event  seen  on  any  track  at  any  time. 

Before  the  breathless  thousands  who  watched  the  race 
that  day.  The  Black  Pearl  and  Captain  Jinks,  when  the 
homestretch  was  reached,  drew  away  from  the  other  high- 
class  thoroughbreds  as  if  the  latter  had  been  common 
cart  horses,  and  together  fiercely  fought  their  famous 
battle  for  turf  supremacy. 

Down  the  stretch,  neck  and  neck,  nose  and  nose,  they 
ran,  skimming  along  over  the  track  almost  like  swallows 
on  the  wing. 

It  is  always  said,  apd  seldom  contradicted,  that  if,  in 
the  lust  of  contest  the  black  horse  had  not  so  far  for- 
gotten his  meek  and  lowly  nature  for  a  brief  space  as  to 
shorten  his  stride  when  the  chestnut  drew  up  to  him,  and 
attempt  to  savage  his  rival,  he  would  have  been  the  win- 
ner. But  be  as  it  may  the  chestnut  and  the  black,  which 
had  again  gotten  into  his  stride  again,  passed  the  finish 
post  so  close  together  that  the  judges  could  not  decide 
which  was  the  victor. 

What  was  '  stranger,  the  adherents  of  both  who  had 
backed  their  faith  in  the  one  or  the  other  with  good  hard 
dollars  made  no  claims  for  their  favorites,  but  were  sat- 
isfied to  have  it  declared  "a  dead  heat." 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  to  the  minds  of  the 
turfites  was  that  the  race  should  not  be  "run  off" — ^^qth 
horses  go  over  the  route  again  to  decide  which  was  best. 
They  did  not  know  that  Wyndham  and  Farquhar  had 


healed  their  differences,  and  had  consented  to  "split" 
-the  purse,  each  take  half,  which  was  the  amicable  way  of 
settling  the  affair. 

Farquhar  may  have  only  half  won  the  Greater  City 
Handicap,  but  he  wholly  won  a  bride.  And  also  he 
gained  a  partnership  through  the  race  and  that  which 
preceded  it,  which  was  known  thereafter  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  the  annals  of  the  racing  world. 


PERFECT  TABLE  SERVICE. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  living  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  had  as  an  attendant  a  colored  man,  who  was 
an  excellent  servant  in  all  respects  save  one — he  could 
not  be  taught  to  serve  things  invariably  at  the  left  hand 
of  guests  at  the  table.  At  length  the  gentleman  hit  upon 
an  ingenious  expedient.  Coats  were  then  worn  single- 
breasted  in  Charleston,  and  he  told  Caesar  that  he  must 
always  hand  the  plates  and  other  dishes  to  the  guests  on 
the  buttonhole  side.  This  plan  worked  admirably  for 
some  time;  but  one  day  there  came  a  foreign  guest,. who 
wore  a  double-breasted  coat.  Poor  Caesar,  in  dismay, 
looked  first  at  one  side  of  it,  and  then  at  the  other,  and 
said : 

"Buttonhole  on  bofe  sides,  massa !"  and  handed  the 
plate  right  over  the  gentleman's  head. 


STRAIGHTENED  OUT. 

By  ELLIOT  WALKER. 

"You  boys  git!    Pile  right  back  into  that  hack,  an'  go 
'long  fast  as  ye  know  how !" 

"But,  gran'dad?"    It  was  Steve  Mullen's  voice,  hoarse 
with  repressed  ajixiety. 

The  nightcap  of  old  Silas  Podd  shook  threateningly 
from  the  upper  window  as  he  leaned  out.  ' 

"Don't  ye  'gran'dad'  me,"  he  growled.  ,  "I  kin  see  ye 
plain.    It's  you,  Steve,  an'  Ed  Burton — an'  you've  fetched 
some  drunken  scamp  for  a  bed  an'  a  straightening  out.  1 
I've  gran'daddied  you  rascals  long  enough.    Take  the  ' 
poor  fool  somewheres  else,  an'  quick,  too,  or  I'll  gin  ye  ' 
two  barrels  of  birdshot."  ^  ,  I 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  listen !    He's  got  to  have  help  !''  ' 

"Well,  help  the  critter  down  to  the  river,  an'  dump:; 
him  in.    You  can't  come  into  this  house.     I'm  goin'  v 
back  to  bed.    The  idea  of  drivin'  up  here  this  time.o'  i 
night  an'  routin'  me  out  of  a  sound  sleep.    That's  my 
last  word.    I  won't  help  nobody.    Move  on !"  i  j 

"He's  Thompson  Gregory,  Silas." 

"Hey?"    The  old  man  hunched  forward,  his  gaunt, 
white-draped  shoulders  showing  over  the  sill  in  curi- , 
osity.  _  _  ij: 

"What  ver  doing  with  him?"  ht  shouted  angrily.  j| 
"  'Tomp'  ain't  a  drinkin'  feller."  '  l 

"He's  shot!"  Burton's  reply  trembled  up  through  the  y 
damp  night  air. 

"Shot?  You're  all  'shot,'  I  reckon.  Can't  come  it^on:| 
me  that  way."  ^  i 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  pair  below.  "Shot  with  a  pistol  ,  j. 
It's  an  awful  scrape,  gran'dad."  ^ 

"Why  didn't  ye  say  so,  you  haltin'  fools,  gabbin'  an' 
gran'daddin' !    Lug  him  up  the  steps.    I'll  be  down  inj 
a  second.    Shot  ?    Tomp  Gregory  ?    Lordy !"  \ " 

He  whipped  on  his  trousers,  descended  the  creaking) 
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I  stairs,  forgetting  his  ghostly  headgear,  and  unbolted  the 
door,  which  screeched  disfnally  as  it  was  yanked  open. 

I  The  old  pensioner  felt  the  blood  leap  in  his  withered 
veins.    His  still  powerful  frame  quivered  with  muscular 

I  impulse  and  desire  of  fight.  Many  a  bullet  had  hissed 
from  the  ancient  Springfield  rifle  standing  in  the  corner 

rby  the  clock. 

■  The  old  war  days — the  shanty  in  the  pine  woods,  where 
j  he  had  nursed  Johnny  Fairbay  back  to  life — yes,  he  knew 

what  to  do  for  the  wounded ;  that  old  black  mammy  who 
j  had  crept  in  daily  to  assist  in  saving  "Johnny"  had  taught 
jhim  much.    He  had  been  a  sort  of  rough  doctor  among 
his  more  dissolute  comrades.     His  ministrations  had 
brought  no  small  number  of  incapacitated  bluecoats  to 
irollcall;  had  kept  many  an  unfortunate"  from  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  guardhouse.    The  cloudy  little  vials  on  his 
kitchen  shelf  were  to  this  ancient  bachelor  the  whole 
materia  medica  for  recuperation.    As  for  bullets,  well, 
he  had  some  bits  of  Southern  lead  under  his  tough  hide, 
which  didn't  bother  him  much.    Flesh  wounds  were 
nothing ! 

I  The  years  rolled  back  as  he  saw  the  limp  figure,  sup- 
j  ported  by  the  village  boys.  To  them,  in  his  weather- 
beaten  dwelling  on  the  outskirts  of  the  small  town,  he 
was  their  friend  in  direful  need — "gran'dad,"  who  knew 
ho^  to  "straighten  out"  the  legs  which  tangled,  the  heads 
devoid  of  understanding,  the  sickening  sense  of  internal 
woe. 

And,  strange  to  say,  he  had  worked  many  reforms. 
Abstemious  himself,  he  condemned  with  vigor.  To  fall 
thrice  into  the  old  Yankee's  clutches  was  no  joke.  Awful 
descriptions  of  alcoholic  victims  rolled  from  his  rasping 
tongue  in  so  matter-of-fact  a  way  that  in  the  misery  of 
their  aftermath  the  callow  youths  of  Catlin's  Corners 
shuddered  into  good  resolutions  and  caution. 

But  this  affair  was  different !  Here  was  a  matter  of 
importance — a  wounded  man,  an  affray.  As  the  chill  of 
the  midnight  air  struck  to  the  bosom  of  Silas,  he  felt  for 
ithe  buttons  of  his  army  coat,  long  since  past  wearing,  and 
found  only  his  nightshirt.  This  brought  him  from  the 
remembrance  of  Johnny  Fairbay,  the  whisper  of  the 
Ipines,  and  the  low,  "Dar,  honey!  Dar,  honey!"  of  the 
;negro  woman  by  the  couch  of  boughs ;  back  to  a  quick 

,  sense  that  here  before  him  was  his  favorite  "Tomp," 
grinding  down  a  groan,  and  reaching  out  in  a  blind 
agony.  » 

I     They  laid  the  man  on  the  bare  hall  floor. 

"Shut   the   door/'   said   Podd   sharply.    "Gimme  a 

'  match !" 

He  lighted  a  kerosene  lamp  on  the  near-by  stand,  knelt 
down,  and  felt  Gregory's  pulae. 

"Good !"  he  exclaimed.  "Now,  boys,  hold  the  light. 
MiLet's  see  where  that  blood  comes  from?  Right  over  this 
jiear,  ain't  it?  Bring  that  lamp  down.  So!  Lord!  Just 
grazed  his  skull.    Nothing  but  a  scratch ;  a  close  call, 

■  though !  Whew !  The  lad's  eyes  are  full  of  powder, 
and  his  nose  is  peppered.    I  can  fix  that.    Now,  how  in 

■  blazes  could  one  bullet  " 

"There  were  two,"  gasped  Mullen.  "Twice  he  got  it  in 
lithe  head." 

"Well,  you  look  for  another  wound.  I  don't  see  any. 
I've  got  to  get  a-workin'.  Guess  one  of  them  shots  was 
a  blank  cartridge.    'Tother  wasn't." 

They  heard  him  bustling  about  in  the  kitchen,  a  fire 
crackled,  then  there  was  a  tinkling  of  glass. 


A  few  moments  later,  Gregory  lay  on  the  old  man's' 
bed,  undressed,  and  drowsy  with  some  soothing  dose,  a 
poultice  over  the  poor  eyes,  a  bandage  around  his  head. 

Podd  watched  him  complacently.  "I'll  have  him 
straightened  out  and  good  as  ever  by  Sunday,"  he  ob- 
served. "He'll  sing  in  the  church  same  as  usual;  he  an' 
his  gal.    Now,  .boys;  how  come  this  to  happen?" 

No  reply.  The  old  soldier  faced  about.  His  assistants 
had  disappeared. 

He  heard  the  rumbling  of  departing  wheels,  the  lash 
of  a  whip.  Silas  went  down  and  calmly  bolted  the  door, 
pushed  a  heavy  table  against  it,  picked  up  his  old-fash- 
ioned rifle,  and  crept  back  to  extinguish  the  lamp. 

"Something  more  to  this,"  he  pondered.  "Them  fel- 
lers are  savin'  their  skins.  Don't  want  to  be  ketched 
here,  eh  ?    Well,  they  done  right  to  bring  him  to  me." 

"Did  I  kill  him?"  came  a  whisper  from  the  bed.  "Are 
they  after  me?    That's  you,  gran'dad,  ain't  it?" 

"Yep.    Shut  up  an'  go  to  sleep." 

"I  threw  my  knife — my  hunting  knife,  the — the  wa)' 
you  taught  me.    Didn't  hit  any  one,  did  I  ?" 

"Nope !    Eyes  don't  hurt  ye  so  much  now,  do  they  ?" 

"N-no  !    I'm  just  getting  my  senses." 

"Well,  lose  'em  ag'in ;  'twon't  take  long." 

"Sid's  money  is  in  my  hip  pocket.  You  look  for  it, 
gran'dad."  Gregory  was  yawning  under  the  influence 
of  the  opiate.  "See  that  he  gets  it,"  he  drawled.  "I — • 
don't — know — what  " 

"Neither  do  I  "know  what,'  "  muttered  Podd,  feeling 
in  his  patient's  garments.  "Wish  I  did.  I'll  learn  soon 
enough.  Yes,  here's  a  wad;  a  big  one,  and  Tomp's  knife 
sheath.  Money !  The  'tarnal  stuff's  to  the  bottom  of 
this  trouble,  that's  sure.  Well,  I  shan't  light  up  to 
count  it." 

He  put  the  roll  of  bills  in  his  own  pocket,  listened 
for  a  moment  to  Gregory's  deep,  regular  breathing,  and 
sat  down  by  the  window. 

"Lemme  think,"  he  ruminated.  "I  can't  figure  it,  no 
way.  Sidney  _  Gosman !  How  did  that  fool  git  any 
money?  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  see  in  the  paper  about  his 
uncle's  estate  being  finally  settled,  an'  Sid  was  out  of 
town  all  one  week.  Sure !  He  must  have  got  a  slice. 
Wonder  he  ain't  lost  it  afore." 

His  knitted  brow  cleared. 

"Sid  never  shot  this  boy,"  mused  Silas.  "Never  I  He 
just  fairly  worships  Tomp;  'cause  Gregory  has  always 
befriended  him,  the  poor  gawk.  Fit  for  him  an'  looked 
after  him.  No,  sir !  Sid  gin  him  this  bundle  to  watch, 
an'  some  one  tried  to  nab  it.  The  thief  has  prob'bly 
got  Tomp's  knife  a-stickin'  in  his  miserable  carcass,  an' 
that's  why  Steve  an'  Ed  lit  out  so  unexpected." 

He  opened  the  shutters  a  crack,  and  peered  down  the 
road.  In  the  silence  of  the  early  morning  hour  all  the 
world  seemed  asleep.  A  bird  twittered  in  the  great  maple 
before  the  gate,  then  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  dis- 
turbed the  hush.  Over  the  thin  moon  receding  in  the 
western  sky  light  clouds  floated,  lazily  intermittent.  It 
was  chilly  and  dim,  and  painfully  quiet. 

Silas  closed  the  shutters  and  sat  back.  "Three  lan- 
terns comin',"  he  muttered.  "Must  be  a  posse.  They 
won't  get  him,  though." 

Saturating  a  rag  with  chloroform,  he  held  it  to  the 
sleeper's  mouth.  "There !"  he  whispered.  "No  noise 
from  you." 

Podd  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  and  excited  voices. 
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"Here  is  where  the  wheel  tracks  end,  and  where  they 
turned,"  said  a  man  sternly.  "Just  as  I  expected,  in 
spite  of  Burton's  lying." 

"That's  Bingham,"  said  Silas,  to  his  cool  old  soul.  "I'm 
asleep,  yer  know." 

There  came  a  loud  rap  at  the  door,  a  sharp  call: 
"Gran'dad !    Wake  up !" 

After  three  increasingly  loud  repetitions,  the  blinds 
above  flew  open,  and  the  nightcap  appeared,  also  a  long 
black  rifle  barrel. 

"Who  in  thunder  be  you?"  roared  Podd.  "Git  out  in 
sight,  ye  bunch  of  hobos,  an'  I'll  scatter  ye.  ^Second  time 
this  night  I've  been  disturbed." 

"Shut  up !"  yelled  the  constable.  "I'm  here  on  busi- 
ness," 

"Oh !  it's  you,  Sam  Bingham.  Well,  now.  Who's  with 
ye?  Come  'round  under  the  winder,  if  ye  kin  walk 
straight  enough.  The  night  of  yer  appointment  you  was 
hard  to  handle.  Who's  that  gigglin'  ?  Sid  Gosmanj  ain't 
it?    Hello,  Sid!" 

"Hello,  gran'dad,"  responded  an  unsteady  voice. 

"Dear  me!  Are  ye  all  that  way?  I  can't  let  in  such 
a  cro\yd.    It's  askin'  too  much." 

"You  don't  understand,"  said  Bingham,  backing  off 
the  steps,  followed  by  the  others.  "We're  all  sober — • 
even  Sid.  It's  just  Jack  Brickett,  the  hotel  man,  and 
Wicks,  the  hackman,  and  McDowell ;  besides  me  and  Sid 
and  Colonel  Montaine,  Sid's  friend." 

"Hey!  Well,  what  brings  ye?  I'll  dress  and  come 
down,  if  it's  necessary.  Any  trouble  I've  got  to  do 
with  ?" 

Three  of  the  men  were  chuckling. 

"Be  quiet,  gentlemen,"  spoke  a  new  voice,  a  peculiar 
voice,  smooth  but  unpleasant,  with  its  high  pitch.  "This 
matter  is  serious.  My  friend,  Mr.  Gosman,  has  been 
robbed.  I  have  been  wounded  in  the  ear.  Our  assailant 
is  in  this  house.    It  is  no  subject  for  mirth." 

"The  colonel  is  right,  gran'dad,"  quoth  Bingham.  "I've 
got  to  arrest  Thompson  Gregory,  that's  all.  He's  here, 
and  I  know  it." 

"Who  said  he  wasn't?"  returned  Silas  queerly.  "Some 
one  dumped  him  onto  my  steps  about  midnight,  an'  got 
away  afore  I  found  out  how  he  was  hurt.  Robbed  an' 
'saulted,  did  he?    My!  my!    The  young  villain." 

"We'll  come  in  and  take  him,  easy  and  peaceable." 

"That's  no  job,  seein'  the  boy's  unconscious  with  a  dope 
I  gin  him,  but  ye  can't  move  him  to-night,  Sam.  The 
shock  might  craze  him.  You've  got  no  team,  and  he 
couldn't  be  lugged  by  the  six  of  ye.  I'll  be  responsible. 
In  the  mornin'  he'll  be  here.  Say,  I'm  comin'  down  to 
hear  about  this." 

"Yes,  gran'dad,  you'd  better.  You're  catchin'  cold. 
Never  heard  you  talk  so  hoarse."  The  constable  spoke 
solicitously.   He  had  anticipated  more  difficulty  than  this. 

Could  he  have  seen  the  diabolical  expression  of  the 
old  soldier's  grim  features  as  he  threw  a  coat  over  his 
shoulders,  and  hugged  his  weapon,  Bingham  would  not 
have  said  so  cheerfully :    "It'll  be  all  right,  boys." 

Podd  lighted  his  lamp  and  two  candles,  arranged  a  few 
chairs  in  the  good-sized  room  off  the  hall— his  "settin' 
room,"  parlor,  and  general  living  place.  Then  he  noise- 
lessly removed  the  table  from  the  door,  and-  threw  wide 
that  narrow  portal. 

"Walk  in,  gents,  an'  seat  yourselves,''  he  uttered.  "In 
there,  Sam.    Set  anywhere." 


Keeping  well  in  the  shadow,  Silas,  last  of  all,  slipped 
to  a  chair  in  the  corner,  his  rifle  across  his  bony  knees. 

"You  don't  need  your  gun,  gran'dad,"  said  Bmghani, 
smiling.    "No  one  is  going  to  hurt  you." 

"I  clean  forgot,"  murmured  Podd.    "Force  of  habit 

He  stood  it  in  the  corner  by  his  chair,  leaning  his  head 
on  one  hand. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  invited.  "Lemme  hear  how  this  cohk 
to  be?" 

"Sid,  you!"  and  "colonel,  you!"  said  two  men  in  om 
breath.  ^  f 

"Tomp  run  oft"  with  my  money,"  whimpered  Mr.  Gos 
man.  "I'm  sorry  about  it;  didn't  want  him  hurt  nc 
nothin',  but  I  want  my  money." 

"They  was  playin'  dominoes  in  the  private  room  o 
my  bar,"  broke  in  Mr.  Brickett;  "and  Sid  was  gettin'  sill 
on  beer,  laughin'  an'  foolin'.  In  comes  Colonel  Moii 
taine,.  lookin'  for  Sid,  and  he  went  in  where  they  set."  | 

"And  sat  behind  my  friend,"  interpolated  the  colonj 
briskly,  fingering  a  court-plastered  ear. 

"  'Twas  half  past  eleven,"  said  Gosman 

"Then  Jack  Brickett  loses  his  license,"  growled  Sila 
through  his  fingers.  "Bars  close  at  eleven  in  this  Stat 
You'll  report  that,  Sam  Bingham." 

A  dismal  hush  followed  this  announcement.  ' 

"Go  on  with  your  story,  Sid,"  said  the  old  man  quiet 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  most  eleven  o'clock,"  i 
sumed  the  simple  one,  glancing  meekly  at  Brickett;  "a: 
I  had  out  my  jiice  fat  roll,  so's  to  settle,  and  I  wiggl 
it  at  Tomp.  He  grabbed  it,  and  stuck  it  in  his  pock< 
I  see  him." 

"Hold  on!"  cried  Podd,  in  a  compelling  tone.  "Spei 
the  truth,  now.    You've  had  this  money  a  week.  Didi 
you  ask  Gregory  to  take  care  of  it  for  ye,  Sidney,  if 
see  you  was  forgettin'  yerself  ?  Hey?" 

"Maybe---seems  to'  me,  yes,  I  guess  so,  but  I  didi 
mean  for  him  to  grab  it  and  run  off.' 

"Did  ye  see  him~run?" 

"I  saw  some  legs  going  when  I  was  under  the  tab 
and  two  of  them  was  Tomp's,  jumping  out  backwai 
Afterward  they  told  me  Steve  and  Ed  whisked  him  o 
into.  Wicks'  hack,  which  was  standing  handy,  and  off  th 
went  with  my  money,"  Sidney  sniveled. 

"Where  was  Wicks?" 

"I  don't  know.    He  helped  pick  me  up.  Round 
there,  somewhere,  I  s'pose." 

"What  were  you  doing  under  the  table?" 
"I  don't  know.    I  got  there  without  thinking,  whj 
the  pistol  went  off.    I  wish  you'd  quit  askin'  questions 
"Jest  one  more.    Who  fired  the  pistol?"  | 
"The  colonel,  of  coui'^e."    Mr.  Gosman  straighten] 
himself.    "He  wouldn't  stand  there  and  see  me  robbe 
would  he?    Not  after  the  nice  talk  we  had  on  the  tra 
coming  home  from  uncle's — where  uncle  lived,  I  meal 
Not  after  going  to  this  dead  place,  so's  to  be  near  i 
and  look  after  me !    Not  v/hen  we  had  it  all  planned 
hire  a  rig  to-morrow  morning — it's  most  that  now — ai 
driye  together  to  Harchester,  so's  I  could  open  a  baj 
account  and  feel  safe,  for  there  is  danger  in  carryi 
nigh  onto  a  thousand  dollars  on  your  person,  the  coloi 
says !    Never  was  anybody  so  kind  to  me  as  he's  bei 


except  Tomp,  and  Tomp's  got  my  money  in  his  pock^ 
"It  ain't  in  his  pocket,"  said  the  veteran  coldly.  \ 
"Where — where  in  gracious  is  it,  then?"  Sid's  we 

voice  cracked  pitifully. 
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"In  my  pocket.    He  told  me  to  see  that  you  got  it." 
/    "Oh,  gran'dad!    Say,  Tomp  didn't  mean  to  steal  it 
from  me,  did  he?    The  colonel  said  

"No  matter  what  I  said,  my  boy,"  remarked  that  gen- 
tleman, rising,  with  a  grand  and  paternal  air.  "If  those 
harmless  blank  cartridges  I  fired  over  that  young  man's 
head  happened  to  scorch  him,  it  was  quite  accidental.  I 
will  generously  withdraw  my  claim  for  assault.  I  for- 
give him  my  clipped  ear.  Take  your  ifioney,  Mr.  Gos- 
man,  and  we  will  return  to  the  hotel." 

"There !"  beamed  Sidney.  "You  see  what  he  is.  A 
fine  old  gentleman." 

Surely  the  colonel  looked  the  part  at  that  moment. 

He  arose,  smiling. 

"We  may  as  well  go,"  he  said  carelessly.  "I  have  been 
amused  by  this  interesting  cross-examination.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  say.  Let  the  matter  drop.  This  boy's 
money  is  recovered.    Come,  Sidney." 

Unnoticed,  Silas  had  again  placed  his  rifle  across  his 
lap.  '  He  shifted  it,  while  his  fingers  searched  in  his 
trousers. 

"There !"  he  exclaimed.  "Here's  yer  bundle,  Sid.  Bet- 
ter let  the  colonel  carry  it  for  ye." 

"Ah !"  quoth  that  gentleman.  "I  appreciate  your  con- 
fidence, sir.  I  did  not  catch  your  name.  Pray  give  it  to 
me,  that  I  may  remember  it." 

"It's  an  odd  one,  an'  maybe  you  will."  The  old  man 
got  up  awkwardly,  and  shuffled  forward  toward  the  out- 
stretched fingers.  His  words  were  singularly  calm  and 
gentle. 

"I'll  long  rec'lect  yer  visit,  an'  it'll  be  a  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce myself.  Most  people  call  me  'gran'dad,'  but  to 
you  I'm  Silas  Podd,  of  Company  D,  th  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers." 

"Podd !  God !"  For  a  second  the  man  seemed  pet- 
rified. 

-  "Up  with  yer  dirty  paws !"  yelled  the  pensioner,  in  an 
awful  voice,  his  face  convulsed  with  murderous  passion, 
the  muzzle  of  his  weapon  against  the  other's  breast.  "Up ! 
High  up,  an'  keep  'em  there !" 

"Colonel?"  he  sneered.  "Who  promoted  ye?  Mon- 
taine  ?  Nice  name  for  ye !  Sounds  better  than  Beck- 
with  Scales,  of  old  Company  D,  the  young  devil  who 
stabbed  a  comrade  in  his  sleep  for  the  money  his  folks 
sent  him.  The  guv'ment  wants  ye.  Deserter !  Mur- 
derer !  Robber !  The  minute  ye  spoke  I  knew  ye.  Hi ! 
I've  got  yer  rotten  heart  thumpin'  afore  an  old-time  bullet 
what  don't  make  no  nowadays  hole ;  an',  by  Heaven !  my 
finger  is  itchin'  on  the  trigger,  thinkin'  of  poor  Bobby 
Cairns.    I  will,  by  the  Almighty !    I  " 

His  shriek  died  to  a  deadly  whisper.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  the  long-repressed  frenzy  would  have  sent  a 
sinful  soul  to  its  last  rollcall. 

But  Bingham  was  there,  and  McDowell ;  two  men  who, 
once  aroused,  could  act. 

"Aisy,  gran'dad !"  cried  the  big  Irishman,  as  his  great 
grip  went  under  Scales'  armpits  from  behind.  •  "Oi  have 
Him  trussed.    Aisy,  now  !" 

The  thickset  constable  quietly  placed  his  hand  over 
the  threatening  muzzle,  and  patted  Podd's  tense  arm. 

"The  law,  gran'dad,"  he  said  coolly.  "My  business, 
you  know.  I'll  search  and  handcufif  him  in  a  jiffy,  if 
you'll  just  please  go  and  sit  down." 

Silas  grunted,  handing  him  the  rifle.  "I  kin  prove 
every  word,"  he  said  sullenly.  "I'm  goin'  upstairs  to 
cool  off." 


From  his  little  window  he  watched  the  tottering  pris- 
oner roughly  marched  along  the  road.  The  old  man's 
still  glittering  eyes  strained  after  the  group  in  the  ghostly 
gloom.  Again  the  bird  in  the  maple  twittered  a  startled 
warning.  The  tramping,  irregular  footsteps  died  away. 
Naught  was  heard  save  the  faint  snore  of  Thompson 
Gregory. 

Silas  half  sighed,  half  chuckled. 

"Ter  think  of  it!"  he  muttered.   "Ter  think  of  it!" 


HIS  LUGGAGE. 

When  Mark  Twain  was  a  young  and  struggling  news- 
paper writer  in  San  Francisco,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
saw  him  one  day  with  a  cigar  box  under  his  arm,  looking 
in  a  shop  window. 

"Mr.  Clemens,"  she  said,  "I  always  see  you  with  a 
cigar  box  under  your  arm.  I  am  afraid  you  are  smok- 
ing too  much." 

"It  isn't  that,"  said  Mark.    "I'm  moving  again." 


The  Babe  and  the  Locket. 

By  W.  BOB  HOLLAND. 

Manager  Donnelly,  of  the  Riverside  Theater,  leaned 
back  in  his  upholstered  chair,  gazed  first  at  the  smoke  curl- 
ing up  from  his  cigar,  and  then  at  a  picture  of  Winnie 
Hattaline,  the  star  of  "Babes  in  Dreamland,"  which  hung 
on  the  opposite  wall,  and  thought  deeply. 

"But  where  will  you  get  the  baby?"  he  inquired. 
'"That's  tolerably  easy,"  said  the  press  agent.  "It  is  not 
so  difficult  as  it  seems,  and  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  some 
of  the  stunts  I  did  for  the  Sunday  Planet.    I  can  win  the 
youngster  from  some  baby  farm." 

"What  will  it  cost?" 

"Oh,  the  baby  will  not  cost  much — perhaps  ten  or  fif- 
teen dollars.  But  we  would  want  to  dress  it  up  in  silks 
and  laces.  Not  being  a  father,  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
a  baby's  wardrobe  costs ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  could  be  spent  without  much  trouble." 

"It  looks  good,"  admitted  the  manager.  "The  city  ed- 
itors could  not  help  but  fall  to  it,  and  we  ought  to  get  a 
first-page  story  in  every  paper  in  town.  But  suppose  the 
police  get  next?" 

"Then  you  would  simply  deny  all  responsibility  of  the 
affair,  and  discharge  me,"  said  the  press  agent.  "I  have 
not  lost  all  the  pull  that  I  had  when  I  was  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Planet  staff,  and  can  easily  take  care  of  my- 
self." 

"But  we  don't  want  to  be  caught,"  said  the  manager. 

"And  we  won't  be.  I  don't  want  to  lose  my  job;  but 
I  do  want  to  turn  this  trick.  A  baby  abandoned  in  a 
theater  would  beat  milk  baths,  lawsuits,  broken  engage- 
ments, and  whipping  mashers  four  long  city  blocks.  And 
the  beauty  about  it  is  that  we  will  not  have  to  appear 
in  the  story  at  all.  The  baby  will  be  found,  will  be 
turned  over  to  a  policeman,  who  will  take  it  to  his  sta- 
tion house.  From  there  it  will  be  sent  ,  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. Police  headquarters  will  also  be  notified,  so  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  papers  failing  to  learn  about  it." 

"And  the  next  day,"  said  the  manager,  "we  can  in- 
terest the  girls  in  the  infant,  can  raise  a  fund  to  care  for 
it,  adopt  it,  maybe ;  and  there  will  be  a  second-day  story. 
It  ought  to  last  for  three  or  four  days." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  press  agent,  "and  when  the  baby 
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grows  upj  we  can  keep  track  of  it  and  can  get  a  story 
once  in  a  while.  That  baby,  if  it  lives,  will  be  a  perma- 
nent asset.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Riverside  Theater 
baby  the  rest  of  its  life." 

"Well,  go  ahead  with  the  scheme.  Draw  what  money 
you  need  from  the  box  office  on  your  personal  I  O  U, 
and  remember  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  affair.  Buy 
some  fine  clothes  for  the  kid^  so  the  papers  will  think 
that  it  was  left  by  a  Fifth  Avenue  woman.  Since  the 
baby  is  to  give  us  a  good  lot  of  advertising,  we  owe  it 
one  good  outfit  of  raiment." 

'T  will  give  it  better  clothes  than  it  ever  wore  before, 
or  is  likely  to  wear  again,"  said  the  press  agent,  "The 
chances  are  that  it  will  attract  so  much  attention  that  it 
will  obtain  a  good  home." 

An  hour  later,  the  press  agent  rang  the  bell  of  a  non- 
descript house  away  over  east  of  Third  Avenue,  where 
babies  abound,  and  where  many  of  the  names  above  door- 
bells and  letter  boxes  are  hard  to  spell  and  harder  to 
pronounce. 

"I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Bechtel,"  he  said  to  the  German 
servant  who  admitted  him.  She  said  "Yah,"  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  press  agent  waited  in  the  hall  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  a  fat  German  woman,  perhaps  fifty  years  old, 
with  a  kind  face,  which  would  have  been  stupid  but  for 
the  sharp  eyes,  came  and  greeted  him  with  a  good-natured 
grin. 

"Ach,  you  want  to  see  me?"  she  asked,  shaking  her 
fist  at  him.  "You  want  to  put  me  in  the  paper  again? 
Yes?" 

"Oh,  no;  I  am  not  a  reporter  now,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "I  am  in  the  theatrical  business.  But  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

Mrs,  Bechtel  and  the  press  agent  had  met  two  years 
before,  when  he  was  a  reporter,  and  had  been  interested 
in  a  crusade  against  midwives  and  proprietors  of  "baby 
farms."  He  had  gained  her  confidence,  and  had  obtained 
much  information  from  her.  He  had  repaid  her  for  giv- 
ing away  secrets  of  her  business,  as  well  as  the  business 
of  rivals,  by  seeing  that  she  was  treated  more  than  fairly 
in  his  paper. 

They  went  into  the  parlor,  and  there  began  their  talk 
— a  talk  which  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  which  exhausted 
the  press  agent's  fund  of  eloquence.  He  had  decided  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  he  did.  And  he  put  it  as  bluntly  as 
any  one  could  wisb. 

"I  want  a  baby,"  he  said.  "I  don't  care  which  sex, 
but  it  must  be  under  two  years  of  age,  and  it  must  be 
white.  I  want  to  have  it  left  in  the  Riverside  Theater 
during  a  performance,  so  that  the  papers,  in  telling  about 
it,  will  advertise  'Babes  in  Dreamland,'  which  is  playing 
there  now," 

"Ach,  nein!"  declared  Mrs.  Bechtel.  "I  will  not  do 
it.  What  for  you  come  to  me?  I  have  not  a  baby.  I 
know  nothing  about  one.  It  would  get  me  in  all  kinds 
of  troubles  already.    Nehi,  nein!" 

"It  will  not  get  you  in  trouble,"  persisted  the  press 
agent.  "No  one  will  know  anything  about  it.  You  know 
you  can  trust  me.  Just  let  me  have  the  baby,  and  you 
need  not  bother  about  it  further." 

"But  the  poor  little  baby !  What  happens  to  it?  Take 
cold,  unt  die,  maybe?" 

"The  baby  will  be  all  right,"  asserted  the  press  agent. 
"It  will  be  turned  over  to  the  police,  and  will  be  sent  to 
Bellevue.    I  will  put  fine  clothes  on  it,  and  it  will  prob- 


ably get  a  good  home.  I  want  a  baby  that  no  one  else 
wants — one  that  would  be  abandoned,  anyway.  It  will 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  adoption  if  found  in  the! 
theater,  clothed  in  silks  and  satins,  than  if  found  wrapped 
in  a  gingham  apron  or  piece  of  newspaper  in  an  ash  barrel 
or  the  hallway  of  a  tenement.  Of  course,  I  am  willing  to 
pay  you  for  the  trouble  you  go  .to,  but  I  shan't  pay  any 
fancy  sum." 

"I  have  no  baby  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bechtel.    "I  don't 
know  where  I  could  get  one.    Come  see  me  to-morrow.  ^ 
Maybe  I  will  find  out  about  one.    But  I  don't  think  so — j 
I  don't  think  so."  , 

"Come  up  and  see  the  show  to-night,  can't  you?"  askedf 
the  press  agent ;  and  he  wrote  a  pass  for  two  and  gave  itj 
to  Mrs.  Bechtel.  ; 

The  press  agent  saw  Mrs.  Bechtel  the  next  day.  And 
the  next.  He  continued  to  visit  her  at  intervals  for  two 
weeks,  until  one  day  Manager  Donnelly  asked :  "How  is 
the  baby  scheme  coming  on  ?" 

This  stirred  the  press  agent  up,  and  he  called  on  Mrs. 
Bechtel  again. 

"I've  got  to  have  that  baby  right  away,"  he  declared. 

"I  can  get  it  for  you  right  away,"  said  Mrs.  Bechtel;' 
"but  it  will  cost  you  something — 'twenty-five  dollars, 
maybe.    The  baby  is  a  little  girl,  and  its  mother  is  too 
poor  to  pay  for  its  being  nursed.    You  pay  this  bill,  and^ 
you  can  have  the  baby."  j 

"Here  is  the  twenty-five  dollars,"  said  the  press  agent.' 
"I  will  buy  a  lot  of  good  clothes,  and  bring  them  to  your 
house  right  away.    You  can  dress  the  baby,  and  I  willj 
send  a  woman  after  it  at  seven  o'clock  to-night.    She  will ' 
come  in  a  carriage,  and  you  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  her  the  baby." 

For  two  hours  the  press  agent  was  busy  buying  an  in- 
fant's wardrobe.  He  did  not  buy  all  of  the  things  in  one 
place,  and  he  took  his  purchases  with  him.  After  de- 
livering the  outfit,  he  went  out  and  sought  a  pawnshop. 
He  found  one  in  Third  Avenue,  and  bought  a  tiny  gold 
locket.  It  was  well  worn,  and  bore  on  the  case  the  initials 
"A.  C.  L." 

"Tie  this  locket  around  the  baby's  neck,"  he  told  Mrs.J 
Bechtel.  "Say !  we  ought  to  put  a  lock  of  hair  in  it. 
Where's  your  scissors?"  ; 

"Nein!  nein!  You  can't  have  my  hair!"  vociferated 
Mrs.  Bechtel 

"Don't  want  your  hair.  I  have  a  little  of  my  own 
left.  Here,  cut  off  a  lock  from  the  top  of  my  head.  Look 
it  over,  and  throw  out  the  gray  hairs — they  are  a  sign  of 
early  piety,'  I  know,  but  it  will  be  just  as  well  to  elimi- 
nate them." 

The  scattering  gray  hairs  were  removed  from  the  lock, 
which  was  then  placed  in  the  locket,  which  was  tied  by  i 
a  blue  ribbon  around  the  neck  of  the  baby. 

The  press  agent  had,  during  the  progress  of  his  nego- 
tiations with  Mrs.  Bechtel,  arranged  with  a  vvoman  detec- 
tive whom  he  knew  to  leave  the  baby  in  the  theater.  The 
woman,  naturally  a  brunette,  had  a  blond  wig,  and  could 
thereby  change  her  appearance  until  "her  worst  enemy 
wouldn't  know  her,"  as  she  explained.  She  had  gone  int 
the  scheme  partly  to  earn  ten  dollars  in  an  easy  manner 
partly  for  the  love  of  adventure,  and  partly  becaus 
she  fancied  she  could  see  unlimited  passes  to  the  theate 

When  the  woman  called  at  Mrs.  Bechtel's  for  the  bab 
she  was  taken  into  the  parlor,  and  the  little  one  was  show 
to  her. 

"She's  sleeping  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bechtel,  "and  she  will 
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not  wake  up  for  three  or  four  hours.  I  give  her  a  little 
medicine." 

It  was  necessary  that  the  baby  should  be  carried  into 
the  theater  without  the  doorman  or  the  ushers  learning 
of  it.  None  of  them  knew  of  the  plan  to  utilize  the  little 
one  as  an  advertising  medium,  as  it  would  not  do  to  have 
too  many  in  the  secret. 

"With  an  opera  cloak  and  a  feather  boa,  I  Could  hide 
a  whole  orphan  asylum,"  declared  the  woman  detective. 
That  she  could  hide  one  week-old  baby  was  certain,  for 
she  passed  the  doorman,  who  tore  the  coupon  from  her 
ticket  without  suspecting  that  he  was  admitting  two  per- 
sons. 

During  the  first  act  of  "Babes  in  Dreamland,"  a  woman 
who  had  an  aisle  seat  in  the  orchestra,  and  who  was  wear- 
ing an  opera  cloak  and  a  feather  boa,  arose,  placed  a  baby 
on  the  vacated  seat,  and  said  to  the  womati  alongside 
her:  "Please  watch  my  baby  for  a  moment,  I  want  a 
drink." 

The  woman  addressed  gazed  at  her  curiously,  looked  at 
the  baby  in  amazement ;  and,  as  the  speaker  walked  up  the 
aisle,  said  to  her  companion :  "Well,  of  all  things !  I 
never  heard  of  such  nerve !" 

The  baby  lay  quietly  enough  in  the  seat,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  end  qf  the  act  that  the  woman  noticed  that  its 
supposed  mother  had  not  returned.  During  the  intermis- 
sion the  baby  attracted  much  curious  attention  from 
patrons  of  the  theater.  During  the  middle  of  the  next 
act  the  baby  began  crying  gently,  and  an  usher  was  sum- 
moned by  the  woman  in  whose  unwilling  care  the  little  one 
had  been  left. 

"Send  the  maid  here,"  she  said;  "this  baby's  mother 
seems  to  have  forgotten  it." 

A  colored  girl  came  from  the  ladies'  waiting  room  and 
carried  the  baby  away.  She  reported  to  the  head  usher, 
who  sought  Manager  Donnelly  to  tell  him.  Manager. 
Donnelly  could  not  be  found,  and  the  press  agent  was  also 
missing.  A  search  of  the  house  was  made,  but  no  trace 
of  the  woman  was  found.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
act  the  woman  who  had  summoned  the  usher  left  her  seat 
and  found  the  maid.  She  was  told  that  the  mother  had 
not  claimed  the  baby,  which  was  resting  quietly  in  the 
maid's  lap. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  said  the  woman.  She 
'returned  to  her  seat  and  told  her  escort.  The  story  was 
whispered  about,  and  soon  there  was  a  procession  of 
women  headed  for  the  improvised  nursery,  where  they 
examined  the  baby,  and  expressed  admiration  for  its 
pretty  clothes. 

"How  could  any  woman  forget  such  a  darling?"  was  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  women. 

The  doorman  mentioned  the  matter  to  Policeman  Burns, 
and  he  went  inside  and  took  a  look  at  the  baby. 

"I  guess  it's  abandoned,  all  right,"  he  said.  "No 
woman  would  be  so  absent-minded  as  to  leave  the  baby 
and  forget  it.  Either  she's  left  it  on  purpose,  or  she 
went  away  and  became  ill  and  could  not  return.  In 
either  case,  I  had  better  take  charge  of  the  infant.  Wrap 
it  up,  and  I  will  take  it  to  the  station  house." 

Within  less  than  an  hour,  the  baby  was  enjoying  a 
meal  from  a  bottle  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  while  reporters 
in  newspaper  offices  were  telephoning  the  Riverside  Thea- 
ter and  asking  for  information.  The  press  agent  had  re- 
turned to  the  theater,  and  he  told  all  inquirers  what  he 
knew,  which  was  mighty  little;  and  said  that  Policeman 


Daniel  Burns  knew  more  afiout  the  affair  than  any  one 
else. 

Next  morning  Manager  Donnelly  and  the  press  agent 
looked  over  the  papers  together.  The  story  was  on  the 
first  page  of  every  paper,  with  such  headlines  as :  "Real 
Babe  in  'Babes  in  Dreamland,'  "  "Babe  in  Audience  Sees 
Babes  on  Stage,"  "Riverside  Theater  Has  a  Foundling." 

"Good  stuff!"  said  the  press  agent. 

"Bully!"  said  the  manager. 

"That  locket  was  a  good  idea,"  continued  the  press 
agent.  "Every  paper  in  town  mentions  it,  and  com- 
ments on  the  initials,  'A.  C.  L.'  The  boys  seem  to  regard 
those  initials  as  furnishing  a  clew  by  which  the  baby  can 
identify  itself  some  time.  Better  than  a  strawberry  mark, 
anyway." 

There  was  a  matinee  at  the  Riverside  Theater  that 
afternoon;  and,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  stage,  Miss 
Winnie  Hattaline  sent  for  the  press  agent.  She  was 
in  an  agitated  frame  of  mind  about  the  baby,  and  es- 
pecially about  the  locket. 

"I  want  to  see  that  locket,"  she  said.  "Can  you  get  it 
for  me?    Have  you  seen  it?    What  shape  is  it?" 

"Yes,  I've  seen  it,"  admitted  the  press  agent.  "It  is 
oval-shaped,  and  the  initials  are  script.  There  was  a  date 
below  the  initials,  but  it  has  almost  disappeared,  and  I 
could  not  read  it." 

"If  is !  It  is !"  excitedly  exclaimed  Miss  Hattaline. 
"Oh,  I  must  have  that  locket,  and  the  baby,  too.  It  may 
be  hers,  poor  girl !    How  can  I  find  the  mother  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  press  agent. 

"That  locket,"  said  Miss  Hattaline,  "belonged  to  my 
mother,  and  was  given  to  my  older  sister.  We  were  or- 
phans, and  were  separated  when  we  were  children.  I 
■tried  for  years  to  find  a  trace  of  her,  but  could  not  do 
so.  I  was  adopted  by  a  New  England  family,  and  my 
sister  was  sent  to  Kansas,  or  Iowa,  or  somewhere.  My 
name  was  Lester,  but  I  changed  it  when  I  was  adopted, 
and  changed  it  again  when  I  went  on  the  stage.  My  sis- 
ter also  changed  her  name  to  that  of  her  adopted  parents, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  that  was.  She  may  have  gone 
on  the  stage,  or  married,  and  changed  her  name  again.  If 
I  can  only  find  her!  And  the  baby — it  may  be  hers — it 
probably  is !  I  want  it !  I  want  to  see  that  it  has  the 
best  care  in  the  world!" 

"Since  you  have  intrusted  me  with  your  secret,  I  will 
tell  you  one,"  said  the  press  agent.  "The  baby  was  a 
'plant.'  I  arranged  to  have  it  left  in  the  theater.  It 
came  from  a  baby  farm,  and  I  know  nothing  of  its  par- 
entage." 

"But  the  locket?" 

"I  bought  that  in  a  pawnshop  in  Third  Avenue.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  traced  through  the  pawnbroker^  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  will  get  the  locket  and  bring  it  to  the  theater 
this  afternoon,  so  you  can  see  it,  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
the  one  that  belonged  to  your  sister." 

The  locket  was  shown  to  Miss  Hattaline,  and  she  cried 
as  she  clasped  it  in  her  hands  and  kissed  it. 

"Advertise  for  the  owner  of  the  locket,"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  must  find  my  sister.  Though  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  leaving  the  baby  in  the  theater,  she  must  be  in  dire 
straits,  or  she  would  not  have  parted  with  the  locket.  She 
must  be  alive,  and  in  New  York." 

The  pawnbroker,'  when  questioned,  said  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  locket.  He  had  bought  it  with  a  lot 
of  other  trinkets  at  a  sale  of  the  effects  of  another  pawn- 
broker, who  had  gone  out  of  business. 
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That  night  a  handsome,  %ell-dressed  woman  called  at 
the  Riverside  Theater,  and  asked  for  the  manager.  When 
Mr.  Donnelly  saw  her,  she  said  that  she  wanted  infor- 
mation, if  possible,^  regarding  the  baby  left  in  the  theater, 
and  the  locket  about  which  the  papers  had  spoken. 

"Better  see  our  press  agent,"  said  the  manager  ';  and  he 
sent  for  the  promoter  of  publicity. 

"What  do  you  wish  to  know  about  the  locket?"  asked 
the  press  agent,  who  scented  possible  trouble,  as  well  as 
a  possible  story. 

'T  think  that  the  locket  is  one  that  was  stolen  from  me 
by  a  maid  some  years  ago,"  was  the  answer.  "It  does  not 
possess  much  intrinsic  value;  but,  as  it  was  given  to  me 
by  my  mother,  who  died  when  I  was  young,  I  value  it 
for  sentimental  reasons,  and  would  like  to  have  it  if  it  is 
mine.  I  called  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  but  was  told  that 
the  locket  had  been  sent  to  the  theater  to  be  identified,  if 
possible.    Can  you  let  me  see  it?" 

The  locket  was  shown,  and  the  woman  declared  that  it 
was  hers. 

"If  you  will  tell  me  something  about  your  early  life, 
perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  little  information,"  said  the  press 
agent. 

"I  was  an  orphan,  and  was  adopted  when  I  was  auite 
young,"  was  the  reply.  "My  original  name  was  Lester, 
but  the  family  that  adopted  me  changed  it  to  Bronson.  I 
am  married  now,  <  and  my  husband  is  " 

She  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man  known  as  a  multi- 
millionaire, his  wealth  having  been  made  in  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  West. 

"Did  you  have  a  sister?" 

"Yes ;  but  she's  dead.  At  least,  I  suppose  she  is  dead, 
as  I  have  not  heard  from  her  for  years,  and  my  efforts 
to  find  her  proved  futile.  I  would  like  to  see  her,  if  she 
is  alive,  or  to  know  where  she  is  buried,  if  she  is  dead ; 
but  I  suppose  I  will  never  know  anything  more  of  her." 

"If  you  will  wait  until  after  the  performance,  I  think 
I  can  give  you  some  information.  Let  me  give  you  a 
seat,  so  you  can  see  the  show." 

"My  husband  is  waiting  outside  in  a  carriage.  I  will 
see  if  he  can  come  in  and  wait,  or  if  he  has  business 
downtown." 

The  husband  could  not  wait,  so  the  wife  went  into 
the  theater  alone.  After  the  close  of  the  performance, 
and  before  Miss  Hattaline  had  begun  to  change  her  dress, 
the  press  agent  took  her  sister  to  her  dressing  room. 
Neither  of  them  had  been  warned,  and  the  press  agent's 
introduction  was:  "You  ladies  are  sisters,  and  I  think 
you  really  ought  to  know  each  other." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  went  away  for  fifteen  minutes. 
When  he  returned,  he  found  two  very  tearful  but  very 
happy  women. 

"You  are  an  angel!"  declared  Miss  Hattaline,  and  she 
kissed  him. 

"You  have  certainly  earned  our  gratitude,"  said  her 
sister.  "You  can  add  to  it  if  you  will  help  me  regain 
possession  of  my  locket." 

"That  trinket,"  said  the  press  agent,  "really  belongs 
to  you;  but  if  you  attempt  to  get  it  legally,  you  will  in- 
volve me  in  trouble." 

"We  don't  want  to  do  that,"  asserted  both  women. 

"Then  the  best  way  to  get  the  locket  is  to  take  the 
baby,  too,"  said  the  press  agent. 

"Good !"  said  the  millionaire's  wife.    "I  will  adopt  the 


little  one  as  a  reward  for  unconsciously  helpmg  me  to 
find  my  sister.    I  hope  the  papers  will  not  print  the 
■  story." 

It  was  a  strong  temptation,  but  the  press  agent  resisted 
it ;  and  the  sequel  to  the  abandoned  baby  was  not  printed. 
As  Miss  Hattaline  left  the  cast  of  "Babes  in  Dreamland" 
after  her 'usual  two  weeks'  notice  and  retired  from  tlie 
stage  permanently,  he  finally  became  reconciled  to  "bury- 
ing the  best  story  that  a  press  agent  has  dug  up  in  years," 



SPIDER  VEILS. 

Far  up  in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  there  is  a  spider 
that  spins  a  weblike  bright  yellowish  -  silk,  the  central 
net  of  which  is  five  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  support- 
ing lines,  or  guys,  as  they  are  called,  measure  sometimes 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  Riding  quickly  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, you  may  dash  right  into  it,  the  stout  threads  fwin- 
ing  round  your  face  like  a  lace  veil,  while,  as  the  creature 
who  has  woven  it  takes  up  his  position  in  the  middle,  he 
generally  catches  you  right  on^the  nose,  and,  though  he 
seldom  bites  or  stings,  the  contact  of  his  large  body  and 
long  legs  is  anything  but  pleasant.  If  you  forget  yourself 
and  try  to  catch  him,  bite  he  will,  and,  though  not  venom- 
ous, his  jaws  are  as  powerful  as  a  bird's. beak,  and  you 
are  not  likely  to  forget  the  encounter. 

The  bodies  of  these  spiders  are  very  handsomely  deco- 
rated, being  bright  gold  or  scarlet  underneath,  while  the 
upper  part  is  covered  with  the  most  delicate  slate-colored 
fur.  So  strong  are  the  webs,  that  birds  the  size  of  larks 
are  frequently  caught  therein,  and  even  the  small  but 
powerful  scaly  lizard  falls  a  victim.  A  writer  says  that 
he  has  often  sat  and  watched  the  yellow  monster- 
measuring,  when  waiting  for  his  prey,  with  his  legs 
stretched  out,  fully  six  inches — striding  across  the  middle 
of  the  net,  and  noted  the  rapid  manner  in  which  he  winds 
his  stout  threads  round  the  unfortunate  captive. 

He  usually  throws  the  coils  about  the  head'  until  the 
wretched  victim  is  first  blinded  and  then  choked.  In 
many  unfrequented  dark  nooks  of  the  jungle  you  come 
across  most  perfect  skeletons  of  small  birds  caught  in 
these  terrible  snares.  ; 

THE  OLDEST  TREE. 

The  oldest  tree  in  the  world,  so  far  as  any  one  knows, 
is  the  Bo  tree  of  the  sacred  city  of  Amarapoora,  in 
Burmah.  It  was  planted  288  B.  C,  and  is,  therefore, 
now  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  old. 

Kings  have  even  dedicated  their  dominions  to  it,  in  testi- 
mony of  belief  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  identical  fig  tree 
under  which  Buddha  reclined  at  Urumelya  he  j 

underwent  his  apotheosis.  Its  leaves  are  carried  away  as  j 
streamers  by  pilgrims. 

THE  PASSENGER'S  PROTEST. 

The  brave  ship  was  wallowing  in  the  waves  that  threat- 
ened to  engulf  her  at  any  moment.  Hastily  the  captain 
ordered  a  box  of  rockets  and  flares  to  be  brought  to  the 
rail,  and  with  his  own  hands  ignited  a  number  of  them,  . 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  seen  and  the  passengers 
and  crew  rescued.  Amid  the  rockets'  red  glare  a  tall, 
thin,  austere  passenger  found  his  way  with  difficulty  to 
the  rail,  and  spoke  to  the  captain. 

"Captain,"  said  he,  "I  protest.  We  are  now  facing| 
death.  '  This  is  no  time  for  a, display  of  fireworks."  | 
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NEWS  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 


Panama  Canal  Cafes. 

'  The  fact  that  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
Canal  Zone  is  permitted  by  Colonel  George 
W.  Goethals,  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Ifvork,  and  is  upheld  by  him  as  being  neces- 
sary for  the  "content"  of  the  laborers, 
jshocked  some  members  of  the  House 
bommittee  on  interstate  and  foreign  cora- 
bierce  who  hail  from  "dry"  States  and  have 
returned  from  a  trip  of  inspection  to  Pan- 
ama. There  are  now  forty-seven  saloons  in 
;;he  Canal  Zone.  An  order  from  the  chief 
bngineer  would  wipe  them  out  at  once,  but 
le  refuses  to  issue  that  order.  He  believes 
,n  an  army  canteen,  and  supports  the  sale 
Df  Hquor  with  a  certain  limit. 

Liquor  is  sold  in  the  cities  under  the  ju- 
■isdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
he  army  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work 
n  the  Canal  Zone  say  thousands  of  the 
workmen  are  accustomed  to  liquor  and 
:ould  not  be  kept  at  work  if  deprived  of  it. 

'When  we  came  here,"  Colonel  Goethals 
said,  "there  were  certain  places  in  the  zone 
vhere  liquor  was  sold,  and  certain  other 
iplaces  where  it  was  not  sold.  We  never  ex- 
:ended  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  towns  where 
iquor  had  not  been  sold,  and  we  attempted 
o  limit  the  number  of  licenses  in  other 
:owns.  As  a  result,  we  created  a  monopoly 
or  trust  in  these  towns  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. There  was  considerable  criticism, 
and  we  concluded  to  give  licenses  to  every- 
body who  would  establish  a  fair  reputation, 
and  let  them  open  as  many  saloons  within  a 
ertain  district  in  which  liquor  had  been 
sold  before  as  they  took  out  licenses  for." 

Spanking  is  a  Misdemeanor. 

Charles  Butowis,  of  Hammond,  Indiana, 
,s  serving  a  jail  sentence  of  lOO  days  for 
spanking  his  i6-year-old  wife  with  a  strap. 
Butowis  told  Judge  Green,  who  sentenced 
lim,  that  he  thought  this  was  a  free  coun- 
:ry  and  he  believed  he  had  a  right  to  spank 
lis  wife  if  he  wanted  to.  But  Judge  Green 
declared  such  spanking  to  be  a  misde- 
ineanor. 

White  House  Salad. 

When  President'  and  Mrs.  Taft  enter-  ^ 
ained  at  luncheon  at  the  White  House  in  ■ 
lorior  of  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw ] 
Reid,  one  of  the  features  of  the  luncheon 
ivas  the  famous  Taft  chicken  salad,  which 
las  gained  such  vogue  in  Washington's' 
limart  set.   This  salad,  which  is  made  under  | 
Mrs.  Taft's  personal  direction,  is  after  the  i 
Following  recipe :     Equal  parts  of  white  | 
neat  of  chicken  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut 
n  dice,  sprinkling  of  celery  and  white  nuts, 
he  whole  being  covered  with  mayonnaise. 

Alfalfa  on  the  Breakfast  Table. 

That  alfalfa  can  be  made  into  a  food  for 
liiuman  beings  and  has  passed  the  experi- 
imental  stage  was  demonstrated  as  one  of 
he  features  of  the  American  Land  and  Irri- 
gation Exposition  at  Madison  Square 
harden,  in  New  York  City.  Alfalfa  has 
ilways  been  considered  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration  for  beasts,  but  Doctor  W.  X.  Sud- 
luth,  of  Montana,  demonstrated  that  leaves 
iaf  the  alfalfa  plant  can  be  made  into  a 
neal  which  serves  the  same  purpose  as 


graham  and  whole  wheat  flour.  As  a  break- 
fast food.  Doctor  Sudduth  declared,  it  has 
more  protein  thatn  oatmeal.  The  mixture 
contains  20  per  cent  of  alfalfa  flour,  6o' per 
cent  of  wheat  fiour,  and  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  is  made  up  of  yeast  and  seasoning. 

Southern  "Daughters"  Protest. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, in  convention  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
denounced  "Elson's  History  of  the  United 
States"  as  prejudicial  to  the  South,  and 
condemned  its  use  in  Southern  schools  and 
colleges.  In  a  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  the  history  was  character- 
ized as  "too  willful,  wicked,  and  slander- 
ous to  be  unchallenged  by  the  Daughters." 

The  United  States  government  was  called 
upon  to  substitute  the  term  "War  between 
the  States"  for  "Civil  War,"  and  "War  of 
the  Rebellion"  in  all  official  references  to 
the  struggle  of  the  sixties. 

Good  Work  of  Revenue  Cutters. 

The  storm-swept  Atlantic  coast  this  win- 
ter piled  up  a  record  of  wrecks  of  ships 
and   suffering  of  men  that  promised  to 
eclipse  the  havoc  of  all  previous  rigorous 
and  severe  winters  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
The  revenue  cutters  patrolling  the  coast 
were  called  into  greater  activity  than  ever 
before  in  their  history.    They  extended  aid  I 
to  thirty-seven  tempest-tossed  vessels  and  1 
their  helpless  and  frost-bitten  crews,  whom  i 
they  transported  to  havens  of  safety.    The  i 
aggregate  value  of  the  salvaged  ships  ran  ; 
into  millions,  and  about  300  lives  were  saved 
by  the  revenue  cutters  and  the  life-saving 
service,  working  separately  or  jointly.  The 
cordon  of  revenue  cutters  on  the  lookout 
for  vessels  in  distress  stretched  from  Maine 
to  Florida. 

Socialism  Not  Wise. 

"Human  nature  is  the  everlasting  obstacle 
to  Socialism,"  President  J.  G.  Schurman,  of 
Cornell  University,  said  in  an  address  to 
the  Cornell  Socialist  Club.  He  expressed  j 
his  belief  that  SociaHsm  "would  not  reheve 
the  poor  of  their  poverty"  and  "would  de- 
stroy the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  all 
classes  of  the  community." 

Edwin  Markham  Talks  of  Labor. 

Edwin  Markham,  the  poet,  author  of 
"The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  gave  a  statement 
to  the  press  in  which  he  defines  the  true 
meaning  of  the  man  discussed  in  his  famous 
poem.    He  said : 

"The  picture  represents  a  man  (if  we 
can  call  him  a  man)  bent  wearily  over  a 
hoe  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  field.  I  took 
this  man  as  the  type  of  the  men  who  are 
the  victims  of  industrial  oppression  in  all 
lands.  The  hoeman  of  my  poem  does  not 
refer  to  every  man  who  wields  a  hoe.  No, 
the  hoeman  is  the  effigy  of  man,  a  drudgi^ 
with  no  outlet  to  his  life,  no  uplift  to  his 
soul — a  drudge  with  no  time  to  rest,  no  time 
to  think,  no  time  to  pray,  no  time  for  the 
mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men.  - 

"The  hoeman  is  the  symbol  of  betrayed 
humanity,  the  toiler  ground  down  through 
ages  of  social  injustice.  He  is  the  man 
pushed  away  from  ownership  of  the  land  by 
those  who  fail  to  use  the  land,  till  at  last 


he  has  become  a  mere  hireling,  with  liO 
mind  in  his  muscle  and  no  heart  in  his 
handiwork. 

"In  a  larger  sense,  the  hoeman  is  the 
type  of  industrial  oppression  in,  all  fields  of 
labor.  He  might  be  the  man  with  a  needle 
in  a  New  York  sweatshop,  the  man  with  a 
pick  in  a  West  Virginia  coal  mine,  the  man 
with  a  hod  in  a  London  alley,  the  man  with 
a  spade  on  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

"This  man  is  not  going  upward  in  step 
with  the  divine  music  of  the  world.  The' 
motion  of  his  life  has  been  arrested.  He 
is  a  hulk  of  humanity,  degraded  below  the 
level  of  the  roving  savage,  who  has  a, step 
of  dignity,  a  tongue  of  eloquence.  The  . 
hoeman  is  not  a  remnant  of  prehistoric 
time;  he  is  not  a  relic  of  barbarism.  He  is 
the  savage  of  civilization, 

"So  my  hoe  poem  is  not  a  protest  against 
labor  of  any  sort.  No,  it  is  my  soul's 
word  against  the  degradation  of  labor,  the 
oppression  of  man  by  man.  My  hoe  poem 
should  never  be  criticized  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  hoeman  picture,  which 
may  be  found  in  my  volume,  'The  Man  with 
the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems.' " 

T.  Roosevelt,  Expert  Chauffeur. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  yielded  to  the- 
times,  and  now  runs  his  own  automobile. 
The  inhabitants  of  Oyster  Bay  have  seen 
him  driving  through  the  village  steering 
the  car  as  though  he  were  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  mysteries  of  the  mechanism. 
This  is  a  great  surprise  to  all  who  know 
the  colonel,  for  his  love  of  the  horse  and 
aversion  to  automobiles  were  well  known. 
When  he  was  president  he  allowed  no 
automobiles  to  enter  Sagamore  Hill,  his 
country  home.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  he  removed  a  sign  at  the  entrance 
to  Sagamore  Hill  telling  automobiles  must 
keep  out.  Colonel  Roosevelt  found  an  au- 
tomobile indispensable  when  he  began  to 
make  regular  trips  between  Oyster  Bay  and  ^ 
his  editorial  office  in  New  York. 

Wild  Horses  Gift  of  Duke. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New 
York  City,  has  received  from  the  Duke  ■ 
of  Bedford,  of  London,  two  specimens  of 
the  rare  przewalskii,  the  only  surviving 
species  of  true  wild  horse.  They  were  cap- 
tured with  others  in  the  desert  of  Mon- 
golia and  brought  to  England  by  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  the  duke.  The  skeletons 
will  be  mounted  as  part  of  the  exhibit 
illustrating  the  evolution  of  the  horse. 
Several  live  specimens  of  the  prcewalskii 
have  thrived  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's.  Eng- 
lish park.  Similar  wild  horses  are  living  in 
the  Bronx  Zoological  Park,  New  York,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  scientists  they  are  a  hy- 
brid species. 

Treaty  to  Save  Niagara  Falls. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  which  controls  the  diver- 
sion of  water  from  the  Niagara  River  and 
preserves  the  scenic  grandeur  of  Niagara 
Falls  for  all  time.  The  treaty  goes  into 
full  effect  automatically  in  March,  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  law  which  now  limits 
some  of  its  provisions.    The  internatiotial 
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agreement  was  made  in  response  to  a  gen- 
eral demand  that  the  question  of  water 
diversion  be  settled  once  and  for  all  in 
accordance  with  expert  opinion.  The  treaty 
makers  had  exhaustive  tests  conducted  by- 
hydraulic  engineers,  and  it  was  determined 
that  diversion  should  not  exceed  36,000 
cubic  feet  a  second  on  the  Canadian  side 
and  .?o,ooo  cubic  feet  a  second  on  the 
American  side,  out  of  a  total  flow  of  240,- 
000  cubic  feet  a  second.  The  use  of  this 
quantity  of  water  for  power  purposes,  the 
engineers  found,  would  not  affect  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  falls  sufficiently  for  the  eye 
to  detect. ,  Since  only  about  half  the  quan- 
tity permitted  by  the  treaty  is'  now  diverted, 
twice  the  present  horse  power  can  be  pro- 
duced without  endangering  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  cataract. 

Qreat  Cotton  Ginning. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau's  cot- 
ton ginning  report  is  as  follows :  United 
States,  14,510,676  bales,  compared  with  11,- 
2531I47  bal.es  last  year,  when  97.3  per  cent 
of  the  1910  crop  was  ginned  prior  to 
January  16;  12,666,203  bales  in  1909,  when 
96.8  per  cent  of  the  1908  crop  was  ginned, 
and  12,767,600  bales  in  1905,  when  94.9  per 
cent  of  the  1904  crop  was  ginned. 

New  York  City  Owes  a  Billion. 

The  comptroller's  office,  in  New  York, 
announced  that  New  York  City  owes  about 
$20,000,000  more  than  the  nation.  The  fig- 
ures were  made  public  at  the  finance  depart- 
ment, and  show  that  the  gross  indebtedness 
of  the  city  is  $1,037,811,718,  while  the  total 
of  the  nation's  interest  debt  is  only  $1,142,- 
022,090.  The  city's  funded  debt  increased 
last  year  $71,432,485,  of  which  $44,200,000 
represented  expenditures  for  subways  and 
water  supply. 

Eiglit  Dollars  as  Lowest  Wage. 

John  Mitchell  and  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise 
discussed  "The  Workingman  and  Social 
Justice"  at  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Pa- 
ternity, in  New  York  City.  Doctor  Wise 
said : 

"I  went  to  Albany  to  urge  shorter  hours 
and  more  sanitary  and  tolerable  conditions 
for  woman  factory  workers.  I  was  amazed 
to  see  there  great  employers  of  labor  stand- 
ing together  unashamed,  blocking  every 
effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  any  laws 
that  gave  to  the  workers  the  right  to  work 
in  decent,  sanitary  places  and  to  give  them 
shorter  hours.  I  think  that  these  questions 
should  be  shifted  from  the  overburdened 
shoulders  of  charity  to  the  underburdened 
shoulders  of  justice. 

"In  Kansas  City  statistics  show  it  costs 
women  workers  $8  a  week  to  live,  and  that 
a  large  percentage  of  them  are  getting  $6 
or  less  a  week.  I  say  force  a  law  giving 
these  women  $8  a  week  as  the  lowest  wage. 
Then  something  will  have  been  accom- 
plished." 

Mr.  Mitchell  declared  that  trade-union- 
ism had  elevated  and  dignified  labor,  add- 
ing that  without  it  "the  suffering  and  im- 
positions now  suffered  by  the  workers 
would  be  increased  a  hundredfold." 

"The  time  will  have  to  come,"  Mr.  Mit- 
chell continued,  "when  the  employer  must 
realize  he  must  accept  the  principle  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  deal  with  the  workers 
collectively,  and  not  individually,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  standard  wage  and  a  stan- 
dard eight-hour  day.  A  minister  declared 
that  giving  the  workers  an  eight-hour  day ' 


meant  that  they  could  spend  more  time  in 
saloons.  That  is  utterly  false.  Investiga- 
tions by  men  of  knowledge  have  shown  ab 
solutely  that  where  the  eight-hour  day  is 
in  force  visits  to  saloons  are  fewer,  the 
homes  of  the  men  are  better,  and  the  whole 
moral  tone  of  the  community  is  higher." 

Aeroplanes  Contraband  of  War. 

.The  French  mail  steamer  Carthage, 
bound  from  Marseilles  for  Tunis,  was 
stopped  on  the  high  seas  by  Italian  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  and  taken  to  Cagliari,  Is 
land  of  Sardinia,  the  Italian  authorities 
holding  that  an  aeroplane  belonging  to  the 
Aviator  Duval,  and  parts  of  another  be 
longing  to  the  Aviator  Obre,  aboard  the 
Carthage,  were  contraband  of  war.  Duval 
and  Obre,  who  were  both  in  Tunis  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  exhibition  flights,  soon 
learned  of  the  seizure  of  the  Carthage  and 
lodged  a  protest  at  the  residency  general. 
Obre  pointed  out  that  he  had  made  flights 
at  Cagliari  and  Suzzara,  and  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Italian  authorities  to  take 
his  machine  back  to  Marseilles. 

Good  Roads  Plan. 

United  States  Senator  Gore,  of  Okla- 
homa, advocates  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  for  the  next 
ten  years,  to  be  expended  upon  roads.  To 
derive  benefit  from  such  funds  States  would 
have  to  appropriate  double  or  triple  -the 
amounts  received  from  the  government. 
The  senator  is  preparing  a  bill. 

Campaign  Cigars  Hemp. 

Political  campaign  cigars  were  given 
classification  similar  to  the  cigarette  by 
Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  of  Chicago.  They 
were  declared  unhealthful  in  that  they  con- 
tain hemp,  thus  giving  them  the  right  to  be 
properly  designated  as  ropes.  Miss  Gaston 
made  this '  declaration  when  she  appeared 
before  the  health  department  committee  of 
the  city  council  to  discuss  the  danger  of 
permitting  dealers  to  sell  cigarettes  to  chil- 
dren. 

National  Election  Inquiry. 

Unietd  States  Senator  Gore,  of  Okla- 
homa, at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  introduced 
a  joint  resolution  for  a  joint  congressional 
investigation  of  the  presidential  campaign 
funds  of  1904  and  1908,  and  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable of  1912. 

Mother  Three  Times  in  Three  Days. 

Mrs.  Herman  Carlson,  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  recently  became  a  mother  three 
times  in  three  days.  Two  are  boys  and  the 
third  a  girl.  Mrs.  Carlson  is  the  wife  of 
a  coachman  employed  United  States 
Senator  Warren. 

King  Alfonso's  Unhappy  Days. 

A  rioter  was  sentenced  to  death  in  Cul- 
lera,  Spain.  At  the  last  moment  the  king 
pardoned  him.  How  Alfonso  came  to 
grant  the  pardon  he  tells  in  his  own  words, 
as  follows : 

'All  day  Saturday  and  the  nights  of  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  previous  to  the  time  set 
for  the  execution,  were  terrible  for  me," 
said  the  king.  "Neither  the  queen  nor  my- 
self could  think  of  anything  else  than  the 
wretched  man  who  was  to  expiate  his  mis- 
deeds on  the  following  day.  Above  all,  the 
figures  of  his  mother  and  brother,  who  had 
come  to  Madrid,  produced  upon  me  a  ter- 


rible impression  because  I  was  aware  ( 
their  tearful  faces  through  the  illustrate 
newspapers. 

"During  Sunday  morning  I  consultt 
several  persons.  The  advice  given  me  w; 
not  unanimous.  Several  maintained  th 
the  accused  could  not  possibly  be  pardon< 
because  his  crimes  were  of  such  a  shocki^ 
character. 

"My  sadness  and  anxiety  went  on  ii 
creasing,  and  the  queen,  every  time  she  at 
dressed  me,  encouraged  me  to  exercise  d 
prerogative  of  mercy. 

"Only  one  thing  made  me  hesitate.  Th 
was  the  fear  that  sundry  politicians  migl 
consider  that  I  had  pardoned  a  prisoni 
contrary  to  my  duty  as  a  constitution 
monarch.  Once  this  doubt  disappeared,  ar 
I  was  convinced  that  the  crown  could  tal 
the  initiative  in  proposing  pardon,  I  d 
cided  to  assume  the  responsibility. 

"You  can  believe  that  the  saddest,  mq 
difficult  days  of  my  life  were  those  la 
days,  when  I  struggled  between  the  exa 
fulfillment  of  the  law  and  the  exercise  - 
the  royal  prerogative. 

"One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  it 
existence  was  when  I  was  enabled  to  it 
form  the  queen  that  she  could  lay  asir; 
sorrow  because  I  had  decided  to  pardc 
the  condemned  man." 

Japanese  to  Play  Baseball. 

The  Japanese  will  battle  with  Americ 
for  supremacy  on  the  baseball  diamoni 
The_  mikado's  army  is  sending  a  team  frot 
Tokio  to  the  Philippines  to  engage  in  | 
series  of  games  with  the  American  soldiej 
there,  and  Brigadier  General  J.  Frankli 
Bell,  commanding  the  department  of  tli 
Philippines,  has  asked  the  war  departmel 
for  authority  to  dispatch  a  squad  of  art^ 
players  to  Tokio  to  return  the  visit. 

Columbia  Professor  Up  Mount  McKinlej 

His  ambition  being  to  climb  to  the  higl 
est  pinnacle  of  Mount  McKinley,  in  Alask; 
the  tallest  peak  of  the  North  America 
Continent,  Professor  Herschel  C.  ParkeS 
of  Columbia  University,  arrived  at  Seatt! 
and  left  for  Alaska  on  the  steamship  Ah 
meda  to  begin  from  Seward  the  long  an 
arduous  oversnow  journey  toward  the  i* 
terior.  This  will  be  the  third  attempt  '( 
the  explorer  to  scale  Mount  McKinle; 
Professor  Parker  does  not  expect  to  be  hel 
in  the  North  more  than  a  few  months.  Onl 
one  part  of  the  travel — that  across  tl 
uppermost  precipice  of  the  mountain— w| 
offer  any  considerable  difficulties. 

French  Cabinet's  Plans. 

The  program  of  the  new  French  cabin| 
in  Paris,  was  read  to  the  Chamber  of  D 
uties  by  Premier  Poincare  and.  to  the  Se 
ate  by  Minister  of  Justice  Briand.  _  In  tl 
ministerial  program  are  declarations  i 
favor  of  laws  settling  the  rights  and  obi 
gations  of  public  employees;  granting  pr^ 
portiOnal  representation  to  political  parti 
development  of  the  workmen's  pension  pi 
and  defending  the  public  schools  agai 
aggression.  Economy  in  national  expen 
tures  is  urged,  and  strengthening  the  ar 
and  navy  is  pledged. 

Unearthed  a  Cemetery.  | 

Workmen  excavating  at  Summer  a^ 
Washington  Streets,  in  Boston,  Massach| 
setts,  found  the  skeletons  of  twenty-fii 
persons.  They  are  believed  to  have  be^: 
where  found  for  more  than  135  years. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MURDER  OF  MADAME  YAGAROSI.  . 

A  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
of  the  "Sushehima" — one  of  the  new  modern  apart- 
ment houses  in  the* busy  section  of  uptown  New  York 
and  not  far  removed  from  Longacre  Square. 

Two  policemen  were  standing  guard  over  the  door 
and  were  systematically  refusing  admittance  to  every 
applicant  alike,  without  fear  or  favor. 

As  the  name  of  the  apartment  house  would  indicate, 
it  was  a  resort  for  the  better  class  of  the  Japanese 
coritingent  of  New  York  City,  and  the  place  was 
owned,  and,  in  fact,  operated  by  a  prominent  member 
of  that  colony. 

The  occasion  of  the  excitement  was  a  very  common 
one — a  murder. 

The  victim,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  had  been 
discovered  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  seated  in 
one  of  the  comfortable  chairs  of  the  reception  parlor, 
dead;  and  the  cause  of  death  was  apparent  upon  the 
instant  she  was  found. 

A  dagger,  long,  slender,  and  evidently  of  Oriental 
manufacture,  had  been  driven  through  her  spine  just 
below  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

When  discovered,  she  was  seated  in  the  chair  near 
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the  window,  and  her  attitude  denoted  that  she  had  been 
engaged  in  listlessly  gazing  through  the  curtains  into 
the  street  when  the  fatal  blow  was  struck. 

Her  chin  was  upon  her  right  hand.  Her  elbow 
rested  on  the  upholstered  arm  of  the  chair.  Her  body 
was  thrown  forward  in  such  a  position  that  it  sus- 
tained itself,  and  that,  moreover,  in  a  pose  which  was 
so  natural  and  graceful  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine from  the  appearance  of  things,  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  commission  of  the 
crime. 

The  body  was  quite  chilled  when  discovered.  Rigor 
mortis  had  established  itself,  showing,  indubitably, 
that  several  hours  must  have  elapsed  since  the  blow 
was  struck  and  before  the  victim  of  that  blow  was 
discovered. 

Men  and  women,  and  many  of  them,  must  have 
passed  in  and  out  of  that  reception  parlor ;  confidences 
must  have  been  exchanged ;  secrets  must  have  been 
told;  plans  must  have  been  entered  into  or  departed 
from — in  fact,  all  the  whatnot  of  the  social  and  busi- 
ness world  must  have  passed  in  review  before  those 
dead  eyes  between  the  time  when  the  murderer  com- 
mitted the  deed,  and  the  moment  when  a  frightened 
bell  boy,  searching  for  the  owner  of  them  with  a  card 
in  his  hand,  had  recognized  her,  and  found  hsr— 
dead. 
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And  the  card,  which  the  bell  boy  had  sought  to  de- 
hver,  bore  the  name  of  Nicholas  Carter. 

The  frightened  bell  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  aware 
of  the  terrible  thing  that  had  happened,  had  flown,  not 
to  the  hotel  officials,  but  to  the  detective  himself,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  office  of  the  hotel  for  the  boy's  re- 
turn ;  and  his  announcement,  made  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
but  with  only  too  evident  excitement,  was : 

*'She  is  there,  sir,  in  the  parlor;  but  she  is  dead." 

The  hotel  clerk  heard  the  announcement.  Several 
people  standing  near  heard  it.  The  information  some- 
how communicated  itself  like  magic  to  every  person 
within  the  radius  of  immediate  sound  and  sight,  and 
it  was  only  the  quick  and  energetic  action  of  the  detec- 
tive which  prevented  a  veritable  mob  from  penetrating 
to  the  parlors  at  once. 

Nick  sprang  instantly  to  the  wide  doors  which  com- 
municated with  the  spacious  salon,  and,  facing  about, 
confronted  those  who  would  have  forced  their  way 
inside. 

"I  call  upon  you,  gentlemen,  to  assist  me  in  seeing 
to  it  that  no  person  enters  this  room  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  coroner,  and  that  no  person  who  is  qow 
inside  is  permitted  to  leave  it  without  official  permis- 
sion," he  said,  as  he  faced  them;  and  upon  the  instant 
it  seemed  as  if  every  person  there — or,  at  least,  every 
man  there,  suddenly  resolved  himself  into  a  special 
officer  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  detective. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  had 
flown  apace,  as  such  news  always  does. 

.It  wormed  its  way  through  the  doors  into  the  street. 
It  flew  from  doorman  to  cabman,  and  from  cabby  to 
others  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  had  been 
informed  of  the  cfime  and  had  presented  itself  at  the 
doors  of  the  Sushehima  for  admittance. 

Yet,  nobody  was  permitted  to  enter  that  parlor — 
and  not  one  of  the  five  persons  who  were  inside  when 
the  murder  was  discovered,  was  permitted  toTeave  it. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  ordinary  citizen  understands  the 
seriousness  of  a  murder,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  officialdom.  With  official  life,  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  machinery. 

The  crowd  which  surged  outside  the  doors  of  the 
building  was  kept  at  bay.  Nick  Carter,  having  taken 
immediate  command  of  the  situation  and,  having  sum- 
moned the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  to  his  assistance, 
compelled  compliance  with  his  directions  in  such  a 
manner  that  not  even  a  reporter  of  a  newspaper  was 
admitted  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  until  it  had  been 
satisfactorily  established  that  none  of  the  five  persons 
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in  the  parlor  had  been,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery, 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  sixth  member  of  their 
group  was  a  corpse,  and  until  the  coroner  had  given 
an  undertaker  directions  to  remove  the  body. 

Then,  when  the  black  wagon  drove  away  with  the 
body,  and  when  the  curious  ones  who  had  gathered 
outside  were  satisfied  that  no  further  information 
could  be  gained,  the  reporters  were  admitted,  and  were 
permitted  to  obtain  such  details  as  they  could  of  the 
most  remarkable  daylight  crime  in  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  New  York. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  Nick  Carter,  with  Inspector 
McClusky  and  the  coroner,  had  thoroughly  investi- 
gated every  .detail  connected  with  the  tragedy.  They 
had  probed  every  possible  source  of  information.  They 
had  searched  every  channel  of  information  obtainable; 
and  directions  had  been  given  to  the  clerk  and  to  pthers 
connected  with  the  hotel,  precisely  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  their  replies  when  they  were  questioned  con- 
cerning the  unfortunate  circumstance. 

A  feature  of  this  course  of  questioning  and  of  the 
replies  given,  is  of  interest  in  the  case  as  demonstrat- 
ing the  general  view  taken  of  it  by  the  public,  built,, of 
course,  upon  the  reports  which  were  printed  in  the 
papers — the  extras  gotten  out  that  ,  same  afternoon, 
and  the  supposed  more  detailed  accounts  published,  in 
the  morning  editions  of  the  following  day. 

"Are  you  willing  to  give  me  any  information  about 
the  crime  which  is  reported  to  have  occurred  here  to- 
day?" asked  one  newspaper  representative  of  the  clerk, 
when  he  had  resiimed  his  place  and  his  placid  smile,  at 
the  hotel  desk. 

"Very  little,"  replied  the  clerk.  "The  fact  is,  we 
know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do,  and  the  entire 
matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  police." 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  woman  who  was 
killed?" 

"She  was  known  here  as  Madame  Yagarosi." 
"Was  she  a  Japanese?" 

"Her  husband  is  a  general  in  the  Japanese  army. 
She  was,  herself,  aji  American,  I  think." 
"She  was  a  guest  here?" 
"Yes." 

"For  how  long?" 

"Between  two  and  three  months." 

"Was  'she  attended,  or  was  she  alone?" 

"She  had  two  Japanese  maids,  and  a  courier-— an 
officer  in  the  Japanese  army.  They  are  still  here,  but 
they  cannot  be  interviewed." 

"We  have  been  told  that  the  detective,  Nick  Carter, 
discovered  the  body;  is  that  true?" 
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!  "The  body  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  hall  boys 
of  the  hotel,  who  was  attempting  to  deliver  Mr.  Car- 
ter's card  at  the  time.  If  you  should  apply  to  that 
gentleman  he  will  no  doubt  answer  your  questions  in 
detail.    I  have  no  further  information  to  give." 

"Is  there  any  suspicion  concerning  the  probable  mur- 
derer?" 

"None  whatever." 
•  "Or  any  idea  as  to  the  probable  motive  of  the 
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"None  that  I  am  permitted  to  state." 
"Where  is  the  body,  now?" 

"At  Jackson's  undertaking  establishment,  on 
Seventh  Avenue;  but  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  see 
it  before  to-morrow.    It  is  in  charge  of  the  police." 

"I  have  been  told  that  she  was  young,  beautiful, 
and  very  rich." 

"She  was  young — not  more  than  twenty,  I  should 
say.  She  was,  without  exception,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  ever  saw,  and  as  she  occupied  the  most  ex- 
pensive suite  of  apartments  in  this  house  and  main- 
tained three  servants  to  wait  upon  her,  it  follows  that 
she  was  not  in  need  of  funds." 

"You  say  she  was  an  American;  now  " 

;  "I  said  I  thought  sh^  was  an  American.  1  do  not 
know." 

"Can  I  see  the  suite  of  apartments  she  occupied 
here?" 

"Unfortunately,  that  suite  has  been  sealed  and  no- 
body is  permitted  to  enter.  That  was  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Carter,  and  with  the  hearty  permission  of  the 
proprietor." 

"Was  Madame  Yagarosi  known  to  the  proprietor  of 
the. hotel  before  she  came  here?" 

"I  have  not  asked  him  that  question,  and,  therefore, 
I  cannot  answer  it." 

"Was  she  known  to  you  before  she  came  here?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Has  her  husband  ever  stopped  here?" 

*T  have  no  information  on  that  point." 

"Do  you  think  she  was  killed  because  of  any  afifair 
of — er — the  heart?    Of  any  love  affair?" 

"I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  think  upon  that  sub- 
ject at  all,  sir.  Madame  Yagarosi  is  dead.  She  was 
murdered.  She  was  stabbed  through  the  spine  while 
she  was  seated  in  a  chair  in  the  reception  parlor  of  this 
hotel.  She  was  an  honored  guest 'in  this  house,  beloved 
by  all ;  and  now  mourned  by  all ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 
But  if  you  will  return  here  at  ten  o'clock  this  evening, 
Mr.  Carter  has  announced  that  he  will  be  in  the  parlor 


at  that  time,  prepared  to  give  out  all  the  information 
which  the  police  will  permit  to  be  known  at  the  present 
time.    He  has  entire  charge  of  the  case." 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN  EXPATRIATED  PRINCESS. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  Nick  Carter  was  present 
in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel,  prepared  to  meet  the  news- 
paper representatives  who  cared  to  interview  him. 

There  were  many,  of  course,  who  had  preferred  to 
go  their  own  several  ways  in  the  quest  for  information; 
but  there  were  others  who  realized  that  Nick  Carter 
was  the  true  source  of  intelligence  in  this  particular 
case,  and  that  he  would  give  out  to  them  as  much  au- 
thentic knowledge  as  he  deemed  wise  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  them,  when  they  were  as- 
sembled, "this  is  to  be  in  no  sense  an  interview.  I 
shall  tell  you  all  about  the  case  that  can  be  told  at 
the  present  time.  If  any  of  you  have  sources  of  in- 
formation which  exceeds  what  I  shall  afford  you,  I 
will  be  glad  if  you  will  come  to  me  with  any  knowl- 
edge you  may  obtain  before  you  go  to  the  length  of 
publishing.  . 

"Madame  Yagarosi  was,  in  her  private  life,  and  be- 
fore she  became  the  wife  of  a  Japanese  general,  a  Rus- 
sian. In  her  own  country  she  bore  the  title  of  a 
princess,  but  you  are  aware,  doubtless,  that  in  Russia 
the  titles  of  prince  and  princess  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  possessors  of  them  are  of  royal  blood. 

"It  has  been  always,  I  believe,  an  unwritten  law 
that  when  a  woman  marries,  she  forsakes  her  antece- 
dents, her  parents,  and  her  country,  and  cleaves  only  to 
her  husband.  Madame  Yagarosi  evidently  held  to  this 
idea,  for  when  she  became  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the 
Japanese  army — and  that  happened  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war — she  became  in  effect  a  Japa- 
nese herself,  forsaking  forever,  it  would  appear,  her 
allegiance  to  all  things  Russian,  and  adopting  only  the 
principles  of  her  husband,  whom  she  had  chosen  from 
among  many,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

"I  may  say  here  that  General  Yagarosi  is  known  to 
me  personally.  I  have  been  his  guest  in  Japan.  I 
knovf  him  to  be  a  man  of  sterling  qualities — a  man,  in 
short,  for  whom  you  would  all  feel  admiration  and 
esteem  did  you  know  him  as  I  know  him. 

"I  will  add,  /for  the  sake  of  general  information  on 
the  subject,  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  wife , 
while  he  was  attached  to  the  Japanese  legation  in  St. 
Petersburg;  that  their  attachment  was  a  case  of  love 
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at  first  sight,  and  that  during  the  two  years  since  they 
were  married,  there  has  never  been  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  cloud  upon  their  marital  union. 

"You  have  been  told  that  when  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate woman  was  discovered,  a  servant  of  this 
hotel  was  attempting  to  deliver  my  card  to  Madame 
Yagarosi.  You  are  naturally  curious  on  this  point,  so 
I  will  add  that  I  received,  this  morning,  a  letter  from 
the  general,  in  which  he  requested  me  to  call  upon  his 
wife  at  this  hotel,  and  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
written  her  at  the  same  time,  stating  that  I  would, 
call.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  likely  that  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  stricken  down,  she  was  waiting  in  the 
reception  parlor  for  my  coming,  for  I  had  sent  a  note 
by  a  messenger  stating  that  I  wDuld  call. 

"The  investigations  already  made  by  the  inspector, 
by  the  coroner,  and  by  myself,  have  resulted  in  nothing 
more  definite  than  the  bare  facts  announce :  that  is, 
that  the  murder  was  committed  by  a  person  unknown 
to,  us. 

"Madame  Yagarosi  is  dead.  Her  body  will  be  em- 
balmed according  to  the  best  known  process,  and  will 
be  held  in  a  proper  depository  to  await  instructions 
from  her  husband,  who  is  now  at  the  front,  in  Man- 
churia, with  Marshal  Oyama. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask,  I  am  at  your  service,  but  with  the 
reservation  that  I  must  decline  to  give  out  informa-' 
tion  on  such  points  as  may  seem  to  me,  at  the  present 
time,  to  be  incompatible  with  my  public  duty." 

"Will  you  tell  us  the  maiden  name  of  the  princess?" 
asked  one  of  the  newspaper  men. 

"For  reasons  which  no  doubt  you  will  comprehend, 
I  must  decline  tq  do  that  at  present,"  replied  the  de- 
tective. 

"Do  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  murder  is 
the  result  of  politics,  as  represented  between  Japan 
and  Russia?" 

"My  impression  is  that  Madame  Yagarosi  would  not 
have  been  killed  had  she  not  been  a  Russian  subject, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Russia,  and  even  in  that  case, 
if  she  had  still  not  been  the  wife  of  a  Japanese  army 
officer." 

"So  you  admit,  in  efifect,  that  the  murder  is  due  to 
diplomatic  intrigue;  or,  rather,  that  it  was  not  due  to 
personal  matters." 

"I  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  inferences  from 
what  I  have  already  said." 

"Then  it  would  follow,  would  it  not,  that  Madame 
Yagarosi  was  killed  by  a  Russian,  or  by  an  emissary 
of  the  Russians?" 


'  "That  is  as  you  take  it — as  you  please  to  understand 
it.  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  you, the  benefit  of  my 
conjectures  on  the  case." 

"Will  you  tell  us  why  you  were  calling  upon  her  at 
that  special  time?" 

"I  have  already  told  you — at  the  request  of  her 
husband." 

"But  why  did  he  make  the  request?" 

"His  letter  stated  that  she  would  inform  me  on 
that  point  at  our  interview.  You  are  aware  that  no 
interview  took  place,  and  hence  you  cannot  expect  me 
to  reply  to  that  question." 

"But  you  knew,  did  you  not?" 

"That,  gentlemen,  I  must  leave  to  your  own  infer- 
ence." 

"Have  you  any  theory  concerning  the  crime  itself, 
Mr.  Carter?" 

"I  have  several ;  but  inasmuch  as  thus  far  not  one 
of  them  has  developed  beyond  the  realm  of  theory,  you 
would  not  care  for  them." 

"Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  find  the  mur- 
derer?" 

"I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it."  i 

■ 

"And  where  will  you  look  for  him?"  ' 

"You  should  have  included  both  pronouns  in  that 
question.  I  have  not  said  whether  I  supposed  the  mur- 
derer to  be  described  by  'him'  or  'her.'  " 

"Then  will  you  tell  us  where  you  will  look  for  him 
or  her,  whichever  the  case  may  be?" 

"I  shall  confine  my  researches,  for  the  present,  to  the 
city  of  New  York,"  replied  the  detective,  with  a  smile. 

"Among  the  guests  or  the  employees  of  this  hotel?" 

"Hardly  that;  or,  if  it  were  that,  you  should  know 
that  I  would  not  admit  it." 

"Do  you  suppose  that  this  crime  might  be  the  out- 
come of  a  conspiracy  in  which  the  government  of  Rus- 
sia is  concerned?" 

"Conspiracies  are  always  possible;  but  it  is  hardly 
supposable  that  a  great  country  like  Russia  would  -de- 
scend to  making  war  upon  a  defenseless  woman."  ! 

"The  history  of  Russia  shows  that  she  has  made  war 
upon  many  defenseless  women." 

"Very  good.  That  is  your  inference — only  you 
must  not  charge  me  with  suggesting  it." 

"Was  there  any  robbery  connected  with  this  crime? 
Had  the  body  of  the  victim  been  despoiled  in  any  way, 
or  had  the  suite  of  apartments  been  entered?" 

"I  think,"  replied  the  detective  slowly,  "that  while 
declining  to  enter  into  explanations  I  may  answer  yes 
to  both  questions." 
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j  "Were  any  of  her  jewels  missing?  Had  money 
jbeen  stolen  ?" 

"No." 
I  "Papers?" 

"Certain  documents  known  to  have  been  in  her  pos- 
session immediately  before  the  murder  have  not  been 
found  since  that  time." 

"Political  documents  ?" 

"My  impression  is  that  they  were  of  a  private  char- 
acter." 

"Mr.  Carter,  you  have  told  us  that  we  might  ask 
almost  any  questions  we  wished,  but  that  you  reserved 
the  privilege  of  replying  or  not  as  you  saw  fit.  Will 
you  tell  us  if  you  have  ever  had  an  interview  with 
Madame  Yagarosi  since  she  came  to  this  city?" 

"You  may  say  that  I  have  had  two  interviews  with 
her." 

"Then  you  were  not  unknown  to  each  other'?" 
"Certainly  not." 

"And  when  you  sent  her  word  that  you  were  about 
to  call  upon  her  at  the  request  of  her  husband,  she 
knew  perfectly  well  whom  to  expect?" 

"Perfectly  well." 

"Is  it  your  opinion  that  she  was  stabbed  by  a  man, 
or  by  a  woman?" 

"The  delicacy  of  the  deed  would  suggest  that  it  was 
done  by  a  woman.    I  can  say  no  more  than  that." 

"Mr.  Carter,  was  it  politics,  or  a  private  affair  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Madame  Yagarosi  ?" 

"It  certainly  was  not  the  result  of  a  private  affair 
in  the  manner  in  which  you  put  the  question;  and  I 
cannot  assert  that  politics  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter." 

"But  the  fact  remains  that  she  was  an  expatriated 
Russian,  married  to  a  Japanese  army  officer  at  a  time 
when  the  two  countries  in  question  are  at  war." 

"That  fact  remains — yes." 

"And  we  are  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  that 
statement." 

"I  have  had  to  draw  mine ;  you  are  certainly  entitled 
to  the  same  privilege." 

"You  will  not  state  who  Madame  Yagarosi  was 
before  she  became  the  wife  of  a  Japanese  general?" 

"No ;  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  wise  thing  to  do  at  this 
moment." 

"But  she  was  a  Russian  princess?" 

"She  was  a  Russian  princess." 

"Rich?" 

"Quite  so." 

"Is  her  husband  also  a  rich  man?" 
"Comparatively  speaking,  yes." 


"Do  you  know  if  it  was  the  intention  of  Madame 
Yagarosi  to  remain  in  this  country  for  any  length  of 
time?" 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  her  intention  to 
remain  here  until  the  end  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan." 

"Then  she  was  simply  awaiting  her  husband." 

"That  would  apparently  explain  the  situation." 

"And,  in  the  meantime,  she  had  been  placed,  in  a 
measure,  in  your  care;  is  that  it?" 

"Abstractly,  yes." 

"And  she  was  murdered  at  the  very  hour  when  you 
were  on  your  way  to  her,  to  protect  her  from  a 
threatening  clanger?" 

"Your  guess  is  approximately  correct,  sir." 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CARD  WITH  THE  WARNING. 

We  have  seen  the  case  now  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public.  We  know  all  that  the  general  citizen  was 
permitted  to  learn  from  the  newspaper  reports,  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the  two  or  three 
days  when  the  commission  of  the  crime  occupied  the 
prominent  place  among  the  heads  in  the  different  jour- 
nals; and  now  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  crime  and  to  the  arrival 
— first  of  the  coroner,  and  second  of  the  inspector, 
upon  the  scene. 

Nick  Carter  had  taken  his  place  as  guard  at  the  door 
of  the  reception  parlor.  He  had  requested  all  alike  to 
assist  him  in  seeing  to  it  that  nobody  was  permitted  to 
enter  or  to  leave  the  parlor  until  the  arrival  of  the 
coroner;  and  without  going  near  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered woman; — without,  in  fact,  moving  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  at  the  parlor  door,  he  waited 
there  for  the  arrival  of  the  two  officials. 

Inspector  McClusky  came  first,  and  with  him  a  con- 
tingent from  the  station  house  of  that  particular  police 
precinct;  and  Nick  was  glad  to  relinquish  to  them  the 
authority  which  he  had  maintained  up  to  that  mo- 
ment. It  was  only  then  that  he  stepped  into  the  parlor, 
and  without  a  glance  at  the  five  badly  frightened  peo- 
ple, who  were  grouped  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
awaiting  permission  to  leave  it,  crossed  to  the  window 
near  where  the  body  had  been  found,  and  stood  there 
looking  down  upon  the  dead  woman,  now  so  cold  in 
death,  and  yet  still  so  lifelike  in  pose. 

"Too  late,"  he  thought.  "An  hour  too  late;  two 
hours  too  late — what  does  it  all  matter  to  you  now?" 

He  did  not  touch  the  body.    He  did  not  go  nearer 
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to  it  than  to  bend  over  it  one  or  more  times  while  his 
eyes  were  bus}^  taking  in  every  detail  of  the  surround- 
ings. 

He  noticed  first  where  the  short  hilt  of  the  strange 
dagger  protruded  from  a  point  just  below  the  back 
of  her  neck,  and  he  wondered  how  it  was  that  people 
could  have  passed  and  repassed  that  spot,  time  after 
time,  with  never  a  glance  at  that  deadly  significant 
thing.  He  saw  how  perfectly  she  was  posed — just  as 
if  she  had  arranged  herself  for  the  sacrifice,  so  that 
after  the  blow  was  struck  no  observer  would  be  the 
wiser  from  her  attitude. 

The  chair  itself,  Hke  a  Mexican  saddle,  was  capable 
of  supporting  a  body  in  almost  any  position  it  might 
assume,  indefinitely.  The  thick,  heavy- cushions,  up- 
holstered in  leather,  clung  about  her  figure  almost  like 
an  embrace,  refusing  to  permit  it  to  slip  from  its  folds 
when  the  power  of  self-support  was  gone.  And  she 
was  leaning  forward,  vvith  her  chin  upon  her  hand  and 
her  right  elbo^v  resting  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
Her  right  shoulder  was  against  the  cushions ;  her  left 
foot  pressed  against  a  h^sock,  thus  refusing  to  permit 
the  body  to  slide  out  of  its  position ;  her  left  arm,  with 
the  hand  of  it  gloved  and  holding  a  dainty  kerchief, 
rested  across  her  lap. 

Nick  spent  only  a  few  moments  in  contemplation  of 
the  body;  then  he  crossed  to  the  five  frightened  people 
who  were  waiting  to  be  released  from  the  parlor — 
and  of  those  five,  four  were  women. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  have  been  compelled  to  put  you 
to  this  inbonvenience,4'  he  said,  addressing  them  col- 
lectively, "and  I  wish  at  once  to  reassure  you.  As 
soon  as  the  coroner  arrives,  and  you  have  given  your 
names,  so  that  at  the  inquest  you  can  be  called  upon 
to  tell  what  little  you  know,  you  will  be  set  at  lib- 
erty." 

"But  we  know  nothing — absolutely  nothing,''  re- 
plied one  of  the  women.  "We  have  just  been  discuss- 
ing it." 

"Were  the  five  of  you  acquaintances  before  this  af- 
fair happiened  ?"  asked  Nick. 

i  "We  four  ladies  were ;  yes,  sir.  This  gentleman  was 
a  stranger,  although  common  woe  has  made  us  kin." 

"I  see,"  replied  Nick,  smiling.  "Will  you  tell  me 
which  of  you  five  was  here  first?" 

"I  was,  sir."" 

"And  your  name,  please?" 
"Lucinda  Dwelling." 
"Are  you  a  guest  of  the  house?" 
"No;  none  of  us  is  a  guest  of  the  hotel." 


"You  were  calling  here,  then?   Or  expecting  to  meet 
friends?" 

"Yes;  we  came  together — by  appointment.  We 
were  to  meet  Madame  Zanoni  here,  at — — " 

"Madame — who  did  you  say?"  interrupted  Nick, 
startled  so  that  he  almost  betrayed  the  fact. 

"Madame  Zanoni.  She  is  Lady  Algernon  Travers 
in  real  life,  but  she  prefers,  in  the  cult  she  is  now  en- 
gaged in  organizing,  to  be  knovve  merely  as  Madame 
Zanoni,"  replied  Miss  Dwelling  glibly ;  and  she  did  not 
notice  that  the  detective  had  turned  away  his  head  and 
that  his  hands  were  clinched  tightly  together  in  order 
to  hold  himself  from  betraying  the  fact  that  the  name 
was  known  to  him  or  how  it  had  affected  him. 

"Madame  Zanoni  is  organizing  a  new  cult,  you 
say?"  he  asked,  somewhat  lamely,  after  a  moment. 

"Yes ;  for  the  inculcation  of  purity  of  thought.  Ah ! 
sir,  she  is  an  angel  if  ever  there  was  one — so  sweet, 
so  pure,  so  gentle,  and  with  such  glorification  in  her 
eyes."  '  ' 

"And  her  real  name?   Would  you  mind  telliiig  me 
that  again?" 

"Lady  Algernon  Travers." 

"Does  she  liv£  here — at  this  hotel?" 

"Oh,  no,  indeed;  we  only  meet  here." 

"Her  address — do  you  know  what  that  is?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not." 

"Did  she  keep  the 'appointment  to-day?" 

"We  do  not  know.  She  was  to  be  here  at  half -past 
two.  We  arrived  at  a  little  before  two,  and  then  this 
dreadful  thing  happened.  We  were  locked  in,  as  you 
know — that  is,  we  were  prevented  from  leaving,  which 
is  the  same  thing — and  it  is  now  almost  three.  I  do 
not  know  if  she  came  or  not,  but,  if  she  did,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  she  has  gone  away  again.  She  may  be 
waiting  outside  in  the  corridor  for  us  now." 

"True,"  said  Nick.    "Excuse  me  for  a  moment." 

He  left  them  hastily  and  returned  to  the  corridor, 
which  he  traversed  from  end  to  end,  stopping  long  | 
enough  to  gaze  into  the  various  reception  rooms  and 
parlors ;  but,  presently,  he  returned  to  Miss  Dwelling. 

"It  could  not  be  possible,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  «; 
yet  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence.  If  it  were  the  ] 
name  of  Zanoni  alone!  But  Lady  Algernon  Travers!  | 
Surely  Zanoni  has  not  come  to  life  again  out  of  the  i 
depths  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  resume  her  career  of  ] 
murder.  I  cannot , believe  that.  It  is  not  possible;"  i 
and  then  he  rejoined  Miss  Dwelling. 

"You  stated  that  you  had  been  here  the'longest,  I 
believe?"  he  said  to  her, 

"Yes." 
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j    "What  time  did  you  enter  the  parlor?"  , 
I    "At  half  past  one." 

"Who  was  here  when  you  came  in?" 

"Quite  a  number  of  people;  I  did.not  know  any  of 
jthem?" 

"But  there  are  none  here  now  who  were  here  then?" 
"None  save  that  one  over  there;"  and  she  indicated 
with  a  gesture,  the  corpse  of  Madame  Yagarosi. 
"She  was  here  then?" 
"Yes." 

"In  the  same  attitude  she  now  occupies?" 
"Precisely." 

"Do  you  think  she  was  dead  at  that  time?" 
"I  am  quite  sure  that  she  has  not  moved  since  that 
time." 

"Did  you  see  any  person  approach  her?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Have  you  seen  Madame  Zanoni  at  all  since  you 
arrived?" 

"No;  not  at  all." 

"You  would,  of  course,  have  seen  her,  had  she  en- 
tered this  room  while  you  were  here  ?" 
"Certainly." 

"Are  these  other  ladies  students  of  the  cult  intro- 
duced by  Madame  Zanoni?" 
"Yes,  indeed." 
"And  this  gentleman?" 

"He  will  have  to  answer  for  himself.    We  have 

never  met  before.    Our  common  trouble  of  " 

"Yes ;  I  understand." 

"I  am  a  guest  of  the  hotel,  sir;  a  foreigner.  My 
name  is  Herman  Von  Bulow,"  the  man  explained.  "I 
arrived  only  ^last  night.  When  I  entered  the  parlor 
to-day,  these  four  ladies  were  seated  together  here. 
We  had  not  exchanged  a  word  until  we  were  ordered 
not  to  leave  the  room  without  permission.  I  am  an 
officer  in  the  German  army.    May  I  present  my  card?" 

He  produced  a  silver  card  case  and  with  considerable 
flourish  extracted  a  card  which  he  presented  to  the 
detective. 

"May  I  inquire  if  you  were  also  in  expectation  of 
meeting  this  Madame  Zanoni  ?"  asked  Nick. 

"I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  never  heard  the  name 
mentioned  until  it  was  uttered  by  these  ladies,  and 
that  I  never  heard  of  the  lady  at  all." 

"A  question,  which  may  seem  impertinent,  occurs 
to  me  now,  sir,"  continued  Nick. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  my 
power,"  replied  the  German.  ^ 

"This  hotel  is  a  resort  for  Japanese;  will  you  tell  me 
how  it  happens  that  you  selected  it  among  all  others 


when  there  are  so  many  well-kiiown  German  resorts  in 
the  city?" 

"I  have  spent  many  years  in  Japan,  and  I  enjoy  their 
dishes — their  cooking,"  replied  the  German  glibly. 

\You  expect  to  remain  here  some  time?" 

"It  was  my  intention  to  leave  to-morrow;  but  now 
that  r 

"Now,  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  have  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  coroner.  Are  you  willing 
to  do  that,  on  your  word  of  honor  as  a  German 
officer?"  ,  ,  . 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"Then  I  think  I  need  not  detain  you  longer  at  pres- 
ent." 

The  officer  rose  in  his  place,  bowed  profoundly,  and 
with  exceeding,  dignity  moved  toward  the  door;  and 
just  as  he  was  passing  through  it,  Nick  saw  the  in- 
spector appeal  in  the  opening  and  nod  toward  him, 
while  at  the  same  instant  a  hall  boy  darted  through, 
and,  hastening  to  Nick,  placed  a  card  in  his  hand. 

Upon  that  card,  in  feminine  chirography,  were  these 
words : 

"Watch  Von  Bulow." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  ZANONI. 

Nick  Carter  pondered  over  the  message  for  an  in- 
stant, then  he  rose  hastily  and  went  swiftly  to  the 
door. 

"Inspector,"  he  whispered,  "would  you  mind  direct- 
ing one  of  your  men  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  chap  who 
just  went  out?  I  will  put  Chick  on  the  job  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  him  here." 

"I  read  what  was  on  the  card,"  replied  the  inspector, 
"and  I  have  already  attended  to  it.  Who  sent  the  note 
to  you  ?"  « 

"That  is  the  question  I  was  about  to  ask  you,"  re- 
torted the  detective. 

The  very  boy  who  had  delivered  the  message  passed 
along  the  corridor  at  that  moment,  and  Nick  called  to 
him : 

"Yo^  are  the  lad  who  just  delivered  the  card  to 
me?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Who  gave  it  to  you?    Where  did  you  receive  it?" 
"From  a  lady,  sir." 
"Where,  and  when?" 

"At  the  front  door  of  the  hotel,  sir.    I  don't  know 
whether  she  had  just  come  in  or  was  just  going  out." 
"What  did  she  look  like?   Describe  her  to  me." 
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"I  couldn't  do  that,  b'ecause  she  wore  a  veil  so  thick 
that  I  could  not  see  her  face  at  all ;  but  she  had  the 
sweetest  voice  I  ever  heard,  I  think." 

"What  did  she  say  to  you?" 

"I  was  passing  where  she  was  standing  when  gkie 
called  to  me.    'Mr.  Carter  is  in  the  parlor,'  she  said.^ 
'Deliver  this  card  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible.'  That 
is  all  I  know  of  the  matter,  sir.    I  took  the  card  and 
she  turned  away." 

"Did  she  leave  the  hotel  ?" 

'T  don't  know.    I  did  not  see  her  again." 

"Could  you  tell  me  the  color  of  her  hair?" 

"I  think  it  was  dark  —very  dark,  in  fact." 

"And  was  she  tall  or  short?  Slight  of  build,  or 
heavy?" 

"Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  was  just  a 
graceful,  pretty  woman." 

"But  you  say  she  was  veiled  so  you  could  not  see 
her  face ;  how,  then,  do  you  know  that  she  was  pretty  ?" 

"You  don't  always  have  to  see  a  woman's  face  to 
tell  that  she  is  pretty,  sir;  at  least,  that  is  my  belief. 
There  is  something  about  the  air  around  them  which 
tells  you  that." 

"You  should  have  been  a  poet  instead  of  a  hotel  hall 
boy,"  said  the  detective;  and  he  turned  away  and  re- 
joined the  inspector. 

Btut  he  w^as  greatly  disturbed  by  what  he  had  heard 
in  the  reception  parlor  in  reference  to  a  certain  Ma- 
dame Zanoni,  and  even  more  greatly  moved  by  the 
receipt  of  the  card  with  the  written  words  upon  it, 
for  in  those  words  he  believed  he  recognized  a  chi- 
rography  which  was  familiar  to  him. 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  he  asked  himself,  "that  Zanoni, 
the  one-time  confidant  and  assistant  of  the  infamous 
Doctor  Quartz,  and,  whom  I  firmly  believe  to  have 
ended  her  life  at  that  island  in  the  far-avvay  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  still  alive?"  '< 

He  shook  his  head  in  perplexity,  and  the  inspector, 
perceiving  the  gesture,  asked  him  what  it  meant. 

"A  puzzle,"  replied  Nick. 

"The  whole  thing  here  seems  to  be  quite  a  puzzle," 
said  the  inspector. 

"Yes;  but  this  is  an  old  one  which  has  somehow 
thrust  itself  into  this  aft'air." 
"What  is  it,  Nick?" 

"I  would  rather  not  tell  you  that  just  at  present,  if 
you  don't  mind.    I  want  time  to  think  it  over." 
■  "Oh;  all  right." 

"There  is  no  use  of  injecting  unnecessar}'-  and  ex- 
trinsic things  into  this  murder  mystery,  and  I  waftt  to 


feel  assured  that — well,  that  I  have  a  right  to  mention 
it  before  I  do  say  anything  about  it." 
"    The  coroner  arrived  at  that  moment  and  further 
questioning  on  the  subject  was  therefore  suspended. 

The  three  officials  entered  the  partors  and  the  doors 
were  closed.  The  four  ladies,  who  were  still  there, 
were  questioned  by  the  coroner,  and,  having  given  sub- 
stantially the  same  replies  with  which  they  had  an- 
swered Nick,  were  dismissed,  after  supplying  the  coro- 
ner with  their  names  and  addresses. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  however, 
Nick  intercepted  Miss  Dwelling. 

"Just  a  question  or  two  more  about  Madame  Za- 
noni, if  you  will  be  so  kind,"  he>said  to  her. 

"Certainly,"  she  replied. 

"I  wish  you  would  give  me  her  address." 

"I  would  gladly  do  so  if  I  knew  it;  but  I  do  not." 

"How,  then,  do  you  communicate  with  her?" 

"Through  a  messenger  boy  whom  she  invariably 
sends  to  me,  or  to  the  others  with  whom  she  desires 
to  communicate." 

"She  does  not  permit  you  to  know  where  she  re- 
sides?" 

"No." 

"How  did  you  first  make  her  acquaintance?" 
"Through  an  advertisement  in  the  personal  columns 
of  the  Herald." 

"Humph !"  said  Nick.  "Now  that  you  have  niissed 
the  appointment  of  to-day,  how  do  you  expect  ag^in 
to  come  in  contact  with  her?" 

"I  shall  have  to  await  her  pleasure.  When  she 
wishes  to  see  me,  she  will  communicate  w^ith  me  as  she 
has  done  before." 

"You  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  hear  from  her 
again?"  .  . 

"None  whatever."  _ 

"Have  you  any  idea  when  it  will  be?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"When  you  do  hear  from  her,  and  she  has  appointed 
a  place  of  meeting,  will  you  inform  me  of  the  fact,  so 
that  I  may  also  see  her?" 

"That  would  be  betraying  her  confidence,  and  I 
could  not  consent  to  that." 

"But  you  know  who  I  am  and  what  I  represent." 

"Perfectly  well.  Still,  I  must  decline.  May  l  ask 
in  turn  if  you  connect  her  in  any  way  with  this  terrible 
affair?" 

"God  forbid!"  said  Nick  fervently.  "And  yet—" 
"Well,  sir?" 

"And  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  she  who  sent  me  the 
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card  you  saw  the  boy  dehver  while  I  was  talking  with 
:you."  .  / 

"Then  if  she  has  sent  one  card  to  you,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  assist  you  in  any  way,  be  assured  that  you 
will  hear  from  her  again." 

"Miss  Dwelling,  will  you  tell  me  your  impressions 
of  this  woman?" 

!  "Gladly.  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  her, 
[that  she  is  a  woman  who  has  suffered  intensely,  and 
who  is  now  endeavoring  to  atone  for  something  which 
has  happened  in  her  past.  I  think  she  seeks  to  accom- 
plish that  end  by  training  young  women  like  myself  to 
think  correctly,  to  live  purely,  and  to  do  right  in  all 
things.  She  has  the  sweetest  arid  the  most  beautiful 
face  I  ever  saw — but  it  is  a  face  with  a  story.  I  do 
not  know  what  she  may  have  been  in  the  past,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, but  whatever  that  past  may  have  been,  she  is  a 
good  woman  now." 

"You  will  not  aid  me  in  meeting  her?" 
"Not  without  her  permission.    I  will  ask  her  fOr 
that." 

"Will  you  tell  her  for  me  that  I  am  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  she  is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  that  I 
greatly  desire  an  interview  with  her?" 

"Yes;  I  will  tell  her  that." 

"You  know,  Miss  Dwelling,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  me  to  place  a  shadow  on  your  daily  life,  and 
in  that  way  discover  when  your  next  meeting  was  to- 
take  place.  In  that  way  I  could  be  present  without  the 
consent  of. either  of  you.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
that." 

"I  hope  you  will  assure  me  that  you  will  not  do  so, 
for  otherwise  I  should  feel  in  duty  bound  to  destroy 
the  next  note  I  receive  from  her,  and  to  send  her  word 
of  your  intention.  It  would  cost  me  a  pang  to  forego 
my  acquaintance  with  Madame  Zanoni,  but  I  would 
far  prefer  to  do  so  than  to  betray  her." 

"I  will  give  you  that  assurance  if  you  in  turn  will 
promise  to  write  to  me  of  her  decision  when  you  have 
told  her  of  my  wish  for  an  interview." 

"I  will  certainly  do  that." 

"Then  we  will  let  it  rest  in  that  way.  I  can  see 
you  again  after  you  have  heard  from  her." 

"You  iTjay  see  me  at  any  time,  if  you  care  to  call 
at  my  address,  which  you  have." 
"Thank  you." 

"Is  there  any  further  message  you  desire  me  to  pass 
on  to  her?" 

"No ;  say  merely  that  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
she  is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  that  if  I  am  correct,  I 
greatly  desire  an  interview;  and  also  that,  in  the  mean- 
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time,  I  shall  not  mention  her  n 
than  yourself." 

"It  is  my  turn  to  than^- 
sure  she  will  appreciate  1< 

"How  many  times  you 
mg? 

"Twice  each  month  for  something  more  than  a 
year." 

"And  it  is  now  about  two  years  since  the  time  I  be- 
lieve I  saw  her  last,"  said  Nick.  "Will  you  tell  her 
that,  also?" 

"Certainly." 

"You  may  add,  if  you  will,  that  Lord  Algy  also 
wishes  to  see  her." 

"Her  husband,  Mr.  Carter?" 
"He  was  her  husband — once." 
"I  will  tell  her  what  you  say." 

"Thank  you  again.    I  will  expect  to  hear  from  you 
as  soon  as  may  be." 
"And  you  shall." 

Then  the  detective  stood  and  watched  Miss  Dwelling 
as  she  passed  from  the  room,  and  was  himself  in  a 
study  so  deep  that  the  coroner  actually  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder  to  attract  his  attention  to  the  case  of 
the  murder  of  Madame  Yagarosi. 

CHAPTER  V. 

ABE  ANJ  TIFUL  VICTIM. 

The  dagger  with  which  the  murder  was  committed 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  wound,  and  the  in- 
spector was  standing  close  to  the  window  engaged  in 
examining  it  as  Nick  Carter  turned  toward  them  in 
response  to  the  summons  of  the  coroner. 

The  body  had  been  removed  to  a  couch. 

"The  inspector  tells  me  that  you  know  more  about 
this  case  than  any  other  person  in  the  hotel  at  the  pres- 
ent  time,  Mr.  Carter,"  said  the  coroner. 

"I  probably  know  as  much  about  it  as  any  person 
who  was  not  directly  connected  with  the  crime  itself," 
replied  Nick. 

"You  had  come  here  to  call  upon  Madame  Yaga- 
rosi when  the  murder  was  discovered,  had  you  not  ?" 
"I  had." 

"For  what  purpose,  Mr.  Carter?" 
"At  the  request  of  her  husband." 
"But  for  what  purpose?" 

"To  warn  her  against  the  very  danger  which  fell 
upon  her  before  I  arrived." 

"And  her  husband  had  communicated  that  warning 
to  you  ?" 
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"Yes."  \  mf"-  ' 

''From  Japan  ?1 

"Yes."  A  ^ 

"But  you  had  slt^        dame  Yagarosi  before,  had 
you  not?"  ^: 
"Yes." 

"Also  at  the  request  of  her  husband?" 
"No ;  at  her  own." 

"Then  you  were  not  unknown  to  her?" 
"Certainly  not.    I  made  her  acquaintance  at  the 
same  time  I  met  her  husband — in  Japan." 
"When?" 

"A  few  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war." 

"She  sent  for  you  because  she  remembered  that 
acquaintance,  I  suppose?" 
"Naturally." 

"And  also  for  the  purpose  of  securing  your  services 
m  guarding  her  against  this  danger  referred  to  in  the 
letter  from  her  husbaVid?" 

"It  was  the  same  in  effect  if  not  in  fact.  She  feared 
assassination." 

"Why  did  she  stand  in  dread  of  such  a  thing?" 
"Because  she  had  been  threatened  many  times." 
"But  why?    And  by  whom?" 

"The  reasons  given,  and  the  only  one  of  which  she 
was  cognizant,  were  because  she  was  formerly  a  Rus- 
sian princess  now  married  to  a  Japanese  general,  and 
because  her  former  friends  in  Russia  did  not  believe 
that  she  had  done  all  for  a  certain  cause  she  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  in  that  country,  that  she  might 
have  done." 

"What  was  that  cause?" 

"That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have  not  sufficient 
definite  knowledge  to  reply." 
"Who  had  threatened  her?" 
"I  do  not  know  that." 
"Did  she  know?" 

"Not  more  definitely  than  I  do  now." 
"Did  her  husband  know?" 

"Not  positively.  He  had  suspicions;  but  he  could 
never  authenticate  them." 

"Did  he  communicate  those  suspicions  to  you?" 
"Partly." 

"Will  you  tell  them  to  me?" 

"I  think  I  should  prefer  to  withhold  them  for  the 
present,  if  you  will  withdraw  that  question.    I  shall  be 
prepared  to  tell  all  I  know  at  the  inquest;  but  I  think 
i  the  inspector  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not  the 
i  time  nor  the  place  for  them.    I  will  assure  you  that 


they  would  be  of  no  help  to  you  whatever,  at  the  pres- 
.ent  time."  " 

"Do  you  suspect  that  Madame  Yagarosi  was  mur- 
dered by  spies  of  the  Russian  government?" 

"No,  sir;  I  do  not." 

"By  the  order  of  some  secret  society?" 

"That  is  more  likely,  although  I  do  not  so  state." 

"Where  is  General  Yagarosi  now?" 

"At  the  front,  in  Manchuria,  with  Marshal  Oyama." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  where  Madame  Yagarosi 
has  been  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war?" 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  to  " 

"I  mean,  do  you  know  if  she  has  been  in  Russia 
during  any  part  of  that  time  ?" 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  been." 

"Have  you  examined  the  weapon  with  which  she 
was  killed?"  ' 

"I  have  looked  at  the  hilt  of  it,  where  it  protruded 
from  her  back.  That  was  all  the  examination  I  found 
necessary." 

"Indeed!    Why  so?" 

"Because  I  recognized  it  as  having  seen  it  before." 
"Ha!   Now  we  are  getting  at  it!" 
"Pardon  me;  we  are  further  from  it  than  ever." 
'How  so?" 

"Because  when  I  last  saw  that  weapon  it  was  lying 
on  the  table  in  the  parlor  of  Madame  Yagarosi 's  suite ; 
but  I  had  seen  it  even  before  that — in  her  own  home, 
in  Japan."  ,  ,  . 

"But  does  that  not  suggest  that  one  of  her  own 
servants  might  have  committed  this  deed?" 

"It  might;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe,  at  all 
events,  that  the  inspector  already  has  them  under  sur- 
veillance." 

"Still,  the  fact  would  imply  that  JA^hoever  committed 
this  crime,  went  first  to  the  apartments  of  Madame 
Yagarosi."  '  ? 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Do  you  think  that  such  a  proceeding  was  made 
with  the  intention  of  murdering  her  there,  or  that  it 
was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  weapon, 
with  which  to  kill  jier,  at  any  place  where  she  might 
be  found?   Here,  for  instance ?" 

"I  have  no  ideas  on  that  subject — yet." 

"Is  there  any  significance  to  you  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  killed  with  this  particular  weapon  ?" 

"Yes;  there  is.  But  that  is  associated  with  the  sus 
picions  which  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  voice." 

"Do  you  think,  Mr.  Carter,  that  you  can  find  the 
murderer  of  Madame  Yagarosi?" 
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"I  am  positive  that  I  can  do  so ;  and  equally  positive 
that  I  will  do  so," 

"Good!  That  is  the  sort  of  talk  I  like  to  hear. 
How  long  a  time  do  you  suppose  it  will  require  for 
you  to  accomplish  this  ?" 

"I  cannot  answer  that,  for  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
would  like  the  regular  inquest  into  the  affair  deferred 
as  long  as  possible." 

"Two  weeks  ?" 

"Yes;  I  think  that  will  suffic^" 
"And  does  the  inspector  concur  with  you  in  this 
opinion?" 

!  "We  have  not  discussed  it,  but  I  think  he  will  do  so." 
j  "And,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  only  representative 
of  General  Yagarosi  in  this  country,  what  do  you  sug- 
tgest  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  body?" 

"Merely  that  every  requirement  of  your  department 
.  be  complied  with,  and  that  then  the  body  be  embalmed 
and  deposited  under  seal  in  your  care,  to  await  instruc- 
tions from  him.  I  will  request,  however,  that  outside 
of  your  own  duties  and  the  details  connected  with  it, 
that  no  person  be  permitted  to  view  the  body  without 
iour  joint  permission — yours  and  mine." 

"Then  I  will  give  directions  to  have  it  removed  at 
once  to  Jackson's  ;\that  is,  if  you  have  no  further  in- 
vestigations to  make  at  present."- 

"None.  I  shall  be  entirely  satisfied  with  your  re- 
port." 

"You  have  taken  no  steps  yet  to  discover  the  mur- 
i^erer?" 

"None  whatever." 

"The  hotel  employees  have  not  been  questioned  con- 
cerning possible  suspicious  characters  who  might  have 
been  seen  loitering  about  the  corridors,  or  to  have  en- 
tered this  room?" 

"No;  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  such  procedure 
would  be  utterly  useless." 

"Why  so?" 

"Because  this  crime  was  not  committed  by  a  sus- 
picious character." 

"Do  you  think  it  was'  the  act  of  a  guest  of  the 
hotel?" 

"I  think  it  more  than  likely;  or,  if  not  that,  at  least 
by  a  person  who  has  been  seen  around  here  often 
enough  not  to  fall  under  the  head  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter." 

"You  regard  it  as  a  crime  which  was  premeditated 
and  carefully  planned?" 

"I  certainly  do." 
j     "Have  you  any  suspicions  in  your  own  mind  at  the 
[present  time  as  to  who  the  murderer  is?" 


"I  think  you  have  asked  that  question  already,  al- 
though in  another  form,  coroner,  and  I  have  replied 
that  the  time  is  not  at  hand  to  voice  such  suspicions, 
even  if  I  have  them." 

"One  more  point,  Mr.  Carter." 

"Very  well." 

"Were  the  relations  between  Madame  Yagarosi  and 
her  husband  amicable,  as  far  as  you  are. aware?" 

"I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  they  were  entirely  so." 

"They  were  not  separated,  save  by  distance,  then?" 

"No,  sir.    Of  that  I  am  positive." 

"Have  you  visited  the  apartments  of  madame,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  crime?" 

"No.  The  inspector  and  I  thought  it  best  to  await 
you,  and  to  ask  you  to  accompany  us.  '  If  you  are 
ready,  we  will  go  there  now." 

"Ready  !    I  should  say  so !" 
■  The  coroner  turned  to  the  couch  whereon  the  body 
was  lying,  and  after  regarding  it  for  a  moment  in  si- 
lence, he  said : 

"A  beautiful  woman  foully  slain.'  Let  us  leave  no 
stone  unturned,  gentlemen,  to  bring  the  assassin  to 
justice." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MISSING  DAGGER. 

The  suite  occupied  by  Madame  Yagarosi  consisted 
of  seven  rooms.  Three  of  these  were  devoted  to  her 
servants — the  two  maids  and  the  courier — and  the 
four  remaining  consisted  of  a  parlor,  library,  bedroom, 
private  dining  room,  and  bath. 

Nick  Carter  entered  the  rooms  in  advance  of  the 
others^  and  as  soon  as  ,he  passed  the  threshold  he 
turned  quickly  to  the  inspector. 

"I  am  confident  that  we  will  discover  nothing  here 
of  interest  to  us,  save  among  the  private  papers  and 
affairs  of  Madame  Yagarosi,"  he  said.  "Concerning  ^ 
the  other  details  of  this  apartment,  I  have  no  especial 
interest,  but  I  wish  that  you  would  have  her  room 
sealed  until  such  time  as  we  can  examine  it  at  our 
leisure,  tdgether." 

The  inspector  nodded,  and,  returning  to  the  door, 
gave  a  few  hurried  directions  to  some  person  on  the 
outside,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  companions. 

The  rooms  were  in  perfect  order. 

Everywhere  about  them  was  the  evidence  of  occu- 
pancy by  a  woman  of  taste  and  refinement. 

And  there  was  the  delicate  scent,  also,  which  per- 
vades always  the  habitat  of  a  .dainty  creature,  born  to 
refinement,  reared  in  luxury,  and  cradled  in  the  em- 
brace of  plenty. 

On  every  side  was  evident  l^ie  recent  presence  of 
Madame  Yagarosi  herself. 
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,/  One  might  almost  have  distinguished  her  personality 
in  the  flowers  which  drooped  from  a  vase  on  the  man- 
tel, in  the  embroidery  ring  resting  upon  the  table,  with 
the  needle  still  pendant  from  the  silk  she  had  been 
using;  in  the  half-burned  cigarette  which  clung  to  the 
edge  of  a  delicate  saucer  where  she  had  only  half 
finished  a  cup  of  coffee;  in  the  partly  soiled  gloves, 
cast  negligently  aside  for  one  of  her  maids  to  attend 
to  later  on;  in  the  crimson  hassock  close  against  the 
chair  near  a  center  table,  and  the  book,  open  in  the 
middle,  but  turned  face  down,  as  if  she  had  just 
dropped  it  because  of  an  interruption;  in  the  dainty 
slipper  tossed  carelessly  across  the  room,  where  the 
maid  had  neglected  to  find  it  when  she  had  been  called 
upon  to  adjust  her  mistress'  shoes. 

The  parlor  spoke  all  too  eloquently  of  its  former 
occupant,  now  on  her  way  to  an  undertaking  establish- 
ment in  Seventh  Avenue. 

The  maids  and  the  courier  were  in  attendance ;  they 
had  been  brought  in  at  once  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
spector, so  that  if  any  questions  were  to  be  asked,  they 
might  be  there  to  reply  to  them. 

'But  neither  the  inspector  nor  the  detective  seemed 
to  have  any  desire  to  ask  questions. 

With  the  coroner,  however,  it  was  different. 

He  busied  himself  instantly  with  every  detail  his 
eyes  could  discover.  He  picked  up  the  embroidery 
ring  and  examined  it  with  great  care;  and  then  of  one 
of  the  maids  who  stood  near  to  him,  he  asked : 

"When  was  your  mistress  busy  with  this?  When 
did  you  last  see  it  in  her  hands?" 

"This  morning,  sir,  after  she  had  taken  her  coffee." 

"Did  she  work  long  at  it?" 

"Not  longer  than  usual,  sir."  , 

"And  how  long  would  that  be?" 

"Perhaps  five  minutes;  not  more." 

"What!  No  more  than  five  minutes  on  such  a  deli- 
cate and  elaborate  piece  of  work  as  I  can  see  this  is  in- 
tended to  be?" 

"I  have  served  her  since  before  she  was  married,  sir, 
and — in  more  than  five  years  she  has  not  completed 
.  two  flowers  of  the  design,"  replied  the  maid. 

The  coroner  dropped  the  embroidery.  Next  he  dis- 
covered the  gloves.      '  ' 

"When  did  she  wear  these?"  he  asked. 

"Yesterday." 

"Humph!    Who  smoked  this  cigarette?" 

"Madame  smoked  it." 

"When?" 

"This  morning,  afte|  her  coffee." 

"Did  madame  receive  any  calls,  or  cards,  this  morn- 


ing?" asked  the  quiet  tones  of  Nick  Carter.  "Was 
there  any  applicant  for  her  favor  this  morning?" 
"No,  sir.    Nobody  came." 

"Who  attended  her  when  she  dressed  to  go  upon 
the  street?" 
"I  did." 

Nick  had  picked  the  gloves  up  in  his  hand,  and,  after 
raising  them  to  his  nostrils,  had  quietly  dropped  them 
upon  the  table  again. 

"Did  madame  ever  smoke  cigars,  as  well  as  ciga- 
rettes ?"  he  asked.  ^ 

"Never,  sir." 

"And  you  assert  that  nobody  was  here  this  morn- 
ing to  see  her?" 

"I — I — yes,  sir;  at  least,  that  is  what  she  instructed 
me  to  say." 

"Ah !    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  person 
here,  was  there  not?   A  gentleman?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"And  he  was  smoking  a  cigar — or  if  he  was  not 
smoking  then,  he  lighted  a  cigar  just  before  leaving. 
You  see,  Suzanne,  he  must  have  stood  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  table  at  the  precise  spot  where  these 
gloves  were.  Look;  here  are  ashes  he  dropped  from 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  and — well,  you  can  easily  smell 
the  smoke  of  a  cigar  in  these  gloves.  Now,  Suzanne, 
who  was  that  gentleman?" 

"Really,  sir,  I  do  not  know." 

"But  you  remember  perfectly  well  that  you  saw 
him  here,  do  you  not?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  think  you  would  recognize  him  if  I  should 
describe  him  to  you?" 
"I  am  sure  I  would." 

Recollection  of  the  mysterious  card  which  he  had 
received  in  the  parlor  had  rushed  into  the  detective's 
mind,  and  he  determined  at  a  hazard  to  describe  Von 
Bulow.  The  card  had  told  him  to  "watch  Von  Bulow" 
at  a  time  when  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  to  do 
so;  so,  now,  at  a  venture,  he  described  the  man. 

"You  are  French,  are  you  rtot,  Suzanne?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  you  recognizee  German  when  you  see  one?" 
"Indeed  I  do,  sir." 

"Did  not  the  gentleman  who  was  here  look  like  a 
German  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  he  did." 

"Was  he  not  quite  tall?  Did  he  not  wear  a  heavy, 
blond  mustache?  Is  he  not  broad  and  heavily  built, 
and  does  he  not  walk  across  the  floor— so?" 

Nick  turned  as  he  finished  the  question  and  walked 
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^  across  the  room  exactly  as  Von  Bulow  had  carried 
himself  when  he  withdrew  from  the  parlor;  and  when 
he  turned  to  get  a  reply  to  his  question,  Suzanne  was 
'  staring  at  him  in  amazement. 

"That  is  exactly  the  way  he  did  it,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Who  admitted  him?    Did  you?"  asked  Nick. 

"No;  madame  admitted  him  herself." 
I    "Indeed!    How  did  that  happen?" 

"She  was  seated  here  when  the  summons  came  afe 
|the  door.    I  was  in  the  next  room.    She  called  to  me 
1  to  continue  what  I  was  doing,  and  said  she  would 
'go  to  the  door  herself.    I  suppose  she  thought  as  I  did, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel." 

"And  then  "  asked  Nic}<:.    "Did  you  happen  to 

hear  what  occurred  at  the  door?" 
I'    "Certainly.    I  would  be  a  poor  servant  if  I  did  not 
•  j watch  out  to  know  what  happened  to  my  mistress  when 
she  went  to  the  door  in  my  place." 
i    "Right.    Now,  what  happened?" 

"I  heard  her  exclaim:  'You?'  and  I  heard  him 
reply:    'Hush!'    After  that  I  heard  nothing." 

"But  they  talked  together,  did  they  not?" 

"Yes;  a  long  time;  an  hour  or  more." 

"And  did  you  hear  nothing  that  was  said?" 

"I  heard,  but  I  could  not  understand." 

"They  conversed  in  a  language  with  which  you  are 
not  familiar;  is  that  it?" 

j  "They  talked  in  Russian,  and  I  never  could  get  to 
iunderstand  it." 

"Had  you  ever  seen  that  gentleman  before?" 

"Yes,  sir;  often;  although  not  in  a  long  time.  He 
'called  frequently  upon  madame  at  St.  Petersburg." 

"Then  you  know  his  name,  do  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

It  was  plain  that  Suzanne  was  giving  her  evidence 
with  reluctance,  but  also  that  she  was  speaking  the 
truth,  and  that  in  evident  fear  of  the  consequences 
.which  might  ensue  if  she  refused  to  do  so 

"What  is  his  name?"  asked  Nick. 

"Count  Hermann  Von  Bulow." 

"An  officer  in  the  German  army?" 

"An  officer  in  the  Rusian  army,  I  believe,  sir." 

"Indeed !  Now,  Suzanne,  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
all  this  at  once,  and  without  putting  me  to  the  neces- 
'sity  of  asking  all  these  questions?" 

"I  was  merely  obeying  the  orders  of  my  mistress, 
sir.  She  directed  me  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
count  had  called,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so 
until  your  questions  convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong." 

"Do  you  know  anything  concerning  the  nature  of 


the  business  between  madame  and  this  Count  Von 
Bulow,  Suzanne?" 

"Nothing  whatever,  sir." 

"Were  their  relations  friendly?" 

"Apparently  so;  but  I  believe  that  madame  feared 
him." 

"Do  you  know  why?    Or  do  you  suspect  why  she 
feared  him?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Suzanne,  do  you  remember  when  I  called  here  to 
see  madame?" 
"Perfectly." 

"Do  you  remember  a  curiously  wrought  dagger,  of 
Eastern  make,  which  was  upon  this  very  table  at  the 
time  I  made  that  call?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  know  the  weapon  very  well." 

"Do  you  know  where  it  is  now?" 

"I  suppose  it  is  in  madame's  room,  in  a  case,  where 
she  ordinarily  kept  it." 

"Haven't  you  seen  that  dagger  to-day?" 

"No,  sir." 

"You  are  sure  that  it  was  rtot  on  this  table  this 
morning,  when  Count  Von  Bulow  called?" 

"I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  think  I  would  have  noticed 
it  if  it  had  been  there.  Madame  only  brought  it  out 
on  rare  occasions." 

"What  were  those  occasions?  What  were  her  rea- 
sons  for  producing  it?" 

"I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  connected  with  some 
superstition  of  hers.  She  told  me  on  one  occasion  that 
nothing  could  harm  her  when  that  weapon  was  beside 
her.  I  know  that  she  kept  it  safely  locked  in  its  case 
in  her  own  sleeping  room,  save,  as  I  have  said,  on  rare 
occasions." 

"Did  she  never  tell  you  any  particulars  about  it?" 
"Never." 

"You  know  nothing  of  its  history?" 
"Nothing." 

"And  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  still  locked 
in  its  case  in  her  room?" 

"That  is  where  it  should  be." 

"Did  she  ever  take  it  with  her  when  she  went  out?"' 

"I  have  never  known  her  to  do  so." 

"What  time  did  she  go  out  to-day?" 

"About  eleven  o'clock,  I  think." 

"Do  you  know  where  she  intended  to  go?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Come  with  me,  now,  to  her  room.  I  wish  to  see 
if  the  dagger  is  in  its  place  in  the  case." 

Followed  by  the  detective,  the  inspector,  and  the 
coroner,  Suzanne  led  the  way  to  the  sleeping  room  of 
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the  princess.  The  case  in  which  the  dagger  was 
usually  locked  was  on  the  dresser,  and  it  was  locked. 

A  quick  wrench  at  the  fastenings  broke  the  clasp, 
and  the  lid  was  raised. 

The  case  was  empty.   The  dagger  was  not  there. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MEPHISTOPHELES  OF  THE  CASE. 

"Suzanne,"  said  the  detective,  when  the  discovery 
that  the  dagger  was  missing  from  its  accustomed  place 
was  made,  "were  you  here,  in  these  apartments,  all  the 
time  that  Von  Bulow  was  here?" 

"I  was  in  the  apartment,  but  I  was  not  in  this  room 
nor  in  the  parlor,  save  during  the  first  few  moments  of 
his  call." 

"Did  you  see  him  when  he  went  away?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Did  you  know  when  he  did  go  away?" 
"Yes." 

"Did  you  see  him  go?" 
"I  did." 

"What  time  was  that?" 

"About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  madame  herself 
went  out." 

"She  dressed  hastily,  then,  after  his  departure;  or 
was  she  already  arrayed  for  the  street?" 

"I  changed  her  shoes  and  brought  her  a  new  pair  of 
gloves.    She  had  only  to  put  on  her  hat,  in  addition." 

"Did  she  seem  to  be  in  haste?" 

"Not  particularly." 

"Was  she  nervous  or  frightened,  or  did  she  appear 
to  be  perturbed  in  any  way  by  the  call  she  had  re- 
ceived?" 

"I  think  she  was  perplexed.  She  was  frowning, 
which  was  unusual ;  and  she  said  very  little  to  me, 
which  was  also  not  her  habit." 

"Did  you  think  she  left  the  hotel?" 

"I  think  that  was  her  intention,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  she  actually  did  so." 

"Did  you  go  out  also?" 

"No;  I  remained  here." 

"In  which  room?" 

"In  my  own  room.    I  had  sewing  to  attend  to." 

"So  you  were  not  again  in  this  part  of  the  suite — • 
until  when?" 

"Not  for  two  or  three  hours." 

"And  the  other  servants?  Where  were  they  during 
that  time  ?" 

"Marie  was  in  the  room  with  me  all  of  the  time. 
Monsieur  Jean,  the  courier,  was  also  in  his  room,  for 


we  frequently  exchanged  conversatiorf  across  the  hall- 
way." 

"So  that  after  madame  went  out,  you  are  sure  that 
none  of  you  was  in  this  part  of  the  suite  fdr  two  or 
three  hours?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Now,  tell  me,  have  you,  since  you  have  been  stop- 
ping at  this  hotel,  observed  or  recognized  any  person. 
(5ther  than  Count  Von  Bulow,  whom  you  remember 
to  have  seen  before,  at  any  place  where  you  have  beeii' 
staying  with  madame?" 

"Yes,  sir;  last  evening." 

"Who  wa^  that?   Tell  me  ^11  about  it." 

"A  lady  who  stopped  <  at  the  same  hotel  where  we 
were  staying  in  St.  Petersburg." 

"An  acquaintance  of  madame's?" 

'T  think  not;  I  have  never  seen  them  converse,  or 
even  salute  each  other." 

"An  acquaintance  of  Von  Bulow's?" 

"I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen 
them  pass  each  other  in  the  salon  of  the  hotel  in  St. 
Petersburg  without  speaking." 

"Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  lady?" 

"I  have  heard  her  referred  to  under  several  names; 
but  that  was,  of  course,  servants'  gossip.  I  think  her 
right  name  is  Madame  Natalie  Luzerne.  She  is  a 
Russian,  I  think,  although  the  name  is  French." 

Here  the  inspector  stepped  to  the  outer  door  of  the 
suite  again  and  whispered  to  somebody  outside,  after 
which  he  returned  as  before. 

"Did  you  mention  to  madame  the  fact  that  you  had 
seen  Madame  Luzerne  in  the  hotel?"  asked  the  detec- 
tive. 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"She  was  familiar  with  the  name,  then?" 
"Quite  so." 

"What  remark  did  she  make  when  you  told  her  of 
the  presence  of  Madame  Luzerne?" 

"None  whatever.  She  merely  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders." 

"When  did  you  tell  her  about  the  circumstances? 
Last  evening?" 

"No ;  this  morning." 

"Before  Von  Bulow  called?" 

"No;  while  I  was  preparing  her  for  the  street." 

"You  loved  your  mistress,  did  you  not,  Suzanne?" 

The  maid  burst  into  tears  at  once.  She  had  con- 
trolled herself  bravely  during  the  ordeal  of  -question- 
ing, but,  thus  appealed  to,  she  could  contain  herself 
no  longer. 
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It  was  the  best  answer  she  could  have  given  to  the 
question,  and  the  detective  turned  to  the  inspector 
v\hile  he  gave  her  time  to  recover  herself. 

"Inspector,"  he  said,  'T  know  you  have  already  sent 
downstairs  to  make  inquiries  concerning  this  Natalie 
Luverne,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  get  any  trace  of 
her,  unless  it  comes  through  the  watch  which  has 
already  been  put  upon  Von  Bulow;  but  I  do  think  that 
Suzanne  can  be  of  material  assistance  to  us,  and  I 
thing  she  will  be  quite  willing  to  aid  us  in  every  way 
she  can;  eh,  Suzanne?" 

"Indeed,  sir,  yes." 

"I  want  you  to  dress  yourself  as  a  lady,  not  as  a 
lady's  maid.  Dress  as  if  you  had  come  in  from  the 
street,  or  were  going  out  soon,  and  then,  with  a  book, 
take  your  station  in  one  corner  of  the  parlor,  where 
you  can  observe- all  who  enter  or  leave  it.  I  will  ar- 
range with  the  management  so  you  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed." 

"I  understand,  sir.  You  wish  me  to  identify  this 
woman,  if  she  appears  again,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes;  or  any  other  man  or  woman  whom  you  may 
remember  to  have  seen  at  any  place  where  you  have 
been  staying' with  youf  mistress." 

"And  if  I  should  see  her,  or  any  other,  what  shall  I 
do  then,  sir?" 

"This:  Shortly  after  you  have  stationed  yourself 
as  I  have  directed,  a  young  man  will  address  you  as 
Llademoiselle  Suzanne,  and  he  will  converse  with  you 
a  few  moments.  After  that  he  will  remain  within 
sight  of  you.  Should  you  recognize  any  suph  person 
as  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  push  your  book  from 
your  lap  to  the  floor  and  he  will  go  to  you  instantly. 
Then,  you  have  only  to  indicate  the  person,  and  re- 
sume your  watch  as  before.    Is  that  clear?" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  suppose  while  he  is  gone  after  her,  an- 
other one  appears,  what  shall  I  do  then?" 

"Why,  then  we  will  have  to  meet  the  emergency  as 
best  we  may,  but  I  think  I  will  have  provided  a  way 
to  cover  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  old  acquaintances 
from  Russia  or  Japan. will  enter  the  hotel  in  groups; 
do  yoii  think  so?" 

"There  is  another  person,  sir,  whom  I  have  always 
associated  with  Count  Von  Bulow,  as  well  as  Madame 
Natalie." 

"Indeed!   Who  is  that?   A  man  or  a  woman?" 

"A  man- — an  Austrian,  I  think.  I  have  never  heard 
his  name.  .He  looks  like  pictures  you  see  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  only  he  is  quite  gray  and  old.  His  face  is 
v^rinkled  and  it  has  the  color  of  parchment.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  we  have  been  here,  but  at  every 


other  place  where  we  have  stayed  I  have  noticed  him 
lurking  around  like  an  evil  genius,  at  all  hours.  I  have 
always  feared  that  man.  He  always  seemed  to  be 
watching  without  looking.  He  moves  like  a  cat.  He 
is  tall  and  spare,  and  wears  an  evil  smile  which  makes 
me  shudder.  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  I  have  always 
feared  that  man — feared  him  for  my  mistress'  sake, 
not  for  my  own.  I  have  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  far 
away,  sir."  •> 

"Humph!"  said  Nick.  "All  right,  Suzanne;  I  will 
see  that  some  one  is  provided  to  care  for  him,  in  case 
he  appears.  And  now,  if  you  please,  since  you  are  so 
good  at  descriptions,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  a  de- 
scription of  Madame  Natalie  Luzerne." 

"Ah,  sir,  that  is  more  difficult;  but  I  think  I  can 
do  it." 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  A  CIGAR. 

"It  is  always  more  difficult  to  describe  a  beautiful 
woman,  than  one  who  is  plain,"  began  Suzanne,  "and 
Madame  Natalie  is  a  beautiful  woman.  You  have  read 
in  books  about  women  who  glide  rather  than  walk, 
have  you  not?  Well,  Madame  Natalie  glides.  She  is 
as  graceful  as  a  fawn,  and  as  quick  in  her  motions  as 
a  panther,  nevertheless. 

"She  has  the  most  beautiful  black  eyes  I  ever  saw. 
They  shine  like  stars,  but  can  droop  as  dernurely  as 
a  young  girl's.  Her  hair  is  black,  too — as  black  as  her 
eyes,  and  so  luxuriant  that  it  makes  a  woman  wonder 
how  she  can  keep  it  in  place.  Yet  it  is  always  per- 
fectly dressed,  and  is  never  out  of  place  by  a  hair.  A 
woman  notices  such  things,  Mr.  Carter," 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"She  is  slight  without  being  slim,  and  plump  with- 
out being  fat.  She  dresses  in  the  most  exquisite  taste, 
and  she  has  a  way  of  smiling  at  you  like  an  angel  out 
of  heaven. 

"Her  hands — I  saw  them  ungloved  once — are  the 
most  perfect  hands  I  ever  saw;  and  her  voice — I  have 
never  conversed  with  her,  although  I  have  heard  her 
speak  many  times — it  is  wonderful,  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it. 

"I  have  given  you  a  very  poor  description,  I  fear, 
but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do.  I  can  only  add  that  even 
the  beauty  of  my  mistress  paled  before  hers.  Do  you 
think  you  would  know  her  from  the  description  I  have 
given?" 

The  inspector  and  the  coroner  were  smiling,  but 
Islck  Carter's  face  was  stern  and  sad. 
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It  was  a  perfect  description  of  Zanoni  to  which 
he  had  hstened. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  replying  to  the  maid's  question,  "I 
think  I  might  recognize  her.  And  now,  Suzanne,  if 
you  will  prepare  yourself  for  the  part  you  are  to  play 
in  the  parlor,  I  will  send  the  young  man  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  Your  own  room  and  the  rooms  of  your 
associate  servants  will  remain  at  your  disposal  for  the 
present.  You  are  not  to  reply  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  questions  which  may  be  asked  of  you.  Please  in- 
form the  others  of  this  order.  You  are — none  of  you 
— to  enter  this  part  of  the  suite.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
locked  so  that  you  cannot  do  so.  I  will  see  you  again 
this  evening." 

Suzanne  curtsied  and  withdrew,  and  the  three 
officers  were  alone  together. 

A  moment  later  the  coroner  also  took  his  departure, 
after  having  agreed  with  the  inspector  upon  the  course 
of  their  procedure,  which  was  immediately  to  follow. 

Nick  Carter  and  the  inspector  w'ere  alone  in  the 
apartment  together. 

"Well,  Nick,"  said  the  inspector,  "you  have  got 
something  up  your  sleeve.    What  is  it?" 

"It  is  mighty  little,  when  all  is  said,"  replied  the  de- 
tective^ "The  fact  is,  I  am  not  half  so  well  informed 
as  you  have  been  led  to  suppose." 

"But  you  know  something  more  than  has  been  de- 
veloped here." 

"Yes  and  no.    Ver}^  little,  in  fact." 

"You  are  going  to  tell  me  what  that  little  is?" 

"Certainly  I  am;  but  first,  come  again  into  the  bed- 
room for  a  moment." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  broken  case  which  had  con- 
tained the  dagger,  and  pointed  to  two  or  three  little 
flakes  of  cigar  ashes  that  were  inside  of  it. 

"Do  you  see  those?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly." 

"I  closed  the  case  to  quickly  that  you  could  not  see 
them  when  we  were  in  here  before,"  continued  the 
detective,  "because  I  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter any  further,  at  present,  in  the  presence  of  the 
coroner." 

"I  noticed  that  you  shut  the  lid  down  awfully  quick 
when  you  found  that  the  dagger  was  not  here,"  said 
the  inspector. 

"I  did  it  because  I  discovered  those  flakes  of  ashes. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  come 
in  here  after  that  weapon,  with  a  cigar,  probably 
lighted,  in  his  hand?" 

"I  should  think  him  either  very  foolhardy,  or  very 
cool." 


"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it,  if  you  care  to  have 
■me." 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"We  know  that  Von  Bulow  lighted  a  cigar  while  he 
was  in  the  parlor  with  Madame  Yagarosi.  He  doubt- 
less asked  permission  to  smoke  and  she  granted  it." 

"Well?" 

"The  lighting  of  that  cigar  would  naturally  occur 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her.  There  are 
no  other  ashes  around,  and  hence  we  are  to  conclude 
that  much.  Therefore,  he  went  away  as  soon  as  he 
had  lighted  his  cigar." 

"Just  what  do  you  consider  that  fact  has  to  do  with 
these  ashes  here?" 

"That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Von  Bulow  stole 
that  dagger,  didn't  he?" 

"Of  course.  We  are  both  satisfied  of  that  much, 
and  he  shall  be  arrested  at  once." 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  old  chap.  The  fact  that  he  re- 
mained in  the  parlor  all  that  time  is  positive  proof 
that  he  has  no  fear  in  this  matter.  He  has  covered 
his  tracks  too  well,  or  thinks  he  has,  so  he  -will  not 
attempt  to  escape  at  once,  or,  if  he  does,  you  have  him 
watched  so  that  he  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
escape." 

"Very  good.    Now  return  to  the  present  point.'' 

"He  wanted  that  dagger;  why,  we  do  not  know; 
but  he  wanted  it." 

"He  wished  to  use  it  in  murdering  her." 

"Yes;  but  there  was  another  reason,  which  we  do 
not  understand,  why  he  wished  the  deed  committed 
with  that  particular  weapon." 

"All  right.   Go  ahead." 

"He  could  not  enter  this  room  while  madame  was  in 
the  parlor,  and  take  it;  it  is  also  doubtful  if  he  could 
have  induced  her,  through  any  subterfuge,  to  leave  the 
parlor  long  enough  to  do  so;  and,  again,  if  she  had  left 
the  parlor,  she  would  naturally  have  come  to  this 
'room." 

^VVell?" 

"But  Suzanne  says  that  she  went  out  within  fifteen 
minutes  of  his  departure." 
"That  is  true." 

"So  I  make  it  appear  that  he  had  said  something  to 
her  which  he  knew  positively 'would  induce  her  to  go 
out  at  once.  Her  habit  of  self-restraint  made  her  ap- 
pear quite  natural  to  her  maid,  and  yet  Suzanne  says 
she  frowned  and  said  but  little." 

"What  of  all  that?" 

"Why,  merely  that  Von  Bulow  knew  that  she  would  ^ 
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.  ,'o  almost  as  soon  as  he  left  her,  and  he  was  so  posi- 
ive  of  it  that  he  loitered  about  the  corridor  until  she 
ad  gone.  Doubtless,  when  he  was  leaving,  he  even 
pok  the  pains  to  spring  the  catch  on  the  door  so  that 
e  would  only  have  to  turn  the  knob  to  enter,  when  he 
eturned,  knowing  that  madame  would  be  too  careless 
r  in  too  grea^ haste  to  notice  the  fact.  See?" 

1  "Yes." 

"The  cigar  ashes  tells  us  the  story." 
"Certainly." 

"He  lighted  the  cigar  the  last  thing  before  leaving, 
le  probably  passed  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  a  mo- 
lent,  while  he  arranged  the  catch ;  then  he  bowed, 
losed  the  door,  and,  presumably,  took  his  departure, 
'he  way  for  him  to  return  at  his  leisure  was  open  to 
im." 

■\  "Sure." 

"He  had,  only  to  make  sure  that  madame  had  gone 
ut;  and  he  waited  to  do  that." 

"Still  smoking  as  calmly  as  a  chimney,  doubtless." 

"Yes,  and  strolling  along  the  corridor  in  the  most 
jatural  way,  as  if  he  owned  the  hotel,  for  that  is  the 
^ay  he  walks.  But  he  made  sure  to  remain  where  he 
3uld  see  when  madame  went  out,  and  then,  having 
waited  sufficiently  for  the  maid  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
e  calmly  returned  to  the  door,  opened  it  slowly,  saw 
lat  the  coast  was  clear,  and  entered." 

"And  the  rest  was  easy." 

"Certainly.  He  did  not  even  throw  away  his  cigar, 
'here  was  no  need  for  it.  He  had  already  spread  to- 
acco  smoke  in  the  room,  and  he  knew  he  would  not 

2  but  a  moment  or  two  in  securing  what  he  Avas 
fter.  When  he  went  out  again,  he  sprung  back  the 
iitch,  so  that  the  door  locked  itself  after  him,  and 
je  act  was  done.  He  was  merely  careless  about  those 
shes,  that  is  all." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  father  clear  case 
S^ainst  him,  Nick." 

"Yes ;  but  it  isn't  clear  enough ;  and,  besides,  I  don't 
dieve  it  was  he  who  struck  the  dagger  into  the  body 
f  Madame  Yagarosi." 

"You  think  it  was  the  woman,  Natalie?" 

"I  think  it  was  a  woman."  . 
.|:"Why?" 

"A  man  could  not  have  done  it  without  taking  ten 
mes  the  chances  of  discovery  that  a  woman  would 

D." 

"I  can  see  that,  of  course." 

"When  that  blow  was  struck,  there  was  certainly  a 
asp  and  a  shudder  from  the  victim." 


"Sure,  and  the  body  would  have  fallen  from  the 
chair  to  the  floor  from  the  force  of  the  blow  alone,  if 
it  had  not  been  supported." 

"Certainly.  So,  you  see,  a  man  could  not  have  done 
it  as  deftly  as  a  woman.  Whoever  did  it,  approached 
from  behind,  and  managed,  silently,  to  bend  over  the 
victim  at  the  very  instant  the  blow  fell.  A  woman 
could  do  that,  and  also  place  a  sustaining  arm  around 
the  body,  without  attracting  attention ;  a  man  who  did 
such  a  thing  w^ould  be  noticed." 

"Whoever  struck  the  blow  must  understand  how  to 
do  such  things  mighty  well." 

"Yes.  The  death  w-as  frightfully  sudden,  but  I 
think  it  will  develop  that  it  resulted  from  a  poison 
with  which  the  dagger  is  tipped,  rather  than  from  the 
wound  itself.  The  poison  probably  paralyzed  while 
the  wound  did  the  actual  killing." 

"And  tliat  was  why  they  wanted  that  particular 
weapon." 

"Doubtless  it  was  at  least  one  of  the  reasons." 

"And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  point.  What  in- 
formation is  it  that  you  have  held  in  reserve  until  we 
could  be  alone  together?" 

"As  I  have  already  told  you,  it  is  very  little;  but  it 
is  enough  to  assure  me  that  this  poor  woman  is  the 
victim  of  a  society  rather  than  of  a  personal  revenge, 
although  there  is  something  of  a  personal  nature  in 
it,  too." 

"This  Count  Von  Bulow?" 

"Yes;  he  was  in  love  with  her.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  She  scorned  him,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  this  last  interview  of  theirs  was  his  last  effort  to 
induce  her  to  listen  to  him.  But,  behind  all,  there  is 
a  secret  society  which  has  condemned  her  to  death.  A 
Russian  societv,  not  of  nihilism,  but  which  is  the 
enemy  of  nihilism,  and  thrice  as  dangerous.  Shall  I 
tell  you  about  it?" 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PHANTOM  MASCOT. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  the  detective  continued: 
"It  is  about  four  months  ago  since  I  received  a  letter 
from  General  Yagarosi,  in  which  he  commended  his 
wife  to  my  especial  care,  and  in  which  he  said  that  her 
life  was  in  imminent  peril,  every  day,  because  of  the 
enmity  of  a  certain  society  in  Russia." 

"What  sort  of  a  society?  You  say  it  is  not 
nihilism." 

"No;  it  is  the  antithesis  of  nihilism.  The  name  of 
it  is  unpronounceable,  and  the  best  translation  I  can 
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give  you  is  to  call  it  Russophobia — Russian  mad. 
They  call  themselves  purists,  and  they  oppose  every- 
thing which  is  not  built  upon  the  old  theory  of  the  ab- 
solute invulnerability  of  the  nobles.  They  would  as- 
sassinate their  emperor  as  quickly  as  a  nihilist,  if  he 
should  dare  to  depart  for  one  moment  from  the  auto- 
cratic practices  of  his  government.  It  is  this  society 
which  would  keep  the  peasantry  in  utter  ignorance, 
which  makes  it  a  crime  for  one  of  them  to  possess  a 
book,  which  holds  them  as  slaves,  and  which  did  more 
than  any  other  influence  in  Russia  to  bring  about  the, 
present  war. 

"It  is  their  theory  that  the  peasantry  were  increas- 
ing too  fast,  and  that  a  war  of  this  kind  would  kill  off 
a  few  hundred  thousands  of  them. 

'^That  is  why  they  have  been  driven  like  sheep  to 
the  slaughter." 

The  inspector  lighted  a  cigar. 

"Madame  Yagarosi  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  richest,  families  in  Russia.  She  fell 
in  love  with  Yagarosi  and  decided  to  marry  him,  but 
the  opposition  was  so  intense  that  it  ended  in  his  recall 
from  the  legation  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, and  to  her  own  banishment  to  a  country  estate 
of  her  father's  in  southern  Russia. 

"She  remained  there  three  years,  during  which  time 
she  succeeded  in  convincing  her  relatives  that  she  had 
given  up  all  thought  of  her  Japanese  lover. 

"She  was  taken  back  to  St.  Petersburg.  Later  she 
was  permitted  to  accompany  some  friends  to  Paris, 
and  from  there  she  managed  to  make  her  escape. 

"Her  lover,  then  a  captain,  was  with  the  legation 
in  London.  She  joined  him  there  and  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

"Later  the  czar  granted  her  some  sort  of  a  pardon, 
and  she  was  permitted  to  return  for  a  time  to  St. 
Petersburg,  as  a  Japanese  subject.  While  there,  two 
or  three  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  her,  but 
she  was  so  well  guarded  that  she  escaped  each  time. 

"The  letters  of  the  general  have  recited  these  facts 
and  no  more,  merely  adding  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  other  attempts  would  be  made  against  her 
life  while  she  was  in  this  country  awaiting  the  end 
of  the  war. 

"So  much  for  that  part  of  it. 

"I  have  had  several  interviews  with  Madame  Yaga- 
rosi, and  she  has  impressed  me  always  as  a  person  of 
extraordinary  character. 

"The  opposition  to  her  marriage  and  the  enmity  re- 
sulting from  it,  together  with  the  fact  that  she  was  in 


a  measure  ostracised  by  her  own  set  in  St.  Petersburg, 
when  she  returned  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  her,  had  embittered  her  so  against 
her  native  country  and  people  that  she  hated  them  as,! 
cordially  as  any  Japanese.    She  had  become  a  Jap  in| 
heart  if  not  in  fact.  j 
"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  she  was 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  in  some  form,  though 
I  am  certain  that  it.  was  without  the  knowledge  of  her^ 
husband.    She  as  much  as  admitted  it  to  me  at  our  last: 
interview. 

"Again,  she  admitted  something,  although  very  little, 
about  a  gentleman  who  had  been  too  assiduous  in  his 
attentions — this  Von  Bulow,  of  course,  although  she 
did  not  mention  his  name,  and  at  our  last  interview  she 
said  to  me  smilingly : 

"  'My  old  friends  in  Russia  are  not  satisfied  to  have 
me  live.  Sooner  or  later  I  will  be  assassinated,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  can  prevent  it,  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  blow  to  fall.' 

"Now,  inspector,  there  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  and 
that  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

"What  was  this  last  letter  you  received  from  her 
husband  ?" 

"Merely  a  request  that  I  use  my  best  efforts  to  per- 
suade her  to  return  at  once  to  Japa;n,  it  being  his  con- 
viction that  she  would  be  safer  there  than  here." 

"And  you  had  sent  her  word  that  you  were  to  call 
upon  her?" 

"I  had  telephoned  to  the  hotel.  There  was  one  para- 
graph in  the  general's  letter  which  made  me  think  that 
the  danger  to  her  was  more  threatening  than  she  real- 
ized, and  I  was  in  haste  to  discuss  it  with  her." 

"What  was  that?" 

"He  stated  that  he  had  private  advices  that  three 
special  emissaries  had  been  sent  out  from  the  society 
in  St.  Petersburg,  to  assassinate  her,  and  that  she  had; 
been  charged  by  them  with  being  a  spy  in  the  service  of 
Japan.  He  added  that  this  last  was,  of  course,  not 
true,  but  that  the  fact  that  it  was  not  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  the  danger  to  her." 

"And  the  whole  amount  of  it  is  that  the  emissaries 
got  here  before  you  did." 

"So  it  would  seem." 

"Well,  what  do  you  suggest  doing  now?    Shall  wCj 
arrest  Von  Bulow  at  once,  or  shall  we  give  him  a  let- 
tie  more  rope?"  '  .      .  - 

"What  is  your  opinion,  inspector?" 

"I  don't  think  he  can  get  away  from  us." 

"Nor  L"  ■ 
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"We  haven't  any  very  substantial  proof  against  him 
IS  yet.  Only  a  f^w  cigar  ashes,  and  the  fact  that  he 
vas  known  to  her  while  he  pretended  in  the  parlor  that 
le  was  not." 

"No;  and  I  think  he  fancies  himself  in  perfect  se- 
:tirity." 

"Anyhow,  he  can't  get  away." 

"Then  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  as  well  to  let 
lim  go  loose  for  a  day  or  two,  while  we  keep  an  eye 
mhim?" 

"Yes." 

"Now,  old  chap,  there  is  another  point  which  is  a 
greater  mystery  to  me  than  all  the  others." 
"What  is  that?" 
"Zanoni." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  inspector. 

"My  dear  inspector,  I  am  takino-  you  into  my  con- 
idenee  in  this  matter  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  police 
)fficer,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will 
ake  cognizance  of  it  only  in  that  way  until  I  give  you 
eave  to  do  otherwise." 

"Certainly,  Nick." 

"There  is  a  Zanoni  here  who  answers  to  the  descrip- 
ion  of  the  Zanoni  we  have  known  in  the  past,  and 
A'hom  for  more  than  two  years  we  have  supposed  to 

IDe  dead."  , 
"The  Zanoni  we  knew  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  at 
east,  I  have  your  own  testimony  to  substantiate  that 
:  statement." 

"I  have  sincerely  believed  her  to  be  dead,"  said  Nick 
;lowly,  "and  I  cannot  now  think  otherwise;  and  yet, 
:here  is  a  Madame  Zanoni  who  answers  to  her  descrip- 
:ion." 

"I  thought  that  Suzanne  gave  a  fair  description  of 
iier  when  she  was  describing  the  woman,  Natalie,"  said 
he  inspector.  „ 

[■'"And  I  also;  but  I  regard  that  merely  as  a  coinci- 
■lence." 

"Well,  what  about  this  other  one?" 

"It  was  she  whom  those  four  young  women  in  the 
;|)arlor'came  to  meet.  If  I  remember  her  handwriting 
lit  all,  it  was  she  who  sent  me  that  card  upon  which 
vas  written  instructions  to  watch  \^on  Bulow." 

j  "Do  you  suppose,  Nick,  that  she  has  really  come  to 
ife,  and  that  she  has  returned  to  her  old  trade  of 
nurder?" 

"It  is  possible  that  she  did  not  die  out  there  on  the 
sland  in  the  Pacific ;  it  is  possible  that  she  did  not  leap 
nto  the  sea  at  the  time  I  supposed  she  did,  and  that 
ihe  found,  later,  a  way  to  return  to  civilization — these 


things  are  possible,  but  that  she  has  returned  to  her 
old  career  of  murder  I  do  not  and  will  not  believe. 
The  Zanoni  who  leaped  into  the  sea  was  not  the  Za- 
noni whom  we  have  known  in  the  past.  She  was  a 
different  woman  altogether." 

"And  yet,  Nick,  if  she  is  here — if  she  was  here  at 
the  time  " 

"^No,  inspector,  I  will  not  believe — but  we  will  not 
argue.  I  shall  find  Zanoni,  if  it  is  Zanoni  I  have  heard 
about,  and  I  will  know  from  herself,  then." 

The  inspector  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned 
away,  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  staring 
out  at  the  gathering  twilight.  After  a  moment  he  re- 
turned. 

"I  don't  beheve  it  was  Zanoni  at  all,"  he  said;  "but. 
at  all  events,  we  will  await  developments,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  will  treat  the  information  exactly  as  you 
requested." 

"Thank  you,  old  chap." 

"And  now,  what  do  you  propose  for  the  next 
move  ?" 

"I  shall  shadow  Von  Bulow." 

"Yourself?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  think  he  will  lead  you  to  the  olihers — 
Natalie  and  the  man  with  the  devil's  face?" 
"I  think  it  more  than  likely." 
"And  then  " 

"How  can  we  say  what  then?  The  case  must  de- 
velop itself." 

"I  think  we  have  the  murderer  in  our  clutches  now, 
Nick — -or,  at  least, -one  of  them — in  Von  Bulow." 

"So  do  I.  But  with  the  evidence  in  our  possession, 
he  can  laugh  at  us.  I  don't  think  your  celebrated  third 
degree,  would  have  much  effect  upon  a  man  like  him." 

"No;  I  suppose  not." 

"Hello!   What's  that?"  exclaimed  Nick  suddenly. 

He  started  to  his  feet  and  leaped  to  ^he  door,  throw- 
ing it  open  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  quickness  of  his  act,  the  hall  was  deserted.  There 
was  not  a  person  of  any  description  in  sight. 

He  ran  first  one  way  and  then  another,  in  the  e:jfort 
to  discover  evidence  of  some  person  endeavoring  to 
escape  from  view ;  and  after  a  moment,  disappointed, 
he  returned  to  the  room  where  the  inspector  was  await- 
ing him. 

And  the  latter  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  holding  in  his  hand  the  note  which  had  been 
thrust  underneath  the  door. 

"I  reckon  you've  got  a  phantom  mascot.  Nick.  Look 
here,"  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  FINDS  HIS  MATCH. 

The  article  which  had  been  so  nlysteriously  shoved 
under  the  door,  and  which  the.  inspector  now  held  in 
his  hand,  was  a  folded  sheet  of  the  hotel  paper;  the 
writer  of  it  either  had  not  had  time  to  inclose  it  in  an 
envelope,  or  had  considered  it  unimportant  to  do  so. 

And  the  handwriting  upon  it  was  the  same  in  char- 
acter as  that  which  had  been  on  the  card  delivered  to 
the  detective  in  the  -parlor  of  the  hotel,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  conversing  with  Lucinda  Dwelling  and 
the  Count  Von  Bulow. 

This  fact  alone  was  sufficiently  startling  to  the  de- 
tective; but  it  was  the  contents  of  the  note  and  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  inspector  which  affected  him  most. 

The  writing  was  as  follows : 

"Madame  Yagarosi  was  killed  by  a  servant  in  the 
employ  of  Von  Bulow,  and  while  he  was  seated  in  the 
parlor,  looking  on.  Natalie  Luzerne  is  innocent  in 
fact,  though  guilty  in  intent.  A  note  from  me  which 
you  will  find  at  your  own  house  within  an  hour  will 
be  more  explicit." 

"It  would  seem,  Nick,  that  you  have  arrived  at  a 
point  in  your  career  where  your  detective  work  is 
being  done  for  you,"  said  the  inspector,  with  a  smile. 

"Is  that  why  you  referred  to  the  incident  in  the  way 
■you  did?"  asked  the  'detective. 

"By  referring  to  the  writer  of  this  note  as  a  phantom 
mascot?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it." 

"But  why  a  mascot,  inspector  ?" 

"Well,  first  you  receive  a  note  telling  you  to  watch 
Von  Bulow,  when  you  had  no  thought  of  watching 
him;  that  is  correct,  is  it  not?" 

"Entirely." 

"Very  well.  Presently,  after  that  incident,  we  find 
that  there  was  good  reason  to  watch  Von  Bulow,  and 
therefore  that  the  information  was  correct.  Now,  at 
the  time  of  the  receipt  of  that  first  card,  you  dash  out 
of  the  parlor  in  search  of  the  writer  of  it,  but  you  fail 
to  discover  her.  Next,  after  we  have  searched  these 
rooms  and  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Natalie  Luzerne  is  the  guilty  party,  we  are  again  set 
on  the  right  track  by  this  same  mysterious  personage — 
and  again  you  fail  to  find  her.  That  is  also  cor- 
rect, eh?" 

"Supposedly  so,  at  least." 

"And  also  you  have  been  talking  about  Zanoni — Za- 
noni,  whom  we  both  have  reason  to  suppose  is  dead." 


"Yes."  • 

"And  you  have  bound  me  to  secrecy  about  the  mat- 
ter— at  least,  for  the  present." 

"Not  exactly  to  secrecy,  but  to  personal  repression 
for  the  present." 

"It  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, Zanoni  does  not  exist  any  more  than  she  did' 
twenty-four  hours  ago,  and  hence  I  have  given  her  a 
name." 

"I  see." 

"I  have  called  her  Nick  Carter's  phantom  mascot." 

"Which  is  an  admission  on  your  part  that  you  agree 
with  me  in  believing  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  she"| 
IS  still  alive." 

"Call  it  what  you  please.    My  only  admission  in  the 
case  is  that  you  have  a  phantom  mascot." 

"And  you  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent idea  to  discover,  without  delay,  what  is  in  that 
note  at  my  house  ?" 

"Just  that." 

"Shall  we  go  there  now?" 

"At  once,  if  you  think  you  are  through  here." 

"I  am  through  here  as  soon  as  I  have  telephoned  to 
Ten-Ichi  and  Patsy  to  be  on  hand  to  assist  Suzanne  in 
her  watch." 

"Do  you  really  believe  that  anything  will  come  of  j 
that?" 
"Yes." 
"What?" 

"I  haven't  an  idea,  save  that  I  do  believe  that  some- 
thing will  come  of  it.    Something  always  does  come  |f 
of  things  when  one  banks  upon  them.    It  is  partly  the 
effort  and  partly  the  fact,  I  think." 

"And  Von  Bulow?    You  said  only  a  few  moments 
ago  that  you  intended  to  shadow  him  yourself." 

"True;  but  I  had  not  then  heard  of  the  phantom 'O 
mascot,"  replied  Nick,  with  a  smile.    "I  think  nowf 
that  I  will  sfet  Chick  after  him — at  least,  until  we  have 
read  that  note." 

"That  may  be  easier  said  than  done." 

"You  mean  that  he  may  already  have  left  the  hotel, 
and  that  your  man  who  is  shadowing  him  may  be  as 
hard  to  find  as  the  man  himself  ?" 

"Exactly  that." 

Nick  Carter  smiled  broadly. 

'"I  know  you  well  enough,  inspector,  to  know  that 
whoever  it  was  you  put  on  Von  Bulow's  trail,  he  will 
leave  some  sort  of  a  track  which  another  one  of  youri; 
men  can  pick  up  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"It  was  Legrande,"  said  the  inspector  laconically 
"Good!    Then  Chick  will  know  how  to  take  up  the 
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ail,  and  the  two  can  work  together  admirably.  They 
low  each  other's  work." 

"Then  we  will  close  these  rooms  now;  eh?" 

"Yes." 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here  save  to  go 
trough  madame's  papers." 

"And  that  would  do  us  no  good  at  all.  Madame 
agarosi  has  learned  wisdom  from  her  experiences, 
id  she  saved  no  papers  or  letters.  There  is  nothing 
lOre  to  be  found  here.    We  have  discovered  all  there 

to  find."  ' 

"Then  if  you  will  attend  to  your  telephone,  I  will  see 
•  the  sealing  of  the  rooms  and  to  the  proper  disposi- 
on  of  Jean  and  Marie.  I  will  also  make  all  the  neces- 
iry  arrangements  wath  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel." 

The  officers  in  the  hallway  were  still  there,  and  to 
leni  the  inspector  delivered  his  direction  as  they  were 
aving  the  place. 

Nick  repaired  to  the  telephone  and  communicated 
ith  his  own  house,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  the  in- 
)ector  and  the  detective  left  the  hotel  together. 

But  as  they  walked  away,  a  face  looked  out  at  them 
■om  between  the  curtains  in  the  parlor,  and  that  face 
isembled  an  antiquated  edition  of  Mephistopheles.  It 
as  a  face  of  old  parchment,  with  eyes  which  might 
ave  been  made  of  glass — and  a  smile  in  which  there 
as  no  mirth;  a  smile  which  was  a  grimace  or  a  sar- 
Dnic  grin. 

1  The  owner  of  that  face  stood  in  an  embrasure  of  one 
if  the  windows.    He  was  tall  and  lean  and  spare ;  and 

2  seemed,  when  you  looked  at  his  back,  to  be  a  young 
tan — and  when  you  looked  into  his  face,  to  be  an  octo- 
enarian. 

He  gazed  out  of  the  window  at  them  as  they  passed; 
id  then  he  turned  and  with  a  quick  gaze  which  seemed 
)  sweep  the  room  at  a  glance,  studied  every  person 
lere. 

His  eyes  rested  for  just  an  instant  upon  Suzanne, 
|ho  had  taken  her  seat  at  that  moment,  and  they  glit- 
ired  like  the  eyes'  of  a  venomous  serpent  about  to 
:rike. 

!  But  he  saw,  or  J)elieved  he  saw^  that  she  had  not 
jen  him,  and  he  stole  to  the  door  like  a  living  shadow, 
assed  out,  and  was  gone. 

A  moment  later  he  was  in  the  street,  and  half  a  block 
1  advance  of  him,  going  down  the  avenue  side  by 
de,  were  the  two  detectives,  the  inspector  and  Nick 
'arter. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Mephistopheles  to  look  behind 
|im ;  he  was  too  intent  upon  his  own  occupation  of 
matching  ahead.    If  he  had  looked,  it  is  safe  to  say 


that  he  would  have  been  astounded,  for  with  half  the 
vigilance  he  expended  upon  the  two  in  front  of  him,  he 
would  have  discovered  Suzanne. 

Suzanne  had  thought  rapidly  and  very  much  to  the 
point  in  that  instant  when  she  recognized  the  Mephis- 
topheles of  her  description,  there  in  the  parlor,  and 
had  turned  her  head  away  in  order  that  he  might  not 
discover  that  she  had  seen  him. 

As  yet  the  young  man  whom  the  detective  had  said 
would  address  her  and  would  be  at  hand  to  render  her 
assistance  at  a  momenf  s  notice,  had  not  appeared,  and 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

It  was  her  own  opinion  that  this  man  whom  she  had 
described  so  graphically  was  more  worth  attention  in 
the  present  crisis  than  all  the  others  combined;  and 
it  was  her  woman's  intuition  which  acted  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  which  rose  to  the  occasion. 

She  also  had  seen  the  two  detectives  go  out,  and 
she  was  perfectly  aware  that  this  man  was  watching 
them. 

On  the  instant  she  decided  to  act  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibility, irrespective  of  the  instructions  she  had  re- 
ceived. She  believed  that  one  or  both  of  the  two  men, 
the  detective  or  the  inspector,  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  she  regarded  it  as  her  duty  to  do  what  she 
could  do  to  save  them. 

■Without  an  instant  of  hesitation,  she  rose  and  glided 
after  him. 

She  was  dressed  for  the  street,  according  to  the  di- 
rections she  had  received,  and  while  she  felt  her  own 
incompetency  to  contend  with  such  a  character  as  this 
Mephistopheles,  she  still  believed  that  she  would  be 
able  somehow  to  warn  Nick  Carter  or  his  companion. 

And  Mephistopheles  himself  never  dreamed  that  she 
had  followed ;  he  had  no  idea  that  she  had  seen  him 
at  all;  he  regarded  her  only  as  a  maid,  whose  limitedi 
intellect  did  not  admit  of  her  appearing  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  enemy,  or  as  one  inimical  to  his  interests. 

If  he  thought  about  the  situation  at  all,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  gave  it  a  moment's  consideration,  it 
was  merely  to  suppose  that  the  maid,  now  that  her  mis- 
tress was  dead,  had  chosen  to  array  herself  in  some 
of  madame's  garments  and  to  pose 'in  the  parlor. 

But  Suzanne  was  made  of  different  metal  than  that. 

As  her  replies  had  indicated  when  she  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  detective,  she 'was  far  above  her  station 
in  many  respects.  She  was  bright,  quick,  and  observ- 
ing, and  the  murder  of  her  mistress  had  called  to  the 
surface  every  latent  force  she  possessed. 

And  so  it  was  that  she  glided  after  the  Mephistoph- 
eles of  the  story,  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  him  as 
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they  advanced,  until  she  was  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  paces  behind  him ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  she 
was  close  upon  him  when,  at  the  door  of  Nick  Carter's 
house,  as  the  two  detectives  were  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing the  steps,  he  raised  his  right  hand  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  was  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  something  from 
it  at  the  two  men,  when  Suzanne  seized  his  wrist  and 
held  it. 

CHAPTER  XL 

NICK  CARTER  ALWAYS  WINS. 

The  arm  of  this  modern  Mephistopheles  was  power- 
ful, notwithstanding  his  supposed  advanced  age,  and 
the  arm  of  Suzanne  was  weak:,  in  comparison. 

Nevertheless,  she  saw  the  act  which  would  have 
done  murder  to  one  of  the  two  men  on  the  steps  of 
the  house  in  front  of  them.  She  saw  the  brawny  arm 
raised ;  she  saw  the  bony  hand  clutching  a  murderous- 
looking  ktiife;  she  saw  the  look  of  fiendish  exultation 
on  the  face  of  the  man  who  wielded  it — in  fact,  she 
realized  the  crisis,  and  she  acted. 

With  a  scream  such  as  only  a  startled  woman  can 
give,  she  leaped  forward;  and  it  was  doubtless  the 
scream  as  much  as  the  act  itself  which  disconcerted  the 
aim  and  the  ambition  of  the  human  devil  who  was 
seeking  only  to  kill. 

Her  slender  fingers  seized  upon  the  bony  wrist — just 
too  late  to  prevent  the  knife  from  leaping  from  the 
grasp  of  that  muscular  hand — but  nevertheless  just  in 
time  to  avert  the  disaster  which  would  have  happened 
had  she  waited  in  the  hotel  for  the  coming  of  Patsy 
or  Ten-Ichi. 

The  knife  went  forward,  but  it  went  wide  of  its 
aim.  It  ilew,  not  into  the  heart  of  Nick  Carter,  not 
into  the  breast  of  the  inspector,  who  has  more  friends 
alhong  the  men  of  the  city  than  any  other  police  officer 
who  ever  acted  in  an  executive  capacity  here — but  into 
the  door  itself. 

It  went  past  the  arm  of  the  detective ;  it  must,  in 
fact,  have  gone  underneath  it ;  and  it  hung,  quivering, 
in  the  woodwork  just  above  the  point  where  he  would 
have  inserted  his  key. 

The  two  men  had  been  so  intent  upon  seeking  the 
possible  solution  of  their  mystery,  as  presumably  con- 
tained in  the  letter  which  was  to  be  left  at  the  house 
of  the  detective,  that  neither  had  any  thought  of  a  pos- 
sible trailer.  ' 

Police  officers,  as  a  rule,  are  in  less  danger  from 
threats  than  any  other  class  of  persons.  Judges  are 
sometimes  killed,  though  rarely.  District  attorneys 
have  been  shot  at,  but  rarely  hit.   Detectives  have  been 
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assaulted,  but  never  injured,  save  in  one  rare  case 
where  Red  Leary  swore  vengeance  and  executed  it. 
The  history  of  crime  is  like  the  history  of  nations — a 
matter  of  rise  and  fall — of  the  swinging  of  the  pen- 
dulum. 

Association  with  danger  ancf  with  the  threats  of 
people  who  forget,  lends  to  a  man  in  Nick  Carter's 
position  a  sort  of  contempt  for  consec[uences. 

When  the  inspector  and  Nick  he^rd  the  scream  of  |^ 
Suzanne,  they  also  heard  the  singing  of  the  flying 
knife,  and  the  "plunk!"  it  made  when  it  struck  the 
door  just  above  the  keyhole. 

It  was  Nick  who  turned  in  time  to  take  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

He  saw  the  cadaverous  person  who  thus  far  had 
been  described  as  Mephistopheles;  he  saw  him,  or, 
rather,  his  wrist,  in  the  grasp  of  Suzanne;  he  saw  him 
whirl  and  strike,  and  he  saw  Suzanne  sink  backward 
upon  the  pavement — and  he  also  saw  the  man  leap 
upon  the  box  of  a  passing  cab,  hurl  the  driver  to  the 
pavement,  seize  the  whip  and  strike  the  horse,  and 
without  a  word  he  turned  and  leaped  down  the  steps 
after  the  flying  cab. 

It  was  then  that  he  executed  one  qi  those  wonder- 
ful snap  shots  for  which  he  has  become  so  famous. 

He  realized  that  the  cab  was  escaping,  and  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  capture  the  man  on  the  box  unless 
he  resorted  to  extraordinary  measures,  and  as  the  cab 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  the  corner,  his  right  hand 
shot  out  and  an  explosion  followed. 

The  horse,  shot  through  the  brain,  pitched  forward 
and  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  pavement ;  and  the  cab,  drag- 
ging at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  or  more,  was 
precipitated  over  the  body  of  the  horse. 

The  man  on  the  box  leaped  for  safety;  but  he  was 
too  late;  and  when  the  usual  crowd  had  collected  and 
the  would-be  murderer  was  picked  up,  it  was  still  the 
face  of  an  antiquated  Mephistopheles  that  he  bore, 
save  where  the  blood  had  oozed  from  a  wound  at  the 
side  of  his  head. 

There  the  enamel  had  been  washed  away,  and  there, 
underneath  the  paint  and  pigment,  glowed  what  would 
have  been  the  complexion  of  a  young  man,  had  it  been 
less  pale  and  less  drawn,  and  had  the  death  wound  not 
already  have  been  administered. 

And  while  the  detective  bent  over  him,  consciousness 
returned  for  a  moment,  and  the  man  on  the  pavement, L 
with  a  blanket  under  his  head,  looked  up  into  the  facei^,, 
of  the  detective  and  tried  to  smile. 

"You  always  win.  Carter,"  he  said,  whispering  the 
words.    "You  win  even  now.    You  have  won  every 
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ick  in  the  hands  we  have  played.  Isn't  it  time  that 
gave  up  . 

"You  could  fight  me  much  better  in  St.  Petersburg 
lan  here,"  replied  Nick.  "Why  did  you  elect  to  come 
pre?" 

"I  followed  her.  There ;  don't  try  to  talk  to  me 
3w.  Things  are  swimming  in  my  head.  If  I  recover 
)nsciousness,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it;  if  not — why, 
len,  you  will  have  to  guess  the  rest." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  followed  Madame  Yaga- 
^si?" 

"Yes."  • 

"But  why?    She  was  not  Yvonne."  * 

"No;  but  she  was  Yvonne's  own  cousin,  and  she 
lows  where  Yvonne  is  now.  Bah !  Take  me  to  a 
3spital,  or  take  me  to  your  own  house,  as  you  will, 
would  rather  you  would  not  reveal  my  identity,  but 

you  feel  that  you  must  do  so,  do  it." 

He  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  then,  and  at  the 
.me  moment  the  inspector  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
Iso  an  ambulance  which  had  been  called. 

"There  are  three  grand  dukes  in  Russia  who  bear 
e  name  of  Michael,"  said  Nick,  in  an  undertone,  to 
e  inspector.  "This  man  is  one  of  them — never  mind 
hich  one.  It  was  in  his  house  where  I  had  the  battle 
ith  the  python — I  think  I  told  you  about  that.  This 
jhole  matter  is,  after  all,  a  love  affair,  and  not  one  of 
)litics." 

It  was  an  ambulance  from  the  New  York  Hospital 
hich  had  replied  to  the  summons,  and  directions 
ere  given  that  the  injured  gentleman  be  given  a 

ivate  room  there,  and  that  every  possible  attention 
paid  to  him;  but  also  that  at  least  one  of  his  at- 
ndants  should  be  an  officer  from  the  central  office, 
id  that  no  person  whatever  should  be  permitted  to 
e  him  without  the  .permission  of  the  inspector. 

"He  struck  Suzanne,"  said  Nick  to  the  inspector,  as 
ey  turned  away.    "What  of  her?" 

"He  merely  knocked  her  down.    She  is  not  hurt."' 

'And  where  is  she  now  ?" 

"In  your  house." 

"That  is  well.  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  pay  for  that 
:ad  horse." 

"I  attended  to  that,  Nick.  The  cabman  will  call  at 
e  department  about  it." 

"All  right.    Charge  the  affair  to  me.    Let  me  pay 

r  it  without  question.    That  will  be  easier  than  to 

ve  unpleasant  questions  asked." 

"This  case  is  harking  back  to  ancient  history  for 
ie>u,  isn't  it,  Nick?" 
I  ^-'Rather." 


"Some  cases  which  you  had  almost  forgotten?" 

"Hardly  that;  but  a  case  or  two  which  had  been  dor- 
mant in  my  mind  so  long  that  I  regarded  them  as 
past." 

"And  this  Michael— who  is  he?" 

"Let  us  call  him  a  cousin  of  the  czar's." 

"He  is  at  least  a  relative  of  the  czar;  eh?"' 

"Yes." 

'And  Yvonne?" 

"She  is- — or  was — one  of  the  bravest,  most  coura- 
geous, and  most  beautiful  women  I  ever  knew." 
"Not  Madame  Yagarosi  ?" 
"No." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  distance,  and, 
in  fact,  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  detective's  house 
before  another  word  was  uttered  between  them. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  threshold,  the  inspector 
broke  the  silence,  - 

"Chick  and  Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi  have  gone  out  in 
obedience  to'^our  orders,  Nick,"  he  said;  "but  the  let- 
ter we  expected  is  here." 

"Ah!"  replied  Nick.    "So  much  the  better." 

"You  seem  to  expect  great  things  from  that  letter." 

"I  do." 

"What  do  you  expect  from  it?" 
"A  solution  of  this  mystery." 
"From  the  letter  itself  ?" 
"No;  but  from  the  writer  of  the  letter." 
.  "But  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  not  here." 
"The  writer  of  the  letter  can  be  and  must  be  found." 
"And  you  think  it  is  Zanoni?" 
"I  am  positive  it  is." 

"But  how  is  Zanoni  familiar  with  these  things? 
How  does  she  know  about  that  time  in  Russia?" 

"Those  are  questions  which  Zanoni  must  answer.  I 
have  sent  her  a  message,  which  I  am  positive  that  Miss 
Dwelling  will  deliver.  When  she  receives  that  mes- 
sage, she  will  appear — perhaps  not  to  you,  but  cer- 
tainly to  me." 

"And  then  you  think  the  entire  mystery  will  be  ex- 
plained?" 

"I  think  she  has  the  explanation  of  it  all." 

"And  the  old  charges  against  Zanoni,  Nick?  What 
about  them  ?" 

"I  have  your  word  for  them  until  I  have  talked  with 
her." 

"Yes;  I  will  stand  for  that." 

"That  is  alf  I  ask,  old  chap.  Just  stand  for  me 
through  this  thing  for  the  present,  and  it  will  all  come 
out  as  plain  as  daylight  before  we  are  much  older. 

545 
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The  fact  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  inspectoi-.  This 
is  a  sort  of  rehash  of  events  which  happened  in  Russia 
when  I  went  there  long 'ago  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
mikado  of  Japan.  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that 
there  is  no  national  affair  of  sufficient  importance  that 
some  love  affair  does  not  control  it.  In  this  case  it 
was  controlled  by  the  love  of  this  Michael,  for  the 
beautiful  countess  whom  you  have  heard  referred  to 
as  Yvonne.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  forsaken  title 
and  place,  estate  and  wealth,  to  follow  her,  and  it  is 
also  evident  that  he  has  been  -unable  to  find  her. 
Through  the  death  of  Madame  Yagarosi,  we  will  solve 
the  mystery,  and  it  is  not  far  off.  Will  you  be  con- 
tent to  wait  another  day  or  two?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  T  think  I  may  promise  you.  And  novv,  here 
is  Peter  with  Zanoni's  letter." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

« 

THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  AN  EMPIRE. 

Peter,  Nick  Carter's  principal  factotum  in  the  house, 
appeared  at  that  moment  with  a  sealed  envelope  upon 
the  salver  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 

"This  was  left  here  f-or  you,  chief,"  he  said,  stand- 
ing still  at  arm's  length;  "but  I  was  requested  to  de- 
liver it  to  you  only  when  you  were  alone." 

The  inspector  turned  as  if  to  withdraw  from  the 
room,  but  Nick  detained  him  with  a  gesture ;  then, 
without  a  Word,  he  took  the  letter  from  the  salver, 
opened  it,  and  read  it  to  the  end  without  a  change  of 
countenance. 

After  that  he  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  there 
for  a  moment,  looking  out,  while  Peter  and  the  in- 
spector still  retained  their  respective  places  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room. 

.  Presently  he  turned  back  from  the  window  with  the 
open  letter  still  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  to  the  in- 
spector, placed  it  in  his  hand. 

"Read,"  he  said,  "then  do  me  the  kindness  to  wait 
for  me  here.  Peter,  you  may  return  to  your  own  de- 
partment." 

The  note  was  short.  The  inspector  read  it  to  the 
end  while  the  servant  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
room;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  he  replaced  it 
in  the  envelope  and  returned  it  to  the  detective. 

."Thank  you,  Nick,"  he  said'.  "I  will  wait  here,  as 
you  suggest." 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  looked  int©  each  other's 
eyes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  greater  confidence  or  greater 
trust  was  ever  exchanged  between  two  persons  than 


that  which  passed  from  each  to  the  other,  at  that  mo- 
ment. . 

Then  Nick  Carter  turned  silently  and  left  the  room.- 

As  he  mounted  the  stairs  he  paused  more  than  once, 
as  if  he  hesitated;  and  yet  not  one  of  the  pauses  he( 
made  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  an  utter  stop. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  went  directly  to  the  door 
of  his  own  private  study,  and  there  again  he  hesitated 
for  an  instant. 

Then  he  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  room. 

There  was  a  woman  seated  there.  She  was  closely 
veiled,  and  her  clothing,  while  it  could  not  be  described 
as  mourning,  was  still  sufficiently  somber  in  hue  to 
have  answered  to  such  a  description. 

As  he  entered,  she  rose  from  the  chair  she  had  been 
occupying  and  took  a  step  toward  him,  and  then  she, 
paused  irresolutely.    And  Nick  paused  also,  having 
closecf  the  door  befiind  him. 

"Is  it  Zanoni?"  he  asked;  and  then  he  paused  for 
several  seconds,  after  which  he  added:  "Or  is  it  Lady 
Mary?" 

She  did  not  reply  for  a  full  minute;  but  then,  with 
a  sudden  gesture,  she  threw  back  the  veil  she  wore, 
disclosing  her  wondrously  beauteous  face. 

He  started  forward,  although  he  did  not  move  from 
his  tracks,  for  she  held  up  a  warning  hand  toward^ 
him;  and  then  she  asked  softly: 

"Which  would  you  have  it  be?" 

"Neither,"  he  replied.  "It  could  not  be  one,  and  it 
must  not  be  the  other." 

"That  is  right,'-'  she  said  softly.  "That  is  the  an-: 
swer  I  expected.  That  is  the  reply  I  would  have  had; 
you  make.  Lady  Mary  died  when  she  leaped  into  the, 
sea,  out  there  on  that  island  in  the  Pacific.  Zanoni' 
was  already  dead  then.  I  am  Zanoni ;  but  not  the  Za- 
noni you  have  known  in  the  past." 

"I  know  that,"  he  said. 

"This  is  a  transfigured  Zanoni — a  new  being — a'^ 
new  creation." 

"^Yes,"  he  said,  and  he  crossed  to  the  window. 

"Does  Lord  Algy  still  live?"  she  asked  of  him;  and 
there  was  a  pathetic  ring  in  her  soft  tones  as  she  ut 
tered  the  question. 

"Sometimes,"  he  murmured.  "Sometimes  when  1 
am  alone;  when  I  am  where  I  can  gaze  off  at  the 
ocean." 

She  came  nearer  to  him  and  rested  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder ;  but  he  shook  it  off  and  retreated  a  step ;  anc 
she  shrank  back  to  her  former  position. 

"Can  you  imagine,"  she  asked,  "two  people  stand^; 
ing  upon  precipices  with  an  impassable  gulf  betweei; 
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;hem,  looking  toward  one  %nother  and  yet  each  fully 
iware  that  there  is  no  bridge  in  heaven  or  on  earth 
A'hich  can  cross  that  chasm?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"That  is  where  we  stand." 

"Yes,"  he  said  again. 

"Myosins  were  such  that  they  can  never  be  washed 
is  white  as  wool,  according  to  the  scriptural  doctrine, 
mt  they  can  be  put  behind  me,  far  in  the  past,  and 
vhatever  the  good  God  has  in  store  for  me,  there  may 
t  least  be  no  more  sins  to  answer  for.  I  do  not  ex- 
ect  to  atone  for  the  past ;  I  only  hope  to  do  what  may 
e  done  by  a  weak  nprtal  like  myself,  in  an  effort  to 
tone.    Do  you  comprehend  my  meaning?" 

"Perfectly,"  he  replied. 

"There  is  a  joy  in  living  a  life  of  atonement  which  is 
ar  greater  than  can  be  found  in  a  life  of  sin." 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"To  live  that  life  of  atonement,  even  unto  the  end 
f  my  days.  To  devote  my  life  to  the  effort  to  save 
thers  from  the  pitfalls  into  which  I  fell.  To  give  up 
ly  days  and  my  all  to  others.  To  try  to  win  forgive- 
less  from  Heaven." 

"God  help  you !"  he  murmured. 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied.  "And  now,  let  us  change 
le  subject.  First,  you  will  promise  to  make  no  effort 
)  find  me,  will  you  not?" 

"Yes ;  I  promise." 
'  "Miss  Dwelling  has  already  given  me  your  message, 
jhat  is  why  I  am  here.    Do  you  believe  in  me — in  my 
ncerity?" 

"Yes." 

"You  received  my  message  at  the  Hotel  Sushe- 
ma?" 
"Yes." 

"You  remember  my  power  when  I  was  called  the 
Oman  wizard?  You  know  that  I  have  ways  of  find- 
g  out  things  and  of  doing  things  which  are  the  re- 
Its  of  my  studies  in  the  Far  East?" 

"Yes,"  he  repeated. 

"You  did  not  know  me  when  you  were  in  St.  Peters- 
irg.  You  never  knew  that  the  princess  who  was 
lied  in  the  room  behind  the  throne  and  the  countess 
|io  was  so  brave  in  her  defense — in  her  sister's  de- 
nse— had  a  cousin  who  was  named  Zanoni,  did 
iu?" 

.  "No;  I  never  knew  that." 

II , 

"Ah,  well,  it  is  a  long  story — a  family  history  with 
lich  you  need  not  be  troubled  now ;  but  I  am  an 
1  'n  cousin  to  Yvonne.    Madame  Yagarosi  was  an- 
i.er  cousm,  the  daughter  of  a  sister  of  my  mother's. 


I  was  on  that  far  island  in  the  Pacific,  alone  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  when  at  last  I  was  taken  off,  it  was 
a  Russian  ship  which  took  me  away,  and  presently  I 
was  in  St.  Petersburg  again  -  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood. 

"Since  then  I  have  been  alteriiately  with  Olga  Yaga- 
rosi and  with  Yvonne,  my  cousins,  who  are  also  cousins 
to  each  other. 

"It  was  I  who  besought  General  Yagarosi  to  entreat 
you  to  watch  over  his  wife,  and  it  has  been  I  who 
have  watched  over  her  as  best  I  might,  knowing  that 
sooner  or  later  she  would  be  assassinated." 

"And  it  was  you  who  sent  me  the  card  in  the  parlor, 
telling  me  to  watch  Von  Bulow." 
1  es.       ,  J 

"xA.nd  who  put  the  note  under  the  door  while  the 
inspector  and  I  were  in  the  room  where  Madarne 
Yagarosi  had  lived." 

"Yes." 

"You  stated  in  that  note  that  it  was  a  servant  of 
Von  Bulow's  who  struck  the  blow  which  killed  ma- 
dame,  and  that  Natalie  Lu  " 

"Natalie  is  Yvonne.    Need  I  say  more?"  « 

Nick  turned  and  braced  himself. 

"Then  who  is  the  person  who  struck  the  blow?"  he 
demanded.  "It  is  time  that  I  should  know,  if  you 
have  the  information  to  give  me." 

"Do  you  not  know  already?"  she  demanded.  "Have 
you  not  had  a  person  described  to  you  wdio  looks  like 
an  antiquated  Mephistopheles  ?" 

"But  he  was — is  no  servant  of  Von  Bulow's." 

"He  passed  as  one." 

"Yes;  but  in  reality  " 

"In  reality  he  is  Michael,  the  man  who  has  pursued 
Yvonne  since  she  was  a  child,  and  who  will  never  re- 
linquish that  pursuit  while  he  lives.  The  man  from 
whom  sli^  has  fled  from  country  to  country,  across 
oceans,  through  forests,  over  mountains — through  hell, 
almost." 

"I  know,"  said  Nick.  "I  know;  but  he  will  pursue 
her  no  more.  He  is  dying,  now,"  and  then  in  a  few 
words  he  related  to  her  what  had  happened;  but  when 
he  had  finished,  he  added  suddenly : 

"But  why  should  he  murder  Madame  Yagarosi? 
What  was  she  to  him,  or  how  did  she  interfere  in  his 
plans  ?" 

"She  had  penetrated  his  disguise.  She  knew  who 
he  was.  She  had  informed  the  government  at  St. 
Petersburg  where  he  was.    That  is  why." 

"And  yet,"  said  Nick,  "I  'do  not  think  it  was  he 
who  killed  her." 
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"No?   Who,  then?"     ^    -  , 
"Von  Bulow." 
"Possibly,"  she  admitted; 

"Why  should  Madame  Yagarosi  have  been  in  dan- 
ger at  all,  save  from  the  machinations  of  this  prince?" 
asked  Nick. 

"Because  she  had  in  reality  acted  as  a  spy,  and  the 
fact  was  known  to  the  third  section  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg police ;  because  Voji  Bulow  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  for  her  scorn  of  him  he  sought  vengeance  in  be- 
traying her  to  his  government;  and  because  she  had 
i-ncurred  the  enmity  of  the  prince,  as  I  have  already 
said,  by  penetrating  his  disguise  and  betraying  the  fact 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good  or  the  most  harm, 
as  you  choose  to  apply  the  term.  Ah,  there  were  a 
hundred  things  working  against  them  both — ^against 
Olga  and  Yvonne." 

"And  these  hundred  things  culminated  in  the  mur- 
der, of  to-day." 

"Yfes." 

"Then  Von  Bulow  is  the  man.  Von  Bulow  is  the 
man,  and  before  the  sun  sets  on  another  day,  he  shall 
answer  foi*  it."  ' 

"Amen,"  said  Zanoni  fervently. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCES. 

Both  Chick  and  Legrande — the  shadow  who  had 
been  detailed  by  the  inspector  to  keep  on  the  trail  of 
Von  Bulow — seemed  to  have  disappeared  utterly  from 
view.  ' 

The  day  which  succeeded  the  exciting  one  which 
has  been  described,  passed  without  a  word  being  re- 
ceived from  either  of  them,  nor  could  the  detective 
himself  discover  any  trace  of  them,  or  of  the  man  they 
were  shadowing. 

To  add  to  the  mystery  of  the  occasion,  Ten-Ichi  and 
Patsy  had  also  failed  to  report. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had  been  sent  to 
the  Hotel  Sushehima  upon  the  telephonic  order  of  their 
chief,  and  that  they  were  detailed  there  to  wait  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  maid,  Suzanne,  who  was  sta- 
Jtioned  in  the  parlor. 


But  we  have  seen  how^^uzanne,  excited  over  her 
discovery  of  the  presence  of  Prince  Michael,  whom 
she  regarded  as  a  Mephistopheles,  had  left  her  post  in 
order  to  follow  him,  and  had  done  so  before  the  ar-j 
rival  of  either  of  the  young  assistants.  ! 

Suzanne,  knocked  down  by  the  prince,  had  soor\  re- 
covered,  and  was  dispatched  at  once  to  the  hotel,  where 
it  was  expected  that  she  would  find  the  two  young 
men  awaiting  her.  She  had  only  to  take  her  seat  ir 
the  parlor,  as  she  had  been  directed  to  do  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  to  wait  for  them  to  accost  her,  and  this 
she  had  promised  to  do. 

And  herein  was  the  third  mystery  of  the  situation 
for  Suzanne  had  not  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  all,  or  i 
she  had  done  so,  she  had  not  been  seen  by  any.persoi 
who  recognized  her,  and  she  certainly  was  not  then 
when  the  detective  inquired  for  her. 

Thus,  the  situation  at  ten  o'clock  the  following 
morning  was:    Chick  and  Legrande  had  unaccount 
ably  disappeared.    Patsy  and  Ten-Ichi  were  missing, 
and  Suzanne  had  vanished. 

And  the  situation  did  not  change  during  all  that  da}  , 
although  the  detective  used  every  effort  in  his'powe 
to  obtain  some  trace  of  them,  and  the  inspector  fror 
the  central  office  placed  his  entire  force  at  the  dispose  ,j 
of  Nick  Carter  to  assist  him. 

"There  can  be  only  one  explanation  of  the  mystery, 
said  Nick  Carter  to  the  inspector,  when  they  met  i  ^ 
the  office  of  the  latter  at  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  "an 
that  is  that  the  conspiracy  concerning'  which  the  mui , 
der  of  Madame  Yagarosi  is  only  an  incident,  is  of 
much  wider  range  than  we  anticipated." 

"Humph!"  remarked  the  inspector;  and  he  lighte " 

a  cigar.  : 

:» 

"Hermann  Von  Bulow  is  evidently  a  much  mo; 
dangerous  man  than  we  gave  him  credit  for  being, 
continued  the  detective.,  . 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  Von  Bulow  h;!,| 
captured  the  whole  bunch?"  asked  the  inspector,  j, 

"Justithat;  no  more,  no  less."  ji, 

"If  it  were  only  the  two  lads  and  the  womanjt 
growled  the  inspector,  "I  might  agree  with  you,  || 
two  such  practiced  men  as  Chick  and  Legrande— 
I  can't  see  it  that  way,    I  would  as  soon  think  of  i| 
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rapturing  you  and  me,  and  carrying  us  off  like  a  pair 
infants  in  swaddling  clothes." 
"All  the  same,  they  have  disappeared." 
"I'll  have  to  admit  that  much." 
"And  I  know  that  Chick  would  have  reported  to  me 
)ef0i"e  this  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  do  so." 
I  "I  think  Legrande  would  have  done  the  same." 
.  "Then  where  are  they?" 
"Humph!"  said  the  inspector  again. 
"I  will  tell  you  my  yiews  of  the  matter,  if  you  don't 
nind  listening,"  said  Nick,  after  a  pause,  which  both 
nen  had  occupied  in  deep  thought. 

"All  ri^ht.  'Go  ahead,  Nick;  but  don't  go  in  too 
[eep.  I  will  confess  that  I  begin  to  see  visions  of  the 
|var  between  Russia  and  Japan  transferred  from  Man- 
huria  to  the  city  of  New  York." 

"That  is  just  the  point,  inspector.   That  is  just  what 
|as  happened ;  or,  rather,  that  is  just  what  is  happen- 
ag.    A  certain  part  of  that  war  has  been,  l)r  is  being, 
ansferred  to  this  country." 

"I  don't  think  that  I  quite  catch  on  to  that  idea, 
ist  as  you  mean  it,"  remarked  the  inspector,  applying 
^1  fresh  light  to  his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out. 

"This  country  has  been  pro-Japanese  since  the  be- 
inning  of  the  conflict;  you  will  admit  that?" 
"Certainly." 

"Russia  has  her  secret  agents  everywhere — almost 
i  much  in  New  York  as  in  Pari^  and  London." 
"We  are  both  rather  thoroughly  aware  of  that  fact." 
"I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  redoubtable 
lird  section  of  the  Russian  police,  and  I  know  some- 
ing  of  its  ramifications.  I  know  something 'about 
!)w  far-reaching  it  is,  and  I  know  also  how  thoroughly 
•nscienceless  it  is  in  carrying  a  point  once  determined 
)on.  The  officers  of  that  body  have  almost  carte 
anche.  They  are  the  living  exponents  of  the  theory 
Sandy  MacPherson,  when  he  sent  his  son  after 
hes,  and  ordered  him  t»  get  them  honestly  if  he 
uld,  but  to  get  them.  I  think  that  Michael  is  here  as 
e  American  head  of  the  third  section,  and  that  Von 
ilow  is  his  chief  assistant.  Michael  posed  as  a 
vant  of  Von  Bulow  for  purposes  of  his  own,  and 
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"By  the  way,  how  is  Michael  ?" 


"Alive,  but  still  unconscious." 

"Then  we  can't  make  him  talk." 

"No;  not  for  days  to  come,  so  the  doctors  tell  me." 

"Go  ahead,  then,  with  your  theorizing." 

"It  is  not  all  theorizing.  Official  Russia  does  not 
like  me,  inspector.  I  forced  my  way  into  the  presence 
of  the  czar,  as  you  know ;  I  compelled  him  to  conduct 
my  party  personally  to  Kronstad  and  to  place  us  in 
safety  aboard  an  American  warship  then  lying  in  that 
harbor,  and  I  did  other  things  to  defy  the  third  sec- 
tion,  which  they  will  never  forgive.  They  know  that 
I  do  not  like  them  any  better  than  they  like  me,  and 
— here  is  the  point — they  believe  in  their  hearts  that  I 
am  working  all  the  while  in  the  interests  of  Japan." 

"Well?" 

"That  leads  up  to  the  point  I  was  about  to  make, 
which  is  that  a  section  of  the  famous  third  section  has 
been  transferred  to  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing me — to  find  out  what  I  am  doing,  if  anything,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  if  it  happens  to  be  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  Russia." 

"That  sounds  reasonable." 

"Madame  Yagarosi  was  already  known  to  be  a  spy, 
"working  against  them."  ^ 

"And  you  were  known  to  be  in  communication  with 
her.    I  see." 

"Precisely." 

"The  circumstantial  evidence  against  you  and  her, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Russians,  was  very  strong,  and  she 
was  killed,  when  she  was  killed,  to  prevent  the  inter- 
view whicli  those  men  in  some  manner  "had  discovered 
had  been  arranged." 

"Yes;  already  condemned  to  death,  that  death  was 
hastened  in  the  manner  you  suggest.  Now,  following 
upon  that.  Von  Bulow,  knowing  that  he  was  watched 
— and  he  must  have  known  it,  for  he  is  much  too  smart 
not  to-  have  discovered  that  he  was  shadowed — could 
easily  have  led  your  man  and  mine  into  a  trap.  They 
are  not  superhuman.  They  could  easily  be  captured  if 
tak«n  wholly  unawares." 

"And  if  the  third  section  has  transferred  a  de- 
partment of  its  service  to  this  country  for  a  time,  it 
is  easily  conceivable  that  they  have  sent  men  enough 
to  do  their  work;  eh?" 
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'And  then- 


"It  is  not  only  conceivable,  it  is  actually  the  fact. 

Russia  never  does  things  by  halves.    She  would  not  "Somebody  in  the  hotel  will  accost  me;  somethin; 

send  a  corporal's ■  guard  here  to  compete  against  me.  will  happen;  I  don't  know  what,  but  whatever  it  is,  i 

Russian  officialdoi^  is  quite  well  acquainted  with  me,  will  serve  to  put  us  on  the  track.   Will  you  help  me  ii 

and  none  better  than  Michael  himself."  this?"  , 

"I  think  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Nick."  "Will  I  help  you?   Well,  I  should  say  so !" 

"I  think  I  have."                                 !  "Then  I  want  three  or  four  good  men  from  your  de: 

"Did  Zanoni  give  you  this  idea  ?"  partment  to  be  on  hand  when  I  apply  at  the  hotel,  an 

"Yes;  that  is,  she  gave  it  to  me  without  herself  I  want  them  to  be  prepared  to  do  my  bidding,  no  ma 

being  aware  of  it.    She  has  been  deceived  herself ;  but  ter  what  it  may  be." 

she  told  me  enough  of  the  happenings  to  suggest  all  "You  shall  have  half  a  dozen,  Nick." 

this  to  me,  and  when  our  conversation  was  so  closely  "Sq  much  the  better.    Have  them  at  or  near  tl 

followed  by  the  mysterious  disappearances,  there  was  hotel  at  two  o'clock  to-night.    They  will  be  shrew 

no  other  conclusion  for  me  to  find.  enough  to  know  how  to  make  themselves  known  to  n 
"Inspector,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Hotel  Sushe- 


as  I  approach.  They  must  be  prepared  to  fight,  to 
for  I  think  there  will  be  a  fight  in  this  affair  befoi 
we  are  through  with  it.  At  two  o'clock,  j-emembe 
that  is,  in  three  hours." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  VON  BULOW. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  detective  left  f 

w 


hima  was— and  doubtless  is  still — thronged  with  Rus- 
sian detectives.  I  was  known  to  them  all,  and  so  were 
you.  Naturally,  so  was  every  person  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Madame  Yagarosi.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  attendant  at  the  telephone  booths  is  in  their 
employ,  and  that  the  directions  I  telephoned  to  my 
house  were  reported  to  them." 

"So  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  lay  their 
plans  for  the  reception  of  Chick  and  the  others;  and    ^^^^  of  the  inspector,  and  he  called  a  cab  and 
so,  also,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  follow    driven  directly  to  his  own  house. 
Suzanne  when  she  left  the  hotel  on  the  track  of      '  ]K.eaders  of  the  Nick  Carter  stories  are  aware 
Michael,  and  to  capture  her,  probably  without  a  strug-    j^j^  wonderful  ability  in  the  art  of  making  up. 
gle,  when  she  left  your  house  to  return  to  the  hotel."  ~     .  ... 

"That  is  the  way  I  see  it." 

"I  hardly  think,  Nick,  that  they  would  dare  to  mur- 
der the  whole  outfit."  (-A, 

"The  killing  of  Madame  Yagarosi  has  proved  that 
they  dare  almost  anything." 

"Then  we  must  find  some  way  to  act,  and  act 
quickly.*' 

"I  think  I  have  already  found  the  way." 
"How?" 

"I  think  I  remember  Von  Bulow's  face  and  figure  approximately  his  own  stature,  whether  young  or  c 
well  enough  fo  make  up  so  much  like  him  that  I  can  Nick  Carter  could  render  himself  into  such  a  perf 
deceive  at  least  some  of  his  followers.  I  know  the  representation  of  that  individual  as  to  decewe  his  n, 
number  of  his  room  there,  and  that  he  has  not  yet  intimate  acquaintances  for  a  time, 
given  it  up.  I  shall  appear  there  about  two  o'clock  But  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  career  of  the  ^ 
this  very  night,  disguised  as  Von  Bulow,  and  call  for  tective  when  he  had  attempted  to  invent  such  a  i 
his  key.   I  think  I  will  get  it."  guise  without  the  presence  of  the  second  person  to  cc 
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amounted  to  genius  iwith  him.  Taught  to  him  by  1 
father  many  years'  before,  he  had  continued  to  i 
prove  upon  the  art,  until  it  had  become  a  simple  m 
ter  for  him  to  transform  himself  into  a  counterp; 
of  almost  any  person  he  cared  to  represent. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  transform  himself  intc 
person  who  was  much  taller  than  himself,  although 
knew  how  to- make  himself  taller  than  he  really  was 
at  least  four^  inches— that  is,  by  increasing  his  heij 
at  both  ends,  so  to  speak ;  but  given  a  person  who  \ 
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However,  Von  Bulow  had  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him  at  the  time  of  their  meeting  in  the  parlor  of 
the  hotel,  that  he  had  no  misgivings  as  to  his  ability  to 
make  himself  into  a  copy  of  the  man  who  had  claimed 
to  be  an  officer  in  the  German  army. 

He  had  decided  early  in  the  day  upon  this  course  of 
procedure,  and  he  had  already  prepared  the  necessary 
clothing — the  outer  garments  which  to  an  ordinary 
observer  mark  the  man  more  than  physical  proportions 
can  do;  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  home  he  lost  no 
time  in  making  his  preparations  for  the  rest  of  the 
disguise. 

He  arrived  there  at  half  past  eleven,  and  at  twelve 
he  was  made  up  as  Von  Bulow,  and  so  perfectly  that 
iie  marveled  at  himself  as  he  looked  in  the  glass  when 
the  disguise  was  completed. 

I  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hotel  Sushehima  was 
ib  the  vicinity  of  Longacre  Square,  and  the  detective, 
laving  looked  in  vain  for  a  message  of  some  sort  from 
5ne  of  his  assistants,  managed  so  that  he  arrived  at 
lis  destination,  which  was  the  hotel,  at  fifteen  minutes 
^fore  the  hour  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  in- 
jector. 

;  As  he  passed  the  corner  near  the  entrance  of  the 
liiotel,  a  man,  who  staggered  a  little,  ran  into  him  as  if 
jiy  accident,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  whispered: 
"There  are  six  of  us  here,  Mr.  Carter." 

"All  right,"  replied  Nick.  ."Where  are  the  others?" 

II  '  . 

"Handy  by.    One  of  them  is  inside  now.    He  is  a 

ii 

*ole  who  hates  Russia.  He  will  accost  you  as  Captain 
'  ^on  Bulow  and  will  speak  in  the  Russian  language. 
'  le  has  taken  a  room  in  the  hotel.    The  others  you 

leed  not  know  until  the  necessity  arrives." 

\  "No-" 

I  Nick  passed  on  and  entered  the  hotel. 

s  \ 

.  i  At  the  desk,  he  walked  straight  to  the  night  clerk 
id  called  for  the  key  to  944,  which  was  at  once 
anded  to  him;  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  he  was 

^iiirning  away,  the  Pole  accosted  him. 

jj  "The  arrangements  are  at  least  complete,"  was  the 
lought  which  came  to  the  detective  as  he  turned  to- 
ard  the  elevator. 

e ' 

I  iHe  was  disappointed,  however,  to  find  that  none  of 
Je  employees  of  Count  Von  Bulow  had  thus  far 


fallen  into  the  trap;  but  he  continued  on  his  way  to 
the  room,  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 

The  room — or,  rather,  rooms,  for  there  were  three 
of  them,  a  parlor,  bedroom,  and  bath — were  in  total 
darkness,  and,  not  knowing  his  bearings,  the  detective 
paused  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  while  he  dove  into 
one  of  his  pockets  for  a  box  of  matches  with  which 
to  strike  a  light  in  order  that  he  might  discover  the 
location  of  the  electric  lights  with  which  the  hotel  was 
,  provided. 

He  found  the  box  and  the  match,  and  he  struck  the 
latter  against  the  edge  of  the  box. 

The  flame  of  it  flared  into  his  face  just  in  time  for 
him  to  discover  a  man  who  was  directly  in  front  of 
him,  and  who  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  upon  him. 

Instandy  Nick  dropped  the  box  and  the  match,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  he  ducked  and  side-stepped ;  but  he  well 
knew  that  he  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the  man 
who  was  in  the  act  of  making  the  attack  upon  him. 

In  the  flare  of  the  flame  of  the  match  he  had  not 
been  able  to  discover  more  than  the  figure  of  a  man. 
He  had  seen  nothing  of  his  features,  and  he  therefore 
had  no  idea  who  he  might  be,  although  the  instant 
thought  came  to  him  that  Von  Bulow  himself  was 
there  and  that  while  appearing  to  be  absent  from  the 
hotel  he  was  all  the  time  occupying  his  rooms  there. 

"If  it  is  Von  Bulow,"  was  the  detective's  thought, 
"now  is  the  time  to  capture  him." 

The  reader  knows  something  of  Nick  Carter's 
strength  and  ability  as  a  wrestler ;  and  he  also  knows 
that  he  had  the  advantage  in  this  contest,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  fully  dressed,  while  his  assailant  had  appeared 
in  that  single  flash  to  be  only  half  clothed. 

And  yet  the  contest  was  not  so  unequal  as  might 
be  supposed. 

The  detective  discovered  on  the  instant  that  he  had  ^ 
grappled  with  no  ordinary  man. 

The  arms  which  encircled  him  were  like  the  arms  of 
a  giant,  and  for  a  moment  even  all  the  great  strength 
possessed  by  Nick  Carter  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  or  against  that  bearlike  embrace  in  which 
he  was  held. 

But  Nick  had  thrown  up  his  left  arm  as  the  other 
dashed  upon  him,  and  so  had  secured  another  ad- 
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vantage — that  of  being  able  while  he  squeezed  with 
his  right  arm,  to  force  back  the  head  of  his  assailant ' 
by  the  pressure  of  his  forearm  against  his  neck  and 
chin. 

Neither  of  the  men  uttered  a  word  or  a  sound,  save 
that  made  by  their  labored  breathing. 

Nick  did  not  know  if  the  other  man  held  a  weapon 
in  either  hand ;  he  only  realized  that  he  could  not  then 
get  at  his  own;  and  also  that  he  would  have  refrained 
from  using  them  if  he  could  have  done  so. 

For  an  interval  which  might  have  covered  a  minute 
but  which  seemed  almost  interminable  to  each  of  them, 
they  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  utter 
darkness,  breathing  into  each  other's  faces.  The 
stranger's  arms  were  around  the  detective's  back  so 
that  his  right  arm  held  what  might  be  called  the  under 
hold,  and  his  left  was  over  the  detective's  shoulder. 
Nick's  hold  was  with  his  left  doubled  under  the  chin 
of  his  assailant,  and  his  right,  like  his  opponent's,  was 
under. 

And  it  was  that  doubled  arm  under  the  chin  of  his 
adversary  which  told.    It  was  that  which  counted. 

Slowly  but  sur^ely  that  muscular  left,  pressing 
against  the  throttle  of  Von  Bulow,  stole  his  breath 
away  and  forced  him  backward ;  and  presently  he  sank 
back  upon  the  floor,  almost  unconscious. 

It  was  then  that  the-  detective  released  his  own  right- 
arm  from  underneath  his  assailant,  and,  raising  it,  he 
struck  two  successive  blows,  with  all  his  strength, 
against  the  jaw  of  his  adversary. 

That  they  were  effective,,  the  reader  has  no  doubt. 
That  Von  Bulow  sank  back  now,  totally  bereft  of  his 
senses,  goes  without  saying;  and  Nick  Carter  rose 
from  the  fray,  still  silent,  searched  in  his  pocket  for 
his  box  of  matches,  struck  another  light,  and,  having 
o  discovered  the  location  of  the  electric  switch,  turned 
it  and  so  flooded  the  apartment  with  light. 

"So,"  he  said,  looking  down  upon  the  half-conscious 
form  of  his  antagonist;  "it  is  Von  Bulow.  We  are 
well  met.    It  is  fortunate  I  came  here  as  I  did." 


Then  he  found  the  handcuffs  which  he  always  car- 
ried in  his  pockets,  and,  having  manacled  the  count  so 
that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  his  escaping,  he 
stepped  to  the  glass,  adjusted  his  disguise  so  that  it 

^2 


appeared  as  perfect  as  it  had  when  he  entered  the 
hotel. 

And  then  he  calmly  rang  the  bell  which  communi- 
cated with  the  office. 

Having  done  that,  he  dragged  the  still  limp  form  ol 
Von  Bulow  into  the  bathroom  of  the  apartment,  lefi 
it  there  and  closed  the  door;  and  when  the  boy  camt 
in  answer  to  the  bell,  he  directed  that  the  Polish  gen 
tleman,  who  had  accosted  him  in  the  office  of  the  bote 
as  he  entered,  be  sent  to  him. 

The  boy  remembered  and  hastened  to  obey  thf 
order;  and  when  the  Pole,  who  was  one  of  Inspector 
McClusky's  most  reliable  men,  appeared  and  was  ad 
mitted,  he  found  Nick  Carter  seated  in  a  chair  con 
fronting*  a  man  who  appeared  exactly  like  him,  sav* 
for  the  contusions  on  his  face  where  the  fist  of  th': 
detective  had  come  in  violent  contact  with  it. 

"I  want  you  to  go  down  and  rouse  the  manager  o 
the  hotel,"  said  Nick  calmly.  'T  wish  you  to  say  t 
him  that  Nick  Carter  is  here  in  possession  of  the  rood 
occupied,  by  Count  Von  Bulow,  and  that  the  count 
my  prisoner,  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Madarn 
Yagarosi ;  and  then  you  will  call  your  five  companion 
into  the  hotel  and  bring  them,  with  the  manager,  to  th 
room.'  In  the  meantime,  I  will  have  concluded  ai 
rangements  with  this  chap." 

Von  Bulow  glared  at  him  while  he  was  giving  tl 
order;  and  when  the  detective  from  the  central  offic 
had  gone,  he  exclaimed : 

"You  are  mistaken.  Carter.  I  did  not  kill  Madan:|'^ 
Yagarosi." 

"Who  did?" 

"Michael." 

"You  secured  the  dagger  with  which  she  was  kille 
from  her  rooms." 
"Yes." 

"Then  you  are  as  guilty  as  he  is." 
"I  am  only  an  instrument.   I  did  what  I  was  order 
to  do." 

"And  you  expect  immunity?   Is  that  the  id^a?" 
"Yes;  if  I  make  a  full  confession." 
"I  can  promise  you  nothing,  Von  Bulow." 
"And  yet  you  would  save  the  lives  of  'your  fi, 
friends,  would  you  not  ?   The  three  assistants  in  yc 
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mploy,  the  man  from  the  detective  bureau,  and  the 
laid  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Madame  Yagarosi?" 

"Oh,  we  will  find  a  way  to  make  you  tell  where  they 
re,"  said  the  detective.  "We  have  ways  in  our  own 
plice  department,  quite  as  mysterious  as  those  you 
nploy  in  the  third  section." 

"Torture?"  gasped  the  prisoner. 

Nick  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"If  you  choose  to  put 'it  that  way,"  he  replied. 

"Will  you  spare  me  that  if  I  will  tell  you  where 
[ey  are  ?"  asked  the  prisoner. 

"Yes." 

"In  the  apartment  next  to  this  one,  then.    That  is 
lere  they  are,  and  it  is  where  they  have  been  detained 
ice  the  evening  before  last.    In  the  morning  they 
:re  to  have  been  taken  away.    Don't  ask  me  where, 
r  I  do  not  know.  I  am  only  a  tool.  I  know  something 
your  laws.    You  cannot  execute  me  for  murder; 
•u  can  only  imprison  me  for  life." 
"Were  you  in  the  parlor  when  Madame  Yagarosi 
is  killed?"  asked  the  detective. 
"Yes."  ■ 
""Did  you  see  the  blow  struck?" 
"Yes ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  to  be  struck." 
|"And  you  did  nothing?" 

j"No;  what  could  I  do?  I  sat  there  where  I  was 
^'|til  you  came." 

fi^l'But  you  stole  the  dagger?"      '  . 
'Yes." 

iffll'A'nd  you  delivered  it — to  whom?" 
To  Michael." 
'For  what  purpose  ?" 

'It  was  a  dagger  tipped  with  poison.    We  were 
laid  that  rriada'me  would  rpake  use  of  it  against  some 
us.    That  is  all  I  know." 
And  you  saw  Michael  strike  her  with  it?" 
Yes." 

HTick  Carter  shuddered. 
And  what  of  Natalie?"  he  asked. 
Natalie — who?    I  know  no  Natalie." 
Call  her  Yvonne,  then.    What  do  you  know  of 


Merely  that  a  woman  bearing  such  a  name  has 
1  a  phantom  which  Michael  has  pursued  for  years. 


I  know  now  whom  you  refer  to;  but  she  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  our  affairs." 
"And  Zanoni?" 

"Zanoni?   Yes.   An  angel  if  there  ever  was  one." 

Nick  Carter  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  closed  the 
conversation.  A  moment  later  his  men,  accompanied 
by  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  entered  the  room. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ii:  ^ 

"Chick  and  Legrande,  Patsy,  Ten-Ichi,  and  Suzanne 
were  discovered  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  as  Von 
3ulow  had  described.  No  harm  had  befallen  any  of 
them. 

And  Prince  Michael  ?  When  Nick  Carter  applied  at 
the  New  York  Hospital  the  following  morning,  he 
was  dead. 

THE  END. 

"The  Lure  of  Gold ;  or,  Nick  Carter's  Decree,"  is  a 
detective  story  of  the  first  class,  and  the  reader  will 
appreciate  its  marked  originality  in  theme  and  plot.  It 
vvill  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  this  weekly,  being  the 
first  of  a  new  series  of  brand-new  Nick  Carter  tales 
along  absolutely  new  lines.  The  great  detective  finds 
himself  again  and  again  in  grave  peril,  but  boldly  faces 
it.  Knavish  ventures  and  deeds  of  darkness  follow 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  to  be  checked  at  last 
by  knightly  ventures  and  deeds  in  open  da3dight.  The 
shady  man  meets  his  match,  good  and  hard,  in  the  bold 
and  fearless  disciple  of  law  and  order.  A  strange  man 
appears  at  a  certain  table  v^^here  good  cheer  is  sup- 
posed to  reign  and  then  the  night  birds  fly  away,  with 
Nick  in  hot  pursuit.  The  story  is  enthralling  in  re- 
spect to  its  recital  of  the  adventures  of  men  of  real 
flesh  and  blood.    It  is  Number  796,  out  March  30th. 


•     NEWSPAPERS  AS  TEXTBOOKS. 

An  experiment  is  being  tried  in  the  public  schools  at 
Danzig  of  teaching  the  children  by  means  of  making  the 
daily  paper  the  reading  textbook.  The  teachers  exclude 
all  politics  and  crime,  and  the  reading  is  confined  to  scien- 
tific and  literary  news  and  weather  reports,  and  even 
Stock  Exchange  information  is  discussed.  This  new 
mode  of  letting  the  scholars  know  what  is  going  on  is 
found  to  be  very  popular,  and  has  been  found  so  far 
to  give  good  results. 
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The  most  popular  publication  for  boys.    The  adventures  of  Frank  and  Dick  Merriwell  can  be  had  only  in  this  weekly.    High  al 
colored  covers.    Thirty-two  pages.    Price,  5  cents.    For  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  1 


801 —  Dick  Merriwell  in  the  Copper  Country ;  or,,  The  Search  for 

a  Lost  Mine. 

802 —  Dick  Merriwell  Strapped;  or,  The  Adventure  of  the  Es- 

caped Convicts. 

803 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Coolness;  or.  At  the  Nevada  Gold  Fields. 

804 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Reliance;  or,  The  Man  Who  Had  Served 

Time. 

805 —  Dick  Merriwell's  College  Mate;  or,  Blocking  a  Crooted 

Deal. 

806 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Young  Pitcher;  or.  The  Man  Who  Disap- 

peared. 

807 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Prodding;  or,  The  Fellow  Who  Lacked 

Push. 

8d8— Frank  Merriwell's  Boy;  or,  A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block. 
8og — Frank  Merriwell's  Interference;  or,  Not  Worthy  of  Trust. 

810 —  Frank  Merriwell's  Young  Warriors;  or.  The  Fellow  Who 

Could  Not  Play  Clean. 

811 —  Frank  Merriwell's  Appraisal;  or,  The  Measure  of  Manhood. 

812 —  Frank  Merriwell's  Forgiveness;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Had 

Another  Chance. 

813 —  Frank  Merriwell's  Lads;  or,  The  Fellow  with  the  Family 

Tree. 

814 —  Frank  Merriwell's  Young  Aviator;  or,  The  Triumph  of 

Genius. 


815 —  Frank  Merriwells'  Hot-head;  or.  The  Boy  from  Arizon3. 

816 —  Dick  Merriwell,  Diplomat;  or,  The  Stolen  State  Paper.  ^  ii 

817 —  Dick  Merriwell  in  Panama;  or.  Pitted  Against  the  Un 

known.  !■ 

818 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Perseverance;  or.  The  Plot  Against 

Nation. 

819 —  Dick  Merriwell  Triumphant ;  or,  The  Great  Secret. 

820 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Betrayal ;  or,  The  Conspiracy  That  Failec 

821 —  Dick  Merriwell,  Revolutionist;  or,  Backing  a  Rebellion. 

822 —  Dick.  Merriwell's  Fortitude;  or.  The  Overthrowing  of  j 

Government. 

823^Dick  Merriwell's   Undoing;   or.  The  Intervention   of  j 
Greater  Power. 

824 —  Dick  Merriwell,  Universal  Coach;  or,  Fighting  the  Cla 

Battles. 

825 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Snare;  or.  Trapping  the  Card  Tricksters 

826 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Star  Pupil ;  or.  Squaring  the  Score. 

827 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Astuteness;  or,  The  Mystery  of,  the  E: 

amination  Papers. 

828 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Responsibility;  or,  The  Winning  Pull 

the  Tug  of  War. 

829 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Plan;  or,  Jim  Phillips'  Initiation. 

830 —  Dick  Merriwell's  Warning;  or,  Subduing  a  Bully. 


BUFFALO   BILL  STORIES 

The  most  original  stories  of  Western  adventure.    The  only  weekly  containing  the  adventures  of  the  famous  Buffalo  Bill.  Hi| 
art  colored  covers.    Thirty-two  big  pages.    Price,  5  cents.    For  sale  by  all  newsdealers. 


544 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Lost  Indian ;  or.  Pawnee  Bill  Guesses 

Right. 

545 —  Buffalo  Bill's  Conquest ;  or,  Pawnee  Bill  and  the  Gem. 

546—  Buffalo  Bill's  Waif  of  the  West;  or,  Pawnee  Bill's  Black- 

foot  Foes. 

547 —  Buffalo  Bill's  -Juggle  With  Fate ;  or,  Pawnee  Bill  and  the 

Basilisk. 

548 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Basilisk;  or.  Pawnee  Bill's  Trail  of 

Mystery. 

549 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Klan  of  Kan;  or.  Pawnee  Bill  and  Old 

Porcupine. 

550 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Sorceress;  or,  Pawnee  Bill  and  the 

Fight  for  the  Placer.  * 

551 —  Buffalo  Bill  in  the  Ute  Outbreak;  or.  Pawnee  Bill  and  the 

Man  Who  Went  Mad. 

552 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Border  Belle;  or.  Pawnee  Bill's  Search 

for  a  Lost  Heir. 

553 —  Buffalo  Bill's  Lost  Trail;  or.  Pawnee  Bill's  Great  Chase. 

554 —  Buffalo  Bill's  Clever  Capture ;  dr.  Pawnee  Bill  Among  the 

Sioux. 

555 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  White  Chief;  or,  Pawnee  Bill's  Great 

Capture. 

556 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Gambler ;,  or.  Pawnee  Bill's  Wonderful 

Discovery. 


557 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Black  Parson;  or.  Pawnee  Bill's  Que 

of  the  Kidnapers. 

558 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Toll-takers;  or,  Pawnee  Bill  at  Hall 

lujah  City. 

559 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Blue  Masks;  or,  Pawnee  Bill's  Que 

Pard. 

560 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Valley  Terrors;  or,  Pawnee  Bill's  Gr 

Round-up. 

561 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Ranchero  King;  or,  Pawnee  Bill  on  t 

Rio  Grande. 

562 —  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Affair  of  Honor;  or.  Pawnee  Bil 

Mexican  Comrades. 

563—  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Ranger  Robbers;  or.  Pawnee  Bi 

Diplomacy. 

564 —  Buffalo  Bill's  Blizzard  Pards;  or,  Pawnee  Bill  in  the  Sn< 

Country. 

565 —  Buffalo  Bill's  Indian  Allies;  or,  Pawnee  Bill's  Errand 

Mercy. 

566 —  Buffalo  Bill  Snowbound;  or,  Pawnee  Bill's  Lonely  Watc 

567 —  Buffalo  Bill's  Chivalry;  or.  Pawnee  Bill  and  the  Mexic 

Lancers. 

568—  Buffalo  Bill  on  the  Mexican  Border;  or.  Pawnee  Bill  a; 

Scout  Detective. 
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